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BY 
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is told of the philosopher Hegel that he once complained 
because so few understood his writings. “Of all living men,” 
he said, “there is but one who has understood me ; and,” he 
added, after a moment’s reflection, “he misunderstood me.” 
The common judgment of a man who spoke thus would be 
that he was himself at fault, that his utterance was needlessly obscure if it 
failed to appeal to ordinary human intelligence. In Hegel’s case such a 
judgment would not have been far wrong. German philosophers, as a 
rule, cultivate involved obscurity of diction, and perhaps even pride them- 
selves on their unintelligibility. But for all that it is not to be denied that 
there is a region of thought which lies beyond the range of the ordinary 
intellect, and which is none the less exalted and beautiful, because of its 
inaccessibility to the multitude. The fact that you or I do not see anything 
in works of this or that poet does not, of necessity, prove that there is noth- 
ing in them. That which you or I do not understand is not on that account 
unintelligible. If the second part of “Faust" fails to convey any meaning to 
the ordinary omniscient critic of the daily papers, it is generally supposed 
that the second part of “Faust" stands thereby condemned, That Goethe 
has opened a new realm of thought to which even a college degree is not 
necessarily a passport, that he has in “Faust" expounded a deep philosophy 




of life, for the comprehension of which a more than ordinary largeness of 
vision and grasp of intellect are required, is scarcely dreamed of by the 
herd of shallow, nimble-witted critics who pat him kindly on the shoulder 
and compare him blandly with Byron, Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

Of English writers, only Carlyle seems to have had an adequate con- 
ception of Goethe’s greatness, although he, too, was certainly at variance 
with the fundamental principles which underlay his hero’s life and poetic 
activity. That he unconsciously distorted the meaning of “Faust” is very 
obvious to any student of Goethe who reads his essay on “Helena.” And yet 
he said to Bayard Taylor, when the latter asked him what he thought of 
Goethe: “That man, sir, was my salvation!”- — an answer which struck 
Taylor as being in no wise paradoxical. If Carlyle had been an exact 
thinker, to whom a rational solution of the riddle of existence had been an 
urgent need, it would have been easier to comprehend in what sense he 
owed his “salvation ” to Goethe. It was the direct purpose of Goethe to be 
the intellectual deliverer of his age, as he distinctly avowed to Eckermann 
when he said that the name which he would prefer to all others was “ Befreier .” 
The tendency of his life and his writings, after his return from Italy, is all 
in the same direction. They all teach, even where no didactic purpose is 
apparent, that liberty is attainable, not by defiance of moral and physical 
law, but by obedience to it; that happiness is to be found only in a cheerful 
acquiescence in the rationality of existence. In this lesson there is deliver- 
ance to him who properly estimates and apprehends it. Thus barrenly 
stated it sounds commonplace enough to us of the nineteenth century; but 
it is largely due to Goethe’s influence that it has become so generally ac- 
cepted. Before “Faust” was written there were few who would have been 
able to defend such a proposition, even though they might profess to 
accept it 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 
28th, 1749. His family, a few generations back, had been plain artisans, 
and had by dint of talent and energy risen to prosperity and social import- 
ance. Goethe’s father had inherited a respectable fortune, enjoyed a good 
education, and had travelled considerably in his own country and in Italy. 
He was a stern and methodical man, rigidly upright, impatient of all irregu- 
larities and somewhat pedantic in his habits and opinions. His bearing was 
dignified, his disposition despotic. At the age of thirty-eight he married 
Katharine Elizabeth, daughter of the Magistrate Textor, and bought the 
title of imperial counsellor. There were no duties connected with this 
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office, but it conferred a social rank which in those days was highly prized. 
The young wife whom the counsellor installed in his spacious house in the 
Hirschgraben was a contrast to him in almost everything. She was genial 
and full of wholesome mirth. Her culture was probably moderate enough, 
but she possessed a nature which readily compensated for all deficiencies of 
education. An exuberant fancy, inexhaustible good-humor, and an ever- 
ready mother-wit made her the most delightful of companions ; and no one 
valued more highly her many charming gifts than her son Johann Wolfgang. 
As he grew out of infancy she became his playmate and friend, and the 
confidant of all his boyish sorrows. She listened with delight to his improv- 
isations, and secretly took his part in his occasional rebellion against the 
paternal authority. 

Goethe was a precocious child, richly endowed physically and mentally. 
He absorbed knowledge spontaneously and without effort. His fancy, too, 
was active, and he took delight in relating the most marvelous tales, which 
he himself invented, to a company of admiring friends. The two fairy tales, 

<* The New Paris ” and “ The New Melusine ,” which he reprinted in a some- 
what improved shape in his autobiography, belong to this period. 

A charming anecdote is related of his fondness for Klopstock s biblical 
epic, “ The Messiah ,” before he had yet emerged from the nursery. Frau 
Aja, his mother, had surreptitiously borrowed this book, and went about with 
it in her pocket, because her husband highly disapproved of Klopstock's 
wild and rebellious rhapsodies. Goethe and his younger sister Cornelia, 
sharing their mother’s predilections, therefore committed the precious verses 
to memory, and amused themselves with personating the enraged Satan and 
his subordinate fiends. Standing on chairs in the nursery they would hurl 
the most delightfully polysyllabic maledictions at each other. One Saturday 
evening, while their father was receiving a professional visit from his barber, 
the two children (who were always hushed and subdued in his presence) 
were seated behind the stove whispering sonorous curses in each other’s 
ears. Cornelia, however, carried away by the impetus of her inspiration, 
forgot her father’s presence, and spoke with increasing violence : 

“ Help me ! help ! I implore thee, and if thou demand’st it 
Worship thee, outcast ! Thou monster and black malefactor ! 

Help me! I suffer the torments of death, the eternal avenger!” etc. 

The barber, frightened out of his wits by such extraordinary language, 
poured the soap-lather over the counsellor’s bosom. The culprits were 
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summoned for trial, and Klopstock was placed upon the index expur- 
ga tori us. 

In 1765 Goethe was sent to the University of Leipsic, where he was 
matriculated as a student of law. It was his father s wish that he should fit 
himself for the legal profession, and in time inherit the paternal dignity as 
a counsellor and honored citizen of the free city of Frankfort. Agreeably 
to this plan Goethe attended lectures on logic and Roman law, but soon 
grew so heartily tired of these barren disciplines that he absented himself 
from lectures altogether. A brief and innocent love affair with Kathchen 
Schonkopf, the daughter of the lady with whom he took his dinners, may 
have tended to distract his attention. Loving your landladies’ daughters 
is as a rule antagonistic both to law and logic. A serious illness further 
interfered with his studies, and in 1 768, after three years’ sojourn at the 
university, Goethe was called home to Frankfort, where he spent two years, 
regaining his health. 

Goethe’s earliest sojourn in Leipsic brought him into contact with the 
French rococo culture, which then predominated in all the higher circles of 
Germany. The periwig period, with its elaborately artificial manners and 
“elegant” sentiments, had set its monuments in German literature as in 
that of France. Gottschedd, who was a servile imitator of the authors of the 
age of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., was a professor in Leipsic while Goethe 
was there, though his influence as the dictator of taste was greatly on the 
wane. Nevertheless the tone of Leipsic society remained French, and it 
was natural that an impressible young poet like Goethe should assume the 
tone of his surroundings. We therefore see that his first literary efforts, a 
volume of poems published as texts for musical compositions, bear the rococo 
stamp and are as frivolous and full of artificial conceits as if they had been 
addressed to one of the beauties of Versailles. A youthful drama, “ The 
Accomplices" {“Die Mitschuldigen ”), is in the same strain, only more inge- 
nious and more radically alien to German morality. 

In April, 1770, Goethe was sufficiently restored to health to resume his 
studies. Fie did not, however, return to Leipsic, but went to the University 
of Strassburg, where the faculty of law was then in a flourishing condition. 
The city of Strassburg was then, as it has ever since remained, essentially 
German, though there was an infusion of Gallic life from the French 
officials who governed the conquered province. It was here, where Gallic 
and Teutonic life ran in friendly parallelism, that Goethe first discovered the 
distinctive features of each. It was here he met Herder, whose oracular 
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utterances on the subjects of poetry, religion and society powerfully affected 
him. Herder was a disciple of Rousseau, and had declared war, not 
against civilization in general, but against that phase of it which was repre- 
sented by France. He detested the entire periwig spirit, and denounced 
in vigorous rhetoric the hollow frivolity which it had imparted to the 
literature of the day. He clamored for a return to nature, and selected 
from the literature of all nations certain books in which he detected the 
strong and uncorrupted voice of nature. Among these were the Bible, 
Homer, Shakespere, Ossian and the ballad literature of all nations. It is 
curious, indeed, to find Ossian in such a company, but it must be remem- 
bered that MacPherson’s fraud had not then been exposed. 

Goethe drank in eagerly these new and refreshing doctrines. He 
began to read the writers Herder recommended, and in his enthusiasm for 
Shakespere soon went beyond his teacher. He condemned his own 
frivolous imitations of French models, and wrestled with gigantic plans for 
future productions which should infuse new vigor into the enervated 
literature of the Fatherland. It was during this period of Titanic enthu- 
siasm that he conceived the idea of “ Faust ,” for the complete embodiment 
of which he labored, though with many interruptions, for sixty years, until a 
few months before his death. A lively interest in natural science also began 
to develop itself in him, while his disinclination for the law showed no signs 
of abating. At lectures he was not a frequent guest ; but for all that his 
intellectual life was thoroughly aroused and he was by no means idle. 
With his great absorptive capacity he assimilated a large amount of the 
most varied knowledge, but insisted upon exercising his choice as to the 
kind of learning which his nature and faculties craved. The result was 
that when the time came for taking the doctor’s degree, Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe, unquestionably the most brilliant intellect Germany has produced, 
failed to pass his examinations. He was. however, not ignominiously 
“flunked,” but was permitted to depart with the more modest title of 
“ Licentiate of the Law.” This was not what the old gentleman in Frank- 
fort had looked forward to, and it is presumable that the reception he gave 
his son, when he returned in 1771 to the city of his fathers, was not over 
cordial. He was probably not wise enough to see that he himself was to 
blame for having compelled the boy to devote himself to a study for which 
he had neither taste nor inclination. 

An incident of Goethe’s life in Strassburg, which greatly influenced 
his literary activity, was his meeting with Frederika Brion, the daughter of 
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the parson at Sesenheim. The parsonage was about six hours’ journey 
from the city, and Goethe was in the habit of visiting there with his friend 
Weigand, who was a relative of the family. The parson was a plain, God- 
fearing man, who went about in dressing-gown and slippers and with a long 
pipe in his mouth. His daughters Salome and Frederika were what the 
daughters of country clergymen are apt to be,— nice, domestic girls, who 
would make charming wives for almost anybody who would have the good 
sense to propose to them. Frederika was pretty, and moreover she had an 
unfortified heart. She possessed a few artless accomplishments — such as 
playing and singing — but when she was to show these off before company, 
everything went wrong. Her portrait, as drawn by Goethe in his autobiog- 
raphy, is one of the loveliest things in literature. Her simple talk and 
strictly practical interests, far removed from all sentimentality, seemed to be 
in perfect accord with her little “tip-tilted nose” and her half-rustic Alsatian 
costume. It is obvious that she appealed to Goethe’s artistic nature ; that 
he gloried in the romantic phases of his simple life at the parsonage. He 
had already then the keenest appreciation of what one might call the literary 
aspect of his experiences. He knew at once, and probably anticipated in 
spirit, how they would look in a book. But he was at the same time an in- 
flammable youth, whose heart was readily touched through the medium of his 
fancy. By degrees, as he established himself in the favor of every member 
of the Brion family, his relation to Frederika became that of a lover. The 
father and the mother accepted him in this capacity, and Frederika herself 
was overflowing with deep and quiet happiness. By an unlucky chance, 
however, the two Brion sisters were invited to spend some time with friends 
in Strassburg. Goethe was charmed at the prospect. But, strange to say, 
torn out of the idyllic frame in which he had been wont to see her, 
Frederika seemed no longer so miraculous. She needed the rural par- 
sonage and the yellow wheat-fields for a setting ; amid the upholstered 
furniture and gilded conventionalities of the city she seemed only a simple- 
hearted country girl, perhaps, a little deficient in manners. From that time 
the charm was broken. Frederika returned to her home; Goethe, too, 
soon left Strassburg. Frederika waited for him month after month, but he 
did not come. He lacked courage to tell her of the changed state of his 
feelings, and left her to pine away between hope and cruel disappointment. 
A serious illness was the result, which came near costing her her life. 
Eight years later Goethe, then a world-renowned man, revisited Sesen- 
heim and found her yet unmarried. She was as frank and friendly a$ 
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ever, but her youthful gayety was gone ; she was pale, hushed and subdued. 
She made no allusion to the relation which had once existed between them, 
but she conducted him silently to the arbor in the garden where they had 
spent so many rapturous hours together. There they sat down and talked 
of indifferent things ; but many strange thoughts arose in the minds of both. 

Frederika died of consumption in 1813. 

After his return to Frankfort, in 1771. Goethe made an earnest effort 
to please his father by laying the foundation of a legal practice. The coun- 
sellor himself aided him in every possible way, looked up his authorities, 
and acted as a private referee in all doubtful questions. For all that, it was 
literature and not law which filled Goethe’s mind and fashioned his visions 
of the future. In the intervals of business he paid visits to the city of 
Darmstadt, where he made the acquaintance of Herder’s fiancee , Caroline 
Flachsland, and of Merck, who became his model for Mephistopheles. It 
was an interesting society which he here encountered, a society animated by 
an exalted veneration of poetic and intellectual achievements and devoted 
to a kind of emotional extravagance — an artificial heightening of every fine 
feeling and sentiment. Caroline Flachsland and her circle, recognizing 
Goethe’s extraordinary endowment, and feeling, perhaps, doubly inclined in 
his favor by his beautiful exterior, accepted him, as it were, on trust, and 
honored him for what he was going to do rather than for anything which he 
had actually accomplished. His love affair with Frederika, which was here 
sentimentally discussed, also added to the interest with which he was 
regarded. A man who is known to have broken many hearts is naturally 
invested with a tantalizing charm to women who have yet hearts to be 
broken. At all events the great expectations which were entertained of 
him in the Darmstadt circle, stimulated him to justify the reputation which 
had been thrust upon him. In 1772 he published the drama, “ Gotzvon 
Berlickingen," which at one stroke established his position as the foremost 
among German poets. It must be remembered, however, that Germany 
had at that time no really great creative poet. Lessing was, indeed, alive, 
and had written dramas which, in point of theatrical effectiveness and 
brilliancy, were superior to “Gote.” But Lessing disclaimed the title 
of poet, and his prominence as a critic and polemic defender of ration- 
alism overshadowed, in the minds of his contemporaries, his earlier 
activity in the service of the muses. Moreover, it is not to be denied 
that “ Gotz ,” with all its crudity of construction, is a warmer and more 
full-blooded production than any of the plays which Lessing had written 
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for the purpose of demonstrating the soundness of his canons of dramatic 
criticism. 

As a stage play “Gots" is unquestionably very bad. It violates, 
whether purposely or not, every law of dramatic construction. It is a 
touching and poetical story, told in successive acts and scenes, full of deep 
psychological insight and vigorous characterization. But it takes a nimble 
fancy to keep up with the perpetual changes of scene; and even the 
tendency and morale of the piece are open to criticism. Goethe enlists the 
reader’s sympathies in behalf of the law-breaker, whose sturdy manhood and 
stubborn independence bring him into conflict with the state. Gotz, in spite 
of his personal merits, represents the wild and disorderly individualism of 
the Middle Ages, at war with the forces of order and social progress, 
represented by the Emperor and the free cities. Therefore it is scarcely 
proper to apostrophize him as the martyr of a noble cause. 

After having practiced law in a leisurely fashion in Frankfort, Goethe . 
removed, at his father’s recommendation, to Wetzlar, where he was 
admitted as a practitioner at the Imperial Chamber of justice. This 
removal took place in May, 1774. Among the first acquaintances which he 
made in this city were a young jurist named Kestner and his fiancee , 
Charlotte Buff. Kestner and Goethe became good friends, in spite of 
differences of temperament and character, and their friendship soon came 
to include Lotte. Kestner, who was a plain, practical man and the soul 
of honor, could see no danger in the daily association of his betrothed with 
a handsome and brilliant young poet, who confided to her his hopes and 
ambitions, romped with her small brothers and sisters, and captivated the 
entire family by the reckless grace and charm of his manners. Kestner did 
not suspect that there were depths in Lotte’s nature which he had never 
sounded, regions of sentiment and fancy which he could never hope to 
explore. For Lotte, though she had a strong sense of duty, had by no 
means as well-regulated and business-like a heart as her practical lover. 
Thus the strange thing came to pass : Lotte fell in love with Goethe, and 
Goethe with Lotte. They made no confession of their secret even to each 
other, but they revelled in each other’s company, undisturbed by Kestner’s 
presence. At last, however, a crisis occurred. Goethe began to see that 
he was treading on dangerous ground. One evening as he was lounging 
at Lotte’s feet, playing with the flounces on her dress, and the talk had 
taken a serious turn, he remarked, referring to a brief journey which he was 
about to undertake, that he hoped they would meet “ jenseits ” (beyond), 
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meaning beyond the mountains which he was going to cross. Lotte 
misunderstood the allusion, and, quite forgetting Kestner’s presence, 
answered, fervently, that she could well be reconciled to losing him in this 
world, if she could only be sure of being united to him in the hereafter. It 
was a sudden flash which revealed to Goethe the fact that Lotte loved him. 
He was Kestner’s friend, was trusted by him, and could not act dishonorably. 
So he took his leave, packed his trunks that very night, and wrote three 
despairing letters to Kestner and Lotte — in which he avowed his love for the 
latter, and gave this as the reason of his departure. He made it appear, 
probably in order to shield Lotte, that his love was hopeless and that her 
happiness was dearer to him than his own. That this is the true version of 
the Wetzlar affair is made plain, beyond dispute, by the documents published 
by Herman Grimm, in his “ Lectures on Goethe .” 

This episode with Charlotte Buff and Kestner furnished Goethe with 
the material for his celebrated romance, “ The Sorrows of IVerthcr ,” which 
he published in September, 1774. As was usual with him, and indeed with 
every great poet, he did not copy the actual relation, but he borrowed from 
it what was typical and immortal and left out what was accidental and 
insignificant. Thus Lotte in “ Werther ” is not Charlotte Buff, though she 
sat for her model and furnished the main features of the beautiful type. In 
a still less degree is the pitiful Albert the author’s friend Kestner, though 
he is sufficiently like the latter to justify him in being offended. The char- 
acter of Werther himself is more of a free creation, though his external fate 
was borrowed from that of a young secretary named Jerusalem, who shot 
himself for love of a married woman. In all other respects Werther is 
Goethe himself in his “Storm and Stress” period, while all the vital juices 
of his being were in ferment, while his youthful heart beat loudly in sym- 
pathy with the world’s woe ; while the tumultuous currents of emotion 
swayed him hither and thither and would not be made to run in the safe 
conventional channels. And yet, even in those days there was a still small 
voice of reason in Goethe’s soul which restrained him from excesses — an 
undercurrent of sanity and sobriety which kept him always sound in his 
innermost core. If Werther had been like his prototype in this respect 
he would not have killed himself — in other words, he would not have been 
Werther. 

The amazing popularity which “The Sorrows of Werther ” attained, not 
only in Germany but throughout the civilized world, cannot be due to the 
story as such, which is as simple as any episode of daily life. It is only 
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explainable on the supposition, that the book for the first time voiced a 
sentiment which was well-nigh universal in Europe, during the eighteenth 
century. The Germans call it Weltschmerz — i.e., world-woe. It takes 
in *• Werther ” the form of a tender melancholy, a sense of poetic sadness, 
which, after the unhappy love affair, deepens into a gentle despair and leads 
to self-destruction. Psychologically this is a very interesting phenomenon. 
The pent-up energy of the nation, which was denied its natural sphere 
of action in public and political life, takes a morbid turn and wastes itself in 
unwholesome introspection, coddling of artificial sentiment, and a vague 
discontent with the world in general. 

During the year 1774 Goethe also published the tragedy “ Clavigo ,” 
which was a great disappointment to his friends. Its plot is borrowed from 
the Memoirs of Beaumarchais, and deals with the problem of faithlessness. 
In poetic intensity and fervor it is inferior to “ Gotz ” and “ Werther ,” while, 
in point of dramatic construction, it marks a distinct advance. It is his own 
faithlessness to Frederika which Goethe obviously has in mind and which 
he is endeavoring psychologically to justify. But even from this point of 
view the tragedy can scarcely be called a success ; for the reader closes the 
book with the conviction that Clavigo was, if not a villain, at all events a 
weak poltroon, though as such a perfectly comprehensible one. 

After his departure from Wetzlar Goethe once more took up his 
residence in his native city, and, before long, was again involved in a tender 
relation. This time, it was a rich and beautiful lady of society who attracted 
him, — quite a contrast to the rural Frederika and the amiable and domestic 
Lotte. Anna Elizabeth Schonemann, generally known as Lilli, was about 
sixteen years old, when Goethe fell a victim to her charms. She was a 
spoiled child, wilful and coquettish, but high-bred and with a charm of 
manner, when she chose to be agreeable, which fully explains the poet’s 
devotion to her. Moreover, there was nothing meek and abjectly admiring 
about her. She teased her adorer, tormented him by her whims, and took 
delight in exercising her power over him. This was quite a new experience 
to a young man who had been accustomed to easy conquests and uncritical 
adoration. He was now drawn into general society, and, after his engage- 
ment with Lilli had been made public, was compelled to dance attendance 
upon her, early and late, at balls and dinner-parties. As an experience this 
might be valuable enough, but Goethe soon tired of it, and protested in 
prose and verse against his servitude. Lilli, however, though she was 
sincerely attached to him, could not be made to give up the youthful 
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gayety which seemed so attractive to her. Quarrels ensued, alienations 
and reconciliations, and finally a complete rupture. In many poems from 
this period Goethe chronicles the various stages of his love for Lilli and 
laments her loss. There is no doubt she had the making of a noble woman 
in her; her later life, and particularly her utterances concerning her relation 
to Goethe, show that she was neither frivolous nor shallow-hearted. But 
she was young and beautiful, and had a sense of power which it was but 
natural she should exercise. The meek and submissive maiden is in undue 
favor with men, and Goethe’s biographers, being all men, have done their 
best to revile the memory of Lilli. 

Among the friends who were warmly attached to Goethe at this time, 
Fritz Jacobi and Lavater demand a passing notice. Both presented a 
queer mixture of character, which accounts for their subsequent alienation 
from the poet. It is worthy of remark that scarcely any of the associates 
of Goethe’s youth maintained their intimate relations with him through life. 
He valued a friend only as long as he was in sympathy with him, and as he 
outgrew his youthful self, the friends who had been identified with this self 
lapsed into the distance. He did not value fidelity in the ordinary sense of 
the term, when it involved a perpetual strain upon the heart — when it had 
become a matter of duty rather than of affection. As regards Lavater, he 
was, with all his ostentatious spirituality, a good deal of a charlatan, even so 
much so as to justify Goethe’s epigram in the “Xenien:" 

“Oh, what a pity that Nature but one man made out of you, friend! 

Besides for an honest man, there was also the stuff for a knave.” 


He reminds one of Carlyle’s friend Irving, who also started as an 
honest zealot and lapsed into emotional excesses, which leave one no choice 
but to question either his sanity or his honesty. The so-called science of 
physiognomy, which Lavater claimed to have discovered, at one time 
interested Goethe greatly ; but later, when he became familiar with scientific 
methods of research, he could no longer accept Lavater as a guide. 

Fritz Jacobi was an honest sentimentalist, who ardently revered Goethe 
for his great powers of mind and intellect. They travelled together, and 
revelled in the emotions of love and sympathy which welled forth from the 
souls of both. Everything that they saw filled them with ecstatic wonder, 
and furnished themes for extravagant discourses and poetic dreams. 
Jacobi, even though the years sobered him, never completely outgrew this 
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state, and when he published his sentimental romance “ Woldemar ,” which 
Goethe could not admire, their friendship began to cool. They drifted 
slowly apart, though there was no rupture to signalize their estrangement. 

In spite of all his efforts, Goethe could not obtain any lasting satisfac- 
tion from his occupation with the law, and he grew lax in his attention to 
professional duties. The counsellor was grievously disappointed, and the 
relation between father and son grew so strained that all the diplomacy of 
the mother was required to keep them from open disagreement. It was 
therefore a godsend to Goethe when, in 1775, the two princes of Saxe- 
Weimar arrived in Frankfort, and extended to him an invitation to visit 
their court. The eldest of the brothers, Karl August, took a great fancy 
to the author of “ Werther ,” and made every effort to keep him as a friend 
and companion. To this end he conferred upon Goethe the title of Privy 
Counsellor, with an annual salary of twelve hundred thalers and a vote in 
the ducal cabinet. Goethe had thus at last got firm ground under his feet, 
and could now, without fear of the future, give himself up to his favorite 
pursuits. His arrival in Weimar made a great sensation. His fame, his 
extraordinary beauty and his winning manners gave him at once a prestige , 
which he maintained undiminished to the end of his days. The duke, who 
was a blunt and honest fellow, fond of pleasure and yet zealous for the 
welfare of his subjects, found in Goethe a firm support for his noblest 
endeavors. As a boon-companion in pleasure he found the poet no less 
attractive ; though it is now conceded that the tales which were circulated 
concerning the excesses of the two friends, at court festivals and rural 
excursions, were greatly exaggerated. It is true, a pause occurs in Goethe’s 
literary activity after his arrival in Weimar; but this was due not to pre- 
occupation with pleasure but to the zeal with which he devoted himself to 
his official duties. It was important to Goethe as a poet to gain a deeper 
insight into practical reality, and he seized the present opportunity to 
familiarize himself with many phases of life which hitherto had lain beyond 
his horizon. Strange as it may seem to those who identify with the name 
of poet everything that is fantastic and irregular, he made a model official 
— punctual and exact in all his dealings, painstaking, upright and inflexible. 

During his early youth, Goethe had been identified with the school in 
German literature known as the “Storm and Stress” (“ Sturm und. 
Drang-”). The members of this school had clamored for a return to 
Nature — meaning by Nature absence of civilization. Civilization was held 
responsible for all the ills to which flesh is heir, and the remedy was held to 
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be the abolishment of all the artificial refinements of life which interfered 
with the free expression of Nature. Goethe never went to the same length 
in these doctrines as some of his associates (Klinger, Lenz, Leisewitz), but 
he was for all that, like them, a disciple of Rousseau, and had, both in 
“ Gotz ” and “ Werther ,” made war upon civilized society. It is therefore 
notable that, after his arrival in Weimar and his closer contact with the 
actualities of life, a profound change came over him, which amounted to a 
revolution in his convictions. The wild ferment of his youth had found its 
natural expression in the fervid, tumultuous diction of the “Storm and 
Stress,” but his maturer manhood demanded a clearer, soberer and more 
precise utterance. The change that took place in his style during the first 
ten years of his sojourn in Weimar was therefore a natural one, and ought 
to have caused no surprise to those who knew him. 

A very exhaustive record of Goethe's inner and outer life during this 
period is contained in his correspondence with Frau von Stein, the wife of 
Baron von Stein, a nobleman in the duke’s service. She was seven years 
older than the poet and the mother of seven children. Beautiful she was 
not, but she was a woman of exceptional culture and finely attuned mind, 
capable of comprehending subtle shades of thought and feeling. Her face, 
as the portraits show, was full of delicacy and refinement. Her marriage 
was unhappy, and, without any protest on the part of her husband, she 
sought in daily intercourse with Goethe a consolation for the miseries of her 
life. Whether the relation was anything more than a bond of sympathy 
and intellectual friendship it is difficult to determine. His letters, appoint- 
ing interviews and overflowing with affectionate assurances, are those of a 
lover. Unfortunately Frau von Stein’s own letters have not been pre- 
served ; she took the precaution to demand them back and burn them, when 
their friendship came to an end. 

In September, 1786, Goethe started from Karlsbad for Italy, and 
arrived in October in Rome. For many years it had been his dearest desire 
to see the Eternal City, and to study with his own eyes the masterpieces of 
ancient art. In his trunk he carried several unfinished manuscripts, and in 
his head a number of literary plans which he here hoped to mature, in the 
presence of the marble gods and heroes of the ancient world. He asso- 
ciated chiefly with the artists Tischbein, Meyer, Philip Hackert and Angelica 
Kaufmann, and revelled in art talk and criticism. He took up again the 
study of Homer, and began to meditate upon an Homeric drama, to be 
called “ Nausicaa .” Italy, with its bright sky, its gently sloping mountains, 
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clad with silvery olive trees, and its shores washed by the blue Mediter- 
ranean waves, became a revelation to him, and he apprehended keenly her 
deepest poetic meaning. A cheerful paganism henceforth animates his 
writings, a delight in sensuous beauty and a certain impatience with the 
Christian ideal of self-abnegation. The Hellenic ideal of harmonious 
culture — an even development of all the powers of body and soul — 
appealed powerfully to him. He flung away his Gothic inheritance, under- 
valuing, in his devotion to the Greeks, what was noble and beautiful in the 
sturdy self-denying manhood of the North. His drama “ Iphigenia” 
which he had first written in prose, he now rewrote in classical pentameters 
and sent it home to his friends in Weimar, who were completely mystified, 
and did not quite dare to say that they could make neither head nor tail of 
it. For all that, this drama is a very remarkable production, uniting, as it 
were, the Greek and the Germanic ideal, and being in spirit as close to the 
latter as it is in form to the former. Goethe dealt with this old classic tale 
as no Greek could ever have done it. He makes the gentle womanhood of 
Iphigenia soften the manners of the fierce Taurians, and by her noble 
character act as a civilizing influence in the midst of the barbarous 
race. The Greeks had not arrived at such an estimate of woman ; 
nor would Euripides, who dealt with the same legend, have understood 
Goethe’s version of it any better than did Herder and his friends in 
Weimar. 

In June, 1788, Goethe again turned his face northward, after an 
absence of nearly two years. One of the first effects of his Italian 
experience was that he took a mistress, named Christiane Vulpius, whom 
many years later he married. Christiane was a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
girl, with an abundance of curly hair, in no wise intellectual, and belonging 
to a family in which drunkenness was hereditary. She was of redundant 
physical development, had always a bright smile, and was sufficiently 
intelligent to take a mild interest in her lover’s literary and scientific 
pursuits. But that his liaison with her was, for all that, a deplorable mistake 
can scarcely be questioned. In the first place she developed, as she grew 
older, her hereditary vice, and was frequently unpresentable, on account of 
intoxication. The son whom she bore to Goethe inherited the same failing, 
and died suddenly in Rome, as has been surmised, from the effects of a 
carouse. The young man, who was handsome in person and well endowed, 
had been married some years before and was the father of two sons, both 
of whom died unmarried. Walter von Goethe, who lived until April, 1885, 
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was a chamberlain at the Court of Weimar, and at one time cherished 
poetical aspirations. With his death the race of Goethe became extinct 
in the direct line. It is, indeed, true that the sins of the fathers avenge 
themselves upon the children. 

Christiane’s removal to Goethe’s house, where he henceforth claimed 
for her the place and respect due to a wife, caused a grievous commotion in 
Weimar. Frau von Stein was the first to take offence, and a rupture of 
their former relation was the result. Herder also remonstrated, and soon 
ceased to count himself among Goethe’s friends. 

In 1789 Goethe completed a drama which, like the “ Iphigenia ,” had 
existed in an earlier prose version. It was entitled “ Tasso ,” and dealt with 
the history of the Italian poet of that name. Its purpose seems to be to 
protest against the over-estimation of a poet’s calling, then in vogue, and to 
assert the rights of practical reason as against those of the imagination. 
Tasso is represented as an impulsive and warm-hearted man who is violently 
swayed by his emotions, while the cool-headed man of the world, Antonio, 
represents the opposite type. In the contest which arises between them 
Tasso is worsted ; and it is Goethe’s purpose to convince the reader that he 
deserves his fate. In this, however, he is not entirely successful. Antonio, 
the adroit and sagacious diplomat, is an unattractive character as compared 
with the noble and generous Tasso, who errs from inability to restrain his 
passionate adoration of the Princess Leonora. The world is apt to sym- 
pathize more with generous folly than with far-seeing sagacity and nicely- 
adjusted calculation. And yet, when we have advanced another century, 
I am inclined to think that we shall agree that Goethe’s judgment was 
right 

As an acting play “Tasso" is even less effective than “ Gotz " and 
" Iphigenia being rather a poetic and admirably conceived story, told in 
dramatic form, than a drama in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

If further proof were needed that Goethe was not a dramatist, 
“ Egmont" furnishes the most conclusive evidence. Here were again a 
series of delightful characterizations, subtle, and yet vigorous ; and pictur- 
esquely effective scenes, strung together most entertainingly, but only 
with remote reference to the requirements of the stage. There is no 
perceptible acceleration of the action, as it progresses, no sharp accentua- 
tion of motives and effects, and no inexorable necessity, either internal or 
external, which hurries the hero on to his destruction. No poet, however 
great, can emancipate himself from these laws, if he wishes to produce a 
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successful tragedy. As a mere literary production, “ Egmont ” is fully 
worthy of the author of “ Gotz ” and “ Wert her,” and deserves the immor- 
tality which it has earned. The types of Clarchen and Egmont have a 
perennial beauty, of which no critic can deprive them. The great elemental 
passion, which is the mainspring of their speech and action, appeals to all 
hearts alike, and invests them with a charm which can never grow old. 

The critic who first expressed substantially the above opinion of 
"Egmont" was a young man named Frederick Schiller, who was just then 
glorying in his first fame as the author of "The Robbers" and other sensa- 
tional dramas. He had had a great desire to make the acquaintance of 
Goethe, whom he profoundly revered ; though he was probably aware of 
the dislike which Goethe entertained of the violent and declamatory school 
which he represented. At a meeting which took place in September, 1788, 
Schiller was quite grieved at the coolness with which the elder poet received 
him ; and at a subsequent interview he likewise failed to make any advance 
in the latter’s favor. It was not until six years later that a literary enter- 
prise (“ Die Horen"), which Schiller had started, brought them into closer 
contact; and Goethe learned to value the genius of the man whom he had 
politely repelled. From this time forth they saw much of each other, and 
remained in correspondence whenever chance separated them. A beautiful 
friendship, founded upon mutual respect and community of interests, 
sprung up between them, and deepened with every year, until death sepa- 
rated them. Literature has no more perfect relation to show between two 
great men than this between Goethe and Schiller. No jealousy, no passing 
disagreement, clouded the beautiful serenity of their intercourse. -They 
met, as it were, only upon the altitudes of the soul, where no small and 
petty passions have the power to reach. Their correspondence, which has 
been published, is a noble monument to the worth of both. The earnest- 
ness with which they discuss the principles of their art, the profound 
conscientiousness and high-bred courtesy with which they criticize each 
other’s works, and their generous rivalry in the loftiest excellence have no 
parallel in the entire history of literature. 

It was chiefly due to the influence of Schiller that Goethe determined 
to resume work upon the fragment of "Faust," which he had kept for many 
years in his portfolio, and finally published incomplete in the edition of 
1 790. Schiller saw at once the magnificent possibilities of this theme, and 
the colossal dimensions of the thought which underlay the daring concep- 
tion. Goethe, being preoccupied with the classical fancies which the 
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Italian journey had revived, was at first unwilling to listen to his friend’s 
advice, and spoke disparagingly of the fragment as something too 
closely allied with his Gothic ‘‘Storm and Stress” period, which he had now 
outgrown. So long, however, did Schiller persevere, that Goethe’s interest 
was reawakened, the plan widened and matured, and for the rest of his life 
Goethe reserved his best and noblest thought for this work, fully conscious 
that upon it his claim to immortality would rest. Still, it was not until 
1808 that the First Part finally appeared in its present form. -In the mean- 
while several works of minor consequence occupied Goethe’s mind besides 
the romance “ Wilhelm Meister ,” the fundamental thought of which is kindred 
to that of “Faust.” The satirical poem “ Reynard the Fox” founded upon 
an older popular model, was published in 1794 and made some passing stir, 
and a rather prolix and uninteresting romance, entitled “ The Conversations 
of German Emigrants',' also engaged his attention. In 1795 the first two 
volumes of “ Wilhelm Meister ” were published, and were received with 
enthusiasm by some and with censure by many. The public at large, being 
unable to comprehend the philosophical purpose of the work, were puzzled. 
As a story the book was sufficiently entertaining, but it hinted everywhere 
at meanings which it did not fully reveal. It was obvious that it was this 
hidden significance which the author had at heart amid this bewildering 
panorama of shifting scenes and persons. The plot is altogether too 
complex to be unravelled here, but the philosophy of the book may be 
briefly stated. 

“Wilhelm Meister ” aims at nothing less than to portray the disintegra- 
tion of feudal society, then visibly commencing — the transition from a feudal 
to an industrial civilization. The nobleman’s prerogatives cannot endure 
unless they are founded upon qualities of mind and character which make 
him indispensable to the state. In other words, it is a man’s utility which 
in the end must establish his place in society. All other distinctions are 
artificial and evanescent. That society had not yet reached this state 
Goethe was well aware, but he merely wished to indicate the direction which 
the development of the future must inevitably take. The quest for the 
ideal which drives Wilhelm from the routine of the paternal counting-house 
into a life of wild adventure, is merely the individual manifestation of the 
restless discontent which animates society at large, and is slowly revolution- 
izing it, in accordance with the changed conditions of modern life. The 
world’s ideal, like that of Wilhelm Meister, is perpetually changing, and 
each achievement in social reform is but a stepping-stone to still nobler 
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achievements. Wilhelm when young seeks his ideal in a free and 
unrestrained life among actors and strolling vagabonds ; then the freedom 
from care and the commanding position of a nobleman seem to offer the 
highest felicity, and at last, after having had this illusion dispelled, he finds 
happiness in self-forgetful devotion to duty. Not in freedom from labor but 
in devotion to labor; not in unrestrained pursuit of pleasure, but in a well- 
defined sphere of daily utility, can man alone find happiness. This is the 
lesson of “ Wilhelm Meister," and a most noble lesson it is. The Second 
Part of the book, which was not completed until 1821, only emphasizes this 
same moral, though the moral is concealed under a mass of more or less 
obscure symbols, which often seem needlessly perplexing. 

The first fruit of Goethe’s union with Schiller was a series of satirical 
epigrams, called “ Die Xenien,” (1797). These were intended in part to 
punish the enemies and detractors of the literary firm of Goethe and 
Schiller, but, though they do not spare persons who are exponents of false 
and dangerous tendencies, they seem chiefly intended to attack pretence, 
charlatanism and unsound canons of criticism. They do not only tear 
down, they also build up. They praise what is noble and chastise what is 
ignoble. Witty in the French sense are but few of them; but all of them 
have a weighty meaning. 

Immediately in the wake of the “ Xenien ” followed the rural idyl 
“ Hermann and Dorothea ” (1797), which suddenly revived Goethe’s popu- 
larity with the mass of readers, who since his Italian journey had gradually 
drifted away from him. It was as if Goethe had meant to show them that 
he could be as simple and popular as anybody, if he chose. Here was a 
story of German rural life in which no one had seen any poetry before, 
except Voss, who in his “ Luise ” had delivered a turgid homily in 
hexameters on the rural virtues. Goethe well knew this poem, but he was 
not afraid of incurring the charge of having imitated Voss, because he 
knew that a literary subject belongs, not to him who deals with it first, but 
to him who deals with it best. There is a delightful Homeric flavor in his 
hexameters ; they roll and march along with splendid resonance. In the 
characterization of the Landlord of the Golden Lion and his wife and 
neighbors, the same easy mastery is visible which gave the vivid form and 
color to the features of Egmont, Gotz and Werther. 

Far less successful, both in point of popularity and literary excellence, 
was the tragedy, “ The Natural Daughter which owed its origin to 
Goethe’s excessive admiration of Sophocles and /Eschylus. The types are 
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here quite colorless — not because Goethe could not individualize them, but 
from conscientious motives — because the Greek poets deal merely with 
general types and avoid a too vivid individualization. Far more worthy 
specimens of Graeco-Germanic art are the beautiful classical elegies 
“ Alexis and Dora," “ Euphrosyne ” and “ Amyntor Also a host of fine, 
spirited ballads, vigorous in tone and exquisite in color, date from this period. 
Goethe had long ago discovered the charm of the German folk-song, and 
had estimated the poetic force of this simple national strain. 

In 1805 Schiller died, and Goethe was once more alone ; for among his 
neighbors and townsmen he found no more congenial companions. Scien- 
tific pursuits began more and more to occupy him, and the opinion became 
prevalent that he had now ceased to be a poet and that his absurd ambition 
to be a scientist had disqualified him for further literary production. Goethe 
was not in the least disturbed by these rumors, but pursued his investiga- 
tions in botany, geology and optics with undiminished zeal. All the while 
he worked quietly on “ Faust ” and his “ Doctrine of Color" and made 
experiments with the sun spectrum — in which he believed he had discovered 
phenomena which were at variance with the Newtonian theory of color. 
That he was here on a wrong track we may now freely admit, but Professor 
Tyndale asserts that his very mistakes afford evidences of his genius. The 
fact is, he was in advance of his age in the value he attached to scientific 
education ; and having had no opportunities for such education in his youth, 
he made up for what he had missed by an increased zeal during his mature 
years. He saw Nature in her grand unity, and his penetrating vision saw 
the great causal chain which unites her most varied phenomena. In this, 
and in this alone, consisted his greatness as a scientist. He was the Faust 
who by a daring synthesis brought order into the chaos of dispersed facts, 
which a hundred pedantic and pains-taking Wagners had accumulated. 
The Wagners therefore did not love him, and their hpstile opinions made 
enough noise in their day to have even reached as a faint echo down to the 
present. Nevertheless the scientists of to-day have recognized the value 
of Goethe’s theory of the typical plant, and of the leaf as the typical organ 
of plant life, which he has fully developed in his book on “ The Metamor- 
phoses of Plants." A kindred thought, applied to the animal kingdom, led 
to the discovery of the intermaxillary bone, which finally established the 
identity of the human skeleton with that of other mammals ; and in geology 
to his championing the so-called Neptunic theory of the development of the 
earth against Humboldt’s Vulcanism, which attributed to volcanic agencies 
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the principal influence in fashioning the globe’s surface. In all these con- 
troversies he emphasized the essential identity of Nature in all her phe- 
nomena; the unity and organic coherence of all her varied life; and he did 
not. in the end, hesitate to draw the logical conclusion from these premises, 
and declare himself a believer in the theory of evolution, half a century 
before Darwin had advanced the same doctrine. 

All these heterogeneous studies became tributary to Goethe’s greatest 
work, “ Faust ” (1790 and 1808), in which the highest results of his colossal 
knowledge are deposited. It is his philosophy of life which he has here 
expounded, under a wealth of symbols and images which dazzle the eye, 
and to the superficial reader often obscure the profounder meaning. To 
the majority of English and American critics “ Faust ” is but a touching 'and 
beautiful love-story, and the opinion is unblushingly expressed by hoary 
wiseacres that the Second Part is a mistake of Goethe’s old age, and in no 
wise worthy of the First. If nothing is worth saying except that which 
appeals to the ordinary intellect, trained in the common schools, then this 
criticism is not to be cavilled with; but Goethe had during the latter part of 
his life entered a realm of thought, where he was hidden from the multi- 
tude ; where but a few congenial minds could follow him. To these I would 
endeavor to demonstrate what “ Faust ” means if the space permitted.* All 
I can do here is briefly to indicate the fundamental thought. 

Goethe borrowed from Spinoza the daring proposition that God is 
responsible for evil. He undertook to demonstrate that evil was not an 
afterthought on the part of God, which stole into his system of the universe 
by an unforeseen chance, but an essential part of that system from the 
beginning. In other words, as it is expressed in the “ Prologue in Heaven ,” 
God gave Mephistopheles as a companion to Faust. Selfishness, which is 
merely another form of the instinct of self-preservation, is the lever of the 
world’s history, and if a man were born who was entirely free from it he 
would be unable to maintain his place in the world as it is now constituted. 
He would be trampled down, and would perish. The unrestrained egoism 
of barbaric times has gradually been limited, as civilization has advanced, by 
laws, which in each age expresses the average moral sense, and are 
intended to secure the preservation of society. But egoism, though 
variously disguised and turned into useful channels, is yet the leading 

* I may refer any one who is interested in the subject to my book, “ Goethe and Schiller," 
in which will be found an exhaustive commentary on "Faust." 
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motive in men’s actions — Mephistopheles, though a most civilized gentle- 
man, still is at Faust’s elbow, and stimulates him to daring enterprise 
of which, without this unlovely companion, he would never have dreamed. 

Faust, then, is meant to symbolize mankind, and Mephistopheles the 
devil, the principle of selfishness or of evil, in whatever way disguised. 
In the symbolic fable, Mephistopheles makes a wager with the Lord, that if 
the Lord will give him the right to accompany Faust, Faust will in the end 
be the devil’s. This wager is accepted, and Mephistopheles proceeds to 
introduce Faust to all phases of sensual pleasure, in the hope of corrupting 
him. Faust, however, though he sins, is in no wise corrupted. The love 
affair and the subsequent tragedy with Margaret are merely episodes in 
Faust’s development, from the author’s point of view, cruel as it may seem. 
Faust, in his typical capacity, rises above the error which came near crip- 
pling him, to higher phases of being. His ideal changes ; he goes in search 
of culture and intellectual achievement. Mephistopheles’s attempts to lead 
him astray are turned directly to useful purposes. The devil, who in the 
sensual stage of his development had had a certain predominance over him, 
becomes now more and more subservient to him. Faust’s intellectual 
powers are especially employed in statesmanship and political activity for 
the welfare of the state. Then comes the pursuit of the beautiful, regarded 
as an educational agency, symbolized in the quest of Helen of Troy and the 
pilgrimage to Greece. Particularly in the classical Walpurgis Night are the 
spiritual value and the ennobling influence of Greek art emphasized. The 
last and concluding phase of man’s development, which is logically derived 
from the preceding ones, is altruism — a noble devotion to humanity, and 
self-forgetful labor for the common weal. In this activity Faust finds happi- 
ness, and exclaims to the flying moment, “Stay, thou art so fair.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Faust remained a sealed book to the 
majority of Goethe’s contemporaries. Some few saw the scope and purpose 
of the work and valued it accordingly; others pretended to understand 
more than they did; and a whole literature of commentaries was supplied 
by the learned ingenuity and zeal of the Fatherland. Goethe sat at home 
and smiled at his critics, but never undertook either to confirm or to refute 
their theories. 

In 1809 he again published a book which was a puzzle both to his 
admirers and his enemies. This was a novel entitled “ Elective Affinities .” 
He had at that time made the acquaintance of a young girl named Minna 
Herzlieb, an adopted daughter of the bookseller Frommann in Jena. He 
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became greatly interested in her, addressed sonnets to her, and quite turned 
her head. To be loved by Goethe, even though he was no longer young, 
was a distinction which no girl could contemplate with indifference. More- 
over he was, apart from his celebrity, a man of majestic presence and a kind 
of serene Olympian beauty. Minna Herzlieb’s parents fearing that she 
might lose her heart, as she already had her head, made haste to send her 
beyond the reach of Goethe’s influence. Out of this relation, or rather out 
of its possibilities, grew “ Elective Affinities!' Goethe was married to 
Christiane, whose unfortunate propensity for drink had then already 
developed. Minna was young and fair, and attracted him strongly. Here 
were the elements for a tragedy. In the book the situation is essentially 
the same, though Charlotte, Edward’s wife, is afflicted by no vice. It 
might be described as a four-cornered attachment, in which everybody loves 
the one he cannot have. These attachments are described by analogy, with 
chemical laws, as entirely irresponsible natural forces which assert them- 
selves in the individual without any guilty agency of his own. The conclu- 
sion is, however, not that marriage, which interferes with the consummation 
of these elective affinities, is wrong, and ought to be abolished. If there is 
any moral at all (which is not perfectly obvious), it is that every man and 
woman should be aware of encouraging such relations, as they are sure to 
lead to unhappiness and disaster. 

Christiane, Goethe’s wife, died in 1 8 1 6 , and he mourned her sincerely. 
Habit had bred a certain attachment, of which, with all her failings, she was 
not entirely undeserving. In her early youth, before she had yet assumed 
the name of wife, she had inspired the immortal Roman “ Elegies, ” in which 
her lover, with pagan unrestraint, had sung the delight of the senses. She 
had been his associate, too, in his botanical studies, and had assisted him in 
his search for the typical plant. But a wife in the noblest sense — a friend 
and a companion of her husband’s higher life — she had not been and could 
not have been. 

In the last decades of his life, Goethe was largely absorbed in scientific 
researches and in arranging and editing the labors of his early life. Of 
particular importance is his autobiography, “ Fact and Fiction ” (“Aus 
Memem Leben, Dtchtung und Wahrheit ”), which relates with extraordinary 
vividness that portion of his life which preceded his removal to Weimar. 
The book is an historical document of the highest importance. It gives 
the intellectual and moral complexion of the eighteenth century in Germany, 
as no other work has ever done. Also his letters from Italy to Herder and 
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Frau von Stein he carefully edited and collected under the title “ Italian 
Journey." Then, as if by a miracle, came a poetic Indian summer, a fresh 
flow of lyrical verse, full of youthful spontaneity and fervor. This collec- 
tion, which was published in 1819 under the title “ The West-Eastern 
Divan," was a free imitation of Oriental models, translated into German by 
Hammer Purgstall (1813). The first half of the book is chiefly didactic, 
while the latter half contains love lyrics, which in freshness of fancy and 
sweetness of melody rival the productions of Goethe’s best years. A few 
of these poems were written by Marianne Willemer, the wife of a merchant 
in Frankfort, and with her consent included in the collection. She cherished 
an ardent admiration for the old poet, and he highly valued her friendship. 
She is supposed to be “the beloved one” whom he celebrates in the book 
of “ Zuleika .” The book of “Timur" is a free poetic moralization, con- 
cerning the rise and fall of Napoleon, disguised in Oriental forms. What 
is particularly remarkable in these melodious meditations is the novelty of 
their metres. Goethe discards, for the time, the classical measures in which 
his genius had moved with such sovereign ease, and adopts the strangely 
involved verse of an entirely alien civilization. It is the metrical forms 
which Platen, Heine, Riickert and Bodenstedt have made so familiar to 
German readers, and which German poets even to-day are assiduously 
cultivating. Although Goethe did not go into any such minute study of 
Oriental prosody as for instance Riickert, yet he was in this field, as in 
many other departments of literary labor, the path-breaking pioneer. 

Another work which, though seemingly unassuming, gained, in the 
course of time, much importance for the intellectual life of Germany was 
the “ Italian Journey," which was given to the public in 1817. Altogether 
this collection of letters, containing only the simplest and most direct 
descriptions of what the writer saw, differs widely from every other descrip- 
tion of Italy which has ever been published. It has no fine writing, and 
makes no pretentious display of knowledge. But for all that it is a model 
of good style. The words are absolutely transparent, and serve no purpose 
but to convey an accurate idea of the objects described. The marvelously 
many-sided knowledge of the author, and, above all, his wholesome and 
universal curiosity, are highly impressive. A fact, whether it belong to 
the realm of art or of nature, or of political history, commands his imme- 
diate interest. He has at all times and in all places a strong, healthful 
appetite for facts. On the Lido, near Venice, he sits and contemplates with 
a fascinated gaze the phenomena of marine life; with exactly the same 
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devotion he listens to the responsive song of the fishermen across the 
lagoons, or studies the architecture of Palladio and the paintings of Rafael 
and Titian. The Adriatic, with its blue isles reflected in the sun-bathed 
waves, furnishes him with a setting for the Homeric epics, and Homeric life 
becomes clear to him, by analogy, from the study of the physical conditions 
of the old Magna Graecia. In every direction his comment is pregnant 
with new meaning. He throws out with heedless prodigality seed-corns 
of thought, and they fall into good soil and bear fruit a hundred and a 
thousand fold in the distant future. 

Of Goethe’s other autobiographical works “ Fiction and Fact ” is the 
most important. The title is significant, because it implies that the author 
does not mean to tie himself down to the narration of the mere barren 
details of his life, but reserves for himself the right of artistic arrangement 
and poetical interpretation. It has, indeed, been proved that he has now 
and again reversed the sequence of events, where a more poetic effect 
could be attained at the expense of the true chronology. It was his 
purpose to emphasize the organic coherence of his life ; its continuous and 
unbroken development, according to certain laws which presided over his 
destiny. His father and mother (upon whom he bestows the minutest 
description) being what they were, and the environment of his early life 
(which he likewise depicts with the most pains-taking exactness) being what 
it was, it was natural and necessary that he should become what he was. 
This seems to be the sum and moral of the whole. Law and organic 
evolution were the watchwords of his life. All that was accidental and 
appeared miraculous interested him only as an incentive to find in it the 
hidden law. So in every science which he approached his touch seemed 
creative — it brought order out of chaos. The slow and beautiful processes 
of the earth’s cooling and preparation for the habitation of living creatures, 
the gradual growth and decay of the mountains, and the uses of all these 
agencies in the grand cosmic economy — these were things which in the 
latter half of his career most profoundly absorbed him. He loved to 
gather about him scientific specialists, and to hear from them the latest results 
of their investigations. As his isolation in Weimar grew more complete, 
he came to depend almost entirely upon such company as he could find in 
travelling artists and scientists. As an instance of his interest in scientific 
questions, an anecdote related by his friend Soret is highly characteristic. 
In the first days of August, 1830, Weimar was agitated by the intelligence 
which had just arrived from Paris of the breaking out of the July Revolu- 
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tion. Soret hurried to Goethe to discuss the political situation with him. 
The moment Goethe saw him he exclaimed, “Well, what do you think of 
this great event ? The volcano has at last come to eruption ; everything is 
in flames, and there is no longer any question of debate behind closed 
doors.” 

“It is a terrible story,” answered Soret, “but what was to be expected 
under such conditions and with such a ministry, except that it would have to 
end with the expulsion of the royal family.” 

Goethe stared in the utmost astonishment. “We seem to misunder- 
stand each other, my dear,” he said after a moment’s pause; “I am not 
talking of those people. What interests me is quite a different affair. I 
am referring to the quarrel which has just broken out in the Academy 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hillaire, which is of the utmost significance 
to science. The matter is of the highest importance,” he continued after 
another pause, “and you can have no idea of the feelings which the session 
of July 19th has aroused in me. We have now in St. Hillaire a mighty ally 
for a lonsr time to come. . . . The best of all, however, is that the 
synthetic treatment of nature, introduced by him in France, can now no 
more be overthrown.” 

It is to me a most sublime trait, this lofty scientific absorption. Wars 
and revolutions and expulsions of kings are of small consequence com- 
pared to the great eternal laws which hold the planets in their spheres, and 
guide the progressive march of God’s vast creation. Cuvier held that a 
series of violent catastrophes had taken place in the earth’s history, sharply 
separating each geologic age from the subsequent and the preceding one. 
St. Hillaire, on the other hand, defended Goethe’s proposition that the 
development of the earth and its life had been an uninterrupted sequence 
of progressive stages. How deeply Goethe felt upon this subject is further 
evident from his remark to Chancellor von Muller: “About aesthetic 
matters everyone may think and feel as he likes, but in natural science the 
false and the absurd are absolutely unendurable.” “This friend,’ he 
remarked on the same occasion, referring to Alexander von Humboldt, 
who, as he thought, had given undue weight to volcanic agencies, “has, in 
fact, never had any higher method ; only much common sense, zeal and 
persistence.” 

Goethe’s attitude toward politics, and particularly toward the efforts of 
his countrymen to throw off the Napoleonic yoke, has been the subject of 
much heated controversy. The fact is, he was a German only in name ; 
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because the German nationality was in his day not yet resuscitated. In the 
free city of Frankfort, where Goethe spent his childhood and early youth, 
there existed no such feeling as national pride and patriotism. A kind of 
local town-feeling was quite pronounced, and Goethe had his share of it. 
But the miserable separatistic policy of the petty German princes had 
begun to bear fruit long ago, and had extinguished all sense of responsi- 
bility to the empire at large and all devotion for the common nationality. 
Where there is no national life there can be no patriotism. It is responsi- 
bility which engenders devotion. When, finally, Napoleon’s tyranny 
awakened this sentiment in the hearts of the scattered and dismembered 
nation, Goethe was too old to be affected by it. “Shake your fetters,” he 
exclaimed to his struggling countrymen, “you cannot break them. The 
man is too strong for you.” 

That such language was resented by a bleeding people, fighting for 
its existence, is not to be wondered at. At the same time the apparent 
indifference of Goethe was not as serious a reflection upon his character as 
his friends then assumed. He was essentially a child of the eighteenth 
century, and had imbibed its individualism. All he demanded of the state 
was the right to pursue his own avocations in peace; and anything that 
broke in upon his literary and scientific meditation (even though it were a 
war of liberation) he was apt to resent as an intrusion. In 1813, when, 
after the battle of Jena, the French plundered Weimar and the grenadiers 
even stormed into his bed-room, he had a taste of the tribulations of war, 
and a deep horror of its terrific waste of life and barbarizing influence took 
possession of him. He stood no longer then, as he did in the campaign in 
France in 1 7 92, watching the bursting shells with a purely scientific 
interest, taking down his observations in his note-book. The fiery rain was 
no longer a mere experiment in optics. 

Goethe has somewhere remarked, that all his writings are one con- 
tinued confession — his life entered into his work; every experience became 
transfused into the very life-blood of his thought, and gained in time its 
poetic expression. Only war remained so repugnant to him that he 
nowhere felt called upon to interpret the emotion which it aroused. 

“How could I take up arms,” he said to Soret, “without hatred; and 
how could I hate without youth? If such an emergency had befallen 
me when I was twenty years old, I should certainly not have been the 
I as t- • • • To write military songs and sit in my room ! That, for 
sooth, was my duty! To have written them in the bivouac, while the 
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outposts of the enemy’s horses are heard neighing in the night, would have 
been well enough! . . . But I am no warlike nature, and have no 

warlike sense; war-songs would have been a mask which would have 
fitted my face badly. I have never affected anything in poetry. I have 
never uttered anything which I have not experienced and which has not 
urged me to production. I have composed love-songs when I loved ! 
How could I write songs of hate without hating? And, between ourselves, 
I did not hate the French; althought I thanked God when we were rid of 
them. How could I, to whom culture and barbarism alone are of import- 
ance, hate a nation which is among the most cultivated of the earth, and to 
which I owe so much of my own culture. Altogether, national hatred is a 
peculiar thing, and you will always find it strongest at the lowest stage of 
culture.” 

I have already alluded to the fact that Goethe in his old age found 
himself isolated from the society of friends and neighbors. Altogether, his 
relations with his great contemporaries need a word of comment. His 
friendship with Schiller, as we have seen, remained uninterrupted to the 
end; and with Wieland, who was a cheerful, easy-going epicurean, he also 
remained on amicable terms. But Wieland had never been very near to 
him ; and a friendly acquaintance will take care of itself much more easily 
than a closer intimacy. With Herder, on the other hand, who in natural 
endowment was a worthier rival to Goethe than the prolific author of 
“ Oberon ,” he had many misunderstandings which, finally, after the Vulpius 
affair, led to a lasting alienation. Herder was, with all his great qualities, 
testy and irritable, and could not conquer a certain envy of Goethe. He 
had largely influenced Goethe’s intellectual life, and therefore resented his 
pupil’s tendency to grow above his head. That he protested against 
Goethe’s liaison is certainly to his honor; and Goethe would have saved 
himself and his posterity much unhappiness had he heeded Herder’s advice. 
On the whole, it is obvious that Goethe, as he grew to his full intellectual 
stature, no longer desired relations of personal intimacy. He valued this 
friend for his proficiency in this branch of knowledge, and that friend for his 
proficiency in another; but he took pains, as it were, to confine each man to 
his own department in which he was likely to be useful and interesting. 
Even men with blots upon their reputations he invited to his house, if he 
had respect for their acquirements. But let them beware, if they desired 
to continue on an amicable footing, not to stray beyond their respective 
departments. Even in his relation to the duke, Karl August, Goethe 
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maintained in later years a reserve, which so old and tried a friend might 
have felt justified in resenting. But the duke understood Goethe, and 
thought his attitude natural. He found him a useful and highly ornamental 
figure in his small duchy; and did everything in his power to further the 
objects for which he lived. Perhaps he even liked the stately reserve of the 
old poet. “As genuine grands seigneurs says Grimm, “they walked side 
by side, and the distance which separated them was exactly to their tastes. 
. . . From having been friends, Goethe and the duke became allies.” 

During the last years of his life it was chiefly the Second Part of 
“Faust” and his periodical “For Art and Antiquity ” which occupied 
Goethe. Like the aged Faust, he marched serenely toward the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, cheerfully awaiting whatever fate there might be in 
store for him : 


“Yes, let me dare those gates to fling asunder, 

Which every man would fain go slinking by ! 

’Tis time through deeds this word of truth to thunder: 
That with the height of Gods man’s dignity may vie! 
Nor from that gloomy gulf to shrink affrighted 
Where Fancy damns herself to self-wrought woes. 


Upon this step with cheerful heart resolving, 

If even into naught the risk were of dissolving.” * 

His activity was as many-sided and unwearied as in his most vigorous 
manhood. Not only the scientific, but also the literary currents of thought 
in all civilized lands he watched with the liveliest interest. So great was 
the elasticity of his mind, that he was in his old age capable of appreciating 
what was good in the Romantic school, in spite of his former dislike and 
his diametrically opposed intellectual tendency. The reactionary spirit of 
the Romanticists, and their wild enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, remained 
as repugnant to Goethe as ever ; and their morbid mysticism and predilec- 
tion for Catholicism did not commend them to one to whom the cheerful 
sensuousness and innate saneness of the Greek civilization had always 
strongly appealed. But the efforts of the Romantic authors to revive the 
feeling for native art seemed to him praiseworthy ; and Sulpiz Boisseree, 
who was laboring earnestly for the restoration of the Cologne Cathedral, 
actually succeeded in convincing him of the national importance of his 

* Faust, Part I. 
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undertaking. The drawings and paintings of Albrecht Diirer also began to 
impress him, and his entire attitude toward the Middle Ages underwent a 
gradual change. 

As the years progressed, the effects of Goethe’s activity began to be 
felt also in foreign lands, and he watched with interest and gratifica- 
tion his growing influence in every domain of human knowledge. Particu- 
larly in France, a school of rising authors, which also assumed the title of 
Romantic, strove through its organ, The Globe , to establish his authority 
beyond the Rhine. Although undoubtedly with the ulterior object of 
gaining a mighty ally against their enemies at home— the Academicians — 
these men, among whom Quinet, Ampere and Prosper Merimee were the 
most prominent, paid their enthusiastic homage to the German poet, and, in 
spite of their defective comprehension of the spirit of his teachings, con- 
tributed not a little toward bringing his writings to the notice of the French 
public. In England also his writings were published, and commented upon 
with more or less intelligence in newspapers and reviews. Carlyle translated 
“ Wilhelm Meister," Walter Scott “ Gotz von Berlichingen ’ (1799), and Byron 
borrowed his ideas with his usual nonchalance. In Italy, too, he gained 
many admirers, and entertained a desultory correspondence with Manzoni. 
The ready recognition which he thus found on all hands gradually devel- 
oped in him the idea of a world literature, which, independently of race and 
country, should appeal to the highest sense of excellence which the most 
cultured in all countries have in common. He had himself gathered the 
chief intellectual currents of his age, and made them pulsate through his 
own being. National differences and conflicting interests, which drew the 
peoples apart, seemed to him of small consequence compared to the great 
and abiding interests which all mankind has in common. Truth has no 
nationality, and a great thought is great in whatever language it is uttered. 
In the upper regions of the intellect men meet merely as men — as poets, 
thinkers, scientists — and all accidental distinctions of party, rank and 
nationality vanish. The ancient Greeks, who were the only people 
whose culture had been founded upon this universally human basis, would 
always remain authorities in matters of art. They were not to be 
imitated, however, but the spirit of their work, if properly compre- 
hended, would stimulate the modern poet and artist to noble and inde- 
pendent creation. 

Thus, in brief, was Goethe’s poetic creed. His prophecy of the world- 
literature is, however; yet far from fulfilment. 
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During the last years of Goethe’s life death reaped a rich harvest 
among those who were dearest to him. In June, 1828, died his oldest 
friend, Duke Karl August. Frau von Stein had died a few years before 
(1825). But the hardest blow of all was the loss of his only son, August 
von Goethe, who died in Rome in 1830. His daughter-in-law Ottilia 
remained his faithful companion and did the honors of His household. She 
read aloud to him from Plutarch — who was one of his favorite authors. 
To Eckermann he said as he sealed the package containing the completed 
MS. of “Faust," “Henceforth I look upon my life purely as a gift; it is 
now really of little consequence what I do.” 

A few months later (March 22d, 1832), as he was seated in his cosy- 
chair, suffering from a slight cold, he expired quietly and without a 
struggle. His last words were: “Light! more light!” 

“The morning after Goethe’s death,” says Eckermann, “a deep desire 
seized me to look upon his earthly remains. His faithful servant Frederick 
opened for me the chamber where he was lying. Stretched upon his back, 
he reposed as if asleep; profound peace and firmness reigned in the 
features of his sublime, noble countenance. The mighty brow seemed yet 
to harbor thoughts. . . . The body lay naked, only wrapped in a 

winding-sheet. . . . The servant drew aside the sheet, and I marveled 

at the divine magnificence of those limbs. The breast was extraordinarily 
powerful, broad and arched; the arms and thighs were full and softly 
muscular ; the feet shapely and of the purest form ; nowhere on the whole 
body was there any trace of fat, or leanness, or decay. A perfect man lay 
in great beauty before me ; and the rapture occasioned by this sight made 
me forget for a moment that the immortal spirit had left such an abode. I 
placed my hand on his heart ; there was a deep stillness, and I turned away 
to give free vent to my suppressed tears.” 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of Goethe’s work to humanity. 
The bequest which he left to the world in his writings, and in the whole 
intellectual result of his life, is not as yet appreciated at its full worth; 
because, intellectually, the world has not yet caught up with him. His 
influence to-day asserts itself in a hundred minute ways — even where no 
one suspects it. The century has received the stamp and impress of his 
mighty personality. The intellectual currents of the age, swelled and 
amplified by later tributaries, flow to-day in the directions which Goethe 
indicated. 
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DEDICATION. 

T HE morn arriv’d ; his footstep quickly And as I mounted, from the valley rose 

scar’d ] A streaky mist, that upward slowly spread, 

The gentle sleep that round my senses clung, i Then bent, as though my form it would en- 

And I, awak’ning, from my cottage far’d, ! close, 

And up the mountain’s side with light heart Then, as on pinions, soar’d above my head : 

sprung ; My gaze could now on no fair view repose, 

At ev’ry step I felt my gaze ensnar’d In mournful veil conceal’d, the world seem’d 

By new-born flow’rs that full of dewdrops hung; dead ; 

The youthful day awoke with ecstasy, The clouds soon clos’d around me, as a tomb, 

And all things quicken’d were, to quicken me. And I was left alone in twilight gloom. 
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At once the sun his lustre seem’d to pour, 

And through the mist was seen a radiant light; 
Here sank it gently to the ground once more, 
There parted it, and climb’d o’er wood and 
height. 

How did I yearn to greet him as of yore, 
After the darkness waxing doubly bright i 
The airy conflict ofttimes was renew’d, 

Then blinded by a dazzling glow I stood. 

Ere long an inward impulse prompted me 
A hasty glance with boldness round to throw; 
At first mine eyes had scarcely strength to see. 
For all around appear’d to burn and glow. 
Then saw I, on the clouds borne gracefully, 

A godlike woman hov’ring to and fro. 

In life I ne’er had seen a form so fair — 

She gaz’d at me, and still she hover’d there. 

“ Dost thou not know me?” were the words 
she said 

In tones where love and faith were sweetly 
bound ; 

“ Knowest thou not Her who oftentimes hath 
shed 

The purest balsam in each earthly wound ? 
Thou know’st me well ; thy panting heart I led 
To join me in a bond with rapture crown’d. 
Did I not see thee, when a stripling, yearning 
To welcome me with tears heartfelt and burn- 
ing?” 

“ Yes!” I exclaim’d, whilst, overcome with joy, 
I sank to earth : “I long have worshipp’d thee ; 
Thou gav’bt me rest, when passions rack’d the 
bov. 

Pervading ev’ry limb unceasingly ; 

Thy heav’nly pinions thou didst then employ 
The scorching sunbeams to ward off from me. 
From thee alone Earth’s fairest gifts I gain’d, 
Through thee alone true bliss can be obtain’d. 
“ Thy name I know not ; yet I hear thee nam’d 
By many a one who boasts thee as his own ; 
Each eye believes that tow’rd thy form ’ tis 
aim’d, 

Yet to most eves thy rays are anguish -sown. 

Ah ! whilst I err’d, full many a friend I claim’d, 
Now that I know thee, I am left alone ; 

With but myself can I my rapture share, 

I needs must veil and hide thy radiance fair.” 
She smil’d, and answering said : “ Thou seest 
how wise. 

How prudent ’twas but little to unveil ! 

Scarce from the clumsiest cheat are clear’d 
thine eyes, 

Scarce hast thou strength thy childish bars to 
scale, 

When thou dost rank thee ’mongst the deities, 
And so man’s duties to perform would’ st fail ! 
How dost thou differ from all other men ? 


Live with the world in peace, and know thee 
then ! ’ ’ 

“Oh, pardon me!” I cried, “I meant it well; 
Not vainly didst thou bless mine eyes with light; 
For in my blood glad aspirations swell, 

The value of thy gifts I know aright ! 

Those treasures in my breast for others dwell, 
The buried pound no more I’ll hide from sight. 
Why did I seek the road so anxiously. 

If hidden from my brethren ’twere to be?” 
And as I answer’d, tow’rd me turn’d her face, 
j With kindly sympathy, that godlike one; 
Within her eye full plainly could I trace 
What I had fail’d in, and what rightly done. 
She smil’d, and cur’d me with that smile’s 
sweet grace, 

To new-born joys my spirit soar’d anon ; 

With inward confidence I now could dare 
To draw yet closer, and observe her there. 
Through the light cloud she then stretch’d 
| forth her hand, 
j As if to bid the streaky vapor fly : 
j At once it seem’d to yield to her command, 

I Contracted, and no mist then met mine eye. 

; My glance once more survey’d the smiling land, 

! Unclouded and serene appear’d the sky. 

| Nought but a veil of purest white she held, 
i And round her in a thousand folds it swell’d. 

, “ I know thee, and I know thy wav’ring will, 

| I know the good that lives and glows in 
! thee!” — 

j Thus spake she, and methinks I hear her still — 

I “The prize long destin’d, now receive from 
! me ; 

: That bless’d one will be safe from ev’ry ill, 

I Who takes this gift with soul of purity, — 

' The veil of Minstrelsy from Truth’s own hand, 
i Of sunlight and of morn’s sweet fragrance 
plann’d. 

And when thou and thy friends at fierce 
noonday 

Are parch’d with heat, straight cast it in the air! 
Then Zephyr’s cooling breath will round you 

■ play, 

! Distilling balm and flowers’ sweet incense there ; 

; The tones of earthly woe will die away, 

| The grave become a bed of clouds so fair, 
i To sing to rest life’s billows will be seen, 

I The day be lovely, and the night serene.” — 
j Come, then, my friends ! and whensoe’er ye find 
Upon your way increase life’s heavy load; 

If by fresh- waken’d blessings flowers are twin’d 
Around your path, and golden fruits bestow’d, 
We’ll seek the coming day with joyous mind ! 
Thus bless’d, we’ll live, thus wander on our road, 
And when our grandsons sorrow o’er our tomb, 
Our love, to glad their bosoms, still shall bloom. 
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Late resounds the early strain ; 
Weal and woe in song remain. 


SOUND, SWEET SONG. 



OUND, sweet song, from some far land, 
Sighing softly close at hand, 

Now of joy, and now of woe ! 

Stars are wont to glimmer so. 
Sooner thus will good unfold ; 
Children young and children old 
Gladly hear thy numbers flow. 




't\ s 


TO THE KIND READER. 



0 one talks more than a Poet ; 

1 Fain he'd have the people know it, 
I Praise or blame he ever loves ; 

None in prose confess an error, 

Yet we do so, void of terror, 

In the Muses’ silent groves. 


What I err’d in, what corredted. 
What I suffer’d, what effected, 

To this wreath as flow’rs belong ; 
For the ag’d, and the youthful. 

And the vicious, and the truthful. 
All are fair when view’d in song. 
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THE NEW AMADIS 


I N my boyhood's days so drear 
I was kept confin’d ; 

There I sat for many a year, 

All alone I pin’d, 

As within the womb. 


Next I form'd the knightly plan 
Princess Fish to free ; 

She was much too complaisant. 
Kindly welcom’d me, — 

And I was gallant. 


Yet thou drov’st away my gloom, 
Golden phantasy ! 

I became a hero true, 

Like the Prince Pipi, 

And the world roam’d through; 

Many a crystal palace built, 
Crush’d them with like art, 
And the Dragon’s life-blood spilt 
With my glitt’ring dart. 

Yes ! I was a man ! 


Heav’nly bread her kisses prov’d, 

Glowing as the wine ; 

Almost unto death I lov’d. 

Suns appear’d to shine s 

In her dazzling charms. i 

Who hath torn her from mine arms? \ 
Could no magic band 
Make her in her flight delay? 

Say, where now her land ? 

Where, alas, the way? 




WHEN THE FOX DIES, HIS SKIN COUNTS. 


W E young people in the shade 
Sat one sultry day; 

Cupid came, and “ Dies the Fox" 
With us sought to play. 

Each one of my friends then sat 
By his mistress dear ; 

Cupid, blowing out the torch, 
Said : “The taper's here !" 

Then we quickly sent around 
The expiring brand ; 

Each one put it hastily 
In his neighbor’s hand. 


Dorilis then gave it me, 

With a scoffing jest ; 

Sudden into flame it broke, 

By my fingers press’d. 

And it sing’d my eyes and face. 
Set my breast on fire ; 

Then above my head the blaze 
Mounted ever higher. 

Vain I sought to put it out ; 

Ever burn’d the flame ; 

'Stead of dying, soon the Fox 
Livelier still became. 
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THE HEATHROSE. 


O NCE a boy a Rosebud spi’d, 
Heathrose fair and tender, 
All array’d in youthful pride, — 
Quickly to the spot he hi’d, 
Ravish’d by her splendor. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Heathrose fair and tender ! 


Said the boy, “ i’ll now pick thee, 
Heathrose fair and tender 1” 
Said the rosebud, “I’ll prick thee, 
So that thou’ It remember me, 
Ne’er will I surrender 1” 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Heathrose fair and tender ! 


Now the cruel boy must pick 
Heathrose fair and tender ; 
Rosebud did her best to prick, — 
Vain ’twas ’gainst her fate to kick — 
She must needs surrender. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Heathrose fair and tender ! 




BLINDMAN S BUFF. 


|H, my Theresa dear ! 

Thine eyes I greatly fear 

Can through the bandage see ! 
Although thine eyes are bound. 
By thee I’m quickly found, 
And wherefore should’ st thou 
catch but me ? 


Ere long thou held’st me fast, 
With arms around me cast, 
Upon thy breast I fell ; 


Scarce was thy bandage gone, 

When all my joy was flown, 

Thou coldly didst the blind repel. 

He grop’d on ev’ry side, 

His limbs he sorely tried, 

While scoffs arose all round ; 

If thou no love wilt give, 

In sadness I shall live, 

As if mine eyes remain’d still bound. 
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CHRISTEL. 


M Y senses ofttimes are oppress’d, 

Oft stagnant is my blood ; 

But when by Christel’s sight I’m bless’d, 
I feel my strength renew’d. 

I see her here, I see her there, 

And really cannot tell 
The manner how, the when, the where, 
The why I love her well. 


If with the merest glance I view 
Her black and roguish eyes, 

And gaze on her black eyebrows too, 
My spirit upward flies. 

Has any one a mouth so sweet, 

Such" love-round cheeks as she? 

Ah, when the eye her beauties meet, 
It ne’er content can be. 
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And when in airy German dance 
I clasp her form divine, 

So quick we whirl, so quick advance, 
What rapture then like mine ! 

And when she’s giddy, and feels warm, 
I cradle her, poor thing, 

Upon my breast, and in mine arm, — 
I’m then a very king ! 

And when she looks with love on me, 
Forgetting all but this, 

When press’d against my bosom, she 
Exchanges kiss for kiss, 


All through my marrow runs a thrill, 

Runs e’en my foot along ! 

I feel so well, i feel so ill, 

I feel so weak, so strong ! 

Would that such moments ne’er would end ! 

The day ne’er long I find ; 

Could I the night too with her spend, 

E’en that I should not mind. 

If she were in mine arms but held, 

To quench love’s thirst I’d try ; 

And could my torments not be quell’d, 
Upon her breast would die. 
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THE COY ONE. 




tea 


O NE Spring morning bright and fair, 
Roam’d a shepherdess and sang 
Young and beauteous, free from care 
Through the fields her clear notes rang 
So, la, la ! le ralla, etc 

Of his lambs some two or three 
Thyrsis offer’d for a kiss ; 

First she ey’d him roguishly, 

Then for answer sang but this : 

So, la, la ! le ralla, etc. 


Ribbons did the next one offer, 

And the third, his heart so true ; 
But, as with the lambs, the scoffer 
Laugh’d at heart and ribbons too, 
Still ’twas la ! le ralla, etc. 







THE CONVERT. 




EFORE sunset I was straying 
Silently the wood along, 

Damon on his flute was playing. 

And the rocks gave back the song, 
So la, la ! etc. 

Softly tow’rds him then he drew me; 

Sweet each kiss he gave me then ! 
And I said, “ Play once more to me V 
And he kindly plaj’d again, 

So la, la ! etc. 


All my peace for aye has fleeted, 
All my happiness has flown ; 
Yet my ears are ever greeted 
With that olden, blissful tone, 
So la, la 1 etc. 


PRESERVATION. 


M Y maiden she prov’d false to me ; 

To hate all joys I soon began, 
Then to a flowing stream I ran, — 
The stream ran past me hastily. 

There stood I fix’d, in mute despair ; 

My head swam round as in a dream ; 

I well-nigh fell into the stream, 

And earth seem’d with me whirling there. 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried — 

I had just turn’d my face from thence— 
It was a voice to charm each sense : 
“Beware, for deep is yonder tide !” 


A thrill my blood pervaded now, 

I look’d, and saw a beauteous maid ; — 

I ask’d her name — ’twas Kate, she said- 
“Oh, lovely Kate ! how kind art thou ! 

“ From death I have been sav’d by thee, 
’Tis through thee only that I live; 

Little ’twere life alone to give, 

My joy in life then deign to be !” 

And then I told my sorrows o’er, 

Her eyes to earth she sweetly threw ; 

I kiss’d her, and she kiss’d me too, 

And — then I talk’d of death no more. 


THE MUSES' SON. 


T HROUGH field and wood to stray, 
And pipe my tuneful lay, — 

’Tis thus my days are pass’d ; 

And all keep tune with me, 

And move in harmony, 

And so on, to the last. 

To wait I scarce have pow’r 
The garden’s earliest flow’r. 

The tree’s first bloom in Spring ; 


They hail my joyous strain, — 
When Winter comes again, 

Of that sweet dream I sing. 

My song sounds far and near, 
O’er ice it echoes clear, 

Then Winter blossoms bright ; 
And when his blossoms fly, 

Fresh raptures meet mine eye, 
Upon the well-till’d height. 
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When ’neath the linden tree, Wings to the feet ye lend, 

Young folks I chance to see. O’er hill and vale ye send 

I set them moving soon ; The lover far from home ; 

His nose the dull lad curls, When shall I, on your breast, 

The formal maiden whirls, Ye kindly Muses, rest, 

Obedient to my tune. And cease at length to roam ? 

FOUND. 


NCE through the forest j I saw in the shadow 

Alone I went ; | A flower stand there ; 

To seek for nothing i As stars it glisten'd. 

My thoughts were bent. | As eyes ’twas fair. 







The Indifferent. 

C OME to the dance with me, come with ; 
me, fair one ! 

Dances a feast-day like this may well crown. 
If thou my sweetheart art not, thou canst be so, 
But if thou wilt not, we still will dance on. 
Come to the dance with me, come with me, 
fair one ! 

Dances a feast-day like this may well crown, j 

The Tender. 

Lov’d one, without thee, what then would all 
feasts be ? 

Sweet one, without thee, what then were 
the dance? 

If thou my sweetheart wert not, I would : 
dance not, 

If thou art still so, all life is one feast. 

Lov’d one, without thee, what then would all ! 
feasts be ? 1 

Sweet one, without thee, what then were I 
the dance? 


The Indifferent. 

Let them but love, then, and leave us the 
dancing ! 

Languishing love cannot bear the glad 
dance. 

Let us whirl round in the waltz’s gay measure. 

And let them steal to the dim-lighted wood. 

Let them but love, then, and leave us the 
dancing ! 

Languishing love cannot bear the glad 
dance. 

The Tender. 

Let them whirl round, then, and leave us to 
wander ! 

Wand’ring to love is a heavenly dance. 

Cupid, the near one, o’erhears their deriding. 

Vengeance takes suddenly, vengeance takes 
soon. 

Let them whirl round, then, and leave us to 
wander ! 

Wand’ring to love is a heavenly dance. 


2—4 
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SELF-DECEIT. 


M Y neighbor’s curtain, well I see, 
Is moving to and fro. 

No doubt she’s hst’ning eagerly, 

If I’m at home or no, 


And if the jealous grudge I bore 
And openly confess’d, 

Is nourish’d by me as before, 
Within my inmost breast. 


Alas ! no fancies such as these 
E’er cross’d the dear child’s thoughts. 
I see ’tis but the ev’ning breeze 
That with the curtain sports. 
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DECLARATION 

OF WAR. 

fYH, would I resembl’d 

To believe I was pretty 

v_y The country girls fair, 

I thought was allow’d ; 

Who rosy-red ribbons 

In the town I believ’d it 

And yellow hats wear ! 

When by the youth vow’d. 






Now that Spring hath return’d, 
All my joys disappear ; 

The girls of the country 
Have lured him from here. 

To change dress and figure 
Was needful I found ; 

My bodice is longer, 

My petticoat round. 

My hat now is yellow, 

My bodice like snow ; 

The clover to sickle 
With others I go. 


Something pretty, ere long 
Midst the troop he explores ; 

The eager boy signs me 
To go within doors. 

I bashfully go, — 

Who I am, he can’t trace; 

He pinches my cheeks, 

And he looks in my face. 

The town girl now threatens 
You maidens with war ; 

Her twofold charms pledges 
Of victory are. 



LOVER IN ALL SHAPES. 



O be like a fish. 

Brisk and quick, is my wish ; 

If thou cam’st with thy line, 
Thou would’ st soon make me 
thine. 

To be like a fish, 

Brisk and quick, is my wish. | 


Oh, were I a steed ! 

Thou would’st love me indeed. 

Oh, were I a car 

Fit to bear thee afar 1 

Oh, were I a*steed 1 

Thou would’st love me indeed. 


I would I were gold 
That thy fingers might hold ! 
If thou boughtest aught then, 
I’d return soon again. 

I would I were gold 
That thy fingers might hold ! 

I would I were true, 

And my sweetheart still new ! 
To be faithful I’d swear, 

And would go away ne’er. 

I would I were true, 

And my sweetheart still new ! 

I would I were old, 

And wrinkled and cold. 

So that if thou said’st No, 


I could stand such a blow ! 

I would I were old, 

And wrinkled and cold. 

An ape I would be, 

Full of mischievous glee ; 

If aught came to vex thee 
I’d plague and perplex thee. 

An ape I would be, 

Full of mischievous glee. 

As a lamb I’d behave, 

As a lion be brave, 

As a lynx clearly see, 

As a fox cunning be. 

As a lamb I’d behave, 

As a lion be brave. 

Whatever I were, 

All on thee I’d confer ; 

With the gifts of a prince 
My affedtion evince. 

Whatever I were, 

All on thee I’d confer. 

As nought diff ’rent can make me, 
As I am thou must take me ! 

If I’m not good enough, 

Thou must cut thine own stuff. 

As nought diff ’rent can make me, 
As I am thou must take me ! 






THE GOLDSMITH’S APPRENTICE. 


M Y neighbor, none can e’er deny, 

Is a most beauteous maid ; 

Her shop is ever in mine eye 
When working at my trade. 

To ring and chain I hammer then 
The wire of gold assay’d, 

And think the while : “ For Kate, oh, when 
Will such a ring be made?” 

And when she takes her shutters down, 

Her shop at once invade, 

To buy and haggle, all the town, 

For all that’s there display’d. 

I file, and maybe overfile 
The wire of gold assay’d ; 


My master grumbles all the while, — 
Her shop the mischief made. 

To ply her wheel she straight begins, 
When not engag’d In trade; 

I know full well for what she spins, — 
’Tis hope guides that dear maid. 

Her leg, while her small foot treads on, 
Is in my mind portray’d ; 

Her garter I recall anon, — 

/ gave it that dear maid. 

Then to her lips the finest thread 
Is by her hand convey’d. 

Were I there only in its stead, 

How I would kiss the maid ! 
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JOY AND SORROW. 


A S a fisher-boy I far’d 

To the black rock in the sea, 
And, while false gifts I prepar’d, 
Listen’d and sang merrily. 

Down descended the decoy, 

Soon a fish attack’d the bait ; 

One exulting shout of joy, — 

And the fish was captur’d straight: 

Ah ! on shore, and to the wood 
Past the cliffs, o’er stock and stone, 
One foot’s traces I pursu’d, 

And the maiden was alone. 


Lips were silent, eyes downcast 
As a clasp-knife snaps the bait, 
With her snare she seiz’d me fast, 
And the boy was captur’d straight. 

Heav’n knows who’s the happy swain 
That she rambles with anew ! 

I must dare the sea again, 

Spite of wind and weather too. 
When the great and little fish 
Wail and flounder in my net, 
Straight returns my eager wish 
In her arms to revel yet ! 



T HE snow-flakes fall in 

showers, , 

The time is absent still, 

When all spring’s beauteous flowers, 
When all spring’s beauteous flowers, 
Our hearts with joy shall fill. 


With lustre false and fleeting 

The sun’s bright rays are thrown ; 
The swallow’s self is cheating, 

The swallow’s self is cheating: 

And why? He comes alone ! 


Can I e’er feel delighted 
Alone, though spring is near? 
Yet when we are united, 

Yet when we are united, 

The summer will be here. 


ANSWERS IN A GAME OF QUESTIONS. 


The Lady. 

I N the small and great world too, 

What most charms a woman’s heart? 
It is doubtless what is new, 

For its blossoms joy impart ; 

Nobler far is what is true, 

For fresh blossoms it can shoot 
Even in the time of fruit. 


The Young Gentleman. 

With the Nymphs in wood and cave 
Paris was acquainted well, 

Till Zeus sent, to make him rave. 

Three of those in heav’n who dwell ; 
And the choice more trouble gave 
Than e’er fell to mortal lot. 

Whether in old times or not. 




The Experienced. 

Tenderly a woman view, 

And thou’ It win her, take my word ; 
He who’s quick and saucy too, 

Will of all men be preferr’d ; 

Who ne’er seems as if he knew 
If he pleases, if he charms, — 

He ’tis injures, he ’tis harms. 


The Contented. 

Manifold is human strife. 

Human passion, human pain ; 
Many a blessing yet is rife, 
Many pleasures still remain. 
Yet the greatest bliss in life, 
And the richest prize we find, 
Is a good, contented mind. 


The Merry Counsel. 

He by whom man’s foolish will 
Is each day review’d and blam’d, 
Who, when others fools are still, 

Is himself a fool proclaim’d, — 
Ne’er at mill was beast’s back press’d 
With a heavier load than he. 

What I feel within my breast 

Thai in truth’s the thing for me ! 


DIFFERENT EMOTIONS ON THE SAME SPOT 


The Maiden. 

’VE seen him before me ! 

What rapture steals o’er me ! 

Oh, heavenly sight ! 

He’s coming to meet me ; 

Perplex’d, I retreat me, 

With shame take to flight. 

My mind seems to wander ! 

Ye rocks and trees yonder, 
Conceal ye my rapture, 
Conceal tny delight ! 

The Youth. 

’Tis here I must find her, 

’Twas here she enshrin’d her, 
Here vanish’d from sight. 

She came, as to meet me, 

Then fearing to greet me, 

With shame took to flight. 

Is’t hope? Do I wander? 

Ye rocks and trees yonder, 
Disclose ye the lov’d one, 
Disclose my delight ! 


The Languishing. 

O’er my sad fate I sorrow, 

To each dewy morrow, 

Veil’d here from man’s sight. 
By the many mistaken, 
Unknown and forsaken, 

Here wing I my flight ! 
Compassionate spirit ! 

Let none ever hear it, — 
Conceal my affliction, 
Conceal thy delight 1 

The Hunter. 

To-day I’m rewarded ; 

Rich booty’s afforded 
By Fortune so bright. 

My servant the pheasants 
And hares fit for presents 
Takes homeward at night ; 
Here see I enraptur’d 
In nets the birds captur’d ! — 
Long life to the hunter ! 
Long live his delight ! 
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WHO'LL BUY GODS OF LOVE? 


O F all the beauteous wares 
Expos’d for sale at fairs, 
None will give more delight 
Than those that to your sight 
From distant lands we bring. 
Oh, hark to what we sing I 
These beauteous birds behold, 
They’re brought here to be sold. 

And first the big one see, 

So full of roguish glee ! 

With light and merry bound 
He leaps upon the ground ; 

Then springs up on the bough. 
We will not praise him now. 

The merry bird behold, — 

He’s brought here to be sold. 

And now the small one see ! 

A modest look has he, 

And yet he’s such another 
As his big roguish brother. 


’Tis chiefly when all’s still 
He loves to show his will. 

The bird so small and bold, — 
He’s brought here to be sold. 

Observe this little love, 

This darling turtle dove ! 

All maidens are so neat, 

So civil, so discreet ! 

Let them their charms set loose, 
And turn your love to use ; 

The gentle bird behold, — 

She’s brought here to be sold. 

Their praises we won’t tell ; 
They’ll stand inspection well. 
They’re fond of what is new, — 
And yet, to show they’re true, 
Nor seal nor letter ’s wanted ; 
To all have wings been granted. 
The pretty birds behold, — 

Such beauties ne’er were sold ! 
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TRUE ENJOYMENT. 


V AINLY would* st thou, to gain a heart, 
Heap up a maiden’s lap with gold ; 
The joys of love thou must impart, 

Would’st thou e’er see those joys unfold. 
The voices of the throng gold buys, 

No single heart ’twill win for thee; 
Would’ st thou a maiden make thy prize, 
Thyself alone the bribe must be. 


i If by no sacred tie thou’rt bound, 

O youth, thou must thyself restrain 1 
Well may true liberty be found, 

Tho’ man may seem to wear a chain. 
Let One alone inflame thee e’er, 

And if her heart with love o’erfiows, 
Let tenderness unite you there. 

If duty’s self no fetter knows. 
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First fed , O youth ! A girl then find 
Worthy thy choice, — -let her choose thee, — 

In body fair, and fair in mind. 

And then thou wilt be bless’d, like me. 

I who have made this art mine own, 

A girl have chosen such as this ; 

The blessing of the priest alone 
Is wanting to complete our bliss. 

Nought but my rapture is her guide, 

Only for me she cares to please, — 

Ne’er wanton save when by my side, 

And modest when the world she sees ; 

That time our glow may never chill. 

She yields no right through frailty ; 

Her favor is a favor still. 

And I must ever grateful be. 

Yet Pm content, and full of joy. 

If she’ll but grant her smile so sweet, 

Or if at table she’ll employ, 

To pillow hers, her lover’s feet, 


Give me the apple that she bit, 

The glass from which she drank, bestow, 

And when my kiss so orders it. 

Her bosom, veil’d till then, will show. 

And when she wills of love to speak, 

In fond and silent hours of bliss, 

Words from her mouth are all I seek. 

Nought else I crave, — not e’en a kiss. 

With what a soul her mind is fraught, 

Wreath’d round with charms unceasingly ! 

She’s perfect, — and she fails in nought, 

Save in her deigning to love me. 

My rev’rence throws me at her feet, 

My longing throws me on her breast ; 

This , youth, is rapture true and sweet, 

Be wise, thus seeking to be bless’ d. 

When death shall take thee from her side, 

To join th’ angelic choir above, 

In heaven’s bright mansions to abide, — 

No difference at the change thou’ It prove. 


HAPPINESS 


T OGETHER at the altar we 

In vision oft were seen by thee, 
Thyself as bride, as bridegroom I. 

Oft from thy mouth full many a kiss 
In an unguarded hour of bliss 
I then would steal, while none were by. 




AND VISION. 


The purest rapture we then knew. 

The joy those happy hours gave too, 
When tasted, fled, as time fleets on, 
What now avails my joy to me ? 

Like dreams the warmest kisses flee, 
Like kisses, soon all joys are gone. 


THE FAREWELL. 


L ET mine eye the farewell say, 
That my lips can utter ne’er ; 
Fain Pd be a man to-day, 

Yet ’tis hard, oh, hard to bear ! 

Mournful in an hour like this 

Is love’s sweetest pledge, I ween ; 
Cold upon thy mouth the kiss, 

Faint thy fingers’ pressure e’en. 


Oh, what rapture to my heart 
Us’d each stolen kiss to bring! 

As the violets joy impart, 

Gather’d in the early spring. 

Now no garlands I entwine, 

Now no roses pluck for thee. 
Though ’tis springtime, Fanny mine, 
Dreary autumn ’tis to me ! 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NIGHT. 


N OW I leave this cottage lowly, 

Where my love hath made her home, 
And with silent footstep slowly 
Through the darksome forest roam. 

Luna breaks through oaks and bushes, 
Zephyr hastes her steps to meet, 

And the waving birch tree blushes, 
Scattering round her incense sweet. 


Grateful are the cooling breezes 
Of this beauteous summer night, 
Here is felt the charm that pleases, 
And that gives the soul delight. 
Boundless is my joy; yet, Heaven, 
Willingly Fd leave to thee 
Thousand such nights, were one given 
By my maiden lov’d to me ! 
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APPARENT DEATH. 


PROXIMITY. 


W EEP, maiden, weep here o’er the tomb 
of Love; 

He died of nothing — by mere chance was 
slain. 

But is he really dead ? — oh, that I cannot prove : 
A nothing, a mere chance, oft gives him life 
again. 


1 KNOW not, wherefore, dearest love, 
Thou often art so strange and coy ! 
When ’mongst man’s busy-haunts we move, 
Thy coldness puts to flight my joy. 

But soon as night and silence round us reign, 
I know thee by thy kisses sweet again ! 



LIVING REMEMBRANCE. 


H ALF vex’d, half pleas’d, thy love will feel, 
Should’ st thou her knot or ribbon steal ; 
To thee they’re much — I won’t conceal ; 

Such self-deceit may pardon’d be; 

A veil, a kerchief, garter, rings. 

In truth are no mean trifling things, 

But still they’re not enough for me. 

She who is dearest to my heart, 

Gave me, with well-dissembPd smart, 

Of her own life, a living part, 

No charm in aught beside I trace ; 

How do I scorn thy paltry ware ! 

A lock she gave me of the hair 

That wantons o’er her beauteous face. 


If, lov’d one, we must sever’d be, 
Would’ st thou not wholly fly from me, 

I still possess this legacy, 

To look at, and to kiss in play. 

My fate is to the hair’s alli’d, 

We used to woo her with like pride, 

And now we both are far away. 

Her charms with equal joy we press’d, 
Her swelling cheeks anon caress’d, 
Lur’d onward by a yearning bless’d, 5 
Upon her heaving bosom fell. 

Oh, rival, free from envy’s sway, 

Thou precious gift, thou beauteous prey, 
Remain my joy and bliss to tell ! 


THE BLISS OF ABSENCE. 


D RINK, O youth, joy’s purest ray 

From thy lov’d one’s eyes all day, 
And her image paint at night ! 

Better rule no lover knows, 

Yet true rapture greater grows, 

When far sever’d from her sight. 

Powers eternal, distance, time, 

Like the might of stars sublime, 

Gently rock the blood to rest. 

O’er my senses softness steals, 

Yet my bosom lighter feels, 

And I daily am more bless’ d. 


Though I can forget her ne’er, 

Yet my mind is free from care, 

I can calmly live and move ; 
Unperceiv’d infatuation 
Longing turns to adoration, 

Turns to reverence my love. 

Ne’er can cloud, however light, 
Float in ether’s regions bright, 
When drawn upwards by the sun, 
As my heart in rapturous calm. 

Free from envy and alarm, 

Ever love I her alone 1 



TO LUNA. 


S ISTER of the first-born light, 
Type of sorrowing gentleness ! 
Quivering mists in silv’ry dress 
Float around thy features bright ; 
When thy gentle foot is heard, 

From the day-clos’d caverns then 
Wake the mournful ghosts of men, 
I, too, wake, and each night-bird. 

O’er a field of boundless span 
Looks thy gaze both far and wide. 
Raise me upwards to thy side 1 
Grant this to a raving man ! 


And to heights of rapture rais’d, 
Let the knight so crafty peep 
At his maiden while asleep, 
Through her lattice-window glaz’d. 

Soon the bliss of this sweet view, 
Pangs by distance caus’d allays; 
And I gather all’ thy rays, 

And my look I sharpen too. 

Round her unveil’d limbs I see 
Brighter still become the glow, 
And she draws me down below, 
As Endymion once drew thee. 


THE WEDDING NIGHT. 



W ITHIN the chamber, far away 

From the glad feast, sits Love in dread 
Lest guests disturb, in wanton play. 

The silence of the- bridal bed. 

His torch’s pale flame serves to gild 
The scene with mystic sacred glow ; 

The room with incense-clouds is fill’d, 

That ye may perfe<5t rapture know. 

How beats thy heart, when thou dost hear 
The chime that warns thy guests to fly ! 
How glow’st thou for those lips so dear, 

That soon are mute, and nought deny ! 
With her into the holy place 

Thou hast’nest then, to perfedl all; 

The fire the warder’s hands embrace 

Grows, like a night-light, dim and small. 

How heaves her bosom, and how burns 
Her face at every fervent kiss 1 
Her coldness now to trembling turns. 

Thy daring now a duty is. 

Love helps thee to undress her fast. 

But thou art twice as fast as he ; 

And then he shuts both eyes at last 
With sly and roguish modesty. 
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MISCHIEVOUS JOY. 


A S a butterfly renew'd, 

When in life I breath'd my last, 

To the spots my flight I wing, 
Scenes of heav'nly rapture past, 
Over meadows, to the spring, 
Round the hill, and through the wood. 

Soon a tender pair I spy, 

And I look down from my seat 
On the beauteous maiden's head — 
When embodied there I meet 
All I lost as soon as dead — 

Happy as before am I. 



Him she clasps with silent smile, 

And his mouth the hour improves, 
Sent by kindly Deities ; 

First from breast to mouth it roves, 
Then from mouth to hands it flies, 
And I round him sport the while. 

And she sees me hov’ring near ; 
Trembling at her lover's rapture, 

Up she springs — I fly away. 

“ Dearest ! let's the insedt capture ! 
Come ! I long to make my prey 
Yonder pretty little dear !" 


FAREWELL. 


O O break one's word is pleasure-fraught, 
y To do one's duty gives a smart ; 

While man, alas ! will promise nought, 

That is repugnant to his heart. 

Using some magic strains of yore, 

Thou lurest him, when scarcely calm, 

On to sweet folly's fragile bark once more, 

Renewing, doubling chance of harm. 

Why seek to hide thyself from me ? 

Fly not my sight — be open then ! 

Known late or early it must be, 

And here thou hast thy word again. 

My duty is fulfill’d to-day, 

No longer will I guard thee from surprise ; 

But, oh, forgive the friend who from thee turns away, 
And to himself for refuge flies ! 


THE EXCHANGE. 


T HE stones in the streamlet I make my 
bright pillow, 

And open my arms to the swift-rolling billow. 
That lovingly hastens to fall on my breast. 
Then fickleness soon bids it onward be flow- 
ing; 

A second draws nigh, its caresses bestow- 
ing,— 

And so by a twofold enjoyment I’m bless’d. 


And yet thou art trailing in sorrow and sadness 

The moments that life, as it flies, gave for 
gladness, 

Because by thy love thou’rt remember'd no 
more ! 

Oh, call back to mind former days and their 
blisses ! 

The lips of the second will give as sweet kisses 
As any the lips of the first gave before ! 
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NOVEMBER SONG. 


T O the great archer — not to him 
To meet whom flies the sun, 

And who is wont his features dim 
With clouds to overrun — 

But to the boy be vow’d these rhymes, 
Who ’mongst the roses plays, 

Who hears us, and at proper times 
To pierce fair hearts essays. 


Through him the gloomy winter night. 
Of yore so cold and drear, 

Brings many a lov’d friend to our sight, 
And many a woman dear. 

Henceforward shall his image fair 
Stand in yon starry skies. 

And, ever mild and gracious there, 
Alternate set and rise. 


TO THE CHOSEN ONE. 


H AND in hand ! and lip to lip : 

Oh, be faithful, maiden dear ! 
Fare thee well ! thy lover’s ship 
Past full many a rock must steer ; 

But should he the haven see. 

When the storm has ceas’d to break, 
And be happy, reft of thee, — 

May the Gods fierce vengeance take ! 

Boldly dar’d is well nigh won ! 

Half my task is solv’d aright; 

Ev’ry star’s to me a sun, 

Only cowards deem it night. 


Stood I idly by thy side, 

Sorrow still would sadden me ; 
But when seas our paths divide. 
Gladly toil I, — toil for thee ! 

Now the valley I perceive, 

Where together we will go, 

And the streamlet watch each eve. 
Gliding peacefully below. 

Oh, the poplars on yon spot ! 

Oh, the beech trees in yon grove 1 
And behind we’ll build a cot, 

Where to taste the joys of love ! 



^ ^ 
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FIRST LOSS. 



H! who’ll e’er those days re- 
store, 

Those bright days of . early 
love ! 

Who’ll one hour again con- 
cede, 


Of that time so fondly cherish’d ! 
Silently my wounds I feed, 

And with wailing evermore 

Sorrow o’er each joy now perish’d. 
Ah ! who’ll e’er the days restore 
Of that time so fondly cherish’d ! 


AFTER-SENSATIONS. 


W HEN the vine again is blowing, 

Then the wine moves in the cask ; 
When the rose again is glowing, 

Wherefore should I feel oppress’d ? 


Down my cheeks run tears all-burning, 
If I do, or leave my task ; 

I but feel a speechless yearning. 

That pervades my inmost breast. 


But at length I see the reason, 

When the question I would ask : 

’Twas in such a beauteous season, 

Doris glow’d to make me bless’d ! 


PROXIMITY OF THE BELOVED ONE. 



THINK of thee, whene’er the sun his beams 
O’er ocean flings; 

I think of thee, whene’er the moonlight gleams 
In silv’ry springs. 

I see thee, when upon the distant ridge 
- The dust awakes ; 

At midnight’s hour, when on the fragile bridge 
The wand’rer quakes. 

I hear thee, when yon billows rise on high, 
With murmur deep. 

To tread t^ie silent grove oft wander I, 

When all’s asleep. 

I’m near thee, though thou far away may’st be : 
Thou, too, art near ! 

The sun then sets, the stars soon lighten me. 
Would thou wert here ! 



PRESENCE. 



LL things give token of thee I 
As soon as the bright sun is shining. 
Thou too wilt follow, I trust. 

When in the garden thou walkest, 

Thou then art the rose of all roses, 

Lily of lilies as well. 

When thou dost move in the dance, 
Then each constellation moves also ; 
With thee and round thee they move. 

Night ! oh, what bliss were the night ! 
For then thou o’ershadow’st the lustre. 
Dazzling and fair, of the moon. 

Dazzling and beauteous art thou, 

And flowers, and moon and the planets 
Homage pay, Sun, but to thee. 

Sun ! to me also be thou 
Creator of days bright and glorious ; 
Life and Eternity this 1 


TO THE DISTANT ONE. 


A ND have I lost thee evermore ? 

Hast thou, O fair one, from me flown ? 
Still in mine ear sounds, as of yore, 

Thine ev’ry word, thine ev’ry tone. 


As when at morn the wand’rer’s eye 
Attempts to pierce the air in vain, 
When, hidden in the azure sky, 

’The lark high o’er him chants his strain 


So do I cast my troubl’d gaze 

Through bush, through forest, o’er the lea ; 
Thou art invok’d by all my lays ; 

Oh, come then, lov’d one, back to me ! 


BY THE RIVER. 


F LOW on, ye lays so lov’d, so fair, 
On to Oblivion’s ocean flow ! 
May no rapt boy recall you e’er, 

No maiden in her beauty’s glow 1 


My love alone was then your theme, 
But now she scorns my passion true. 
Ye were but written in the stream ; 

As it flows on, then, flow ye too ! 



NIGHT 


W HEN on thy pillow lying, 

Half listen, I implore, 

And at my lute’s soft sighing, 

Sleep on ! what would’st thou more? 

For at my lute’s soft sighing 
The stars their blessings pour 
On feelings never-dying ; 

Sleep on ! what would’st thou more? 

Those feelings never-dying 
My spirit aid to soar 


SONG. 


| From earthly conflicts trying ; 

Sleep on ! what would’st thou more? 

From earthly confli&s trying 
Thou driv’st me to this shore ; 
Through thee I’m hither flying, — 

Sleep on ! what would’st thou more? 

Through thee I’m hither flying, 

Thou wilt not list before 
In slumbers thou art lying : 

Sleep on ! what would’st thou more? 












THE 


PROSPEROUS 

VOYAGE. 


[SPELL’D are the vapors, 
And radiant is heaven. 
Whilst Hollis loosens 
Our anguish-fraught bond ; 
The zephyrs are sighing, 
Alert is the sailor. 

Quick 1 nimbly be plying ! 
The billows are riven. 

The distance approaches ; 

I see land beyond ! 


COURAGE. 


C ARELESSLY over the plain away, 
Where by the boldest man no 
path 

Cut before thee thou canst discern, 
Make for thyself a path ! 

Silence, lov’d one, my heart ! 
Cracking, let it not break ! 

Breaking, break not with thee I 


ADMONITION. 




W HEREFORE ever ramble on? 

For the Good is lying near. 
Fortune learn to seize alone, 

For that Fortune’s ever here. 


WELCOME AND FAREWELL. 


Q UICK throbb’d my heart : to horse ! haste, 
haste 1 

And lo I ’twas done with speed of light; 
The evening soon the world embrac’d, 

And o’er the mountains hung the night. 
Soon stood, in robe of mist, the oak, 

A tow’ ring giant in his size. 

Where darkness through the thicket broke, 
And glar’d with hundred gloomy eyes. 

From out a hill of clouds the moon 
With mournful gaze began to peer : 

The winds their soft wings flutter’d soon, 

And murmur’d in mine awe-struck ear ; 
The night a thousand monsters made, 

Yet fresh and joyous was my mind ; 

What fire within my veins then play’d I 
What glow was in my bosom shrin’d 1 


I saw thee, and with tender pride 
Felt thy sweet gaze pour joy on me ; 
While all my heart was at thy side. 

And ev’ry breath I breath’d for thee. 
The roseate hues that Spring supplies 
Were playing round thy features fair, 
And love for me — ye Deities ! 

I hope it, I deserv’d it ne’er ! 

But when the morning sun return’d, 
Departure fill’d with grief my heart : 
Within thy kiss, what rapture burn’d 1 
But in thy look, what bitter smart ! 

I went — thy gaze to earth first rov’d — 
Thou follow’dst me with tearful eye : 
And yet, what rapture to be lov’d ! 

And, gods, to love — what ecstasy ! 
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NEW LOVE, NEW LIFE. 


H EART! my heart! what means this feeling? j 
What oppresseth thee so sore? 

What strange life is o’er me stealing ! 

I acknowledge thee no more. 

Fled is all that gave thee gladness, 

Fled the cause of all thy sadness, 

Fled thy peace, thine industry — 

Ah, why suffer it to be ? 

Say, do beauty’s graces youthful, 

Does this form so fair and bright. 

Does this gaze, so kind, so truthful, 

Chain thee with unceasing might ? 


Would I tear me from her boldly, 
Courage take, and fly her coldly, 

Back to her I’m forthwith led 
By the path I seek to tread. 

By a thread I ne’er can sever, 

For ’tis ’twin’d with magic skill, 

Doth the cruel maid forever 
Hold me fast against my will. 

While those magic chains confine me, 

To her will I must resign me. 

Ah, the change in truth is great ! 

Love ! kind love ! release me straight ! 



TO BELINDA. 


W HEREFORE drag me to yon glitt’ring 
eddy, 

With resistless might ? 

Was I, then, not truly bless’ d already 
In the silent night ? 

In my secret chamber refuge taking, 

’Neath the moon’s soft ray, 

And her awful light around me breaking, 
Musing there I lay. 


And I dream’d of hours with joy o’erflow- 
ing, 

Golden, truly bless’ d, 

While thine image so belov’d was glowing 
Deep within my breast. 

Now to the card-table hast thou bound me, 
’Midst the torches’ glare? 

Whilst unhappy faces are around me, 

Dost thou hold me there ? 


Spring-flowers are to me more rapture-giving, 
Now conceal’d from view ; 

Where thou, angel, art, is Nature living, 

Love and kindness too. 


S — (g — § 

MAY SONG. 


H OW fair doth Nature 
Appear again ! 

How bright the sunbeams ! 
How smiles the plain ! 

The flowers are bursting 
From ev’ry bough, 

And thousand voices 
Each bush yields now. 


And joy and gladness 
Fill ev’ry breast : 

O earth ! — O sunlight ! 
Oh, rapture bless’ d ! 

O love ! O lov’d one ! 

As golden bright, 

As clouds of morning 
On yonder height ! 
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Thou blessest gladly 
The smiling field, — 

The world in fragrant 
Vapor conceal’d. 

Oh, maiden, maiden, 
How love I thee 1 

Thine eye, how gleams it ! 
How lov’st thou me! 

The blithe lark loveth 
Sweet song and air, 

The morning floweret 
Heav’n’s incense fair, 

As I now love thee 
With fond desire, 

For thou dost give me 
Youth, joy and fire, 

For new-born dances 
And minstrelsy. 

Be ever happy, 

As thou lov’st me ! 



WITH A PAINTED RIBBON. 


L ITTLE leaves and flow’rets too, 
Scatter we with gentle hand, 

Kind young spring-gods to the view, 
Sporting on an airy band. 

Zephyr, bear it on thy wing, 

Twine it round my lov'd one’s dress ; 
To her glass then let her spring, 

Full of eager joyousness. 


Roses round her let her see, 

She herself a youthful rose. 
Grant, dear life, one look to me ! 
’Twill repay me all my woes. 

What this bosom feels, feel thou, 
Freely offer me thy hand ; 

Let the band that joins us now 
Be no fragile rosy band ! 


■ - >* 4 0 * 0 ' — ■ 

WITH A GOLDEN NECKLACE. 



EVOTION a chain to bring thee burns, 
That, train’d to suppleness of old, 

On thy fair neck to nestle, yearns, 

In many a hundred little fold. 

To please the silly thing consent ! 

’Tis harmless, and from boldness free ! 
By day a trifling ornament, 

At night ’tis cast aside by thee. 

But if the chain they bring thee ever, 
Heavier, more fraught with weal or woe, 
I’d then, Lisette, reproach thee never 
If thou should’ st greater scruples show. 


TO CHARLOTTE. 


J ft/IIDST the noise of merriment and glee, 
l V 1 * Midst full many a sorrow, many a care, 

Charlotte, I remember, we remember thee, 
How, at evening’s hour so fair, 

Thou a kindly hand didst reach us, 

When thou, in some happy place 
Where more fair is Nature’s face, 

Many a lightlv-hidden trace 
Of a spirit lov’d didst teach us. 

Well ’tis that thy worth I rightly knew, — 
That I, in the hour when first we met, 
While the first impression fill’d me yet, 
Call’d thee then a girl both good and true. 


Rear’d in silence, calmly, knowing nought, 
On the world we suddenly are thrown ; 
Hundred thousand billows round us sport ; 

All things charm us — many please alone, 
Many grieve us, and as hour on hour is steal- 
ing, 

To and fro our restless natures sway ; 

First we feel, and then we find each feeling 
By the changeful world -stream borne away. 

Well I know, we oft within us find 
Many a hope and many a smart. 

Charlotte, who can know our mind ? 
Charlotte, who can know our heart ? 
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Ah ! ’t would fain be understood, ’twould fain 
o’erflow 

In some creature’s fellow-feelings bless’d, 
And, with trust, in twofold measure know 
All the grief and joy in Nature’s breast. 

Then thine eye is oft around thee cast, 

But in vain, for all seems clos’d forever; 
Thus the fairest part of life is madly pass’d 
Free from storm, but resting never ; 

To thy sorrow thou’rt to-day repell’d 
By what yesterday obey’d thee. 

Can that world by thee be worthy held 
Which so oft betray’d tfiee? 


Which, ’mid all thy pleasures and thy pains, 
Liv’d in selfish, unconcern’d repose? 

See, the soul its secret cells regains, 

And the heart — makes haste to close. 

Thus found I thee, and gladly went to meet 
thee ; 

“She’s worthy of all love 1” I cried, 

And pray’d that Heaven with purest bliss might 
greet thee, 

Which in thy friend it richly hath sup- 
plied. 


ON THE LAKE. 


I DRINK fresh nourishment, new blood 
From out this world more free ; 

The Nature is so kind and good 
That to her breast clasps me l 
The billows toss our bark on high, 

And with our oars keep time, 

While cloudy mountains tow’rd the sky 
Before our progress climb. 

Say, mine eye, why sink’st thou down ? 
Golden visions, are ye flown ? 

Hence, thou dream, tho’ golden-twin’d ; 
Here, too, love and life I find. 

Over the waters are blinking 
Many a thousand fair star ; 

Gentle mists are drinking 
Round the horizon afar. 

Round the shady creek lightly 
Morning zephyrs awake, 

And the ripen’d fruit brightly 
Mirrors itself in the lake. 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 


I F I, dearest Lily, did not love thee, 

How this prospedl would enchant my 
sight ! 

And yet if I, Lily, did not love thee, 

Could I find, or here or there, delight ? I 



T HIS nosegay, — ’twas / dress’d it, — 
Greets thee a thousand times ! 

Oft stoop’d I, and caress’d it, 

Ah ! full a thousand times, 

And ’gainst my bosom press’d it 
A hundred thousand times ! 
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MAY SONG. 


B ETWEEN wheatfield and corn, 
Between hedgerow and thorn, 
Between pasture and tree, 

Where’s my sweetheart ? 

Tell it me ! 

Sweetheart caught I 
Not at home ; 

She’s then, thought I, 

Gone to roam. 


* Fair and loving 

Blooms sweet May ; 
Sweetheart’s roving, 

Free and gay. 

By the rock near the wave, 
Where her first kiss she gave. 
On the greensward, to me, — 
Something I see ! 

Is it she ? 


PREMATURE SPRING. 


D AYS full of rapture, 
Are ye renew’d ? — 
Smile in the sunlight, 
Mountain and wood ? 

Streams richer laden 
Flow through the dale. 
Are these the meadows ? 
Is this the vale ? 

Coolness cerulean ! 
Heaven and height ! 
Fish crowd the ocean, 
Golden and bright. 


Birds of gay plu- 
mage 

Sport in the grove, 

Heavenly num- 
bers 

Singing above. 

Under the ver- 
dure’s 

Vigorous bloom, 

Bees, softly hum- 
ming, 

Juices consume. 


Gentle disturbance 
Quivers in air, 
Sleep-causing fragrance, 
Motion so fair. 

Soon with more power 
Rises the breeze. 

Then in a moment 
Dies in the trees. 

But to the bosom 
Comes it again. 

Aid me, ye Muses, 

Bliss to sustain ! 

Say what has happen’d 
Since yester e’en ? 

Oh, ye fair sisters. 

Her I have seen ! 
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LOURISH greener, as ye clamber, 
O ye leaves, to seek my chamber, 
Up the trellis’ d vine on high ! 
May ye swell, twin-berries tender, 
Juicier far, — and with more splen- 
dor 

Ripen, and more speedily ! 
O'er ye broods the sun at even 
As he sinks to rest, and heaven 
Softly breathes into your ear 
All its fertilizing fulness, 

While the moon's refreshing cool- 
ness, 

Magic-laden, hovers near ; 
And, alas ! ye’re water’d ever 
By a stream of tears that rill 
From mine eyes, — tears ceasing 
never, 

Tears of love that nought can 
still ! 


RESTLESS LOVE. 


T HROUGH rain, through snow, 
Through tempest go ! 
'Mongst steaming caves, 

O’er misty waves, 

On, on ! still on ! 

Peace, rest have flown ! 

Sooner through sadness 
I’d wish to be slain, 

Than all the gladness 
Of life to sustain ; 

All the fond yearning 
That heart feels for heart, 

Only seems burning 

To make them both smart ! 


How shall I fly? 
Forest wards hie ? 
Vain were all strife ! 
Bright crown of life, 
Turbulent bliss, — 
Love, thou art this 1 
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THE SHEPHERDS LAMENT. 


O N yonder lofty mountain 

A thousand times I stand, 
And on my staff reclining, 

Look down on the smiling land.' 

My grazing flocks then I follow, 
My dog protecting them well ; 

I find myself in the valley, 

But how, I scarcely can tell. 


The whole of the meadow is cover’d 
With flowers of beauty rare ; 

I pluck them, but pluck them unknowing 
To whom the offering to bear. 

In rain and storm and tempest, 

I tarry beneath the tree, 

But clos’d remaineth yon portal ; 

’Tis all but a vision to me. 
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High over yonder dwelling, 

There rises a rainbow gay ; 

But she from home hath departed, 
And wander’d far, far away. 


Yes, far away hath she wander’d, 

Perchance e’en over the sea ; 

Move onward, ye sheep, then, move onward ! 
Full sad the shepherd must be. 




COMFORT IN TEARS. 


H OW happens it that thou art sad, 
While happy all appear? 

Thine eye proclaims too well that thou 
Hast wept full many a tear. 

“If I have wept in solitude, 

None other shares my grief* 

And tears to me sweet balsam are, 

And give my heart relief. * * 

Thy happy friends invite thee now, — 
Oh, come, then, to our breast ! 

And let the loss thou hast sustain’d 
Be there to us confess'd ! 

“Ye shout, torment me, knowing not 
What ’tis affli&eth me ; 

Ah, no ! I have sustain’d no loss, 
Whate’er may wanting be.” 


i If so it is, arise in haste ! 

Thou’rt young and full of life. 

At years like thine, man’s bless’d with strength 
And courage for the strife. 

“Ah, no ! in vain ’twould be to strive, 

The thing I seek is far ; 

It dwells as high, it gleams as fair 
As yonder glitt’ring star.” 

The stars we never long to clasp, 

We revel in their light, 

And with enchantment upward gaze, 

Each clear and radiant night. 

“ And I with rapture upward gaze, 

! On many a blissful day; 

] Then let me pass the night in tears, 

' Till tears are wip’d away !” 
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LONGING. 


IAT pulls at my heart so ? 

What tells me to roam ? 
What drags me and lures me 
From chamber and home ? 
How round the cliffs gather 
The clouds high in air ! 

I fain would go thither, 

I fain would be there ! 

The sociable flight 

Of the ravens comes back ; 

I mingle amongst them, 

And follow their track. 

Round wall and round mountain 
Together we fly ; 

She tarries below there, 

I after her spy. 

Then onward she wanders, 

My flight I wing soon 

To the wood fill’d with bushes, 

A bird of sweet tune. 



She tarries and hearkens, 
And smiling, thinks she : 

** How sweetly he’s singing ! 
He’s singing to me I” 

The heights are illum’d 
By the fast setting sun ; 

The pensive fair maiden 
Looks thoughtfully on 

She roams by the streamlet, 
O’er meadows she goes. 

And darker and darker 
The pathway fast grows. 

I rise on a sudden, 

A glimmering star ; 

“What glitters above me, 

So near and so far?” 

And when thou with wonder 
Hast gaz’d on the light, 

I fall down before thee, 
Entranc’d by thy sight ! 


TO MIGNON. 


O VER vale and torrent far 

Rolls along the sun’s bright car. 
Ah ! he wakens in his course 
Mine, as thy deep-seated smart 
In the heart, 

Ev’ry morning with new force. 

Scarce avails night aught to me ; 

E’en the visions that I see 
Come but in a mournful guise ; 

And I feel this silent smart 
In my heart 

With creative power arise. 

During many a beauteous year 
I have seen ships ’neath me steer, 

As they seek the shelt’ring bay; 


But, alas, each lasting smart 
In my heart 

Floats not with the stream away. 

I must wear a gala dress. 

Long stor’d up within my press, 

For to-day to feasts is given ; 

None know with what bitter smart 
Is my heart 

Fearfully and madly riven. 

Secretly I weep each tear, 

Yet can cheerful e’en appear, 

With a face of healthy red ; 

For if deadly were this smart 
In my heart. 

Ah, I then had long been dead ! 


THE MOUNTAIN CASTLE 


T HERE stands on yonder high mountain 
A castle built of yore, 

Where once lurk’d horse and horseman 
In rear of gate and of door. 


Now door and gate are in ashes, 
And all around is so still ; 
And over the fallen ruins 
I clamber just as I will. 



Below once lay a cellar, No longer the goblet she places 

With costly wines well stor'd ; Before the guests at the feast ; 

No more the glad maid with her pitcher The flask at the meal so hallow’d 

Descends there to draw from the hoard. No longer she fills for the priest. 



No more for the eager squire 

The draught in the passage is pour’d ; 
No more for the flying present 
Receives she the flying reward. 

For all the roof and the rafters, 

They all long since have been burn’d, 
And stairs and passage and chapel 
To rubbish and ruins are turn’d. 

Yet when with lute and with flagon, 
When day was smiling and bright, 


I’ve watch’d my mistress climbing 
To gain this perilous height, 

Then rapture joyous and radiant 
The silence so desolate broke, 
And all, as in days long vanish’d. 
Once more to enjoyment awoke ; 

As if for guests of high station 
The largest rooms were prepar’d ; 
As if from those times so precious 
A couple thither had far’d ; 
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As if there stood in his chapel 
The priest in his sacred dress. 

And ask’d : “Would ye twain be united?” 
And we, with a smile, answer’d, “ Yes !” 

And songs that breath’d a deep feeling, 
That touch’d the heart’s innermost chord, 
The music -fraught mouth of sweet echo, 
Instead of the many, outpour’d. 


And when at eve all was hidden 
In silence unbroken and deep, 

The glowing sun then look’d upwards, 
And gaz’d on the summit so steep. 

And squire and maiden then glitter’d 
As bright and gay as a lord, 

She seiz’d the time for her present, 
And he to give her reward. 




THE SPIRIT’S SALUTE. 


T HE hero’s noble shade stands high 
On yonder turret gray ; 

And as the ship is sailing by, 

He speeds it on his way. 

“See with what strength these sinews thrill’d! 

This heart, how firm and wild ! 

These bones, what knightly marrow fill’d ! 
This cup, how bright it smil’d ! 

“ Half of my life I strove and fought, 

And half I calmly pass’d ; 

And thou, oh, ship, with beings fraught, 

Sail safely to the last I” 




TO A GOLDEN HEART THAT 
HE WORE ROUND HIS 
NECK. 


O H, thou token lov’d of joys now perish’d ; 
That I still wear from my neck sus- 
pended, 

Art thou stronger than our spirit-bond so 
cherish’d ? 

Or canst thou prolong love’s days untimely 
ended ? 

Lily, I fly from thee ! I still am doom’d to 
range, 

Thro’ countries strange, 

Thro’ distant vales and woods, link’d on to 
thee ! 

Ah, Lily’s heart could surely never fall 
So soon away from me ! 


As when a bird hath broken from his thrall. 
And seeks the forest green, 

Proof of imprisonment he bears behind him, 
A morsel of the thread once used to bind 
him ; 

The free-born bird of old no more is seen, 
For he another’s prey hath been. 
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THE BLISS OF SORROW. 


N EVER dry, never dry, 

Tears that eternal love sheddeth ! 
How dreary, how dead doth the world still 
appear, 

When only half-dried on the eye is the tear ! 
Never dry, never dry, 

Tears that unhappy love sheddeth ! 


THE WANDERER’S NIGHT- 
SONG. 


T HOU who comest from on high, 
Who all woes and sorrows stillest, 
Who, for twofold misery, 

Hearts with twofold balsam fillest, 

Would this constant strife would cease ! 

What are pain and rapture now? 
Blissful Peace, 

To my bosom hasten thou ! 
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THE SAME. 


H USH’D on the hM 
Is the breeze ; 

Scarce by the zephyr 
The trees 
Softly are press’d ; 

The wood bird’s asleep on the bough. 
Wait, then, and thou 
Soon wilt find rest. 

TO THE MOON. 



Castest far away. 

Thou dost o’er my fields extend 
Thy sweet soothing eye, 
Watching like a gentle friend. 
O’er my destiny. 


Vanish’d days of bliss and woe 
Haunt me with their tone, 

Joy and grief in turns I know, 

As I stray alone. 

Stream belov’d, flow on ! flow on ! 

Ne’er can I be gay ! 

Thus have sport and kisses gone, 

Truth thus pass’d away. 

Once I seem’d the lord to be 
Of that prize so fair ! 

Now, to our deep sorrow, we 
Can forget it ne’er. 

Murmur, stream, the vale along, 

Never cease thy sighs ; 

Murmur, whisper to my song 
Answering melodies ! 

When thou in the winter’s night 
Overflow ’st in wrath, 

Or in spring-time sparkiest bright, 

As the buds shoot forth. 

He who from the world retires, 

Void of hate, is bless’d ; 

Who a friend’s true love inspires, 
Leaning on his breast ! 

That which heedless man ne’er knew, 

Or ne’er thought aright, 

Roams the bosom’s labyrinth through, 
Boldly into night. 

THE HUNTER’S EVEN-SONG. 

T HE plain with still and wand’ring feet, 
And gun full-charg’d, I tread, 

And hov’ring see thine image sweet, 

Thine image dear, o’erhead. 

In gentle silence thou dost fare 
Through field and valley dear ; 

But doth my fleeting image ne’er 
To thy mind’s eye appear ? 

His image, who, by grief oppress’d, 
Roams through the world forlorn, 

And wanders on from east to west 
Because from thee he’s torn ? 

When I would think of none but thee, 
Mine eyes the moon survey ; 

A calm repose then steals o’er me, 

But how , ’twere hard to say. 
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MY ONLY PROPERTY. 


I FEEL that I’m possess'd of nought, 
Saving the free unfetter’d thought 
Which from my bosom seeks to flow, 
And each propitious passing hour 
That suffers me in all its power 
A loving fate with truth to know. 


TO LINA. 


S HOULD these songs, love, as they fleet, 
Chance again to reach thy hand, 

At the piano take thy seat, 

Where thy friend was wont to stand ! 


Sweep with finger bold the string, 
Then the book one moment see : 
But read not ! do nought but sing ! 
And each page thine own will be ! 


Ah, what grief the song imparts 
With its letters, black on white, 

That, when breath’d by thee, our hearts 
Now can break and now delight ! 
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What we sing in company 
Soon from heart to heart will fly. 


ON THE NEW YEAR. 


ATE now allows us, 

’Twixt the departing 
And the upstarting, 

Happy to be ; 

And at the call of 
Memory cherish’d, 

Future and perish’d 
Moments we see. 

Seasons of anguish, — 

Ah, they must ever 
Truth from woe sever, 

Love and joy part ; 

Days still more worthy 
Soon will unite us, 

Fairer songs light us, 

Strength’ ning the heart. Sad and dejeded, 

Others may view ; 

We, thus united, But, on us gently 

Think of, with gladness, Shineth a true one, 

Rapture and sadness, And to the new one 

Sorrow now flies. We, too, are new. 

Oh, how mysterious 

Fortune’s diredion ! As a fond couple 

Old the connedion, ’Midst the dance veering, 

New-born the prize 1 First disappearing, 

Then reappear, 

Thank, for this, Fortune, So let affedion 

Wavering blindly ! Guide thro’ life’s mazy 

Thank all that, kindly Pathways so hazy 

Fate may bestow I Into the year ! 


Revel in change's 
Impulses clearer, 
Love far sincerer, 
More heartfelt glow ! 

Over the old one, 
Wrinkles collected, 
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ANNIVERSARY SONG. 


W HY pacest thou, my neighbor fair, 
The garden all alone ? 

If house and land thou seek’st to guard, 
I’d thee as mistress own. 

My brother sought the cellar-maid, 

And suffer’d her no rest ; 

She gave him a refreshing draught, 

A kiss, too, she impress’d. 

My cousin is a prudent wight, 

The cook’s by him ador’d ; 

He turns the spit round ceaselessly, 

To gain love’s sweet reward. 

We six together then began 
A banquet to consume, 

When lo ! a fourth pair singing came, 
And danc’d into the room. 


Welcome were they, — and welcome too 
Was a fifth jovial pair, 

Brimful of news, and stor’d with tales 
And jests both new and rare. 

For riddles, spirit, raillery, 

And wit, a place remain’d ; 

A sixth pair then our circle join’d, 

And so that prize was gain’d. 

And yet to make us truly bless’d, 

One miss’d we, and full sore ; 

A true and tender couple came, — 

We needed then no more. 

The social banquet now goes on, 
Unchequer’d by alloy; 

The sacred double-numbers then 
Let all at once enjoy ! 


THE SPRING ORACLE. 


O H, prophetic bird so bright, 

Blossom-songster, cuckoo hight ! 
In the fairest time of year, 

Dearest bird, oh 1 deign to hear 
What a youthful pair would pray ; 

Do thou call, if hope they may : 

Thy cuck-oo, thy cuck-oo, 

Ever more cuck-oo, cuck-oo ! 

Hearest thou? A loving pair 
Fain would to the altar fare ; 

Yes 1 a pair in happy youth, 

Full of virtue, full of truth. 

Is the hour not fix’d by fate? 

Say, how long must they still wait ? 
Hark 1 cuck-oo ! hark ! cuck-oo ! 
Silent yet ! for shame, cuck-oo 1 

'Tis not our fault, certainly 1 
Only two years patient be ! 

But if we ourselves please here, 

Will pa-pa-papas appear? 


Know that thou’It more kindness do us, 
More thou’It prophesy unto us. 

One 1 cuck-oo ! Two ! cuck-oo ! 

Ever, ever, cuck-oo, cuck-oo, coo ! 

If we’ve calculated clearly, 

We have half a dozen nearly. 

If good promises we’ll give, 

Wilt thou say how long we’ll live ? 

Truly, we’ll confess to thee, 

We’d prolong it willingly. 

Coo cuck-oo, coo cuck-oo, 

Coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo ! 

Life is one continued feast — 

(If we keep no score, at least.) 

If now we together dwell. 

Will true love remain as well ? 

For if that should e’er decay, 

Happiness would pass away. 

Coo cuck-oo, coo cuck-oo, 

Coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo, coo ! 
(Gracefully ad infinitum.') 



THE HAPPY COUPLE. 


A FTER these vernal rains We cast our distant gaze 

That we so warmly sought, Far in the misty blue ; 

Dear wife, see how our plains Here gentle love still strays, 

With blessings sweet are fraught ! i Here dwells still rapture true. 
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Thou seest whither go 
Yon pair of pigeons white, 
Where swelling violets blow 
Round sunny foliage bright. 
’Twas there we gather’d first 
A nosegay as we rov’d ; 

There into flame first burst 
The passion that we prov’d. 

Yet when, with plighted troth, 

The priest beheld us fare 
Home from the altar both, 

With many a youthful pair, — 
Then other moons had birth, 

And many a beauteous sun. 

Then we had gain’d the earth 
Whereon life’s race to run. 

A hundred thousand fold 

The mighty bond was seal’d; 

In woods, on mountains cold, 

In bushes, in the field, 

Within the wall, in caves, 

And on the craggy height, 

And love, e’en o’er the waves, 

Bore in his tube the light. 

Contented we remain’d, 

We deem’d ourselves a pair; 
’Twas otherwise ordain’d, 

For, lo ! a third was there ; 

A fourth, fifth, sixth appear’d, 

And sat around our board ; 

And now the plants we’ve rear’d 
High o’er our heads have soar’d ! 

How fair and pleasant looks, 

On yonder beauteous spot. 
Embrac’d by poplar-brooks, 

The newly-finish’d cot ! 

Who is it there that sits 
In that glad home above ? 

Is’t not our darling Fritz 
With his own darling love? 


Beside yon precipice, 

Whence pent-up waters steal. 

And, leaving the abyss, 

Fall foaming through the wheel, — 
Though people often tell 
Of millers* wives so fair, 

Yet none can e’er excel 
Our dearest daughter there ! 

Yet where the thick-set green 

Stands round yon church and sod, 
Where the old fir tree’s seen 
Alone tow’rd heaven to nod, — 

’Tis there the ashes lie 
Of our untimely dead ; 

From earth our gaze on high 
By their bless’d memory’s led. 

See how yon hill is bright 
With billowy- waving arms ! 

The force returns, whose might 
Has vanquish’d war’s alarms. 

Who proudly hastens here 
With wreath -encircl’d brow? 

’Tis like our child so dear ! — 

Thus Charles comes homeward now. 

That dearest honor’d guest 
Is welcom’d by the bride; 

She makes the true one bless’d. 

At the glad festal tide. 

And ev’ry one makes haste 
To join the dance with glee ; 

While thou with wreaths hast grac’d 
The youngest children three. 

To sound of flute and horn 
The time appears renew’d, 

When we, in love’s young morn, 

In the glad dance upstood ; 

And perfect bliss I know 
Ere the year’s course is run. 

For to the font we go 

With grandson and with son ! 
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SONG OF FELLOWSHIP. 


N ev’ry hour of joy 
That love and wine prolong. 

The moments we’ll employ 
To carol forth this song ! 

We’re gather’d in His name, 

Whose power hath brought us here ; 

He kindled first our flame, 

He bids it burn more clear. 

Then gladly glow to-night, 

And let our hearts combine ! 

Up ! quaff with fresh delight 
This glass of sparkling wine ! 

Up! hail the joyous hour, 

And let your kiss be true ; 

With each new bond of power 
The old becomes the new ! 

Who in our circle lives, 

And is not happy there? 

True liberty it gives, 

And brother’s love so fair. 


Thus heart and heart through life 
With mutual love are fill’d ; 

And by no causeless strife 
Our union e’er is chill’d. 

Our hopes a God has crown’d 
With life-discernment free. 

And all we view around, 

Renews our ecstasy. 

Ne’er by caprice oppress’d, 

Our bliss is ne’er destroy’d ; 

More freely throbs our breast, 

By fancies ne’er alloy’d. 

Where’er our foot we set, 

The more life’s path extends, 

And brighter, brighter yet 
Our gaze on high ascends. 

We know no grief or pain, 

Though all things fall and rise ; 

Long may we thus remain ! 
Eternal be our ties ! 


CONSTANCY IN CHANGE. 


C OULD this early bliss but rest 
Constant for one single hour ! 
But e’en now the humid West 
Scatters many a vernal shower. 
Should the verdure give me joy ? 

’Tis to it I owe the shade ; 

Soon will storms its bloom destroy, 
Soon will Autumn bid it fade. 

Eagerly thy portion seize, 

If thou would’ st possess the fruit ! 
Fast begin to ripen these, 

And the rest already shoot. 

With each heavy storm of rain 
Change comes o’er thy valley fair ; 
Once, alas ! but not again 

Can the same stream hold thee e’er. 

And thyself, what erst at least 
Firm as rocks appear’d to rise, 
Walls and palaces thou seest 
But with ever-changing eyes. 


Fled forever now the lip 
That with kisses used to glow, 

And the foot, that used to skip 
O’er the mountain, like the roe. 

And the hand, so true and warm, 
Ever rais’d in charity, 

And the cunning-fashion ’d form, — 
All are now chang’d utterly. 

And what used to bear thy name, 
When upon yon spot it stood, 

Like a roiling billow came, 

Hast’ning on to join the flood. 

Bte then the beginning found 
With the end in unison, 

Swifter than the forms around 
Are themselves now fleeting on ! 
Thank the merit in thy breast, 

Thank the mould within thy heart, 
That the Muses’ favor bless’ d 
Ne’er will perish, ne’er depart. 
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TABLE SONG. 


O ’ER me, — how I cannot say, — 
Heav’nly rapture's growing. 
Will it help to guide my way 
To yon stars all-glowing? 

Yet that here I’d sooner be, 

To assert I’m able, 

Where, with wine and harmony, 

I may thump the table. 

Wonder not, my dearest friends, 
What ’tis gives me pleasure ; 

For of all that earth e’er lends, 

’Tis the sweetest treasure. 
Therefore solemnly I swear, 

With no reservation, 

That maliciously I'll ne’er 
Leave my present station. 

Now that here we’re gather’d round, 
Chasing cares and slumbers, 

Let, methought, the goblet sound 
To the bard’s glad numbers 1 
Many a hundred mile away, 

Go those we love dearly ; 
Therefore let us here to-day 
Make the glass ring clearly ! 


Here’s His health, through Whom we live ! 

I that faith inherit. 

To our king the next toast give, 

Honor is his merit, 

'Gainst each in- and outward foe 
He’s our rock and tower. 

Of his maintenance thinks he though, 

More that grows his power. 

Next to her good health I drink, 

Who has stirr’d my passion ; 

Of his mistress let each think, 

Think in knightly fashion. 

If the beauteous maid but see 
Whom ’tis I now call so, 

Let her smiling nod to me : 

“ Here’s my love’s health also !” 

To those friends, — the two or three, — 

Be our next toast given, 

In whose presence revel we, 

In the silent even, — 

Who the gloomy mist so cold 
Scatter gently, lightly ; 

To those friends, then, new or old, 

Let the toast ring brightly. 
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Broader now the stream rolls on, 
With its waves more swelling, 
While in higher, nobler tone, 
Comrades, we are dwelling, — 
We who with collected might. 
Bravely cling together, 

Both in fortune’s sunshine bright, 
And in stormy weather. 


Just as we are gather’d thus, 
Others are colle&ed ; 

On them, therefore, as on us, 
Be Fate’s smile diredted ! 
From the springhead to the sea, 
Many a mill’s revolving, 

And the world’s prosperity 
Is the task I’m solving. 



WONT AND DONE. 


I HAVE lov’d ; for the first time with pas- 
sion I rave ! 

I then was the servant, but now am the slave ; 

I then was the servant of all : 

By this creature so charming I now am fast 
bound, 

To love and love’s guerdon she turns all around, 
And her my sole mistress I call. 

I’ve had faith ; for the first time my faith is 
now strong ! 

And though matters go strangely, though 
matters go wrong. 

To the ranks of the faithful I’m true : 
Though ofttimes ’twas dark and though oft- 
times ’twas drear, 

In the pressure of need, and when danger was 
near. 

Yet the dawning of light I now view. 

I have eaten ; but ne’er have thus relish’d my 
food ! 

For when glad are the senses, and joyous the 
blood, 

At table all else is effac’d : 

As for youth, it but swallows, then whistles an 
air; 

As for me, to a jovial resort I’d repair, 

Wh«w t0 ea ^ an( j enjoy what I taste. 


I have drunk; but have never thus relish’d 
the bowl ! 

For wine makes us lords, and enlivens the 
soul, 

And loosens the trembling slave’s tongue. 

Let’s seek not to spare then the heart -stirring 
drink, 

For though in the barrel the old wine may 
sink. 

In its place will fast mellow the young. 

I have danc’d, and to dancing am pledg’d by 
a vow ! 

Though no caper or waltz may be rav’d about 
now, 

In a dance that’s becoming, whirl round. 

And he who a nosegay of flowers has dress’d, 

And cares not for one any more than the 
rest, 

With a garland of mirth is aye crown’d. 

Then once more be merry, and banish all 
woes ! 

For he who but gathers the blossoming rose, 

By its thorns will be tickl’d alone. 

To-day still, as yesterday, glimmers the star ; 

Take care from all heads that hang down to 
keep far, 

And make but the future thine own. 
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GENERAL CONFESSION. 


I N this noble ring to-day 
Let my warning shame ye ! 

Listen to my solemn voice, — 

Seldom does it name ye. 

Many a thing have ye intended, 

Many a thing have badly ended. 

And now I must blame ye. 

At some moment in our lives 
We must all repent us ! 

So confess, with pious trust, 

All your sins momentous ! 

Error’s crooked pathways shunning, 

Let us, on the straight road running, 
Honestly content us ! 

Yes ! we’ve oft, when waking, dream’ d, 
Let’s confess it rightly ; 

Left undrairi’d the brimming cup, 

When it sparkl’d brightly ; 

Many a shepherd ’s-hour’s soft blisses, 
Many a dear mouth’s flying kisses 
We’ve neglected lightly. 


Mute and silent have we sat. 

Whilst the blockheads prated. 

And above e’en song divine 
Have their babblings rated ; 

To account we’ve even call’d us 
For the moments that enthrall’d us, 
With enjoyment freighted. 

If thou’ It absolution grant 
To thy true ones ever, 

We, to execute thy will, 

Ceaseless will endeavor. 

From half-measures strive to wean us, 
Wholly, fairly, well demean us, 
Resting, flagging never. 

At all blockheads we’ll at once 
Let our laugh ring clearly, 

And the pearl y-foaming wine 
Never sip at merely. 

Ne’er with eye alone give kisses. 

But with boldness suck in blisses 
From those lips lov’d dearly. 




COPTIC SONG. 


L EAVE we the pedants to quarrel and strive, 
Rigid and cautious the teachers to be ! 
All of the wisest men e’er seen alive 

Smile, nod, and join in the chorus with me : 
“ Vain ’tis to wait till the dolt grows less silly ! 
Play then the fool with the fool, willy-nilly, — 
Children of wisdom, — remember the word!” 

Merlin the old, from his glittering grave, 
When I, a stripling, once spcfke to him, — gave 
Just the same answer as that I’ve preferr’d : 
4 ‘ Vain ’tis to wait till the dolt grows less silly ! 
Play then the fool with the fool, willy-nilly, — 
Children of wisdom, — remember the word! ’ ’ 

And on the Indian breeze as it booms, 

And in the depths of Egyptian tombs, 

Only the same holy saying I’ve heard : 
“Vain ’tis to wait till the dolt grows less silly ! 
Play then the fool with the fool, willy-nilly, — 
Children of wisdom, — remember the word!” 


ANOTHER. 



JO ! obedient to my call, 

Turn to profit thy young days, 
Wiser make betimes thy 
breast ! 

In Fate’s balance as it sways, 
Seldom is the cock at rest ; 
Thou must either mount or fall, 
Thou must either rule and win 
Or submissively give in, 
Triumph, or else yield to clam- 
or : 

Be the anvil or the hammer. 







I plac’d my trust in women next. 
Hurrah ! 

But there in truth was sorely vex’d, 
Lack-a-day ! 

The False another portion sought, 

The True with tediousness were fraught, 
The Best could not be bought. 

My trust in travels then I plac’d, 
Hurrah ! 

And left my native land in haste, 
Lack-a-day 1 


But not a single thing seem’d good, 

The beds were bad, and strange the food, 
And I not understood. 

I plac’d my trust in rank and fame, 
Hurrah ! 

Another put me straight to shame, 
Lack-a-day ! 

And as I had been prominent, 

All scowl’d upon me as I went, 

I found not one content. 
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I plac’d my trust in war and fight, 
Hurrah ! 

We gain’d full many a triumph bright, 
Hurrah 1 

Into the foeman’s land we cross’d. 

We put our friends to equal cost, 

And there a leg I lost. 


My trust is plac’d in nothing now, 
Hurrah ! 

At my command the world must bow, 
Hurrah ! 

And as we’ve ended feast and strain. 
The cup we’ll to the bottom drain ; 
No dregs must there remain ! 


SWISS SONG. 


U P in the mountain 
I was a-sitting, 
With the bird there 
As my guest, 

Blithely singing, 
Blithely springing, 

And building 
His nest. 

In the garden 
I was a-standing, 

And the bee there 
Saw as well, 

Buzzing, humming, 
Going, coming, 

And building 
His cell. 


O’er the meadow 
I was a-going, 

And there saw the 
Butterflies, 

Sipping, dancing, 
Flying, glancing, 
And charming 
The eyes. 

And then came my 
Dear Hansel, 

And I show’d them 
With glee, 

Sipping, quaffing. 
And he, laughing, 
Sweet kisses 
Gave me. 




FORTUNE OF WAR. 


N OUGHT more accurs’d in war I know 
Than getting off scot-free ; 

Inur’d to danger, on we go 
In constant victory ; 

We first unpack, then pack again, 

With only this reward, 

That when we’re marching, we complain, 
And when in camp, are bor’d. 

The time for billeting comes next, — 

The peasant curses it ; 

Each nobleman is sorely vex’d, 

’Tis hated by the cit. 

Be civil, bad though be thy food, 

The clowns politely treat ; 

If to our hosts we’re ever rude, 

Jail-bread we’re forc’d to eat. 

And when the cannons growl around, 

And small arms rattle clear, 

And trumpet, trot, and drum resound, 

We merry all appear ; 


And as it in the fight may chance, 

We yield, then charge amain, 

And now retire, and now advance, 

And yet a cross ne’er gain. 

At length there comes a musket-ball, 
And hits the leg, please Heaven ; 

And then our troubles vanish all, 

For to the town we’re driven, 

(Well cover’d by the vidlor’s force,) 
Where we in wrath first came, — 

The women, frighten’d then, of course, 
Are loving now and tame. 

Cellar and heart are open’d wide, 

The cook’s allow’d no rest ; 

While beds with softest down suppli’d 
Are by our members press’d. 

The nimble lads upon us wait, 

No sleep the hostess takes ; 

Her shift is torn in pieces straight, — 
What wondrous lint it makes ! 
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If one has tended carefully 
The hero’s wounded limb, 

Her neighbor cannot rest, for she 
Has also tended him. 

A third arrives in equal haste, 

At length they all are there, 
And in the middle he is plac’d 
Of the whole band so fair ! 


On good authority the king 
Hears how we love the fight, 

And bids them cross and ribbon bring, 
Our coat and breast to dight. 

Say if a better fate can e’er 
A son of Mars pursue ! 

’Midst tears at length we go from there, 
Belov’d and honor’d too. 
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OPEN TABLE. 


M ANY a guest I’d see to-day, 

Met to taste my dishes ! 

Food in plenty is prepar’d, 

Birds, and game, and fishes. 
Invitations all have had, 

All propos’d attending. 

Johnny, go and look around ! 

Are they hither wending ? 

Pretty girls I hope to see, 

Dear and guileless misses, 

Ignorant how sweet it is 
Giving tender kisses. 

Invitations all have had, 

All propos’d attending. 

Johnny, go and look around ! 

Are they hither wending ? 

Women also I expe<5t, 

Loving tow’rd their spouses, 

Whose rude grumbling in their breasts 
Greater love but rouses. 

Invitations they’ve had too, 

All propos’d attending ! 

Johnny, go and look around ! 

Are they hither wending ? 

I’ve too ask’d young gentlemen, 

Who are far from haughty, 

And whose purses are well -stock’d, 
Well-behav’d, not naughty. 

These especially I ask’d, 

All propos’d attending. 

Johnny, go and look around ! 

Are they hither wending ? 


Men I summon’d with respedl, 
Who their own wives treasure ; 
Who in ogling other Fair 
Never take a pleasure. 

To my greetings they replied, 

All propos’d attending. 
Johnny, go and look around ! 
Are they hither wending ? 

Then to make our joy complete, 
Poets I invited, 

Who love other's songs far more 
Than what they've indited. 

All acceded to my wish, 

All propos'd attending. 
Johnny, go and look around ! 
Are they hither wending ? 

Not a single one appears, 

None seem this way posting. 
All the soup boils fast away, 
Joints are over-roasting. 

Ah, I fear that we have been 
Rather too unbending ! 
Johnny, tell me what you think ! 
None are hither wending. 

Johnny, run and quickly bring 
Other guests to me now ! 

Each arriving as he is — 

That's the plan, I see now. 

In the town at once ’tis known, 
Ev’ry one’s commending. 
Johnny, open all the doors : 

All are hither wending ! 


THE RECKONING. 


Leader. 

L ET no cares now hover o’er us ! 

Let the wine unsparing run ! 

Wilt thou swell our merry chorus? 

Hast thou all thy duty done ? 

Solo. 

Two young folks — the thing is curious — 
Lov’d each other ; yesterday 
Both quite mild, to-day quite furious, 
Next day, quite the deuce to pay ! 


If her neck she there was stooping, 
He must here needs pull his hair. 
I reviv’d their spirits drooping, 

And they’re now a happy pair. 

Chorus. 

Surely we for wine may languish 1 
Let the bumper then go round 1 
For all sighs and groans of anguish 
Thou to-day in joy hast drown’d. 






Solo. 

Why, young orphan, all this wailing? 
“Would to heaven that I were dead ! 

For my guardian’s craft prevailing 
Soon will make me beg my bread.” 

Knowing well the rascal genus, 

Into court I dragg’d the knave ; 

Fair the judges were between us, 

And the maiden’s wealth did save. 

Chorus. 

Surely we for wine may languish ! 

Let the bumper then go round ! 

For all sighs and groans of anguish 
Thou to-day in joy hast drown’d. 

Solo. 

To a little fellow, quiet, 

Unpretending and subdu’d. 

Has a big clown, running riot, 

Been to-day extremely rude. 

I bethought me of my duty, 

And my courage swell’ d apace, 

So I spoil’d the rascal’s beauty, 

Slashing him across the face. 

Chorus. 

Surely we for wine may languish ! 

Let the bumper then go round ! 

For all sighs and groans of anguish 
Thou to-day in joy hast drown’d. 

Solo. 

Brief must be my explanation, 

For I really have done nought. 

Free from trouble and vexation, 

I a landlord’s business bought. 

There I’ve done, with all due ardor, 

All that duty order’d me ; 

Each one ask’d me for the larder, 

And there was no scarcity. 


Chorus. 

Surely we for wine may languish ! 

Let the bumper then go round 1 
For all sighs and groans of anguish 
Thou to-day in joy hast drown’d. 

Leader. 

Each should thus make proclamation 
Of what he did well to-day ! 

That’s the match whose conflagration 
Should inflame our tuneful lay. 

Let it be our precept ever 
To admit no waverer here ! 

For to a<5t the good endeavor, 

None but rascals meek appear. 

Chorus. 

Surely we for wine may languish ! 

Let the bumper then go round ! 
For all sighs and groans of anguish 
We have now in rapture drown’d. 

Trio. 

Let each merry minstrel enter, 

He’s right welcome to our hall ! 
’Tis but with the self- tormentor 
That we are not liberal ; 

For we fear that his caprices, 

That his eyebrows dark and sad, 
That his grief that never ceases 
Hide* an empty heart, or bad. 

Chorus. 

No one now for wine shall languish ! 

Here no minstrel shall be found, 
Who all sighs and groans of anguish, 
Has not first in rapture drown’d ! 
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ERGO BIBAMUS! 


F OR a praiseworthy objedl we’re now 
gather’d here, 

So, brethren, sing: Ergo bibamus ! 

Tho’ talk may be hush’d, yet the glasses ring 
clear, 

Remember then : Ergo bibamus ! 

In truth ’tis an old, ’tis an excellent word. 
With its sound so befitting each bosom isstirr’d, 
And an echo the festal hall filling is heard, 

A glorious Ergo bibamus ! 

I saw mine own love in her beauty so rare. 
And bethought me of : Ergo bibamus 1 
So I gently approach’d, and she let me stand 
there, 

While I help’d myself, thinking : Bibamus ! 
And when she’s appeas’d, and will clasp you 
and kiss, 

Or when those embraces and kisses ye miss, 
Take refuge, till found is some worthier bliss, 
In the comforting Ergo bibamus ! 
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I am call’d by my fate far away from each 
friend ; 

Ye lov’d ones, then : Ergo bibamus ! 

With wallet light-laden from hence I must 
wend. 

So double our Ergo bibamus ! 

Whate’er to his treasures the niggard may 
add, 

Yet regard for the joyous will ever be had, 

For gladness lends ever its charms to the 
glad, 

So, brethren, sing : Ergo bibamus ! 

And what shall we say of to-day as it flies? 

I thought but of : Ergo Bibamus ! 

’Tis one of those truly that seldom arise, 

So again and again sing : Bibamus ! 

For joy through a wide-open portal it guides, 
Bright glitter the clouds, as the curtain divides, 
And a form, a divine one, to greet us in glides, 
While we thunder our : Ergo bibamus 1 



EPIPHANIAS. 


T HE three holy kings with their star's bright 
ray,— 

They eat and they drink, but had rather not pay; 
They like to eat and drink away, 

They eat and drink, but had rather not pay. 

The three holy kings have all come here, 

In number not four, but three they appear ; 
And if a fourth join'd the other three, 
Increas'd by one their number would be. 


The first am I, — the fair and the white, 

I ought to be seen when the sun shines 
bright ! 

But, alas ! with all my spices and myrrh, 

No girl now likes me, — I please not her. 

The next am I, — the brown and the long, 
Known well to women, known well to song. 
Instead of spices, 'tis gold I bear, 

And so I'm welcome everywhere. 
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The last am I, — the black and small, 

And fain would be right merry withal. 

I like to eat and to drink full measure, 

I eat and drink, and give thanks with pleasure. 

The three holy kings are friendly and mild, 
They seek the Mother, and seek the Child ; 
The pious Joseph is sitting by, 

The ox and the ass on their litter lie. 


We’re bringing gold, we’re bringing myrrh, 
The women incense always prefer ; 

And if we have wine of a worthy growth. 
We three to drink like six are not loth. 

As here we see fair lads and lasses, 

But not a sign of oxen or asses, 

We know that we have gone astray 
And so go further on our way. 



FINNISH SONG. 


F the lov’d one, the well-known one, 
Should return as he departed. 

On his lips would ring my kisses, 

Though the wolfs blood might have dy’d them ; 
And a hearty grasp I’d give him, 

Though his finger-ends were serpents. 

Wind ! Oh, if thou hadst but reason, 

Word for word in turns thou’dst carry, 


E’en though some perchance might perish 
’Tween two lovers so far distant. 

All choice morsels I’d dispense with, 
Table-flesh of priests neglect too, 

Sooner than renounce my lover, 

Whom, in Summer having vanquish’d, 

I in Winter tam’d still longer. 


GYPSY SONG. 


T N the drizzling mist, with the snowhigh-pil’d, 
1 In the Winter night, in the forest wild, 

I heard the wolves with their ravenous howl, 

I heard the screaming note of the owl : 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

I shot, one day, a cat in a ditch — 

The dear black cat of Anna the witch ; 

Upon me, at night, seven were -wolves came 
down, 

Seven women they were, from out of the town. 
Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo 1 
Wito hu ! 


I knew them all ; ay, I knew them straight ; 
First, Anna, then Ursula, Eve and Kate, 

And Barbara, Lizzy and Bet as well ; 

And forming a ring, they began to yell : 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

Then call’d I their names with angry threat : 

“ What would’st thou, Anna? What would’st 
thou, Bet?” 

At hearing my voice, themselves they shook, 
And howling and yelling, to flight they took. 
Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 





MIGNON. 

W HO never eat with tears his bread, 

Who never through night’s heavy hours 
Sat weeping on his lonely bed, — 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers ! 

Through you the paths of life we gain. 

Ye let poor mortals go astray, 

And then abandon them to pain, — 

E’en here the penalty we pay. 

.0 

THE SAME. 

M Y grief no mortals know, 

Except the yearning ! 

Alone, a prey to woe, 

All pleasure spurning, 

Up tow’rds the sky I throw 
A gaze discerning. 

He who my love can know 
Seems ne’er returning ; 

With strange and fiery glow 
My heart is burning. 

My grief no mortals know, 

Except the yearning ! 


THE HARPER. 



HO gives himself to soli- 
tude, 

Soon lonely will re- 
main ; 

Each lives, each loves 
in joyous mood, 
And leaves him to 
his pain. 


Yes ! leave me to my grief! 
Were solitude’s relief 
E’er granted me, 

Alone I should not be. 


A lover steals, on footstep light, 

To learn if his love’s alone ; 

Thus o’er me steals, by day and night, 
Anguish before unknown, 

Thus o’er me steals deep grief. 

Ah, when I find relief 

Within the tomb so lonely, 

Will rest be met with only ! 


.fr-. vrr'Sfe ' — •+ . t . 

PHILINE. 


S ING no more in mournful tones 
Of the loneliness of night ; 
For ’tis made, ye beauteous ones, 
For all social pleasures bright. 

As of old to man a wife 

As his better half was given, 

So the night is half our life, 

And the fairest under heaven. 


How can ye enjoy the day, 

Which obstru<5ls our rapture’s tide ? 
Let it waste itself away ; 

Worthless ’tis for aught beside. 


But when in the darkling hours 

From the lamp soft rays are glowing, 
And from mouth to mouth sweet showers, 
Now of jest, now love, are flowing, — 
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When the nimble, wanton boy, 

Who so wildly spends his days, 

Oft amid light sports with joy 
O'er some trifling gift delays, — 

When the nightingale is singing 
Strains the lover holds so dear. 
Though like sighs and wailings ringing 
In the mournful captive’s ear, — 


With what heart-emotion bless’ d 
Do ye hearken to the bell, 

Wont of safety and of rest 

With twelve solemn strokes to tell ! 

Therefore in each heavy hour, 

Let this precept fill your heart : 
O’er each day will sorrow lour, 
Rapture ev’ry night impart. 
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Poets' art is ever able 
To endow with truth mere fable. 


MIGNON. 


K NOW* ST thou the land where the fair 
citron blows. 

Where the bright orange midst the foliage glows, 
Where soft winds greet us from the azure skies, 
Where silent myrtles, stately laurels rise, 
Know’st thou it well ? 

’Tis there, ’tis there, 

That I with thee, belov’d one, would repair I 

Know’st thou the house ? On columns rests its 
piie, 

Its halls are gleaming, and its chambers smile, 
And marble statues stand and gaze on me : 


“ Poor child ! what sorrow hath befallen thee?” 
Know’st thou it well? 

’Tis there, ’tis there, 

That I with thee, prote<5tor, would repair ! 

Know’st thou the mountain, and its cloudy 
bridge ? 

The mule can scarcely find the misty ridge ; 

In caverns dwells the dragon’s olden brood, 
The frowning crag obstrudls the raging flood. 
Know’st thou it well? 

’Tis there, ’tis there, 
Our path lies — Father — thither, oh, repair ! 


toe* 

THE HARPER. 


* * HAT tuneful strains salute mine ear 
W Without the castle walls? 

Oh, let the song re-echo here. 

Within our festal halls !” 

Thus spake the king, the page out -hied ; 

The boy return’d; the monarch cried: 

“ Admit the old man yonder !” 

“ All hail, ye noble lords to-night ! 

All hail, ye beauteous dames ! 

Star plac’d by star ! What heavenly sight ! 

Who e’er can tell their names? 

Within this glittering hall sublime. 

Be clos’d, mine eyes ! ’tis not the time 
For me to feast my wonder. ’ ’ 
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The minstrel straightway clos’d his eyes, 
And woke a thrilling tone ; 

The knights look’d on in knightly guise, 
Fair looks tow’rd earth were thrown. 

The monarch, ravish’d by the strain, 

Bade them bring forth a golden chain, 
To be his numbers’ guerdon. 

“ The golden chain give not to me, 

But give the chain to those 

In whose bold face we shiver’d see 
The lances of our foes. 

Or give it to thy chancellor there ; 

With other burdens he may bear 
This one more golden burden. 
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“ I sing, like birds of blithesome note, 
That in the branches dwell ; 

The song that rises from the throat 
Repays the minstrel well. 

One boon I’d crave, if not too bold — 
One bumper in a cup of gold 
Be as my guerdon given.” 


The bowl he rais’d, the bowl he quaff’d : 

“ Oh, drink, with solace fraught ! 

Oh, house thrice-bless’d, where such a draught 
A trifling gift is thought ! 

When Fortune smiles, remember me, 

And as I thank you heartily 
As warmly thank ye Heaven !” 




BALLAD 

Of the Banished and Returning Count. 


O H, enter, old minstrel, thou time-honor’d 
one ! 

We children are here in the hall all alone, 

The portals we straightway will bar. 

Our mother is praying, our father is gone 
To the forest, on wolves to make war. 

Oh, sing us a ballad, the tale then repeat, 

’Till brother and I learn it right ; 

We long have been hoping a minstrel to meet, 
For children hear tales with delight. 

“At midnight, when darkness its fearful veil 
weaves, 

His lofty and stately old castle he leaves, 

But first he has buried his wealth. 

What figure is that in his arms one perceives, 
As the Count quits the gateway by stealth ? 
O’er what is his mantle so hastily thrown ? 

What bears he along in his flight ? 

A daughter it is, and she gently sleeps on — 
The children they hear with delight. 

“The morning soon glimmers, *he world is so 
wide. 

In valleys and forests a home is suppli’d, 

The bard in each village is cheer’d. 

Thus lives he and wanders, while years onward 
glide. 

And longer still waxes his beard ; 

But the maiden so fair in his arms grows amain, 
’Neath her star all-prote£ting and bright, 
Secur’d in the mantle from wind and from 
rain” — 

The children tViey hear with delight. 

“And year upon year with swift footstep now 
steals, 

The mantle it fades, many rents it reveals, 

The maiden no more it can hold. 

The father he sees her, what rapture he feels ! 

His joy cannot now be controll’d. 

How worthy she seems of the race whence she 
springs, 


How noble and fair to the sight ! 

What wealth to her dearly-lov’d father she 
brings !” — 

The children they hear with delight. 

“Then comes there a princely knight gallop- 
ing by, 

She stretches her hand out, as soon as he’s nigh, 

But alms he refuses to give. 

He seizes her hand, with a smile in his eye : 

‘ Thou art mine ! ’ he exclaims, 6 while I 
live !’ 

‘When thou know’st,’ cries the old man, ‘the 
treasure that’s there, 

A princess thou’ It make her of right ; 

Betroth’d be she now, on this spot green and 
fair’ 

The children they hear with delight. 

“ So she’s bless’ d by the priest on the hallowed 
place, 

And she goes with a smiling but sorrowful face, 

From her father she fain would not part. 

The old man still wanders with ne’er-changing 
pace, 

He covers with joy his sad heart. 

So I think of my daughter, as years pass away, 

And my grandchildren far from my sight ; 

I bless them by night, and I bless them by 
day ” — 

The children they hear with delight. 

He blesses the children : a knocking they hear, 

The father it is ! They spring forward in fear, 

The old man they cannot conceal — 

“ Thou beggar, would’st lure, then, my chil- 
dren so dear? 

Straight seize him, ye vassals of steel ! 

To the dungeon most deep, with the fool- 
hardy knave !” 

The mother from far hears the fight ; 

She hastens with flatt’ring entreaty to crave — 

The children they hear with delight. 
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The vassals they suffer the Bard to stand 
there. 

And mother and children implore him to 
spare, 

The proud prince would stifle his ire, 

’Till driven to fury at hearing their prayer, 
His smouldering anger takes fire : 

“ Thou pitiful race ! Oh, thou beggarly crew ! 

Eclipsing my star, once so bright ! 

Ye’ll bring me destruction, ye sorely shall 
rue !” — 

The children they hear with affright. 

The old man still stands there with dignified 
mien, 

The vassals of steel quake before him, I ween, 
The Count’s fury increases in power ; 

“My wedded existence a curse long has been, 
And these are the fruits from that flower ! 
’Tis ever denied, and the saying is true, 

That to wed with the base-born is right ; 
The beggar has borne me a beggarly crew,” — 
The children they hear with affright. 


“If the husband, the father, thus treats you 
with scorn, 

If the holiest bonds by him rashly are torn, 
Then come to your father — to me ! 

The beggar may gladden life’s pathway forlorn, 
Though aged and weak he may be. 

This castle is mine ! thou hast made it thy prey, 
Thy people ’twas put me to flight ; 

The tokens I bear will confirm what I say” — 
The children they hear with delight. 

“ The king who erst govern’d returneth again, 
And restores to the Faithful the goods that 
were ta’en, 

I’ll unseal all my treasures the while ; 

The laws shall be gentle, and peaceful thereign. ’ ’ 
The old man thus cries with a smile — 

“ Take courage, my son ! all hath turn’d out for 
good, 

And each hath a star that is bright, 

Those the princess hath borne thee are princely 
in blood,” — 

The children they hear with delight. 



THE VIOLET. 


XHALING sweet a violet stood. 
Retiring, and of modest mood, 

In truth, a violet fair. 

Then came a youthful shepherdess, 
And roam’d with sprightly joyousness, 
And blithely woo’d 

With carols sweet the air. 


“Ah!” thought the violet, “had I been 
For but the smallest moment e’en 
Nature’s most beauteous flower, 

’Till gather’d by my love, and press’d, 
When weary, ’gainst her gentle breast, 
For e’en, for e’en 

One quarter of an hour !” 


Alas ! alas ! the maid drew nigh, 
The violet fail’d to meet her eye, 
She crush’d the violet sweet. 

It sank and died, yet murmur’d not 
“And if I die, oh, happy lot, 

For her I die, 

And at her very feet !” 


THE FAITHLESS BOY. 


T HERE was a wooer blithe and gay, — 
A son of France was he, — 

Who in his arms for many a day, 

As though his bride were she, 

A poor young maiden had caress’d, 

And fondly kiss’d, and fondly press’d, 
And then at length deserted. 


When this was told the nut-brown maid, 
Her senses straightway fled ; 

She laugh’d and wept, and vow’d and pray’d, 
And presently was dead. 

The hour her soul its farewell took, 

The boy was sad, with terror shook, 

Then sprang upon his charger. 
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Ballads . 


aaLs-tiki 
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He drove his spurs into his side, 

And scour’d the country round ; 

But wheresoever he might ride. 

No rest for him was found. 

For seven long days and nights he rode, 
It storm’d, the waters overflow’d, 

It bluster’d, lighten’d, thunder’d. 


On rode he through the tempest’s din, 
Till he a building spied ; 

In search of shelter crept he in, 

When he his steed had tied. 

And as he grop’d his doubtful way, 

The ground began to rock and sway, — 
He fell a hundred fathoms. 


When he recover’d from the blow, 

He saw three lights pass by ; 

He sought in their pursuit to go. 

The lights appear’d to fly. 

They led his footsteps all astray, 

Up, down, through many a narrow way 
Through ruin’d desert cellars. 


When lo 1 he stood within a hall, 

A hundred guests sat there, 

With hollow eyes, and grinning all ; 

They bade him taste the fare. 

He saw his sweetheart ’midst the throng, 
Wrapp’d up in grave-clothes white and long ; 
She turn’d, and — * 


THE ERL-KING. 


W HO rides there so late through the night 
dark and drear ? 

The father it is, with his infant so dear ; 

He holdeth the boy tightly clasp’d in his 
arm, 

He holdeth him safely, he keepeth him warm. 


“ My son, wherefore seek’st thou thy face thus 
to hide?” 

“ Look, father, the Erl-King is close by our side! 
Dost see not the Erl-King, with crown and 
with train ?” 

“My son, ’tis the mist rising over the plain.” 



* This ballad is introduced in Act II. of Claudino of Villa Bella, where it is suddenly broken off, as it is here. 
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“ Oh, come, thou dear infant ! oh, come thou 
with me ! 

Full many a game I will play there with thee ; 

On my strand, lovely flowers their blossoms un- 
fold, 

My mother shall grace thee with garments of 
gold.” 

“ My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 

The words that the Erl-King now breathes in 
mine ear ?’ * 

« ‘ Be calm, dearest child, ’tis thy fancy deceives ; 

’Tis the sad wind that sighs through the with- 
ering leaves.” 

“Wilt go, then, dear infant, wilt go with me 
there ? 

My daughters shall tend thee with sisterly care ; 

My daughters by night their glad ‘festival keep, 

They’ll dance thee, and rock thee, and sing 
thee to sleep.” 


“My father, my father, and dost thou not see, 

How the Erl-King his daughters has brought 
here for me ?’ ’ 

“ My darling, my darling, I see it aright, 

’Tis the aged gray willows deceiving thy 
sight.” 

“ I love thee, I’m charm’d by thy beauty, dear 
boy ! 

And if thou’rt unwilling, then force I’ll em- 
ploy.” 

“ My father, my father, he seizes me fast, 

Full sorely the Erl-King has hurt me at last.” 

The father now gallops, with terror half wild, 

He grasps in his arms the poor shuddering 
child ; 

He reaches his courtyard with toil and with 
dread, — 

The child in his arms finds he motionless, dead. 


JOHANNA SEBUS 


T HE dam breaks down, the ice-plain 

GROWLS, 

The floods arise, the water howls. 

“I’ll bear thee, mother, across the swell, 
’Tis not yet high, I can wade right well.” 

“ Remember us too 1 in what danger are we 1 
Thy fellow-lodger, and children three ! 

The trembling woman! — Thou’rt going 
away!” 

She bears the mother across the spray. 
“Quick ! haste to the mound, and a while 
there wait, 

I’ll soon return, and all will be straight. 

The mound’s close by, and safe from the wet ; 
But take my goat too, ray darling pet !” 

The dam dissolves, the ice-plain GROwhs, 
The floods dash on, the water howls. 

She places the mother safe on the shore ; 
Fair Susan then turns tow’rd the flood once 
more. 

“Oh, whither? Oh, whither? The breadth 
fast grows, 

Both here and there the water o’erflows. 
Wilt venture, thou rash one, the billows to 
brave?” 

“They shall, and they must be pre- 
served FROM THE WAVE !” 

The dam disappears, the water growls, 
Like ocean billows it heaves and howls. 
Fair Susan returns by the way she had tried, 
The waves roar around , but she turns not aside ; 


She reaches the mound, and the neighbor 
straight, 

But for her and the children, alas, too late ! 

The dam disappear’d, like a sea it growls, 
Round the hillock in circling eddies it 
howls. 

The foaming abyss gapes wide, and whirls 
round, 

The women and children are borne to the 
ground ; 

The horn of the goat by one is seiz’d fast, 
But, ah, they all must perish at last ! 

Fair Susan still stands there, un touch’d by 
the wave ; 

The youngest, the noblest, oh, who now will 
save? 

Fair Susan still stands there, as bright as a 
star, 

But, alas ! all hope, all assistance is far. 

The foaming waters around her roar, 

To save her, no bark pushes off from the shore. 
Her gaze once again she lifts up to Heaven, 
Then gently away by the flood she is driven. 

No dam, no plain ! to mark the place 
Some straggling trees are the only trace. 
The rushing water the wifderness covers, 
Yet Susan’s image still o’er it hovers. — 
The water sinks, the plains reappear. 

Fair Susan’s lamented with many a tear, — 
May he who refuses her story to tell, 

Be neglected in life and in death as well ! 




THE FISHERMAN. 


T HE waters rush’d, the waters rose, 

A fisherman sat by, 

While on his line in calm repose 
He cast his patient eye. 

And as he sat, and hearken’d there, 

The flood was cleft in twain, 

And, lo ! a dripping mermaid fair 
Sprang from the troubled main. 

She sang to him, and spake the while ; 

“ Why lurest thou my brood, 

With human wit and human guile 
From out their native flood ? 

Oh, could’st thou know how gladly dart 
The fish across the sea, 

Thou would’st descend, e’en as thou art, 
And truly happy be 1 


“Do not the sun and moon with grace 
Their forms in ocean lave ? 

Shines not with twofold charms their face, 
When rising from the wave ? 

The deep, deep heavens, then lure thee not, — 
The moist yet radiant blue, — 

Not thine own form, — to tempt thy lot 
’Midst this eternal dew?” 

The waters rush’d, the waters rose, 

Wetting his naked feet ; 

As if his true love’s words were those, 

His heart with longing beat. 

She sang to him, to him spake she. 

His doom was fix’d, I ween ; 

Half drew she him, and half sank he. 

And ne’er again was seen. 


THE KING OF THULE. 



I N Thule liv’d a monarch, 

Still faithful to the grave, 

To whom his dying mistress 
A golden goblet gave. 

Beyond all price he deem’d it, 
He quaff’d it at each feast ; 
And, when he drain’d that goblet, 
His tears to flow ne’er ceas’d. 


And when he felt death near him, 
His cities o’er he told, 

And to his heir left all things, 
But not that cup of gold. 

A regal banquet held he 
In his ancestral hall, 

In yonder sea- wash’d castle, 
’Mongst his great nobles all. 

There stood the aged reveller, 
And drank his last life’s-glow, 
Then hurl’d the holy goblet 
Into the flood below. 

He saw it falling, filling, 

And sinking ’neath the main, 
His eyes then clos’d forever, 

He never drank again. 
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THE BEAUTEOUS FLOWER. 

Song of the Imprisoned Count. 


Count. 

I KNOW a flower of beauty rare. 

Ah, how I hold it dear ! 

To seek it I would fain repair. 

Were I not prison’d here. 

My sorrow sore oppresses me, 

For when I was at liberty, 

I had it close beside me. 

Though from this castle’s walls so steep 
I cast mine eyes around, 

And gaze oft from the lofty keep, 

The flower cannot be found. 

Whoe’er would bring it to my sight, 
Whether a vassal he, or knight, 

My dearest friend I’d deem him. 

The Rose. 

I blossom fair, — thy tale of woes 
I hear from ’neath thy grate. 

Thou doubtless meanest me, the rose, 
Poor knight of high estate ! 

Thou hast in truth a lofty mind ; 

The queen of flowers is then enshrin’d, 
I doubt not, in thy bosom. 


Count. 

Thy red, in dress of green array’d, 

As worth all praise I hold ; 

And so thou’rt treasur’d by each maid, 
Like precious stones or gold. 

Thy wreath adorns the fairest face, 

But still thou’rt not the flower whose grace 
I honor here in silence. 

The Lily. 

The rose is wont with pride to swell, 

And ever seeks to rise ; 

But gentle sweethearts love full well 
The lily’s charms to prize. 

The heart that fills a bosom true, 

That is, like me, unsullied too, 

My merit values duly. 

Count. 

In truth, I hope myself unstain’d, 

And free from grievous crime ; 

Yet I am here a prisoner chain’d, 

And pass in grief my time. 

To me thou art an image sure 

Of many a maiden, mild and pure, 

And yet I know a dearer. 
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The Pink. 

That must be me, the pink, who scent 
The warder’s garden here ; 

Or wherefore is he so intent 
My charms with care to rear ? 

My petals stand in beauteous ring, 

Sweet incense all around I fling, 

And boast a thousand colors. 

Count. 

The pink in truth we should not slight. 

It is the gardener’s pride ; 

It now must stand expos’d to light, 

Now in the shade abide. 

Yet what can make the Count’s heart glow 

Is no mere pomp of outward show ; 

It is a silent flower. 

The Violet. 

Here stand I, modestly half hid. 

And fain would silence keep ; 

Yet since to speak I now am bid, 

I’ll break my silence deep. 

If, worthy Knight, I am that flower, 

It grieves me that I have not power 
To breathe forth all my sweetness. 


Count. 

The violet’s charms I prize indeed, 

So modest ’tis, and fair, 

And smells so sweet ; yet more I need 
To ease my heavy care. 

The truth I’ll whisper in thine ear : 
Upon these rocky heights so drear, 

I cannot find the lov’d one. 


The truest maiden ’neath the sky 
Roams near the stream below. 

And breathes forth many a gentle sigh, 
Till I from hence can go. 

And when she plucks a flow’ ret blue, 
And says “ Forget-me-not 1”* — I, too. 
Though far away, can feel it. 


Ay, distance only swells love’s might, 
When fondly love a pair ; 

Though prison’d in the dungeon’s night, 
In life I linger there ; 

And when my heart is breaking nigh, 

“ Forget-me-not !” is all I cry, 

And straightway life returneth. 


SIR CURT’S WEDDING-JOURNEY. 


W ITH a bridegroom’s joyous bearing, 
Mounts Sir Curt his noble beast, 
To his mistress’ home repairing, 

There to hold his wedding- feast ; 

When a threatening foe advances 
From a desert, rocky spot ; 

For the fray they couch their lances, 

Not delaying, speaking not. 

Long the doubtful fight continues, 
Vidtory then for Curt declares ; 
Conqueror, though with wearied sinews, 
Forward on his road he fares. 

When he sees, though strange it may be, 
Something ’midst the foliage move ; 
’Tis a mother, with her baby, 

Stealing softly through the grove ! 


And upon the spot she beckons — 

u Wherefore, love, this speed so wild? 

Of the wealth thy storehouse reckons, 
Hast thou nought to give thy child !” 

Flames of rapture now dart through him, 
And he longs for nothing more, 

While the mother seemeth to him 
Lovely as the maid of yore. 

But he hears his servants blowing, 

And bethinks him of his bride ; 

And ere long, while onward going. 
Chances past a fair to ride ; 

In the booths he forthwith buys him 
For his mistress many a pledge ; 

But, alas ! some Jews surprise him, 

And long-standing debts allege. 
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And the courts of justice duly 

Send the knight to prison straight. 
Oh, accursed story, truly ! 

For a hero, what a fate ! 


Can my patience such things weather ? 

Great is my perplexity. 

Women, debts and foes together, — 
Ah, no knight escapes scot free ! 


WEDDING SONG. 


T HE tale of the Count our glad song shall 
record 

Who had in this castle his dwelling, 
Where now ye are feasting the new-married 
lord, 

His grandson of whom we are telling. 
The Count as Crusader had blazon’d his fame, 
Through many a triumph exalted his name, 
And when on his steed to his dwelling he came, 
His castle still rear’d its proud head, 

But servants and wealth had all fled. 


’Tis true that thou, Count, hast return’d to thy 
home, 

But matters are faring there ill. 

The winds through the chambers at liberty 
roam, 

And blow through the windows at will. 
What’s best to be done in a cold autumn night ? 
Full many I’ve pass’d in more piteous plight ; 
The morn ever settles the matter aright. 

Then quick, while the moon shines so clear, 
To bed on the straw, without fear. 




And whilst in a soft pleasing slumber he lay, 

A motion he feels ’neath his bed. 

The rat, an he likes it, may rattle away ! 

Ay, had he but crumbs there outspread ! 
But lo ! there appears a diminutive wight, 

A dwarf ’tis, yet graceful, and bearing a light, 
With orator-gestures that notice invite, 

At the feet of the Count on the floor 
Who sleeps not, though weary full sore. 

“We’ve long been accustom’d to hold here our 
feast, 

Since thou from thy castle first went ; 

And as we believ’d thou wert far in the East, 
To revel e’en now we were bent. 

And if thou’ It allow it, and seek not to 
chide, 

We dwarfs will all banquet with pleasure and 
pride, 

To honor the wealthy, the beautiful bride” — 
Says the Count with a smile, half-asleep : — 
* 4 Ye’ re welcome your quarters to keep!” 

Three knights then advance, riding all in a 
group, 

Who under the bed were conceal’d ; 

And then is a singing and noise-making troop 
Of strange little figures reveal’d ; 

And wagon on wagon with all kinds of things — 
The clatter they cause through the ear loudly 
rings — 

The like ne’er was seen save in castles of kings ; 
At length, in a chariot of gold, 

The bride and the guests too, behold ! 


Then all at full gallop make haste to advance, 
Each chooses his place in the hall ; 

With whirling and waltzing, and light joyous 
dance, 

They begin with their sweethearts the ball. 
The fife and the fiddle all merrily sound. 

They twine, and they glide, and with nimble- 
ness bound, 

They whisper, and chatter, and clatter around ; 
The Count on the scene casts his eye, 

, And seems in a fever to lie. 

They hustle, and bustle, and rattle away 
On table, on bench, and on stool ; 

Then all who had join’d in the festival gay 
With their partners attempt to grow cool. 
The hams and the sausages nimbly they bear, 
And meat, fish and poultry in plenty are there, 
Surrounded with wine of the vintage most rare ; 
And when they have revell’d full long, 
They vanish at last with a song. 

* * * * * * 
And if we’re to sing all that further occurr’d, 
Pray cease ye to bluster and prate ; 

For what he so gladly in small saw and heard, 
He enjoy’d and he practis’d in great. 

For trumpets, and singing, and shouts without 
end 

On the bridal-train, chariots and horsemen at- 
tend, 

They come and appear, and they bow and they 
bend. 

In merry and countless array. 

Thus was it, thus is it to-day. 


THE TREASURE-DIGGER. 



Ring round ring I forthwith drew, 
Wondrous flames colledled there, 
Herbs and bones in order fair, 

Till the charm had work’d aright. 
Then, to learned precepts true, 

Dug to find some treasure old, 

In the place my art foretold : 

Black and stormy was the night. 


L my weary days I pass’d 

Sick at heart and poor in purse. 

Poverty’s the greatest curse, 

Riches are the highest good ! 

And to end my woes at last, 
Treasure-seeking forth I sped. 

4 'Thou shalt have my soul instead !” 

Thus I wrote, and with my blood. 

Coming o’er the distant plain, 

With the glimmer of a star, 

Soon I saw a light afar, 

As the hour of midnight knell’d. 
Preparation was in vain. 

Sudden all was lighted up 
With the lustre of a cup 

That a beauteous boy upheld. 
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Ballads . 


Sweetly seem’d his eyes to laugh 
'Neath his flow’ry chaplet’s load ; 

With the drink that brightly glow’d, 

He the circle enter’d in. 

And he kindly bade me quaff ; 

Then methought : “ This child can ne’er, 
With his gift so bright and fair. 

To the arch-fiend be akin.” 


“ Pure life’s courage drink I” cried he : 
“ This advice to prize then learn, — 
Never to this place return 
Trusting in thy spells absurd ; 

Dig no longer fruitlessly. 

Guests by night, and toil by day ! 
Weeks laborious, feast-days gay 1 
Be thy future magic-word 1 * ’ 







Sometimes the bard so full of cheer 
As a child-catcher will appear, 

Who e’en the wildest captive brings. 
Whene’er his golden tales he sings. 
However proud each boy in heart, 
However much the maidens start, 

I bid the chords sweet music make. 
And all must follow in my wake. 


Sometimes the skilful bard ye view 
In form of maiden-catcher too ; 
For he no city enters e’er, 

Without effecting wonders there. 
However coy may be each maid, 
Howe’er the women seem afraid, 
Yet all will love-sick be ere long 
To sound of magic lute and song. 


THE SPINNER. 


A S I calmly sat and span, 
Toiling with all zeal, 

Lo ! a young and handsome man 
Pass’d my spinning-wheel. 


And the flax’s stonelike weight 
Needed to be told ; 

But no longer was its state 
Valu’d as of old. 


And he prais’d, — what harm was there ?- 
Sweet the things he said — 

Prais’d my flax-resembling hair, 

And the even thread. 


When I took it to the weaver, 
Something felt I start, 

And more quickly, as with fever, 
Throbb’d my trembling heart. 


He with this was not content, 

But must needs do more ; 

And in twain the thread was rent, 
Though ’twas safe before. 


Then I bear the thread at length 
Through the heat, to bleach ; 
But, alas, I scarce have strength 
To the pool to reach. 


What I in my little room 
Span so fine and slight, — 
As was likely, I presume — 
Came at last to light. 


BEFORE A COURT OF JUSTICE. 


T HE father’s name ye ne’er shall be told 
Of my darling unborn life ; 

“ Shame, shame,” ye cry, “on the strumpet 
bold!” 

Yet I’m an honest wife. 

To whom I’m wedded, ye ne’er shall be told, 
Yet he’s both loving and fair ; 

He wears on his neck a chain of gold, 

And a hat of straw doth he wear. 


If scorn ’tis vain to seek to repel, 

On me let the scorn be thrown. 

I know him well, and he knows me well. 
And to God, too, all is known. 

Sir Parson and Sir Bailiff, again, 

I pray you, leave me in. peace ! 

My child it is, my child ’twill remain, 

So let your questionings cease ! 
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THE PAGE AND THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER 


Page. 

W HERE goest thou? Where? 
Miller’s daughter so fair ! 
Thy name, pray ? 

Miller’s Daughter. 

’Tis Lizzy. 


Page. 

Where goest thou? Where? 
With the rake in thy hand ? 

Miller’s Daughter. 

Father’s meadows and land 
To visit, I’m busy. 
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Page. 

Dost go there alone ? 

Miller’s Daughter. 

By this rake, sir, * tis shown 
That we’re making the hay; 

And the pears ripen fast 
In the garden at last, 

So I’ll pick them to-day. 

Page. 

Is’t a silent thicket I yonder view? 

Miller’s Daughter. 

Oh, yes ! there are two ; 

There’s one on each side. 

Page. 

I’ll follow thee soon ; 

When the sun burns at noon, 


We’ll go there, ourselves from his rays to 
hide. 

And then in some glade all-verdant and 
deep— 

Miller’s Daughter. 

Why, people would say — 

Page. 

Within mine arras thou gently wilt sleep. 

Miller’s Daughter. 

Your pardon, I pray ! 

Whoever is kiss’d by the miller-maid, 

Upon the spot must needs be betray’d. 

’Twould give me distress 
To cover with white 

Your pretty dark dress. 

Equal with equal 1 then all is right 1 
That’s the motto in which I delight. 

I am in love with the miller-boy ; 

He wears nothing that I could destroy. 




THE YOUTH AND THE MILLSTREAM. 


Youth. 

S AY, sparkling streamlet, whither thou 
Art going ! 

With joyous mien thy waters now 
Are flowing. 

Why seek the vale so hastily ? 

Attend for once, and answer me 1 

Millstream. 

Oh, youth, I was a brook indeed ; 

But lately 

My bed they’ve deepen’d, and my speed 
Swell’ d greatly, 

That I may haste to yonder mill, 

And so I’m full and never still. 

Youth. 

The mill thou seekest in a mood 
Contented, 

And know’st not how my youthful blood 
’S tormented. 

But doth the miller’s daughter fair 
Gaze often on thee kindly there ? 


Millstream. 

She opes the shutters soon as light 
Is gleaming ; 

And comes to bathe her features bright 
And beaming. 

So full and snow-white is her breast, — 

I feel as hot as steam suppress’d. 

Youth. 

If she in water can inflame 
Such ardor, 

Surely, then, flesh and blood to tame 
Is harder. 

When once is seen her beauteous face, 

One ever longs her steps to trace. 

Millstream. 

Over the wheel I, roaring, bound, 
All-proudly, 

And ev’ry spoke whirls swiftly round, 
And loudly. 

Since I have seen the miller’s daughter. 

With greater vigor flows the water. 
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Youth. 


Millstream. 


Like others, then, can grief, poor brook, 
Oppress thee ? 

« Flow on !” — thus she’ll, with smiling look, 
Address thee. 

With her sweet loving glance, oh, say, 

Can she thy flowing current stay ? 


’Tis sad, 5 tis sad to have to speed 
From yonder; 

I wind, and slowly through the mead 
Would wander ; 

And if the choice remain’d with me, 
Would hasten back there presently. 


Youth. 

Farewell, thou who with me dost prove 
Love’s sadness ! 

Perchance some day thou’ It breathe of love 
And gladness. 

Go, tell her straight, and often too, 

The boy’s mute hopes and wishes true. 



THE MAID OF THE MILL S TREACHERY. 


W HENCE comes our friend so hastily, 

When scarce the Eastern sky is gray ? 
Hath he just ceas’d, though cold it be, 

In yonder holy spot to pray ? 

The brook appears to hem his path, 

Would he barefooted o’er it go? 

Why curse his orisons in wrath, 

Across those heights bee lad with snow ? 

Alas ! his warm bed he hath left, 

Where he had look’d for bliss, I ween ; 
And if his cloak too, had been reft, 

How fearful his disgrace had been ! 

By yonder villain sorely press’d, 

His wallet from him has been tom ; 

Our hapless friend has been undress’d, — 
Left well nigh naked as when born. 

The reason why he came this road, 

Is that he sought a pair of eyes, 

Which, at the mill, as brightly glow’d 
As those that are in Paradise. - 
He will not soon again be there ; 

From out the house he quickly hied, 

And when he gain’d the open air, 

Thus bitterly and loudly cried : — 


“ Within her gaze, so dazzling bright, 

No word of treachery I could read ; 

She seem’d to see me with delight, 

Yet plann’d e’en then this cruel deed 1 

Could I, when basking in her smile, 

Dream of the treason in her breast ? 

She bade kind Cupid stay awhile, 

And he was there, to make us bless’ d. 

u To taste of love’s sweet ecstasy 

Throughout the night, that endless seem’d, 

And for her mother’s help to cry 

Only when morning sunlight beam’d ! 

A dozen of her kith and kin, 

A very human flood, in -press’d, 

Her cousins came, her aunts peer’d in, 

And uncles, brothers, and the rest. 

“ Then what a tumult, fierce and loud ! 

Each seem’d a beast of prey to be ; 

The maiden’s honor all the crowd, 

With fearful shout, demand of me. 

Why should they, madmen-like, begin 
To fall upon a* guiltless youth? 

For he who such a prize would win, 

Far nimbler needs must be, in truth. 
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“ The way to follow up with skill 

His freaks, by love betimes is known : 

He ne'er will leave, within a mill, 

Sweet flowers for sixteen years alone.— 

They stole my clothes away, — yes, all I 
And tried my cloak besides to steal. 

How strange that any house so small 
So many rascals could conceal ! 

“ Then I sprang up, and rav'd and swore. 
To force a passage through them there. 

I saw the treacherous maid once more, 
And she was still, alas, so fair ! 

They all gave way before my wrath, 

Wild outcries flew about pell-mell ; 

At length I manag’d to rush forth, 

With voice of thunder, from that hell. 


“ As maidens of the town we fly, 

We'll shun you maidens of the village ! 

Leave it to those of quality, 

Their humble worshippers to pillage ! 

Yet if ye are of practis'd skill. 

And of all tender ties afraid, 

Exchange your lovers, if ye will, 

But never let them be betray'd." 

Thus sings he in the winter-night, 

While not a blade of grass was green. 

I laugh'd to see his piteous plight, 

For it was weil-deserv’d, I ween. 

And may this be the fate of all, 

Who treat by day their true loves ill, 

And, with foolhardy daring, crawl 
By night to "Cupid’s treacherous mill ! 



THE MAID OF THE MILL’S REPENTANCE. 


Youth. 

A WAY, thou swarthy witch ! Go forth 
From out my house, I tell thee ! 

Or else I needs must, in my wrath, 

Expel thee ! 

What's this thou singest so falsely, forsooth, 
Of love and a maiden's silent truth ? 

Who'll trust to such a story ! 

Gypsy. 

I sing of a maid's repentant fears, 

And long and bitter yearning ; 

Her levity's chang'd to truth and tears 
All-burning. 

She dreads no more the threats of her mother, 
She dreads far less the blows of her brother, 
Than the dearly-lov'd one’s hatred. 

Youth. 

Of selfishness sing and treacherous lies, 

Of murder and thievish plunder ! 

Such actions false will cause no surprise, 

Or wonder. 

When they share their booty, both clothes and 
purse, — 

As bad as you gypsies, and even worse, 

Such tales find ready credence. 

Gypsy. 

u Alas, alas ! oh, what have I done? 

Can listening aught avail me ? 


I hear him toward my room hasten on. 

To hail me. 

My heart beat high, to myself I said : 

* O would that thou hadst never betray’d 
That night of love to thy mother 1'" 

Youth. 

Alas ! I foolishly ventur'd there, 

For the cheating silence misled me ; 
Ah, sweetest ! let me to thee repair, — 

Nor dread me ! 

When suddenly rose a fearful din, 

Her mad relations came pouring in ; 

My blood still boils in my body ! 

Gypsy. 

“ Oh, when will return an hour like this? 

I pine in silent sadness ; 

I've thrown away my only true bliss 
With madness. 

Alas, poor maid ! O pity my youth ! 

My brother was then fiill cruel in truth 
To treat the lov'd one so basely !" 

The Poet. 

The swarthy woman then went inside. 

To the spring in the courtyard yonder ; 
Her eyes from their stain she purified, 

And, — wonder ! — 
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Her face and eyes were radiant and bright, 
And the maid of the mill was disclos’d to the 
sight 

Of the startl’d and angry stripling ! 

The Maid of the Mill. 

Thou sweetest, fairest, dearly-lov’d life ! 

Before thine anger I cower ; 

But blows I dread not, nor sharp-edg’d 
knife, — 

This hour 

Of sorrow and love to thee I’ll sing, 

And myself before thy feet I’ll fling, 

And either live or die there ! 

Youth. 

Affection, say, why buried so deep 

In my heart hast thou lain hidden ? 

By whom hast thou now to awake from thy 
sleep 

Bteen bidden ? 


Ah, love, that thou art immortal I see ! 

Nor knavish cunning nor treachery 
Can destroy thy life so godlike. 

The Maid of the Mill. 

If still, with as fond and heartfelt love, 

As thou once didst swear, I’m cherish’d, 

Then nought of the rapture we used to prove 
Is perish’d. 

So take the woman so dear to thy breast ! 

In her young and innocent charms be bless’ d, 
For all are thine from henceforward ! 

, Both. 

Now, sun, sink to rest ! Now, sun, arise ! 

Ye stars, be now shining, now darkling ! 

A star of love now gleams in the skies, 
All-sparkling ! 

As long as the fountain may spring and run, 

So long will we two be blended in one, 

Upon each other’s bosoms ! 
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THE TRAVELLER AND THE FARM-MAIDEN. 


He. 

C ANST thou give, oh, fair and matchless 
maiden, 

’Neath the shadow of the lindens yonder, — 
Where I’d fain one moment cease to wander, 
Food and drink to one so heavy laden ? 

She. 

Would’st thou find refreshment, traveller weary, 
Bread, ripe fruit and cream to meet thy 
wishes, — 

None but Nature’s plain and homely dishes, — 
Near the spring may soothe thy wanderings 
dreary. 

He. 

Dreams of old acquaintance now pass through 
me, 

Ne’er-forgotten queen of hours of blisses: 
Likenesses I’ve often found, 'but this is 
One that quite a marvel seemeth to me ! 

She. 

Travellers often wonder beyond measure, 

But their wonder soon see cause to smother; 
Fair and dark are often like each other, 
Both inspire the mind with equal pleasure. 

He. 

Not now for the first time I surrender 
To this form, in humble adoration ; 

It was brightest midst the constellation 
In the hall adorn’d with festal splendor. 

She. 

Be thou joyful that ’tis in my power 

To complete thy strange and merry story ! 
Silks behind her, full of purple glory, 
Floated, when thou saw’st her in that hour. 

He. 

No, in truth, thou hast not sung it rightly ! 
Spirits may have told thee all about it ; 
Pearls and gems they spoke of, do not doubt 
it,— 

By her gaze eclips’d, — it gleam’d so brightly! 


She. 

This one thing I certainly colle&ed : 

That the fair one — {say nought, I entreat 
thee !) 

Fondly hoping once again to meet thee, 
Many a castle in the air eredled. 

He. 

By each wind I ceaselessly was driven, 

Seeking gold and honor, too, to capture ! 
When my wand’rings end, then oh, what 
rapture, 

If to find that form again 'tis given ! 

She. 

’Tis the daughter of the race now banish’d 
That thou seest, not her likeness only ; 
Helen and her brother, glad though lonely, 
Till this farm of their estate now vanish’d. 

He. 

But the owner surely is not wanting 

Of these plains, with ev’ry beauty teeming? 
Verdant fields, broad meads, and pastures 
gleaming, 

Gushing springs, all heav’nly and enchanting. 
She. 

Thou must hunt the world through, would ’st 
thou find him ! — 

We have wealth enough in our possession, 
And intend to purchase the succession. 
When the good man leaves the world behind 
him. 

He. 

I have learn 'd the owrcr’s own condition, 
And, fair maiden, thou indeed canst buy it ; 
But the cost is great, I won’t deny it, — 
Helen is the price, — with thy permission ! 

She. 

Did then fate and rank keep us asunder, 

And must Love take this road, and no other? 
Yonder comes my dear and trusty brother ; 
What will he say to it all, I wonder ? 
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EFFECTS AT A DISTANCE. 


T HE queen in the lofty hall takes her place, 
The tapers around her are flaming ; 

She speaks to the j^ge: “With a nimble 
pace 

Go, fetch me my purse for gaming, 

’Tis lying, I'll pledge, 

On my table’s edge.”. 

Each nerve the nimble boy straineth, 

And the end of the castle soon gaineth. 

The fairest of maidens was sipping sherbet 
Beside the queen that minute ; 

Near her mouth broke the cup, — and she got 
so wet ! 

The very devil seem’d in it ! 

What fearful distress ! 

’Tis spoil’d, her gay dress ! 

She hastens, and ev’ry nerve straineth. 

And the end of the castle soon gaineth. 


The boy was returning, and quickly came, 

And met the sorrowing maiden ; 

None knew of the fa<5t, — and yet with Love s 

flame, r „ , , 

Those two had their hearts full laden. 
And, oh, the bliss 
Of a moment like this ! 

Each falls on the breast of the other, 

With kisses that well nigh might smother. 

They tear themselves asunder at last, 

To her chamber she hastens quickly ; 

To reach the queen the page hies him fast. 

Midst the swords and the fans crowded 
thickly. 

The queen spied amain 
On his waistcoat a stain ; 

For nought was inscrutable to her, 

Like Sheba’s queen — Solomon’s wooer. 
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To her chief attendant she forthwith cried : 

“ We lately together contended, 

And thou didst assert, with obstinate pride, 
That the spirit through space never 
wended, — 

That traces alone 

By the present were shown, — 

That afar nought was fashion'd, — not even 
By the stars that illumine yon heaven. 


“Now see! while a goblet besideme theydrain’d, 
They spilTd all the drink in the chalice ; 
And straightway the boy had his waistcoat 
stain'd 

At the furthermost end of the palace, — 
Let them newly be clad ! 

And since I am glad 
That it serv’d as a proof so decided, 

The cost will by me be provided," 


THE WALKING BELL. 



A CHILD refus'd to go betimes 
To church like other people ; 

He roam’d abroad, when rang the chimes 
On Sundays from the steeple. 

His mother said : “Loud rings the bell. 
Its voice ne'er think of scorning ; 

Unless thou wilt behave thee well, 

’Twill fetch thee without warning." 

The child then thought : “ High overhead 
The bell is safe suspended ' ' — 

So to the fields he straightway sped 
As if ’twas school-time ended. 

The bell now ceas’d as bell to ring, 

Rous’d by the mother's twaddle ; 

But soon ensu'd a dreadful thing ! — 

The bell begins to waddle. 


It waddles fast, though strange it seem ; 

The child, with trembling wonder, 
Runs off, and flies, as in a dream ; 

The bell would draw him under. 

He finds the proper time at last, 

And straightway nimbly rushes 


To church, to chapel, hastening fast 
Through pastures, plains and bushes. 

Each Sunday and each feast as well, 
His late disaster heeds he ; 

The moment that he hears the bell, 

No other summons needs he. 




FAITHFUL ECKART. 


* * /^VH, would we were further ! Oh, would 
vJ we were home, 

The phantoms of night tow’rd us hastily come, 
The band of the Sorceress sisters. 

They hitherward speed, and on finding us here, 
They'll drink, though with toil we have fetch’d 
it, the beer, 

And leave us the pitchers all empty." 
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Thus speaking, the children with fear take to 
flight, * 

When sudden an old man appears in their sight: 

“Be quiet, child! children, be quiet 1 
From hunting they come, and their thirst they 
would still, 

So leave them to swallow as much as they will, 
And the Evil Ones then will be gracious." 



As said, so ’twas done ! and the phantoms draw 
near, 

And shadowlike seem they, and gray they ap- 
pear, 

Yet blithely they sip and they revel : 

The beer has all vanish’d, the pitchers are void ; 

With cries and with shouts the wild hunters, 
o’erjoy’d, 

Speed onward o’er vale and o’er mountain. 

The children in terror fly nimbly tow’rd home, 

And with them the kind one is careful to come : 

“My darlings, oh, be not so mournful !” — 

“They’ll blame us and beat us, until we are 
dead.”— 

“No, no 1 ye will find that all goes well,” he 
said ; 

“Be silent as mice, then, and listen ! 

“ And he by whose counsels thus wisely ye’re 
taught, 

Is he who with children loves ever to sport, 

The trusty and faithful old Eckart. 

Ye have heard of the wonder for many a day. 

But ne’er had a proof of the marvellous lay, — 

Your hands hold a proof most convincing.” 


They arrive at their home, and their pitchers 
they place 

By the side of their parents, with fear on their 
face, 

Awaiting a beating and scolding. 

But see what they’re tasting: the choicest of 
beer 1 

Though three times and four times they quaff 
the good cheer, 

The pitchers remain still unemptied. 

The marvel it lasts till the dawning of day ; 

All people who hear of it doubtless will say : 

“ What happen’d at length to the pitchers?” 

In secret the children they smile, as they wait ; 

At last, though, they stammer, and stutter, and 
prate, 

And straightway the pitchers were empty. 

And if, children, with kindness address’d ye 
may be, 

Whether father, or master, or alderman he, 

Obey him, and follow his bidding ! 

And if ’tis unpleasant to bridle the tongue, 

Yet talking is bad, silence good for the young — 

And then will the beer fill your pitchers ! 


^4 o&c — ^ • 

THE PUPIL IN MAGIC. 


1 AM now, — what joy to hear it ! 

Of the old magician rid ; 

And henceforth shall ev’ry spirit 
Do whate’er by me is bid ; 

I have watch’d with rigor 
All he used to do, 

And will now with vigor 
Work my wonders too. 

Wander, wander 
Onward lightly, 

So that rightly 
Flow the torrent, 

And with teeming waters yonder 

In the bath discharge its current ! 

And now come, thou well-worn broom, 
And thy wretched form bestir ; 

Thou hast ever serv’d as groom, 

So fulfil my pleasure, sir ! 

On two legs now stand, 

With a head on top ; 

Waterpail in hand, 

Haste, and do not stop I 


Wander, wander 
Onward lightly, 

So that rightly 
Flow the torrent, 

And with teeming waters yonder 

In the bath discharge its current 1 

See ! he’s running to the shore, 

And has now attain’d the pool. 

And with lightning speed once more 
Comes here, with his bucket full ! 

Back he then repairs ; 

See how swells the tide ! 

How each pail he bears 
Straightway is supplied ! 

Stop, for, lo ! 

All the measure 
Of thy treasure 
Now is right ! — 

Ah, I see it ! woe, oh, woe ! 

I forget the word of might. 

Ah, the word whose sound can straight 
Make him what he was before ! 
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Ah, he runs with nimble gait ! 

Would thou wert a broom once more ! 
Streams renew’d forever 
Quickly bringeth he ; 

River after river 

Rusheth on poor me ! 

Now no longer 
Can I bear him ; 

I will snare him, 

Knavish sprite ! 

Ah, my terror waxes stronger ! 

What a look ! what fearful sight ! 

Oh, thou villain child of hell ! 

Shall the house through thee be drown’d? 
Floods I see that wildly swell, 

O’er the threshold gaining ground. 


Wilt thou not obey, 

Oh, thou broom accurs’d? 

Be thou still, I pray, 

As thou wert at first ! 

Will enough 

Never please thee ? 

I will seize thee, 

Hold thee fast, 

And thy nimble wood so tough, 
With my sharp axe split at last. 

See, once more he hastens back 1 
Now, oh, Cobold, thou shalt catch it ! 
I will rush upon his track ; 

Crashing on him falls my hatchet. 
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Bravely done, indeed ! 

See, he’s cleft in twain ! 
Now from care I’m freed. 
And can breathe again. 



Woe, oh, woe! 

Both the parts, 

Quick as darts, 

Stand on end, 

Servants of my dreaded foe ! 

Oh, ye gods, protedtion send ! 

And they run ! and wetter still 
Grow the steps and grows the hall. 

Lord and master, hear me call ! 

Ever seems the flood to fill, 

Ah, he’s coming ! see, 

Great is my dismay ! 

Spirits rais’d by me 
Vainly would I lay ! 

“To the side 
Of the room 
Hasten, broom, 

As of old ! 

Spirits I have ne’er untied 

Save to adt as they are told.” 

• 0 at. 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

T HE warder looks down at the mid hour of 
night, 

On the tombs that lie scatter’d below; 

The moon fills the place with her silvery light, 
And the churchyard like day seems to glow. 
When see ! first one grave, then another opes 
wide, 

And women and men stepping forth are descried, 
In cerements snow-white and trailing. 

In haste for the sport soon their ankles they 
twitch, 

And whirl round in dances so gay; 

The young and the old, and the poor, and the 
rich, 

But the cerements stand in their way ; 
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And as modesty cannot avail them aught 
here. 

They shake themselves all, and the shrouds 
soon appear 

Scatter’d over the tombs in confusion. 

Now waggles the leg, and now wriggles the 
thigh, 

As the troop with strange gestures advance, 

And a rattle and clatter anon rises high, 

As of one beating time to the dance. 

The sight to the warder seems wondrously 
queer, 

When the villanous Tempter speaks thus in 
his ear : 

“ Seize one of the shrouds that lie yonder !” 

Quick as thought it was done ! and for safety 
he fled 

Behind the church-door with all speed ; 

The moon still continues her clear light to 
shed 

On the dance that they fearfully lead. 

But the dancers at length disappear one by 
one, 

And their shrouds, ere they vanish, they care- 
fully don, 

And under the turf all is quiet. 


Bat one of them stumbles and shuffles there 
still, 

And gropes at the graves in despair ; 

Yet ’tis by no comrade he’s treated so ill; — 
The shroud he soon scents in the air. 

So he rattles the door — for the warder ’tis well 
That ’tis bless’d, and so able the foe tQ repel, 
All cover’d with crosses in metal. 

The shroud he must have, and no rest will 
allow, 

There remains for reflection no time ; 

On the ornaments Gothic the wight seizes now, 
And from point on to point hastes to climb. 
Alas for the warder 1 his doom is decreed ! 
Like a long-legged spider, with ne’er-changing 
speed, 

Advances the dreaded pursuer. 

The warder he quakes, and the warder turns 
pale, 

The shroud to restore fain had sought ; 
When the end, — now can nothing to save him 
avail, — 

In a tooth form’d of iron is caught. 

With vanishing lustre the moon’s race is run, 
When the bell thunders loudly a powerful One, 
And the skeleton falls, crush’d to atoms. 



THE BRIDE OF CORINTH. 


O NCE a stranger youth to Corinth came, 
Who in Athens liv’d, but hop’d that he 
From a certain townsman there might claim, 
As his father’s friend, kind courtesy. 

Son and daughter, they 
Had been wont to say 
Should thereafter bride and bridegroom 
be. 

But can he that boon so highly priz’d, 

Save ’tis dearly bought, now hope to get? 
They are Christians and have been baptiz’d. 
He and all of his are heathens yet. 

For a newborn creed, 

Like some loathsome weed. 

Love and truth to root out oft will threat. 


Father, daughter, all had gone to rest, 

And the mother only watches late ; 

She receives with courtesy the guest. 

And conduCls him to the room of state. 
Wine and food are brought, 

Ere by him besought ; 

Bidding him good-night, she leaves him 
straight. 

But he feels no relish now, in truth. 

For the dainties so profusely spread ; 
Meat and drink forgets the wearied youth, 
And, still dress’d, he lays him on the bed. 
Scarce are clos’d his eyes, 

When a form in-hies 
Through the open door with silent tread. 
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By his glimmering lamp discerns he now 

How, in veil and garment white ar- 
ray’d, 

With a black and gold band round her brow, 
Glides into the room a bashful maid. 

But she, at his sight, 

Lifts her hand so white. 

And appears as though full sore afraid. 

{< Am I,” cries she, “such a stranger here, 
That the guest's approach they could not 
name? 

Ah, they keep me in my cloister drear, 

Well nigh feel I vanquish’d by my shame. 
On thy soft couch now 
Slumber calmly thou ! 

I’ll return as swiftly as I came.” 

“Stay, thou fairest maiden !” cries the boy, 
Starting from his couch with eager haste : 

“Here are Ceres’, Bacchus’ gifts of joy ; 

Amor bringest thou, with beauty grac’d ! 
Thou art pale with fear ! 

Lov’d one, let us here 
Prove the raptures the Immortals taste.” 

“ Draw not nigh, O youth ! afar remain ! 
Rapture now can never smile on me ; 

For the fatal step, alas ! is ta’en, 

Through my mother’s sick-bed phantasy. 
Cur’d, she made this oath: 

‘ Youth and nature both 
Shall henceforth to Heav'n devoted be.’ 

“ From the house, so silent now, are driven 
All the gods who reign’d supreme of 
yore; 

One Invisible now rules in heaven. 

On the cross a Saviour they adore. 
Vi&ims slay they here, 

Neither lamb nor steer, 

But the altars reek with human gore.” 

And he lists, and ev’ry word he weighs, 

While his eager soul drinks in each sound : 

“ Can it be that now before my gaze 

Stands my lov’d one on this silent ground ? 
Pledge to me thy troth ! 

Through our father’s oath, 

With Heav’n’s blessing will our love be 
crown’d.” 

“ Kindly youth, I never can be thine ! 

’Tis my sister they intend for thee. 


When I in the silent cloister pine, 

Ah, within her arms remember me ! 

Thee alone I love, 

While love’s pangs I prove ; 

Soon the earth will veil my misery.” 

“No 1 for by this glowing flame I swear, 
Hymen hath himself propitious shown : 
Let us to my father’s house repair, 

And thou* It find that joy is not yet flown. 
Sweetest, here then stay, 

And without delay 

Hold we now our wedding-feast alone !” 

Then exchange they tokens of their truth ; 

She gives him a golden chain to wear, 
And a silver chalice would the youth 
Give her in return of beauty rare. w 
“ That is not for me ; 

Yet I beg of thee, 

One lock only give me of thy hair.” 

Now the ghostly hour of midnight knell’d, 
And she seem’d right joyous at the sign ; 
To her pallid lips the cup she held, 

But she drank of nought but blood-red 
wine. 

For to taste the bread 
There before them spread, 

Nought he spoke could make the maid in- 
cline. 

To the youth the goblet then she brought, — 
He too quaff’d with eager joy the bowl. 
Love to crown the silent feast he sought, 

Ah 1 full love-sick was the stripling’s soul. 
From his prayer she shrinks, 

Till at length he sinks 
On the bed and weeps without control. 

And she comes, and lays her near the boy : 

“How I grieve to see thee sorrowing so 1 
If thou think’st to clasp my form with joy. 
Thou must learn this secret sad to know : 
Yes ! the maid, whom thou 
Call’st thy lov’d one now, 

Is as cold as ice, though white as snow.” 

Then he clasps her madly in his arm, 

While love’s youthful might pervades his 
frame : 

“Thou might* st hope, when with me, to grow 
warm, 

E’en if from the grave thy spirit came ! 
Breath for breath, and kiss ! 

Overflow of bliss ! 

Dost not thou, like me, feel passion’s flame?” 
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Love still closer rivets now their lips, 

Tears they mingle with their rapture blest, 
From his mouth the flame she wildly sips, 

Each is with the other’s thought possess’d. 
His hot ardor’s flood 
Warms her chilly blood, 

But no heart is beating in her breast. 


In her care to see that nought went wrong, 
Now the mother happen’d to dmw near; 
At the door long hearkens she, full long, 

Wond’ring at the sounds that greet her ear. 
Tones of joy and sadness, 

And love’s blissful madness, 

As of bride and bridegroom they appear. 



From the door she will not now remove, 

’Till she gains full certainty of this ; 

And with anger hears she vows of love, 

Soft caressing words of mutual bliss. 

“ Hush ! the cock’s loud strain 1 
But thou’ It come again, 

When the night returns 1” — then kiss on 
kiss. 


Then her wrath the mother cannot hold. 

But unfastens straight the lock with 
ease: — 

11 In this house are girls become so bold, 

As to seek e’en strangers’ lusts to please?” 
By her lamp’s clear glow 
Looks she in, — and oh ! 

Sight of horror ! — ’tis her child she sees. 
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Fain the youth would, in his first alarm, 

With the veil that o’er her had been spread. 
With the carpet, shield his love from harm ; 
But she casts them from her, void of 
dread. 

And with spirit’s strength. 

In its spedtre length, 

Lifts her figure slowly from the bed. 

4 4 Mother ! mother ! ’ ’ — Thus her wan lips say : 

44 May not I one night of rapture share? 
From the warm couch am I chas’d away? 

Do I waken only to despair ? . 

It contents not thee 
To have driven me 

An untimely shroud of death to wear? 

4 4 But from out my coffin’s prison-bounds 
B y a wondrous fate I’m forc’d to rove, 
While the blessings and the chaunting sounds 
That your priests delight in, useless prove. 
Water, salt, are vain 
Fervent youth to chain. 

Ah, e’en Earth can never cool down 
love! 

44 When that infant vow of love was spoken, 
Venus’ radiant temple smiled on both. 


Mother! thou that promise since hast broken, 
Fetter’d by a strange, deceitful oath. 
Gods, though, hearken ne’er, 

Should a mother swear 
To deny her daughter’s plighted troth. 

4< From my grave to wander I am forc’d, 

Still to seek The Good’s long-sever’d link, 
Still to love the bridegroom I have lost, 

And the life-blood of his heart to drink ; 
When his race is run, 

I must hasten on, 

And the young must ’neath my vengeance 
sink. 

44 Beauteous youth ! no longer may’st thou live; 

Here must shrivel up thy form so fair ; 
Did not I to thee a token give, 

Taking in return this lock of hair ? 

View it to thy sorrow ! 

Gray thou’lt be to-morrow, 

Only to grow brown again when there . 

44 Mother, to this final prayer give ear ! 

Let a funeral pile be straightway dress’d ; 
Open then my cell so sad and drear, 

That the flames may give the lovers rest ! 
When ascends the fire 
From the glowing pyre, 

To the gods of old we’ll hasten, bless ’d.” 
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He was leaving now the place, 

When an outcast met his eyes, — 

Fair in form, with painted face, — 

Where some straggling dwellings rise. 

“ Maiden, hail!” — “Thanks! welcome here! 
Stay ! — I’ll join thee in the road.” — 

“Who art thou!” — “A Bayadere, 

And this house is love’s abode.” 

The cymbal she hastens to play for the dance, 
Well skill’d in its mazes the sight to entrance, 
Then by her with grace is the nosegay be- 
stow’d. 

Then she draws him, as in play, 

O’er the threshold eagerly: 

“ Beauteous stranger, light as day 
Thou shalt soon this cottage see. 

I’ll refresh thee, if thou’rt tir’d, 

And will bathe thy weary feet ; 

Take whate’er by thee’s desir’d, 

Toying, rest, or rapture sweet.” — 

She busily seeks his feign’d suff’ rings to ease; 
Then smiles the Immortal ; with pleasure he 
sees 

That with kindness a heart so corrupted can 
beat. 

And he makes her a6l the part 
Of a slave ; he’s straight obey’d. 

What at first had been but art, 

Soon is nature in the maid. 

By degrees the fruit we find, 

Where the buds at first obtain ; 

When obedience fills the mind, 

Love will never far remain. 

But sharper and sharper the maiden to prove, 
The Discerner of all things below and above, 
Feigns pleasure, and horror, and maddening 
pain. 

And her painted cheeks he kisses. 

And his vows her heart enthral ; 

Feeling love’s sharp pangs and blisses, 

Soon her tears begin to fall. 

At his feet she now must sink, 

Not with thoughts of lust or gain, — 

And her slender members shrink, 

And devoid of power remain. 

And so the bright hours with gladness pre- 
pare 

Their dark, pleasing veil of a texture so fair, 
And over the couch softly, tranquilly reign. 


Late she falls asleep, thus bless’ d, — 

Early wakes, her slumbers fled, 

And she finds the much-lov’d guest 
On her bosom lying dead. 

Screaming falls she on him there, 

But, alas, too late to save 1 

And his rigid limbs they bear 
Straightway to their fiery grave. 

Then hears she the priests and the funeral song. 

Then madly she runs, and she severs the throng : 

“ Why press tow’rd the pile thus? Why scream 
thus, and rave?” 

Then she sinks beside his bier. 

And her screams through air resound : 

“ I must seek my spouse so dear. 

E’en if in the grave he’s bound. 

Shall those limbs of grace divine 
Fall to ashes in my sight ? 

Mine he was ! Yes, only mine ! 

Ah, one single blissful night !” 

The priests chaunt in chorus: “We bear out 
the old, 

When long they’ve been weary, and late 
they’ve grown cold; 

We bear out the young, too, so thoughtless 
and light. 

“ To thy priests’ commands give ear ! 

This one was thy husband ne’er; 

Live still as a Bayadere, 

And no duty thou need’st share. 

To death’s silent realms from life, 

None but shades attend man’s frame, 

With the husband, none but wife, — 

That is duty, that is fame. 

Ye trumpets, your sacred lament haste to raise ! 

Oh, welcome, ye gods, the bright lustre of days! 

Oh, welcome to heaven the youth from the 
flame !” 

Thus increas’d her torments are 
By the cruel, heartless quire ; 

And with arms outstretching far 
Leaps she on the glowing pyre. 

But the youth divine outsprings 

From the flame with heav’nly grace, 

And on high his flight he wings, 

While his arms his love embrace. 

In the sinner repentant the Godhead feels joy ; 

Immortals delight thus their might to employ, 

Lost children to raise to a heavenly place. 
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THE PARIAH. 

The Pariah’s Prayer. 


D READED Brama, lord of might ! 

All proceed from thee alone ; 

Thou art he who judgeth right ! 

Dost thou none but Brahmins own ? 
Do but Rajahs come from thee ? 

None but those of high estate ? 
Didst not thou the ape create, 

Aye, and even such as we ? 

We are not of noble kind. 

For with woe our lot is rife ; 

And what others deadly find 
Is our only source of life* 


Let this be enough for men, 

Let them, if they will, despise us; 

But thou, Brama, thou should J st prize us, 
All are equal in thy ken. 

Now that, Lord, this prayer is said, 

As thy child acknowledge me ; 

Or let one be born instead, 

Who may link me on to thee ! 

Didst not thou a Bayadere 

As a goddess heavenward raise ? 

And we too, to swell thy praise, 

Such a miracle would hear. 


LEGEND. 


W ATER-FETCHING goes the noble 
Brahmin’s wife, so pure and lovely; 
He is honor’d, void of blemish, 

And of justice rigid, stern. 

Daily from the sacred river 

Brings she back refreshment precious; — 

But where is the pail and pitcher ? 

She of neither stands in need. 

For with pure heart, hands unsullied, 

She the water lifts, and rolls it 
To a wondrous ball of crystal ; 

This she bears with gladsome bosom, 
Modestly, with graceful motion, 

To her husband in the house. 

She to-day at dawn of morning 
Praying comes to Ganges’ waters, 

Bends her o’er the glassy surface — 
Sudden, in the waves refledled, 

Flying swiftly far above her. 

From the highest heavens descending, 
She discerns the beauteous form 
Of a youth divine, created 
By the God’s primeval wisdom 
In his own eternal breast. 

When she sees him, straightway feels she 
Wondrous, new, confus’d sensations 


In her inmost, deepest being; 

Fain she’d linger o’er the vision, 

Then repels it, — it returneth, — 

And, perplex’d, she bends her floodwards 
With uncertain hands to draw it ; 

But, alas, she draws no more ! 

For the water’s sacred billows 
Seem to fly, to hasten from her ; 

She but sees the fearful chasm 
Of a whirlpool black disclos’d. 

Arms drop down, and footsteps stumble, 
Can this be the pathway homewards ? 

Shall she fly, or shall she tarry? 

Can she think, when thought and counsel, 
When assistance, all are lost ? 

So before her spouse appears she — 

On her looks he— look is judgment — 
Proudly on the sword he seizes, 

To the hill of death he drags her, 

Where delinquents’ blood pays forfeit. 
What resistance could she offer ? 

What excuses could she proffer, 

Guilty, knowing not her guilt ? 

And with bloody sword returns he, 
Musing, to his silent dwelling, 
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When his son before him stands : 

“ Whose this blood? Oh, father! father !” 
“The delinquent woman’s !” — “Never ! 
For upon the sword it dries not, 

Like the blood of the delinquent ; 

Fresh it flows, as from the wound. 

Mother ! mother ! hither hasten ! 

Unjust never was my father, 

Tell me what he now hath done.” — 

“ Silence ! silence ! hers the blood is !” 
“Whose, my father?” — “Silence! Si- 
lence!” 

“ What ! oh, what I my mother’s blood ! 
What her crime ? What did she ? Answer ! 
Now, the sword ! the sword now hold I ; 
Thou thy wife perchance might’st slaughter, 
But my mother might’st not slay 1 
Through the flames the wife is able 
Her beloved spouse to follow, 

And his dear and only mother 
Through the sword her faithful son.” 

“ Stay ! oh, stay !” exclaim’d the father : 
“Yet ’tis time, so hasten, hasten ! 

Join the head upon the body, 

With the sword then touch the figure, 

And, alive, she’ll follow thee.” 


Hastening, he, with breathless wonder, 
Sees the bodies of two women 
Lying crosswise, and their heads too ; 
Oh, what horror ! which to choose ! 
Then his mother’s head he seizes, — 
Does not kiss it, deadly pale ’tis, — 

On the nearest headless body 
Puts it quickly, and then blesses 
With the sword the pious work. 

Then a giant form uprises. — 

From the dear lips of his mother, 

Lips all godlike — changeless — blissful, 
Sound these words with horror fraught : 
“ Son, O son ! what overhast’ning ! 
Yonder is thy mother’s body, 

Near it lies the impious head 
Of the woman who hath fallen 
Vidtim to the judgment-sword ! 

To her body I am grafted 
By thy hand for endless ages ; 

Wise in counsel, wild in action, 

I shall be amongst the gods. 

E’en the heav’nly boy’s own image, 
Though in brow and eye so lovely, 
Sinking downwards to the bosom 
Mad and raging lust will stir. 
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** 'Twill return again forever, 

Ever rising, ever sinking, 

Now obscur'd, and now transfigur'd, — 
So great Brama bath ordain’d. 

He 'twas sent the beauteous pinions, 
Radiant face, and slender members 
Of the only God-begotten, 

That I might be prov'd and tempted ; 
For from high descends temptation, 
When the gods ordain it so. 

And so I, the Brahmin woman, 

With my head in heaven reclining, 
Must experience, as a Pariah, 

The debasing power of earth. 

“ Son, I send thee to thy father ! 

Comfort him ! Let no sad penance, 
Weak delay, or thought of merit, 

Hold thee in the desert fast ; 

Wander on through ev’ry nation, 

Roam abroad throughout all ages. 

And proclaim to e’en the meanest, 

That great Brama hears his cry ! 


“ None is in his eyes the meanest — 

He whose limbs are lame and palsied, 
He whose soul is wildly riven, 

Worn with sorrow, hopeless, helpless, 
Be he Brahmin, be he Pariah, 

If tow’rd heaven he turns his gaze, 
Will perceive, will learn to know it : 
Thousand eyes are glowing yonder, 
Thousand ears are calmly list’ning, 
From which nought below is hid. 

i 6 If I to his throne soar upward, 

If he sees my fearful figure 

By his might transform’d to horror, 

He forever will lament it, — 

May it to your good be found ! 

And I now will kindly warn him, 

And I now will madly tell him 
Whatsoe’er my mind conceiveth, 

What within my bosom heaveth. 

But my thoughts, my inmost feelings — 
Those a secret shall remain.” 


THE PARIAHS THANKS. 


M IGHTY Brama, now I’ll bless 
thee! 

'Tis from thee that worlds pro- 
ceed ! 

As my ruler I confess thee, 

For of all thou takest heed. 

All thy thousand ears thou keepest 
Open to each child of earth ; 

We, ’mongst mortals sunk the 
deepest, 

Have from thee receiv’d new 
birth. 



Bear in mind the woman’s story, 
Who, through grief, divine be- 
came ; 

Now I’ll wait to view His glory, 
Who omnipotence can claim. 
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THE FIRST WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 


A Druid. . 

S WEET smiles the May ! 

The forest gay 
From frost and ice is freed ; 

No snow is found, 

Glad songs resound 
Across the verdant mead. 

Upon the height 
The snow lies light, 

Yet thither now we go, 

There to extol our Father’s name, 
Whom we for ages know. 

Amid the smoke shall gleam the flame ; 
Thus pure the heart will grow. 

The Druids. 

Amid the smoke shall gleam the flame ; 
Extol we now our Father’s name, 
Whom we for ages know ! 

Up, up, then, let us go ! 

One of the People. 

Would ye, then, so rashly aCl? 

Would ye instant death attract ? 

Know ye not the cruel threats 
Of the viCtors we obey ? 

Round about are plac’d their nets 
In the sinful heathen’s way. 

Ah ! upon the lofty wall 

Wife and children slaughter they ; 
And we all 

Hasten to a certain fall. 

Chorus of Women. 

Ay, upon the camp’s high wall 
All our children lov’d they slay. 
Ah, what cruel viCtors they ! 

And we all 

Hasten to a certain fall. 

A Druid. 

Who fears to-day 
His rites to pay, 

Deserves his chains to wear. 

The forest’s free ! 

This wood take we, 

And straight a pile prepare ! 


Yet in the wood 
To stay ’tis good 
By day, till all is still. 

With watchers all around us plac’d, 
Protecting you from ill. 

With courage fresh, then, let us haste 
Our duties to fulfil. 

Chorus of Watchers. 

Ye valiant watchers, now divide 
Your numbers through the forest wide, 
And see that all is still, 

While they their rites fulfil. 

A Watcher. 

Let us, in a cunning wise. 

Yon dull Christian priests surprise ! 
With the devil of their talk 

We’ll those very priests confound. 
Come with prong, and come with fork, 
Raise a wild and rattling sound 
Through the livelong night, and prowl 
All the rocky passes round. 
Screech-owl, owl, 

Join in chorus with our howl ! 

Chorus of Watchers. 

Come with prong, and come with fork 
Like the devil of their talk, 

And with wildly rattling sound, 

Prowl the desert rocks around ! 
Screech-owl, owl, 

Join in chorus with our howl ! 

A Druid. 

Thus far ’tis right. 

That we by night 
Our Father’s praises singj 
Yet when ’tis day. 

To Thee we may 
A heart unsullied bring. 

’Tis true that now, 

And often, Thou 
Fav’rest the foe in fight. 

As from the smoke is freed the blaze, 

So let our faith burn bright ! 

And if they crush our olden ways. 

Who e’er can crush Thy light? 
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A Christian Watcher. 

Comrades, quick ! your aid afford ! 

All the brood of hell's abroad : 

See how their enchanted forms 
Through and through with flames are glow- 
ing ! 

Dragon-women, men-wolf swarms, 

On in quick succession going ! 

Let us, let us haste to fly ! 

Wilder yet the sounds are growing, 

And the arch-fiend roars on high ; 

From the ground 
Hellish vapors rise around. 


Chorus of Christian Watchers. 
Terrible enchanted forms, 
Dragon-women, men-wolf swarms ! 
Wilder yet the sounds are growing ! 
See, the arch-fiend comes, ail-glowing ! 
From the ground 
Hellish vapors rise around. 

Chorus of Druids. 

As from the smoke is freed the blaze, 
So let our faith burn bright ! 

And if they crush our olden ways, 
Who e'er can crush Thy light? 
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DEATH-LAMENT OF THE NOBLE WIFE OF 

ASAN AGA. 


W HAT is yonder white thing in the forest? 

Is it snow, or can it swans perchance be? 
Were it snow, ere this it had been melted, 
Were it swans, they all away had hasten’d. 
Snow, in truth, it is not, swans it is not ; 

’Tis the shining tents of Asan Aga. 

He within is lying, sorely wounded ; 

To him come his mother and his sister ; 
Bashfully his wife delays to come there. 

When the torment of his wounds had lessen’d, 
To his faithful wife he sent this message : 

“ At my court no longer dare to tarry, 

At my court, or e’en amongst my people.” 

When the woman heard this cruel message, 
Mute and full of sorrow stood that true one. 
At the doors she hears the feet of horses, 

And bethinks that Asan comes, — her husband, 
To the tower she springs, to leap thence head- 
long. 

Her two darling daughters follow sadly, 

And whilst weeping bitter tears, exclaim they : 
“ These are not our father Asan’s horses; 

’Tis thy brother Pintorowich coming!” 

So the wife of Asan turns to meet him, 

Clasps her arms in anguish round her brother : 
“ See thy sister’s sad disgrace, O brother ! 
How I’m banish’d — mother of five children!” 
Silently her brother from his wallet, 

Wrapp’d in deep red silk, and ready written, 
Draweth forth the letter of divorcement, 

To return home to her mother’s dwelling, 

Free to be another’s wife thenceforward. 

When the woman saw that mournful letter, 
Fervently she kiss’d her two sons’ foreheads, 
And her two girls’ cheeks with fervor kiss’d 
she. 

But she from the suckling in the cradle 
Could not tear herself, so deep her sorrow ! 

So she’s torn thence by her fiery brother; 

On his nimble steed he lifts her quickly, 

And so hastens, with the heart -sad woman, 
Straightway tow’rd his father’s lofty dwelling. 

Short the time was — seven days had pass’d not, 
Yet enough ’twas ; many mighty princes 


Sought the woman in her widow’s mourning. 
Sought the woman, — as their wife they sought 
her. 

And the mightiest was Imoski’s Cadi, 

And the woman weeping begg’d her brother; 
“By thy life, my brother, I entreat thee, 

Let me not another’s wife be ever, 

Lest my heart be broken at the image 
Of my poor, my dearly-cherish’d children !” 

To her prayer her brother would not hearken, 
Fix’d to wed her to Imoski’s Cadi. 

Yet the good one ceaselessly implor’d him; 

“ Send, at least a letter, O my brother, 

With this message to Imoski’s Cadi : 

‘ The young widow sends thee friendly greet- 
ing; 

Earnestly she prays thee, through this letter, 
That, when thou com’st hither, with thy Sua- 
tians, 

A long veil thou’ It bring me, ’neath whose 
shadow 

I may hide, when near the house of Asan, 
And not see my dearly-cherish’d orphans.’” 

Scarcely had the Cadi read this letter, 

Than he gather’d all his Suatians round him, 
And then tow’rd the bride his course directed, 
And the veil she ask’d for, took he with him. 

Happily they reach’d the princess’ dwelling, 
From the dwelling happily they led her. 

But when they approach’d the house of Asan, 
Lo ! the children saw from high their mother, 
And they shouted; “To thy halls return thou! 
Eat thy supper with thy darling children !” 
Mournfully the wife of Asan heard it, 

Tow’rd the Suatian prince then turn’d she, 
saying : 

u Let, I pray, the Suatians and the horses 
At the lov’d ones’ door a short time tarry, 
That I may give presents to my children.” 

And before the lov’d ones’ door they tarried, 
And she presents gave to her poor children, 
To the boys gave gold-embroider’d buskins, 
To the girls gave long and costly dresses, 

To the suckling, helpless in the cradle, 

Gave a garment, to be worn hereafter. 
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Ballads. 


This aside saw Father Asan Aga, — 

Sadly cried he to his darling children ; 

“ Hither come, ye dear unhappy infants. 

For your mother's breast is turn'd to iron, 
Lock'd forever, clos’d to all compassion !” 

When the wife of Asan heard him speak thus, 
On the ground, all pale and trembling, fell 
she, 

And her spirit fled her sorrowing bosom 
When she saw her children flying from her. 
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LEOPOLD, DUKE OF BRUNS- 
WICK. 

1785- 

T HOU wert forcibly seiz’d by the hoary 
lord of the river, — 

Holding thee, ever he shares with thee his 
streaming domain. 

Calmly sleepest thou near his urn as it silently 
trickles, 

Till thou to aCHon art rous’d, wak’d by the 
swift-rolling flood. 

Kindly be to the people, as when thou still 
wert a mortal, 

Perfecting that as a god, which thou didst 
fail in, as man. 

TO THE HUSBANDMAN. 

S MOOTHLY and lightly the golden seed 
by the furrow is cover’d ; 

Yet will a deeper one, friend, cover thy 
bones at the last. 

Joyously plough’d and sow’d ! Here food all 
living is budding, 

E’en from the side of the tomb Hope will 
not vanish away. 

ANACREON’S GRAVE. 

H ERE where the roses blossom, where vines 
round the laurels are twining, 

Where the turtle-dove calls, where the blithe 
cricket is heard, 

Say, whose grave can this be, with life by all 
the Immortals 

Reauteously planted and deck’d ? — Here 
doth Anacreon sleep 1 


Spring and summer and autumn rejoic’d the 
thrice-happy minstrel, 

And from the winter this mound kindly 
hath screen’d him at last. 

THE BRETHREN. 


S LUMBER and Sleep, two brethren or- 
dain’d by the gods to their service, 
Were by Prometheus implor’d, comfort to 
give to his race ; 

But though so light to the gods, too heavy for 
man was their burden. 

We in their slumber find sleep, we in their 
sleep meet with death. 

MEASURE OF TIME. 

E ROS, what mean’st thou by this ? In each 
of thine hands is an hourglass J 
What, O thou frivolous god ! twofold thy 
measure of tiipe ? 

“ Slowly run front, the hours of lovers 

when parted ; 

While through the other they rush swiftly, 
as soon as they meet.” 

WARNING. 

W AKEN not Amor from sleep! The 
beauteous urchin still slumbers; 

Go, and complete thou the task, that to the 
day is assign’d ! 

Thus doth the prudent mother with care turn 
time to her profit. 

While her babe is asleep, for ’twill awake 
but too soon. 
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SAKONTALA. 


W GULD'ST thou the blossoms of spring, 
as well as the fruits of the autumn, 
Would’st thou what charms and delights, 
would’ st thou what plenteousiy feeds, 


Would’st thou include both heaven and earth in 
one designation, 

All that is needed is done, when I Sakdntala 
name. 
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SOLITUDE. 

O ye kindly nymphs, who dwell 'raongst 
the rocks and the thickets. 

Grant unto each whatsoe'er he may in silence 
desire ! 

Comfort impart to the mourner, and give to 
the doubter instruction. 

And let the lover rejoice, finding the bliss 
that he craves. 

For from the gods ye receiv'd what they ever 
denied unto mortals, 

Power to comfort and aid all who in you may 
confide. 


THE CHOSEN CLIFF. 


H ERE in silence the lover fondly mus’d on 
his lov’d one ; 

Gladly he spake to me thus: “Be thou my 
witness, thou stone ! 

Yet thou must not be vainglorious, thou hast 
many compan ions ; 

Unto each rock on the plain, where I, the 
happy one, dwell, 

Unto each tree of the wood that I cling to, as 
onward I ramble, 

‘Be thou a sign of my bliss!' shout I, and 
then 'tis ordain’d. 

Yet to thee only I lend a voice, as a Muse from 
the people 

Chooseth one for herself, kissing his lips as 
a friend.” 


THE CONSECRATED SPOT. 


Ever hath brought into life, the dreamer awake 
sees before him ; 

All he repeats to the Muses, and lest the gods 
should be anger’d, 

How to tell of secrets discreetly, the Muses 

instruct him. 


THE INSTRUCTORS. 


W HEN Diogenes quietly sunn’d himself in 
his barrel. 

When Calanus with joy leap’d in the flame- 
breathing grave, 

Oh, what noble lessons were those for the rash 
son of Philip, 

Were not the lord of the world e’en for in- 
struction too great ! 


THE UNEQUAL MARRIAGE. 


E VEN this heavenly pair were unequally 
match'd when united : 

Psyche grew older and wise, Amor remain’d 
still a child. 


EXCUSE. 

T HOU dost complain of woman for chang- 
ing from one to another ? 

Censure her not: for she seeks one who will 
constant remain. 


W HEN in the dance of the Nymphs, in the 
moonlight so holy assembl'd, 

Mingle the Graces, down from Olympus in se- 
cret descending, 

Here doth the minstrel hide, and list to their 
numbers enthralling, 

Here doth he watch their silent dances' myste- 
rious measure. 

All that is glorious in heaven, and ail that the 
earth in her beauty 




THE MUSES MIRROR. 


ARLY one day, the Muse, when eagerly 
bent on adornment, 

Follow’d a swift-running streamlet, the quiet- 
est nook by it seeking. 
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Quickly and noisily flowing, the changeful 
surface distorted 

Ever her moving form ; the goddess departed 
in anger. 

Yet the stream call’d mockingly after her, 
saying: “What, truly! 

Wilt thou not view, then, the truth, in my 
mirror so clearly depiCled ?” 

But she already was far away, on the brink of 
the ocean, 

In her figure rejoicing, and duly arranging 
her garland. 


PHCEBUS AND HERMES. 

D ELOS* stately ruler, and Maia’s son, the 
adroit one, 

Warmly were striving, for both sought the 
great prize to obtain. 

Hermes the lyre demanded, the lyre was 
claim’d by Apollo, 

Yet were the hearts of the foes fruitlessly 
nourish’d by hope. 

For on a sudden Ares burst in, with fury de- 
cisive, 

Dashing in twain the gold toy, brandishing 
wildly his sword, 

Hermes, malicious one, laugh’d beyond meas- 
ure ; yet deep-seated sorrow 
Seiz’d upon Phoebus’s heart, seiz’d on the 
heart of each Muse. 

THE NEW AMOR. 

A MOR, not the child, the youthful lover of 
Psyche, 

Look’d round Olympus one day, boldly, to 
triumph inur’d ; 

There he espied a goddess, the fairest amongst 
the immortals, — 

Venus Urania she, — straight was his passion 
inflam’d. 

Even the holy one powerless prov’d, alas! 
’gainst his wooing, — 

Tightly embrac’d in his arm, held her the 
daring one fast. 


Then from their union arose a new, a more 
beauteous Amor, 

Who from his father his wit, grace from his 
mother derives. 

Ever thou’lt find him join’d in the kindly 
Muses’ communion, 

And his charm-laden bolt foundeth the love 
of the arts. 


THE GARLANDS. 

K LOPSTOCK would lead us away from 
Pindus ; no longer for laurel 
May we be eager — the homely acorn alone 
must content us ; 

Yet he himself his more- than -epic crusade is 
conducting 

High on Golgotha’s summit, that foreign gods 
he may honor ! 

Yet, on what hill he prefers, let him gather 
the angels together, 

Suffer deserted disciples to weep o’er the grave 
of the just one : 

There where a hero and saint hath died, where 
a bard breath’d his numbers, 

Both for our life and our death an ensample 
of courage resplendent 

And of the loftiest human worth to be- 
queath, — ev’ry nation 

There will joyously kneel in devotion ecstatic, 
revering 

Thorn and laurel garland, and all its charms 
and its tortures. 


THE SWISS ALPS. 

Y ESTERDAY brown was still thy head, as 
the locks of my lov’d one, 

Whose sweet image so dear silently beckons 
afar. 

Silver-gray is the early snow to-day on thy 
summit, 

Through the tempestuous night streaming 
fast over thy brow. 

Youth, alas, throughout life as closely to age 
is united. 

As, in some changeable dream, yesterday 
blends with to-day. 
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ROMAN 


i. 

S PEAK, ye stones, I entreat ! Oh, speak, 
ye palaces lofty ! 

Utter a word, O ye streets! Wilt thou 
not, Genius, awake ? 

Ail that thy sacred walls, eternal Rome, hold 
within them 

Teemeth with life; but to me, all is still 
silent and dead. 

Oh, who will whisper unto me, — when shall I 
see at the casement 

That one beauteous form, which, while it 
scorcheth, revives? 

Can I as yet not discern the road on which I 
forever 

To her and from her shall go, heeding not 
time as it flies? 

Still do I mark the churches, palaces, ruins 
and columns, 

As a wise traveller should, would he his 
journey improve. 

Soon all this will be past ; and then will there 
be but one temple, 

Amor’s temple alone, where the Initiate 
may go. 

Thou art indeed a world, O Rome; and yet, 
were Love absent, 

Then would the world be no world, then 
would e’en Rome be no Rome. 


ELEGIES. 


ii. 

D O not repent, mine own love, that thou so 
soon didst surrender ! 

Trust me, I deem thee not bold ! reverence 
only I feel. 

Manifold workings the darts of Amor possess; 
some but scratching, 

Yet with insidious efledt, poison the bosom 
for years. 

Others mightily feather’d, with fresh and 
newly-born sharpness 

Pierce to the innermost bone, kindle the 
blood into flame. 

In the heroical times, when lov’d each god 
and each goddess, 

Longing attended on sight ; then with 
fruition was bless’d. 

Think’st thou the goddess had long been 
thinking of love and its pleasures 
When she, in Ida’s retreats, own’d to An- 
chises her flame ? 

Had but Luna delay’d to kiss the beautiful 
sleeper, 

Oh, by Aurora, ere long, he had in envy 
been rous’d ! 

Hero Leander espied at the noisy feast, and 
the lover 

Hotly and nimbly, ere long, plung’d in the 
night-cover’ d flood. 
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Rhea Silvia, virgin princess, roam’d near the 
Tiber, 

Seeking there water to draw, when by the 
god she was seiz’d. 

Thus were the sons of Mars begotten ! The 
* - twins did a she-woif 
Suckle and nurture, — and Roaie call’d her- 
self queen of the world. 

III. 

A LEXANDER, and Caesar, and Henry, and 
Frederick, the mighty, 

On me would gladly bestow half of the glory 
they earn’d. 


Could I but grant unto each one night on the 
couch where I’m lying ; 

But they, by Orcus’s night, sternly, alas! 
are held down. 

Therefore rejoice, O thou living one, bless’d 
in thy love-lighted homestead, 

Ere the dark Lethe’s sad wave wette£h thy 
fugitive foot. 

IV. 


T 


HESE few leaves, O ye Graces, a bard 
presents in your honor, 

On your altar so pure, adding sweet rose- 
buds as well, 
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And he does it with hope. The artist is glad 
in his workshop, 

When a Pantheon it seems round him for- 
ever to bring. 

Jupiter knits his godlike brow, — hers, Juno 
uplifteth ; 

Phoebus strides on before, shaking his curly - 
lock’d head ; 

Calmly and dryly Minerva looks down, and 
Hermes, the light one, 

Turneth his glances aside, roguish and tender 
at once. 

But towards Bacchus, the yielding, the dream- 
ing, raiseth Cythere 

Looks both longing and sweet, e’en in the 
marble yet moist. 

Of his embraces she thinks with delight, and 
seems to be asking : 

“Should not our glorious son take up his 
place by our side?” 

V. 

A MOR is ever a rogue, and all who believe 
him are cheated ! 

To me the hypocrite came: “Trust me, I 
pray thee, this once. 

Honest is now my intent, — with grateful thanks 
I acknowledge 

That thou thy life and thy works hast to my 
worship ordain’d. 

See, I have follow’d thee hither, to Rome, with 
kindly intention, 

Hoping to give thee mine aid, e’en in the 
foreigner’s land. 

Ev’ry trav’ller complains that the quarters he 
meets with are wretched ; 

Happily lodg’d, though, is he, who is by 
Amor receiv’d. 

Thou dost observe the ruins of ancient build- 
ings with wonder, 

Thoughtfully wandering on, over each time- 
hallow’d spot. 

Thou dost honor still more the worthy relics 
created 

By the few artists whom I lov’d in their 
studios to seek. 

/ ’twas fashion’d those forms 1 thy pardon, — 
I boast not at present ; 

Presently thou shalt confess that what I tell 
thee is true. 

Now that thou serv’st me more idly, where are 
the beauteous figures, 

Where are the colors, the light, which thy 
creations once fill’d ? 

Hast thou a mind again to form ? The school 
of the Grecians 


Still remains open, my friend ; years have 
not barr’d up its doors. 

I, the teacher, am ever young, and love all the 
youthful. 

Love not the subtle and old. Mother, ob- 
serve what I say 1 

Still was new the Antique, when yonder bless’d 
ones were living ; 

Happily live, — and, in thee, ages long van- 
ish’d will live ! 

Food for song, where hopest thou to find it? 
I only can give it, 

And a more excellent style, love, and love 
only can teach.” 

Thus did the Sophist discourse. What mortal, 
alas ! could resist him ? 

And when a master commands, I have been 
train’d to, obey. 

Now he deceitfully keeps his word, gives food 
for my numbers, 

But, while he does so, alas 1 robs me of time, 
strength and mind. 

Looks, and pressure of hands, and words of 
kindness, and kisses, 

Syllables teeming with thought, by a fond 
pair are exchang’d. 

Then becomes whispering, talk, — and stam- 
mering, a language enchanting ; 

Free from all prosody’s rules, dies such a 
hymn on the ear. 

Thee, Aurora, I used to own as the friend of 
the Muses ; 

Hath, then. Amor the rogue cheated, Au- 
rora, e’en thee? 

Thou dost appear to me now as his friend, and 
again dost awake me 

Unto a day of delight, while at his altar I 
kneel. 

All her locks I find on my bosom, her head is 
reposing. 

Pressing with softness the arm, which round 
her neck is entwin’d ; 

Oh ! what a joyous awak’ning, ye hours so 
peaceful, succeeded, 

Monument sweet of the bliss which had first 
rock’d us to sleep 1 

In her slumber she moves, and sinks, while her 
face is averted, 

Far on the breadth of the couch, leaving her 
hand still in mine. 

Heartfelt love unites us forever, and yearnings 
unsullied, 

And our cravings alone claim for themselves 
the exchange. 

One faint touch of the hand, and her eyes so 
heavenly see I 
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Once more open. Ah, no ! let me still look 
on that form ! 

Clos’d still remain ! Ye make me confus’d 
and drunken, ye rob me 

Far too soon of the bliss pure contemplation 
affords. 

Mighty, indeed, are these figures ! these limbs, 
how gracefully rounded ! 

Theseus, could ’st thou e’er fly, whilst Ariadne 
thus slept ? 

Only one single kiss on these lips ! Oh, The- 
seus, now leave us ! 

Gaze on her eyes 1 she awakes 1 — Firmly she 
holds thee embrac’d 1 


VI. 

P ORTENT of Autumn, the flame in the 
sociable country-side mansion 
Crackles and gleams on the earth. Quickly 
the brushwood takes fire. 

How it delights my soul this evening ! for now, 
ere the fagots 

Crumble to glowing coals, fall into ashes 

gray, 

Comes my favorite maiden ! Then flame the 
billets and brushwood, 

And the comforting night warms us with fes- 
tival joy. 
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When it is early mom the couch of Love she 
forsaketh, 

Wakes from the ashes again agile, passionate 
flames. 

For above all things Amor the power to the 
flatterer granted 

Joy to awake which as yet scarcely to ashes 
had fallen. 

VII. 

**\I7HY, belov’d, didst thou not come 
VV to-day to the vineyard ? 

Alone, as I promis’d, I stood waiting for 
thee on the hill !” 

“ Dearest ! scarce had I come when by chance 
I sighted thy uncle, 


Watching close to the vines, turning this 
way and that ! 

Slyly I hurried away.” “Oh, what an error 
deceiv’d thee ! 

Only a scarecrow it was that thou sawest ! 
The form 

Skilfully fashion’d we made of reeds and 
ragged old raiment ; 

I myself lent a hand: how my work has 
recoil’d ! 

Now the old man’s wish is fulfill’d : to-day he 
has frighted 

From his preserves the bird stealing his 
garden and niece.” 


ALEXIS AND DORA. 


F ARTHER and farther away, alas! at each 
moment the vessel 

Hastens, as onward it glides, cleaving the 
foam-cover’d flood ! 

Long is the track plough’d up by the keel 
where dolphins are sporting, 

Following fast in its rear, w r hile it seems 
flying pursuit. 

All forebodes a prosperous voyage ; the sailor 
with calmness 

Leans ’gainst the sail, which alone all that 
is needed performs. 

Forward presses the heart of each seaman, like 
colors and streamers ; 

Backward one only is seen, mournfully fix’d 
near the mast, 

While on the blue -ting’d mountains, which 
fast are receding, he gazeth, 

And as they sink in the sea, joy from his 
bosom departs. 

Vanish’d from thee, too, O Dora, is now the 
vessel that robs thee 

Of thine Alexis, thy friend, — ah, thy be- 
trothed as well ! 

Thou, too, art after me gazing in vain. Our 
hearts are still throbbing, 

Though, for each other, yet ah ! ’gainst one 
another no more. 


! Oh, thou single moment, wherein I found life ! 
thou outweighest 

Every day which had else coldly from mem- 
ory fled. 

’Twas in that moment alone, the last, that 
upon me descended 

Life, such as deities grant, though thou per- 
ceivedst it not. 

Phoebus, in vain with thy rays dost thou clothe 
the ether in glory : 

Thine all-brightening day hateful alone is 
to me. 

Into myself I retreat for shelter, and there, in 
the silence, 

Strive to recover the time when she appear’d 
with each day. 

Was it possible beauty like this to see, and not 
feel it? 

Work’d not those heavenly charms e’en on 
a mind dull as thine? 

Blame not thyself, unhappy one ! Oft doth 
the bard an enigma 

Thus propose to the throng, skilfully hidden 
in words. 

Each one enjoys the strange commingling of 
images graceful, 

Yet still is wanting the word which will dis- 
cover the sense. 
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When at length it is found, the heart of each 
hearer is gladden’d, 

And in the poem he sees meaning of two- 
fold delight. 

Wherefore so late didst thou remove the band- 
age, O Amor, 

Which thou hadst plac’d o’er mine eyes, — 
wherefore remove it so late ? 

Long did the vessel, when laden, lie waiting 
for favoring breezes, 

Till in kindness the wind blew from the 
land o’er the sea. 

Vacant times of youth ! and vacant dreams 
of the future ! 

Ve all vanish, and nought, saving the mo- 
ment, remains. 

Yes ! it remains, — my joy still remains ! I 
hold thee, my Dora, 

And thine image alone, Dora, by hope is 
disclos’d. 

Oft have I seen thee go, with modesty clad, 
to the temple, 

While thy mother so dear solemnly went by 
thy side. 

Eager and nimble thou wert, in bearing thy 
fruit to the market, 

Boldly the pail from the well didst thou 
sustain on thy head. 

Then was reveal’d thy neck, then seen thy 
shoulders so beauteous, 

Then, before all things, the grace filling 
thy motions was seen. 

Oft have I fear’d that the pitcher perchance 
was in danger of falling, 

Yet it ever remain’d firm on the circular 
cloth. 

Thus, fair neighbor, yes, thus I oft was wont 
to observe thee, 

As on the stars I might gaze, as I might 
gaze on the moon. 

Glad indeed at the sight, yet feeling within 
my calm bosom 

Not the remotest desire ever to call them 
mine own. 

Years thus fleeted away ! Although our houses | 
were only 

Twenty paces apart, yet I thy threshold 
ne’er cross’d. 

Now by the fearful flood are we parted ! Thou 
liest to heaven, 

Billow ! thy beautiful blue seems to me dark 
as the night. 

All were now in movement ; a boy to the house 
of my father 

Ran at full speed and exclaim’d : “ Hasten 
thee quick to the strand ! 


Hoisted the sail is already, e’en now in the 
wind it is flutt’ring, 

While the anchor they weigh, heaving it up 
from the sand ; 

Come, Alexis, oh, come !” — My worthy stout- 
hearted father 

Press d, with a blessing, his hand down on 
my curly-lock’d head, 

While my mother carefully reach’d me a newly- 
made bundle ; 

“ Happy may’st thou return!” cried they— - 
“ both happy and rich !” 

Then I sprang away, and under my arm held 
the bundle, 

Running along by the wall. Standing I 
found thee hard by, 

At the door of thy garden. Thou smilingly 
saidst then : — “ Alexis ! 

Say, are yon boisterous crew going thy 
comrades to be? 

Foreign coasts wilt thou visit, and precious 
merchandise purchase, 

Ornaments meet for the rich matrons who 
dwell in the town. 

Bring me, also, I pray thee, a light chain ; 
gladly I’ll pay thee, 

Oft have I wish’d to possess some such a 
trinket as that.” 

There I remain’d, and ask’d, as merchants 
are wont, with precision 

After the form and the weight which thy 
commission should have. 

Modest, indeed, was the price thou didst 
name l I meanwhile was gazing 

On thy neck which deserv’d ornaments 
worn but by queens. 

Loudly now rose the cry from the ship ; then 
kindly thou spakest: — 

“Take, I entreat thee, some fruit out of 
the garden, my friend ! 

Take the ripest oranges, figs of the whitest ; 
the ocean 

Beareth no fruit, and, in truth, ’tis not pro- 
duc’d by each land.” 

So I enter’d in. Thou pluckedst the fruit 
from the branches, 

And the burden of gold was in thine apron 
upheld. 

Oft did I cry, Enough ! But fairer fruits were 
still falling 

Into thy hand as I spake, ever obeying thy 
touch. 

Presently didst thou reach the arbor; there 
a basket lay, 

Sweet blooming myrtle trees wav’d, as we 
drew nigh, o’er our heads. 



Then thou beganst to arrange the fruit with 
skill and in silence : 

First the orange, which lay heavy as though 
’twere of gold, 

Then the yielding fig, by the slightest pressure 
disfigur'd, 

And with myrtle the gift soon was both 
cover'd and grac’d. 

But I rais’d it not up. I stood. Our eyes 
met together, 

And my eyesight grew dim, seeming ob- 
scur’d by a film. 

Soon I felt thy bosom on mine ! Mine arm 
was soon twining 

Round thy beautiful form ; thousand times 
kiss’d I thy neck. 

On my shoulder sank thy head ; thy fair arms, 
encircling, 

Soon render’d perfect the ring knitting the 
rapturous pair. 

Amor's hands I felt : he press’d us together 
with ardor, 

And, from the firmament clear, thrice did it 
thunder ; then tears 

Stream’d from mine eyes in torrents; thou 
weptest, I wept, both were weeping, 

And, ’mid our sorrow and bliss, even the 
world seem’d to die. 

Louder and louder they call’d from the strand ; 
my feet would no longer 

Bear my weight, and I cried : — “ Dora ! 
and art thou not mine ?’ ’ 

“Thine forever!” thou gently didst say. 
Then the tears we were shedding 

Seem’d to be wip’d from our eyes, as by 
the breath of a god. 

Nearer was heard the cry “Alexis!” The 
stripling who sought me 

Suddenly peep’d through the door. How 
he the basket snatch’d up ! 

How he urg’d me away ! how press’d I thy 
hand ! Would’ st thou ask me 

How the vessel I reach’d? Drunken I 
seem’d, well I know. 

Drunken my shipmates believ’d me, and so 
had pity upon me ; 

And as the breeze drove us on, distance the 
town soon obscur’d. 

“Thine forever!” thou, Dora, didst murmur; 
it fell on my senses 

With the thunder of Zeus ! while by the 
thunderer’s throne 

Stood his daughter, the Goddess of Love; 
the Graces were standing 

Close by her side ! so the bond beareth an 
impress divine ! 
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Oh, then hasten, thou ship, with every favor- 
ing zephyr ! 

Onward, thou powerful keel, cleaving the 
waves as they foam ! 

Bring me unto the foreign harbor, so that the 
goldsmith 

May in his workshop prepare straightway 
the heavenly pledge ! 

Ay, of a truth, the chain shall indeed be a 
chain, O my Dora ! 

Nine times encircling thy neck, loosely 
around it entwin’d. 

Other and manifold trinkets I’ll buy thee; 
gold -mounted bracelets, 

Richly and skilfully wrought, also shall 
grace thy fair hand. 

There shall the ruby and emerald vie, the 
sapphire so lovely 

Be to the jacinth oppos’d, seeming its foil ; 
while the gold 

Holds all the jewels together, in beauteous 
union commingled. 

Oh, how the bridegroom exults, when he 
adorns his betroth’d ! 

Pearls if I see, of thee they remind me ; each 
ring that is shown me 

Brings to my mind thy fair hand’s graceful 
and tapering form. 

I will barter and buy ; the fairest of all shalt 
thou choose thee, 

Joyously would I devote all of the cargo to 
thee. 

Yet not trinkets and jewels alone is thy lov’d 
one procuring ; 

With them he brings thee whate’er gives to 
a housewife delight. 

Fine and woollen coverlets, wrought with an 
edging of purple, 

Fit for a couch where we both, lovingly, 
gently may rest ; 

Costly pieces of linen. Thou sittest and 
sewest, and clothest 

Me, and thyself, and, perchance, even a 
third with it too. 

Visions of hope, deceive ye my heart ! Ye 
kindly Immortals, 

Soften this fierce-raging flame, wildly per- 
vading my breast ! 

Yet how I long to feel them again, those rap- 
turous torments, 

When, in their stead, care draws nigh, 
coldly and fearfully calm. 

Neither the Furies’ torch, nor the hounds of 
hell with their barking 

Awe the delinquent so much, down in the 
plains of despair, 





As by the motionless sped! re I’m awed, that 
shows me the fair one 

Far away : of a truth, open the garden-door 
stands ! 

And another one cometh ! For him the fruit, 
too, is falling, 

And for him, also, the fig-strengthening 
honey doth yield ! 

Doth she entice him as well to the arbor? He 
follows? Oh, make me 

Blind, ye Immortals ! efface visions like this 
from my mind ! 

Yes, she is but a maiden ! And she who to 
one doth so quickly 

Yield, to another ere long, doubtless, will 
turn herself round. 

Smile not, Zeus, for this once, at an oath so 
cruelly broken ! 


| Thunder more fearfully ! Strike !— Stay— 
I thy fierce lightnings withhold ! 

I Hurl at me thy quivering bolt ! In the dark- 
ness of midnight 

: Strike with thy lightning this mast ! make it 

a pitiful wreck ! 

, Scatter the planks all around, and give to the 
boisterous billows 

All these wares, and let me be to the dolphins 
a prey ! — 

Now, ye Muses, enough ! In vain would ye 
I strive to depidture 

; How, in a love-laden breast, anguish alter- 
nates with bliss. 

| Ye cannot heal the wounds, it is true, that love 
j hath inflicted ; 

| Yet from you only proceeds, kindly ones, 
s comfort and balm. 
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Venice, 1790. 



Fauns are dancing around, while with the 
Bacchanal troop 

Chequer’d circles they trace; and the goat- 
footed, puffy-cheek’d player 

Wildly produceth hoarse tones out of the 
clamorous horn. 

Cymbals and drums resound ; we see and we 
hear, too, the marble. 

Fluttering bird ! Oh, how sweet tastes the 
ripe fruit to thy bill ! 

Noise there is none to disturb thee, still less to 
scare away Amor, 

Who, in the midst of the throng, learns to 
delight in his torch. 

Thus doth fulness overcome death ; and the 
ashes there cover’d 

Seem, in that silent domain, still to be glad- 
den’d with life. 


j Thus may the minstrel’s sarcophagus be here- 
! after surrounded 

With such a scroll, which himself richly 
with life has adorn’d. 

II. 

C LASP’D in my arms forever eagerly hold 
I my mistress, 

Ever my panting heart throbs wildly against 
her dear breast, 

And on her knees forever is leaning my head, 
while I’m gazing 

Now on her sweet-smiling mouth, now on 
her bright sparkling eyes. 

“O thou effeminate!” spake one, “and 
thus, then, thy days thou art spending?” 
Ah, they in sorrow are spent. List while 
I tell thee my tale : 

Yes ! I have left my only joy in life far be- 
hind me, 

Twenty long days hath my car borne me 
away from her sight. 

Vetturini defy me, while crafty chamberlains 
flatter, 

And the sly Valet de place thinks but of lies 
and deceit. 

If I attempt to escape, the Postmaster fastens 
upon me. 

Postboys the upper hand get, custom-house 
duties enrage. 

“Truly, I can’t understand thee! thou talkest 
enigmas ! thou seemest 
Wrapp’d in a blissful repose, glad as Rinaldo 
of yore : ’ ’ — 

Ah, I myself understand full well ; ’tis my 
body that travels, 

And ’tis my spirit that rests still in my mis- 
tress’s arms. 



III. 

I WOULD liken this gondola unto the soft- 
rocking cradle, 

And the chest on its deck seems a vast coffin 
to be. 

Yes! ’tween the cradle and coffin, we totter 
and waver forever 

On the mighty canal, careless our lifetime 
is spent. 

IV. 

W HY are the people thus busily moving ? 
For food they are seeking, 

Children they fain would beget, feeding them 
well as they can. 

Traveller, mark this well, and when thou art 
home, do thou likewise ! 

More can no mortal effedt, work with what 
ardor he will. 

V. 

1 WOULD compare to the land this anvil, 
its lord to the hammer, 

And to the people the plate, which in the 
middle is bent. 

Sad is the poor tin-plate’s lot, when the blows 
are but given at random : 

Ne’er will the kettle be made, while they 
uncertainly fall. 

VI. 

W HAT is the life of a man? Yet thou- 
sands are ever accustom’d 
Freely to talk about man, — what he has 
done, too, and how. 

Even less is a poem ; yet thousands read and 
enjoy it, 

Thousands abuse it. — My friend, live and 
continue to rhyme ! 


VII. 

M ERRY’S the trade of a poet; but some- 
what a dear one, I fear me ; 

For, as my book grows apace, all of my sequins 
I lose. 

VIII. 

IF thou’rt in earnest, no longer delay, but 
1 render me happy ; 

Art thou in jest? Ah, sweet love ! time for 
all jesting is past. 


IX. 

A RT thou, then, vex’d at my silence? What 
shall I speak of? Thou markest 
Neither my sorrowful sigh, nor my soft 
eloquent look. 

Only one goddess is able the seal of my lips to 
unloosen, — 

When by Aurora I’m found, slumbering 
calm on thy breast. 

Ah, then my hymn in the ears of the earliest 
gods shall be chaunted, 

As the Memnonian form breath’d forth sweet 
secrets in song. 


X. 

I N the twilight of morning to climb to the 
top of the mountain, — 

Thee to salute, kindly star, earliest herald 
of day, — 

And to await, with impatience, the gaze of 
the ruler of heaven, — 

Youthful delight, oh, how oft lurest thou me 
out in the night ! 

O ye heralds of day, ye heavenly eyes of my 
mistress, 

Now ye appear, and the sun evermore riseth 
too soon. 

XI. 

T HOU art amaz’d, and dost point to the 
ocean. It seems to be burning, 
Flame-crested billows in play dart round 
our night-moving bark. 

Me it astonish eth not, — of the ocean was born 
Aphrodite, — 

Did not a flame, too, proceed from her for 
us, in her son ? 


XII. 

G LEAMING the ocean appear’d, the beau- 
teous billows were smiling, 

While a fresh, favoring wind, filling the sails, 
drove us on. 

Free was my bosom from yearning ; yet soon 
my languishing glances 
Turn’d themselves backward in haste, seek- 
ing the snow-cover’d hills. 

Treasures un number’d are southwards lying. 
Yet one to the northwards 
Draws me resistlessly back, like the strong 
magnet in force. 
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XIII. 

S PACIOUS and fair is the world ; yet oh, 
how I thank the kind heavens 
That I a garden possess, small though it be, 
yet mine own. 

One which enticeth me homewards; why 
should a gardener wander ? 

Honor and pleasure he finds when to his 
garden he looks. 

XIV. 

A H, my maiden is going! she mounts the 
vessel ! My monarch, 
y£olus ! potentate dread ! keep every storm 
far away ! 


“O thou fool!” cried the god: t{ ne’er fear 
the blustering tempest ; 

When Love flutters his wings, then may’st 
thou dread the soft breeze.’ ’ 


XV. 

W ILT thou enjoy the pleasures of Love 
with purest of feelings ? 

Keep conceit from thy heart — banish solem- 
nity ! 

Love is scared by the one, the other hopes 
vainly to chain him : 

Ill-affe6ted to both smiles the mischievous 
god. 
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LL ye Distichs, awake ! 
Ye lively youths in 
your joyance ! 

Rich are gardens and 
fields ! Bring ye blos- 
soms for wreaths. 

II. 

Rich is the meadow in flowers; yet the eye 
cannot claim all their beauty. 

Others bloom for the heart. Reader, now 
choose for thyself! 

III. 

Rosebud ! thou art the flower of the maiden, 
rosy and blooming ; 

Symbol of queenly guise, symbol of modest 
deport. 

IV. 


Lovely children large and small 
All the Four our hearts enthrall. 


Lovely the Columbine stands and hangs his 
radiant head down : 

Petulance is it, or pride? Answer me now 
if you can ! 

VII. 

Many odorous bells thou swingest, O Hyacinth, 

gayly, 

Yet nor fragrance or bells have the gift to 
attract. 

VIII. 

Hesperus ! thee in the garish day men pass 
without noting ; 

When the nightingale sings, then thy glory 
appears. 

IX. 

Thou, Tuberose, art haughty, and thou rejoicest 
in freedom, 

Yet — away from my sight ! Come not nigh 
to my heart ! 


Violets cluster’d together and bound in a del- 
icate nosegay 

Making one flower; ’tis thou, home-loving 
maiden, I mean ! 

V. 

One whom I knew, like a lily was slender. 
Purity cloth’d her 

Pridelike. Such splendor of garb Solomon 
sure never saw. 


X. 

Glowing the Poppy I see in the distance; 
when I come nearer, 

Ah ! then I learn thee too late ! thou that 
apest the Rose. 

XI. 

Tulips, I know ye are scorn’d by those who 
take pride in aesthetics ; 

Courage ! a thought that’s robust needs a 
lusty leaf. 
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XII. 

Pinks ! how lovely ye are ! Yet ye all re- 
semble each other. 

Who can distinguish? Not I! How then, 
pray, can I choose ? 

XIII. 

Flush with the colors of dawn Ranunculus, 
Tulips and Asters ! 

Here is a dark fragrant flower, puts you all 
to the blush. 

XIY. 

Crowsfoot ! none of thy sisters attradl me ; 
desire ye awake not ; 

Yet, commingled in beds, pleasure ye give 
to the eye. 

XV. 

Tell me what perfumes the chamber? Mignon- 
ette, fragrant and pleasing, 


Colorless, shapeless and still, modest and 
sensible plant. 

XVI. 

Ornament fit for the garden, where’er thou 
appear est, thou sayest : 

“ Ceres, the Queen, with her hand scatter’d 
me forth with the grain.” 

XVII. 

Sweetest of dainty flowers 1 thy eyes so tender 
they whisper 

Always, “Forget-me-not!” always, “For- 
get not thy friend 1” 

XVIII. 

If from the eye of the mind the forms of the 
flowers should all vanish, 

El eon ore ! thy face would’ st ever remain in 
my heart ! 


SUMMER. 


XIX. 

T ERRIBLE, Love shows himself unto me ! 
Ye Muses, awaken 

Harmonies out of the pain stirr’d by the God 
in my heart. 

XX. 

Written scrolls I possess which scholars and 
monarchs might covet. 

For my beloved she writes words that I turn 
into verse ! 


XXL 

As in Winter the grain only slowly sprouts, but 
in Summer 

Hastens to push into bloom, so was my yearn- 
ing for thee ! 

XXII. 

Ever it seem’d to me that forests, fields, moun- 
tains and gardens 

Were but symbols of space; Love, thou 
makest them real. 
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XXIII. 

Space and Time to my mind are idle phantoms 
of fancy; 

But the corner with thee, dearest, seems 
without bounds. 

XXIV. 

Care, she sits in the saddle with thee ; she em- 
barks in the vessel. 

Zealous is Care, but Love follows us up with 
more zeal. 

XXV. 

Hard is the conquest of Passion, but if she be 
strengthen’d by Custom, 

Ancient ally and friend, she’s an invincible 
foe ! 

XXVI. 

What is the scroll that twice and thrice I read 
in succession ? 

Manuscripts sent by my love, written warm 
from her heart. 

XXVII. 

She is my joy, but perchance she deceives me. 
O poets and singers, 

Mimics ! much ye might learn, knowing my 
sweetheart, my love ! 

XXVIII. 

All the joy of the poet in shaping his verse to 
perfection, 

Sympathizing Love, that inspir’d him, feels, j 


XXIX. 

Think you an epigram short to express a senti- 
ment for thee ? 

Why, Love, how can that be! Isn’t a kiss 
far more short? 

XXX. 

Know’st thou, O friend, the splendid poison 
of love unrequited ? 

Burning, it gives fresh strength; wasting the 
flesh it renews. 

XXXI. 

Know’st thou the splendid working of love 
that has found its ideal ? 

Bodies it binds in sweet union, spirits are 
freed. 

XXXII. 

True love is that which always and ever re- 
mains without changing 

When it is granted all, all things being de- 
nied. 

XXXIII. 

All the world I would like, so all to share with 
my darling ; 

All the world would I give, if she were only 
mine. 

XXXIV. 

When a loving heart is pain’d and must suffer 
in silence, 

Rhadamanthus himself could not imagine 
such pangs. 




XXXV. 

“Why do I fade so soon, O Zeus?” ask’d 
Beauty in sorrow. 

“Ah,” said the father of gods, “only the 
beautiful fades.” 

XXXVI. 

Love and youth and the dew and the flowers 
heard the hard saying ; 


All turn d their faces away, weeping, from 
Jupiter’s throne. 

XXXVII. 

Live while we may and love ; for life and love 
are both fleeting. 

Fate, thou cuttest the threads l Both must 
come to an end ! 



AUTUMN. 

XXXVIII. j XLV. 


L IFE brings fruits unto man ! Yet rarely 
they hang from the branches, 

Rosy and bright in the sun, greeting, like 
apples, the eye. 

XXXIX. 

Hold the staff of direction o’er life and all its 1 
transactions. 

Leave unto Love and the Muse chance for ; 
jovial sport ! 

XL. 

Preach, for it seemeth you well; we also honor 
the custom ; 

Yet will the Muse not allow orders peremp- 
torily given. 

XLI. 

Seize the lighted torch from Prometheus, O 
Muse, and inspire us ! 

Seize it from Love, and torment us with 
ravishing jov. 

XLII. 

All creation is Nature’s work. From Zeus on 
Olympos 

Flashes the wonderful bolt, building and j 
crushing the world. 

XLIII. 

Brothers ! do all that ye do with zeal and with 
love. Both are virtues 
Lovely for German hearts, easily turn’d from 
the path. 

XLIV. 

Children toss the ball to the wall and catch it 
rebounding ; 

This is a game that I like play’d by the 
friend of my choice. 


Ever strive for the whole, and if the whole 
should escape thee, 

Be, as thou canst, a part useful in forming 
the whole. 

XL VI. 

Knowledge of self is fine, yet when one is 
treasur’d by others, 

Object of honor and love, is it not better 
by far? 

XLVII. 

What controls the youth, holds the man, em- 
braces the graybeard, 

That be thy portion of joy all thy life, lovely 
child. 

XLVIII. 

Willingly age clings to youth, and youth for 
age has affection ; 

Yet all over the world like is attracted by 
like. 

XLIX. 

Keep in thy heart the vision of worthies : bright 
constellations, 

Nature -scatter’d them forth, out of meas- 
ureless space. 

L. 

Who is the luckiest man? *Tis he who has 
wisdom to welcome 

Service of others and feel joy like his own 
in his friend’s. 

LI. 

Time gives us much and robs us of much ; but 
the love of thy betters, 

Graciously bestowed, ever should be thy de ■ 
light. 
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LII. 

Were ye, foolish dreamers, able to grasp your 
ideals, 

Honor to Nature ye’d pay as her merits de- 
serve. 

LIH. 

Honest friend, I will tell thee what thou canst 
safely believe in : 

Life is the only thing teaching better than 
books. 

LIV. 

Ev’ry blossom must fall before the fruit will 
rejoice us ; 

Blossoms and fruit at once only the Muses 
can give. 

LV. 

Truth that hurts I prefer to falsehood giving 
advantage. 

Truth, it assuages the pain which perchance 
it has caus’d. 

LVI. 

Does an error hurt? Not always; but making 
the error 

Always hurts, and how sore only the sequel 
can tell. 

LVII. 

Never so dear to us seem as our own the chil- 
dren of others ; 

Error, the child of our hearts, claims so 
much of our love. 

LVI II. 

Error is ever at hand. Yet a higher necessity 
draws us 

Gently and steadily on, strive as we will, 
towards Truth. 

LIX. 

No one resembles another, yet each resembles 
the Highest. 

How can this be explain’d? Each is com- 
plete in himself ! 

LX. 

Why are Genius and Taste so seldom blended 
in union ? 

Genius hates the curb; Taste is timid at 
force. 

LXI. 

Helpless for moving the world are all the dis- 
courses of Reason ; 

Impotent also is she, crush’d in the pres- 
ence of Art. 


LX1L 

Whom do I wish for a reader? He who is 
freest from bias, 

Losing himself and the world, living alone 
in my book. 

LXIII. 

He is my dearest friend who walks with me as 
I struggle ; 

If he invite me to sit, forth I wander alone. 

LXIV. 

Ah, how it goes to my heart, that this most 
excellent spirit, 

Bent on seeking the goal, uses me as a 
means. 

LXV. 

Praise the child for the toys on which it squan- 
ders its pennies 

Recklessly ! Truth, thou wilt be godlike to 
trader and child. 

LX VI. 

What is the method of Nature in joining the 
good and the evil, 

Forming man? She thrusts vanity deftly 
between. 

LXVIL 

In susceptible people no good have I ever dis- 
cover’d. 

Give them only the chance, rascals they 
readily turn. 

LXV III. 

Gallomania checks in this degenerate epoch 

Peaceful culture as once Lutheranism did. 

LXIX. 

Whatever in France is past the Germans take 
up and encourage ; 

For the proudest man flatters the rabble and 
crawls. 

LXX 

(t Darest thou call it the rabble? Where is 
the rabble?” The people, 

Could ye get your own way, soon a rabble 
would be. 

LXXI. 

Wherever parties arise each holds itself this 
side and that side ; 

Many years will elapse ere their centres unite. 
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LXXII. 

4 'Those men there are starting a party; what 
a ridiculous notion ! 

But our party indeed ! That is a different 
thing!” 

LXXIII. 

Son, wilt thou always be free? then learn 
something useful, remaining 
Quite content with thy lot, never aspiring 
too high. 


Spirits in sympathy close, union of soul 
unto soul. 

LXXVIII. 

Who is the worthiest man in the state? A 
respectable burgher ; 

Under whatever rule he is the solidest prop. 
LXXIX. 

Who then is really a prince? My own ob- 
servation has taught me 



LXXIV. 

Who is the nobler man in ev’ry station ? Who- 
ever 

Gives impartial advice, scorning advantage 
for self. 

LXXV. 

Know’ st thou how even the small may be 
great? By doing their duty, 

Small though it be ; the great needs must do 
just the same. 

LXXVI. 

What is holy? ’Tis that which binds many 
spirits in union. 

Bond, though ever so slight, like the grass on 
a wreath. 

LXXVI T. 

What is the holiest? That which binds to-day 
and forever. 


He alone is a prince who has it in him 
to be. 

LXXX. 

Wisdom failing in rulers, right good-will in 
the people, 

Force must grasp the helm, else will des- 
truction ensue. 

LXXXI. 

Many states have I seen, and that stands high 
above others, 

Where the rulers must serve, leaving to 
others the gain. 

LXXXIL 

Only let every being fairly use his advan- 
tage, 

Granting to others their share ; then will 
peace ever reign. 




LXXXIII. 

But if none is content with the share that 
Fate has allotted, 

Then is the train ready laid always and ever 
for war. 

LXXXIY. 

Twain are the methods of speaking the truth 
if truth be unwelcome : 

Frankly that people may know, secretly 
unto the prince. 

LXXXV. 

If thou findest fault with the individual loudly, 

He will harden his heart as the throng do 
at praise. 

LXXXVI. 

Thou art monarch and knight and thou canst 
rule and do battle ; 

But if treaties are made call the chancellor’s 
aid. 

LXXXVII. 

Wise, industrious, firm, acquainted with all, 
understanding 


High and low alike, thus the minister 
stands. 

LXXXVII I. 

What is the courtier I honor? The keenest and 
shrewdest. Whatever 

Yet that he fails to possess comes to his ser- 
vice as man. 

LXXXIX. 

Whether thou art the wisest or not who gives 
an opinion? 

But — be the upright man both at home 
and abroad. 

XC. 

Whether thou wakest or not we care not, pro- 
vided thou singest. 

Sing, O watchman, thy song, sleeping, as 
multitudes do. 

XCI. 

Now, O Autumn, thou strewest only yellowing 
leaflets. 

Give me another year full-ripen’d fruit 
instead. 


WINTER. 


XCII. 

W ATER is body and substance in flux. 
The stage that is newest 
Shines in the glow of the sun held by the i 
shimmering shores. 

XCIII. 

Truly it seems like a vision ! Life in signifi- , 
cant pictures 

Hovers earnest and fair over the far- gleam- 
ing plains. 

XCIV. 

Countless centuries frozen, like ice, stretch off 
in our vision ; 

Reason and Sympathy glide dim in the 
background away. 

xcv. 

Only the level plain conditions the whirl of 
existence : 

If it be smooth we all reck not of danger 
at hand. I 


XCVI. 

All are striving and hasting, seeking and flee- 
ing each other ; 

Yet our courses are fix’d over the slippery 
plain. 

XCVIL 

Hither and thither they glide, the pupils and 
master together, 

And the common folk holding the middle 
way. 

XCVIII. 

Every one must show what he can ; not praise 
and not glory 

Kept this man from the goal, drove that 
other one on. 

XCIX. 

You who praise the bungler, the Master’s de- 
tractors, I see you, 

Dumb with impotent rage, standing here on 
the shore. 
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IN A WORD. 


T HUS to be chain’d forever can I bear? 

A very torment that, in truth, would be. 
This very day my new resolve shall see, — 
I’ll not go near the lately-worshipp’d Fair. 

Yet what excuse, my heart, can I prepare 
In such a case, for not consulting thee ? 

But courage ! while our sorrows utter we 
In tones where love, grief, gladness have a 
share. 

But see ! the minstrel’s bidding to obey, 

Its melody pours forth the sounding lyre, 
Yearning a sacrifice of love to bring. 

Scarce would’ st thou think it — ready is the lay ; 
Well, but what then? Methought in the first 
fire 

We to her presence flew, that lay to sing. 


» 0 — 


THE MAIDEN SPEAKS. 


H OW grave thou lookest, lov’d one ! where- 
fore so? 

Thy marble image seems a type of thee; 
Like it, no sign of life thou giv’st to me ; 
Compar’d with thee, the stone appears to 
glow. 

Behind his shield in ambush lurks the foe, 

The friend’s brow ail-unruffled we should 
see. 

I seek thee, but thou seek’st away to flee ; 
Fix'd as this sculptur’d figure, learn to grow ! 

Tell me, to which should I the preference pay? 

Must I from both with coldness meet alone? 
The one is lifeless, thou with life art bless’ d. 

In short, no longer to throw words away, 

I’ll fondly kiss and kiss and kiss this stone, 
Till thou dost tear me hence with envious 
breast. 


GROWTH. 


O ’ER field and plain, in childhood’s artless 
days, 

Thou sprang’ st with me, on many a spring- 
morn fair. 

“ For such a daughter, with what pleasing care, 
Would I, as father, happy dwellings raise!” 

And when thou on the world didst cast thy 
gaze, 

Thy joy was then in household toils to share. 
Why did I trust her, why she trust me e’er? 
For such a sister, how I Heaven should 
praise !” 

Nothing can now the beauteous growth retard ; 
Love’s glowing flame within my breast is 
fann’d. 

Shall I embrace her form, my grief to end? 

Thee as a queen must I, alas, regard : 

So high above me plac’d thou seem’st to 
stand ; 

Before a passing look I meekly bend. 
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FOOD IN TRAVEL. 


I F to her eyes’ bright lustre I were blind, 

No longer would they serve my life to gild. 
The will of destiny must be fulfill’d, — 
This knowing, I withdrew with sadden’d mind. 

No further happiness I now could find ; 

The former longings of my heart were still’d ; 
I sought her looks alone, whereon to build 
My joy in life, — all else was left behind. 

Wine’s genial glow, the festal banquet gay, 
Ease, sleep, and friends, all wonted pleasures 
glad 

I spurn'd, till little there remain’d to prove. 

Now calmly through the world I wend my way : 

That which I crave may everywhere be had, 
With me I bring the one thing needful — 
love. 
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DEPARTURE. 


W ITH many a thousand kiss not yet con- 
tent, 

At length with One kiss I was forc'd to go ; 
After that bitter parting’s depth of woe, 

I deem’d the shore from which my steps I bent, 

Its hills, streams, dwellings, mountains, as I 
went, 

A pledge of joy, till daylight ceas’d to glow; 
Then on ray sight did blissful visions grow 
In the dim-lighted, distant firmament. 

And when at length the sea confin’d my gaze, 
My ardent longing fill’d my heart once 
more ; 

What I had lost, unwillingly I sought. 

Then Heaven appear’d to shed its kindly rays; 

Methought that all I had possess’d of yore 
Remain’d still mine — that I was reft of nought. 


THE LOVING ONE WRITES. 

T HE look that thy sweet eyes on mine im- 
press, 

The pledge thy lips to mine convey, — the 
kiss, — 

He who, like me, hath knowledge sure of this, 
Can he in aught beside find happiness? 

Remov’d from thee, friend -sever’d, in distress, 
These thoughts I vainly struggle to dismiss: 
They still return to that one hour of bliss, 
The only one ; then tears my grief confess. 

But unawares the tear makes haste to dry: 

He loves, methinks, e’en to these glades so 
still, — 

And shalt not thou to distant lands extend ? 

Receive the murmurs of this loving sigh ; 

My only joy on earth is in thy will. 

Thy kindly will tow’rd me; a token send ! 
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THE LOVING ONE ONCE 
MORE. 


W HY do I o’er my paper once more bend? 
Ask not too closely, dearest one, I pray: 
For, to speak truth, I’ve nothing now 
to say; 

Yet to thy hands at length ’twill come, dear 
friend. 

Since I can come not with it, what I send 
My undivided heart shall now convey, 

With all its joys, hopes, pleasures, pains, to- 
day : 

All this hath no beginning, hath no end. 

Henceforward I may ne’er to thee confide 
How, far as thought, wish, fancy, will, can 
reach, 

My faithful heart with thine is surely blended. 

Thus stood I once enraptur’d by thy side, 
Gaz’d on thee, and said nought. What 
need of speech? 

My very being in itself was ended. 




SHE CANNOT END. 


W HEN unto thee I sent the page all white, 
Instead of first thereon inscribing aught, 
The space thou doubtless filledst up in 
sport, 

And sent it me, to make my joy grow bright. 

As soon as the blue cover met my sight, 

As well becomes a woman, quick as thought 
I tore it open, leaving hidden nought, 

And read the well-known words of pure de- 
light : 

My only being ! Dearest heart ! Sweet 

CHILD ! 

How kindly thou my yearning then didst 
still 

With gentle words, enthralling me to thee. 

In truth methought I read thy whispers mild 
Wherewith thou lovingly my soul didst fill, 
E’en to myself for aye ennobling me. 



NEMESIS. 


W HEN through the nations stalks conta- 
gion wild, 

We from them cautiously should steal away. 
E’en I have oft with ling’ ring and delay 
Shunn’d many an influence, not to be defil’d. 

And e’en though Amor oft my hours beguil’d, 
At length with him preferr’d I not to play, 
And so, too, with the wretched sons of 
clay, 

When four and three-lin’d verses they com- 
pil’d. 

But punishment pursues the scoffer straight, 

As if by serpen t-torch of furies led 
From hill to vale, from land to sea to fly. 

I hear the genie’s laughter at my fate ; 

Yet do I find all power of thinking fled 
In sonnet-rage and love’s fierce ecstasy. 




THE CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


T HIS box, mine own sweet darling, thou 
wilt find 

With many a varied sweetmeat’s form sup- 
plied ; 

The fruits are they of holy Christmas tide, 
But bak’d indeed, for children’s use design’d. 

I’d fain, in speeches sweet with skill com- 
bin’d, 

Poetic sweetmeats for the feast provide ; 

But why in such frivolities confide ? 

Perish the thought, with flattery to blind ! 

One sweet thing there is still, that from within, 
Within us speaks, — that may be felt afar; 
This may be wafted o’er to thee alone. 

If thou a recollection fond canst win, 

As if with pleasure gleam’d each well-known 
star, 

The smallest gift thou never wilt disown. 
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THE WARNING. 


THE EPOCHS. 


HEN sounds the trumpet at the Judgment- 
Day, 

And when forever all things earthly die, 

We must a full and true account supply 
Of ev’ry useless word we dropp'd in play. 

But what effeft will all the words convey 
Wherein with eager zeal and lovingly, 

That I might win thy favor, labor’d I, 

If on thine ear alone they die away ? 

Therefore, sweet love, thy conscience bear in 
mind, 

Remember well how long thou hast delay’d, 
So that the world such sufferings may not 
know. 

If I must reckon, and excuses find 

For all things useless I to thee have said, 

To a full year the Judgment-Day will grow. 


THE DOUBTERS AND THE 
LOVERS. 

The Doubters. 

Y E love, and sonnets write ! Fate’s strange 
behest S 

The heart, its hidden meaning to declare, 
Must seek for rhymes, uniting pair with pair: 
Learn, children, that the will is weak, at best. 

Scarcely with freedom the o’erflowing breast 
As yet can speak, and well may it beware ; 
Tempestuous passions sweep each chord that’s 
there, 

Then once more sink to night and gentle rest. 

Why vex yourselves and us, the heavy stone 
Up the steep path but step by step to roll? 
It falls again, and ye ne’er cease to strive. 

The Lovers. 

But we are on the proper road alone ! 

If gladly is to thaw the frozen soul 
The fire of love must aye be kept alive. 


O N Petrarch’s heart, all other days before, 
In flaming letters written, was impress’d 
Good Friday. And on mine, be it con- 
fess’d, 

Is this year’s Advent, as it passeth o’er. 

I do not now begin, — I still adore 

Her whom I early cherish’d in my breast, 
Then once again with prudence dispossess’d, 
And to whose heart I’m driven back once 
more. 

The love of Petrarch, that all-glorious love, 

; Was unrequited, and, alas, full sad ; 

One long Good Friday ’twas, one heartache 
drear ; 

But may my mistress’ Advent ever prove, 
With its palm-jubilee, so sweet and glad, 
One endless Mayday, through the livelong 
year ! 


CHARADE. 

T WO words there are, both short, of beauty 
rare, 

Whose sounds our lips so often love to 
frame, 

But which with clearness never can pro- 
claim 

The things whose own peculiar stamp they 
bear. 

’Tis well in days of age and youth so fair 
One on the other boldly to inflame ; 

And if those words together link’d we name, 
A blissful rapture we discover there. 

But now to give them pleasure do I seek ; 

And in myself my happiness would find ; 

I hope in silence, but I hope for this : 

Gently, as lov’d one’s names, those words to 
speak, 

To see them both within one image shrin’d, 
Both in one being to embrace with bliss. 
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In the wares before you spread. 
Types of all things may be read- 


THE GERMAN PARNASSUS. 


} TV] E ATH the shadow 
IN Of these bushes, 

On the meadow 

Where the cooling water gushes, 
Phoebus gave me, when a boy, 

All life’s fulness to enjoy. 

So, in silence, as the God 
Bade them with his sov’ reign nod, 
Sacred Muses train’d my days 
To his praise, — 

With the bright and silv’ry flood 
Of Parnassus stirr’d my blood, 

And the seal so pure and chaste 
By them on my lips was plac’d. 

With her modest pinions, see, 

Philomel encircles me ! 

In these bushes, in yon grove, 

Calls she to her sister-throng, 

And their heavenly choral song 
Teaches me to dream of love. 

Fulness waxes in my breast 
Of emotions social, bless’d ; 
Friendship’s nurtur’d, — love awakes, — 
And the silence Phoebus breaks 
Of his mountains, of his vales, — 
Sweetly blow the balmy gales ; 

All for whom he shows affeCtion, 

Who are worthy his protection, 

Gladly follow his direction. 

This one comes with joyous bearing 
And with open, radiant gaze} 

That a sterner look is wearing, 

This one, scarcely cured, with daring 
Wakes the strength of former days ; 


For the sweet, destructive flame 
Pierc’d his marrow and his frame. 

That which Amor siole before 
Phoebus only can restore, — 

Peace, and joy, and harmony, 
Aspirations pure and free. 

Brethren, rise ye ! 

Numbers prize ye ! 

Deeds of worth resemble they. 

Who can better than the bard 
Guide a friend when gone astray? 

If his duty he regard 
More he’ll do than others may. 

Yes ! afar I hear them sing ! 

Yes ! I hear them touch the string, 
And with mighty godlike stroke 
Right and duty they inspire, 

And evoke, 

As they sing, and wake the lyre, 
Tendencies of noblest worth 
To each type of strength give birth. 

Phantasies of sweetest power 
Flower 

Round about on ev’ry bough, 

Bending now. 

Like the magic wood of old, 

’Neath the fruit that gleams like gold. 

What we feel and what we view 
In the land of highest bliss, — 

This dear soil, a sun like this, — 
Lures the best of women too. 

And the Muses’ breathings bless’ d 
Rouse the maiden’s gentle breast, 
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Tune the throat to minstrelsy, 

And with cheeks of beauteous dye, 
Bid it sing a worthy song, 

Sit the sister-band among; 

And their strains grow softer still 
As they vie with earnest will* 

One amongst the band betimes 
Goes to wander 

By the beeches, 'neath the limes, 
Yonder seeking, finding yonder 
That which in the morning-grove 
She had lost through roguish Love, 
All her breast's first aspirations. 

And her heart's calm meditations. 

To the shady wood so fair 
Gently stealing, 

Takes she that which man can ne'er 
Duly merit, — each soft feeling, — 
Disregards the noontide ray 
And the dew at close of day, — 

In the plain her path she loses. 
Ne'er disturb her on her way 1 
Seek her silently, ye Muses ! 

Shouts I hear wherein the sound 
Of the waterfall is drown'd. 

From the grove loud clamors rise ; 
Strange the tumult, strange the cries. 
See I rightly ? Can it be ? 

To the very sandluary, 

Lo, an impious troop in-hies 1 

O'er the land 
Streams the band ; 

Hot desire, 

Drunken fire 
In their gaze 
Wildly plays, — 

Makes their hair 
Bristle there. 

And the troop. 

With fell swoop, 

Women, men, 

Coming then, 

Ply their blows 
And expose, 

Void of shame. 

All the frame. 

Iron shot, 

Fierce and hot, 

Strike with fear 
On the ear ; 

All they slay 
On their way. 

O'er the land 
Pours the band ; 


All take flight 
At their sight. 

Ah, o’er ev’ry plant they rush! 

Ah, their cruel footsteps crush 
All the flowers that fill their path ! 

Who will dare to stem their wrath ? 

Brethren, let us venture all ! 

Virtue in your pure cheek glows. 
Phoebus will attend our call 
When he sees our heavy woes ; 

And that we may have aright 
Weapons suited to the fight, 

He the mountain shaketh now — 

From its brow 
Rattling down 
Stone on stone 

Through the thicket spread appear. 
Brethren, seize them ! Wherefore fear? 
Now the villain crew assail 
As though with a storm of hail, 

And expel the strangers wild 
From these regions soft and mild 
Where the sun has ever smil'd ! 

What strange wonder do I see ? 

Can it be? 

All my limbs of power are reft, 

And all strength my hand has left. 

Can it be? 

None are strangers that I see ! 

And our brethren ’tis who go 
On before, the way to show ! 

Oh, the reckless impious ones ! 

How they, with their jarring tones, 

Beat the time as on they hie ! 

Quick, my brethren ! — let us fly ! 

To the rash ones, yet a word ! 

Ay, my voice shall now be heard 
As a peal of thunder, strong ! 

Words as poets' arms were made, — 
When the god will be obey’d, 

Follow fast his darts ere long. 

Was it possible that ye 
Thus your godlike dignity 
Should forget ? The Thyrsus rude 
Must a heavy burden feel 
To the hand but wont to steal 
O’er the lyre in gentle mood. 

From the sparkling waterfalls, 

From the brook that purling calls, 

Shall Silenus’ loathsome beast 
Be allow’d at will to feast? 

Aganippe’s wave he sips 

With profane and spreading lips, — 
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With ungainly feet stamps madly, 

Till the waters flow on sadly. 

Fain I’d think myself deluded 
In the sadd’ning sounds I hear ; 

From the holy glades secluded 
Hateful tones assail the ear. 

Laughter wild (exchange how mournful !) 
Takes the place of love’s sweet dream ; 

Women-haters and the scornful 
In exulting chorus scream. 

Nightingale and turtle-dove 

Fly their nests so warm and chaste, 

And. inflam’d with sensual love. 

Holds the Faun the Nymph embrac’d. 

Here a garment’s torn away, 

Scoffs succeed their sated bliss, 

While the god, with angry ray, 

Looks upon each impious kiss. 

Vapor, smoke, as from a fire, 

And advancing clouds I view ; 

Chords not only grace the lyre, 

For the bow its chords hath too. 

Even the adorer’s heart 

Dreads the wild advancing band, 

For the flames that round them dart 
Show the fierce destroyer’s hand. 

Oh, negledt not what I say, 

For I speak it lovingly ! 

From our boundaries haste away, 

From the god’s dread anger fly ! 


Cleanse once more the holy place. 

Turn the savage train aside 1 
Earth contains upon its face 
Many a spot unsan&ified ; 

Here we only prize the good. 

Stars unsullied round us bum. 

If ye, in repentant mood, 

From your wanderings would return, - 
If ye fail to find the bliss 

That ye found with us of yore, — 

Or when lawless mirth like this 

Gives your hearts delight no more, — 
Then return in pilgrim guise, 

Gladly up the mountain go, 

While your strains repentant rise, 

And our brethren’s advent show. 

Let a new-born wreath entwine 
Solemnly your temples round ; 
Rapture glows in hearts divine 
When a long-lost sinner’s found. 
Swifter e’en than Lethe’s flood 

Round Death’s silent house can play 
Ev’ry error of the good 

Will love’s chalice wash away. 

All will haste your steps to meet 
As ye come in majesty, — 

Men your blessing will entreat ; — 

Ours ye thus will doubly be ! 


MAHOMET’S SONG. 


S EE the rock -born stream ! 

Like the gleam 
Of a star so bright ! 

Kindly spirits 
High above the clouds 
Nourish’d him while youthful 
In the copse between the cliffs. 

Young and fresh, 

From the clouds he danceth 
Down upon the marble rocks ; 
Then tow’rd heaven 
Leaps exulting. 


Through the mountain -passes 
Chaseth he the color’d pebbles, 

And, advancing like a chief, 

Tears his brother streamlets with him 
In his course. 

In the valley down below 

’Neath his footsteps spring the flowers, 

And the meadow 

In his breath finds life. 

Yet no shady vale can stay him 
Nor can flowers, 
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Round his knees all-softly twining, 
With their loving eyes detain him ; 

To the plain his course he taketh, 
Serpent-winding. 

Social streamlets 

Join his waters. And now moves he 
O’er the plain in silv’ry glory, 

And the plain in him exults, 

And the rivers from the plain, 

And the streamlets from the mountain, 
Shout with joy, exclaiming : “ Brother, 
Brother, take thy brethren with thee, 
With thee to thine aged father, 

To the everlasting ocean, 

Who, with arms outstretching far, 
Waiteth for us ; 

Ah, in vain those arms lie open 
To embrace his yearning children ; 

For the thirsty sand consumes us 
In the desert waste ; the sunbeams 
Drink our life-blood ; hills around us 
Into lakes would dam us ! Brother, 
Take thy brethren of the plain, 


Take thy brethren of the mountain 
With thee, to thy father’s arms !” — 

Let all come, then 1 — 

And now swells he 

Lordlier still ; yea, e’en a people 

Bears his regal flood on high ! 

And in triumph onward rolling 
Names to countries gives he, — cities 
Spring to light beneath his foot. 

Ever, ever, on he rushes, 

Leaves the towers’ flame-tipp’d summits, 
Marble palaces, the offspring 
Of his fulness, far behind. 

Cedar -houses bears the Atlas 
On his giant shoulders; flutt’ring 
In the breeze far, far above him 
Thousand flags are gayly floating, 
Bearing witness to his might. 

And so beareth he his brethren 
All his treasures, all his children, 

Wildly shouting, to the bosom 
Of his long-expeCtant sire. 


SPIRIT SONG OVER THE WATERS. 


T HE soul of man 
Resembleth water : 
From heaven it cometh, 
To heaven it soareth, 
And then again 
To earth descendeth, 
Changing ever. 

Down from the lofty 
Rocky wall 

Streams the bright flood, 
Then spreadeth gently 
In cloudy billows 
O’er the smooth rock, 
And welcomed kindly, 
Veiling, on roams it. 

Soft murmuring, 

Toward the abyss. 

Cliffs projecting 
Oppose its progress, — 


Angrily foams it 
Down to the bottom, 

Step by step. 

Now, in flat channel. 

Through the meadowland steals it, 
And in the polish’d lake 
Each constellation 
Joyously peepeth. 

Wind is the loving 
Wooer of waters ; 

Wind blends together 
Billows all-foaming. 

Spirit of man, 

Thou art like unto water 1 
Fortune of man, 

Thou art like unto wind ! 





Miscellaneous Poems. 



MY 

S AY, which Immortal 

Merits the highest reward ? 
With none contend I, 

But I will give it 
To the aye-changing, 

Ever-moving 

Wondrous daughter of Jove, 

His best-beloved offspring, 

Sweet Phantasy. 

For unto her 
Hath he granted 
All the fancies which erst 
To none allow’d he 
Saving himself ; 

Now he takes his pleasure 
In the mad one. 

She may, crown’d with roses, 

With staff twined round with lilies, 
Roam through flow’ry valleys, 

Rule the butterfly-people, 

And soft-nourishing dew 
With bee-like lips 
Drink from the blossom : 

Or else she may 
With fluttering hair 
And gloomy looks 
Sigh in the wind 
Round rocky cliffs, 

And thousand-hued, 

Like morn and even, 

Ever changing, 

Like moonbeam’s light, 

To mortals appear. 

Let us all, then, 

Adore the Father ! 

The old, the mighty, 

Who such a beauteous 
Ne’er-fading spouse 
Deigns to accord 
To perishing mortals ! 


GODDESS. 

j To us alone 

Doth he unite her 
With heavenly bonds, 
While he commands her, 

In joy and sorrow, 

As a true spouse 
Never to fly us. 

All the remaining 
Races so poor 
Of life-teeming earth, 

In children so rich, 

Wander and feed 
In vacant enjoyment, 

And ’mid the dark sorrows 
Of evanescent 
Restricted life, — 

Bow’d by the heavy 
Yoke of Necessity. 

But unto us he 
Hath his most versatile. 
Most cherish’d daughter 
Granted, — what joy ! 
Lovingly greet her 
As a belov’d one ! 

Give her the woman’s 
Place in our home ! 

And oh, may the aged 
Stepmother Wisdom 
Her gentle spirit 
Ne’er seek to harm ! 

Yet know I her sister, 

The older, sedater, 

Mine own silent friend ; 

Oh, may she never, 

Till life’s lamp is quench’d, 
Turn away from me, — 

That noble inciter, 
Comforter, — Hope 1 



Miscellaneous Poems . 


WINTER JOURNEY OVER THE HARTZ MOUN- 
TAINS. 


the vulture 

Who on heavy morning clouds 
With gentle wing reposing 
Looks for his prey, — 

Hover, my song ! 

For a God hath 
Unto each prescrib’d 


His destin’d path, 
Which the happy one 
Runs o’er swiftly 
To his glad goal : 

He whose heart cruel 
Fate hath contracted, 
Struggles but vainly 
Against all the barriers 






The brazen thread raises, 

But which the harsh shears 
Must one day sever. 

Through gloomy thickets 
Presseth the wild deer on, 

And with the sparrows 
Long have the wealthy 
Settled themselves in the marsh. 

Easy ’tis following the chariot 
That by Fortune is driven, 

Like the baggage that moves 
Over well -mended highways 
After the train of a prince. 

But w r ho stands there apart ? 

In the thicket, lost is his path ; 
Behind him the bushes 
Are closing together. 

The grass springs up again. 

The desert engulfs him. 

Ah, who’ll heal his afflictions 
To whom balsam was poison, 
Who, from love’s fulness, 

Drank in misanthropy only ? 

First despis’d, and now a despiser, 
He, in secret, wasteth 
All that he is worth 
In a selfishness vain. 

If there be, on thy psaltery, 

Father of Love, but one tone 
That to his ear may be pleasing, 
Oh, then, quicken his heart 1 
Clear his cloud-envelop’d eyes 
Over the thousand fountains 
Close by the thirsty one 
In the desert. 


Thou who createst much joy. 

For each a measure o’erflowing, 

Bless the sons of the chase 
When on the track of the prey, 

With a wild thirsting for blood, 

Youthful and joyous. 

Avenging late the injustice 
Which the peasant resisted 
Vainly for years with his staff. 

But the lonely one veil 
Within thy gold clouds ! 

Surround with wintergreen 
Until the roses bloom again 
The humid locks, 

Oh, Love, of thy minstrel 1 

With thy glimmering torch 

Lightest thou him 

Through the fords when ’tis night, 

Over bottomless places, 

On desert-like plains ; 

With the thousand colors of morning 
Gladd’nest his bosom ; 

With the fierce-biting storm 
Bearest him proudly on high ; 

Winter torrents rush from the cliffs, — 
Blend with his psalms ; 

An altar of grateful delight 

He finds in the much-dreaded mountain’s 

Snow-begirded summit, 

Which foreboding nations 
Crown’d with spirit-dances. 

Thou stand’st with breast inscrutable, 
Mysteriously disclos’d, 

High o’er the wandering world, 

And look’st from clouds 
Upon its realms and its majesty, 

Which thou from the veins of thy brethren 
Near thee dost water. 


TO FATHER KRONOS. 


H ASTEN thee, Kronos ! 

On with clattering trot ! 
Downhill goeth thy path ; 
Loathsome dizziness ever, 

When thou delayest, assails me. 
Quick, rattle along, 

Over stock and stone let thy trot 
Into life straightway lead ! 


Now once more 
Up the toilsome ascent 
Hasten, panting for breath ! 
Up, then, nor idle be. — 
Striving and hoping, up, up ! 

Wide, high, glorious the view 
Gazing round upon life, 



While from mount unto mount 
Hovers the spirit eterne, 

Life eternal foreboding. 

Sideways a roof’s pleasant shade 
Attracts thee, 

And a look that promises coolness 
On the maidenly threshold. 

There refresh thee ! And, maiden, 
Give me this foaming draught also, 
Give me this health-laden look 1 

Down, now ! quicker still, down ! 
See where the sun sets ! 

Ere he sets, ere old age 
Seizeth me in the morass, 


Ere my toothless jaws mumble, 

And my useless limbs totter ; 

While drunk with his farewell beam 
Hurl me, — a fiery sea 
Foaming still in mine eye, — 

Hurl me, while dazzled and reeling, 
Down to the gloomy portal of hell. 

Blow, then, gossip, thy horn ! 

Speed on with echoing trot, 

So that Orcus may know we are coming ; 
So that our host may with joy 
Wait at the door to receive us. 


THE WANDERER’S STORM-SONG. 


H E whom thou ne’er leavest, Genius, 
Feels no dread within his heart 
At the tempest or the rain. 

He whom thou ne’er leavest, Genius, 

Will to the rain-clouds, 

Will to the hail-storm, 

Sing in reply 
As the lark sings, 

Oh, thou on high ! 

Him whom thou ne’er leavest, Genius, 
Thou wilt raise above the mud-track 
With thy fiery pinions. 

He will wander 
As, with flowery feet, 

Over Deucalion’s dark flood, 
Python-slaying, light, glorious, 

Pythius Apollo. 

Him whom thou ne’er leavest, Genius, 
Thou wilt place upon thy fleecy pinion 
When he sleepeth on the rock,— 

Thou wilt shelter with thy guardian wing 
In the forest’s midnight hour. 

Him whom thou ne’er leavest, Genius, 
Thou wilt wrap up warmly 
In the snow-drift ; 

Tow’rd the warmth approach the Muses, 
Tow’rd the warmth approach the Graces. 


Ye Muses, hover round me ! 

Ye Graces also ! 

That is water, that is earth, 

And the son of water and of earth 
Over which I wander 
Like the gods. 

| Ye are pure, like the heart of the water; 

Ye are pure, like the marrow of earth, 
Hov’ring round me, while I hover 
Over water, o’er the earth 
Like the gods. 

Shall he then return, 

The small, the dark, the fiery peasant? 
Shall he then return, awaiting 
Only thy gifts, O Father Bromius, 

And brightly gleaming, warmth-spreading 
fire ? 

Return with joy ? 

And I, whom ye attended, 

Ye Muses and ye Graces, 

Whom all awaits that ye, 

Ye Muses and ye Graces, 

Of circling bliss in life 
Have glorified — shall I 
Return dejedted ? 

Father Bromius ! 

Thou’rt the Genius, 
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Genius of ages, 

Thou’rt what inward glow 
To Pindar was, 

What to the world 
Phoebus Apollo. 

Woe ! woe ! Inward warmth, 
Spirit-warmth, 

Central point ! 

Glow, and vie with 
Phoebus Apollo ! 

Coldly soon 
His regal look 

Over thee will swiftly glide, — 
Envy-struck 

Linger o’er the cedar’s strength, 
Which to flourish 
Waits him not. 

Why doth my lay name thee the last ? 
Thee, from whom it began, 

Thee, in whom it endeth, 

Thee, from whom it flows, 

Jupiter Pluvius ! 

Tow’rd thee streams my song, 

And a Castalian spring 
Runs as a fellow-brook, 

Runs to the idle ones, 

Mortal, happy ones, 

Apart from thee, 

Who cov’rest me around, 

Jupiter Pluvius ! 

Not by the elm tree 
Him didst thou visit, 


With the pair of doves 
Held in his gentle arm, — 

With the beauteous garland of roses, — 
Caressing him, so bless’ d in his flowers, 
Anacreon, 

Storm-breathing godhead ! 

Not in the poplar grove 
Near the Sybaris’ strand, 

Not on the mountain’s 
Sun-illumined brow 
Didst thou seize him, 

The flower-singing, 

Honey-breathing, 

Sweetly nodding 
Theocritus. 

When the wheels were rattling, 

Wheel on wheel tow’rd the goal, 

High arose 

The sound of the lash 
Of youths with vidlory glowing, 

In the dust rolling, 

As from the mountain fall 
Showers of stones in the vale — 

Then thy soul was brightly glowing, 
Pindar — 

Glowing ? Poor heart ! 

There, on the hill, — 

Heavenly might ! 

But enough glow 
Thither to wend 
Where is my cot 1 


THE SEA-VOYAGE. 


M ANY a day and night my bark stood 
ready laden ; 

Waiting fav’ring winds, I sat with true friends 
round me 

Pledging me to patience and to courage 
In the haven. 

And they spoke thus with impatience twofold : 
“ Gladly pray we for thy rapid passage, 

Gladly for thy happy voyage ; fortune 
In the distant world is waiting for thee, 

In our arms thou ’It find thy prize, and love too, 
When returning.” 


And when morning came arose an uproar, 
And the sailors’ joyous shouts aw T oke us ; 

All was stirring, all was living, moving, 

Bent on sailing with the first kind zephyr. 

And the sails soon in the breeze are swelling, 
And the sun with fiery love invites us; 

Fill’d the sails are, clouds on high are floating, 
On the shore each friend exulting raises 
Songs of hope, in giddy joy expe<5Iing 
Joy the voyage through as on the morn of 
sailing 

And the earliest starry nights so radiant. 
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But by God -sent changing winds ere long he’s 
driven 

Sideways from the course he had intended, 
And he feigns as though he would surrender 
While he gently striveth to outwit them. 

To his goal, e’en when thuspress’d, still faithful. 
But from out the damp gray distance rising 
Softly now the storm proclaims its advent, 
Presseth down each bird upon the waters, 
Presseth down the throbbing hearts of mortals. 
And it cometh. At its stubborn fury 
Wisely ev’ry sail the seaman striketh ; 

With the anguish-laden ball are sporting 
Wind and water. 


And on yonder shore are gather’d, standing, 
Friends and lovers, trembling for the bold 
one : 

“ Why, alas, remain’d he here not with us 1 
Ah, the tempest ! Cast away by fortune ! 
Must the good one perish in this fashion ? 
Might not he perchance ... Ye great im- 
mortals!” 

Yet he, like a man, stands by his rudder ; 
With the bark are sporting wind and water, 
Wind and water sport not with his bosom : 

On the fierce deep looks he as a master, — 

In his gods, or shipwreck’d or safe landed, 
Trusting ever. 



PROMETHEUS. 


C OVER thy spacious heavens, Zeus, 

With clouds of mist, 

And, like the boy who lops 
The thistles’ heads. 

Disport with oaks and mountain-peaks ; 

Yet thou must leave 
My earth still standing ; 

My cottage too, which was not rais’d by thee ; 
Leave me my hearth, 

Whose kindly glow 
By thee is envied. 

I know naught poorer 
Under the sun than ye gods ! 

Ye nourish painfully, 

With sacrifices 
And votive prayers, 

Your majesty; 

Ye would e’en starve 
If children and beggars 
Were not trusting fools. 

While yet a child 
And ignorant of life 
I turn’d my wandering gaze 
Up tow’rd the sun, as if with him 


There were an ear to hear my wailings, 

A heart like mine 

To feel compassion for distress. 

Who help’d me 

Against the Titans’ insolence? 

Who rescued me from certain death, 
From slavery? 

Didst thou not do all this thyself, 

My sacred glowing heart ? 

And glowedst, young and good, 
Deceiv’d with grateful thanks, 

To yonder slumbering one ? 

I honor thee ! and why ? 

Hast thou e’er lighten’d the sorrows 
Of the heavy-laden ? 

Hast thou e’er dried up the tears 
Of the anguish-stricken ? 

Was I not fashion’d to l>e a man 
By omnipotent Time 
And by eternal Fate, 

Masters of me and thee ? 

Didst thou e’er fancy 

That life I should learn to hate 
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And fly to deserts, 

Because not all 

My blossoming dreams grew ripe ? 

Here sit I, forming mortals 
After my image ; 


A race resembling me, 
To suffer, to weep, 

To enjoy, to be glad. 
And thee to scorn 
As I! 
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THE EAGLE AND DOVE. 



N search of prey once rais'd his pinions 
An eaglet ; 

A huntsman's arrow came and reft 
His right wing of all motive power. 
Headlong he fell into a myrtle grove, 

For three long days on anguish fed, 

In torment writh'd 

Throughout three long, three weary nights ; 
And then was cured, 

Thanks to all-healing Nature’s 
Soft, omnipresent balm. 

He crept away from out the copse 
And stretch'd his wing — alas ! 

Lost is all power of flight — 

He scarce can lift himself 


From off the ground 

To catch some mean, unworthy prey, 

And rests, deep-sorrowing, 

On the low rock beside the stream. 

Up to the oak he looks. 

Looks up to heaven, 

While in his noble eye there gleams a tear. 
Then, rustling through the myrtle boughs, be- 
hold, 

There comes a wanton pair of doves 
Who settle down, and, nodding, strut 
O’er the gold sands beside the stream, 

And gradually approach ; 

Their red-tinged eyes so full of love 
Soon see the inward-sorrowing one. 

The male, inquisitively social, leaps 
On the next bush, and looks 
Upon him kindly and complacently. 

“Thou sorrowest," murmurs he: 

“Be of good cheer, my friend 1 


All that is needed for calm happiness 
Hast thou not here ? 

Hast thou not pleasure in the golden bough 
That shields thee from the day's fierce glow? 
Canst thou not raise thy breast to catch 
On the soft moss beside the brook 
The sun's last rays at even ? 

Here thou may'st wander through the flowers' 
fresh dew, 

Pluck from the overflow 
The forest-trees provide 
The choicest food, — may’st quench 
Thy light thirst at the silvery spring. 

O friend, true happiness 
Lies in contentedness, 

And that contentedness 
Finds everywhere enough." 

“O wise one !" said the eagle, while he sank 
In deep and ever-deep’ning thought — 

“ O Wisdom ! like a dove thou speakest !" 


GANYMEDE. 


H OW in the light of morning 
Round me thou glowest, 
Spring, thou beloved one ! 

With thousand -varying loving bliss 
The sacred emotions 


Born of thy warmth eternal 
Press 'gainst my bosom, 

Thou endlessly fair one ! 
Could I but hold thee clasp'd 
Within mine arms ! 




Ah ! upon thy bosom 
Lay I pining, 

And then thy flowers, thy grass, 
Were pressing against my heart. 
Thou coolest the burning 
Thirst of my bosom, 

Beauteous morning breeze ! 

The nightingale then calls me 
Sweetly from out of the misty vale. 
I come, I come ! 

Whither? Ah, whither? 


Up, up, lies my course. 

While downward the clouds 
Are hovering, the clouds 
Are bending to meet yearning love. 
For me 

Within thine arms 
Upwards ! 

Embrac’d and embracing ! 

Upwards into thy bosom, 

O Father all-loving S 




THE BOUNDARIES OF 
HUMANITY. 


HEN the primeval 
All-holy Father 
Sows with a tranquil hand 
From clouds, as they roll, 
Bliss-spreading lightnings 
Over the earth, 

Then do I kiss the last 
Hem of his garment, 

While by a childlike awe 
Fill’d is my breast. 

For with immortals 
Ne’er may a mortal 
Measure himself. 

If he soar upwards 
And if he touch 
With his forehead the stars, 
Nowhere will rest then 
His insecure feet, 

And with him sport 
Tempest and cloud. 

Though with firm sinewy 
Limbs he may stand 
On the enduring 
Well-grounded earth, 


All he is ever 
Able to do 
Is to resemble 
The oak or the vine. 

Wherein do gods 
Differ from mortals? 
In that the former 
See endless billows 
Heaving before them ; 


Us doth the billow 
Lift up and swallow, 

So that we perish. 

Small is the ring 
Enclosing our life, 

And whole generations 
Link themselves firmly 
On to existence’s 
Chain never-ending. 
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LILY’S MENAGERIE. 


T HERE'S no menagerie, I vow, 

Excels my Lily’s at this minute ; 

She keeps the strangest creatures in it, 
And catches them, she knows not how. 

Oh, how they hop, and run, and rave, 

And their clipp’d pinions wildly wave, — 

Poor princes, who must all endure 
The pangs of love that naught can cure. 

What is the fairy’s name? — Is’t Lily? — Ask 
not me ! 

Give thanks to Heaven if she’s unknown to 
thee. 

Oh, what a cackling, what a shrieking, 

When near the door she takes her stand 
With her food-basket in her hand ! 

Oh, what a croaking, what a squeaking ! 

Alive all the trees and the bushes appear, 
While to her feet whole troops draw near ; 

The very fish within the water clear 
Splash with impatience and their heads pro- 
trude ; 

And then she throws around -the food 
With such a look ! — the very gods delighting 
(To say naught of beasts). There begins 
then a biting, 

A picking, a pecking, a sipping, 

And each o’er the legs of another is tripping, 
And pushing, and pressing, and flapping, 

And chasing, and fuming, and snapping, 

And all for one small piece of bread, 

To which, though dry, her fair hands give a 
taste, 

As though it isi ambrosia had been plac’d. 

And then her look ! the tone 

With which she calls : Pipi ! Pi pi ! 

Would draw Jove’s eagle from his throne ; 

Yes, Venus’ turtle-doves, I ween, 

And the vain peacock e’en, 

Would come, I swear, 

Soon as that tone had reach’d them through 
the air. 

E’en from a forest dark had she 
Entic’d a bear, unlick’d, ill-bred, 

And by her wiles alluring led 
To join the gentle company, 

Until as tame as they was he : 

(Up to a certain point, be’t understood !) 
How fair, and, ah, how good 
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She seem’d to be ! I would have drain’d my 
blood 

To water e’en her flow’ rets sweet. 

Thou sayest: “// Who? How? And 
where ?’ ’ — 

Well, to be plain, good Sirs — I am the bear ; 
In a net-apron caught, alas ! 

Chain’d by a silk-thread at her feet. 

But how this wonder came to pass 
I’ll tell some day, if ye are curious ; 

Just now, my temper’s much too furious. 

Ah, when I’m in the corner plac’d, 

And hear afar the creatures snapping, 

And see the flipping and the flapping, 

I turn around 
With growling sound, 

And backward run a step in haste, 

And look around 
With growling sound, 

Then run again a step in haste, 

And to my former post go round. 

But suddenly my anger grows, 

A mighty spirit fills my nose, 

My inward feelings all revolt. 

A creature such as thou ! a dolt ! 

Pipi, a squirrel able nuts to crack ! 

I bristle up my shaggy back, 

Unused a slave to be. 

I’m laugh’d at by each trim and upstart tree 
To scorn. The bowling-green I flv, 

With neatlv-mown and well-kept grass; 

The box makes faces as I pass, — 

Into the darkest thicket hasten I, 

Hoping to ’scape from the ring, 

Over the palings to spring ! 

Vainly I leap and climb ; 

I feel a leaden spell 
That pinions me as well ; 

And when I’m fully wearied out in time 
I lay me down beside some mock cascade, 
And roll myself half dead, and foam, and 
cry, 

And, ah ! no Oreads hear my sigh 
Excepting those of china made ! 

But, ah, with sudden power 

In all my members blissful feelings reign ! 
’Tis she who singeth 3 r onder in her bower ! 

I hear that darling, darling voice again. 



THE GODLIKE. 


OBLE be man, 
Helpful and good ! 
For that alone 
Distinguisheth him 
From all the beings 
Unto us known. 

Hail to the beings, 
Unknown and glorious, 
Whom we forebode ! 

From his example 
Learn we to know them ! 

For unfeeling 
Nature is ever : 

On bad and on good 
The sun alike shineth ; 

And on the wicked 

As on the best 

The moon and stars gleam. 

Tempest and torrent, 
Thunder and hail, 

Roar on their path, 

Seizing the while, 

As they haste onward, 

One after another. 

Even so fortune 
Gropes ’mid the throng — 
Innocent boyhood’s 
Curly head seizing, — 
Seizing the hoary 
Head of the sinner. 


After laws mighty, 

Brazen, eternal, 

Must all we mortals 
Finish the circuit 
Of our existence. 

Man and man only 
Can do the impossible ; 

He ’tis distinguisheth, 
Chooseth and judgeth ; 

He to the moment 
Endurance can lend. 

He and he only 
The good can reward, 

The bad can he punish, 

Can heal and can save ; 

All that wanders and strays 
Can usefully blend. 

And we pay homage 
To the immortals 
As though they were men, 
And did in the great, 

What the best, in the small, 
Does or might do. 

Be the man that is noble, 
Both helpful and good, 
Unweariedly forming 
The right and the useful, 

A type of those beings 
Our mind hath foreshadow’d 



I HUMAN FEELINGS. 


ROYAL PRAYER. 


H A, I am the lord of earth ! The noble, 
Who ’re in my service, love me. 

Ha, I am the lord of earth ! The noble, 

O’er whom my sway extendeth, love I. 

Oh, grant me, God in heaven, that I may ne’er 
Dispense with loftiness and love ! 


H, ye gods ! ye great immortals 
In the spacious heavens above us ! 
Would ye on this earth but give us 
Steadfast minds and dauntless courage 
We, O kindly ones, would leave you 
All your spacious heavens above us ! 
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The air is warm, and teems with fragrance 
clear, 

Sings she perchance for me alone to hear ? 

I haste, and trample down the shrubs amain ; 
The trees make way, the bushes all retreat, 
And so — the beast is lying at her feet. 

She looks at him : ** The monster’s droll 
enough ! 

He’s for a bear too mild, 

Yet for a dog too wild, 

So shaggy, clumsy, rough !” 

Upon his back she gently strokes her foot ; 

He thinks himself in Paradise. 

What feelings through his seven senses shoot ! 

But she looks on with careless eyes. 

I lick her soles, and kiss her shoes, 

As gently as a bear well may ; 

Softly I rise, and with a clever ruse 
Leap on her knee. — On a propitious day 
She suffers it ; my ears then tickles she, 

And hits me a hard blow in wanton play ; 

I growl with new-born ecstasy ; 

Then speaks she in a sweet vain jest, I wot : 

“ A lions tout doux / eh ! la menotte / 

Et faiies serviteur 
Comme un joli seigneur . ’ ’ 


Thus she proceeds with sport and glee ; 

Hope fills the oft-deluded beast ; 

Yet if one moment he would lazy be 
Her fondness all at once hath ceas’d. 

She doth a flask of balsam-fire possess 
Sweeter than honey-bees can make, 

One drop of which she’ll on her finger take, 
When soften’d by his love and faithfulness, 
Wherewith her monster’s raging thirst to 
slake ; 

Then leaves me to myself, and flies at last, 
And I, unbound, yet prison’d fast 
By magic, follow in her train, 

Seek for her, tremble, fly again. 

The hapless creature thus tormenteth she, 
Regardless of his pleasure or his woe ; 

Ha! oft half-open’d does she leave the door 
for me, 

And sideways looks to learn if I will fly or no. 
And I — O gods ! your hands alone 
Can end the spell that’s o’er me thrown ; 

Free me, and gratitude my heart will fill ; 

And yet from heaven ye send me down no 
aid — 

Not quite in vain doth life my limbs pervade: 
I feel it ! Strength is left me still. 
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LOVE S DISTRESSES. 


will hear me? Whom shall I lament 

Who would pity me that heard my sorrows ? 
Ah, the lip that erst so many raptures 
Used to taste, and used to give responsive, 
Now is cloven, and it pains me sorely ; 

And it is not thus severely wounded 
By my mistress having caught me fiercely, 

And then gently bitten me, intending 


To secure her friend more firmly to her : 

No, my tender lip is crack’d thus only 
By the winds, o’er rime and frost proceeding, 
Pointed, sharp, unloving, having met me. 
Now the noble grape’s bright juice commingled 
With the bee’s sweet juice, upon the fire 
Of my hearth, shall ease me of my torment. 
Ah, what use will all this be if with it 
Love adds not a drop of his own balsam ? 



TO HIS COY ONE. 

S EEST thou yon smiling Orange ? 

Upon the tree still hangs it ; 
Already March hath vanish’d, 

And new-born flow’rs are shooting. 

I draw nigh to the tree then, 

And there I say : O Orange, 

Thou ripe and juicy Orange, 

Thou sweet and luscious Orange — 

I shake the tree, I shake it — 

Oh, fall into my lap ! 


PETITION. 


O H, thou sweet maiden fair, 
Thou with the raven hair, 
Why to the window go ? 
While gazing down below, 
Art standing vainly there? 

Oh, if thou stood’ st for me, 
And lett’st the latch but fly, 
How happy should I be 1 

How soon would I leap high ! 




THE MUSAGETES. 


I N the deepest nights of winter 
To the Muses kind oft cried I : 

“ Not a ray of morn is gleaming. 

Not a sign of daylight breaking ; 

Bring then, at the fitting moment, 
Bring the lamp’s soft glimm’ring lustre 
’Stead of Phoebus and Aurora, 

To enliven my still labors!” 

Yet they left me in my slumbers, 

Dull and unrefreshing, lying. 

And to each late-waken’d morning 
Follow’d days devoid of profit. 

When at length return’d the springtime 
To the nightingales thus spake I : 

“ Darling nightingales, oh, beat ye 
Early, early at my window, — 


Wake me from the heavy slumber 
That chains down the youth so strongly!” 
Yet the love-o’erflowing songsters 
Their sweet melodies protra&ed 
Through the' night before my window, 
Kept awake my loving spirit, 

Rousing new and tender yearnings 
In my newly-waken'd bosom. 

And the night thus fleeted o’er me, 

And Aurora found me sleeping, — 

Ay, the sun could scarce arouse me. 

Now at length is come the summer, 

And the early fly so busy 
Draws me from my pleasing slumbers 
At the first-born morning-glimmer. 
Mercilessly then returns she, 
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Though the half-aroused one often 
Scares her from him with impatience, 
And she lures her shameless sisters. 

So that from my weary eyelids 
Kindly sleep ere long is driven. 

From my couch then boldly spring I, 
And I seek the darling Muses, 


In the beechen-grove I find them 
Full of pleasure to receive me ; 
And to the tormenting inserts 
Owe I many a golden hour. 

Thus be ye, unwelcome beings, 
Highly valued by the poet 
As the flies my numbers tell of. 


-jg ffgk . sJL 

V' v ^ 

MORNING LAMENT. 


0 THOU cruel deadly-lovely maiden, 

Tell me what great sin have I committed 
That thou keep’st me to the rack thus fasten’d, 
That thou hast thy solemn promise broken ? 

’Twas but yestere’en that thou with fondness 
Press’d my hand, and these sweet accents 
murmur’d : 

“Yes, I’ll come, I’ll come when morn ap- 
proacheth, 

Come, my friend, full surely to thy chamber.” 

On the latch I left my doors, unfasten’d, 
Having first with care tried all the hinges, 

And rejoic’d right well to find they creak’d 
not. 

What a night of expedtation pass’d I ! 

For I watch’d, and ev’ry chime I number’d ; 
If perchance I slept a few short moments 
Still my heart remain’d awake forever, 

And awoke me from my gentle slumbers. 

Yes, then bless’ d I night’s o’erhanging dark- 
ness 

That so calmly cover’d all things round me ; 

1 enjoy’d the universal silence, 

While I listen’d ever in the silence 
If perchance the slightest sounds were stirring. 

“ Had she only thoughts my thoughts resem- 
blin g> 

Had she only feelings like my feelings, 

She would not await the dawn of morning, 

But ere this would surely have been with me. ’ ’ 

Skipp’d a kitten on the floor above me, 
Snatch’d a mouse a panel in the corner, 

^as there in the house the slightest motion, 


Ever hoped I that I heard thy footstep, 

Ever thought I that I heard thee coming. 

And so lay I long, and ever longer, 

And already was the daylight dawning, 

And both here and there were signs of move- 
ment. 

“Is it yon door? Were it my door only !” 

In my bed I lean’d upon my elbow, 

Looking tow’rd the door, now half-apparent, 
If perchance it might not be in motion. 

Both the wings upon the latch continued, 

On the quiet hinges calmly hanging. 

And the day grew bright and brighter ever ; 
And I heard my neighbor’s door unbolted 
As he went to earn his daily wages ; 

And ere long I heard the wagons rumbling, 
And the city gates were also open’d, 

While the market-place in ev’ry corner 
Teem’d with life and bustle and confusion. 

In the house was going now and coming 
Up and down the stairs, and doors were creak- 
ing 

Backwards now, now forwards, — footsteps 
clatter’d ; 

Yet, as though it were a thing all-living, 

From my cherish’d hope I could not tear me. 

When at length the sun, in hated splendor, 
Fell upon my walls, upon my windows. 

Up I sprang, and hasten’d to the garden, 
There to blend my breath, so hot and yearn- 
ing* 

With the cool refreshing morning breezes. 
And, it might be, even there to meet thee : 
But I cannot find thee in the arbor, 

Or the avenue of lofty lindens. 
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THE VISIT. 


F AIN had I to-day surpris'd my mistress, 
But soon found I that her door was fasten'd. 
Yet I had the key safe in my pocket, 

And the darling door I open'd softly ! 

In the parlor found I not the maiden, 

Found the maiden not within her closet, 

Then her chamber-door I gently open'd, 
When I found her wrapp'd in pleasing slumbers, 
Fully dress’d, and lying on the sofa. 

While at work had slumber stolen o'er her ; 
For her knitting and her needle found I 
Resting in her folded hands so tender ; 


And I placed myself beside her softly, 

And held counsel whether I should wake her. 

Then I look’d upon the beauteous quiet 
That on her sweet eyelids was reposing ; 

On her lips was silent truth depicted, 

On her cheeks had loveliness its dwelling, 
And the pureness of a heart unsullied 
In her bosom evermore was heaving. 

All her limbs were gracefully reclining, 

Set at rest by sweet and godlike balsam. 
Gladly sat I, and the contemplation 
Held the strong desire I felt to wake her 
Firmer and firmer down with mystic fetters. 
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*<0 thou love,” methought, “I see that 
slumber, 

Slumber that betrayeth each false feature, 
Cannot injure thee, can naught discover 
That could serve to harm thy friend’s soft feel- 
ings. 

“ Now thy beauteous eyes are firmly closed, 
That, when open, form mine only rapture. 
And thy sweet lips are devoid of motion, 
Motionless for speaking or for kissing ; 
Loosen’d are the soft and magic fetters 
Of thine arms, so wont to twine around me, 
And the hand, the ravishing companion 
Of thy sweet caresses, lies unmoving. 

“Were my thoughts of thee but based on 
error, 

Were the love I bear thee self-deception, 


I must now have found it out, since Amor 
Is, without his bandage, placed beside me.” 

Long I sat thus, full of heartfelt pleasure 
At my love, and at her matchless merit ; 

She had so delighted me while slumbering 
That I could not venture to awake her. 

Then I on the little table near her 
Softly placed two oranges, two roses ; 

Gently, gently stole I from her chamber. 
When her eyes the darling one shall open 
She will straightway spy these color’d presents. 
And the friendly gift will view with wonder, 
For the door will still remain unopen’d. 

If perchance I see to-night the angel, 

How will she rejoice !— reward me doubly 
For this sacrifice of fond affedtion ! 



THE MAGIC NET. 


O I see a contest yonder ? 

See I miracles or pastimes ? 
Beauteous urchins, five in number, 

’Gainst five sisters fair contending, — 
Measur’d is the time they’re beating — 

At a bright enchantress’ bidding. 

Glitt’ring spears by some are wielded, 
Threads are others nimbly twining, 

So that in their snares the weapons 
One would think must needs be captured. 
Soon, in truth, the spears are prison’d ; 
Yet they, in the gentle war-dance, 

One by one escape their fetters 
In the row of loops so tender 
That make haste to seize a free one 
Soon as they release a captive. 

So with contests, strivings, triumphs, 
Flying now, and now returning, 

Is an artful net soon woven, 

In its whiteness like the snow-flakes 
That, from light amid the darkness, 


Draw their streaky lines so varied 
As e’en colors scarce can draw them. 

Who shall now receive that garment 
Far beyond all others wish’d for? 

Whom our much-lov’d mistress favor 
As her own acknowledg’d servant ? 

I am bless’ d by kindly Fortune’s 
Tokens true, in silence pray’d for ! 

And I feel myself held captive, 

To her service now devoted. 

Yet, e’en while I, thus enraptured, 

Thus adorn’d, am proudly wand’ ring, 
See ! yon wantons are entwining, 

Void of strife, with secret ardor, 

Other nets, each fine and finer, 

Threads of twilight interweaving, 
Moonbeams sweet, night-violets’ balsam. 

Ere the net is noticed by us 
Is a happier one imprison’d. 

Whom we, one and all, together 
Greet with envy and with blessings. 
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AGERLY a well-carv’d brim- 
ming goblet 

In my two hands tightly 
clasp’d I lifted ; 

Ardently the sweet wine 
sipp’d I from it, 

Seeking there to drown all care and sorrow. 

Amor enter’d in, and found me sitting, 

And he gently smiled in modest fashion, 
Smiled as though the foolish one he pitied. 

Friend, I know a far more beauteous vessel, 
One wherein to sink thy spirit wholly; 

Say, what wilt thou give me, if I grant it, 

And with other nedtar fill it for thee?” 


Oh, how kindly hath he kept his promise ! 

For to me, who long had yearn’d, he granted 
Thee, my Lida, fill’d with soft affedtion. 

When I clasp mine arms around thee fondly, 
When I drink in love’s long-hoarded balsam 
From thy darling lips so true, so faithful, 
Fill’d with bliss thus speak I to my spirit: — 

“ No ! a vessel such as this, save Amor, 

Never god hath fashion’d or been lord of! 
Such a form was ne’er produc’d bv Vulcan 
With his cunning, reason-gifted hammers ! 

On the leaf-crown ’d mountains may Lyaeus 
Bid his Fauns, the oldest and the wisest, 

Pass the choicest clusters through the wine- 
press, 

And himself watch o’er the fermentation : 
Such a draught no toil can e’er procure 
him!” 




NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


TO LIDA. 


O UNHAPPY stars ! your fate I mourn ; 

Ye by whom the sea-toss’d sailor’s lighted, 
Who with radiant beams the heavens adorn, 
But by gods and men are unrequited : 

For ye love not, — ne’er have learn’d to love! 
Ceaselessly in endless dance ye move, 

In the spacious sky your charms displaying. 

What far travels ye have hasten’d through, 
Since, within my lov’d one’s arms delaying, 
I’ve forgotten you and midnight too! 


T HE only one whom, Lida, thou canst love, 
Thou claim’st, and rightly claim’ st, for 
only thee ; 

He too is wholly thine; since doom’d to rove 
Far from thee, in life’s turmoils naught 1 see 
Save a thin veil, through which thy form I view 
As though in clouds; with kindly smile and true 
It cheers me, like the stars eterne that gleam 
Across the northern lights’ far-flick’ring 
beam. 
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FOREVER. 


T HE happiness that man, whilst prison* d 
here, 

Is wont with heavenly rapture to compare, — 
The harmony of Truth, from wavering clear, — 
Of Friendship that is free from doubting 
care, — 

The light which in stray thoughts alone can 
cheer 

The wise, — the bard alone in visions fair, — 
In my best hours I found in her all this, 

And made mine own, to mine exceeding bliss. 


FROM AN ALBUM OF 1604. 


H OPE provides wings to thought, and love 
to hope. 

Rise up to Cynthia, love, when night is clear- 
est, 

And say, that as on high her figure changeth, 
So, upon earth, my joy decays and grows. 

And whisper in her ear with modest softness 
How doubt oft hung its head, and truth oft 
wept. 

And O ye thoughts, distrustfully inclin’d, 

If ye are therefore by the lov’d one chided, 
Answer : *tis true ye change, but alter not, 


j As she remains the same, yet changeth ever. 

| Doubt may invade the heart, but poisons not, 

1 For love is sweeter, by suspicion flavor’d, 
i If it with anger overcasts the eye, 
j And heaven’s bright purity perversely blackens, 

! Then zephyr- sighs straight scare the clouds 
away, 

And chang’d to tears dissolve them into rain. 

Thought, hope, and love remain there as be- 
fore, 

Till Cynthia gleams upon me as of old. 


TO THE RISING FULL MOON. 


Dornburg, August 25th, 1828. 

W ILT thou suddenly enshroud thee, 
Who this moment wert so nigh ? 
Heavy rising masses cloud thee, 

Thou art hidden from mine eye. 

Yet my sadness thou well knowest, 
Gleaming sweetly as a star ! 

That I’m lov’d, ’tis thou that showest, 
Though my lov’d one may be far. 

Upward mount then ! clearer, milder, 
Rob’d in splendor far more bright ! 
Though my heart with grief throbs wilder. 
Fraught with rapture is the night ! 






BETROTHED. 


I SLEPT, — ’twas midnight, — in my bosom | 

woke, j 

As though ’twere day, my love-o’erflowing j 
heart ; j 

To me it seem’d like night when day first ! 
broke ; , 

What is’t to me, whate’er it may impart? J 

I 

She was away ; the world’s unceasing strife 
For her alone I suffer’d through the heat 1 

Of sultry day. Oh, what refreshing life 
At cooling eve ! — my guerdon was com- 
plete. 


The sun now set, and wand’ring hand in hand 
His last and blissful look we greeted then ; 

While spake our eyes, as they each other 
scann’d : 

“From the far east, let’s trust, he’ll come 
again !” 

At midnight 1 — the bright stars in vision bless’ d 
Guide to the threshold where sh£ slumbers 
calm : 

Oh, be it mine, there too at length to rest,— 
Yet howsoe’er this prove, life’s full of 
charm ! 


AT MIDNIGHT HOUR. 


A T midnight hour I went, not willingly, 

A little, little boy, yon churchyard past, 
To Father Vicar’s house ; the stars on high 
On all around their beauteous radiance 
cast, 

At midnight hour. 


And when, in journeying o’er the path of life, 
My love I follow’d, as she onward mov’d, 
With stars and northern lights o’er head in 
strife, 

Going and coming, perfect bliss I prov’d 
At midnight hour. 


Until at length the full moon, lustre-fraught, 

Burst through the gloom wherein she was enshrin’d ; 
And then the willing, adtive, rapid thought 
Around the past, as round the future twin’d, 

At midnight hour. 


• • 

LINES ON SEEING SCHILLERS SKULL. 


W ITHIN a gloomy charnel-house one day 
I view’d the countless skulls, so strangely 
mated, 

And of old times I thought, that now were gray. 
Close pack’d they stand that once so fiercely 
hated, 

And hardy bones that to the death contended 
Are lying cross’d,— to lie forever, fated. 
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What held those crooked shoulder-blades sus- 
pended ? 

No one now asks ; and limbs with vigor fired, 
The hand, the foot — their use in life is ended. 

Vainly ye sought the tomb for rest when tired ; 
Peace in the grave may not be yours; ye’re 
driven 

Back into daylight by a force inspir’d; 



But none can love the wither’d husk, though 
even 

A glorious noble kernel it contained. 

To me, an adept, was the writing given 

Which not to ail its holy sense explained, 
When ’raid the crowd, their icy shadows fling- 
ing, 

I saw a form, that glorious still remained, 
And even there, where mould and damp were 
clinging, 

Gave me a bless’d, a rapture-fraught emotion, 
As though from death a living fount were 
springing. 

What mystic joy I felt ! What rapt devo- 
tion ! 


That form, how pregnant with a godlike trace ! 
A look, how did it whirl me towTd that 
ocean 

Whose rolling billows mightier shapes em- 
brace ! 

Mysterious vessel 1 Oracle how dear ! 

Even to grasp thee is my hand too base, 
Except to steal thee from thy prison here 
With pious purpose, and devoutly go 

Back to the air, free thoughts, and sunlight 
clear. 

What greater gain in life can man e’er know 
Than when God-Nature will to him explain 
How into Spirit steadfastness may flow, 

I How steadfast, too, the Spirit-Born remain. 



TO WERTHER. | 

O NCE more, then, much-wept shadow, thou , 
dost dare 

Boldly to face the day’s clear light, i 

To meet me on fresh blooming meadows fair, 
And dost not tremble at my sight. 

Those happy times appear return’d once more. 
When on one field we quaff’d refreshing 
dew, ■ 

And, when the day’s unwelcome toils were ; 
o’er, 

The farewell sunbeams bless’d our ravish’d 
view; 

Fate bade thee go — to linger here was mine — I 
Going the first, the smaller loss was thine. 1 

The life of man appears a glorious fate : ; 

The day how lovely, and the night how great! 
And we, ’mid paradise -like raptures plac’d, 

The sun’s bright glory scarce have learn ’d to 
taste, 

When strange contending feelings dimly 
cover, 

Now us, and now the forms that round us 
hover ; 

One’s feelings by no other are supplied ; 


’Tis dark without, if all is bright inside ; 

An outward brightness veils my sadden’d 
mood, 

When Fortune smiles, — how seldom under- 
stood ! 

Now think we that we know her, and with 
might 

A woman’s beauteous form instils delight ; 

The youth, as glad as in his infancy, 

The spring-time treads, as though the spring 
were he. 

Ravish’d, amaz’d, he asks, how this is done? 

He looks around, the world appears his own. 

With careless speed he wanders on through 
space, 

Nor walls, nor palaces can check his race ; 

As some gay flight of birds round tree-tops 
plays, 

So ’tis with him who round his mistress strays; 

He seeks from A Ether, which he’d leave behind 
him, 

The faithful look that fondly serves to bind 
him. 

Yet first too earlv warn’d, and, then too late, 

He feels his flight restrain’d, is captur’d 
straight ; 
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To meet again is sweet, to part is sad, 

Again to meet again is still more glad, 

And years in one short moment are enshrin’d ; 
But oh, the harsh farewell is hid behind ! 

Thou smilest, friend, with fitting thoughts in- 
spir’d ; 

By a dread parting was thy fame acquir’d ; 
Thy mournful destiny we sorrow’d o’er ; 

For weal and woe thou left’st us evermore ; 
And then again the passions’ wavering force 
Drew us along in labyrinthine course ; 

And we, consum’d by constant misery, 

At length must part — and parting is to die ! 
How moving is it, when the minstrel sings, 

To ’scape the death that separation brings ! 
Oh, grant, some god, to one who suffers so, 
To tell, half-guilty, his sad tale of woe ! 




ELEGY. 

When man had ceased to utter his lament, 

A god then let me tell my tale of sorrow. 

W HAT hope of once more meeting is there 
now 

In the still-closed blossoms of this day ? 
Both heaven and hell thrown open seest thou ; 
What wav’ ring thoughts within the bosom 
play ! — 

No longer doubt ! Descending from the sky, 
She lifts thee in her arms to realms on high. 

And thus thou into paradise wert brought, 

As worthy of a pure and endless life ; 
Nothing was left, no wish, no hope, no thought, 
Here was the boundary of thine inmost 
strife : 

And seeing one so fair, so glorified, 

The fount of yearning tears was straightway 
dried. 

No motion stirr’d the day’s revolving wheel; 

In their own front the minutes seem’d to go ; 
The evening kiss, a true and binding seal, 
Ne’er changing till the morrow’s sunlight 
glow. 

The hours resembled sisters as they went, 

Yet each one from another different. 

The last hour’s kiss, so sadly sweet, effac’d 
A beauteous network of entwining love. 
Now on the threshold pause the feet, now haste, 
As though a flaming cherub bade them move ; 


The unwilling eye the dark road wanders o’er, 
Backward it looks, but clos’d it sees the door. 

And now within itself is clos’d this breast, 

As though it ne’er were open, and as though, 
Vying with ev’ry star, no moments bless’ d 
Had, in its presence, felt a kindling glow; 
Sadness, reproach, repentance, weight of care, 
Hang heavy on it in the sultry air. 

Is not the world still left? The rocky steeps. 
Are they with holy shades no longer crown’d ? 
Grows not the harvest ripe ? No longer creeps 
Th’ espalier by the stream, — the copse 
around? 

Doth not the wondrous arch of heaven still 
rise, 

Now rich in shape, now shapeless to the eyes? 

As, seraph-like, from out the dark clouds’ 
chorus, 

With softness woven, graceful, light and fair. 
Resembling Her, in the blue ether o’er us, 

A slender figure hovers in the air, — 

Thus didst thou see her joyously advance, 

The fairest of the fairest in the dance. 

Yet but a moment dost thou boldly dare 
To clasp an airy form instead of hers ; 

Back to thine heart! thou’ It find it better 
there, 

For there in changeful guise her image stirs ; 
What erst was one, to many turnethTast, 

In thousand forms, each dearer than the last. 

As at the door on meeting linger’d she, 

And step by step my faithful ardor bless’ d, 
For the last kiss herself entreated me, 

And on my lips the last, last kiss impress’d— 
Thus clearly trac’d, the lov’d one’s form we 
view, 

With flames engraven on a heart so true, — 

A heart that, firm as some embattled tower, 
Itself for her, her in itself reveres, 

For her rejoices in its lasting power, 

Conscious alone, when she herself appears 
Feels itself freer in so sweet a thrall, 

And only beats to give her thanks in all. 

The power of loving, and all yearning sighs 
For love responsive were effac’d and 
drown’d ; 

While longing hope for joyous enterprise 
Was form’d, and rapid adtion straightway 
found ; 

If love can e’er a loving one inspire, 

Most lovingly it gave me now its fire. 
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And ’twas through her ! — an inward sorrow lay 
On soul and body, heavily oppress’d ; 

To mournful phantoms was my sight a prey, 

In the drear void of a sad tortured breast ; 
Now on the well-known threshold Hope hath 
smil’d, 

Herself appeareth in the sunlight mild. 

Unto the peace of God, which, as we read, 
Blesseth us more than reason e’er hath done, 
Love’s happy peace would I compare indeed, 
When in the presence of the dearest one. 
There rests the heart, and there that sweetest 
thought, 

The thought of being hers, is check’d by 
naught. 

In the pure bosom doth a yearning float, 

Unto a holier, purer, unknown Being 
Its grateful aspirations to devote, 

The Ever-Nameless then unriddled seeing ; 
We call it piety ! — such bless’ d delight 
I feel a share in when before her sight. 

Before her sight, as ’neath the sun’s hot ray, 
Before her breath, as ’neath the Spring’s soft 
wind, 

In its deep wintry cavern melts away 

Self-love, so long in icy chains confin’d ; 

No selfishness and no self-will are nigh, 

For at her advent they were forc’d to fly. 

It seems as though she said : 4 ‘As hours pass 

b y 

They spread before us life with kindly plan ; 
Small knowledge did the yesterday supply, 

To know the morrow is conceal’d from man ; 
And if the thought of evening made me start, 
The sun at setting gladden’d straight my heart. 

“ A<3, then, as I, and look, with joyous mind, 
The moment in the face ; nor linger thou ! 
Meet it with speed, so fraught with life, so 
kind 

In adtion, and in love so radiant now ; 

Let all things be where thou art, childlike 
ever, 

Thus thou’lt be all, thus thou* It be vanquish’d 
never.” 

Thou speakest well, methought, for as thy 
guide 

The moment’s favor did a god assign, 

And each one feels himself, when by thy side, 
Fate’s fav’rite in a moment so divine ; 

I tremble at thy look that bids me go ; 

Why should I care such wisdom vast to know? 


Now am I far ! And what would best befit 
The present minute? I could scarcely tell; 
Full many a rich possession offers it, 

These but offend, and I would fain repel. 
Yearnings unquenchable still drive me on ; 

Ail counsel, save unbounded tears, is gone. 

Flow on, flow on in never-ceasing course, 

Yet may ye never quench my inward fire ! 
Within my bosom heaves a mighty force, 
Where death and life contend in combat 
dire. 

Medicines may serve the body’s pangs to still ; 
Naught but the spirit fails in strength of will, — 

Fails in conception ; wherefore fails it so ? 

A thousand times her image it portrays ; 
Enchanting now, and now compell’d to go, 
Now indistindt, now cloth’ d in purest rays ! 
How could the smallest comfort here be flow- 
ing? 

The ebb and flood, the coming and the going! 

Leave me here now, my life’s companions 
true ! 

Leave me alone on rock, in moor and heath ; 
But courage ! open lies the world to you, 

The glorious heavens above, the earth be- 
neath ; 

Observe, investigate, with searching eyes, 

And Nature will disclose her mysteries. 

To me is all, I to myself am lost, 

Who the immortals’ fav’rite erst was thought; 
They, tempting, sent Pandoras to my cost, 

So rich in wealth, with danger far more 
fraught ; 

They urged me to those lips, with rapture 
crown’d, 

Deserted me, and hurl’d me to the ground. 


ATONEMENT. 


P ASSION brings reason, — who can pacify 
An anguish’d heart whose loss hath been 
so great ? 

Where are the hours that fled so swiftly by ? 

In vain the fairest thou didst gain from 
Fate ; 

Sad is the soul, confus’d the enterprise ; 

The glorious world, how on the sense it dies! 
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In million tones entwin’d for evermore, 
Music with angel-pinions hovers there, 
To pierce man’s being to its inmost core, 
Eternal beauty as its fruit to bear ; 

The eye grows moist, in yearnings bless’ d 
veres 

The godlike worth of music as of tears. 


And so the lighten’d heart soon learns to see 
That it still lives, and beats, and ought to 
beat, 

Off ’ring itself with joy and willingly, 

In grateful payment for a gift so sweet. 

And then was felt — oh, may it constant prove ! — 
The twofold bliss of music and of love. 



APRIL. 


T ELL me, eyes, what ’tis ye’re seeking; 
For ye’re saying something sweet, 

Fit the ravish’d ear to greet, 
Eloquently, softly speaking. 

Yet I see now why ye’re roving ; 

For behind those eyes so bright, 

To itself abandon’d quite. 

Lies a bosom, truthful, loving, — 


One that it must fill with pleasure 
’Mongst so many, dull and blind, 
One true look at length to find, 
That its worth can rightly treasure. 

Whilst I’m lost in studying ever 
To explain these cyphers duly, — 
To unravel my looks truly 
In return be your endeavor 1 
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L IGHT and silv’ry cloudlets hover 
In the air, as yet scarce warm ; 
Mild, with glimmer soft tinged over, 
Peeps the sun through fragrant balm. 


MAY. 

Gently rolls and heaves the ocean 
As its waves the bank o’er flow, 
And with ever-restless motion 
Moves the verdure to and fro, 
Mirror’d brightly far below. 





What is now the foliage moving ? 

Air is still, and hush’d the breeze, 
Sultriness, this fulness loving, 

Through the thicket, from the trees. 


Now the eye at once gleams brightly, 
See ! the infant band with mirth " 
Moves and dances nimbly, lightly, 
As the morning gave it birth, 
Flutt’ring two and two o’er earth. 


JUNE. 


S HE behind yon mountain lives, 

Who my love’s sweet guerdon gives. 
Tell me, mount, how this can be ! 

Very glass thou seem’st to me, 

And I seem to be close by, 

For I see her drawing nigh ; 

Now, because I’m absent, sad. 

Now, because she sees me, glad ! 

Soon between us rise to sight 
Valleys cool, with bushes light, 

Streams and meadows; next appear 
Mills and wheels, the surest token 
That a level spot is near, 

Plains far-stretching and unbroken. 

And so onward, onward roam, 

To my garden and my home ! 

But how comes it then to pass ? 

All this gives no joy, alas ! — 

I was ravish’d by her sight, 

By her eyes so fair and bright, 

By her footstep soft and light. 

How her peerless charms I prais’d, 

When from head to foot I gaz’d ! 

I am here, she’s far away, — 

I am gone with her to stay. 


If on rugged hills she wander. 

If she haste the vale along. 
Pinions seem to flutter yonder, 

And the air is fill’d with song ; 
With the glow of youth still playing, 
Joyous vigor in each limb, 

One in silence is delaying, 

She alone ’ tis blesses him. 

Love, thou art too fair, I ween ! 
Fairer I have never seen ! 

From the heart full easily 
Blooming flowers are cull’d by thee. 
If I think : Oh, were it so,” 

Bone and marrow seem to glow ! 

If rewarded by her love, 

Can I greater rapture prove ? 

And still fairer is the bride, 

| When in me she will confide, 

! When she speaks and lets me know 
I All her tale of joy and woe. 

| All her lifetime’s history 
Now is fully known to me. 
j Who in child or woman e’er 
Soul and body found so fair? 




EVER AND EVERYWHERE 


F AR explore the mountain hollow, 
High in air the clouds then follow ! 
To each brook and vale the Muse 
Thousand times her call renews. 


Soon as a flow’ ret blooms in spring. 

It wakens many a strain ; 

And when Time spreads his fleeting win 
The seasons come again. 



NEXT YEARS SPRING. 


T HE bed of flowers 
Loosens amain, 

The beauteous snowdrops 
Droop o’er the plain ; 
The crocus opens 
Its glowing bud, 

Like emeralds others, 
Others like blood. 

With saucy gesture 
Primroses flare, 

And roguish violets, 
Hidden with care, 

And whatsoever 

There stirs and strives, 
The Spring’s contented, 

It works and thrives. 




SUCH, SUCH IS HE 


’Mongst all the blossoms 
That fairest are, 

My sweetheart’s sweetness 
Is sweetest far ; 

Upon me ever 
Her glances light, 

My song they waken, 

My words make bright. 
An ever open 

And blooming mind, 

In sport, unsullied, 

In earnest, kind. 

Though roses and lilies 
By Summer are brought, 
Against my sweetheart 
Prevails he naught. 




WHO PLEASETH ME. 


F LY, dearest, fly ! He is not nigh ! 

He who found thee one fair morn in spring 
In the wood where thou thy flight didst 
wing. 

Fly, dearest, fly ! He is not nigh ! 

Never rests the foot of evil spy. 

Hark ! flutes’ sweet strains and love’s refrains 
Reach the lov’d one, borne there by the wind, 
In the soft heart open doors they "find. 

Hark ! flutes’ sweet strains and love’s refrains, 
Hark ! — yet blissful love their echo pains. 

Erect his head, and firm his tread, 

Raven hair around his smooth brow strays. 
On his cheeks a spring eternal plays. 

Erect his head, and firm his tread, 

And bv grace his ev’ry step is led. 


: Happy his breast, with pureness bless’d, 

And the dark eyes ’neath his eyebrows placed, 
i With full many a beauteous line are graced. 
| Happy his breast, with pureness bless’d, 

Soon as seen, thy love must be confess’d. 

His mouth is red — its power I dread, 

On his lips morn’s fragrant incense lies, 
Round his lips the cooling zephyr sighs. 

His mouth is red — its power I dread, 

! With one glance from him, all sorrow’s fled. 

His blood is true, his heart bold too, 

In his soft arms, strength, prote&ion, 
dwells. 

And his face with noble pity swells. 

His blood is true, his heart bold too, 

Bless’d the one whom those dear arms may woo ! 
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ST. NEPOMUK'S EVE. 

Carlsbad, May 15, 1820. 

C HILDREN on the bridge are singing, Took its flight. Force could not banish 
On the river lights are glancing, Secrets trusted to his hearing. 

The cathedral bells are ringing 

For devotion’s joy entrancing. Glance, ye lights! Sing, youthful chorus ! 

Children, raise your tuneful voices! 

Lights and stars flash out and vanish : If ye can, make plain before us 

Thus our martyr’s soul unfearing How one star the rest rejoices. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


N O door has my house, 

No house has my door ; 
And in and out ever 
I carry my store. 

No grate has my kitchen, 

No kitchen my grate ; 

Yet roasts it and boils it 
Both early and late. 

My bed has no trestles, 

My trestles no bed ; 

Yet merrier moments 
No mortal e’er led. 

My cellar is lofty, 

My barn is full deep, 

From top to the bottom, — 
There lie I and sleep. 

And soon as I waken, 

All moves on its race ; 

My place has no fixture, 

My fixture no place. 


RECIPROCAL. 

M Y mistress, where sits she ? 

What is it that charms? 
The absent she’s rocking, 

Held fast in her arms. 

In pretty cage prison’d 
She holds a bird still ; 

Yet lets him fly from her, 
Whenever he will. 

He pecks at her finger, 

And pecks at her lips, 

And hovers and flutters, 

And round her he skips. 

Then hasten thou homeward. 
In fashion to be ; 

If thou hast the maiden, 

She also hath thee. 




SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS. 


H ALTING, hurrying, hurrying, halting. 

Be henceforth like men of worth : 
Useful labor is exalting 
And deserves to rule the earth. 

Thee to follow is a pleasure ; 

He who heeds thee finds the treasure 
Of a glorious fatherland ! 

Hail the leader S Hail the band 1 


Thou the strength and burden bearest, 
Thou art patron of our lives, 

Honor with the old thou sharest, 

Givest young men work and wives ; 
Mutual confidence arouses 
Men to build them cosy houses, 

Neat with gardens, lawns and woods, 
Strong in helpful neighborhoods. 


On the highways wisely planted 
Men find comfort in new inns, 
And the immigrant is granted 
All the land his courage wins. 
Therefore let us hasten, brothers, 
Let us settle with the others 
In the new-found fatherland ! 

Hail, O leader ! Hail, O band ! 
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EXPLANATION OF AN ANCIENT WOODCUT 

REPRESENTING 

HANS SACHS’ POETICAL MISSION. 


E ARLY within his workshop here, 

On Sundays stands our master dear ; 

His dirty apron he puts away, 

And a cleanly doublet wears to-day ; 

Lets wax'd thread, hammer and pincers rest, 
And lays his awl within his chest ; 

The seventh day he takes repose 
From many pulls and many blows. 

Soon as the spring sun meets his view 
Repose begets him labor anew ; 

He feels that he holds within his brain 
A little world, that broods there amain, 

And that begins to a<5t and to live, 

Which he to others would gladly give. 

He had a skilful eye and true, 

And was full kind and loving too. 

For contemplation, clear and pure, — 

For making all his own again, sure ; 

He had a tongue that charm'd when ’twas 
heard, 

And graceful and light flow’d ev'ry word ; 
Which made the Muses in him rejoice, 

The Master-singer of their choice. 

And now a maiden enter'd there, 

With swelling breast, and body fair; 

With footing firm she took her place, 

And mov'd with stately, noble grace; 

She did not walk in wanton mood, 

Nor look around with glances lewd. 

She held a measure in her hand, 

Her girdle was a golden band, 

A wreath of corn was on her head, 

Her eye the day's bright lustre shed ; 

Her name is honest Industry, 

Else, Justice, Magnanimity. 

She enter’d with a kindly greeting ; 

He felt no wonder at the meeting, 

For, kind and fair as she might be. 

He long had known her, fancied he. 

“I have selected thee," she said, 

“From all who earth's wild mazes tread, 

That thou should’st have clear-sighted sense, 
And naught that's wrong should 'st e’er com- 
mence. 


When others run in strange confusion, 
j Thy gaze shall see through each illusion ; 
When others dolefully complain, 

Thy cause with jesting thou shalt gain, 

Honor and right shalt value duly, 

In everything a<5t simply, truly, — 

Virtue and godliness proclaim, 

And call all evil by its name, 

Naught soften down, attempt no quibble, 
Naught polish up, naught vainly scribble. 

The world shall stand before thee, then, 

As seen by Albert Diirer’s ken, 

In manliness and changeless life, 

In inward strength, with firmness rife. 

Fair Nature's Genius by the hand 
Shall lead thee on through every land, 

Teach thee each different life to scan, 

Show thee the wondrous ways of man. 

His shifts, confusions, thrustings and drub- 
bings, 

Pushings, tearings, pressings and rubbings ; 
The varying madness of the crew, 

The anthill’s ravings bring to view ; 

But thou shalt see ail this express’d 
As though 'twere in a magic chest. 

Write these things down for folks on earth, 

In hopes they may to wit give birth." — 

Then she a window open’d wide, 

And show’d a motley crowd outside, 

All kinds of beings 'neath the sky, 

As in his writings one may spy. 

Our master dear was, after this, 

On Nature thinking, full of bliss, 

When tow’rd him, from the other side, 

He saw an aged woman glide ; 

The name she bears, Historia, 

Mythologia, Fabula ; 

With footstep tottering and unstable 
She dragg’d a large and wooden carv'd table. 
Where, with wide sleeves and human mien, 
The Lord was catechizing seen ; 

Adam, Eve, Eden, the Serpent’s seduCtion, 
Gomorrah and Sodom's awful destruction, 
The twelve illustrious women, too, 

That mirror of honor brought to view ; 

All kinds of bloodthirstiness, murder and sin ; 
| The twelve wicked tyrants also were in, 
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And all kinds of goodly doctrine and law; 
Saint Peter with his scourge you saw, 

With the world’s ways dissatisfied, 

And by our Lord with power supplied. 

Her train and dress, behind and before, 
And e’en the seams, were painted o’er 
With tales of worldly virtue and crime. — 
Our master view’d all this for a time ; 

The sight right gladly he survey’d, 

So useful for him in his trade, 

Whence he was able to procure 
Example good and precept sure, 
Recounting all with truthful care, 

As though he had been present there. 

His spirit seem’d from earth to fly, 

He ne’er had turn’d away his eye; 

Did he not just behind him hear 
A rattle of bells approaching near? 

And now a fool doth catch his eye, 

With goat and ape’s leap drawing nigh, 

A merry interlude preparing 
With fooleries and jests unsparing. 

Behind him, in a line drawn out. 

He dragg’d all fools, the lean and stout, 
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I The great and little, the empty and full, 
All too witty, and all too dull; 

A lash he flourish’d overhead, 

As though a dance of apes he led, 

Abusing them with bitterness, 

As though his wrath would ne’er grow less. 

While on this sight our master gaz’d, 

His head was growing well-nigh craz’d : 
What words for all could he e’er find, 
Could such a medley be combin’d? 

Could he continue with delight 
For evermore to sing and write? 

When lo, from out a cloud’s dark bed 
In at the upper window sped 
The Muse, in all her majesty, 

As fair as our lov’d maids we see. 

With clearness she around him threw 
Her truth, that ever stronger grew. 

“I to ordain thee come,” she spake : 

“ So prosper, and my blessing take ! 

The holy fire that slumb’ring lies 
Within thee, in bright flames shall rise ; 



Yet that thine ever-restless life 
May still with kindly strength be rife, 

I, for thine inward spirit’s calm, 

Have granted nourishment and balm, 

That rapture may thy soul imbue. 

Like some fair blossom bath’d in dew.” — 


“ But w hy should sorrow cloud thy brow? 
That, dearest love, which fills thee now 
Is fraught with joy and ecstasy, 

Prepar’d in one alone for thee, 

That he within thine eye may find 
Solace when fortune proves unkind, 

And be newborn through many a kiss, 
That he receives with inward bliss ; 
Whene’er he clasps thee to his breast 
May he from all his toils find rest ; 

When he in thy dear arms shall sink 
May he new life and vigor drink : 

Fresh joys of youth shalt thou obtain, 

In merry jest rejoice again. 

With raillery and roguish spite 

Thou now shalt tease him, now delight.. 

Thus Love will nevermore grow old, 

Thus will the minstrel ne’er be cold !” 

While he thus lives, in secret bless’d, 
Above him in the clouds doth rest 
An oak-wreath, verdant and sublime, 
Placed on his brow in after-time ; 

While they are banish’d to the slough, 
Who their great master disavow. 


Behind his house then secretly 
Outside the doorway pointed she. 

Where, in a shady garden-nook, 

A beauteous maid with downcast look 
Was sitting where a stream was flowing, 

With elder bushes near it growing. 

She sat beneath an apple tree, 

And naught around her seem’d to see. 

Her lap was full of roses fair, 

Which in a wreath she twin’d with care. 

And, with them, leaves and blossoms blended : 
For whom was that sweet wreath intended ? 
Thus sat she, modest and retir’d, 

Her bosom throbb’d, with hope inspir’d ; 

Such deep forebodings fill’d her mind, 

No room for wishing could she find, 

And with the thoughts that o’er it flew, 
Perchance a sigh was mingled too. 


THOUGHTS ON JESUS CHRISTS DESCENT INTO 

HELL. 


W HAT wondrous noise is heard around ! 
Through heaven exulting voices sound, 
A mighty army marches on. 

By thousand millions follow’d, lo, 

To yon dark place makes haste to go 
God’s Son, descending from His throne ! 
He goes — the tempests round Him break, 

As Judge and Hero coineth H? ; 

He goes — the constellations quake, 

The sun, the world quake fearfully. 

I see Him in His vi<5tor-car, 

On fiery axles borne afar, 

Who on the cross for us expir’d. 

Hie triumph to yon realms He shows, — 
Remote from earth, where star ne’er glows, — 
The triumph He for us acquir’d. 

He cometh, Hell to extirpate, 

Whom He, by dying, well nigh kill’d ; 

He shall pronounce her fearful fate : 

Hark! now the curse is straight fulfill’d. 


1 Hell sees the vicTor come at last, 

She feels that now her reign is past, 

She quakes and fears to meet His sight ; 
She knows His thunders’ terrors dread, 

| In vain she seeks to hide her head, 
i Attempts to fly, but vain is flight ; 

; Vainly she hastes to ’scape pursuit 
! And to avoid her Judge’s eye ; 

The Lord’s fierce wrath restrains her foot 
Like brazen chains, — she cannot fly. 

Here lies the Dragon, trampled down, 

He lies, and feels God’s angry frown, 

He feels, and grinneth hideously ; 

He feels Hell’s speechless agonies; 

A thousand times he howls and sighs : 

<( 0 burning flames! quick, swallow me!” 
There lies he in the fiery waves, 

By torments rack’d and pangs infernal, 
Instant annihilation craves, 

| And hears those pangs will be eternal. 
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Those mighty squadrons, too, are here, 

The partners of his curs’d career, 

Yet far less bad than he were they. 

Here lies the countless throng combin’d, 

In black and fearful crowds entwin’d, 

While round him fiery tempests play ; 

He sees how they the Judge avoid, 

He sees the storm upon them feed. 

Yet is not at the sight o’erjoy’d, 

Because his pangs e’en theirs exceed. 

The Son of Man in triumph passes 
Down to Hell’s wild and black morasses, 
And there unfolds His majesty. 

Hell cannot bear the bright array, 

For, since her first created day, 

Darkness alone e’er govern’d she. 

She lav remote from ev’ry light, 

With torments fill’d in Chaos here; 

God turn’d forever from her sight 
His radiant features’ glory clear. 

Within the realms she calls her own, 

She sees the splendor of the Son, 

His dreaded glories shining forth ; 

She sees Him clad in rolling thunder, 

She sees the rocks all quake with wonder 
When God before her stands in wrath. 

She sees He comes her Judge to be, 

She feels the awful pangs inside her, 
Herself to slay endeavors she, 

But e’en this comfort is denied her. 

Now looks she back, with pains untold, 

Upon those happy times of old, 

When all these glories gave her joy ; 

When yet her heart revered the truth, 

When her glad soul, in endless youth 
And rapture dwelt, without alloy. 

She calls to mind with madden’d thought 
How over man her wiles prevail’d ; 

To take revenge on God she sought, 

And feels the vengeance it entail’d. 

God was made man, and came to earth. 

Then Satan cried with fearful mirth : 

“ E’en He my vidtim now shall be !” 

He sought to slay the Lord Most High, 

The world’s Creator now must die ; 

But, Satan, endless woe to thee ! 

Thou thought’ st to overcome Him then, 
Rejoicing in His suffering ; 

But He in triumph comes again 

To bind thee : Death ! where is thy sting ? 
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Speak, Hell 1 where is thy victory ? 

Thy power destroy’d and scatter’d see ! 

Know’st thou not now the Highest’ s might? 
See, Satan, see thy rule o’erthrown ! 
j By thousand-varying pangs weigh’d down, 
Thou dwell’ st in dark and endless night. 

As though by lightning struck thou liest, 

No gleam of rapture far or wide ; 

In vain ! no hope thou there descriest, — 

For me alone Messiah died ! 

A howling rises through the air, 
i A trembling fills each dark vault there, 

When Christ to Hell is seen to come. 

She snarls with rage, but needs must cower 
Before our mighty Hero’s power; 

He signs — and Hell is straightway dumb. 
Before His voice the thunders break, 

On high His vidlor-banner blows ; 

E’en angels at His fury quake, 

When Christ to the dread judgment goes. 

Now speaks He, and His voice is thunder, 

He speaks, the rocks are rent in sunder, 

His breath is like devouring flames. 

Thus speaks He : “ Tremble, ye accurs’d ! 

He who from Eden hurl’d you erst, 

Your kingdom’s overthrow proclaims. 

Look up ! My children once were ye, 

Your arms against Me then ye turn’d, 

Ye fell, that ye might sinners be, 

Ye’ve now the wages that ye earn’d. 

“ My greatest foemen from that day, 

Ye led My dearest friends astray, — 

As ye had fallen, man must fall. 

To kill him evermore ye sought, 

* They all shall die the death,’ ye thought ; 

But howl ! for Me I’ve won them all. 

For them alone did I descend, 

For them#pray’d, suffer’d, perish’d I. 

Ye ne’er shall gain your wicked end ; 

Who trusts in Me shall never die. 

“In endless chains here lie ye now, 

Nothing can save you from the slough, 

Not boldness, not regret for crime. 

Lie, then, and writhe in brimstone fire ! 

’Twas ye yourselves drew down Mine ire, 

Lie and lament throughout all time ! 

And also ye, whom I seledled, 

E’en ye forever I disown, 

For ye My saving grace rejedled ; 

| Ye murmur? blame yourselves alone ! 




“Ye might have liv'd with Me in bliss, 

For I of yore had promis'd this ; 

Ye sinn'd, and all My precepts slighted. 
Wrapp'd in the sleep of sin ye dwelt, 

Now is My fearful judgment felt, 

By a just doom your guilt requited.” 

Thus spake He, and a fearful storm 
From Him proceeds, the lightnings glow, 
The thunders seize each wicked form, 

And hurl them in the gulf below. 


The God-man closeth Hell’s sad doors ; 
In all His majesty He soars 

From those dark regions back to light : 
He sitteth at the Father’s side. 

O friends, what joy doth this betide ! 

For us, for us He still will fight ! 

The angels' sacred choir around 
Rejoice before the mighty Lord, 

So that all creatures hear the sound : 
“Zebaoth’s God be aye ador’d I" 







Artist, fashion ! talk not long ! 
Be a breath thine only song 1 


THE DROPS OF NECTAR. 



HEN Minerva, to give pleasure 
To Prometheus, her welblov’d one, 
Brought a brimming bowl of ne<5tar 
From the glorious realms of heaven 
As a blessing for his creatures, 

And to pour into their bosoms 
Impulses for arts ennobling, 

She with rapid footstep hasten’d, 
Fearing Jupiter might see her, 

And the golden goblet trembled, 
And there fell a few drops from it 
On the verdant plain beneath her. 

Then the busy bees flew thither 
Straightway, eagerly to drink them, 


And the butterfly came quickly 
That he, too, might find a drop there ; 
Even the misshapen spider 
Thither crawl’d and suck’d with vigor. 


To a happy end they tasted, 
They, and other gentle insedls ! 
For with mortals now divide they 
Art — that noblest gift of all. 


THE WANDERER. 


Wanderer. 

Y OUNG woman, may God bless thee, 
Thee and the sucking infant 
Upon thy breast! 

Let me, ’gainst this rocky wall, 

’Neath the elm tree’s shadow, 

Lay aside my burden, 

Near thee take my rest. 


Woman. 

What vocation leads thee, 

While the day is burning, 

Up this dusty path ? 

Bring’st thou goods from out the town 
Round the country ? 

Smil’st thou, stranger, 

At my question ? 
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Wanderer. 

From the town no goods I bring. 

Cool is now the evening ; 

Show to me the fountain 
Whence thou drinkest, 

Woman young and kind ! 

Woman. 

Up the rocky pathway mount ; 

Go thou first ! Across the thicket 
Leads the pathway tow’rd the cottage 
That I live in. 

To the fountain 
Whence I drink. 

Wanderer. 

Signs of man’s arranging hand 
See I ’mid the trees! 

Not by thee these stones were join’d, 
Nature, who so freely scatterest ! 

Woman. 

Up, still up ! 

Wanderer. 

Lo, a mossy architrave is here ! 

I discern thee, fashioning spirit ! 

On the stone thou hast impress’d thy seal. 

Woman. 

Onward, stranger ! 

Wanderer. 

Over an inscription am I treading ! 

’Tis effaced ! 

Ye are seen no longer, 

Words so deeply graven, 

Who your master’s true devotion 
Should have shown to thousand grandsons! 

Woman. 

At these stones, why 
Start’st thou, stranger? 

Many stones are lying yonder 
Round my cottage. 

Wanderer. 

Yonder? 

Woman. 

Through the thicket, 

Turning to the left, 

Here ! 


Wanderer. 

Ye Muses and ye Graces ! 

Woman. 

This, then, is my cottage. 

Wanderer. 

’Tis a ruin’d temple ! 

Woman. 

Just below it, see, 

Springs the fountain 
Whence I drink. 

Wanderer. 

Thou dost hover 

O’er thy grave, all glowing, 

Genius ! while upon thee 
Hath thy masterpiece 
Fallen crumbling, 

Thou Immortal One ! 

Woman. 

Stay, a cup I’ll fetch thee 
Whence to drink. 

Wanderer. 

Ivy circles thy slender 
Form so graceful and godlike. 

How ye rise on high 
From the ruins, 

Column-pair ! 

And thou, their lonely sister yonder, — 
How thou. 

Dusky moss upon thy sacred head, — 
Lookest down in mournful majesty 
On thy brethren’s figures 
Lying scatter’d 
At thy feet ! 

In the shadow of the bramble 
Earth and rubbish veil them, 

Lofty grass is waving o’er them ! 

Is it thus thou. Nature, prizest 
Thy great masterpiece’s masterpiece? 
Carelessly destroyest thou 
Thine own sandluary, 

Sowing thistles there ? 

Woman. 

How the infant sleeps ! 

Wilt thou rest thee in the cottage, 
Stranger? Would’st thou rather 
In the open air still linger? 
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Now ’tis cool ! take thou the child 
While I go and draw some water. 

Sleep on, darling ! sleep ! 

Wanderer. 

Sweet is thy repose ! 

How, with heaven-born health imbued, 
Peacefully he slumbers ! 

O thou, bom among the ruins 


Spread by great antiquity. 

On thee rest her spirit ! 

He whom it encircles 
Will, in godlike consciousness, 
Ev’ry day enjoy. 

Full of germ, unfold, 

As the smiling springtime’s 
Fairest charm, 

Outshining all thy fellows ! 
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And when the blossom’s husk is faded, 

May the full fruit shoot forth 
From out thy breast, 

And ripen in the sunshine ! 

Woman. 

God bless him ! — Is he sleeping still ? 

To the fresh draught I naught can add, 
Saving a crust of bread for thee to eat. 

Wanderer. 

I thank thee well. 

How fair the verdure all around 1 
How green ! 

Woman. 

My husband soon 
Will home return 
From labor. Tarry, tarry, man, 

And with us eat our evening meal. 

Wanderer. 

Is’t here ye dwell ? 

Woman. 

Yonder, within those walls we live. 

My father ’twas who built the cottage 
Of tiles and stones from out the ruins. 

’Tis here we dwell. 

He gave me to a husbandman, 

And in our arms expir’d. — 

Hast thou been sleeping, dearest heart ? 
How lively, and how full of play ! 

Sweet rogue 1 

Wanderer. 

Nature, thou ever buddmg one, 

Thou formest each for life’s enjoyments, 
And, like a mother, all thy children dear, 
Blessest with that sweet heritage, — a home ! 
The swallow builds the cornice round, 
Unconscious of the beauties 
She plasters up. 

The caterpillar spins around the bough, 

To make her brood a winter house ; 

And thou dost patcfc, between antiquity’s 


Most glorious relics, 

For thy mean use, 

O man, an humble cot, — 
Enjoyest e’en ’mid tombs ! — 
Farewell, thou happy woman ! 

Woman. 

Thou wilt not stay, then ? 

Wanderer. 

May God preserve thee, 

And bless thy boy ! ' 

Woman. 

A happy journey ! 

Wanderfr. 

Whither conducts the path 
Across yon hill ? 


Woman. 

To Cuma. 

Wanderer. 

How far from hence ? 

Woman. 

’Tis full three miles. 

Wanderer. 

Farewell 1 

O Nature, guide me on my way ! 
The wandering stranger guide, 
Who o’er the tombs 
Of holy bygone times 
Is passing. 

To a kind sheltering place, 

From North winds safe, 

And where a poplar grove 
Shuts out the noontide ray ! 

And when I come 
Home to my cot 
At evening, 

Illumin’d by the setting sun, 

Let me embrace a wife like this, 
Her infant in her arms ! 


e) c 
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LOVE AS A LANDSCAPE-PAINTER. 


O N a rocky peak once sat I early, 

Gazing on the mist with eyes unmov- 

t ing; 

Stretch’d out like a pall of grayish texture, 

All things round, and all above it cover’d. 

Suddenly a boy appear’d beside me, 

Saying, “Friend, what meanest thou by gaz- 
ing 

On the vacant pall with such composure? 

Hast thou lost for evermore all pleasure 
Both in painting cunningly, and forming?” 

On the child I gaz’d, and thought in secret : 

“ Would the boy pretend to be a master?” 

“ Would’st thou be forever dull and idle,” 
Said the boy, “ no wisdom thou’lt attain to ; 
See, I’ll straightway paint for thee a figure,— 
How to paint a beauteous figure, show thee.” 

And he then extended his fore-finger, 

(Ruddy was it as a youthful rosebud)’ 

I o\v rd the broad and far outstretching carpet, 
And began to draw there with his finger. 
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First on high a radiant sun he painted, 

Which upon mine eyes with splendor glisten’d, 
And he made the clouds with golden border, 
Through the clouds he let the sunbeams enter; 
Painted then the soft and feathery summits 
Of the fresh and quicken’d trees, behind them 
One by one with freedom drew the mountains; 
Underneath he left no lack of water, 

But the river painted so like Nature, 

That it seem’d to glitter in the sunbeams, 

That it seem’d against its banks to murmur. 

Ah, there blossom’d flowers beside the river. 
And bright colors gleam’d upon the meadow , 
Gold, and green, and purple, and enamell’d. 
All like carbuncles and emeralds seeming ! 
Bright and clear he added then the heavens, 
And the blue-tinged mountains far and farther, 
So that I, as though newborn, enraptur’d 
Gaz’d on, now the painter, now the pidture. 

Then spake he : “Although I have convinc'd 
thee 

That this art I understand full surely, 

Yet the hardest still is left to show thee.” 


Thereupon he trac’d, with pointed finger, 
And with anxious care, upon the forest, 

At the utmost verge, where the strong sun- 
beams 

From the shining ground appear’d reflected, 
Trac’d the figure of a lovely maiden, 

Fair in form, and clad in graceful fashion, 
Fresh the cheeks beneath her brown locks’ 
ambush, 

And the cheeks possess’d the selfsame color 
As the finger that had serv’d to paint 
them. 

“O thou boy!” exclaim’d I then, “what 
master 

In his school receiv’d thee as his pupil, 


Teaching thee so truthfully and quickly 
Wisely to begin, and well to finish ?’ ’ 

Whilst I still was speaking, lo, a zephyr 
Softly rose, and set the tree-tops moving, 
Curling all the wavelets on the river, 

And the perfect maiden’s veil, too, fill’d it, 
And to make my wonderment still greater, 
Soon the maiden set her foot in motion. 

On she came, approaching tow’rd the station 
Where still sat I with my arch instructor. 

As now all, yes, all thus mov’d together, — 
Flowers, rivers, trees, the veil, — all moving, — 
And the gentle foot of that most fair one, 

Can ye think that on my rock I linger’d, 

Like a rock, as though fast-chain’ d and silent? 


_ 5 > 


ARTIST’S EVENING SONG. 



pH, would that some celestial flower 
fjL Might fill the world with rapture ! 

That inspiration’s blissful power 
pQ My inmost soul might capture ! 

The feeling takes me in control, 

My weakness makes me stumble ; 

Ah, Nature, recognize my soul, 

Thy worshipper though humble ! 

How many a long and weary year 
My heart has vainly waited, 

As on a meadow wan and sere, 

For fountains uncreated ! 

Ah, Nature, how I yearn for thee, 

Thy love and faith consoling ! 

A wondrous river full and free 
Through paradises rolling. 

And all my song and all my strength 
Thou turnest to endeavor, 

Until my narrow path at length 
Shall widen out forever. 
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EXPLANATION OF AN AN- 
TIQUE GEM. 


A YOUNG fig tree its form lifts high 
Within a beauteous garden ; 

And see, a goat is sitting by. 

As if he were its warden. 

But O Quirites, how one errs ! 

The tree is guarded badly; 

For round the other side there whirrs 
And hums a beetle madly. 

The hero with his well-mail’ d coat 
Nibbles the branches tall so ; 

A mighty longing feels the goat 
Gently to climb up also. 

And so, my friends, ere long ye see 
The tree all leafless standing ; 

It looks a type of misery. 

Help of the gods demanding. 

Then listen, ye ingenuous youth, 

Who hold wise saws respected : 

From he-goat and from beetle’s tooth 
A tree should be protected ! 


W HILE he is mark’d by vision clear 
Who fathoms Nature’s treasures, 
The man may follow, void of fear, 

Who her proportions measures. 

Though for one mortal, it is true, 

These trades may both be fitted, 

Yet, that the things themselves are two 
Must always be admitted. 

Once on a time there liv’d a cook 
Whose skill was past disputing, 

Who in his head a fancy took 
To try his luck at shooting. 

So, gun in hand, he sought a spot 
Where stores of game were breeding, 
And there ere long a cat he shot 
That on young birds was feeding. 

This cat he fancied was a hare, 

Forming a judgment hasty, 

So serv’d it up for people’s fare, 
Well-spic’d, and in a pasty. 

Yet many a guest with wrath was fill’d 
(All who had noses tender) : 

The cat that’s by the sportsman kill’d 
No cook a hare can render. 






LEGEND. 


T HERE liv’d in the desert a holy man 
To whom a goat-footed Faun one day 
Paid a visit, and thus began 
To his surprise: “I entreat thee to pray 
That grace to me and my friends may be given, 
That we may be able to mount to heaven, 

For great is our thirst for heav’nly bliss.” 

The holy man made answer to this : 

•• Much danger is lurking in thy petition, 

Nor will it be easy to gain admission ; 

Thou dost not come with an angel’s salute ; 
For I see thou wearest a cloven foot.” 

The wild man paus’d, and then answer’d he: 
“What doth my goat’s foot matter to thee? 
Full many I’ve known into heaven to pass 
Straight and with ease, with the head of an 



THE CRITIC. 


[ HAD a fellow as my guest, 

Not knowing he was such a pest, 

And gave him just my usual fare ; 

He ate his fill of what was there, 

And for desert my best things swallow’d ; 

Soon as his meal was o’er, what follow’d ? 

Led by the Deuce to a neighbor he went, 

And talk’d of my food to his heart’s content : 
“The soup might surely have had more spice, 
The meat was ill-brown ’d, and the wine wasn’t 
nice.” 

A thousand curses alight on his head ! 

’Tis a critic, I vow ! Let the dog be struck 
dead 1 


AUTHORS. 


O VER the meadows, and down the stream, 
And through the garden -walks straying, 
He plucks the flowers that fairest seem ; 

His throbbing heart brooks no delaying. ! 
Iiis maiden then comes — oh, what ecstasy 1 j 
Thy flowers thou giv’st for one glance of her ! 
eye! | 


The gard ner next door o’er the hedge sees the 
youth : 

j “I’m not such a fool as that, in good truth ; 
My pleasure is ever to cherish each flower, 
And see that no birds my fruit e’er devour, 
j But when ’tis ripe, your money, good neigh- 
bor ! 

! Twas not for nothing I took all this labor !” 

And such, methinks, are the author-tribe. 

Fhe one his pleasures around him strews, 
That his friends, the public, may reap, if 
‘ they choose : 

The other would fain make them all subscribe. 


THE DILETTANTE AND THE 
CRITIC. 


A BOY a pigeon once possess’d, 

In gay and brilliant plumage dress’d ; 
He lov’d it well, and m boyish sport 
Its food to take from his mouth he taught, 
And in his pigeon he took such pride, 

That his joy to others he needs must confide. 

An aged fox near the place chanc’d to dwell, 
Talkative, clever, and learned as well ; 

The boy his society used to prize, 

Hearing with pleasure his wonders and lies. 

“ My friend the fox my pigeon must see !” 

He ran, and stretch’d ’mongst the bushes lay 
he. 

“ Look, fox, at my pigeon, my pigeon so fair! 
His equal I’m sure thou hast look’d upon 
ne’er!” 

“ Let’s see !” — The boy gave it. — “ ’Tis really 
not bad ; 

And yet, it is far from complete, I must add. 
The feathers, for instance, how short ! ’Tis 
absurd !” 

So he set to work straightway to pluck the 
poor bird. 

The boy scream’d. — “ Thou must now stronger 
pinions supply, 

Or else ’twill be ugly, unable to fly.” — 

Soon ’twas stripp’d — oh, the villain! — and 
torn all to pieces, 

The boy was heart-broken,— and so my tale 
ceases. 

***** 




He who sees in the boy shadow’d forth his 
own case 

Should be on his guard 'gainst the fox’s whole 
race. 


CELEBRITY. 


O N bridges small and bridges great 
Stand Nepomuks in ev’ry state, 

Of bronze, wood, painted, or of stone, 

Some small as dolls, some giants grown ; 

Each passer must worship before Nepomuk, 
Who to die on a bridge chanc'd to have the 
ill luck. 

When once a man with head and ears 
A saint in people’s eyes appears, 

Or has been sentenced piteously 
Beneath the hangman’s hand to die. 

He’s as a noted person priz’d, 

In portrait is immortaliz’d. 

Engravings, woodcuts, are supplied, 

And through the world spread far and wide. 
Upon them all is seen his name. 

And ev’ry one admits his claim; 

Even the image of the Lord 
Is not with greater zeal ador’d. 

Strange fancy of the human race ! 

Half sinner frail, half child of grace 
We see Herr Werther of the story 
In all the pomp of woodcut glory. 

His worth is first made duly known 
By having his sad features shown 
At ev’ry fair the country round ; 

In ev’ry alehouse too they’re found. 

His stick is pointed by each dunce : 

“The ball would reach his brain at once !” 
And each says, o’er his beer and bread : 
“Thank Heav’n that ’tis not we are dead !” 




THE YELPERS. 


UR rides in all directions bend, 
For business or for pleasure, 
Yet yelpings on our steps attend, 
And barkings without measure. 


The dog that in our stable dwells. 

After our heels is striding, 

And all the while his noisy yells 
But show that we are riding. 

THE WRANGLER. 

O NE day a shameless and impudent wight 
Went into a shop full of steel wares bright, 
Arrang’d with art upon ev’ry shelf. 

He fancied they all were meant for himself; 
And so, while the patient owner stood by, 

The shining goods needs must handle and try, 
And valued, — for how should a fool better 
know ? — 

The bad things high, and the good ones low, 
And all with an easy self-satisfied face ; 

Then, having bought nothing, he left the 
place. 

The tradesman now felt sorely vex’d, 

So when the fellow went there next, 

A lock of steel made quite red hot. 

The other cried upon the spot : 

“ Such wares as these, who’d ever buy? 

The steel is tarnish’d shamefully;” — 

Then pull’d it like a fool about, 

But soon set up a piteous shout, 

“Pray, what’s the matter?” the shopman 
spoke ; 

The other scream’d: “Faith, a very cool 
joke!” 


JOY. 


A DRAGON-FLY with beauteous wing 
Is hov’ring o’er a silv’ry spring ; 

I watch its motions with delight, — 

Now dark its colors seem, now bright ; 
Chameleon-like appear now blue. 

Now red, and now of greenish hue. 

Would it would come still nearer me. 

That I its tints might better see ! 

It hovers, flutters, resting ne’er ! 

But hush ! it settles on the mead. 

I have it safe now, I declare ! 

And when its form I closely view, 
’Tis of a sad and dingy blue — 

Such, Joy-DisseCIor, is thy case indeed ! 
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PLAYING AT PRIESTS. 


W ITHIN a town where parity 

According to old form we see, — 
That is to say, where Catholic 
And Protestant no quarrels pick, 

And where, as in his father's day, 

Each worships God in his own way, 

We Luth’ran children used to dwell, 

By songs and sermons taught us well. 
The Catholic clingclang in truth 
Sounded more pleasing to our youth, 

For all that we encounter’d there 
To us seem’d varied, joyous, fair. 

As children, monkeys, and mankind 
To ape each other are inclin’d, 

We soon, the time to while away, 

A game at priests resolv’d to play. 

Their aprons all our sisters lent 
For copes, which gave us great content ; 
And handkerchiefs, embroider’d o’er, 
Instead of stoles we also wore ; 

Gold paper, whereon beasts were trac’d, 
The bishop’s brow as mitre grac’d. 

Through house and garden thus in state 
We strutted early, strutted late, 


Repeating with all proper undtion, 
Incessantly each holy fundtion. 

The best was wanting to the game ; 

We knew that a sonorous ring 
Was here a most important thing ; 
But Fortune to our rescue came, 

For on the ground a halter lay ; 

We were delighted, and at once 
Made it a bellrope for the nonce, 
And kept it moving all the day ; 

In turns each sister and each brother 
Adled as sexton to another ; 

All help’d to swell the joyous throng ; 
The whole proceeded swimmingly, 
And since no adtual bell had we, 

We all in chorus sang, Ding dong ! 


Our guileless child’s-sport long was hush’d 
In memory’s tomb, like some old lay ; 
And yet across my mind it rush’d 
With pristine force the other day. 

The New-Poetic Catholics 
In ev’ry point its aptness fix ! 
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SONGS. 


S ONGS are like painted window-panes ! 

In darkness wrapp’d the church remains, 
If from the market-place we yiew it ; 

Thus sees the ignoramus through it. 

No wonder that he deems it tame, — 

And all his life ’twill be the same. 

But let us now inside repair, 

And greet the holy Chapel there ! 

At once the whole seems clear and bright, 
Each ornament is bath’d in light, 

And fraught with meaning to the sight. 

God’s children ! thus your fortune prize, 

Be edified, and feast your eyes ! 


POETRY. 


G OD to his untaught children sent 

Law, order, knowledge, art, from high, 
And ev’ry heav’nly favor lent, 

The world’s hard lot to qualify. 

They knew not how they should behave, 

For all from Heav’n stark-naked came; 

But Poetry their garments gave. 

And then not one had cause for shame. 


A PARABLE. 


I PICK’D a rustic nosegay lately, 

And bore it homewards, musing greatly ; 
When, heated by my hand, I found 
The heads all drooping tow’rd the ground 
I plac’d them in a well-cool ’d glass, 

And what a wonder came to pass ! 

The heads soon rais’d themselves once more, 
The stalks were blooming as before, 

And all were in as good a case 
As when they left their native place. 

* * * * * 

So felt I, when I wond’ring heard 
My song to foreign tongues transferr’d. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


A PLAN the Muses entertain’d 
Methodically to impart 
To Psyche the poetic art ; 
Prosaic-pure her soul remain’d. 

No wondrous sounds escap’d her lyre 
E’en in the fairest Summer night ; 
But Amor came with glance of fire, — 
The lesson soon was learn’d aright. 




THE DEATH OF THE FLY. 


W ITH eagerness he drinks the treach’rous 
potion, 

Nor stops to rest, by the first taste misled ; 
Sweet is the draught, but soon all power of 
motion 

He finds has from his tender members fled ; 
j No longer has he strength to plume his wing, 
i No longer strength to raise his head, poor 
thing ! 

E’en in enjoyment’s hour his life he loses, 
j His little foot to bear his weight refuses; 

| So on he sips, and ere his draught is o’er, 
j Death veils his thousand eyes for evermore. 


BY THE RIVER. 


W HEN by the broad stream thou dost 
dwell, 

Oft shallow is its sluggish flood ; 

Then, when thy fields thou tendest well, 

It o’er them spreads its slime and mud. 

The ships descend ere daylight wanes, 

The prudent fisher upward goes; 

J Round reef and rock ice casts its chains, 

And boys at will the pathway close. 

To this attend, then, carefully, 

And what thou would’st, that execute ! 
Ne’er linger, ne’er o’erhasty be, 

For time moves on with measur’d foot. 
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THE FOX AND CRANE. 


NCE two persons uninvited 
Came to join my dinner table ; 
For the nonce they liv’d united, 

Fox and crane yclept in fable. 

Civil greetings pass’d between us ; 

Then I pluck’d some pigeons tender 
For the fox of jackal genus, 

Adding grapes in full-grown splendor. 

Long-neck’ d flasks I put as dishes 
For the crane, without delaying, 

Fill’d with gold and silver fishes, 

In the limpid water playing. 

Had ye witness’d Reynard planted 
At his flat plate, all demurely, 


Ye with envy must have granted : 

(i Ne’er was such a gourmand, surely !” 

While the bird with circumspection 
On one foot, as usual, cradled, 

From the flasks his fish-refeCtion 
With his bill and long neck ladled. 

One the pigeons prais’d, — the other, 

As they went, extoll’d the fishes, 

Each one scoffing at his brother 
For preferring vulgar dishes. 

* * * * * 

If thou would’ st preserve thy credit, 
When thou askest folks to guzzle 
At thy board, take care to spread it 
Suited both for bill and muzzle. 
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THE FOX AND HUNTSMAN. 


THE WEDDING. 


H ARD ’tis on a fox’s traces 

To arrive, midst forest-glades ; 
Hopeless utterly the chase is, 

If his flight the huntsman aids. 

And so ’tis with many a wonder 
(Why A B make Ab in fa<5t), 

Over which we gape and blunder, 
And our head and brains distract. 


THE STORK’S VOCATION. 


T HE stork who worms and frogs devours 
That in our ponds reside, 

Why should he dwell on high church- towers, 
With which he’s not allied ? 

Incessantly he chatters there, 

And gives our ears no rest ; 

But neither old nor young can dare 
To drive him from his nest. 

I humbly ask it, — how can he 
Give of his title proof, 

Save by his happy tendency 
To soil the church’s roof? 




THE FROGS. 


A POOL was once congeal’d with frost; 
The frogs, in its deep waters lost, 

No longer dar’d to croak or spring; 

But promis’d, being half asleep, 

If suffer’d to the air to creep, 

As very nightingales to sing. 

A thaw dissolv’d the ice so strong, — 

They proudly steer’d themselves along, 
When landed, squatted on the shore, 

And croak’d as loudly as before. 


A FEAST was in a village spread, — 

It was a wedding-day, they said. 

The parlor of the inn I found. 

And saw the couples whirling round, 

Each lass attended by her lad. 

And all seem’d loving, blithe and glad ; 

But on my asking for the bride, 

A fellow with a stare replied : 

“ ’Tis not the place that point to raise ! 

We 7 re only dancing in her honor; 

We now have danc’d three nights and days, 
And not bestow’d one thought upon her. ’ ’ 
* * * * * 

Whoe’er in life employs his eyes 
Such cases oft will recognize. 


BURIAL. 

T O the grave one day from a house they bore 
A maiden ; 

To the window the citizens went to explore ; 
In splendor they liv’d, and with wealth as of 
yore 

Their banquets were laden. 

Then thought they: “The maid to the tomb 
is now borne ; 

We too from our dwellings ere long must be 
tom, 

And he that is left our departure to mourn, 

To our riches will be the successor, 

For some one must be their possessor.” 


THREATENING S4GNS. 

I F Venus in the evening sky 
Is seen in radiant majesty, 

If rod-like comets, red as blood, 

Are ’mongst the constellations view’d, 
Out springs the Ignoramus, yelling: 
“The star’s exadfly o’er my dwelling ! 
What woful prospedi, ah, for me!” — 
Then calls his neighbor mournfully : 
“Behold that awful sign of evil, 
Portending woe to me, poor devil ! 

My mother’s asthma ne’er will leave her, 
My child is sick with wind and fever ; 
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I dread the illness of my wife, 

A week has pass’d devoid of strife, — 

And other things have reach’d my ear ; 

The Judgment-day has come, I fear !” 

His neighbor answers: “ Friend, you’re right ! 
Matters look very bad to-night. 

Let’s go a street or two, though, hence, 

And gaze upon the stars from thence.” — 

No change appears in either case. 

Let each remain then in his place, 

And wisely do the best he can, 

Patient as any other man. 


THE BUYERS. 


T O an apple- woman’s stall 

Once some children nimbly ran ; 
Longing much to purchase all, 

They with joyous haste began 
Snatching up the piles there rais’d, 

While with eager eyes they gaz’d 
On the rosy fruit so nice ; 

But when they found out the price, 

Down they threw the whole they’d got, 
Just as if they were red-hot. 

^ ^ * 

The man who gratis will his goods supply 
Will never find a lack of folks to buy ! 


THE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 


^ THE mountain village was destroy’d ; 

1 But see how soon is fill’d the void ! j 
Shingles and boards, as by magic arise, 

The babe in his-cradle and swaddling-clothes \ 
lies ; 

How bless’d to trust to God’s protection !” 

Behold a wooden new ereCtion, 

So that, if sparks and wind but choose, 

God’s self at such a game must lose ! 


SYMBOLS. 


P ALM Sunday at the Vatican 
They celebrate with palms ; 
With reverence bows each holy man, 
And chants the ancient psalms. 


Those very psalms are also sung 
With olive boughs in hand, 

While holly, mountain wilds among, 

In place of palms must stand ; 

In fine, one seeks some twig that’s green 
And takes a willow rod, 

So that the pious man may e’en 
In small things praise his God. 

And if ye have observ’d it well, 

To gain what’s fit ye’re able, 

If ye in faith can but excel ; 

Such are the myths of fable. 

THREE PALINODIAS. 

i. 

“ Incense is but a tribute for the gods, — 

To mortals tis but poison.” 

T HE smoke that from thine altar blows. 
Can it the gods offend ? 

For I observe thou hold’st thy nose — 
Pray what does this portend £* 

Mankind deem incense to excel 
Each other earthly thing, 

So he that cannot bear its smell 
No incense e’er should bring. 

With unmov’d face by thee at least 
To dolls is homage given ; 

If not obstruded by the priest 
The scent mounts up to heaven. 


II. 

CONFLICT OF WIT AND BEAUTY. 

S IR WIT, who is so much esteem’d, 

And who is worthy of all honor, 

Saw Beauty his superior deem’d 

By folks who lov’d to gaze upon her ; 

At this he was most sorely vex’d. 

Then came Sir Breath (long known as fit 
To represent the cause of wit), 
Beginning, rudely, I admit, 

To treat the lady with a text. 

To this she hearken’d not at all, 

But hasten’d to his principal : 

“ None are so wise, they say, as you, — 

Is not the world enough for two? 

If you are obstinate, good-bye ! 

If wise, to love me you will try, 

For be assur’d the world can ne’er 
Give birth to a more handsome pair.” 
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’A JOa*. 

Fair daughters were by Beauty rear’d, 

Wit had but dull sons for his lot ; 

So for a season it appear’d 

Beauty was constant, Wit was not. 

But Wit’s a native of the soil, ’ 

So he return’d, work’d, strove amain, 
And found — sweet guerdon for his toil ! — 
Beauty to quicken him again. 


III. 

RAIN AND RAINBOW. 

D URING a heavy storm it chanc’d 

That from his room a cockney glanc’d 
At the fierce tempest as it broke, 

While to his neighbor thus he spoke : 

“ The thunder has our awe inspir’d, 

Our barns by lightning have been fir’d, — 
Our sins to punish, I suppose ; 

But in return, to soothe our woes, 

See how the rain in torrents fell, 

Making the harvest promise well ! 

But is’t a rainbow that I spy 
Extending o’er the dark-gray sky? 

With it I’m sure we may dispense, 

The color’d cheat ! The vain pretence !” 
Dame Iris straightway thus replied : 

“ Dost dare my beauty to deride? 

In realms of space God station’d me 
A type of better worlds to be 
To eyes that from life’s sorrows rove 
Iri cheerful hope to heav’n above, 

And, through the mists that hover here, 

God and His precepts bless’ d revere. 

Do thou, then, grovel like the swine, 

And to the ground thy snout confine, 

But suffer the enlighten’d eye 
To feast upon my majesty.” 



VALEDICTION. 


I ONCE was fond of fools, 

And bid them come each day ; 
Then each one brought his tools, 
The carpenter to play ; 


The roof to strip first choosing, 
Another to supply, 

The wood as trestles using, 

To move it by-and-by, 

While here and there they ran. 

And knock’d against each other; 
To fret I soon began, 

My anger could not smother, 

So cried, “Get out, ye fools!” 

At this they were offended ; 

Then each one took his tools, 

And so our friendship ended. 

Since that, I’ve wiser been, 

And sit beside my door ; 

When one of them is seen, 

I cry, “Appear no more !” 
“Hence, stupid knave !” I bellow : 

At this he’s angry too : 

“You impudent old fellow! 

And pray, sir, who are you ? 

Along the streets we riot, 

And revel at the fair ; 

But yet we’re pretty quiet, 

And folks revile us ne’er. 

Don’t call us names, then, please !”- — 
At length I meet with ease, 

For now they leave my door — 

’Tis better than before ! 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


i. 

A MASTER of a country school 

Jump’d up one day from off his stool, 
Inspir’d with firm resolve to try 
To gain the best society; 

So to the nearest baths he walk’d, 

And into the saloon he stalk’d. 

He felt quite startled at the door, 

Ne’er having seen the like before. 

To the first stranger made he now 
A very low and graceful bow, 

But quite forgot to bear in mind 
That people also stood behind ; 

His left-hand neighbor’s paunch he struck 
A grievous blow, by great ill luck ; 

Pardon for this he first entreated, 

And then in haste his bow repeated. 
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His right-hand neighbor next he hit, 

And begg’d him, too, to pardon it; 

But on his granting his petition 
Another was in like condition ; 

These compliments he paid to ail, 
Behind, before, across the hall ; 

At length one who could stand no more 
Show’d him impatiently the door. 

jjc 

May many, pond’ ring on their crimes, 

A moral draw from this betimes ! 

II. 

As he proceeded on his way 
He thought, “I was too weak to-day; 


To bow Til ne’er again be seen ; 

For goats will swallow what is green.” 
Across the fields he now must speed, 

Not over stumps and stones, indeed, 

But over meads and cornfields sweet, 
Trampling down all with clumsy feet. 

A farmer met him by-and-by, 

And didn’t ask him: how? or why? 

But with his fist saluted him. 

“ I feel new life in every limb 1” 

Our traveller cried in ecstasy. 

“ Who art thou who thus gladden’st me? 
May Heaven such blessings ever send ! 
Ne’er may I want a jovial friend !” 


THE LEGEND OF THE HORSESHOE. 


W HAT time our Lord still walk’d the earth, ! 

Unknown, despis’d, of humble birth, 
And on Him many a youth attended 
(His words they seldom comprehended), 

It ever seem’d to Him most meet 
To hold His court in open street, 

As under heaven’s broad canopy 
One speaks with greater liberty. 

The teachings of His blessed word 
From out His holy mouth were heard ; 

Each market to a fane turn’d He 
With parable and simile. 

One day, as tow’rd a town He rov’d, 

In peace of mind with those He lov’d, 

Upon the path a something gleam’d: 

A broken horseshoe ’twas, it seem’d. 

So to St. Peter thus He spake: 

“ That piece of iron prithee take !” 

St. Peter’s thoughts had gone astray ; 

He had been musing on his way 
Respecting the world’s government — 

A dream that always gives content, 

For in the head ’tis check’d by naught ; 

This ever was his dearest thought. 

For him this prize was far too mean ; — 

Had it a crown and sceptre been ! 

But surely ’twasn’t worth the trouble 
For half a horseshoe to bend double ! 

And so he turn’d away his head 
As if he heard not what was said. 

The Lord, forbearing tow’rd all men, 

Himself pick’d up the horseshoe then 


i (He ne’er again like this stoop’d down). 

And when at length they reach’d the town, 
Before a smithy He remain’d, 

And there a penny for ’t obtain’d. 

As they the market-place went by, 

Some beauteous cherries caught His eye ; 
Accordingly He bought as many 
As could be purchas’d for a penny, 

And then, as oft His wont had been, 

Plac’d them within his sleeve unseen. 

They went out by another gate, 

O’er plains and fields proceeding straight ; 
No house or tree was near the spot ; 

The sun was bright, the day was hot ; 

In short, the weather being such, 

A draught of water was worth much. 

The Lord walk’d on before them all, 

And let, unseen, a cherry fall. 

St. Peter rush’d to seize it bold, 

As though an apple ’twere of gold ; 

His palate much approv’d the berry. 

The Lord ere long another cherry 
Once more let fall upon the plain ; 

St. Peter forthwith stoop’d again. 

The Lord kept making him thus bend 
To pick up cherries without end. 

For a long time the thing went on ; 

The Lord then said, in cheerful tone : 

“ Hadst thou but mov’d when thou wert bid, 
Thou of this trouble hadst been rid ; 

The man who small things scorns will next 
By things still smaller be perplex’d.” 
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In these numbers be express’d 
Meaning deep, ’neath merry jest. 


TO ORIGINALS. 


A FELLOW says: “I own no school or 
college ; 

No master lives whom I acknowledge ; 

And pray don’t entertain the thought 
That from the dead I e’er leam’d aught.” 
This, if I rightly understand, 

Means: “I’m a blockhead at first hand.” 




THE SOLDIER’S CONSOLA- 
TION. 


N O ! in truth there’s here no lack : 

White the bread, the maidens black ! 
To another town, next night : 

Black the bread, the maidens white ! 


GENIAL IMPULSE. 


T HUS roll I, never taking ease, 

My tub, like Saint Diogenes, 

Now serious am, now seek to please ; 
Now love and hate in turns one sees ; 
The motives now are those, now these ; 
Now nothings, now realities. 

Thus roll I, never taking ease, 

My tub, like Saint Diogenes. 


NEITHER THIS NOR THAT. 


I F thou to be a slave should’ st will, 
Thou’lt get no pity, but fare ill ; 
And if a master thou would’st be, 
The world will view it angrily; 

And if in statu quo thou stay, 

That thou art but a fool, they’ll say. 


THE WAY TO BEHAVE. 


T HOUGH tempers are bad, and peevish 
folks swear, 

Remember to ruffle thy brows, friend, ne’er; 
And let not the fancies of women so fair 
E’er serve thy pleasure in life to impair. 


THE BEST. 


W HEN head and heart are busy, say, 
What better can be found ? 

Who neither loves nor goes astray, 

Were better under ground. 


AS BROAD AS IT’S LONG. 


M ODEST men must needs endure, 
And the bold must humbly bow ; 
Thus thy fate’s the same, be sure, 
Whether bold or modest thou. 
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CALM AT SEA. 


S ILENCE deep rules o’er the waters, 
Calmly slumb’ring lies the main, 
While the sailor views with trouble 
Naught but one vast level plain. 

Not a zephyr is in motion ! 

Silence fearful as the grave ! 

In the mighty waste of ocean 
Sunk to rest is ev’ry wave. 


who with life makes sport 
Can prosper never, 

Who rules himself in naught, 
Is a slave ever. 


THE RULE OF LIFE. 


F thou would’st live unruffled by care, 
Let not the past torment thee e’er; 

As little as possible be thou annoy’d, 

And let the present be ever enjoy’d; 

Ne’er let thy breast with hate be supplied, 
And to God the future confide. 

THE SAME, EXPANDED. 

I F thou would’st live unruffled by care, 

Let not the past torment thee e’er; 

If any loss thou hast to rue, 

A6t as though thou wert born anew ; 

Inquire the meaning of each day : 

What each day means, itself will say ; 

In their own adlions take thy pleasure, 
What others do, thou’ It duly treasure, 

Ne’er let thy breast with hate be supplied, 
And to God the future confide. 
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THE FAIR AT HUEHENEFELD. 

July 25th, 1814. 


I WE NT with haughty nonchalance 
To give the Fair a passing glance, 

To see the pedlers at the booths, 

And, using old Lavater’s truths, 

Once whisper’d in my ear, to try 
If I were wise yet/ Bluff’d was I. 

The first I saw were soldiers gay, 

Dress’d in their very best array. 

The stress and strain of war was done ; 
They had no wish for another begun. 

Their fine coats for the girls had charms, 
Who threw themselves in the soldiers’ arms. 


Peasant and burgher stood amaz’d ; 

The excellent lads were almost daz’d ; 
Their pennies and pains were thoroughly 
wasted ; 

The cup of glory they had not tasted. 

And so for the end they all stood waiting, 
Not quite pleas’d in contemplating. 

Matrons and maidens with repose 
Fitted themselves with wooden sabots. 

You could see by their gestures, by their 
faces, 

That their hopes were set in lofty places. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S WISH. 


O H, would that some friend 
A husband would send ! 

Tis such a nice game, 

Mamma is my name. 

One needs not to go 
To school or to sew ! 

Then one can command ; 

Has servants at hand ! 

Can choose her own dresses, 

And, what I confess is 
The nicest, have candy 
And sugar-plums handy ; 

And go out to ride ; 

And at balls be a bride ; 

And not have to ask 

Papa and mamma, or be taken to task. 

.» = 8 - »> 

EPITAPH. 


A S a boy, reserv’d and naughty ; 

As a youth, a coxcomb and haughty; 
As a man, for adtion inclin’d ; 

As a graybeard, fickle in mind. — 

Upon thy grave will people read : 

This was a very man, indeed ! 


ADMONITION. 


W HEREFORE ever ramble on ? 

For the Good is lying near. 
Fortune learn to seize alone, 

For that Fortune’s ever here. 


MY ONLY PROPERTY. 


I FEEL that I’m possess’d of naught, 
Saving the free unfetter’d thought 
Which from my bosom seeks to flow, 
And each propitious passing hour 
That suffers me in all its power 

A loving fate with truth to know. 


OLD AGE. 


O LD age is courteous — no one more : 

For time after time he knocks at the door, 
But nobody says, “Walk in, sir, pray!” 

Yet turns he not from the door away, 

But lifts the latch, and enters with speed, 

And then they cry, “A cool one, indeed!” 




COURAGE. 

C ARELESSLY over the plain away, 
Where by the boldest man no path 
Cut before thee thou canst discern, 

Make for thyself a path ! 

Silence, lov’d one, my heart ! 

Cracking, let it not break ! 

Breaking, break not with thee ! 


RULE FOR MONARCHS. 


I F men are never their thoughts to employ, 
Take care to provide them a life full of joy ; 
But if to some profit and use thou would’st 
bend them, 

Take care to shear them, and then defend 
them. 


MEMORIES. 


T HE remembrance of the Good 
Keeps us ever glad in mood. 

The remembrance of the Fair 
Makes a mortal rapture share. 

The remembrance of one’s Love 
Bless’ d is, if it constant prove. 

The remembrance of the One 
Is the greatest joy that’s known. 
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PAULO POST FUTURI. 



EEP ye not, ye children dear, 

That as yet ye are unborn : 

For each sorrow and each tear 
Makes the father’s heart to mourn. 
Patient be a short time to it, 

Unproduc’d, and known to none ; 
If \our father cannot do it, 

By your mother ’twill be done. 


*''£%*/? 5 a, jfiuur. 


THE FOOL’S EPILOGUE. 


M ANY good works I’ve done and ended, 
Ye take the praise — I’m not offended; 
For in the world, I’ve always thought 
Each thing its true position hath sought. 
When prais’d for foolish deeds am I, 

I set off laughing heartily ; 

When blam’d for doing something good, 

I take it in an easy mood. 

If some one stronger gives me hard blows, 
That it’s a jest, I feign to suppose ; 

But if ’tis one that’s but my own like, 

I know the way such folks to strike. 

When Fortune smiles, I merry grow, 

And sing in dulci jubilo; 

When sinks her wheel, and tumbles me o’er, 

I think ’tis sure to rise once more. 

In the sunshine of summer I ne’er lament, 
Because the winter it cannot prevent ; 

And when the white snow-flakes fall around, 

I don my skates, and am off with a bound. 
Though I dissemble as I will/ 

The sun for me will ne’er stand still ; 


| The old and wonted course is run, 

Until the whole of life is done ; 

Each day the servant like the lord 
In turns comes home, and goes abroad ; 
If proud or humble the line they take, 
They all must eat, drink, sleep and wake. 
So nothing ever vexes me ; 

Adt like the fool, and wise ye’ll be ! 


ON THE DIVAN. 


H E who knows himself and others 
Here will also see, 

That the East and West, like brothers, 
Parted ne’er shall be. 

Thoughtfully to float forever 
’Tween two worlds, be man’s endeavor f 
So between the East and West 
To revolve, be my behest ! 
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PROOEMION. 

I N His bless* d name, who was His own 
creation, 

Who from all time makes making his voca- 
tion ; 

The name of Him who makes our faith so 
bright, 

Love, confidence, a<5livity and might ; 

In that One’s name, who, nam’d though oft 
He be, 

Unknown is ever in Reality: 

As far as ear can reach, or eyesight dim, 
Thou findest but the known resembling Him ; 
How high soe’er thy fiery spirit hovers, 

Its simile and type it straight discovers ; 
Onward thou’rt drawn, with feelings light 
and gay, 

Where’er thou goest, smiling is the way; 

No more thou numb’rest, reckonest no time. 
Each step is infinite, each step sublime. 


What God would outwardly alone control, 
And on His finger whirl the mighty. Whole ? 
He loves the inner world to move, to view 
Nature in Him, Himself in^Nature too, 

So that what in Him works, and is, and lives, 
The measure of His strength, His spirit gives. 


Within us all a universe doth dwell ; 

And hence each people’s usage laudable, 
That ev’ry one the Best that meets his eyes 
As God, yea e’en his God, doth recognize ; 
To Him both earth and heaven surrenders he, 
Fears Him, and loves Him too, if that may be. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. 


T HOU art confus'd, my beloved, at seeing 
the thousandfold union 
Shown in this flowery troop, over the garden 
dispers'd ; 

Many a name dost thou hear assign'd ; one 
after another 

Falls on thy list’ning ear, with a barbarian 
sound. 

None resembleth another, yet all their forms 
have a likeness ; 

Therefore, a mystical law is by the chorus 
proclaim'd ; 

Yes, a sacred enigma ! O dearest friend, 
could I only 

Happily teach thee the word, which may 
the mystery solve ! 

Closely observe how the plant, by little and 
little progressing, 

Step by step guided on, changeth to blossom 
and fruit ! 

First from the seed it unravels itself, as soon 
as the silent 

Fruit- bearing womb of the earth kindly 
allows its escape, 

And to the charms of the light, the holy, the 
ever-in-motion, 

Trusteth the delicate leaves, feebly begin- 
ning to shoot. 

Simply slumber’d the force in the seed ; a 
germ of the future, 

Peacefully lock'd in itself, 'neath the in- 
tegument lav, 

Leaf and root, and bud, still void of color, 
and shapeless ; 

Thus doth the kernel, while dry, cover that 
motionless life. 

Upward then strives it to swell, in gentle 
moisture confiding. 

And, from the night where it dwelt, straight- 
way ascendeth to light. 

Yet still simple remaineth its figure, when first 
it appeareth ; 

And 'tis a token like this points out the 
child ’mid the plants. 

Soon a shoot, succeeding it, riseth on high, 
and reneweth, 

Piling up node upon node, ever the primi- 
tive form ; 

Yet not ever alike : for the following leaf, as 
thou seest, 

Ever produceth itself, fashion'd in manifold 
ways. 


Longer, more indented, m points and in parts 
more divided, 

Which, all-deform'd until now, slept in the 
organ below, 

So at length it attaineth the noble and destin'd 
perfection, 

Which, in full many a tribe, fills thee with 
wondering awe. 

Many ribb’d and tooth’d, on a surface juicy 
and swelling, 

Free and unending the shoot seemeth in 

| fulness to be ; 

S Yet here Nature restraineth, with powerful 
hands, the formation, 

And to a perfeCter end, guideth with soft- 
ness its growth, 

| Less abundantly yielding the sap, contracting 
the vessels, 

i So that the figure ere long gentler effeCL 
doth disclose. 

1 Soon and in silence is check’d the growth of 
the vigorous branches. 

And the rib of the stalk fuller becometh in 

! form. 

I Leafless, however, and quick the tenderer stem 
then upspringeth, 

And a miraculous sight doth the observer 
enchant. 

! Rang’d in a circle, in numbers that now are 
small, and now countless, 

! Gather the smaller-siz’d leaves, close by the 

side of their like. 

Round the axis compress’d the sheltering calyx 
unfoldeth, 

! And, as the perfeClest type, brilliant-hued 
coronals forms. 

Thus doth Nature bloom, in glory still nobler 
and fuller, 

Showing, in order arrang’d, member on 
member uprear’d. 

Wonderment fresh dost thou feel, as soon as 
the stem rears the flower 

Over the scaffolding frail of the alternating 
leaves. 

Rut this glory is only the new creation’s fore- 
teller, 

Yes, the leaf with its hues feeleth the hand 
ail divine, 

And on a sudden contraCleth itself ; the ten- 
derest figures, 

Twofold as yet, hasten on, destin’d to blend 
into one. 
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Lovingly now the beauteous pairs are standing 
together, 

Gather’d in countless array, there where the 
altar is rais’d. 

Hymen hovereth o’er them, and scents deli- 
cious and mighty 

Stream forth their fragrance so sweet, all 
things enliv’ning around. 

Presently, parcell’d out, unnumber’d germs are 
seen swelling, 

Sweetly conceal’d in the womb, where is 
made perfect the fruit. 

Here doth Nature close the ring of her forces 
eternal ; 

Yet doth a new one at once cling to the 
one gone before, 

So that the chain be prolonged forever through 
all generations, 

And that the whole may have life, e’en as 
enjoy’d by each part. 

Now, my beloved one, turn thy gaze on the 
raany-hued thousands 

Which, confusing no more, gladden the 
mind as they wave. 

Every plant unto thee proclaimeth the laws 
everlasting, 

Every floweret speaks louder and louder to 
thee ; 


But if thou here canst decipher the mystic 
words of the goddess, 

Everywhere will they be seen, e’en though 
the features are chang’d ; 

Creeping inserts may linger, the eager butterfly 
hasten, — 

Plastic and forming may man change e’en 
the figure decreed ! 

Oh, then, bethink thee, as well, how out of 
the germ of acquaintance 

Kindly intercourse sprang, slowly unfolding 
its leaves ; 

Soon how friendship with might unveil’d itself 
in our bosoms, 

And how Amor at length brought forth 
blossom and fruit ! 

Think of the manifold wavs wherein Nature 
hath lent to our feelings, 

Silently giving them birth, either the first 
or the last 1 

Yes, and rejoice in the present day ! For love 
that is holy 

Seeketh the noblest of fruits — that where 
the thoughts are the same, 

Where the opinions agree — that the pair may, 
in rapt contemplation, 

Lovingly blend into one — find the more ex- 
cellent world. 
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THE SAGES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Epimenides. 

N OW, brethren ! hasten to the grove ! 

The eager people push and shove. 

From North, South, East and West their 
yearning 

For wisdom brings them, hither turning 
Their hurrying steps. ’Tis light they love, 
But not expensive is their learning ; 

I beg you now your minds prepare 
To read the text as they demand it ! 

The People. 

Ye men of riddles, we declare 
That you must teach us, full and fair, 

Not darkly — so we understand it : 

Say ! is the world from everlasting? 


| Anaxagoras. 

j I have no doubt of it, for casting 
A backward glance, if e’er you came 
l To time without it, ’t would seem a shame ! 

The People. 

But will it end in smoke and flame? 

Anaximenes. 

Most likely ! Yet it’s all the same ! 

If God exists in deed and name, 

There’ll still be pleasant worlds in plenty. 

The People. 

1 What dost thou mean by Infinite? 




Parmenides. 

Why should’st thou vex thyself with it ? 
Search thy own soul ! If there is lacking 
Infinity in mind and wit, 

Take little thought for other’s backing ! 

The People. 

But where and how is Thought evolv’d ? 
Diogenes. 

Thou putt’st a riddle never solv’d; 

The thinker thinks from hat to shoe, 

And in a flash he gets the clue, 

Unto the Where, the How, the Best. 

The People. 

And does my body house a soul ? 

Mimnermos. 

’Twere well to ask thy brothers, 

For, dost thou see, this life long guest, 
This civil creature with its role 
Of pleasing self, delighting others, 

Is call’d a soul, and I sustain it. 

The People. 

When Night is on, does sleep enchain it? 
Periander. 

It cannot slip its lasting bond ; 

Thy body feels the power of sleep. 

Which comes upon it from beyond ; 

The soul, too, feels the influence deep. 

The People. 

What dost thou mean by Spirit ? speak ! 
Kleoboulos. 

The thing call’d Spirit, I confess, 

Asks questions — never answers. 

The People. 

Now, tell me! what is happiness? 

Krates. 

’Tis what the fearless urchin shows, 

Who, with his comrades— jolly dancers — 
With jingling pennies, gayly goes; 

Full well the pudding-place he knows — 

I mean, he knows the baker ! 


The People. 

What proof of immortality? 

Aristippos. 

The best life in reality 
He leads who lives serene and meek — 
Builds firm and strong in perfect vows — 
And trusts all to his Maker ! 

The People. 

Is wisdom or is folly best ? 

Demokritos. 

That scarcely needs reflexion, 

The wise in his own conceit, 

Is not begrudged when wise men meet. 

The People. 

Does chance rule all and mere deception? 
Epikouros. 

I take the old direction, 

Get all the good I can from chance, 

Enjoy deception’s fleeting glance ; 

Their use and sport thou would’st prefer so. 

The People. 

Is freedom of the will a lie? 

Zeno. 

It seems as though it were so. 

So keep a good stiff upper lip, 

And if thou mak’st a final slip, 

Thou would’st preserve thy gravity. 

The People. 

Was I, a child, born in depravity? 

Pelagius. 

Thy question I had much preferred 
Not at this jundlion to have heard ; 

’Tis true thou hast inherited 
A grievous load unmerited. 

To ask the question was absurd ! 

The People. 

Are we compelled to seek our best ? 
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Plato. 

If everybody were not blest, 
la ever taking good suggestions, 

Thou would’ st not ask such questions. 
Make on thyself the first attempt, 
And, if thou canst know thyself, 

Let other people be exempt. 

The People. 

But everywhere rules greed for pelf ! 


Epiktetos. 

Well ! let the people have their gain, 

The farthings of the balance 

Thou must not grudge them; that is plain. 

The People. 

Now tell us how to use our talents, 

Ere we forever drift apart. 

The Sages. 

The law of wisdom take to heart ! 

Avoid all questioners, my gallants ! 
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GOD, SOUL AND WORLD. 


W HO trusts in God 
Fears not His rod. 


This truth may be by all believ’d: 
Whom God deceives is well deceiv’d. 


How ? when ? and where ? — No answer comes 
from high ; 

Thou wait’ st for the Because , and yet thou 
ask’st not Why ? 


If the whole is ever to gladden thee, 

That whole in the smallest thing thou must see. 


Water its living strength first shows 
When obstacles its course oppose. 


Transparent appears the radiant air, 

Though steel and stone in its breast it may 
bear; 

At length they’ll meet with fiery power, 

And metal and stones on the earth will shower. 


Whate’er a living flame may surround. 

No longer is shapeless, or earthly bound. 

’Tis now invisible, flies from earth, 

And hastens on high to the place of its birth. 
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DISTICHS. 


C HORDS are touch’d by Apollo, — the 
death-laden bow, too, he bendeth ; 
While he the shepherdess charms, Python 
he lays in the dust. 


What is merciful censure? To make thy 
faults appear sm ller? 

May be to veil a? No, no ! O’er them 
to raise thee on nigh ! 


Democratic food soofi cloys on the multi- 
tude’s stomach ; • 

But I’ll wager, ere long, other thou’ It give 
them instead. 


What in France has pass’d by, the Germans 
continue to practise, 

For the proudest of men flatters the people 
and fawns. 


Who is the happiest of men? He who values 
the merits of others, 

And in their pleasure takes joy, even as 
though ’twere his own. 


Not in the morning alone, not only at mid- 
day he charmeth ; 

Even at setting, the sun is still the same 
glorious planet. 



'Tis easier far a wreath to bind, 
Than a good owner for’t to find. 


A breach is every day 

By many a mortal storm'd ; 

Let them fall in the gaps as they may, 
Yet a heap of dead is ne'er form’d. 


What harm has thy poor mirror done, alas? 
Look not so ugly, prithee, in the glass ! 


God gave to mortals birth, 

In His own image too ; 
Then came Himself to earth, 
A mortal kind and true. 
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Who the song would understand. 
Needs must seek the song's own land. 
Who the minstrel understand, 

Needs must seek the minstrel s land. 


BOOK OF THE MINSTREL. 


HEGIRA. 


N ORTH and West and South are crumbling, 
Kingdoms tremble, thrones are tum- 
bling; 

To the East fly from annoyance, 

Seeking patriarchal joyance, 


Where 'mid love and wine and singing, 
Chiser's Fount new life is bringing. 

There in calm and holy places 
Will I study primal races; 

Searching back to dim beginnings 
For the source of wisdom's winnings; 
Wealth of language, lore of heaven, 
Undisturb'd by discord's leaven. 




Children then show’d veneration, 

Scorn’d was outside obligation ! 

Firmly grown in bone and marrow, 

Faith was strong though thought was narrow ; 
And the word kept power unbroken. 

Just because the word was spoken. 

I will mix with shepherd races — 

Find enjoyment in oases, 

With long caravans will wander, 

Wealth on shawls and spices squander. 

Every path though rough or pretty 
Will explore from waste to city. 

Mountain footways rough and weary, 

Hafis, do thy songs make cheery ; 

When the guide on muleback clinging 
Wakes the echoes with his singing ; 

And the stars above are brighten’d, 

And the lurking brigand frighten’d. 

When I bathe or when I’m drinking, 

HafL great, of thee I’m thinking ; 

When her veil my sweetheart raises, 

And my cheek her fair hair grazes, 

Yea, the secret of the poet, 

E’en the houris long to know it. 

If you envy him this pleasure, 

Or would stint him in his measure, 

Know his poems, gently knocking, 

For admittance hover flocking, 

Round the gate of Eden never. 

Doubting of the life forever. 


DISCORD. 


W HEN by the brook his strain 
Cupid is fluting, 

And on the neighb’ring plain 
Mavors disputing, 

There turns the ear ere long, 
Loving and tender, 

Yet to the noise the song 
Soon must surrender. 

Loud then the flute-notes glad 
Sound ’mid war’s thunder; 

If I grow raving mad, 

Is it a wonder? 

Flutes sing and trumpets bray, 
Waxing yet stronger ; 

If, then, my senses stray, 

Wonder no longer. 


TALISMANS. 

G OD is of the East possess’d, 
God is ruler of the West ; 
North and South alike, each land 
Rests within His gentle hand. 


He, the only righteous one, 

Wills that right to each be done. 
’Mongst His hundred titles, then, 
Highest praise be this ! — Amen. 


Error seeketh to deceive me, 

Thou art able to retrieve me ; 

Both in adlion and in song 
Keep my course from going wrong. 

THE FOUR FAVORS. 


T HAT Arabs through the realms of space 
May wander on, light-hearted, 

Great Allah hath, to all their race, 

Four favors meet imparted. 

The turban first — that ornament 
All regal crowns excelling ; 

A light and ever-shifting tent, 

Wherein to make our dwelling ; 

A cword, which, more than rocks and walls 
Doth shield us, brightly glist’ning; 

A song that profits and enthrals, 

For which the maids are list’ning. 


SONG AND STRUCTURE. 


L ET the Greek his plastic clay 
Mould in human fashion, 
While his own creation may 
Wake his glowing passion ; 

But it is our joy to court 
Great Euphrates’ torrent, 

Here and there at will to sport 
In the watery current. 

Quench’d I thus my spirit’s flame, 
Songs had soon resounded ; 
Water drawn by bards whose fame 
Pure is, may be rounded. 
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CREATION AND VIVIFICATION. 


O LD Adam was a clod of earth 
Which God a man created, 

Yet he, in spite of such a birth, 

Was unsophisticated ! 

The Elohim blew down his nose 
The breath of life most pleasing; 
He now to something great arose : — 
He caught a fit of sneezing. 

Yet in his bones and limbs and head 
He still remain’d half earthy, 


Till Noah the bumper found, ’tis said, 
The right thing for the worthy. 

The clod as soon as he was wet 
Felt wings of inspiration, 

Just as the dough when it is set 
Swells up with fermentation. 

Thus Hafis, may thy lofty song, 

Thy glorious example 
Lead us with clinking cups along 
To our Creator’s temple. 
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Spirit let us bridegroom call. 
And the word the bride; 
Known this wedding is to all 
Who have Hafis tried. 


BOOK OF HAFIS. 


THE NEW NAME. 


Poet. 

M AHOMET-SHEMS-ED-DIN, tell me 
Why thy noble people name thee 

Hafis? 

Hafis. 


Sir, I cannot blame thee ; 
I will speak how it befell me : 
Since my memory never faltered, 
And with jov I kept unaltered 
All the Koran’s sacred verses, 

And amid my many mercies 
Never with the evil paltered 
That the faithful were offended, 
Who the seed-word of the prophet 
Treasure as it was intended : 
Therefore am I bearer of it. 


Where his portion lies, and where with bold- 
ness, 

Joyous e’en in grief, he finds his duty. 
Serpent venom and the theriaca 
He must take without discrimination : 

Poison kills not, antidote is helpless, 

For true life consists in guileless adlion 
Tempered by the everlasting wisdom, 
Harming self but never harming others; 

Thus the aged poet hopes the houris 
To the joys of paradise will take him, 

As a youth with vision clarified : — 

Holy Ebusuud, thou hast reach’d it! 


THE UNLIMITED. 


Poet. 

Hafis, as 1 thus behold us, 

Is it well to^stay anigh thee ; 

For the thoughts of others mould us 
To resemble them ; and I thee 
Must resemble wholly, 

Who have in my bosom minted 
Impress of our Scripture holy, 

As the Saviour’s face was printed 
On the wondrous napkin. Joyance 
Fills me, spite of all annoyance, 

Spite of hindrance, loss, negation, 

For I have Faith’s consolation. 

THE GERMAN RETURNS 
THANKS. 


H OLY EBUSUUD, thou hast fathom’d 
All the holy things the poet covets ! 
For it is indeed the thousand trifles 
Not within the sacred Law’s dominions 


T HAT thou canst never end doth make 
thee great, 

And that thou ne’er beginnest is thy fate, 
i Thy song is changeful as yon starry frame, 
End and beginning evermore the same ; 

I And what the middle bringeth but contains 
What was at first, and what at last remains. 

■ Thou art of joy the true and minstrel -source, 

; From thee pours wave on wave with ceaseless 
force. 

! A mouth that’s aye prepar’d to kiss, 

| A breast whence flows a loving song, 

! A throat that finds no draught amiss, 

An open heart that knows no wrong. 

And what though all the world should sink ! 
Hafis, with thee, alone with thee 
Will I contend ! joy, misery, 

The portion of us twain shall be ; 

Like thee to love, like thee to drink, — 

; This be my pride, — this, life to me ! 

Now, Song, with thine own fire be sung, — 
For thou art older, thou more young ! 
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West-Eastern Divan . 


TO HAFIS. 


H AFIS, straight to equal thee, 
One would strive in vain ; 
Though a ship with majesty 
Cleaves the foaming main, 
Feels its sails swell haughtily 
As it onward hies ; — 


Crush'd by ocean’s stem decree, 
Wreck’d it straightway lies. 

Tow’rd thee, songs, light, graceful, free. 
Mount with cooling gush ; 

Then their glow consumeth me, 

As like fire they rush. 

Yet a thought with ecstasy 
Hath my courage mov’d ; 

In the land of melody 
I have liv’d and lov’d. 
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BOOK OF LOVE, 



THE TYPES. 

EAR, and in memory bear 
These six fond loving pair. 
Love, when arous'd, kept true 
Rustan and Rodawu ! 
Strangers approach from far 
Jussuf and Suleika; 

Love, void of hope, is in 
Ferhad and Schirin. 

Born for each other are 
Medschnuu and Leila ; 
Loving, though old and gray, 
Dschemil saw Boteinah. 

Love's sweet caprice anon, 
Brown maid and Solomon ! 

If thou dost mark them well, 
Stronger thy love will swell. 


ONE PAIR MORE. 


L OVE is indeed a glorious prize ! 

What fairer guerdon meets our eyes? — 
Though neither wealth nor power are thine, 
A very hero thou dost shine. 

As of the prophet, they will tell 
Wamik and Asra’s tale as well. — 

They’ll tell not of them, — they’ll but give 
Their names, which now are all that live. 

1 he deeds they did, the toils they prov’d 
No mortal knows ! But that they lov’d 
I his know we. Here’s the story true 
Of Wamik and of Asra too. 


Love’s torments sought a place of rest, 
Where all might drear and lonely be ; 
They found ere long my desert breast, 
And nestled in its vacancy. 
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MYSTERY. 


I N my sweetheart’s eyes the people 
Find perpetual cause for wonder. 

I who know the meaning of it 
j Can explain it without blunder. 

1 For it means : “This is my lover,” 
j Not to this and that one turning: 

1 Therefore, worthy people, hearken, 

1 Cease your wonder, cease your yearning 

Yea, with secret force prodigious 
Round the circle she is glancing, 

Yet she only seeks to tell him 
Of the coming hour entrancing. 
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MOST MYSTERIOUS. 

* * W E ass *duous gossip-mongers 

VV Fain would know thy sweetheart’s 
hiding, 

And if thou deceivest also 
Many husbands too confiding. 

“For we see thou art a lover, 

And thy fortune we would covet; 

But that thou could’st find a mistress, 

Not a word believe we of it 1” 

Seek her, if ye please, my masters, 

None will hinder ; yet this learn ye : 


Ye will tremble at her presence ; 

Gone, her loss will much concern ye. 

If ye know how Shehab-ed-din 
Dropp’d on Arafat his raiment, 

Ye would never call him foolish 
Who for wisdom was a claimant ! 

If thy name before thou diest 

Should be spoken to thy monarch, 
Should be spoken to thy mistress, 
Count it ’mid thy honors highest ! 

Thus it show’d the bitterest sorrow, 
When the dying Medschnun will’d it 
That his name henceforth for Leila 
Should be dead, and men fulfill’d it. 




BOOK OF CONTEMPLATION. 


H EARKEN the word the harp sings ! • Yet 
unless 

Thou art well skill’d, thou need’st not try. 
The wisest counsel is foolishness 
To the hearer who hears awry ! 

“ What sings then the harp?” Its counsel is 
plain : — 

“The fairest bride is not the bride to gain ; 
Yet will we not reckon thee among the 
choicest 

Unless at Fairest and Best thou rejoicest !” 


FIVE THINGS. 


W HAT makes time short to me? 
Activity ! 

What makes it long and spiritless? 

’Tis idleness ! 

What brings us to debt ? 

To delay and forget ! 

What makes us succeed ? 

Decision with speed 1 
How to fame to ascend ? 

Oneself to defend ! 


For woman due allowance make ! 

Form’d of a crooked rib was she, — 

By Heaven she could not straight* ned be. 
Attempt to bend her, and she’ll break ; 

If left alone, more crooked grows madam ; 
What well could be worse, my good friend, 
Adam ? — 

For woman due allowance make ; 

’Twere grievous, if thy rib should break ! 


TO SHAH SHEDSHAA AND HIS 
LIKE. 


T HROUGH the Trans Oxus throng, 
With arms vidlorious, 

In boldness seeks our song 
Thy pathway glorious! 

We have no fear of wrong 
If thou defend us! 

Long be thy life and long 
Thy reign tremendous ! 




HIGHEST FAVOR. 


T HOUGH I was untam’d and wild, 
Yet a master I have found ; 

Years had pass’d ere I grew mild, 

Yet a mistress I have found ; 

They have put me to the test, 

Faithful I have still been found ; 
With their care I have been bless’ d 
As the treasure they had found. 

No one ever served two lords 
And a decent fortune found ; 

Master, mistress each affords 
Proof in me their joy is found ; 

And my joy’s too deep for words, 

That I both of them have found. 


Through many countries I have been, 
And mostly throngs of men have seen ; 

But the hidden corners I ever have sought, 
And every holm great joy has brought, 
The blessed city, none seen besides; 
Houris and houris, brides and brides. 
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Whence come I hither? *tis a puzzling story. 

My earthward path is scarcely known to me, 
But now and here this day of heav’nly glory 
Like bosom friends meet joy and misery. 

O blissful Fate, if they are wedded only ! 
Laughter and tears who can enjoy when lonely ? 


FIRDUSI SPEAKS. 

O world, with what baseness and guilt thou 
art rife I 

Thou nurturest, trainest, and killest the 
while. 


DSHELAL-ED-DIN RUMI 
SPEAKS. 


W HILE thou art here the world flies like 
a dream, 

Thou journeyest, space all bewitched doth 
seem. 

Or cold or heat thy pow’r it cannot hold; 
Thy flowers will wither and joys grow old. 




He only whom Allah doth bless with his 
smile 

Is train’d and is nurtur’d with riches and life. 


What then is wealth? A sun that is warming. 
The beggar enjoys it as we find our joyance ; 
So let not the opulent find annoyance 
In a joy, the beggar’s property forming. 


SULEIKA SPEAKS. 


T HE mirror tells me, I am fair ! 

Thou sayest, to grow old my fate will be. 
i Naught in God’s presence changeth e’er, — 
Love Him, for this one moment, then, in 
me. 
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BOOK OF GLOOM. 



T is a fault oneself to praise, 
And yet ’tis done by 
each whose deeds 
are kind ; 

And if there’s no deceit 
in what he says, 
The good we still as 
good shall find. 

Let, then, ye fools, that 
wise man taste 
Of joy, who fancies 
that he’s wise; 

That he, a fool like you, 
may waste 

Th’ insipid thanks the 
world supplies. 


Thou wilt never find a rhymer, 
His things not the best averring ; 
Nor a fiddler who in playing, 

His own melodies not preferring. 


And I cannot blame them harshly: 

If we give the praise to others, 

We must lower ourselves to do it, 

Do we live as live our brothers. 

So I found it very fitting, 

In some ante-rooms, bystanders 

Could not easily distinguish 

Mouse-dung from the corianders. 

What has been stirs up vast hatred 
In new brooms so full of vigor. 

For they can help the impulse, 

A6ting towards the old with rigor. 

And when nations come in confii<5t, 
Each new schemes of war contriving, 

Neither of them will acknowledge, 

Each for one same thing is striving. 

And men blame their fellows harshly 
For their brutal selfishness ; 

While themselves cannot endure it 
If another win success. 
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BOOK OF PROVERBS. 



ALISMANS throughout the book I’d scatter, 
For an equipoise they make. 

Who the credulous pin will take, 

Opening will find, surely find good matter. 


From this ‘day, from this night 
Ask for naught, 

Only what the yesterdays have brought. 


The sea is flowing ever, 
The land retains it never. 


Be stirring, man, while yet the day is clear; 
The night when none can work fast draweth 
near. 


When the heavy-laden sigh, 
Deeming help and hope gone by, 
Oft, with healing power as heard, 
Comfort-fraught, a kindly word. 


How vast is mine inheritance, how glorious 
and sublime ! 

For time mine own possession is, the land I 
till is time ! 


Enweri saith, — ne’er lived a man more true; 
The deepest heart, the highest head he knew, — 
“In ev’ry place and time thou’lt find availing 
Uprightness, judgment, kindliness unfailing.” 


Though the bards whom the Orient sun hath 
bless’ d 

Are greater than we who dwell in the west, 


Yet in hatred of those whom our equals we 
find, 

In this we’re not in the least behind. 


Would we let our envy burst, 
Feed its hunger fully first ! 


To keep our proper place, 

We’ll show our bristles more; 
With hawks men all things chase, 
Except the savage boar. 
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By those who themselves more bravely have 
fought 

A hero's praise will be joyfully told* 

The worth of man can only be taught 

By those who have suffer'd both heat and 
cold. 


“Wherefore is truth so far from our eyes, 
Buried as though in a distant land?" 

None at the proper moment are wise ! 

Could they properly understand, 

Truth would appear in her own sweet guise, 
Beauteous, gentle, and close at hand. 


Why these inquiries make, 
Where charity may flow? 
Cast in the flood thy cake, — 
Its eater, who will know? 


Once when I a spider had kill’d, 

Then methought: was’t right or wrong? 
That we both to these limes should belong, 
This had God in His goodness will’d. 


A man with households twain 
Ne’er finds attention meet ; 

A house wherein two women reign 
Is ne’er kept clean and neat. 


Bless, thou dread Creator, 

Bless this humble fane ; 

Man may build them greater , — 
More they’ll not contain. 


Let this house’s glory rise, 
Handed to far ages down, 
And the son his honor prize, 
As the father his renown. 


O’er the Mediterranean sea 

Proudly hath the Orient sprung ; 
Who loves Hafis and knows him, he 
Knows what Calderon hath sung. 


If the ass that bore the Saviour 
Were to Mecca driven, he 
Would not alter, but would be 
Still an ass in his behavior. 


| The flood of passion storms with fruitless stn\ 
I ’Gainst the un vanquish’d solid land. 

| It throws poetic pearls upon the strand, 

. And thus is gain’d the prize of life. 


When so many minstrels there are, 
How it pains me, alas, to know it ! 
Who from the earth drives poetry far ? 
Who but the poet ! 
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BOOK OF TIMUR. 


THE WINTER AND TIMUR. 


S O the winter now clos’d round them 
With resistless fury. Scatt’ring 
Over all his breath so icy, 

He inflam’d each wind that bloweth 
To assail them angrily. 

Over them he gave dominion 
To his frost-ensharpen’d tempests ; 

Down to Timur’s council went he, 

And with threat’ning voice address’d him: — 
“Softly, slowly, wretched being ! 

Live, the tyrant of injustice ; 

But shall hearts be scorch’d much longer 
By thy flames, — consume before them ? 

If amongst the evil spirits 

Thou art one,— good ! I’m another. 

Thou a graybeard art — so I am ; 

Land and men we make to stiffen. 

Thou art Mars ! And I Saturnus, — 

Both are evil -working planets, 

When united, horror-fraught. 

Thou dost kill the soul, thou freezest 
E’en the atmosphere ; still colder 
Is my breath than thine was ever. 

Thy wild armies vex the faithful 
With a thousand varying torments ; 

Well ! God grant that I discover 
Even worse, before I perish 1 


And by God, I’ll give thee none. 

Let God hear what now I tell thee ! 

Yes, by God ! from Death’s cold clutches 
Naught, O graybeard, shall prote<5l thee, 
Not the hearth’s broad coal fire’s ardor. 
Not December’s brightest flame.” 

TO SULEIKA. 


F ITTING perfumes to prepare, 

And to raise thy rapture high, 

Must a thousand rosebuds fair 
First in fiery torments die. 

One small flask’s contents to glean, 
Whose sweet fragrance aye may live, 
Slender as thy finger e’en, 

Must a world its treasures give ; 

Yes, a world where life is moving. 
Which, with impulse full and strong, 
Could forebode the bulbul’s loving, 
Sweet, and spirit-stirring song. 

Since they thus have swell’ d our joy, 
Should such torments grieve us, then ? 
Doth not Timur’s rule destroy 
Myriad souls of living men ? 




Once, methought, in the night hours cold. 
That 1 saw the moon m n>y sleep ; 

But as soon as I waken'd, behold 

Unawares rose the sun from the deep. 


BOOK OF SULEIKA. 


T HAT Suleika’s love was so strong 
For Jussuf, need cause no surprise ; 

He was young, youth pleaseth the eyes, — 
He was fair, they say, beyond measure 
Fair was she, and so great was their pleas- 
ure. 

But that thou, who awaitedst me long, 
Youthful glances of fire dost throw me, 

Soon wilt bless me, thy love now dost show 
me, 

This shall my joyous numl>ers proclaim, 

Thee I forever Suleika shall name. 


HATEM. 


N OT occasion makes the thief ; 

She’s the greatest of the whole ; 
For Love’s relics, to my grief, 

From my aching heart she stole. 

She hath given it to thee, — 

All the joy my life had known, 

So that, in my poverty, 

Life I seek from thee alone. 

Yet compassion greets me straight 
In the lustre of thine eye, 

And I bless my newborn fate, 

As within thine arms I lie. 

SULEIKA. 


HE sun appears ! A glorious sight ! 

The crescent moon clings round him now. 
What could this wondrous pair unite? 

How to explain this riddle? How? 


Hatem. 

May this our joy’s forebod er prove ! 

In it I view myself and thee ; 

Thou callest me thy sun, my love, — 

Come, my sweet moon, cling thou round 
me ! 


Love for love, and moments sweet, 
Lips returning kiss for kiss, 

Word for word, and eyes that meet ; 

Breath for breath, and bliss for bliss. 
Thus at eve, and thus the morrow ! 

Yet thou feelest, at my lay, 

Ever some half-hidden sorrow ; 

Could I Jussuf’s graces borrow, 

All thy beauty I’d repay ! 

HATEM. 


O H, say, ’neath what celestial sign 
The day doth lie, 

When ne’er again this heart of mine 
Away will fly ? 

; And e’en though fled (what thought divine !; 

Would near me lie ? — 

; On the soft couch, on whose sweet shrine 
My heart near hers will lie ! 


HATEM. 

H OLD me, locks, securely caught 
In the circle of her face ! 

Dear brown serpents, I have naught 
To repay this adl of grace, 

Save a heart whose love ne’er dies, 
Throbbing with aye-youthful glow ; 



For a raging Etna lies 

’Neath its veil of mist and snow. 

Yonder mountain’s stately brow 

Thou, like morning beams, dost shame; 
Once again feels Hatem now 

Spring’s soft breath and summer’s flame. 

One more bumper! Fill the glass; 

This last cup I pledge to thee ! — 

By mine ashes if she pass, 

“He consum’d,” she’ll say, “for me.” 


They’ve hung roll’d up, till now, 
Unconsciously and still ; 

A loosely- waving bough 
Doth rock them at its will. 

Yet, ripening from within, 

The kernel brown swells fast ; 

It seeks the air to win, 

It seeks the sun at last. 

With joy it bursts its thrall, 

The shell must needs give way : 

’Tis thus my numbers fall 
Before thy feet, each day. 


THE LOVING ONE SPEAKS. 


SULEIKA. 


A ND wherefore sends not 
The horseman -captain 
His heralds hither 
Each day, unfailing? 

Yet hath he horses. 

He writeth well. 

He writeth Talik, 

And Neski knows he 
To write with beauty 
On silken tablets. 

I’d deem him present, 

Had I his words. 

The sick One will not. 

Will not recover, 

From her sweet sorrow ; 

She, when she heareth 
That her true lover 
Grows well, falls sick. 


THE LOVING ONE AGAIN. 


W RITES he in Neski, 

Faithfully speaks he ; 
Writes he in Talik, 

Joy to give, seeks he: 

Writes he in either, 

Good ! — for he loves ! 


W HAT is by this stir reveal'd ? 

Doth the East glad tidings bring ? 
For my heart’s deep wounds are heal’d 
By his mild and cooling wing. 


He the dust with sports doth meet, 
And in gentle cloudlets chase; 
To the vineleaf’s safe retreat 
Drives the insed .* happy race; 


Cools these burnr 
Checks the sun 
Kisses, as he flies, 
Flaunting over tr 


?ks of mine, 

/ glow amain ; 
yipe, 

amTgdain. 


And his whispers soi+gconvey 

Thousand greeting^ from my friend ; 
Ere these hills own right’s dark sway, 
Kisses greet me, wtfcout end. 


Thus canst thou still cnward go. 
Serving friend and mourner too ! 
There, where lofty ramparts glow, 
Soon the lov’d one shall I view. 


Ah, what makes the heart’s truth known, — 
Love’s sweet breath, — a newborn life, — 
Learn I from his mouth alone, 

In his breath alone is rife ! 


— — 

THE SUBLIME TYPE. 


These tufted branches fair 
Observe, my lov’d one, well ! 
And see the fruits they bear 
In green and prickly shell ! 


T HE sun, whom Grecians Helios call, 

His heavenly path with pride doth tread, 
And, to subdue the world’s wide ail, 

Looks round, beneath him, high o’er head. 
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He sees the fairest goddess pine, 

Heaven’s child, the daughter of the clouds, — 

For her alone he seems to shine ; 

In trembling grief his form he shrouds, 

Careless for all the realms of bliss, — 

Her streaming tears more swiftly flow: 

For every pearl he gives a kiss. 

And changeth into joy her woe. 

She gazeth upward fixedly, 

And deeply feels his glance of might. 

While, stamp’d with his own effigy. 

Each pearl would range itself aright. 

Thus wreath’d with bows, with hues thus grac’d, 
With gladness beams her face so fair, 

While he, to meet her, maketh haste, 

And yet, alas! can reach her ne’er. 

So, by the harsh decree of Fate, 

Thou movest from me, dearest one ; 

And were I Helios e’en, the Great, 

What would avail his chariot-throne? 


SULEIKA. 


Z EPHYR, for thy humid wing, 

Oh, how much 1 envy thee ! 
Thou to him can^t tidings bring 
How our parting saddens me 1 

In my breast, a yearning still 
As thy pinions wave, appears; 
Flowers and eyes, and wood, and hill 
At thy breath are steep’d in tears. 

Yet thy mild wing gives relief, 
Soothes the aching eyelid’s pain ; 
Ah, I else had died for grief. 

Him ne’er hop’d to see again. 

To my love, then, quick repair, 
Whisper softly to his heart ; 

Yet, to give him pain, beware, 

Nor my bosom’s pangs impart. 

Tell him, but in accents coy, 

That his love must be my life ; 
Both, with feelings fraught with joy, 
In his presence will be rife. 






THE REUNION. 

C AN it be! of stars the star, When the still-unfashion ’d earth 

Do I press thee to my heart? Lay on God’s eternal breast, 

In the night of distance far, He ordain’d its hour of birth, 

What deep gulf, what bitter smart ! With creative joy possess’d. 

Yes, tis thou, indeed, at last, Then a heavy sigh arose, 

Of my joys the partner dear! When He spake the sentence: — “Be! 1 ' 

Mindful, though, of sorrows past, And the All, with mighty throes, 

I the present needs must fear. Burst into reality. 
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And when thus was born the light. 
Darkness near it fear’d to stay, 

And the elements with might 
Fled on every side away ; 

Each on some far-distant trace, 

Each with visions wild employ’d. 

Numb, in boundless realms of spate. 
Harmony and feeling- void. 

Dumb was all, all still and dead, 

For the first time, God alone ! 

Then He form’d the morning-red, 

Which soon made its kindness known : 

It tmravell’d from the waste 
Bright and glowing harmony,. 

And once more with love was grac’d 
What contended formerly. 

And with earnest, noble strife, 

Each its own Peculiar sought ; 

Back to full, unbounded life 

Sight and feeling soon were brought. 

Wherefore, if ’tisdone, explore 
How ? why give the manner, name ? 

Allah need create no more, 

We his world ourselves can frame. 

So, with morning pinions bright, 

To thy mouth was I impell’d ; 

Stamp’d with thousand seals by night, 
Star-clear is the bond fast held. 


Paragons on earth are we . 

Both of grief and joy sublime, . 
And a second sentence j “ Be !” 
Parts us not a second time. 




SULEIKA. 


W ITH what inward joy, sweet lay, 
I thy meaning have descried ! 
Lovingly thou seem’st to say 
That I’m ever by his side ; 

That he ever thinks of me, 

That he to the absent gives 
All his love’s sweet ecstasy, 

While for him alone she lives. 

Yes, the mirror which reveals 

Thee, my lov’d one, is my breast; 
This the bosom where thy seals 
Endless kisses have impress’d. 

Numbers sweet, unsullied truth, 

Chain me down in sympathy ! 
Love’s embodied radiant youth, 

In the garb of poesy I 
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In thousand forms may’st thou attempt sur- 
prise, 

Yet, all-beloved-one, straight know I thee; 

Thou may’st with magic veils thy face dis- 
guise, 

And yet, all-present-one, straight know I 
thee. 

Upon the cypress’ purest, youthful bud, 

All-beauteous-growing-one, straight know I 
thee; 

In the canal’s unsullied, living flood, 
All-captivating-one, well know I thee. 

When spreads the water-column, rising proud, 
All-sportive-one, how gladly know I thee ; 

When, e’en in forming, is transform’d the 
cloud, 

All-figure-changing-one, there know I thee. 


Veil’d in the meadow-carpet’s fiow’ry charms, 
All-chequer’ d-starry-fair-one, know I thee ; 

And if a plant extend its thousand arms, 

O all-embracing-one, there know I thee. 

When on the mount is kindled morn’s sweet 
light, 

Straightway, all-gladd’ning-one, salute I 
thee ; 

The arch of heaven o’erhead grows pure and 
bright, — 

All-heart -expanding-one, then breathe I thee. 

That which my inward, outward sense pro- 
claims, 

Thou all-instru&ing-one, I know through 
thee; 

And if I utter Allah’s hundred names, 

A name with each one echoes, meant for thee. 
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THE CONVIVIAL BOOK. 



ALSO in the wine-room have been sitting, 

They serv’d me like the others as was fitting. 
Men gossip’d, shouted, told the day’s event, 
Gayly or sadly as the day was spent. 

But I sat, inwardly with all content ; 

I thought about my love. How does she love? 
I do not know, but why should that concern ? 

I love her all things else on earth above, 

As truly as a heart can ever burn. 

Where is that parchment, where that precious 
style, 

That give me power? This was the thought! I 
smile ! 


THE INN. 


M AIDEN with the dark-brown ringlets, 
Crafty maiden, prithee leave me ! 

If I serve my lord with favor, 

He would kiss my brow, believe me. 

Thou, however, I would wager. 

Art not with me well contented ; 

But I know my friend will weary 

Of thy cheeks, thy breasts, sweet-scented. 

That thou shamefaced tumest from me, 
Dost thou reckon to deceive me ? 

By the door-sill I will slumber. 

And awaken if thou leave me. 


Because we yield to drunkenness, 

They cover us with blame. 

Their words about our drunkenness 
Forever are the same. 

Men oftenest in drunkenness 
Have slept ’till daylight came ; 

But all night long my drunkenness 
Drove me without an aim. 

My trouble is love’s drunkenness, 

It plagues me without shame. 

From day till night, from night till day 
It knows my heart to claim, — 
Though buried deep in drunkenness 
The songs that flash and flame, 

And which no jejune drunkenness 
Could ever dare to tame. 

Love, song and Bacchic drunkenness, 

In night and day the same ; 

But the divinest drunkenness 
Fills me with joy and shame. 
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Can the Koran from Eternity be ? 

*Tis worth not a thought ! 

Can the Koran a creation, then, be? 

Of that, I know naught ! 

Yet that the book of all books it must be, 
T believe as a Mussulman ought. 

That from Eternity wine, though, must be, 
I ever have thought ; 

That ’twas ordain’d, ere the angels, to be, 
As a truth may be taught. 

Drinkers, however these matters may be, 
Gaze on God’s face, fearing naught. 


THE INN. 

T HIS last glass, I gladly drain it; 

That I think must now suffice thee : — 
Here enjoy these fresh-pluck’ d almonds, 
Then the wine once more’ll entice thee. 

Then I’ll lead thee to the terrace. 

With cool breezes gently blowing, 

And perchance thou’ It kiss thy servant, 

As I catch thy eye in going. 

See, the world is not delusion, 

Birds and nests mark her endeavor, 
Breath of roses, oil of roses, 

And the bulbul sings forever. 
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BOOK OF PARABLES. 




As in the stars of heaven, in thee, 
God’s greatness in the small we see; 


| 
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For he whose gaze whole worlds hath bless’ d 
His eye hath even here impress’d, 

And the light down in beauty dress’d, 

So that e’en monarchs cannot hope 
In splendor with the bird to cope. 

Meekly enjoy thy happy lot. 

And so deserve that holy spot ! 


From heaven there fell upon the foaming wave 
A timid drop ; the flood with anger roar’d, — 
But God, its modest boldness to reward, 
Strength to the drop and firm endurance gave. 
Its form the mussel captive took. 

And to its lasting glory and renown, 

The pearl now glistens in our monarch’s 
crown, 

With gentle gleam and loving look. 


Bulbul’s song, through night hours cold, 
Rose to Allah’s throne on high ; 

To reward her melody, 

Giveth he a cage of gold. 

Such a cage are limbs of men, — 

Though at first she feels confin’d, 

Yet when all she brings to mind, 
Straight the spirit sings again. 


All kinds of men, both small and great, 

A fine-spun web delight to create, 

And in the middle they take their place, 

And wield their scissors with wondrous grace. 
But if a besom should sweep that way: 
“What a most shameful thing,” they say, — 
“They’ve crush’d a mighty palace to-day.” 
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IT IS GOOD. 


I N Paradise while moonbeams play'd, 
Jehovah found, in slumber deep, 

Adam fast sunk ; He gently laid 

Eve near him, — she, too, fell asleep. 

There lay they now, on earth’s fair shrine, 
God’s two most beauteous thoughts divine. — 


When this He saw, He cried: — ’Tis Good! 
And scarce could move from where He stood. 

No wonder that our joy’s complete, 

While eye and eye responsive meet, 

When this bless’d thought of rapture moves us — 
That we’re with Him who truly loves us, 

And if He cries : — Good, let it be ! 

’Tis so for both, it seems to me. 

Thou’rt clasp’d within these arms of mine, 
Dearest of all God’s thoughts divine ! 





BOOK OF THE PARSEES. 

THE BEQUEST OF THE ANCIENT PERSIAN FAITH. 


B RETHREN, what bequest to you should 1 
come 

From the lowly poor man, going home, 

Whom ye younger ones with patience tended, 
Whose last days ye honor’d and defended ? 

When we oft have seen the monarch ride, 

Gold upon him, gold on ev’ry side ; 

Jewels on him, on his courtiers all, 

Thickly strew’d as hailstones when they fall, 

Have ye e’er known envy at the sight ? 

And not felt your gaze become more bright, 
When the sun was, on the wings of morning, 
Darnawend’s unnumber’d peaks adorning, 

As he, bow-like, rose ? How each eye dwelt 
On the glorious scene ! I felt, I felt, 

Thousand times, as life’s days fleeted by, 

Borne with him, the coming one, on high. 

God upon His throne then to proclaim, 

Him, the life-fount’s mighty Lord, to name, 
Worthily to prize that glorious sight, 

And to wander on beneath His light. 

When the fiery orb was all defin’d, 

There I stood, as though in darkness, blind, 
Beat my breast, my quicken’d members threw 
On the earth, brow foremost, at the view. 

Let this holy, great bequest reward 
Brotherly good-will and kind regard : 

Solemn Duty’s. daily observation. — 

More than this, it needs no revelation. 

If its gentle hands a new-born one 

Move, then straightway turn it tow’rd the sun — 


Soul and body dip in bath of fire ! 

Then each morning’s favor ’twill acquire. 

To the living one commit the dead, 

O’er the beast let earth and dust be spread, 
And, so far as may extend your might, 

What ye deem impure conceal from sight. 

Till your plains to graceful purity, 

That the sun with joy your labors see ; 

When ye plant, your trees in rows contrive, 
For he makes the Regular to thrive. 

E’en the floods that through the channel rush 
Must not fail in fulness or in gush ; 

And as Senderud, from mountain high, 

Rises pure, in pureness must it die. 

Not to weaken water’s gentle fall, 

Carefully cleanse out the channels all ; 
Salamander, snake, and rush, and reed, — 

All destroy, — each monster and each weed. 

If thus pure ye earth and water keep, 
Through the air the sun will gladly peep, 
Where he, worthily enshrin’d in space, 
Worketh life, to life gives holy grace. 

Ye, by toil on toil so sorely tried, 

Comfort take, the All is purified ; 

And now man, as priest, may boldly dare 
From the stone God’s image to prepare. 

When the flame burns joyously and bright, 
Limbs are supple, radiant is the night ; 

On the hearth when fire with ardor glows, 
Ripe the sap of plants and creatures grows. 
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Dragging wood, with rapture be it done, 

*Tis the seed of many an earthly sun ; 
Plucking Pambeh, gladly may ye say : — 

This, as wick, the Holy will convey. 

If ye meekly, in each burning lamp, 

See the nobler light’s resplendent stamp, 
Ne’er will Fate prevent you, void of feeling, 
At God’s throne at morningtide from kneeling. 


This is Being’s mighty signet, then, 

God’s pure glass to angels and to men ; 

Each word lisp’d the Highest’s praise to sound. 
Ring in ring, united there is found ; 

From the shore of Senderud ascendeth. 

Up to Damawend its pinions bendeth, 

As he dawns, with joy to greet his light, 

You with endless blessings to requite. 
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BOOK OF PARADISE. 


THE PRIVILEGED MEN. 


L ET the foeman sorrow o'er his dead, 

Ne’er will they return again to light ; 

O’er our brethren let no tear be shed, 

For they dwell above yon spheres so bright. 

All the seven planets open throw 
All their metal doors with mighty shock, 

And the forms of those we lov’d below 
At the gates of Eden boldly knock. 

There they find, with bliss ne’er d ream’d be- 
fore, 

Glories that my flight first show’d to eye, 
When the wondrous steed my person bore 
In one second through the realms on high. 

Wisdom’s trees, in cypress-order growing, 

High uphold the golden apples sweet ; 

Trees of life, their spreading shadows throw- 
ing, 

Shade each blossoming plant, each flow’ry 
seat. 

Now a balmy zephyr from the East 
Brings the heavenly maidens to thy view; 
With the eye thou now dost taste the feast, 

Soon the sight pervades thee through and j 
through 1 

There they stand, to ask thee thy career : 

Mighty plans? or dangerous bloody rout? 
Thou’rt a hero, know they, — for thou’rt here, 
What a hero? — This they’ll fathom out. 

By thy wounds soon clearly this is shown, 
Wounds that write thy fame’s undying story; 
Wounds the true believer mark alone, 

When have perish’d joy and earthly glory. 


To chiosks and arbors thou art brought, 

Fill’d with chequer’d marble columns 
bright ; 

To the noble grape-juice, solace- fraught, 

They the guest with kindly sips invite. 

Youth ! Thou’rt welcome more than e’er was 
youth ! 

All alike are radiant and serene ; 

When thou tak’st one to thine heart with 
truth, 

Of thy band she’ll be the friend and queen. 

So prepare thee for this place of rest, 

Never can it now be chang’d again ; 

Maids like these will ever make thee bless’ d 
Wines like these will never harm thy brain. 




THE FAVORED BEASTS. 


O F beasts there have been chosen four 
To come to Paradise, 

And there with saints for evermore 
They dwell in happy wise. 

Amongst them all the Ass stands first ; 

He comes with joyous stride, 

For to the Prophet-City erst 
Did Jesus on him ride. 

Half timid next a Wolf doth creep, 

To whona Mahomet spake : — 

“Spoil not the poor man of his sheep, 
The rich man’s thou may’st take.” 




And then the brave and faithful Hound, 
Who by his master kept, 

And slept with him the slumbers sound 
The seven sleepers slept. 

Abuherrira’s Cat, too, here 
Purrs round his master bless* d, 

For holy must the beast appear 
The Prophet hath caress’d. 


THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


S IX among the courtiers favor’d 
Fly before the Caesar’s fury, 

Who would as a god be worshipped, 
Though in truth no god appearing, 

For a fly prevents him ever 
From enjoying food at table. 

Though with fans his servants scare it, 
They the fly can never banish. 

It torments him, stings, and troubles, 
And the festal board perplexes, 

Then returning like the herald 
Of the olden crafty Fly-God. 

“ What !” — the striplings say together — 
“ Shall a fly a god embarrass ? 


“ Shall a god drink, eat at table, 

Like us mortals ? No, the Only, 

Who the sun and moon created. 

And the glowing stars arch’d o’er us, 

He is God,— we’ll fly ;! M — The gentle, 
Lightly shod, and dainty striplings 
Did a shepherd meet, and hide them, 

With himself, within a cavern. 

And the sheep-dog will not leave them, — 
Scar’d away, his foot all-mangled, 

To his master still he presses, 

And he joins the hidden party, 

Joins the favorites of slumber. 

And the prince, whom they had fled from, 
Fondly-furious, thinks of vengeance, 

And, discarding sword and fire, 

Has them wall’d-up in the cavern, 
Wall’d-up fast with bricks and mortar. 

But the others slumber ever, 

And the Angel, their protedtor, 

Gives before God’s throne this notice : 
“To the right and left alternate 
Have I ever car’d to turn them, 

That their fair and youthful members 
Be not by the mould-damp injur’d ; 

Clefts within the rocks I open’d, 

That the sun may, rising, setting, 

Keep their cheeks in youthful freshness.” 
So they lie there, bless’ d by Heaven. 
And, with forepaws sound and scatheless, 
Sleeps the dog in gentle slumber. 
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Years come round, and years fly onward, 
And the youths at length awaken, 

And the wall, which now had moulder’d, 
From its very age has fallen. 

And Jamblika says, — whose beauty 
Far exceedeth all the others, — 

When the fearful shepherd lingers: — 

“I will run, and food procure you, 

Life and piece of gold I’ll wager !” — 
Ephesus had many a year now 
Own’d the teaching of the Prophet 
Jesus (Peace be with the Good One !) 

And he ran, and at the gateway 
Were the warders and the others. 

Yet he to the nearest baker’s, 

Seeking bread, went swiftly onwards. — 

‘ ‘ Rogue ! * ’ thus cried the baker — 4 ‘ hast 
thou, 

Youth,* a treasure, then, discover’d? 


Give me, — for the gold betrays thee, — 
Give me half, to keep thy secret !” 

And they quarrel. — To the monarch 
Comes the matter ; and the monarch 
Fain would halve it, like the baker. 

Now the miracle is proven 
Slowly by a hundred tokens. 

He can e’en his right establish 
To the palace he eredted, 

For a pillar, when pierc’d open, 

Leads to wealth he said ’twould lead to. 
Soon are gather’d there whole races, 
Their relationship to show him. 

And as great-gfandfather, nobly 
Stands Jamblika’s youthful figure. 

As of ancestors, he hears them, 
Speaking of his son and grandsons. 
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West' Eastern Divan. 


His great-grandsons stand around him, 
Like a race of valiant mortals, 

Him to honor, — him, the youngest. 
And one token on another 
Rises up, the proof completing \ 

The identity is proven 
Of himself, and of his comrades. 

Now returns he to the cavern, 

With him go both king and people. — 


Neither to the king nor people 
E’er returns that chosen mortal ; 

For the Seven, who for ages — 

Eight was, with the dog, their number- 
Had from all the world been sunder’d, 
Gabriel’s mysterious power, 

To the will of God obedient, 

Hath to Paradise conduced, — 

And the cave was clos’d forever. 
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FATE AND SYMPATHY. 


^ I\FER have I seen the market and 
1 N streets so thoroughly empty ! 

Still as the grave is the town, clear'd out ! I 
verily fancy 

Fifty at most of all our inhabitants still may 
be found there. 

People are so inquisitive ! All are running and 
racing 

Merely to see the sad train of poor fellows 
driven to exile. 

Down to the causeway now building, the dis- 
tance nearly a league is, 

And they thitherward rush, in the heat and the 
dust of the noonday. 

As for me, I had rather not stir from my place 
just to stare at 

Worthy and sorrowful fugitives, who, with 
what goods they can carry. 

Leaving their own fair land on the further side 
of the Rhine-stream, 

Over to us are crossing, and wander through 
the delightful 

Nooks of this fruitful vale, with all its twistings 
and windings. 

Wife, you did right well to bid our son go and 
meet them, 

Taking with him old linen, and something to 
eat and to drink too, 

Just to give to the poor; the rich are bound to 
befriend them. 

How he is driving along 1 How well he holds 
in the horses ! 

Then the new little carriage looks very hand- 
some; inside it 

Four can easily sit, besides the one on the 
coachbox. 

This time he is alone ; how easily turns it the 
comer ! ,f 

Thus to his wife the host of the Golden Lion 

* discoursed. 


Sitting at ease in the porch of his house ad- 
joining the market. 

Then replied as follows the shrewd and sen- 
sible hostess: — 

“Father, I don’t like giving old linen away, 
for I find it 

Useful in so many ways, ’tis not to be pur- 
chas’d for money 

Just when it’s wanted. And yet to-day 1 
gladly have given 

Many excellent articles, shirts and covers and 
suchlike ; 

For I have heard of old people and children 
walking half-naked. 

Will you forgive me, too, for having ransacked 
your presses ? 

That grand dressing-gown, cover’d with Indian 
flowers all over, 

Made of the finest calico, lin’d with excellent 
flannel, 

I have despatch’d with the rest; ’tis thin, old, 
quite out of fashion.” 

But the worthy landlord only smiled, and then 
answer’d : — 

“I shall dreadfully miss that ancient calico 
garment, 

Genuine Indian stuff! They’re not to be had 
any longer. 

Well ! I shall wear it no more. And your 
poor husband henceforward 

Always must wear a surtout, I suppose, or com- 
monplace jacket, 

Always must put on his boots ; good-by to cap 
and to slippers 1” 

** See,” continu’d his wife, .“a few are already 
returning 

Who have seen the procession, which long ago 
must have pass’d by. 
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See how dusty their shoes are, and how their 
faces are glowing ! 

Each one carries a handkerchief, wiping the 
sweat from his forehead. 

I, for one, wouldn’t hurry and worry myself 
in such weather 

Merely to see such a sight ! I’m certain to hear 
all about it.” 

And the worthy father, speaking with emphasis, 
added : — 

( ‘Such fine weather seldom lasts through the 
whole of the harvest ; 

And we’re bringing the fruit home, just as the 
hay we brought lately, 

Perfectly dry ; the sky is clear, no clouds in 
the heavens, 

And the whole day long delicious breezes are 
blowing. 

Splendid weather I call it ! The corn already 
too ripe is, 

And to-morrow begin we to gather the plenti- 
ful harvest.” 

Whilst he was thus discoursing, the number of 
men and of women 

Crossing the market and going towards home 
kept ever increasing ; 

And there return’d amongst others, bringing 
with him his daughters. 

On the other side of the market, their prosper- 
ous neighbor, 

Going full speed to his newbuilt house, the 
principal merchant, 

Riding inside an open carriage (in Landau 
constructed). 

All the streets were alive ; for the town, though 
small, was well peopled, 

Many a faCtory throve there, and many a busi- 
ness also. 

Long sat the excellent couple under the door- 
way, exchanging 

Many a passing remark on the people who hap- 
pen’d to pass them. 

Presently thus to her husband exclaim’d the 
good-natured hostess : — 

“See ! Yon comes the minister; with him is 
walking the druggist : 

They’ll be able to give an account of all that 
has happen’d, 

What they witness’d, and many a sight I fear 
which was painful.” 

Both of them came in a friendly manner, and 
greeted the couple, 

Taking their seats on the wooden benches un- 
der the doorway, 


Shaking the dust from their feet, their hand- 
kerchiefs using to fan them. 

Presently, after exchanging reciprocal greet- 
ings, the druggist 

Open’d his mouth, and almost peevishly vented 
his feelings ; — 

“What strange creatures men are ! They all 
resemble each other, 

All take pleasure in staring, when troubles fall 
on their neighbors. 

Ev’ry one runs to see the flames destroying a 
dwelling, 

Or a poor criminal led in terror and shame to 
the scaffold. 

All the town has been out to gaze at the sor- 
rowing exiles, 

None of them bearing in mind that a like mis- 
fortune hereafter, 

Possibly almost direCtly, may happen to be 
their own portion. 

I can’t pardon such levity; yet ’tis the nature 
of all men.” 

Thereupon rejoin’d the noble and excellent 
pastor, 

He, the charm of the town, in age scarce more 
than a stripling : — 

(He was acquainted with life, and knew the 
wants of his hearers, 

Fully convinc’d of the worth of the Holy 
Scriptures, whose mission 

Is to reveal man’s fate, his inclinations to 
fathom ; 

He was also well read in the best of secular 
writings.) 

“I don’t like to find fault with any innocent 
impulse 

Which in the mind of man Dame Nature has 
ever implanted ; 

For what reason and intellect ne’er could ac- 
complish, is often 

Done by some fortunate, quite irresistible in- 
stinct within him. 

If mankind were never by curiosity driven, 

Say, could they e’er have found out for them- 
selves the wonderful manner 

Things in the world range in order? For first 
they Novelty look for, 

Then with untiring industry seek to discover 
the Useful, 

Lastly they yearn for the Good, which makes 
them noble and worthy. 

All through their youth frivolity serves as their 
joyous companion, 

Hiding the presence of danger, and swiftly 
effacing the traces 
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Caus’d by misfortune and grief, as soon as their 
onslaught is over. 

Truly the man’s to be prais’d who, as years roll 
onward, develops 

Out of such glad disposition an intellect settled 
and steady, — 

Who, in good fortune as well as misfortune, 
strives zealously, nobly; 

For what is good he brings forth, replacing 
whatever is injur’d.” 

Then in a friendly voice impatiently spoke thus 
the hostess: — 

“Tell us what you have seen; I am eagerly 
longing to hear it.” 

Then with emphasis answer’d the druggist : — 
“The terrible stories 

Told me to-day will serve for a long time to 
make me unhappy. 

Words would fail to describe the manifold pic- 
tures of mis’ry. 

Far in the distance saw we the dust, before we 
descended 

Down to the meadows; the rising hillocks hid 
the procession 

Long from our eyes, and little could we dis- 
tinguish about it. 

When, however, we reach’d the road that winds 
through the valley, 

Great was the crowd and the noise of the emi- 
grants mix’d with the wagons. 

We unhappily saw poor fellows passing in num- 
bers, 

Some of them showing how bitter the sense 
of their sorrowful flight was, 

Some with a feeling of joy at saving their lives 
in a hurry. 

Sad was the sight of the manifold goods and 
chattels pertaining 

Unto a well-manag’d house, which the careful 
owner’s accustom’d 

Each in its proper position to place, and in 
regular order, 

Always ready for use, for all are wanted and 
useful. — 

Sad was the sight of them now, on many a 
wagon and barrow 

Heap’d in thorough confusion, and hurriedly 
huddled together. 

Over a cupboard was plac’d a sieve and a 
coverlet woollen ; 

Beds in the kneading troughs lay, and linen 
over the glasses. 

Ah! and the danger appear’d to rob the men 
of their senses, 


Just as in our great fire of twenty years ago 
happen’d, 

When what was worthless they sav’d, and left 
all the best things behind them. 

So on the present occasion with heedless cau- 
tion they carried 

Many valueless chattels, o’erlading the cattle 
and horses, — 

Common old boards and barrels, a birdcage 
next to a goose -pen. 

Women and children were gasping beneath the 
weight of their bundles, 

Baskets and tubs full of utterly useless articles 
bearing. 

(Man is always unwilling the least of his goods 
to abandon.) 

Thus on its dusty way advanced the crowded 
procession, 

All in hopeless confusion. First one, whose 
cattle were weaker, 

Fain would slowly advance, while others would 
eagerly hasten. 

Then there arose a scream of half-crush’ d 
women and children, 

And a lowing of cattle, with yelping of dogs 
intermingled, 

And a wailing of aged and sick, all sitting and 
shaking, 

Rang’d in their beds on the top of the wagon 
too-heavily laden. 

Next some lumbering wheel, push’d out of the 
track by the pressure. 

Went to the edge of the roadway; the vehicle 
fell in the ditch then, 

Rolling right over, and throwing, in falling, 
the men who were in it 

Far in the field, screaming loudly, their per- 
sons however uninjur’d. 

Then the boxes roll’d off and tumbled close 
to the wagon. 

Those who saw them falling full surely expedted 
to see them 

Smash’d to pieces beneath the weight of the 
chests and the presses. 

So the wagon lay broken, and those that it 
carried were helpless, 

For the rest of the train went on, and hurriedly 
pass’d them, 

Thinking only of self, and carried away by the 
current. 

So we sped to the spot, and found the sick and 
the aged 

Who, when at home and in bed could scarcely 
endure their sad ailments, 

Lying there on the ground, all sighing and 
groaning in angurih, 
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Stifled by clouds of dust, and scorch'd by the 
fierce sun of summer." 

Then replied in tones of compassion the sen- 
sitive landlord : — 

4 ‘Hermann I trust will find them and give 
them refreshment and clothing. 

I should unwillingly see them ; I grieve at the 
sight of such sorrow. 

Touch'd by the earliest news of the sad extent 
of the suff'ring, 

Hastily sent we a trifle from out of our super- 
abundance, 

Just to comfort a few, and then our minds 
were more easy. 

Now let us cease to discourse on such a sor- 
rowful subjedt, 

For men's hearts are easily overshadow’d by 
terror, 

And by care, more odious far to me than mis- 
fortune. 

Now let us go to a cooler place, the little back- 
parlor ; 

There the sun never shines, and the walls are 
so thick that the hot air 

Never can enter; and mother shall forthwith 
bring us a glass each 

Full of fine Eighty-three, well fitted to drive 
away trouble. 

This is a bad place for drinking; the flies will 
hum round the glasses." 

So they all went inside, enjoying themselves 
in the coolness. 

Then in a well-cut flask the mother carefully 
brought them 

Some of that clear, good wine, upon a bright 
metal waiter 

With those greenish rummers, the fittingest 
goblets for Rhine wine. 

So the three sat together, around the glistening 
polish'd 

Circular large brown table, — on massive feet 
it was planted. 

Merrily clink'd together the glasses of host and 
of pastor, 

But the other one thoughtfully held his glass 
without moving, 

And in friendly fashion the host thus ask'd 
him to join them: — 

“ Drink, good neighbor, I pray ! A merciful 
God has protected 

Us ijrthe past from misfortune, and will pro- 
tect us in future. 

All must confess that since He thought fit to 
severely chastise us, 


When that terrible fire occurr'd, He has con- 
stantly bless' d us, 

And watch'd over us constantly, just as man is 
accustom'd 

His eye's precious apple to guard, that dearest 
of members. 

Shall He not for the future preserve us, and be 
our Protestor ? 

For 'tis in danger we learn to appreciate duly 
His Goodness. 

This so flourishing town, which He built again 
from its ashes 

By the industrious hands of its burghers, and 
bless’ d it so richly, 

Will He again destroy it, and render their toil 
unavailing?" 

Cheerfully answer’d the excellent pastor, in 
accents of mildness : — 

“Steadfastly cling to this faith, and cherish 
such worthy opinions ; 

In good fortune they’ll make you prudent, and 
then in misfortune 

Well-grounded hopes they'll supply, and fur- 
nish you true consolation." 

Then continued the host, with thoughts full 
of manhood and wisdom : — 

“Oft have I greeted with wonder the rolling 
flood of the Rhine stream, 

When, on my business traveling, I've once 
more come to its borders. 

Grand has it ever appear'd, exalting my feel- 
ings and senses; 

But I could never imagine that soon its beau- 
tiful margin 

Into a wall would be turn'd, to keep the French 
from our country. 

And its wide-spreading bed a ditch to hinder 
and check them. 

So by Nature we’re guarded, we're guarded by 
valorous Germans, 

And by the Lord we're guarded; who then 
would foolishly tremble? 

Weary the combatants are, and all things in- 
dicate peace soon ; 

And when at length the long-expedted festival’s 
holden 

Here in our church, and the bells chime in 
with the organ in chorus, 

And the trumpets are blowing, the noble Te 
Deum upraising, 

Then on that selfsame day I fain w T ould see, 
my good pastor, 

Our dear Hermann kneel with his bride at the 
altar before you, 
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And the glad festival* held through the length 
and breadth of the country 

Will henceforward to me be a glad anniversary 
also ! 

But I am griev’d to observe that the youth, 
who is always so active 

When he is here at home, abroad is so slow 
and so timid. 

Little at any time cares he to mix with the rest 
of the people ; 


Yes, he even avoids young maidens’ society 
ever, 

And the frolicsome dance, that great delight 
of young people.” 

Thus he spake, and then listen’d. The sound 
of the stamping of horses 

Drawing nearer was heard ; and then the roll 
of the carriage, 

Which, with impetuous speed, now thunder’d 
under the gateway. 






HERMANN. 


T HEN when into the room the well-built 
son made his entry, 

Straightway with piercing glances the minister 
eyed him intently, 

And with carefulness watch’d his looks and 
the whole of his bearing, 

With an inquiring eye which easily faces de- 
ciphers ; 

Then he smil’d, and with cordial words ad- 
dress’d him as follows : — 

“How you are chang’d in appearance, my 
friend ! I never have seen you 
Half so lively before; your looks are thor- 
oughly cheerful. 

You have return’d quite joyous and merry. 
You’ve doubtless divided 


All of the presents amongst the poor, their 
blessings receiving.” 

Then in calm accents replied the son, with 
gravity speaking: — 

“ Whether I’ve laudably a6ted, I know not; I 
follow’d the impulse 

Of my own heart, as now I’ll proceed to de- 
scribe with exadlness. 

Mother, you mm mag’ d so long, in looking 
over old pieces, 

And in making your choice, that ’twas late 
when the bundle was ready, 

And the wine and the beer were slowly and 
carefully pack’d up. * 

When I at length emerg’d at the gate, and 
came on the highway, 




Streams of citizens met I returning, with wo- 
men and children, 

For the train of the exiles had long disap- 
pear’d in the distance. 

So I quicken’d my pace, and hastily drove to 
the village 

Where I had heard that to-night to rest and 
to sleep they intended. 

Well, as I went on my way, the newly-made 
causeway ascending, 

Suddenly saw I a wagon, of excellent timber 
constructed, 

Drawn by a couple of oxen, the best and the 
strongest of foreign. 

Close beside it there walk’d, with sturdy foot- 
steps, a maiden, 

Guiding the two strong beasts with a long 
kind of staff, which with skill she 

Knew how to use, now driving, and now re- 
straining their progress. 

When the maiden observ’d me, she quietly 
came near the horses, 

And address’d me as follows : — 4 Our usual 
condition, believe me, 

Is not so sad as perchance you might judge 
from our present appearance. 

I am not yet accustom’d to ask for alms from 
a stranger, 

Who so often but gives, to rid himself of a 
beggar. 

But I’m compell’d to speak by necessity. 
Here on the straw now 

Lies the lately-confin’d poor wife of a wealthy 
landowner, 

Whom with much trouble I manag’d to save 
with oxen and wagon. 

We were late in arriving, and scarcely with life 
she escaped. 

Now the newly-born child in her arms is lying, 
all naked, 

And our friends will be able to give them but 
little assistance. 

E’en if in the next village, to which to-night 
we are going. 

We should still find them, although I fear they 
have left it already. 

If you belong to the neighborhood, any avail- 
able linen 

These poor people will deem a most acceptable 
present.’ 

“Thus she spake, and wearily rais’d herself 
the pale patient 

Up from the straw and gaz’d upon me, while 
thus I made answer : — 


< Oft doth a heavenly spirit whisper to kind- 
hearted people. 

So that they feel the distress o’er their poorer 
brethren impending; 

For my mother, your troubles foreboding, 
gave me a bundle 

Ready prepar’d for relieving the wants of 
those who were naked.’ 

Then I loosen’d the knots of the cord, and 
the dressing-gown gave her 

Which belong’d to my father, and gave her 
some shirts and some linen, 

And she thank’d me with joy and said : — { The 
fortunate know not 

How ’tis that miracles happen ; we only dis- 
cover in sorrow 

God’s protecting finger and hand, extended to 
beckon 

Good men to good. May your kindness to us 
by Him be requited.’ 

And I saw the poor patient joyfully handling 
the linen, 

Valuing most of all the soft flannel, the dress- 
ing-gown lining. 

Then the maid thus address’d her: — ‘Now let 
us haste to the village 

Where our friends are resting, to-night intend- 
ing to sleep there ; 

There I will straightway attend to whate’er for 
the infant is needed.’ 

Then she saluted me too, her thanks most 
heartily giving, 

Drove the oxen, the wagon went on. I linger’d 
behind them, 

Holding my horses rein’d back, divided be- 
tween two opinions, 

Whether to hasten ahead, reach the village, 
the viands distribute 

’Mongst the rest of the people, or give them 
forthwith to the maiden, 

So that she might herself divide them amongst 
them with prudence. 

Soon I made up my mind, and follow’d after 
her softly, 

Overtook her without delay, and said to her 
quickly : — 

‘ Maiden, it was not linen alone that my 
mother provided 

And in the carriage plac’d, as clothing to give 
to the naked, 

But she added meat, and many an excellent 
drink, too ; 

And I have got quite a stock stow’d away in 
the boot of the carriage. 

Well, I have taken a fancy the rest of the gifts 
to deposit 
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In your bands, and thus fulfil to the best my 
commission ; 

You will divide them with prudence, whilst I 
my fate am obeying.’ 

Then the maiden replied : — ‘ With faithfulness 
I will distribute 

All your gifts, and the needy shall surely re- 
joice at your bounty.’ 

Thus she spake, and I hastily open’d the boot 
of the carriage, 

Took out the hams (full heavy they were) and 
took out the bread-stuffs, 

Flasks of wine and beer, and handed the whole 
of them over. 

Gladly would I have given her more, but 
empty the boot was. 

Straightway she pack’d them away at the feet 
of the patient, and forthwith 

Started again, whilst I hasten’d back to the 
town with my horses.” 

Then when Hermann had ended his story, the 
garrulous neighbor 

Open’d his mouth and exclaim’d: — “ I only 
deem the man happy 

Who lives alone in his house in these days of 
flight and confusion, 

Who has neither wife nor children cringing 
beside him 1 


! I feel happy at present ; I hate the title of 
father ; 

Care of children and wife in these days would 
be a sad drawback. 

Often have I bethought me of flight, and have 
gather’d together 

All that I deem most precious, the antique 
gold and the jewels 

Worn by my late dear mother, not one of 
which has been sold yet. 

Much indeed is left out, that is not so easily 
carried. 

Even the herbs and the roots, colledted with 
plenty of trouble, 

I should be sorry to lose, though little in value 
they may be. 

If the dispenser remains, I shall leave my 
house in good spirits; 

If my ready money is sav’d, and my body, 
why truly 

All is sav’d, for a bachelor easily flies when 
’tis needed.” 

“Neighbor,” rejoin’d forthwith young Her- 
mann, with emphasis speaking : — 

“Altogether I differ, and greatly blame your 
opinions. 

Can that man be deem’d worthy, who both in 
good and ill fortune 
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Thinks alone of himself, and knows not the 
secret of sharing 

Sorrows and joys with others, and feels no 
longing to do so ? 

I could more easily now than before determine 
to marry ; 

Many an excellent maiden needs a husband’s 
protection, 

Many a man a cheerful wife, when sorrow’s 
before him.” 

Smilingly said then the father: — “I’m pleas’d 
to hear what you’re saying, 

Words of such wisdom have seldom been 
utter’d by you in my presence.” 

Then his good mother broke in, in her turn, 
with vivacity speaking : — 

“Son, you are certainly right. We parents 
set the example. 

’Twas not in time of pleasure that we made 
choice of each other,. 

And ’twas the saddest of hours that knitted us 
closely together. 

Monday morning, — how well I remember! 
the very day after 

That most terrible fire occurr’d which burn’d 
down the borough, 

Twenty years ago now; the day, like to-day, 
was a Sunday, 

Hot and dry was the weather, and little avail- 
able water. 

All the inhabitants, cloth’ d in their festival 
garments, were walking, 

Scatter’d about in the inns and the mills of 
the neighboring hamlets. 

At one end of the town the fire broke out, and 
the flames ran 

Hastily all through the streets, impell’d by the 
draught they created. 

And the b^rns were consum’d, where all 4he 
rich harvest was gather’d. 

And all the streets as far as the market ; the 
dwelling-house also 

Of my father hard by was destroy’d, as like- 
wise was this one. 

Little indeed could we save; I sat the sorrow- 
ful night through 

On the green of the town, protecting the beds 
and the boxes. 

Finally sleep overtook me, and w r hen by the 
cool breeze of morning 

Which dies away when the sun arises I was 
awaken’d, 

Saw I the smoke and the glow, and the half- 
consum’d walls and the chimneys. 


Then my heart was sorely affliCled ; but soon 
in his glory 

Rose the sun more brilliant than ever, my 
spirits reviving. 

Then in haste I arose, imped'd the site to re- 
visit 

Where our dwelling had stood, to see if the 
chickens were living 

Which I especially lov’d ; for childlike I still 
was by nature. 

But when over the ruins of courtyard and 
house I was climbing, 

Which still smok’d, and saw my dwelling de- 
stroy’d and deserted, 

You came up on the other side, the ruins ex- 
ploring. 

You had a horse shut up in his stall ; the still- 
glowing rafters 

Over it lay, and rubbish, and naught could be 
seen of the creature. 

Over against each other we stood, in doubt 
and in sorrow, 

For the wall had fallen which used to sever 
our courtyards ; 

And you grasp’d my hand, addressing me 
softly as follows : — 

* Lizzy, what here are you doing? Away! 

Your soles you are burning, 

For the rubbish is hot, and is scorching my 
boots which are thicker. ’ 

Then you lifted me up, and carried me off 
through your courtyard. 

There still stood the gateway before the house, 
with its arch’d roof, 

Just as it now is standing, the only thing left 
remaining. 

And you set me down and kiss’d me, and I 
tried to stop you, 

But you presently said, with kindly words full 
of meaning: — 

* See, my house is destroy’d ! Stop here and 

help me to build it, 

I in return will help to rebuild the house of 
your father.’ 

I understood you not, till you sent to my 
father your mother, 

And ere long our marriage fulfill’d the troth 
we soon plighted. 

Still to this day I remember with pleasure the 
half-consum’d rafters, 

Still do I see the sun in all his majesty 
rising, 

For on that day I gain’d my husband ; the 
son of my youth too 

Gain’d I during that earliest time of the wild 
desolation. 





Therefore commend I you, Hermann, for 
having with confidence guileless 

Turn’d towards marriage your thoughts in 
such a period of mourning, 

And for daring to woo in war and over the 
ruins. ’ ’ 

Then the father straightway replied, with 
eagerness speaking: — 

“ Sensible is your opinion, and true is also the 
story 

Which you have told us, good mother, for so 
did everything happen. 

But what is better is better. ’Tis not the 
fortune of all men 

All their life and existence to find decided 
beforehand ; 

All are not doom’d to such troubles as we and 
others have suffer’d. 

Oh, how happy is he whose careful father and j 
mother 

Have a house ready to give him, which he can 
successfully manage ! 

All beginnings are hard, and most so the land- 
lord’s profession. 

Numberless things a man must have, and 
ev’ry thing daily 
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Dearer becomes, so he needs to scrape together 
more money. 

So I am hoping that you, dear Hermann, will 
shortly be bringing 

Home to us a bride possessing an excellent 
dowry, 

For a worthy husband deserves a girl who is 
wealthy, 

And ^tis a capital thing for the wish’d-for wife 
to bring with her 

Plenty of suitable articles stow’d in her baskets 
and boxes. 

Not in vain for years does the mother prepare 
for her daughter 

Stocks of all kinds of linen, both finest and 
strongest in texture ; 

Not in vain do god-parents give them presents 
of silver, 

Or the father lay by in his desk a few pieces 
of money. 

For she hereafter will gladden, with all her 
goods and possessions, 

That happy youth who is destined from out of 
all others to choose her. 

Yes ! I know how pleasant it makes a house for 
a young wife, 



When she finds her own property plac’d in 
the rooms and the kitchen, 

And when she herself has cover’d the bed and 
the table. 

Only well-to-do brides should be seen in a 
house, I consider, 

For a poor one is sure at last to be scorn’d by 
her husband, 

And he’ll deem her a jade who as jade first ap- 
pear’d with her bundle. 

Men are always unjust, but moments of love 
are but transient. 

Yes, my Hermann, you greatly would cheer j 
the old age of your father i 

If you soon would bring home a daughter-in- 
law to console me, 

Out of the neighborhood too, — yes, out of yon 
dwelling, — the green one ! 

Rich is the man, in truth : his trade and his 
manufactures 

Make him daily richer, for when does a mer- 
chant not prosper? 

He has only three daughters; the whole of 
his wealth they’ll inherit. 

True the eldest ’s already engag’d ; but then 
there’s the second, 

And the third, who still (not for long) may be 
had for the asking. 

Had I been in your place, I should not till this 
time have waited ; 

Bring home one of the girls, as I brought . 
your mother before you.” 

Then, with modesty, answer’d the son his im- 
petuous father : — 

“ Truly my wish was, like yours, to marry one 
of the daughters 

Of our neighbor. We all, in fa<5t, were brought 
up together, 

Sported in youthful days near the fountain ad- 
joining the market, 

And from the rudeness of boys I often man- 
ag’d to save them. 

But those days have long pass’d ; the maidens 
grew up, and with reason 

Stop now at home and avoid the rougher pas- 
times of childhood* 

Well brought up with a vengeance they are 1 
To please you, I sometimes 

Went to visit them, just for the sake of olden 
acquaintance ; 

But I was never much pleas’d at holding in- 
tercourse with them, 

For they were always finding fault, and I had 
to bear it : 


First my coat was too long, the cloth too 
coarse, and the color 

Far too common, my hair was cut and curl’d 
very badly. 

I at last was thinking of dressing myself like 
the shop-boys, 

Who are accustom’d on Sundays to show off 
their persons up yonder. 

And round whose coats in summer half-silken 
tatters are hanging. 

But ere long I discover’d they only intended 
to fool me ; 

This was very annoying, my pride was of- 
fended, but more still 

Felt I deeply wounded that they so mistook 
the good feelings 

Which I cherish’d towards them, especially 
Minnie, the youngest. 

Well, I went last Easter, politely to pay them 
a visit, 

And I wore the new coat now hanging up in 
the closet, 

And was frizzl’d and curl’d, like all the rest 
of the youngsters. 

When I enter’d, they titter’d ; but that didn’t 
very much matter. 

Minnie sat at the piano, the father was present 
amongst them, 

Pleas’d with his daughter’s singing, and quite 
in a jocular humor. 

Little could I understand of the words in the 
songs she was singing, 

But I constantly heard of Pamina, and then 
of Tamino,* 

And I fain would express my opinion ; so when 
she had ended, 

I ask’d questions respecting the text, and who 
were the persons. 

All were silent and smil’d ; but presently 
answer’d the father: — 

‘Did you e’er happen, my friend, to hear of 
Eve or of Adam ?’ 

Then no longer restrain’d they themselves, 
the girls burst out laughing, 

All the boys laugh’d loudly, the old man’s 
sides appear’d splitting. 

In my confusion I let my hat fall down, and 
the titt’ring 

Lasted all the time the singing and playing 
continu’d. 

Then I hasten’d home, asham’d and full of 
vexation, 

Hung up my coat in the closet, and put my 
hair in disorder 


* Characters in Mozart’s Zauberflote. 
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With my fingers, and swore ne’er again to cross 
o’er their threshold. 

And I’m sure I was right; for they are all 
vain and unloving. 

And I hear they’re so rude as to give me the 
nickname Tamino.” 

Then the mother rejoin’d: — “You’re wrong, 
dear Hermann, to harbor 

Angry feelings against the children, for they 
are but children. 

Minnie’s an excellent girl, and has a tender- 
ness for you ; 

Lately she ask’d how you were. Indeed, I 
wish you would choose her !” 

Then the son thoughtfully answer’d: — “I 
know not why, but the fa<5t is 

My annoyance has graven itself in my mind, 
and hereafter 

I could not bear at the piano to see her, or list 
to her singing.” 

But the father sprang up, and said, in words 
full of anger : — 

“Little comfort you give me, in truth! I 
always have said it, 

When you took pleasure in horses, and cared 
for nothing but fieldwork ; 

That which the servants of prosperous people 
perform as their duty, 

You yourself do ; meanwhile the father his son 
must dispense with, 

Who in his honor was wont to court the rest 
of the townsfolk. 

Thus with empty hopes your mother early de- 
ceiv’d me, 

When your reading, and writing, and learning 
at school ne’er succeeded 

Like the rest of the boys, and so you were 
always the lowest. 


This all comes from a youth not possessing a 
due sense of honor, 

And not having the spirit to try to raise his 
position. 

Had my father but cared for me, as I have for 
you, sir, 

Sent me to school betimes, and given me 
proper instructors, 

I should not merely have been the host of the 
fam’d Golden Lion.” 

But the son arose, and approach’d the door- 
way in silence, 

Slowly, and making no noise; but then the 
father in dudgeon 

After him shouted:- — “Be off! I know you’re 
an obstinate fellow 1 

Go and look after the business; else I shall 
scold you severely; 

But don’t fancy I’ll ever allow you to bring 
home in triumph 

As my daughter-in-law any boorish impudent 
hussy. 

Long have I liv’d in the world, and know 
how to manage most people, 

Know how to entertain ladies and gentlemen, 
so that they leave me 

In good humor, and know how to flatter a 
stranger discreetly. 

’ But my daughter-in-law must have useful 
qualities also, 

i And be able to soften my manifold cares and 

I vexations. 

; She must also play on the piano, that all the 

j best people 

Here in the town may take pleasure in often 
coming to see us, 

! As in the house of our neighbor the merchant 
happens each Sunday.” 

Softly the son at these words rais’d the latch, 
and left the apartment. 




THE BURGHERS. 


T HUS did the prudent son escape from the 
hot conversation, 

But the father continu’d precisely as he had 
begun it : — 

“What is not in a man can never come out 
of him, surely I 

Never, I fear, shall I see fulfill’d my dearest 
of wishes. 

That my son should be unlike his father, but 
better. 

What would be the fate of a house or a town, 
if its inmates 

Did not all take pride in preserving, renewing, 
improving, 

As we are taught by the age, and by the 
wisdom of strangers? 

Man is not born to spring out of the ground, 
just like a mere mushroom, 

And to rot away soon in the very place that 
produc’d him ! 

Leaving behind him no trace of what he has 
done in his lifetime. 

One can judge by the look of a house of the 
taste of its master, 

As on ent’ring a town, one can judge the 
authorities’ fitness. 

For where the towers and walls are falling, 
where in the ditches 

Dirt is collected, and dirt in every street is 
seen lying, 

Where the stones come out of their groove, 
and are not replac’d there, 

Where the beams are rotting, and vainly the 
houses are waiting 

New supports ; that town is sure to be wretch- 
edly manag’d. 

For where order and cleanliness reign not 
supreme in high places, 

Then to dirt and delay the citizens soon get 
accustom’d, 


Just as the beggar’s accustom’d to wear his 
clothes full of tatters. 

Therefore I often have wish’d that Hermann 
would start on his travels 

Ere he’s much older, and visit at any rate 
Strasburg and Frankfort, 

And that pleasant town, Mannheim, so evenly 
built and so cheerful. 

He who has seen such large and cleanly cities 
rests never 

Till his own native town, however small, he 
sees better’d. 

Do not all strangers who visit us praise our 
well- mended gateways, 

And the well-whited tower, the church so 
neatly repair’d too? 

Do not all praise our pavements ? Our well- 
arrang’d cover’ d-in conduits, 

Always well furnish’d with water, utility blend- 
ing with safety, 

So that a fire, whenever it happens, is straight- 
way extinguish’d, — 

Is not this the result of that conflagration so 
dreadful ? 

Six times in Council I superintended the 
town’s works, receiving 

Hearty thanks and assistance from every well- 
dispos’d burgher. 

How I design’d, follow’d up and insur’d the 
completion of measures 

Worthy men had projected, and afterwards 
left all unfinish’d ! 

Finally, every man in the Council took 
pleasure in working. 

All put forth their exertions, and now they 
have finally settled 

That new highway to make, which will join 
our town with the mainroad. 

But I am greatly afraid that the young genera- 
tion won’t a<5t thus ; 
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Some on the one hand think only of pleasure 1 
and trumpery dresses, 

Others won’t stir out of doors, and pass all 
their time by the fireside, 

And our Hermann, I fear, will always be one 
of this last sort.” 

Forthwith to him replied the excellent sensible j 
mother : — 

Father, you’re always unjust whenever you 
speak of your son, and 

That is the least likely way to obtain your 
wishes’ fulfilment ; 

For we cannot fashion our children after our 
fancy. 

We must have them and love them, as God 
has given them to us, 

Bring them up for the best, and let each do as 
he listeth. 

One has one kind of gift, another possesses 
another, 

Each one employs them, and each in turn in 
his separate fashion 

Good and happy becomes. My Hermann 
shall not be upbraided, 

For I know that he well deserves the wealth 
he’ll inherit ; 

He’ll be an excellent landlord, a pattern to 
burghers and peasants, 

And, as I clearly foresee, by no means the 
last in the Council. 

But with your blame and reproaches, you daily 
dishearten him sadly, 


As you have done just now, and make the 
poor fellow unhappy.” 

Then she left the apartment, and after her son 
hasten’d quickly, 

Hoping somewhere to find him, and with her 
words of affediion 

Gladden his heart, for he, the excellent son, 
well deserv’d it. 

Smilingly, when she had clos’d the door, con- 
tinu’d the father : — 

“ What a wonderful race of people are women 
and children ! 

All of them fain would do whatever pleases 
their fancy, 

And we’re only allow’d to praise them and 
flatter them freely. 

Once for all there’s truth in the ancient 
proverb which tells us: 
f*He who moves not forward, goes backward ! 
a capital saying !” 

; Speaking with much circumspect ion, the drug- 
gist made answer as follows: — 
i “ What you say, good neighbor, is certainly 
: true, and my plan is 

Always to think of improvement, provided 
though new, ’tis not costly. 

But what avails it in truth, unless one has 
plenty of money, 

j Adlive and fussy to be, improving both inside 
| and outside ? 




Sadly confin’d are the means of a burgher ; j 
e’en when he knows it, ] 

Little that’s good he is able to do, his purse 
is too narrow, 

And the sum wanted too great ; and so he is 
always prevented. 

I have had plenty of schemes ! but then I was 
terribly frighten’d 

At the expense, especially during a time of 
such danger. 

Long had my house smil’d upon me, deck’d 
out in modish exterior ; 

Long had my windows with large panes of 
glass resplendent ly glitter’d. 

Who can compete with a merchant, however, * 
who, rolling in riches, 

Also knows the manner in which what is best | 
can be purchas’d? 

Only look at the house up yonder, the new 
one ! how handsome 

Looks the stucco of those white scrolls on the 
green -color'd panels ! 

Large are the plates of the windows; how 
shining and brilliant the panes are, 

Quite eclipsing the rest of the houses that 
stand in the market ! 

Yet at the time of the fire, our two were by 
far the most handsome, 

Mine at the sign of the Angel, and yours at the 
old Golden Lion. 

Then my garden was famous throughout the 
whole country, and strangers 

Used to stop as they pass’d and peep through 
my red-color’ d palings 

At my beggars of stone, and at my dwarfs, 
which were painted. 

He to whom I gave coffee inside my beautiful 
grotto, 


Which, alas! is now cover’d with dust and 
tumbling to pieces, 

Used to rejoice in the color’d glimmering light 
of the mussels, 

Rang’d in natural order around it, and con- 
noisseurs even 

Used with dazzl’d eyes to gaze at the spars 
and the coral. 

Then, in the drawing-room, people look’d 
with delight on the painting, 

Where the prim ladies and gentlemen walk’d 
in the garden demurely, 

And with pointed fingers presented the flowers, 
and held them. 

Ah, if only such things were now to be seen l 
Little care I 

Now to go out; for everything needs to be 
alter’d and tasteful, 

As it is call'd ; and white are the benches of 
wood and the palings ; 

All things are simple and plain ; and neither 
carving nor gilding 

Now are employ’d, and foreign timber is now 
all the fashion. 

I should be only too pleas’d to possess some 
novelty also, 

So as to march with the times, and my house- 
hold furniture alter. 

But we all are afraid to make the least alteration. 

For who is able to pay the present charges of 
workmen ? 

Lately a fancy possess’d me, the angel Michael, 
whose figure 

; Hangs up over my shop, to treat to a new coat 
| of gilding, 

! And the terrible Dragon, who round his feet 
is entwining ; 

But I have left him all brown ; as he is ; for 
the cost quite alarm’d me." 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


T HUS the men discoursed together; and 
meanwhile the mother 

Went in search of her son, — at first in front 
of the dwelling 

On the bench of stone, for he was accustom’d 
to sit there. 

When she found him not there, she went to 
look in the stable, 

Thinking perchance he was feeding his splen- 
did horses, the stallions, 

Which he had bought when foals, and which 
he entrusted to no one. 

But the servant inform’d her that he had gone 
to the garden. 

Then she nimbly strode across the long double 
courtyard, 

Left the stables behind, and the barns all made 
of good timber, 

Enter’d the garden which stretch’d far away 
to the walls of the borough, 

Walk’d across it, rejoicing to see how all 
things were growing, 

Carefully straighten’d the props, on which the 
apple tree’s branches, 

Heavily-loaded, repos’d, and the weighty 
boughs of the pear tree, 

Took a few caterpillars from off the strong- 
sprouting cabbage ; 

, **-For a bustling woman is never idle one mo- 
ment. 

In this manner she came to the end of the 
long-reaching garden, 

Where was the arbor all cover’d with wood- 
bine: she found not her son there, 

Nor was he to be seen in any part of the gar- 
den, 

But she found on the latch the door which out 
of the arbor 


Through the wall of the town had been made 
by special permission 

During their ancestor’s time, the worthy old 
burgomaster. 

So she easily stepp’d across the dry ditch at 
the spot where 

On the highway abutted their well-enclos’d 
excellent vineyard, 

Rising steeply upwards, its face tow’rd the sun 
turn’d dire&ly. 

Up the hill she proceeded, rejoicing, as farther 
she mounted, 

At the size of the grapes, which scarcely were 
hid by the foliage. 

Shady and wel 1-cover’ d in, the middle w r alk at 
the top was, 

Which was ascended by steps of rough fiat 
pieces constructed. 

And within it were hanging fine chasselas and 
muscatels also, 

And a reddish-blue grape, of quite an excep- 
tional bigness, 

All with carefulness planted, to give to their 
guests after dinner. 

But with separate stems the rest of the vine- 
yard was planted, 

Smaller grapes producing, from which the 
finest wine made is. 

So she constantly mounted, enjoying in pros- 
pedt the autumn, 

And the festal day, when the neighborhood 
met with rejoicing, 

Picking and treading the grapes, and putting 
the must in the wine-vats. 

Every comer and nook resounding at night 
with the fireworks, 

Blazing and cracking away, due honor to pay 
to the harvest. 
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But she uneasy became, when she in vain had 
been calling 

Twice and three times her son, and when the 
sole answer that reach’d her 

Came from the garrulous echo which out of 
the town towers issu’d. 

Strange it appear’d to have to seek him; he 
never went far off, 

(As. he before had told her) in order to ward 
off all sorrow 

From his dear mother, and her forebodings 
of coming disaster. 

But she still was expedling upon the highway 
to find him, 

For the doors at the bottom, like those at the 
top, of the vineyard 

Stood wide open ; and so at length she enter’d 
the broad field 

Which, with its spreading expanse, o’er the 
whole of the hill’s back extended. 

On their own property still she proceeded, 
greatly rejoicing 

At their own crops, and at the corn which 
nodded so bravely, 

Over the whole of the field in golden majesty 
waving. 

Then on the border between the fields, she 
follow’d the footpath, 

Keeping her eve on the pear tree fix’d, the big 
one, which standing 

Perch’d by itself on the top of the hill, their 
property bounded. 

Who had planted it, no one knew; through- 
out the whole country 

Far and wide was it visible; noted also its 
fruit was. 

Under its shadow the reaper ate his dinner at 
noonday, 

And the herdsman was wont to lie, when tend- 
ing his cattle. 

Benches made of rough stones and of turf 
were plac’d all about it. 

And she was not mistaken ; there sat her Her- 
mann and rested ; 

On his arm he was leaning, and seem’d to be 
looking ’cross country 

Tow’ rds the mountains beyond; his back was 
turn’d to his mother. 

Softly creeping up, she lightly tapp’d on his 
shoulder ; 

And he hastily turn’d; she saw that his eyes 
full of tears were. 

“Mother,” he said in confusion: — “You 
greatly surprise me!” and quickly 


i Wip’d he away his tears, the noble and sen- 
sitive youngster. 

“ What ! You are weeping, my son?” the 
startled mother continu’d : — 

“That is indeed unlike you ! I never before 
saw you crying ! 

Say, what has sadden’d your heart? What 
drives you to sit here all lonely 

Under the shade of the pear tree ? What is 
it that makes you unhappy?” 

Then the excellent youth collected himself, 
and maHe answer : — 

“Truly that man can have no heart, but a 
bosom of iron. 

Who no sympathy feels for the wants of un- 
fortunate exiles ; 

He has no sense in his head who, in times of 
such deep tribulation, 

Has no concern for himself or for his country’s 
well-being. 

What I to-day have seen and heard has stirr’d 
up my feelings; 

Well, I have come up here, and seen the beau- 
tiful, spreading 

Landscape, which in fruitful hills to our sight 
is presented, — 

Seen the golden fruit of the sheaves all nod- 
ding together, 

And a plentiful crop of fruit, full garners fore- 
boding. 

But, alas, how near is the foe ! By the Rhine’s 
flowing waters 

We are protedled indeed; but what are rivers 
and mountains 

To such a terrible nation, which hurries along 
like a tempest ! 

For they summon together the young and the 
old from all quarters, 

Rushing wildly along, while the multitude 
little is caring 

Even for death; when one falls, his place is 
straight fill’d by another. 

Ah ! and can Germans dare to remain at home 
in their dwellings, 

Thinking perchance to escape from the widely- 
threat’ning disaster? 

Dearest mother, I tell you that I to-day am 
quite sorry 

That I was lately excus’d, when they selected 
the fighters 

Out of the townsfolk. 'Tis true I’m an only 
son, and moreover 

Large is our inn, and our business also is very 
important ; 




Were it not better however for me to fight in4-Y ou are concealing your heart, and very 
the vanguard diff’rent your thoughts are; 

On the frontier, than here to await disaster For I am sure you care not at all for drum and 
and bondage ? for trumpet, 

Yes, my spirit has told me, and in my irfher- Nor, to please the maidens, care you to wear 
most bosom regimentals. 

Feel I courage and longing to live and die for For, though brave you may be, and gallant, 


ray country, 

And to others to set an example worthy to fol- 
low. 

Oh, of a truth, if the strength of the German 
youths was colledted 

On the frontier, all bound by a vow not to 
yield to the stranger, 

He on our noble soil should never set foot, or 
be able 

Under our eyes to consume the fruits of the ! 
land, or to issue 

Orders unto our men, or despoil our women 
and maidens ! 

See, good mother, within my inmost heart 
I’ve determin’d 

Soon and straightway to do what seems to me 
right and becoming ; 

—For the man who thinks long, not always 
chooses what best is. 

See, I will not return to the house, but will go 
from here straightway 

Into the town, and there will place at the 
fighters’ disposal 

This stout arm and this heart, to serve, as I 
best can, my country. 

Then let my father say whether feelings of 
honor are stirring 

In my bosom or not, and whether I yearn to 
mount upwards.” 

Then with significance answer’d his good and 
jensiblejnother, m 

Shedding tears in silence, which easily rose in ! 
her eyelids : — 

“Son, what has wrought so strange a change 
in your temper and feelings, 

That you freely and openly speak to your 
mother no longer, 

As you till yesterday did, nor tell her truly 
your wishes? 


your proper vocation 

Is to remain at home, the property quietly 
watching. 

Therefore tell me truly : What means this sud- 
den decision?” 

Earnestly answer’d the son : — “You are wrong, 
dear mother, one day is 

Unlike another. The youth soon ripens into 
his manhood. 

Ofttimes he ripens better to adtion in silence, 
than living 

That tumultuous noisy life which ruins so 
many. 

And though silent I have been, and am, a 
heart has been fashion’d 

Inside my bosom, which hates whatever unfair 
and unjust is, 

And I am able right well to discriminate sec- 
ular matters. 

Work moreover my arms and my feet has 
mightily strengthen’d. 

All that I tell you is true ; I boldly venture to 
say so. 

And yet, mother, you blame me with reason ; 
you’ve caught me employing 

Words that are only half true, and that serve 
to conceal my true feelings. 

For I must need confess, it is not the advent 
of danger 

Calls me away from my father’s house, nor a 
resolute purpose 

Useful to be to my country, and dreaded to 
be by the foeman. 

Words alone it was that I utter’d, — words only 
intended 

Those deep feelings to hide, which within my 
breast are contending. 

And now leave me, my mother ! For as in 
mv bosom I cherish 


If another had heard you speaking, he doubt- j Wishes that are but vain, my life will be to no 
less would praise you ; purpose. 

Highly, and deem your new resolution as ' For I know that the Unit who makes a self- 


worthy of honor, ; sacrifice, only 

Being deceiv’d by your words, and by your j Injures himself, unless all endeavor the Whole 
manner of speaking. I to accomplish.” 

I however can only blame you. I know you i 

much better. “Now continue,” replied forthwith his sen- 


sible mother: — 
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“Tell me all that has happen’d, the least as 
well as the greatest ; 

Men are always hasty, and only remember the 
last thing, 

And the hasty are easily forc’d from the road 
by obstructions. 

But a woman is skilful, and full of resources, 
and scorns not 

By-roads to traverse when needed, well-skill’d 
to accomplish her purpose. 

Tell me then all, and why you are stirr’d by 
such violent feelings 

More than I ever have seen, while the blood 
is boiling within you, 

And from your eyes the tears against your will 
fain would fall now.” 

Then the youth gave way to his sorrow, and 
burst into weeping, 

Weeping aloud on the breast of his mother, 
and softly replying: — 

“ Truly, my father’s words to-day have wounded 
me sadly, 

Never have 1 deserv’d at his hands such treat- 
ment, — no, never ! 

For to honor my parents was always my wish 
from my childhood, 

No one ever appear’d so prudent and wise as 
my parents, 

Who in the darker days of childhood carefully 
watch’d me. 

Much indeed it has been my lot to endure 
from my playmates, 

When with their knavish pranks they used to 
embitter my temper. 

Often I little suspeCted the tricks they were 
playing upon me : 

But if they happen’d to ridicule father, when- 
ever on Sundays 

Out of church he came with his slow deliberate 
footsteps, 

If they laugh’d at the strings of his cap, and 
his dressing-gown’s flowers, 

Which he in stately wise wore, and to-day 
at length has discarded, 

Then in a fury I clench’d my fist, and, storm- 
ing and raging, 

Fell upon them and hit and struck with terrible 
onslaught, 

Heedless where my blows fell. With bleeding 
noses they halloo’d, 

And could scarcely escape from the force of 
my blows and my kicking. 

Then, as in years I advanc’d, I had much to 
endure from my father, 


Who, in default of others to blame, would 
often abuse me, 

When at the Council’s last sitting his anger 
perchance was excited, 

And I the penalty paid of the squabbles and 
strife of his colleagues. 

You yourself have oft pitied me; I endur’d it 
with patience, 

Always rememb’ring the much-to-be-honor’d 
kindness of parents, 

Whose only thought is to swell for our sakes 
their goods and possessions, 

And who deprive themselves of much, to save 
for their children. 

But, alas, not saving alone, for enjoyment 
hereafter, 

Constitutes happiness ; no, not heaps of gold 
or of silver, 

Neither field upon field, however compaCt the 
estate be. 

For the father grows old, and his son at the 
same time grows older. 

Feeling no joy in To-day, and full of care for 
To-morrow. 

Now look down from this height, and see how 
beauteous before us 

Lies the fair rich expanse, with vineyard and 
gardens at bottom ; 

There are the stables and bams, and the rest 
of the property likewise : 

There I also descry the back of our house, in 
the gables 

Of the roof may be seen the window of my 
small apartment. 

When I remember the time when I used to 
look out for the moon there 

Half through the night, or perchance at morn- 
ing awaited the sunrise, 

When with but few hours of healthy sleep I 
was fully contented, 

Ah, how lonely do all things appear ! My 
chamber, the court and 

Garden, the beautiful field which spreads itself 
over the hillside ; 

All appear but a desert to me; I still am un- 
married !” 

Then his good mother answer’d his speech in 
a sensible manner; — 

“ Son, your wish to be able to lead your bride 
to her chamber. 

Turning the night to the dearest and happiest 
half of your lifetime, 

Making your work by day more truly free and 
unfetter’d, 
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Cannot be greater than that of your father and 
mother. We always 

Urg’d you, — commanded, I even might say, — 
to choose some fair maiden. 

But I know full well, and my heart has told 
me already : — 

If the right hour arrives not, or if the right 
maiden appears not 

Instantly when they are sought for, man’s 
choice is thrown in confusion, 

And he is driven by fear to seize what is coun- 
terfeit only. 

If I may tell you, my son, your choice already 
is taken, 

For your heart is smitten, and sensitive more 
than is usual. 

Answer me plainly, then, for my spirit already 
has told me : 

She whom now you have chosen is that poor 
emigrant maiden !” 

“Yes, dear mother, you’re right!” the son 
with vivacity answer’d : — 

“Yes, it is she! And unless this very day I 
conduct her 

Home as my bride, she will go on her way and 
escape me forever, 

In the confusion of war, and in moving back- 
wards and forwards. 

Mother, then before my eyes will in vain be 
unfolded 

All our rich estate, and each year hencefor- 
ward be fruitful. 

Yes, the familiar house and the garden will be 
my aversion. 

Ah, and the love of my mother no comfort 
will give to my sorrow, 

For I feel that by Love each former bond 
must be loosen’d, 

When her own bonds she knits; ’tis not the 
maiden alone who 

Leaves her father and mother behind, when 
she follows her husband. 

So it is with the youth; no more he knows 
mother and father, 

When he beholds the maiden, the onlybelov’d 
one, approaching. 

Therefore let me go hence, to where despera- 
tion may lead me, 

For my father already has spoken in words of 
decision, 

And his house no longer is mine, if he shuts 
out the maiden 


Whom alone I would fain take home as my 
bride from henceforward.” 

Then the excellent sensible mother answer’d 
with quickness : — 

“ Men are precisely like rocks when they stand 
oppos’d to each other ! 

Proud and unyielding, the one will never draw 
near to the other. 

Neither will suffer his tongue to utter the first 
friendly accent. 

Therefore I tell you, my son, a hope still ex- 
ists in my bosom, 

If she is worthy and good, he will give his 
consent to your marriage, 

Poor though she be, and although with disdain 
he refus’d you the poor thing. 

For in his hot-headed fashion he utters many 
expressions 

Which he never intends; and so will accept 
the refus’d one. 

But he requires kind words, and has a right to 
require them, 

For your father he is; his anger is all after 
dinner, 

When he more eagerly speaks, and questions 
the reasons of others, 

Meaning but little thereby; the wine then ex- 
cites all the vigor 

Of his impetuous will, and prevents him from 
giving due weight to 

Other people’s opinions; he hears and he feels 
his own only. 

But when evening arrives, the tone of the 
many discourses 

Which his friends and himself hold together 
is very much alter’d. 

Milder becomes he as soon as his liquor’s 
effects have pass’d over, 

And he feels the injustice his eagerness did 
unto others. 

Come, we will venture at once ! Success the 
reward is of boldness, 

And we have need of the friends who now 
have assembled around him. 

Most of all we shall want the help of our ex- 
cellent pastor.” 

Thus she eagerly spoke, and leaving the stone 
that she sat on, 

Also lifted her son from his seat. He will- 
ingly follow’d, 

And they descended in silence, revolving the 
weighty proposal. 
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THE COSMOPOLITE. 


B UT the Three, as before, were still sitting 
and talking together, 

With the landlord, the worthy divine, and also 
the druggist, 

And their conversation still concern’d the 
same subject, 

Which in every form they had long been dis- 
cussing together. 

Full of noble thoughts, the excellent pastor 
continu’d : — . 

“I can’t contradict you. I know ’tis the 
duty of mortals 

Ever to strive for improvement; and, as we 
may see, they strive also 
Ever for that which is higher, at least what is 
new they seek after, 

But don’t hurry too fast ! For combin’d with 
these feelings, kind Nature 
Also has given us pleasure in dwelling on that 
which is ancient, 

And in clinging to that to which we have long 
been accustom’d. 

Each situation is good that’s accordant to 
nature and reason. 

Many things man desires, and yet he has need 
of but little ; 

For but short are the days, and confin’d is the 
lot of a mortal. 

I can never blame the man who, aCtive and 
restless, 

Hurries along, and explores each comer of 
earth and the ocean 

Boldly and carefully, while he rejoices at see- 
ing the profits 

Which round him and his family gather them- 
selves in abundance. 

But I also duly esteem the peaceable burgher, 
Who with silent steps his paternal inheritance 
paces, 


And watches over the earth, the seasons care- 
! fully noting. 

i ’Tis not every year that he finds his property 
| alter’d; 

j Newly-planted trees cannot stretch out their 
| arms tow’rds the heavens 

| All in a moment, adorn’d with beautiful buds 
j in abundance. 

—No, a man has need of patience, he also has 

need of 

Pure un ruffl’d tranquil thoughts, and an intel- 
lect honest. 

For to the nourishing earth few seeds at a time 
he entrusteth, 

I Few are the creatures he keeps at a time, with 
a view to their breeding, 

: For what is useful alone remains the first 
thought of his lifetime. 

| Happy the man to whom Nature a mind thus 
attun’d may have given ! 

’Tis by him that we all are fed. And happy 
the townsman 

j Of the small town who unites the vocations of 
| town and of country. 

I He is exempt from the pressure by which the 
poor farmer is worried, 

Is not perplex’d by the citizens’ cares and 
soaring ambition, 

Who, with limited means, — especially women 
and maidens, — 

Think of nothing but aping the ways of the 
great and the wealthy. 

You should therefore bless your son’s disposi- 
tion so peaceful, 

And the like-minded wife whom we soon may 
expeCl him to marry.” 


| Thus he spoke. At that moment the mother 
and son stood before them. 
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By the hand she led him and plac’d him in 
front of her husband : — 

“ Father,” she said, “how often have we, 
when talking together, 

Thought of that joyful day in the future, when 
Hermann, selecting 

After long waiting his bride, at length would 
make us both happy ! 

All kinds of projects we form’d; designing 
first one, then another 

Girl as his wife, as we talk’d in the manner 
that parents delight in. 

Now the day has arriv’d ; and now has his 
bride been conduced 

Hither and shown him by Heaven ; his heart 
at length has decided. 

Were we not always saying that he should 
choose for himself, and 

Were you not lately wishing that he might 
feel for a maiden 

W arm and heartfelt emotions? And now has 
arriv’d the right moment ! 

Yes, he has felt and ha^ chosen, and like a 
man has decided. 

That fair maiden it is, the stranger whom he 
encounter’d. 

Give her him ; else he’ll remain — he has sworn 
it — unmarried forever.” 

And the son added himself: — “My father, 
Oh, give her ! My heart has 

Chosen purely and truly; she’ll make you an 
excellent daughter.” 

But the father was silent. Then suddenly rose 
the good pastor, 

And address’d him as follows: — “One single 
moment’s decisive 

Both of the life of a man, and of the whole 
of his future. 

After lengthen’d reflection, each resolution 
made by him 

Is but the work of a moment ; the prudent 
alone seize the right one. 

Nothing more dangerous is, in making a 
choice, than revolving 


What you so long have desir’d. ’Tis true the 
appearance at present 

Bears not the shape of the wish as you in 
your mind had conceiv'd it. 

For our wishes conceal the thing that we wish 
for ; our gifts too 

Come from above upon us, each clad in its 
own proper figure. 

Do not now mistake the maiden who has sue- 
; ceeded 

First in touching the heart of your good wise 
son, whom you love so. 

Happy is he who is able to clasp the hand of 
his first love, 

And whose dearest wish is not doom’d to pine 
in his bosom ! 

Yes, I can see by his face, already his fate is 
decided ; 

True afiedtion converts the youth to a man in 
a moment. 

He little changeable is; I fear me, if this you 
deny him, 

All the fairest years of his life will be chang’d 
into sorrow. 

Then in prudent fashion the druggist, who 
long had been wanting 

His opinion to give, rejoin’d in the following 
manner : — 

“ This is just a case when the middle course is 
the wisest ! 

"■‘''Hasten slowly,’ you know, was the motto of 
Caesar Augustus. 

I am always ready to be of use to my neighbors, 

And to turn to their profit what little wits I 
can boast of. 

Youth especially needs the guidance of those 
, who are older. 

tDet me then depart ; I fain would prove her, 
that maiden, 

! And will examine the people ’mongst whom 
she lives, and who know her. 
j I am not soon deceiv’d ; I know how to rate 
their opinions.” 


First this point and then that, and so con- ! Then forthwith replied the son, with eagerness 
fusing the feelings. 1 speaking : — 

Pure is Hermann’s mind ; from his youth I , “Do so, neighbor, and go, and make your 
have known him ; he never, ! inquiries. However, 

Even in boyhood, was wont to extend his should greatly prefer that our friend, the 
hand hither and thither. 1 pastor, went with you ; 

What he desir’d was suitable to him ; he held > Two such excellent men are witnesses none 


to it firmlv. 


can find fault with. 


Be not astonish’d and scared because there ! O my father ! the maiden no vagabond is, I 
appears on a sudden | assure you, 
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No mere adventurer, wand’ring about all over 
the country, 

And deceiving the inexperienc’d youths with 
her cunning ; 

No ! the harsh destiny link’d with this war, so 
destructive of all things, 

Which is destroying the world, and already 
has wholly uprooted 

Many a time-honor’d fabric, has driven the 
poor thing to exile. 

Are not brave men of noble birth now wan- 
d’ring in mis’ry? 

Princes are fleeing disguis’d, and monarchs in 
banishment living. 

Ah, and she also herself, the best of her sisters, 
is driven 

Out of her native land ; but her own mis- 
fortunes forgetting, 

Others she seeks to console, and, though help- 
less, is also most helpful. 

Great are the woes and distress which over the 
earth’s face are brooding, 

But may happiness not be evok’d from out of 
this sorrow ? 

May not I, in the arms of my bride, the wife 
I have chosen, 

Even rejoice at the war, as you at the great 
conflagration ?’ ’ 

Then replied the father, and open’d his mouth 
with importance : — 

“ Strangely indeed, my son, has your tongue 
been suddenly loosen’d, 


Which for years has stuck in your mouth, and 
mov’d there but rarely ! 

I to-day must experience that which threatens 
each father : 

How the ardent will of a son a too gentle 
mother 

Willingly favors, whilst each neighbor is ready 
to back him, 

Only provided it be at the cost of a father or 
husband ! 

But what use would it be to resist so many to- 
gether ? 

For I see that defiance and tears will otherwise 
greet me. 

Go and prove her, and in God’s name then 
hasten to bring her 

Home as my daughter ; if not, he must think 
no more of the maiden.” 

Thus spake the father. The son exclaim’d 
with jubilant gesture : — 

“Ere the ev’ning arrives, you shall have the 
dearest of daughters, 

Such as the man desires whose bosom is gov- 
ern’d by prudence ; 

And I venture to think the good creature is 
fortunate also. 

Yes, she will ever be grateful that I her father 
and mother 

Have restor’d her in you, as sensible children 
would wish it. 

But I will loiter no longer; I’ll straightway 
harness the horses, 





And conduct our friends on- the traces of her ! 
whom 1 love so, 

Leave the men to themselves and their own 
intuitive wisdom, 

And be guided alone by their decision, — I 
swear it, — 

And not see the maiden again, until she my , 
own is.” i 

Then he left the house; meanwhile the others 
were eagerly 

Settling many a point, and the weighty matter 
debating. , 

Hermann sped to the stable forthwith, where 
the spirited stallions 

Tranquilly stood and with eagerness swallow’d 
the pure oats before them, 

And the well-dried hay, which was cut from 
the best of their meadows. 

Then in eager haste in their mouths the shining 
bits plac’d he, I 

Quickly drew the harness through the well- I 
plated buckles, 

And then fasten’d the long broad reins in 
proper position, [ 

Led the horses out in the yard, where already I 
the carriage, 

Easily mov’d along by its pole, had been 
push’d by the servant. 

Then they restrain’d the impetuous strength 
of the fast-moving horses, 

Fastening both with neat-looking ropes to the 
bar of the carriage. 

Hermann seiz’d his whip, took his seat, and j 
drove to the gateway. I 

When in the roomy carriage his friends had 
taken their places, 

Swiftly he drove away, and left the pavement j 
behind them, j 

Left behind the walls of the town and the I 
clean-looking towers. | 

Thus sped Hermann along, till he reach’d the j 
familiar highway, ; 

Not delaying a moment, and galloping uphill j 
and downhill. | 

When however at length the village steeple - 
descried he, I 

And not far away lay the houses surrounded i 
by gardens, j 

He began to think it was time to hold in the 
horses. 

By the time-honor’d gloom of noble lime 
trees o’ershadow’d, 

Which for many a century past on the spot 
had been rooted, ! 


Stood there a green and spreading grass-plot 
in front of the village, 

Cover’d with turf, for the peasants and neigh- 
boring townsmen a playground. 

Scoop’d out under the trees, to no great 
* depth, stood a fountain. 

On descending the steps, some benches of 
stone might be seen there, 

Rang’d all around the spring, which cease- 
lessly well’d forth its waters, 

Cleanly, enclos’d by a low wall all round, and 
convenient to draw from. 

Hermann then determin’d beneath the shadow 
his horses 

With the carriage to stop. He did so, and 
spoke then as follows: — 

“Now, my friends, get down, and go by your- 
selves to discover 

Whether the maiden is worthy to have the 
hand which I offer. 

I am convinc’d that she is; and you’ll bring 
me no new or strange story : 

Had I to manage alone, I would straightway 
go off to the village. 

And in few words should my fate by the charm- 
ing creature be settled. 

Her you will easily recognize ’mongst all the 
rest of the people, 

For her appearance is altogether unlike that 
of others. 

But I will now describe the modest dress she 
\ is wearing: — 

^First a bodice red her well-arch ’d bosom up- 
\ raises, 

Prettily tied, while black are the stays fitting 
closely around her. 

Then the seams of the ruff she has carefully 
plaited and folded, 

Which, with modest grace, her chin so round 
is encircling. 

Free and joyously rises her head with its ele- 
gant oval, 

Strongly round bodkins of silver her back-hair 
is many times twisted ; 

Her blue well-plaited gown begins from under 
her bodice. 

And as she walks envelops her well-turn’d 
ankles completely. 

But I have one thing to say, and this must ex- 
pressly entreat you : 

Do not speak to the maiden, and let not your 
scheme be discover’d. 

But inquire of others, and hearken to all that 
they tell you. 

When you have leam’d enough to satisfy father 
and mother, 
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Then return to me straight, and we'll settle 
future proceedings. 

This is the plan which I have matur’d, while 
driving you hither." 

Thus he spoke, and the friends forthwith went 
on to the village, 

Where, in gardens and barns and houses, the 
multitude crowded ; 

All along the broad road the numberless carts 
were collected, 

Men were feeding the lowing cattle and feed- 
ing the horses. 

Women on every hedge the linen were care- 
fully drying, 

Whilst the children in glee were splashing 
about in the streamlet. 

Forcing their way through the wagons, and 
past the men and the cattle, 

Walk’d the ambassador spies, looking well to 
the righthand and lefthand, 

Hoping somewhere to see the form of the well- 
describ’d maiden ; 

But wherever they look’d, no trace of the girl 
they discover’d. 

Presently denser became the crowd. Round 
some of the wagons 

Men in a passion were quarreling, women also 
were screaming. 

Then of a sudden approach’d an aged man 
with firm footstep 

Marching straight up to the fighters; and forth- 
with was hush’d the contention 

When he bade them be still, and with fatherly 
earnestness threaten’d. 

“Are we not yet,” he exclaim’d, “by mis- 
fortune so knitted together 

As to have learn’ d at length the art of recip- 
rocal patience 

And toleration, though each cannot measure 
the aCtions of others ? 

Prosperous men indeed may quarrel ! Will 
sorrow not teach you 

How no longer as formerly you should quarrel 
with brethren ? 

Each should give way to each other, when 
treading the soil of the stranger, 

And, as you hope for mercy yourselves, you 
should share your possessions.” 

Thus the man address’d them, and all were 
silent. In peaceful 

Humor the reconcil’d men look’d after their 
cattle and wagons. 

When the pastor heard the man discourse in 
this fashion, 


And the foreign magistrate’s peaceful nature 
discover’d, 

He approach’d him in turn, and used this sig- 
nificant language: — 

“Truly, father, when nations are living in 
days of good fortune, 

Drawing their food from the earth, which 
gladly opens its treasures, 

And its wish’d-for gifts each year and each 
month is renewing, 

Then all matters go smoothly; each thinks 
himself far the wisest 

And the best, and so they exist by the side of 
each other, 

And the most sensible man no better than 
others is reckon’d ; 

For the world moves on, as if by itself and in 
silence. 

But when distress unsettles our usual manner 
of living, 

Pulls down each time-honor’ d fabric, and 
roots up the seed in our gardens, 

Drives the man and his wife far away from the 
home they delight in, 

Hurries them off in confusion through days 
and nights full of anguish, 

Ah ! then look we around in search of the man 
who is wisest, 

And no longer in vain he utter* his words full 
of wisdom. 

Tell me whether you be these fugitives’ magis- 
trate, father, 

Over whose mind^ you appear to possess such 
an influence soothing? 

Aye, to-day I could deem you one of the 
leaders of old time. 

Who through wastes and through deserts con- 
ducted the wandering people ; 

I could imagine ’twas Joshua I am addressing, 
or Moses.” 

Then with solemn looks the magistrate an- 
swer’d as follows: — 

“Truly the present times resemble the strangest 
of old times, 

Which are preserv’d in the pages of history, 
sacred or common. 

He in these days who has liv’d to-day and 
yesterday only, 

Many a year has liv’d, events so crowd on each 
other. 

When I reflect back a little, a gray old age I 
could fancy 

On my head to be lying, and yet my strength 
is still aCtive. 
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Yes, we people in truth may liken ourselves to 
those others 

Unto whom in a fiery bush appear’d, in a 
solemn 

Moment, the Lord our God ; in fire and clouds 
we behold him.” 

When the pastor would fain continue to speak 
on this subject, 

And was anxious to learn the fate of the man 
and his party, 


Quickly into his ear his companion secretly 
whisper’d : — 

“Speak for a time with the magistrate, turning 
your talk on the maiden, 

Whilst I wander about, endeavoring to find 
her. Diredlly 

; I am successful, I’ll join you again/’ Then 
nodded the pastor, 

And the spy went to seek her, in bams and 
through hedges and gardens. 
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THE AGE. 


W HEN the pastor ask’d the foreign magis- ; 
trate questions, 

What the people had suffer’d, how long from ’ 
their homes they had wander’d, 

Then the man replied: — 4 'By no means short ! 

are our sorrows, ; 

For we have drunk the bitters of many a long 
year together, 

All the more dreadful, because our fairest 
hopes have been blighted. 

Who can deny that his heart beat wildly and 
high in his bosom, 

And that with purer pulses his breast more 
freely was throbbing, 

When the newborn sun first rose in the whole 
of its glory, 

When we heard of the right of man to have j 
all things in common, j 

Heard of noble equality, and of inspiriting j 

freedom ! 

Each man then hop’d to attain new life for 
himself, and the fetters 

Which had encircled many a land appear’d to 
be broken, I 

Fetters held by the hands of sloth and selfish j 

indulgence. 

Did not all nations turn their gaze, in those 
days of emotion, 

Tow'rds the world’s capital, which so many a 
long year had been so, 

And then more than ever deserv’d a name so 
distinguish’d ? 

Were not the men, who first proclaim’d so 
noble a message, 

-Names that are worthy to rank with the high- 
est the sun ever shone on ? 

Did not each give to mankind his courage and 
genius and language ? | 


“And we also, as neighbors, at first were 
warmly excited. 

Presently after began the war, and the train 
of arm’d Frenchmen 

Nearer approach’d; at first they appear’d to 
bring with them friendship, 

And they brought it in fadl ; for all their souls 
were exalted. 

And the gay trees of liberty ev’rywhere gladly 
they planted, 

Promising unto each his own, and the govern- 
ment long’d for. 

Greatly at this was youth, and greatly old age 
was delighted, 

And the joyous dance began round the newly- 
rais’d standards. 

In this manner the overpow’ring Frenchmen 
soon conquer’d 

First the minds of the men, with their fiery 
lively proceedings, 

Then the hearts of the women, with irresistible 
graces. 

Even the strain of the war, with its many de- 
mands, seem’d but trifling, 

For before our eyes the distance by hope was 
illumin’d, 

Luring our gaze far ahead into paths now first 
open’d before us. 

“Oh, how joyful the time, when with his bride 
the glad bridegroom 

Whirls in the dance, awaiting the day that will 
join them forever! 

But more glorious far was the time when the 
Highest of all things 

Which man’s mind can conceive, close by and 
attainable seemed. 
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Then were the tongues of all loosen’d, and 
words of wisdom and feeling 

Not by graybeards alone, but by men and by 
striplings were utter’d. 

“ But the heavens soon clouded became. For 
the sake of the mast’ry 

Strove a contemptible crew, unfit to accom- 
plish good adtions. 

Then they murder’d each other, and took to 
oppressing their new-found 

Neighbors and brothers, and sent on missions 
whole herds of self-seekers ; 

And the superiors took to carousing and rob- 
bing by wholesale, 

And the inferiors down to the lowest carous’d 
and robb’d also. 

Nobody thought of aught else than having 
enough for to-morrow. 

Terrible was the distress, and daily increas’d 
the oppression. 

None the cry understood, that they of the 
day were the masters. 

Then even temperate minds were attack’d by 
sorrow and furv ; 

Each one' refledled, and swore to avenge all 
the injuries suffer’d, 

And to atone for the bitter loss of hopes twice 
defrauded. 

Presently Fortune declar’d herself on the side 
of the Germans, 

And the French were compell’d to retreat by 
forc’d marches before them. 

Ah ! the sad fate of the war we then for the 
first time experienc’d. 

For the vi&or is kind and humane, at least 
he appears so, 

And he spares the man he has vanquish’d, as 
if he his own were, 

When he employs him daily, and with his 
property helps him. 

But the fugitive knows no law ; he wards off 
death only, 

And both quickly and recklessly all that he 
meets with, consumes he. 

Then his mind becomes heated apace; and 
soon desperation 

Fills his heart, and impels him to all kinds of 
criminal actions. 

Nothing then holds he respected, he steals it. 
With furious longing 

On the woman he rushes; his lust becomes 
awful to think of. 

Death all around him he sees, his last minutes 
in cruelty spends he, 


Wildly exulting in blood, and exulting in 
howls and in anguish. 

“Then in the minds of our men arose a ter- 
rible yearning 

That which was lost to avenge, and that which 
remain’d to defend still. 

All of them seiz’d upon arms, lur’d on by the 
fugitives’ hurry, 

By their pale faces, and by their shy, uncertain 
demeanor. 

There was heard the sound of alarm-bells un- 
ceasingly ringing, 

And the approach of danger restrain’d not 
their violent fury. 

Soon into weapons were turn’d the implements 
peaceful of tillage, 

And with dripping blood the scythe and the 
pitchfork were cover’d. 

Every foeman without distinction was ruth- 
lessly slaughter’d, 

Fury was ev’rywhere raging, and artful, cow- 
ardly weakness. 

May I never again see men in such wretched 
confusion ! 

Even the raging wild beast is a better objeCt 
to gaze on. 

Ne’er let them speak of freedom, as if them- 
selves they could govern ! 

All the evil which Law has driven far back in 
the corner 

Seems to escape as soon as the fetters which 
bound it are loosen’d.” 

“Excellent man,” replied the pastor, with 
emphasis speaking: — 

“If you’re mistaken in man, ’tis not forme 
to reprove you. 

Evil enough have you suffer’d indeed from his 
cruel proceedings ! 

Would you but look back, however, on days 
so laden with sorrow, 

You would yourself confess how much that is 
good you have witness’d, 

Much that is excellent, which remains con- 
ceal’d in the bosom 

Till by danger ’tis stirr’d, and till necessity 
makes man 

Show himself as an angel, a tutelar God unto 
others.” 

Then with a smile replied the worthy old 
magistrate, saying: — 

“Your reminder is wise, like that which they 
give to the suff’rer 

Who has had his dwelling burn’d down, that 
under the ruins 
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Gold and silver are lying, though melted and 
cover’d with ashes. 

Little, indeed, it may be, and yet that little is 
precious, 

And the poor man digs it up, and rejoices at 
finding the treasure. 

Gladly, therefore, I turn my thoughts to those 
few worthy actions 

Which my memory still is able to dwell on 
with pleasure. 

Yes, I will not deny it, I saw late foemen 
uniting 

So as to save the town from harm ; I saw with 
devotion 


Parents, children and friends impossible ac- 
tions attempting, 

Saw how the youth of a sudden became a 
man, how the gray beard 

Once more was young, how the child as a 
stripling appear’d in a moment. 

Aye, and the weaker sex, as people commonly 
call it, 

Show’d itself brave and daring, with presence 
of mind all-unwonted. 

Let me now, in the first place, describe a deed 
of rare merit 

By a high-spirited girl accomplish’d, an ex- 
cellent maiden, 
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Who in the great farmhouse remain’d behind 
with the servants, 

When the whole of the men had departed, to 
fight with the strangers. 

Well, there fell on the court a troop of vaga- 
bond scoundrels, 

Plund’ring and forcing their way inside the 
rooms of the women. 

Soon they cast their eyes on the forms of the 
grown-up fair maiden, 

And of the other dear girls, in age little more 
than mere children. 

Hurried away by raging desire, unfeelingly 
rush’d they 

On the trembling band, and on the high- 
spirited maiden. 

But she instantly seiz’d the sword from the 
side of a ruffian, 

Hew’d him down to the ground; at her feet 
straight fell he, all bleeding. 

Then with doughty strokes the maidens she 
bravely deliver’d, 

Wounded four more of the robbers; with life, 
however, escap’d they. 

Then she lock’d up the court, and, arm’d still, 
waited for succor.” 

When the pastor heard the praise of the maiden 
thus utter’d, 

Feelings of hope for his friend forthwith arose 
in his bosom, 

And he prepar’d to ask what had been the 
fate of the damsel, 

Whether she, in the sorrowful flight, form’d 
one of the people? 

At this moment, however, the druggist nimbly 
approach’d them, 

Pull’d the sleeve of the pastor, and whisper’d 
to him as follows: — 

“I have at last pick’d out the maiden from 
many a hundred 

By her description ! Pray come and judge 
for yourself with your own eyes; 

Bring the magistrate with you, that we may 
learn the whole story.” 

So they turn’d themselves round; but the 
magistrate found himself summon’d 

By his own followers, who had need of his 
presence and counsel. 

But the pastor forthwith the druggist accom- 
panied, till they 

Came to a gap in the hedge, when the latter 
pointed with slyness. 

“See you,” exclaim’d he, “the maiden ? The 
child’s clothes she has been changing. 
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And I recognize well the old calico — also the 
cushion- 

Cover of blue, which Hermann took in the 
bundle and gave her. 

Quickly and well, of a truth, she has used the 
presents left with her. 

These are evident proofs; and all the rest 
coincide too; 

For a bodice red her well-arch’d bosom up- 
raises, 

Prettily tied, while black are the stays fitting 
close around her. 

Then the seams of the ruff she has carefully 
plaited and folded, 

Which, with modest grace, her chin so round 
is encircling; 

Free and joyously rises her head, with its 
elegant oval, 

Strongly round bodkins of silver her back 
hair is many times twisted. 

When she is sitting, we plainly see her noble 
proportions, 

And the blue well-plaited gowm which begins 
from close to her bosom, 

And in rich folds descending, her well-turn’d 
ankles envelops. 

’Tis she, beyond all doubt. So come, that we 
may examine 

Whether she be both a good and a frugal and 
virtuous maiden.” 

Then the pastor rejoin’d, the sitting damsel 
inspedting : — 

“ That she enchanted the youth, I confess is 
no matter of wonder, 

For she stands the test of the gaze of a man 
of experience. 

Happy the person to whom Mother Nature the 
right face has given ! 

She recommends him at all times, he never 
appears as a stranger, 

Each one gladly approaches, and each one be- 
side him would linger, 

If with his face is combin’d a pleasant and 
courteous demeanor. 

Yes, I assure you the youth has indeed dis- 
cover’d a maiden 

Who the whole of the days of his life will 
enliven with gladness, 

And with her womanly strength assist him at 
all times and truly. 

Thus a perfedi body preserves the soul also in 
pureness, 

And a vigorous youth of a happy old age gives 
assurance.” 




After reflecting a little, the druggist made 
answer as follows: — 

“Yet appearances oft are deceitful. I trust 
not the outside. 

Often, indeed, have I found the truth of the 
proverb which tells us : 

Ere you share a bushel of salt with a new- 
found acquaintance, 

Do not trust him too readily ; time will make 
you more certain 

How you and he will get on, and whether your 
friendship is lasting. 

Let us then, in the first place, inquire amongst 
the good people 

Unto whom the maiden is known, who can tell 
us about her." 

“Well, of a truth I commend your prudence/ ’ 
the pastor continu'd : — 

“Not for ourselves are we wooing! To woo 
for others is serious." 

So they started to meet the worthy magistrate, 
seeing 

How in the course of his business he was 
ascending the main street. 

And the wise pastor straightway address’d him 
with foresight as follows: — 

“We, by-the-by, have just seen a girl in the 
neighboring garden 

Under an apple tree sitting, and clothes for 
the children preparing, 

Made of worn calico which for the purpose 
was doubtless presented. 

We were pleas’d by her face ; she appears to 
be one of the right sort. 

Tell us, what know you about her? We ask 
from a laudable motive." 

When the magistrate came to the garden and 
peep’d in, exclaim’d he : — 

“Well do I know her, in truth; for when I 
told you the story 

Of that noble deed which was done by the 
maiden I spoke of, 

How she seiz’d on the sword, and defended 
herself and the servants, — 

She the heroine was ! You can see how aClive 
her nature. 

But she’s as good as she’s strong; for her 
aged kinsman she tended 

Until the time of his death, for he died over- 
whelm’d by affliction 

At the distress of his town, and the danger 
his goods were expos’d to. 

Also with mute resignation she bore the griev- 
ous affliction 
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Of her betroth’d’s sad death, a noble young 
man who, incited 

By the first fire of noble thoughts, to struggle 
for freedom, 

Went himself to Paris, and soon found a ter- 
rible death there. 

For, as at home, so there, he fought ’gainst 
intrigue and oppression." 


Thus the magistrate spoke. The others de- 
parted and thank’d him, 

And the pastor produc’d a gold piece (the 
silver his purse held 

| He some hours before had with genuine kind- 
ness expended 

When he saw the fugitives passing in sorrowful 
masses). 

And the magistrate handed it, saying: — “ Di- 
vide it, I pray you, 

’Mongst those who need it the most. May 
God give it prosperous increase." 


1 But the man refus’d to accept it, and said : — 
“ I assure you, 

Many a dollar we’ve sav’d, and plenty of 
clothing and such things, 
i And I trust we may reach our homes before 
they are finish’d." 


Then continu’d the pastor, the gold in his 
! hand once more placing: — 

J “ None should delay to give in days like the 
! present, and no one 

: Ought to refuse to receive what is offer’d with 
liberal kindness. 

No one can tell how long he will keep what 
j in peace he possesses, 

; No one, how long he is doom’d in foreign 
countries to wander, 

| While he’s depriv’d of the field and the garden 
by which he is nurtur’d." 

“Bravo!" added in turn the druggist, with 
eagerness speaking : — 

| “ Had I but money to spare in my pocket, you 
surely should have it — 

Silver and gold alike ; for your followers cer- 
tainly need it. 

Yet I’ll not leave you without a present, if 
I only to show you 

My good will, and I hope you will take the 
j will for the aCtion." 

i Thus he spoke and pull’d out by the strings 
the leather embroider’d 

Pouch, in which he was wont his stock of 
j tobacco to carry, 
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Daintily open’d and shar’d its contents — some 
two or three pipes’ full. 

“ Small in truth is the gift,” he added. The 
magistrate answer’d: — 

1 * Good tobacco is always a welcome present 
to travelers.” 

Then the druggist began his canister to praise 
very highly. 

But the pastor drew him away, and the magis- 
trate left them. 

“ Come, let us hasten !” exclaim’d the sensible 
man, “for our young friend 

Anxiously waits; without further delay let 
him hear the good tidings.” 

So they hasten’d and came, and found that 
the youngster was leaning 

’Gainst his carriage under the lime trees. The 
horses w r ere pawing 

Wildly the turf; he held them in check and 
stood there all pensive, 

Silently gazing in front, and saw not his 
friends coming near him, 

Till, as they came, they call’d him and gave 
him signals of triumph. 

Some way off the druggist already began to 
address him, 

But they approach’d the youth still nearer, 
and then the good pastor 

Seiz’d his hand and spoke and took the word 
from his comrade: — 

“Friend, I wish you joy! Your eye so true 
and your true heart 

Rightly have chosen ! May you and the wife 
of your young days be happy ! 

She is full worthy of you ; so come and turn 
round the carriage, 

That we may reach without delay the end of 
the village, 

So as to woo her, and shortly escort the dear 
creature home with us,” 

But the youth stood still, and without any 
token of pleasure 

Heard the words of the envoy, though sound- 
ing consoling and heav’nly, 

Deeply sigh’d and said: — “We came full 
speed in the carriage, 

And shall probably go back home asham’d 
and but slowly ; 

For, since I have been waiting care has fallen 
upon me, 

Doubt and suspicion and all that a heart full 
of love is expos’d to. 

Do you suppose we have only to come, for the 
maiden to follow, 


Just because we are rich, and she poor and 
wandering in exile? 

Poverty, when undeserv’d, itself makes proud. 
The fair maiden 

Seems to be adlive and frugal; the world she 
may claim as her portion. 

Do you suppose that a woman of such great 
beauty and manners 

Can have grown up without exciting love in 
man’s bosom ? 

Do you suppose that her heart until now has 
to love been fast closed ? 

Do not drive thither in haste, for perchance to 
our shame and confusion 

We shall have slowly to turn towards home the 
heads of our horses. 

Yes, some youth, I fear me, possesses her heart, 
and already 

She has doubtless promis’d her hand and her 
solemn troth plighted, 

And I shall stand all asham’d before her when 
making my offer. ’ ’ 

Then the pastor proceeded to cheer him with 
words of good comfort, 

But his companion broke in, in his usual talk- 
ative manner : — 

“As things used to be, this embarrassment 
would not have happen’d, 

When each matter was brought to a close in an 
orthodox fashion. 

Then for their son themselves the bride the 
parents selected, 

And a friend of the house was secretly call’d 
in the first place. 

He was then quietly sent as a suitor to visit 
the parents 

Of the selected bride; and, dress’d in bis 
gayest apparel, 

Went after dinner some Sunday to visit the ex- 
cellent burgher, 

And began by exchanging polite remarks on 
all subjedls, 

Cleverly turning and bending the talk in the 
proper direction. 

After long beating about the bush, he flatter’d 
the daughter, 

And spoke well of the man and the house that 
gave his commission. 

Sensible people soon saw his drift, and the sen- 
sible envoy 

Watch’d how the notion was taken, and then 
could explain himself farther. 

If they declin’d the proposal, why then the 
refusal cost nothing, 
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But if all prosper’d, why then the suitor for- 
ever thereafter 

Play’d the first fiddle at every family feast and 
rejoicing. 

For the married couple remember’d the whole 
of their lifetime 

Whose was the skilful hand by which the mar- 
riage knot tied was. 

All this now is chang’d, and with many an ex- 
cellent custom 

Has gone quite out of fashion. Each person 
woos for himself now. 

Everyone now must bear the weight of a maid- 
en’s refusal 

On his own shoulders, and stand all asham’d 
before her, if needs be.” 

“Let that be as it may,” then answer’d the 
young man who scarcely 

Heard what was said, and his mind had made 
up already in silence: — 

“I will go myself, and out of the mouth of 
the maiden 


Learn my own fate, for towards her I cherish 
the most trustful feelings 

That any man ever cherish’d towards any 
woman whatever. 

That which she says will be good and sensible, 
— this I am sure of. 

If I am never to see her again, I must once 
more behold her, 

And the ingenuous gaze of her black eyes must 
meet for the last time. 

If to my heart I may clasp her never, her 
bosom and shoulders 

I would once more see, which my arm so longs 
to encircle ; 

Once more the mouth I would see, from which 
one kiss and a Yes will 

Make me happy forever, a No forever undo me. 

But now leave me alone ! Wait here no longer. 
Return you 

Straight to my father and mother, in order to 
tell them in person 

That their son was right, and that the maiden 
is worthy. 
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And so leave me alone ! I myself shall return 
by the footpath 

Over the hill by the pear tree and then de- 
scend through the vineyard, 

Which is the shortest way back. Oh, may I 
soon with rejoicing 

Take the belov’d one home ! But perchance 
all alone I must slink back 

By that path to our house and tread it no more 
with a light heart/’ 

Thus he spoke, *and then plac’d the reins in 
the hands of the pastor, 

Who, in a knowing way both the foaming 
horses restraining, 

Nimbly mounted the carriage, and took the 
seat of the driver. 

But you still delay’d, good cautious neighbor, 
and spoke thus: — 

“Friend, I will gladly intrust to you soul, and 
spirit, and mind too, 

But my body and bones are not preserv’d in j 
the best way I 

When the hand of a parson such worldly mat- 
ters as reins grasps !” 

But you smil’d in return, you sensible pastor, 
replying : — 


“Pray jump in, nor fear with both body and 
spirit to trust me, 

For this hand to hold the reins has long been 
accustom’d, 

And these eyes are train’d to turn the corner 
with prudence. 

For we were wont to drive the carriage, when 
living at Strasburg, 

At the time when with the young baron I went 
there, for daily, 

Driven by me, through the echoing gateway 
thunder’d the carriage 

By the dusty roads to distant meadows and 
lindens, 

Through the crowds of the people who spend 
their lifetime in walking.” 

Partially comforted, then his neighbor mounted 
the carriage, 

Sitting like one prepar’d to make a wise jump, 
if needs be, 

And the stallions, eager to reach their stables, 
cours’d homewards, 

While beneath their powerful hoofs the dust 
rose in thick clouds. 

Long there stood the youth, and saw the dust 
rise before him, 

Saw the dust disperse; but still he stood there, 
unthinking. 




DOROTHEA. 


A S the man on a journey, who, just at the 
moment of sunset, 

Fixes his gaze once more on the rapidly van- 
ishing planet, 

Then on the side of the rocks and in the dark 
thicket still sees he 

Hov’ring its image; wherever he turns his 
looks, on in front still 

Runs it, and glitters and wavers before him in 
colors all splendid, 

So before Hermann’s eyes did the beautiful 
form of the maiden 

Softly move, and appear’d to follow the path 
through the cornfields. 

But he rous’d himself up from his startling 
dream, and then slowly 
Turn’d tow’rd the village his steps, and once 
more started,— for once more 
Saw he the noble maiden’s stately figure ap- 
proaching. 

Fixedly gaz’d he; it was no phantom in truth ; 
she herself ’twas. 

In her hands by the handle she carried two 
pitchers, — one larger, 

One of a smaller size, and nimbly walk’d to 
the fountain. 

And he joyfully went to meet her; the sight 
of her gave him 

Courage and strength, and so he address’d the 
surpris’d one as follows: — 

“Do I find you again, brave maiden, engag’d 
in assisting 

Others so soon, and in giving refreshment to 
those who may need it? 

Tell me why you have come all alone to the 
spring so far distant, 


Whilst the rest are content with the water 
that’s found in the village ? 

This one, indeed, special virtue possesses, and 
pleasant to drink is. 

Is’t for the sake of that sick one you come, 
whom you sav’d with such courage?” 

Then the good maiden the youth in friendly 
fashion saluted, 

Saying: — “ Already my walk to the fountain 
is fully rewarded, 

Since I have found the kind person who gave 
us so many good presents ; 

For the sight of a giver, like that of a gift, is 
refreshing. 

Come and see for yourself the persons who 
tasted your kindness, 

And receive the tranquil thanks of all you 
have aided. 

But that you mav know the reason why 1 have 
come here, 

Water to draw at a spot where the spring is 
both pure and unceasing, 

I must inform you that thoughtless men have 
disturb’d all the water 

Found in the village, by carelessly letting the 
horses and oxen 

Wade about in the spring which gives the in- 
habitants water. 

In the same manner, with all their washing 
and cleaning, they’ve dirtied 

All the troughs of the village, and all the 
fountains have sullied. 

For each one of them only thinks how quickly 
and soon he 
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May supply his own wants, and cares not for 
those who come after.” 

Thus she spoke, and soon she arriv’d at the 
foot of the broad steps 

With her companion, and both of them sat 
themselves down on the low wall 

Round the spring. She bent herself over, to 
draw out the water, 

He the other pitcher took up, and bent him- 
self over, 

And in the blue of the heavens they saw their 
figures reflected, 

Waving, and nodding, and in the mirror their 
greetings exchanging. 

“Now let me drink,” exclaim’d the youth in 
accents of gladness, 

And she gave him the pitcher. They then, 
like old friends, sat together, 

Leaning against the vessels, when she address’d 
him as follows: — 

“ Say, why find I you here without your car- 
riage and horses, 

Far from the place where first I saw you? 
Pray how came you hither?” 

Hermann thoughtfully gaz’d on the ground, 
but presently lifted 

Calmly towards her his glances, and gaz’d on 
her face in kind fashion, 

Feeling quite calm and compos’d. And yet 
with love to address her 

Found he quite out of the question ; for love 
from her eyes was not beaming, 

But an intelleCl clear, which bade him use 
sensible language. 

Soon he colle&ed his thoughts, and quietly 
said to the maiden : — 

“Let me speak, my child, and let me answer 
your questions. 

’Tis for your sake alone I have come, — why 
seek to conceal it? 

For I happily live with two affectionate pa- 
rents, 

Whom I faithfully help to look after our house 
and possessions, 

Being an only son, while numerous are our 
employments. 

I look after the field-work; the house is care- 
fully manag’d 

By my father; my mother the hostelry cheers 
and enlivens. 

But you also have doubtless found out how 
greatly the servants, 

Sometimes by fraud, and sometimes by levity, 
worry their mistress, 
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Constantly making her change them, and barter 
one fault for another. 

Long has my mother, therefore, been wanting 
a girl in the household, 

Who, not only with hand, but also with heart 
might assist her, 

In the place of the daughter she lost, alas, 
prematurely. 

Now when I saw you to-day near the carriage, 
so aCtive and sprightly, 

Saw the strength of your arm and the perfeCt 
health of your members. 

When I heard your sensible words, I was struck 
with amazement, 

And I hasten’d back home, deservedly praising 
the stranger 

Both to my parents and friends. And now I 
come to inform you 

What they desire, as I do. Forgive my stam- 
mering language!” 

“Do not hesitate,” said she, “to tell me the 
rest of your story ; 

I have with gratitude felt that you have not 
sought to insult me. 

Speak on boldly, I pray; your words shall 
never alarm me ; 

You would fain hire me now as maid to your 
father and mother, 

To look after the house, which now is in ex- 
cellent order. 

And you think that in me you have found a 
qualified maiden, 

One that is able to work, and not of a quarrel- 
some nature. 

Your proposal was short, and short shall my 
answer be also : — 

Yes! with you I will go, and the voice of my 
destiny follow. 

I have fulfill’d my duty, and brought the lying- 
in woman 

Back to her friends again, who all rejoice at 
her rescue. 

Most of them now are together, the rest wall 
presently join them. 

All expeCt that they, in a few short days, will 
be able 

Homewards to go ; ’tis thus that exiles them- 
selves love to flatter. 

But I cannot deceive myself with hopes so 
delusive 

In these sad days which promise still sadder 
days in the future ; 

For all the bonds of the world are loosen’d, 
and naught can rejoin them, 



Save that supreme necessity over our future 
impending. 

If in the house of so worthy a man I can earn 
my own living, 

Serving under the eye of his excellent wife, I 
will do so ; 

For a wandering girl bears not the best repu- 
tation. 

Yes! with you I will go, as soon as I’ve taken 
the pitcher 

Back to my friends, and receiv’d the blessing 
of those worthy people. 

Come ! you needs must see them, and from 
their hands shall receive me.” 

Joyfully heard the youth the willing maiden’s 
decision, 

Doubting whether he now had not better tell 
her the whole truth ; 

But it appear’d to him best to let her remain 
in her error, 

First to take her home, and then for her love 
to entreat her. 

Ah ! but now he espied a golden ring on her 
finger, 

And so let her speak, while he attentively 
listen’d : — 

“Let us now return,” she continu’d; “the 
custom is always 

To admonish the maidens who tarry too long 
at the fountain, 

Yet how delightful it is by the fast-flowing 
water to chatter ! ’ ’ 

Then they both arose, and once more directed 
their glances 

Into the fountain, and then a blissful longing 
came o’er them. 

So from the ground by the handles she silently 
lifted the pitchers, 

Mounted the steps of the well, and Hermann 
follow’d the lov’d one. 

One of the pitchers he ask’d her to give him, 
thus sharing the burden. 

“Leave it,” she said ; “the weight feels less 
when thus they are balanc’d ; 

And the master I’ve soon to obey should not 
be my servant. 

Gaze not so earnestly at me, as if my fate were 
still doubtful ! 

^ Women should learn betimes to serve, accord- 
ing to station, 

For by serving alone she attains at last to the 
mastery, 


To the due influence which she ought to possess 
in the household. 

Early the sister must learn to serve her brothers 
and parents, 

And her life is ever a ceaseless going and 
coming, 

Or a lifting and carrying, working and doing 
for others.''; 

Well for her she finds no manner of life 
too offensive, 

And if to her the hours of night and of day 
all the same are, 

So that her work never seems too mean, her 
needle too pointed, 

So that herself she forgets, and liveth only for 
others ! 

For as a mother in truth she needs the whole 
of the virtues, 

When the suckling awakens the sick one, and 
nourishment calls for 

From the exhausted parent, heaping cares upon 
suff’ring. 

Twenty men together could not endure such a 
burden, 

And they ought not, — and yet they gratefully 
ought to behold it.” 

Thus she spoke, and with her silent companion 
advanc’d she 

Through the garden, until the floor of the 
granary reach’d they, 

Where the sick woman lay, whom she left by 
her daughters attended, 

Those dear rescu’d maidens, the types of in- 
nocent beauty. 

Both of them enter’d the room, and from the 
other direction, 

Holding a child in each hand, her friend, the 
magistrate, enter’d. 

These had lately been lost for some time by the 
sorrowing mother, 

But the old man had now found them out in 
the crowd of the people. 

And they sprang in with joy, to greet their 
dearly-lov’d mother, 

To rejoice in a brother, the playmate now seen 
for the first time ! 

Then on Dorothea they sprang, and greeted 
her warmly, 

Asking for bread and fruit, but asking for 
drink before all things. 

And they handed the water all round. The 
children first drank some, 

Then the sick woman drank, with her daugh- 
ters, the magistrate also. 
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All were refresh’d, and sounded the praise of 
the excellent water; 

Mineral was it, and very reviving, and whole- 
some for drinking. 

Then with a serious look continu’d the maiden, 
and spoke thus: — 

“ Friends, to your mouths for the last time in 
truth I have lifted the pitcher, 

And for the last time, alas, have moisten’d 
your lips with pure water. 

But whenever in scorching heat your drink 
may refresh you, 

And in the shade you enjoy repose and a 
fountain unsullied, 

Then remember me, and all my friendly assist- 
ance, 

Which I from love, and not from relationship 
merely, have render’d. 

All your kindness to me, as long as life lasts, 
I’ll remember. 

I unwillingly leave you; but each one is now 
to each other 

Rather a burden than comfort. We all must 
shortly be scatter’d 

Over a foreign land, unless to return we are 
able. 

See, here stands the youth to whom for those 
gifts we’re indebted, 

All those clothes for the child, and all those 
acceptable viands. 

Well, he has come, and is anxious that I to 
his house should go with him, 

There as a servant to adt to his rich and ex- 
cellent parents, 

And I have not refus’d him, for serving ap- 
pears my vocation, 

And to be serv’d by others at home would 
seem like a burden. 

So I’ll go willingly with him; the youth ap- 
pears to be prudent ; 

Thus will his parents be properly car’d for, as 
rich people should be. 

Therefore, now, farewell, my much-lov’d 
friend, and be joyful 

In your living infant, who looks so healthily 
at you. 

When you press him against your bosom, 
wrapp’d up in those color’d 

Swaddling-clothes, then remember the youth 
who so kindly bestow’d them, 

And who in future will feed and clothe me 
also, your lov’d friend. 

You too, excellent man,” to the magistrate 
turning, she added : — 


“Warmly I thank for so often adling the part 
of a father.” 

Then she knelt herself down before the lying- 
in patient, 

Kiss’d the weeping woman, her whisper’d 
blessing receiving. 

Meanwhile the worthy magistrate spoke to 
Hermann as follows: — 

“You deserve, my friend, to be counted 
amongst the good landlords 

Who are anxious to manage their house 
through qualified people. 

For I have often observ’d how cautiously men 
are accustom’d 

Sheep and cattle and horses to watch, when 
buying or bart’ring; 

But a man, who’s so useful, provided he’s 
good and efficient, 

And who does so much harm and mischief by 
treacherous dealings, 

Him will people admit to their houses by 
chance and haphazard, 

And too late find reason to rue an o’erhasty 
decision. 

This you appear to understand, for a girl you 
have chosen 

As your servant, and that of your parents, 
who thoroughly good is. 

Treat her w T ell, and as long as she finds the 
business suits her, 

You will not miss your sister, your parents 
will miss not their daughter.” 

Other persons now enter’d, the patient’s near- 
est relations, 

Many articles bringing, and better lodgings 
announcing. 

All were inform’d of the maiden’s decision, 
and warmly bless’ d Hermann, 

Both with significant looks, and also with 
grateful expressions, 

And one secretly whisper’d into the ear of 
another: — 

“If the master should turn to a bridegroom, 
her home is provided.” 

Hermann then presently took her hand, and 
address’d her as follows: — 

“Let us be going; the day is declining, and 
far off the village.” 

Then the women, with lively expressions, em- 
brac’d Dorothea; 

Hermann drew her away; they still continu’d 
to greet her. 

Next the children, with screams and terrible 
crying, attack’d her, 
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Pulling her clothes, their second mother re- 
fusing to part from. 

But first one of the women, and then another 
rebuk’d them: — 

“Children, hush! to the town she is going, 
intending to bring you 

Plenty of gingerbread back, which your brother 
already had order’d, 


From the confedlioner, when the stork was 
passing there lately, 

And she’ll soon return, with the papers prettily 
gilded.” 

So at length the children releas’d her; but 
scarcely could Hermann 

Tear her from their embraces and distant- 
signaling kerchiefs. 
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S O tow’rd the sun, now fast sinking to rest, 
the two walk’d together, 

Whilst he veil’d himself deep in clouds which 
thunder portended ; 

Out of his veil now here, now there, with fiery 
glances 

Beaming over the plain with rays foreboding 
and lurid. 

“May this threatening weather,” said Her- 
mann. “not bring to us shortly 
Hail and violent rain, for well does the har- 
vest now promise.” 

And they both rejoic’d in the corn so lofty 
and waving, 

Well nigh reaching the heads of the two tall 
figures that walk’d there. 

Then the maiden spoke to her friendly leader 
as follows : — 

“Generous youth, to whom I shall owe a kind 
destiny shortly, 

Shelter and home, when so many poor exiles 
must weather the tempest, 

In the first place tell me all about your good 
parents, 

Whom I intend to serve with all my soul from 
henceforward ; 

Knowing one’s master, ’tis easier far to give 
satisfaction, | 

By rememb’ring the things which he deems of 
the highest importance, j 

And on which he has set his heart with the , 
greatest decision. i 

Tell me, then, how best I can win your father | 
and mother.” 

Then the good and sensible youth made answer j 
as follows: — 

“You are indeed quite right, my kind and ex- j 

cellent maiden, ! 

To begin by asking about the tastes of my j 

parents ! I 


For I have hitherto striven in vain to satisfy 
father, 

When I look’d after the inn, as well as my 
regular duty, 

Working early and late in the field, and tend- 
ing the vineyard. 

Mother indeed was contented ; she knew how 
to value my efforts ; 

And she will certainly hold you to be an ex- 
cellent maiden, 

If you take care of the house, as though the 
dwelling your own were. 

But my father’s unlike her; he’s fond of out- 
ward appearance. 

Gentle maiden, deem me not cold and void 
of all feeling, 

If I disclose my father’s nature to you, who’ re 
a stranger. 

Yes, such words have never before escap’d, I 
assure you, 

Out of my mouth, which is little accustom’d to 
babble and chatter; 

But you have manag’d to worm all niy secrets 
from out of my bosom. 

Well, my worthy father the graces of life 
holds in honor, 

Wishes for outward signs of love, as well as 
of rev’rence, 

And would doubtless be satisfied with an in- 
ferior servant 

Who understood this fancy, and hate a better, 
who did not.” 

Cheerfully she replied, with gentle movement 
increasing 

Through the darkening path the speed at 
which she was walking: — 

“I in truth shall hope to satisfy both of your 
parents, 

For your mother’s chara&er my own nature 
resembles, 
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And to external graces have I from my youth 
been accustom’d. 

Our old neighbors, the French, in their earlier 
days laid much stress on 

Courteous demeanor; ’twas common alike to 
nobles and burghers, 

And to peasants, and each enjoin’d it on all 
his acquaintance. 

In the same way, on the side of the Germans, 
the children were train’d up 

Every morning, with plenty of kissing of hands 
and of curtsies, 

To salute their parents, and always to a<5t with 
politeness. 

All that I have learn 'd, and all I have prac- 
tis’d since childhood, 

All that comes from my heart, — -I will practise 
it all with the old man. 

But on what terms shall I — I scarcely dare ask 
such a question, — 

Be with yourself, the only son, and hereafter 
my master?” 

Thus she spoke, and at that moment they came 
to the pear tree. 

Down from the skies the moon at her full was 
shining in glory ; 

Night had arriv’d, and the last pale gleam of 
the sunset had vanish’d. 

So before them were lying, in masses all 
heap’d up together, 

Lights as clear as the day, and shadows of 
night and of darkness. 

And the friendly question was heard by Her- 
mann with pleasure, 

Under the shade of the noble tree at the spot 
which he lov’d so, 

Which that day had witness’d his tears at the 
fate of the exile. 

And whilst they sat themselves down, to take 
a little repose there, 

Thus the loving youth spoke, whilst he seiz’d 
the hand of the maiden: — 

“ Let your heart give the answer, and always 
obey what it tells you !” 

But he ventur’d to say no more, however pro- 
pitious 

Was the moment; he fear’d that a No would 
be her sole answer, 

Ah ! and he felt the ring on her finger, that 
sorrowful token. 

So by the side of each other they quietly sat 
and in silence, 

But the maiden began to speak, and said, 
“ How delightful 

Is the light of the moon ! The clearness of 
day it resembles. 


Yonder I see in the town the houses and court- 
yards quite plainly, 

In the gable a window ; methinks all the panes 
I can reckon.” 

“That which yon see,” replied the youth, who 
spoke with an effort, 

“That is our house down to which I now am 
about to conduct you, 

And that window yonder belongs to my room 
in the attic, 

Which will probably soon be yours, as we’re 
making great changes. 

All these fields are ours, and ripe for the har- 
vest to-morrow ; 

Here in the shade we are wont to rest, enjoy- 
ing our meal-time. 

But let us now descend across the vineyard 
and garden, 

For observe how the threatening storm is 
hitherward rolling. 

Lightening first, and then eclipsing the beau- 
tiful full moon.” 

So the pair arose, and wander’d down by the 
corn-field, 

Through the powerful corn, in the nightly 
clearness rejoicing ; 

And they reach’d the vineyard, and through 
its dark shadows proceeded. 

So he guided her down the numerous tiers of 
the flat stones 

Which, in an unhewn state, serv’d as steps to 
the walk through the foliage. 

Slowly she descended, and plac’d her hands 
on his shoulders; 

And, with a quivering light, the moon through 
the foliage o’erlook’d them, 

Till by storm-clouds envelop’d, she left the 
couple in darkness. 

Then the strong youth supported the maiden, 
who on him was leaning; 

She, however, not knowing the path, or observ- 
ing the rough steps, 

Slipp’d as she walk’d, her foot gave way, and 
she well nigh was falling. 

Hastily held out his arm the youth with nimble- 
ness thoughtful, 

And held up his belov’d one; she gently sank 
on his shoulder, 

Breast was press’d against breast, and cheek 
against cheek, and so stood he 

Fix’d like a marble statue, restrain’d by a firm 
resolution ; 

He embrac’d her no closer, though all her 
weight he supported ; 

So he felt his noble burden, the warmth of her 
bosom, 
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CONCLUSION. 


O YE MUSES, who gladly favor a love that j 
is heartfelt, 

Who on his way the excellent youth have 
hitherto guided, 

Who have press’d the maid to his bosom be- 
fore their betrothal, 

Help still further to perfect the bonds of a 
couple so loving, 

Drive away the clouds which over their hap- 
piness hover ! 

But begin by saying what now in the house 
has been passing. 

For the third time the mother impatiently 
enter’d the chamber 

Where the men were sitting, which she had 
anxiously quitted, 

Speaking of the approaching storm, and the 
loss of the moon’s light, 

Then of her son’s long absence, and all the 
perils that night brings. 

Strongly she censur’d their friends for having 
so soon left the youngster, 

For not even addressing the maiden, or seek- 
ing to woo her. 

“ Make not the worst of the mischief,” the 
father peevishly answer’d ; 

“ For you see we are waiting ourselves, expedt- 
ing the issue.” 

But the neighbor sat still, and calmly address’d 
them as follows: — 

“In uneasy moments like these I always feel 
grateful 

To my late father, who, when I was young, all 
seeds of impatience 


In my mind uprooted, and left no fragment 
remaining, 

And I learn’ d how to wait, as well as the best 
of the wise men.” 

“Tell us what legerdemain he employ’d,” the 
pastor made answer. 

“I will gladly inform you, and each one may 
gain by the lesson,” 

Answer’d the neighbor. “ When I was a boy, 
I was standing one Sunday 

In a state of impatience, eagerly waiting the 
carriage 

Which was to carry us out to the fountain un- 
der the lime trees; 

But it came not; I ran like a weasel, now 
hither, now thither, 

Up and down the stairs, and from the door to 
the window; 

Both my hands were prickling, I scratch’d 
away at the tables, 

Stamping and trotting about, and scarcely re- 
frain’d I from crying. 

All this the calm man composedly saw ; but 
finally when I 

Carried my folly too far, by the arm he quietly 
took me, 

Led me up to the window, and used this signifi- 
cant language : — 

‘See you up yonder the joiner’s workshop, 
now clos’d for the Sunday? 

’Twill be reopen’d to-morrow, and plane and 
saw will be working. 

Thus will the busy hours be pass’d from morn- 
ing till evening. 

But remember this: the morning will soon be 
arriving 
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When the master, together with all his men, 
will be busy 

In preparing and finishing quickly and deftly 
your coffin, 

And they will carefully bring over here that 
house made of boards, which 

Will at length receive the patient as well as 
impatient, 

And which is destin’d to carry a roof that’s 
unpleasantly heavy.’ 

All that he mention’d I forthwith saw taking 
place in my mind’s eye, 

Saw the boards join’d together, and saw the 
black cover made ready, — 

Patiently then I sat, and meekly awaited the 
carriage. 

And I always think of the coffin whenever I 
see men 

Running about in a state of doubtful and wild 
: expectation.” 

Smilingly answer’d the pastor: — “ Death’s 
stirring image is neither 

Unto the wise a cause of alarm, — or an end 
to the pious. 

Back into life it urges the former, and teaches 
him aCtion, 

And for the weal of the latter, it strengthens 
his hope in affliction. 

Death is a giver of life unto both. Your father 
did wrongly 

When to the sensitive boy he pointed out death 
in its own form. 

Unto the youth should be shown the worth of 
a noble and ripen’d 

Age, and unto the old man, youth, that both 
may rejoice in 

The eternal circle, and life may in life be 
made perfeCt !” 

Here the door was open’d. The handsome 
couple appear’d there, * j 

And the friends were amaz’d, the loving pa- , 
rents astonish’d 

At the form of the bride, the form of the 
bridegroom resembling. 

Yes! the door appear’d too small to admit the 
tall figures 

Which now cross’d the threshold, in company 
walking together. 

To his parents Hermann presented her, hastily 
saying : — 

“Here is a maiden just of the sort you are 
wishing to have here. 

Welcome her kindly, dear father! she fully 
deserves it, and you too, I 


I Mother dear, ask her questions as to her house- 
keeping knowledge, 

That you may see how well she deserves to 
form one of our party.” 

Then he hastily took on one side the excellent 
pastor, 

Saying: — “Kind sir, I entreat you to help me 
out of this trouble 

Quickly, and loosen the knot, whose unravel- 
ling I am so dreading ; 

For I have not ventur’d to woo as my bride 
the fair maiden, 

But she believes she’s to be a maid in the 
house, and I fear me 

She will in anger depart, as soon as we talk 
about marriage. 

But it must be decided at once ! no longer in 
error 

Shall she remain, and I no longer this doubt 
can put up with. 

Hasten and once more exhibit that wisdom we 
all hold in honor.” 

So the pastor forthwith turn’d round to the rest 
of the party, 

But the maiden’s soul was, unhappily, troubled 
already 

By the talk of the father, who just had ad- 
dress’d her as follows, 

Speaking good-humoredly, and in accents 
pleasant and lively ; — 

“ Yes, I’m well satisfied, child ! I joyfully see 
that my son has 

Just as good taste as his father, who in his 
younger days show’d it, 

Always leading the fairest one out in the dance, 
and then lastly 

Taking the fairest one home as his wife — ’twas 
your dear little mother ! 

For by the bride whom a man seleCts, we may 
easily gather 

What kind of spirit his is, and whether he 
knows his own value. 

But you will surely need but a short time to 
form your decision, 

For I verily think he will find it full easy to 
follow.” 

Hermann^ but partially heard the words ; the 
whole of his members 

Inwardly quiver’d, and all the circle were sud- 
denly silent. 

But the excellent maiden, by words of such 
irony wounded, 

(As she esteem’d them to be) and deeply dis- 
tress’d in her spirit, 
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Stood, while a passing flush from her cheeks 
as far as her neck was 

Spreading, but she restrain’d herself, and col- 
ledted her thoughts soon ; 

Then to the old man she said, not fully con- 
cealing her sorrow: — 

“ Truly I was not prepar’d by your son for such 
a reception, 

When he describ’d his father’s nature, — that 
excellent burgher, 

And I know I am standing before you, a per- 
son of culture, 

Who behaves himself wisely to all, in a suit- 
able manner. 

But it would seem that you feel not pity 
enough for the poor thing 

Who has just cross’d your threshold, prepar’d 
to enter your service ; 

Else you would not seek to point out, with 
ridicule bitter, 

How far remov’d my lot from your son’s and 
that of yourself is. 

True, with a little bundle, and poor, I have 
enter’d your dwelling, 

Which it is the owner’s delight to furnish with 
all things. 

But I know myself well, and feel the whole 
situation. 


Is it generous thus to greet me with language 
so jeering, 

Which has well nigh expell’d me the house, 
when just on the threshold ?’ ’ 

Hermann uneasily mov’d about, and sign’d to 
the pastor 

To interpose without delay, and clear up the 
error. 

Quickly the wise man advanc’d to the spot, 
and witness’d the maiden’s 

Silent vexation and tearful eyes and scarce-re- 
strain’d sorrow. 

Then his spirit advis’d him to solve not at 
once the confusion, 

But, on the contrary, prove the excited mind 
of the maiden. 

So, in words fram’d to try her, the pastor ad- 
dress’d her as follows: — 

“Surely, my foreign maiden, you did not fully 
consider, 

When you made up your mind to serve a 
stranger so quickly, 

What it really is to enter the house of a master ; 

For a shake of the hand decides your fate for 
a twelvemonth, 

And a single word Yes to much endurance will 
bind you. 
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But the worst part of the service is not the 
wearisome habits, 

Nor the bitter toil of the work, which seems 
never-ending; 

For the aCtive freeman works hard as well as 
the servant. 

But to suffer the whims of the master, who ! 
blames you unjustly, 

Or w r ho calls for this and for that, not know- 
ing his own mind, 

And the mistress's violence, always so easily 
kindled, 

With the children's rough and supercilious bad 
manners, — 

This is indeed hard to bear, whilst still fulfil- 
ling your duties 

Promptly and actively, never becoming morose 
or ill-natured ; 

Yet for such work you appear little fit, for 
already the father’s 

Jokes have offended you deeply; yet nothing 
more commonly happens 

Than to tease a maiden about . her liking a 
youngster.” 

Thus he spoke, and the maiden felt the weight 
of his language, 

And no more restrain’d herself; mightily all 
her emotions 

Show’d themselves, her bosom heav’d, and a 
deep sigh escap’d her, ; 

And whilst shedding burning tears, she an- | 
swer’d as follows: — 

“Ne’er does the clever man, who seeks to 
advise us in sorrow, 

Think how little his chilling words our hearts 
can deliver 

From the pangs which an unseen destiny 
fastens upon us. 

You are happy and merry. How then should 
a jest ever wound you? 

But the slightest touch gives torture to those 
who are suff ’ring. 

Even dissimulation would nothing avail me at 
present. 

Let me at once disclose what later would 
deepen my sorrow, 

And consign me perchance to agony mute and 
consuming. : 

Let me depart forthwith ! No more in this 
house dare I linger; 

I must hence and away, and look once more 
for my poor friends 

Whom I left in distress, when seeking to bet- 
ter my fortunes. 

This is my firm resolve ; and now I may prop- 
erly tell you ; 
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That which had else been buried for many a 
year in my bosom. 

Yes, the father’s jest has wounded me deeply, 
I own it, 

Not that I’m proud and touchy, as ill be- 
cometh a servant, 

But because in truth in my heart a feeling has 
risen 

For the youth, who to-day has fill’d the part 
of my saviour. * 

For when first in the road he left me, his 
image remain’d still 

Firmly fix’d in my mind ; and I thought of 
the fortunate maiden 

Whom, as his betroth’d one, he cherish’d per- 
chance in his bosom. 

And when I found him again at the well, the 
sight of him charm’d me 

Just as if I had seen an angel ‘descending from 
heaven. 

And I follow’d him willingly, when as a servant 
he sought me, 

But by my heart in truth I was flatter’d (I need 
must confess it), 

As I hitherward came, that I might possibly 
win him, 

If I became in the house an indispensable 
pillar. 

But, alas, I now see the dangers I well nigh 
fell into, 

When I bethought me of living so near a 
silently-lov’d one. 

Now for the first time I feel how far remov’d 
a poor maiden 

Is from a richer youth, however clever she may 
be. 

I have told you all this, that you my heart may 
mistake not, 

Which an event that in thought I foreshadow 
has wounded already. 

For I must have expelled, my secret wishes 
concealing, 

That, ere much time had elaps’d, I should see 
him bringing his bride home. 

And how then could I have endur’d my hidden 
affliction ! 

Happily I am warn’d in time, and out of my 
bosom 

Has my secret escap’d, whilst curable still is 
the evil. 

But no more of the subjeCt ! I now must tarry 
no longer 

In this house, where I now am standing in 
pain and confusion, 

All my foolish hopes and my feelings freely 
confessing. 
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Not the night which, with sinking clouds, is 
spreading around us, 

Not the rolling thunder (I hear it already) 
shall stop me, 

Not the falling rain, which outside is descend- 
ing in torrents, 

Not the blustering storm. All this I had to 
encounter 

In that sorrowful flight, while the enemy fol- 
low’d behind us. 

And once more I go on my way, as I long 
have been wont to, 

Seiz’d by the whirlpool of time, and parted 
from all that I care for. 

So farewell ! I’ll tarry no longer. My fate is 
accomplish’d !” 

Thus she spoke, and towards the door she 
hastily turn’d her. 

Holding under her arm the bundle she brought 
when arriving, 

But the mother seiz’d by both of her arms the 
fair maiden, 

Clasping her round the body, and cried with 
surprise and amazement : — 

“ Say, what signifies this? These fruitless tears, 
what denote they? 

No, I’ll not leave you alone ! You’re surely 
my dear son’s betrothed !” 

But the father stood still, and show’d a great 
deal of reludlance, 

Stared at the weeping girl, and peevishly spoke 
then as follows: — 

“This, then, is all the indulgence my friends 
are willing to give me, 

That at the close of the day the most un- 
pleasant thing happens ! 

For there is nothing I hate so much as the 
tears of a woman, 

And their passionate cries, set up with such 
heat and excitement, 

Which a little plain sense would show to be 
utterly needless. 

Truly, I find the sight of these whimsical 
doings a nuisance. 

Matters must shift for themselves; as for me, 
I think it is bed-time.” 

So he quickly turn’d round, and hasten’d to 
go to the chamber 

Where the marriage- bed stood, in which he 
slept for the most part. 

But his son held him back, and spoke in words 
of entreaty: — 

“Father, don’t go in a hurry, and be not 
annoy’d with the maiden ! 

I alone have to bear the blame of all this con- 
fusion, 


Which our friend has increas’d by his unex- 
pected dissembling. 

.Speak then, honor’d sir! for to you the affair 
I confided ; 

Heap not up pain and annoyance, but rather 
complete the whole matter ; 

For I surely in future should not respect you 
so highly, 

If you play practical jokes, instead of dis- 
playing true wisdom.” 

Thereupon the worthy pastor smilingly an- 
swer’d: — 

“What kind of wisdom could have extracted 
the charming confession 

Of this good maiden, and so have reveal’d ail 
her character to us? 

Is not your care converted at once to pleasure 
and rapture ? 

Speak out, then, for yourself! Why need ex- 
planations from others?” 

Hermann then stepp’d forward, and gently 
address’d her as follows: — 

“ Do not repent of your tears, nor yet of your 
passing affliction ; 

For they perfect my happiness; yours too, I 
fain would consider. 

I came not to the fountain, to hire so noble a 
maiden 

As a servant, I came to seek to win your affec- 
tions. 

But, alas ! my timid gaze had not strength to 
discover 

Your heart’s leanings; it saw in your eye but 
a friendly expression, 

When you greeted it out of the tranquil foun- 
tain’s bright mirror. 

Merely to bring you home, made half of my 
happiness certain ; 

But you now make it complete ! May every 
blessing be yours, then !” 

Then the maiden look’d on the youth with 
heartfelt emotion, 

And avoided not kiss or embrace, the summit 
of rapture, 

When they also are to the loving, the long 
wish’d-for pledges 

Of approaching bliss in a life which now seems 
to them endless. 

Then the pastor told the others the whole of 
the story ; 

But the maiden came, and gracefully bent o’er 
the father, 

Kissing the while his hand, which he to draw 
back attempted. 
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And she said : — “ I am sure that you will for- 
give the surpris’d one, 

First for her tears of sorrow, and then for her 
tears of true rapture. 

Oh, forgive the emotions by which they both 
have been prompted, 

And let me fully enjoy the bliss that has now 
been vouchsaf'd me ! 

Let the first vexation, which my confusion 
gave rise to, 

Also be the last ! The loving service which 
lately 

Was by the servant promis’d, shall now by the 
daughter be render’d.” 

And the father, his tears concealing, straight- 
way embrac’d her; 

Lovingly came the mother in turn, and heart- 
ily kiss’d her, 

Warmly shaking her hand ; and silently wept 
they together. 

Then in a hasty manner, the good and sensible 
pastor 

Seiz’d the hand of the father, his wedding- 
ring off from his finger 

Drawing (not easily though ; so plump was the 
member that held it); 

Then he took the mother’s ring, and betroth’d 
the two children, 

Saying : — “ Once more may it be these golden 
hoops’ destination 

Firmly to fasten a bond altogether resembling 
the old one ! 

For this youth is deeply imbu’d with love for 
the maiden, 

And the maiden confesses that she for the 
youth has a liking. 

Therefore, I now betroth you, and wish you 
all blessings hereafter, 

With the parents’ consent, and with our 
friend here as a witness.” 

And the neighbor bent forward, and added 
his own benedidlion ; 

But when the clergyman plac’d the gold ring 
on the hand of the maiden, 

He with astonishment saw the one which 
already was on it, 

And which Hermann before at the fountain 
had anxiously notic’d. 

Whereupon he spoke in words at once friendly 
and jesting: — 

“What! You are twice engaging yourself? 
I hope that the first one 

May not appear at the altar, unkindly forbid- 
ding the banns there !” 


But she said in reply: — “Oh, let me devote 
but one moment 

To this mournful rememb’rance ! For well did 
the good youth deserve it, 

Who, when departing, presented the ring, but 
never return’d home. 

All was by him foreseen, when freedom’s love 
of a sudden, 

And a desire to play his part in the new-found 
existence, 

Drove him to go to Paris, where prison and 
death were his portion. 

'Farewell,’ said he, 'I go; for all things on 
earth are in motion 

At this moment, and all things appear in a 
state of disunion. 

Fundamental laws in the steadiest countries 
are loosen’d, 

And possessions are parted from those who 
used to possess them, 

Friends are parted from friends, and love is 
parted from love too. 

I now leave you here, and whether I ever shall 
see you 

Here again, — who can tell? Perchance these 
words will our last be. 

Man is a stranger here upon earth, the proverb 
informs us; 

Every person has now become more a stranger 
than ever. 

Ours the soil is no longer; our treasures are 
fast flying from us; 

All the sacred old vessels of gold and silver 
are melted, 

All is moving, as though the old-fashion ’d 
world would roll backwards 

Into chaos and night, in order anew to be 
fashion’d. 

You of my heart have possession, and if we 
shall ever hereafter 

Meet again over the wreck of the world, it 
will be as new creatures, 

All remodell’d and free and independent of 
fortune ; 

j For what fetters can bind down those who sur- 
| vive such a period ! 
i But if we are destin’d not to escape from these 
dangers. 

If we are never again to embrace each other 
with rapture, 

Oh, then fondly keep in your thoughts my 
hovering image, 

That you may be prepar’d with like courage 
for good and ill fortune ! 

If a new home or a new alliance should chance 
to allure you, 
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Then enjoy with thanks whatever your destiny 
offers, 

Purely loving the loving, and grateful to him 
who thus loves you. 

But remember always to tread with a circum- 
spedt footstep, 

For the fresh pangs of a second loss will be- 
hind you be lurking. 

Deem each day as sacred ; but value not life 
any higher 

Than any other possession, for all possessions 
are fleeting.’ 

Thus he spoke; and the noble youth and I 
parted forever: 

Meanwhile I ev’rything lost, and a thousand 
times thought of his warning; 

Once more I think of his words, now that 
love is sweetly preparing 

Happiness for me anew, and the brightest of 
hopes is unfolding. 

Pardon me, dearest friend, for trembling e’en 
at the moment 

When I am clasping your arm ! For thus, on 
first landing, the sailor 

Fancies that even the solid ground is shaking 
beneath him.” 

Thus she spoke, and she plac’d the rings by 
the side of each other. 

But the bridegroom answer’d, with noble and 
manly emotion : — 

“All the firmer, amidst the universal disrup- 
tion, 

Be, Dorothea, our union! We’ll show our- 
selves bold and enduring, 


Firmly hold our own, and firmly retain our 
possessions. 

For the man who in wav’ring times is inclin’d 
to be wav’ring 

Only increases the evil, and spreads it wider 
and wider; 

But the man of firm decision the universe 
fashions. 

’Tis not becoming the Germans to further this 
fearful commotion, 

And in addition to waver uncertainly hither 
and thither. 

‘This is our own !’ we ought to say, and so to 
maintain it ! 

For the world will ever applaud those resolute 
nations 

Who for God and the Law, their wives, and 
parents, and children 

| Struggle, and fall when contending against the 
foeman together. 

You are mine; and now what is mine, is mine 
more than ever. 

Not with anxiety will I preserve it, or timidly 
use it, 

But with courage and strength. And if the 
enemy threaten, 

Now or hereafter, I’ll hold myself ready, and 
reach down my weapons. 

If I know that the house and my parents by 
you are protected, 

I shall expose my breast to the enemy, void 
of all terror; 

And if all others thought thus, then might 
against might should be measur’d. 

And in the early prospedt of peace we should 
all be rejoicing.” 
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DEDICATION. 


D IM forms, ye hover near, a shadowy train, 
As erst upon my troubl’d sight ye stole. 
Say, shall I strive to hold you once again ? 
Still for the fond illusion yearns my soul ? 

Ye press around ! Come, then, resume your 
reign, 

As upwards from the vapory mist ye roll ; 
Within my breast youth’s throbbing pulses 
bound, 

Fann’d by the magic air that breathes your 
march around. 

Shades fondly lov’d appear, your train at- 
tending, 

And visions fair of many a blissful day ; 
First-love and friendship their fond accents 
blending, 

Like to some ancient, half expiring lay ; 
Sorrow revives, her wail of anguish sending 
Back o’er life’s devious labyrinthine way, 


The dear ones naming who, in life’s fair morn, 
By Fate beguiled, from my embrace were torn. 

They hearken not unto my later song, 

The souls to whom my earlier lays I sang; 
Dispers’d for ever is the friendly throng, 

Mute are the voices that responsive rang. 

My song resoundeth stranger crowds among, 
E’en their applause is to my heart a pang ; 
And those who heard me once with joyful heart, 
If yet they live, now wander far apart. 

A strange unwonted yearning doth my soul, 
To yon calm solemn spirit-land, upraise ; 

In faltering cadence now my numbers roll, 

As when, on harp ^Eolian, Zephyr plays; 

My pulses thrill, tears flow without control, 

A tender mood ray steadfast heart o’ersways; 
What I possess as from afar I see ; 

Those I have lost become realities to me. 
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PROLOGUE FOR THE THEATRE. 


Manager. Dramatic Poet. Merrvman. 

Manager. Ye twain, whom I so oft have 
found 

True friends in trouble and distress, 

Say, in our scheme on German ground, 

What prospedt have we of success ? 

Fain would I please the public, win their 
thanks ; 

Because they live and let live, as is meet. 

The posts are now eredled and the planks, 
And all look forward to a festal treat. 

Their places taken, they, with eyebrows rais’d, 
Sit patiently, and fain would be amaz’d. 

I know the art to hit the public taste, 

Yet so perplex’d I ne’er have been before ; 
’Tis true, they’re not accustom’d to the best, 
But then they read immensely, that’s the bore. 


How make our entertainment striking, new, 
And yet significant and pleasing too? 

For to be plain, I love to see the throng, 

As to our booth the living tide progresses ; 

As wave on wave successive rolls along, 

And through heaven’s narrow portal forceful 
presses ; 

Still in broad daylight, ere the clock strikes 
four, 

With blows their way towards the box they 
take ; 

And, as for bread in famine, at the baker’s door, 
For tickets are content their necks to break. 
Such various minds the bard alone can sway, 
My friend, oh work this miracle to-day ! 

Poet. Oh speak not of the motley multi- 
tude, 

At whose aspedt the spirit wings its flight ; 
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Shut out the noisy crowd, whose vortex rude 
Still draws us downward with resistless might. 
Lead to some nook, where silence loves to 
brood, 

Where only for the bard blooms pure delight, 
Where love and friendship, gracious heavenly 
pair. 

Our hearts true bliss create, and tend with 
fostering care. 

What there up-welleth deep within the breast, 
What there the timid lip shap’d forth in sound, 
A failure now, now haply well express’d 
In the wild tumult of the hour is drown’d ; 
Oft doth |^ie perfedl form then first invest 
The poet’s thought, when years have sped 
their .round ; 

What daza&es satisfies the present hour, 

The genuine lives, of coming years the dower. 
Merryman. This cant about posterity I 
hate ; 

About posterity were I to prate, 

Who then the living would amuse? For they 
Will have diversion, ay, and ’ tis their due. 

A sprightly fellow’s presence at your play, 
Methinks, should always go for something too ; 
Whose genial wit the audience still inspires, 

Is not embittered by its changeful mood ; 

A wider circle he desires, 

To move with greater power, the multitude. 

To work, then ! Prove a master in your art ! 
Let phantasy with all her choral train. 

Sense, reason, feeling, passion, bear their part, 
But mark! let folly also mingle in the strain ! 
Manager. And, chief, let incidents enough 
arise ! 

A show they want ; they come to feast their 
eyes. 

When stirring scenes before them are dis- 
play’d, 

At which the gaping crowd may wondering 
gaze, 

Your reputation is already made, 

The man you are all love to praise. 

The masses you alone through masses can 
subdue, 

Each then seledls in time what suits his bent. 
Bring much, you somewhat bring to not a 
few, 

And from the house goes every one content. 
You give a piece, in pieces give it, friend 1 
Such a ragout, success must needs attend ; 

’Tis easy to serve up, as easy to invent. 

A finish’d whole what boots it to present I 
’Twill be in pieces by the public rent. 

Poet. How mean such handicraft as this 
you cannot feel I 


How it revolts the genuine artist’s mind ! 

The sorry trash in which these coxcombs deal, 
Is here approved on principle, I find. 

Manager. Such a reproof disturbs me not 
a whit ! 

Who on efficient work is bent, 

Must choose the fittest instrument. 

Consider ! *tis soft wood you have to split ; 
Think too for whom you write, I pray ! 

One comes to while an hour away ; 

One from the festive board, a sated guest ; 
Others, more dreaded than the rest, 

From journal -reading hurry to the play. 

As to a masquerade, with absent minds, they 
press, 

Sheer curiosity their footsteps winging ; 

Ladies display their persons and their dress, 
A6lors unpaid their service bringing. 

What dreams beguile you on your poet’s 
height? 

What puts a full house in a merry mood ? 
More closely view your patrons of the night ! 
The half are cold, the other half are rude. 
One, the play over, craves a game of cards ; 
Another a wild night in wanton joy would 
spend. 

Poor fool, the muses' fair regards 
Why court for such a paltry end ? 

I tell you, give them more, still more, ’tis all 
I ask, 

Thus you will ne’er stray widely from the goal ; 
Your audience seek to mystify, cajole ; — 

To satisfy them — that’s a harder task. 

What ails thee? art enraptur’d or distress’d ? 
Poet. Depart ! elsewhere another servant 
choose ! 

What ! shall the bard his godlike power abuse? 
Man’s loftiest right, kind nature’s high bequest, 
For your mean purpose basely sport away? 
Whence comes his mastery o’er the human 
breast, 

Whence o’er the elements his sway, 

But from the harmony that, gushing from his 
soul, 

Draws back into his heart the wondrous 
whole ? 

When round her spindle, with unceasing 
drone, 

Nature still whirls th’ unending thread of 
life ; 

When Being’s jarring crowds, together thrown. 
Mingle in harsh inextricable strife ; 

Who deals their course unvari’d till it falls, 

In rhythmic flow to music’s measur’d tone? 
Each solitary note whose genius calls, 

To swell the mighty choir in unison ? 
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Who in the raging storm sees passion lour, 

Or flush of earnest thought in evening’s glow, 
Who, in the springtide, every fairest flower 
Along the lov’d one’s path would strow? 
From green and common leaves whose hand 
doth twine, 

The wreath of glory, won in every field ? 
Makes sure Olympos, blends the powers di- 
vine ? — 

Man’s mighty spirit, in the bard reveal’d ! 
Merryman. Come then, employ your lofty 
inspiration, 

And carry on the poet’s avocation, 

Just as we carry on a love affair. 

Two meet by chance, are pleas’d they linger 
there, 

Insensibly are link’d, they scarce know how; 
Fortune seems now propitious, adverse now, 
Then come alternate rapture and despair ; 

And ’tis a true romance ere one’s aware. 

Just such a drama let us now compose. 

Plunge boldly into life — its depths disclose ! 
Each lives it, not to many is it known, 

’Twill interest wheresoever seiz’d and shown ; 
Bright pidtures, but obscure their meaning: 

A ray of truth through error gleaming, 

Thus you the best elixir brew, 

To charm mankind, and edify them too. 

Then youth’s fair blossoms crowd to view 
your play, 

And wait as on an oracle ; while they, 

The tender souls, who love the melting mood, 
Suck from your work their melancholy food ; 
Now this one, and now that, you deeply stir, 
Each sees the working of his heart laid bare ; 
Their tears, their laughter, you command with 
ease, 

The lofty still they honor, the illusive love, 
Your finish’d gentlemen you ne’er can please; 
A growing mind alone will grateful prove. 
Poet. Then give me back youth’s golden 
prime, 

When my own spirit too was growing, 

When from my heart th’ unbidden rhyme 
Gush’d forth, a fount for ever flowing ; 

Then shadowy mist the world conceal’d, 

And every bud sweet promise made, 

Of wonders yet to be reveal’d, 

As through the vales, with blooms inlaid, 
Culling a thousand flowers I stray’d. 

Naught had I, yet a rich profusion ; 

The thirst for truth, joy in each fond illusion. 
Give me unquell’d those impulses to prove ; — 
Rapture so deep, its ecstasy was pain, 


The power of hate, the energy of love. 

Give me, oh give me back my youth again ! 
Merryman. Youth, my good friend, you 
certainly require 

When foes in battle round you press, 

When a fair maid, her heart on fire, 

Hangs on your neck with fond caress, 

When from afar, the vigor’s crown, 

Allures you in the race to run ; 

Or when in revelry you drown 

Your sense, the whirling dance being done. 

But the familiar chords among 

Boldly to sweep, with graceful cunning, 

While to its goal, the verse along 
Its winding path is sweetly running ; 

This task is yours, old gentlemen, to-day ; 

Nor are you therefore in less reverence held ; 
Age does not make us childish, as folk say. 

It finds us genuine children e’en in eld. 

Manager. A truce to words, mere empty 
sound, 

Let deeds at length appear, my friends 1 
While idle compliments you round, 

You might achieve some useful ends. 

Why talk of the poetic vein ? 

Who hesitates will never know it ; 

If bards ye are, as ye maintain. 

Now let your inspiration show it. 

To you is known what we require, 

Strong drink to sip is our desire ; 

Come, brew me such without delay ! 
To-morrow sees undone, what happens not to- 
day; 

Still forward press, nor ever tire ! 

The possible, with steadfast trust, 

Resolve should by the forelock grasp ; 

Then she will ne’er let go her clasp, 

And labors on, because she must. 

On German boards, you’re well aware, 

The taste of each may have full sway ; 
Therefore in bringing out your play, 

Nor scenes nor mechanism spare ! 

Heaven’s lamps employ, the greatest and the 
least, 

Be lavish of the stellar lights, 

Water, and fire, and rocky heights, 

Spare not at all, nor birds nor beast. 

Thus let creation’s ample sphere 
Forthwith in this our narrow booth appear, 
And with considerate speed, through fancy’s 
spell, 

Journey from heaven, thence through the 
world, to hell ! 
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PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 


The Lord. The Heavenly Hosts. After- 
wards Mephistopheles. 

The three Archangels come forward. 

Raphael. Still quiring as in ancient time 
With brother spheres in rival song, 

The sun with thunder-march sublime 
Moves his predestin’d course along. 

Angels are strengthen’d by his sight, 

Though fathom him no angel may; 
Resplendent are the orbs of light, 

As on creation’s primal day. 

Gabriel. And lightly spins earth’s gor- 
geous sphere, 

Swifter than thought its rapid flight ; 
Alternates Eden -brightness clear, 

With solemn, dread-inspiring night ; 


| The foaming waves, with murmurs hoarse, 
Against the rocks’ deep base are hurl’d; 

And in the sphere’s eternal course 
Are rocks and ocean swiftly whirl’d. 

Michael. And rival tempests rush amain 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 

And raging form a wondrous chain 
Of deep mysterious agency ; 

Full in the thunder’s fierce career, 

Flaming the swift destructions play; 

But, Lord, thy messengers revere 
The mild procession of thy day. 

The Three. Angels are strengthened by 
thy sight, 

Though fathom thee no angel may; 

Thy works still shine with splendor bright, 

As on creation’s primal day. 
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Mephistopheles. Since thou, O Lord, ap- 
proachest us once more, 

And how it fares with us, to ask art fain, 

Since thou hast kindly welcom’d me of yore, 
Thou seest me also now among thy train. 
Excuse me, fine harangues I cannot make, 
Though all the circle look on me with scorn ; 
My pathos soon thy laughter would awake, 
Hadst thou the laughing mood not long for- 
sworn. 

Of suns and worlds I nothing have to say, 

I see alone mankind’s self-torturing pains. 

The little world-god still the self-same stamp 
retains, 

And is as wondrous now as on the primal day. 
Better he might have fared, poor wight, 

Hadst thou not given him a gleam of heavenly 
light ; 

Reason he names it, and doth so 
Use it, than brutes more brutish still to grow. 
With deference to your grace, he seems to me 
Like any long-legged grasshopper to be, 

Which ever flies, and flying springs, 

And in the grass its ancient ditty sings. 

Would he but always in the grass repose 
In every heap of dung he thrusts his nose. 

The Lord. Hast thou naught else to say? 
Is blame 

In coming here, as ever, thy sole aim? 

Does nothing on the earth to thee seem right? 
Mephis. No, Lord ! I find things there 
in miserable plight. 

Men’s wretchedness in sooth I so deplore, 

Not even I would plague the sorry creatures 
more. 

The Lord. Know’st thou my servant, 
Faust ? 

Mephis. Thedodlor? 

The Lord. Right. 

Mephis. He serves thee in strange fashion, 
as I think. 

Poor fool ! Not earthly is his food or drink. 
An inward impulse hurries him afar. 

Himself half conscious of his frenzied mood; 
From heaven claimeth he its brightest star, 
And from the earth craves every highest good, 
And all that’s near, and all that’s far, 

Fails to allay the tumult in his blood. 

The Lord. Though now he serves me 
with imperfect sight, 

I will ere long conduct him to the light. 

The gard’ner knoweth, when the green ap- 
pears, 

That flowers and fruit will crown the coming 
years. 


Mephis. What wilt thou wager? Him 
thou yet shalt lose, 

If leave to me thou wilt but give, 

Gently to lead him as I choose ! 

The Lord. So long as he on earth doth 
live, 

So long 'tis not forbidden thee. 

Man still must err, while he doth strive. 

Mephis. I thank you ; for not willingly 
I traffic with the dead, and still aver 
That youth’s plump blooming cheek I very 
much prefer. 

I’m not at home to corpses; *tis my way, 

Like cats with captive mice to toy and play. 
The Lord. Enough! ’tis granted thee! 
Divert 

This mortal spirit from his primal source ; 
Him, canst thou seize, thy power exert 
And lead him on thy downward course, 

Then stand abash’d, when thou perforce must 
own, 

A good man, in the direful grasp of ill, 

His consciousness of right retaineth still. 
Mephis. Agreed! — the wager will be 
quickly won. 

For my success no fears I entertain ; 

And if my end I finally should gain, 

Excuse my triumphing with all my soul. 

Dust he shall eat, ay, and with relish take, 

As did my cousin, the renowned snake. 

The Lord. Here too thou’rt free to adt 
without control ; 

I ne’er have cherished hate for such as thee. 
Of all the spirits who deny, 

The scoffer is least wearisome to me. 

Ever too prone is man adtivity to shirk, 

In uncondition’d rest he fain would live ; 
Hence this companion purposely I give, 

Who stirs, excites, and must, as devil, work. 
But ye, the genuine sons of heaven, rejoice ! 
In the full living beauty still rejoice ! 

May that which works and lives, the ever- 
growing, 

In bonds of love enfold you, mercy-fraught, 
And Seeming’s changeful forms, around you 
flowing, 

Do ye arrest, in ever-during thought ! 

[ Heaven closes , the Archangels disperse. 
Mephis. (Alone.) The ancient one I like 
sometimes to see, 

And not to break with him am always civil ; 
’Tis courteous in so great a lord as he, 

To speak so kindly even to the devil. 
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Art hovering near 1 
Unveil thyself! 

Ha ! How my heart is riven now ! 

Each sense, with eager palpitation, 

Is strain’d to catch some new sensation ! 

I feel my heart surrender’d unto thee ! 

Thou must ! Thou must ! Though life 
should be the fee ! 

[He seizes the book , and pronounces mys- 
teriously the sign of the spirit. A ruddy 
flame flashes up; the spirit appears in the 
flame . 

Spirit. Who calls me ? 

Faust. ( Turning aside.) Dreadful shape ! 

Spirit. * With might, 

Thou hast compell’d me to appear, 

Long hast been sucking at my sphere, 

And now — 

Faust. Woe’s me! I cannot bear thy 
sight. 

Spirit. To know me thou didst breathe 
thy prayer, 

My voice to hear, to gaze upon my brow ; 

Me doth thy strong entreaty bow — 

Lo ! Iam here ! — What pitiful despair 
Grasps thee, the demigod l Where’s now the 
soul’s deep cry ? 

Where is the breast which in its depths a world 
conceiv’d 

And bore and cherish’d; which, with ecstasy, 
To rank itself with us, the spirits, heav’d? 
Where art thou, Faust? whose voice I heard 
resound, 

Who towards me press’d with energy pro- 
found? 

Art thou he? Thou — whom thus my breath 
can blight, 

Whose inmost being with affright 
Trembles, a crush’d and writhing worm ! 

Faust. Shall I yield, thing of flame, to 
thee? 

Faust, and thine equal, I am he ! 

Spirit. In the currents of life, in action’s 
storm, 

I float and I wave 
With billowy motion ! 

Birth and the grave, 

A limitless ocean, 

A constant weaving, 

With change still rife, 

A restless heaving, 

A glowing life — 

Thus time’s whirring loom unceasing I ply, 
And weave the life-garment of deity. 

Faust. Thou, restless spirit, dost from end 
to end 


O’ersweep the world ; how near I feel to thee ! 
Spirit. Thou’rt like the spirit, thou dost 
comprehend, 

Not me ! [ Vanishes. 

Faust. (Deeply moved.) Not thee? 

Whom then? 

I, God’s own image ! 

And not rank with thee ! [ A knock. 

O death ! I know it — ’tis my famulus — 

My fairest fortune now escapes ! 

That all these visionary shapes 
A soulless groveller should banish thus! 

[Wagner in his dressing-gown and night- 
cap , a lamp in his hand . Faust turns 

round reluctantly. 

Wagner. Pardon ! I heard you here de- 
claim ; 

A Grecian tragedy you doubtless read ? 
Improvement in this art is now my aim, 

For now-a-days it much avails. Indeed 
An actor, oft I’ve heard it said at least, 

May give instruction even to a priest. 

Faust. Ay, if your priest should be an 
actor too, 

As not improbably may come to pass. 

Wagner. When in his study pent the 
whole year through, 

Man views the world as through an optic 
glass, 

On a chance holiday, and scarcely then, 

How by persuasion can he govern men? 
Faust. If feeling prompt not, if it doth 
not flow 

Fresh from the spirit’s depths, with strong 
control 

Swaying to rapture every listener’s soul, 

Idle your toil ; the chase you may forego ! 
Brood o’er your task ! Together glue, 

Cook from another’s feast your own ragout, 
Still prosecute your paltry game, 

And fan your ash-heaps into flame ! 

Thus children’s wonder you’ll excite, 

And apes’, if such your appetite: 

But that which issues from the heart alone 
Will bend the hearts of others to your own. 

Wagner. The speaker in delivery will find 
Success alone ; I still am far behind. 

Faust. A worthy object still pursue ! 

Be not a hollow tinkling fool ! 

Sound understanding, judgment true, 

Find utterance without art or rule ; 

And when with earnestness you speak, 

Then is it needful cunning words to seek? 
Your fine harangues, so polish’d in their kind, 
Wherein the shreds of human thought ye twist, 
Are unrefreshing as the empty wind, 
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Whistling through wither’d leaves and autumn 
mist ! 

Wagner. O Heavens ! art is long and life j 
is short ! 

Still as I prosecute with earnest zeal 

The critic’s toil, I’m haunted by this thought, 

And vague misgivings o’er my spirit steal. 

The very means how hardly are they won 


And what a glorious height we have achiev’d 
at last. 

j Faust. Ay truly! even to the loftiest star ! 
To us, my friend, the ages that are pass’d 
A book with seven seals, close- fasten’d, are ; 
And what the spirit of the times men call, 

Is merely their own spirit after all, 

Wherein, distorted oft, the times are glass’d. 



By which we to the fountains rise ! 

And, haply, ere one half the course is run, 
Check’d in his progress, the poor devil lies. 
Faust. Parchment, is that the sacred fount 
whence roll 

Waters, he thirsteth not who once hath quaffed ? 
Oh, if it gush not from thine inmost soul, 
Thou hast not won the life-restoring draught, 
Wagner. Your pardon ! ’tis delightful to 
transport 

One’s self into the spirit of the past, 

To see in times before us how r a wise man 
thought, 


Then truly, ’tis a sight to grieve the soul ! 

At the first glance we fly it in dismay ; 

A very lumber-room, a rubbish-hole; 

At best a sort of mock-heroic play, 

With saws pragmatical, and maxims sage, 

To suit the puppets and their mimic stage. 

Wagner. But then the world and man, his 
heart and brain ! 

Touching these things all men would some- 
thing know. 

Faust. Ay ! what ’mong men as knowl- 
edge doth obtain ! 

Who on the child its true name dares bestow? 
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The few who somewhat of these things have 
known, 

Who their full hearts unguardedly reveal’d, 
Nor thoughts nor feelings from the mob con- 
ceal’d, 

Have died on crosses, or in flames been 
thrown. — 

Excuse me, friend, far now the night is spent, 
For this time we must say adieu. 

Wagner. Still to watch on I had been well 
content, 

Thus to converse so learnedly with you. 

But as to-morrow will be Easter-day, 

Some further questions grant, I pray; 

With diligence to study still I fondly cling; 
Already I know much, but would know every- 
thing. [Exit. 

Faust. {A lone . ) How he alone is ne’er 
bereft of hope, 

Who clings to tasteless trash with zeal untir’d, 
Who doth, with greedy hand, for treasure 
grope, 

And finding earth-worms, is with joy inspir’d ! 

And dare a voice of merely human birth, 

E’en here, where shapes immortal throng’d, 
intrude? 

Yet ah ! thou poorest of the sons of earth, 

For once, I e’en to thee feel gratitude. 

Despair the power of sense did well-nigh blast, 
And thou didst save me ere I sank dismay’d; 
So giant-like the vision seem’d, so vast, 

I felt myself shrink dwarf’d as I survey’d ! 

I, God’s own image, from this toil of clay 
Already freed, with eager joy who hail’d 
The mirror of eternal truth unveil’d, 

Mid light effulgent and celestial day — 

I, more than cherub, whose unfetter’d soul 
With penetrative glance aspir’d to flow 
Through nature’s veins, and, still creating, 
know 

The life of gods, — how am I punish’d now! 
One thunder-word hath hurl’d me from the 
goal ! 

Spirit ! I dare not lift me to thy sphere. 

What though my power compell’d thee to ap- 
pear, 

My art was powerless to detain thee here. 

In that great moment, rapture- fraught, 

I felt myself so small, so great ; 

Fiercely didst thrust me from the realm of 
thought 

Back on humanity’s uncertain fate ! 

Who’ll teach me now? What ought I to 
forego? 


Ought I that impulse to obey? 

Alas ! our every deed, as well as every woe, 
Impedes the tenor of life’s onward way ! 

E’en to the noblest by the soul conceiv’d, 
Some feelings cling of baser quality ; 

And when the goods of this world are achiev’d, 
Each nobler aim is term’d a cheat, a lie. 

Our aspirations, our soul’s genuine life, 

Grow torpid in the din of earthly strife. 

Though youthful phantasy, while hope in- 
spires, 

Stretch o’er the infinite her wing sublime, 

A narrow compass limits her desires, 

When wreck’d our fortunes in the gulf of 
time. 

In the deep heart of man care builds her nest. 
O’er secret woes she broodeth there, 

Sleepless she rocks herself and scareth joy and 
rest ; 

Still is she wont some new disguise to wear; 
She may as house and court, as wife and child 
appear, 

As dagger, poison, fire and flood ; 

Imagin’d evils chill thy blood, 

And what thou ne’er shall lose, o’er that dost 
shed the tear. 

I am not like the gods ! Feel it I must ; 

I’m like the earth-worm, writhing in the dust, 
Which, as on dust it feeds, its native fare, 
Crush’d ’neath the passer’s tread, lies buried 
there. 

Is it not dust, wherewith this lofty wall, 

With hundred shelves, confines me round. 
Rubbish, in thousand shapes, may I not call 
What in this moth-world doth my being 
bound ? 

Here, what doth fail me, shall I find ? 

Read in a thousand tomes that, everywhere, 
Self-torture is the lot of human-kind, 

With but one mortal happy, here and there? 
Thou hollow skull, that grin, what should it 
say, 

But that thy brain, like mine, of old per- 
plex’d. 

Still yearning for the truth, hath sought the 
light of day, 

And in the twilight wander’d, sorely vex’d? 
Ye instruments, forsooth, ye mock at me, — 
With wheel, and cog, and ring, and cylinder; 
To nature’s portals ye should be the key ; 
Cunning your wards, and yet the bolts ye fail 
to stir. 

Inscrutable in broadest light, 
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To be unveil’d by force she doth refuse, 

What she reveals not to thy mental sight, 

Thou wilt not wrest from her with levers and 
with screws. 

Old useless furnitures, yet stand ye here, 
Because my sire ye serv’d, now dead and 
gone. 

Old scroll, the smoke of years dost wear, 

So long as o’er this desk the sorry lamp hath 
shone. 

Better my little means have squander’d quite 
away, 

Than burden’d by that little here to sweat and 
groan ! 

Wouldst thou possess thy heritage, essay, 

By use to render it thine own ! 

What we employ not, but impedes our way, 
That which the hour creates, that can it use 
alone ! 

But wherefore to yon spot is riveted my gaze? 
Is yonder flasket there a magnet to my sight ? 
Whence this mild radiance that around me 
plays, 

As when, ’mid forest gloom, reigneth the 
moon’s soft light ? 

Hail, precious phial ! Thee, with reverent 
awe, 

Down from thine old receptacle I draw ! 
Science in thee I hail and human art. 

Essence of deadliest powers, refin’d and sure, 
Of soothing anodynes abstraction pure, 

Now in thy master’s need thy grace impart ! 

I gaze on thee, my pain is lull’d to rest ; 

I grasp thee, calm’d the tumult in my breast ; 
The flood-tide of my spirit ebbs away; 
Onward I’m summon’d o’er a boundless main, 
Calm at my feet expands the glassy plain, 

To shores unknown allures a brighter day. 

Lo, where a car of fire, on airy pinion, 

Comes floating towards me ! I’m prepar’d to 
fly 

By a new track through ether’s wide dominion, 
To distant spheres of pure adlivity. 

This life intense, this godlike ecstasy — 


Worm that thou art such rapture canst thou 
earn ? 

Only resolve with courage stern and high, 

Thy visage from the radiant sun to turn ; 

Dare with determin’d will to burst the por- 
tals 

Past which in terror others fain would steal ! 
Now is the time, through deeds, to show that 
mortals 

The calm sublimity of gods can feel ; 

To shudder not at yonder dark abyss, 

Where phantasy creates her own self- torturing 
brood, 

Right onward to the yawning gulf to press, 
Around whose narrow jaws rolleth hell’s fiery 
flood ; 

With glad resolve to take the fatal leap, 
Though danger threaten thee, to sink in end- 
less sleep ! 

Pure crystal goblet, forth I draw thee now, 
From out thine antiquated case, where thou 
Forgotten hast reposed for many a year ! 

Oft at my father’s revels thou didst shine, 

To glad the earnest guests was thine, 

As each to other pass’d the generous cheer. 
The gorgeous brede of figures, quaintly 
wrought, 

Which he who quaff’d must first in rhyme ex- 
pound, 

Then drain the goblet at one draught pro- 
found, 

Hath nights of boyhood to fond memory 
brought. 

I to my neighbor shall not reach thee now, 
Nor on thy rich device shall I my cunning 
show. 

Here is a juice, makes drunk without delay ; 
Its dark brown flood thy crystal round doth 
fill ; 

Let this last draught, the product of my skill, 
My own free choice, be quaff’d with resolute 
will, 

A solemn festive greeting, to the coming day! 

[He places the goblet to his mouth. 

[ The ringing of bells, and choral voices . 
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Held as in prison. 

He to eternal youth 
Soars from earth’s prison. 

Faust. Wherefore, ye tones celestial, sweet 
and strong, 

Come ye a dweller in the dust to seek ? 

Ring out your chimes believing crowds among, 
The message well I hear, my faith alone is 
weak ; 

From faith her darling, miracle, hath sprung. 
Aloft to yonder spheres I dare not soar, 
Whence sound the tidings of great joy ; 

And yet, with this sweet strain familiar when 
a boy, 

Back it recalleth me to life once more. 

Then would celestial love, with holy kiss, 
Come o’er me in the Sabbath’s stilly hour, 
While, fraught with solemn meaning and 
mysterious power, 

Chim’d the deep-sounding bell, and prayer 
was bliss ; 

A yearning impulse, undefin’d yet dear, 


Faust. What hum melodious, what clear 
silvery chime, 

Thus draws the goblet from my lips away ? 

Ye deep-ton'd bells, do ye with voice sublime, 
Announce the solemn dawn of Easter-day ? 
Sweet choir ! are ye the hymn of comfort sing- 
ing, 

Which once around the darkness of the grave, 
From seraph- voices, in glad triumph ringing, 
Of a new covenant assurance gave ? 

Chorus of Women. We, his true-hearted, 
With spices and myrrh, 

Embalm’d the departed, 

And swath’d Him with care ; 

Here we convey’d Him, 

Our Master, so dear ; 

Alas ! Where we laid Him, 

The Christ is not here. 

Chorus of Angels. Christ is arisen 1 
Perfe6t through earthly ruth, 
Radiant with love and truth, 



Drove me to wander on through wood and field ; 
With heaving breast and many a burning tear, 
I felt with holy joy a world reveal’d. 

Gay sports and festive hours proclaim’d with 
joyous pealing, 

This Easter hymn in days of old ; 

And fond remembrance now doth me, with 
childlike feeling, 

Back from the last, the solemn step, withhold. 
O still sound on, thou sweet celestial strain ! 
The tear-drop flows — Earth, I am thine again ! 
Chorus of Disciples. He whom we mourn'd 
as dead. 

Living and glorious, 

From the dark grave hath fled, 

O’er death vidlorious; 

Almost creative bliss 
Waits on his growing powers ; 


Ah ! Him on earth we miss ; 
Sorrow and grief are ours. 
Yearning He left his own, 

Mid sore annoy; 

Ah ! we must needs bemoan, 
Master, thy joy ! 

Chorus of Angels. Christ is arisen, 
Redeem’d from decay. 

The bonds which imprison 
Your souls, rend away ! 

Praising the Lord with zeal, 

By deeds that love reveal, 

Like brethren true and leal 
Sharing the daily meal, 

To all that sorrow feel 
Whisp’ring of heaven’s weal, 

Still is the Master near, 

Still is He here ! 
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Before the Gate. 

Promenaders of all sorts pass out. 

Artisans. Why choose ye that direction, 
pray ? 

Others. To the hunting-lodge we’re on 
our way. 

The First. We towards the mill are 
strolling on. 

A Mechanic. A walk to Wasserhof were 
best. 

A Second. The road is not a pleasant one. 

The Others. What will you do ? 

A Third. I’ll join the rest. 

A Fourth. Let’s up to Burghof, there 
you’ll find good cheer, 

The prettiest maidens and the best of beer, 
And brawls of a prime sort. 

A Fifth. You scapegrace ! How ! 

Your skin still itching for a row ? 

Thither I will not go, I loathe the place. 

Servant Girl. No, no ! I to the town 
my steps retrace. 

Another. Near yonder poplars he is sure 
to be. 

The First. And if he is, what matters it 
i * to me ! 


With you he’ll walk, he’ll dance with none 
but you, 

And with your pleasures what have I to do ? 

The Second. To-day he will not be 
alone, he said 

His friend would be with him, the curly-head. 

Student. Why how those buxom girls 
step on! 

Come, brother, we will follow them anon. 
Strong beer, a damsel smartly dress’d, 

Stinging tobacco, — these I love the best. 

Burgher’s Daughter. Look at those 
handsome fellows there! 

*Tis really shameful, I declare, 

The very best society they shun, 

After those servant-girls forsooth, to run. 

Second Student. ( To the first ) Not quite 
so fast ! for in our rear, 

Two girls, well-dress’d, are drawing near; 

Not far from us the one doth dwell, 

And sooth to say, I like her well. 

They walk demurely, yet you’ll see, 

That they will let us join them presently. 

The First. Not I ! restraints of all kinds 
I detest. 

Quick ! let us catch the wild-game ere it flies, 
The hand on Saturday the mop that plies 
Will on the Sunday fondle you the best. 

Burgher. No, this new Burgomaster, I 
like him not ; each hour 
He grows more arrogant, now that he’s rais'd 
to power ; 

And for the town, what doth he do for it ? 

Are not things worse from day to day ? 

To more restraints we must submit ; 

And taxes more than ever pay. 

Beggar. ( Sings. ) Kind gentlemen and 
ladies fair, 
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So rosy-cheek’d and trimly dress’d, 

Be pleas’d to listen to my prayer, 
Relieve and pity the distress’d. 

Let me not vainly sing my lay! 

His heart’s most glad whose hand is free. 
Now when all men keep holiday. 
Should be a harvest-day to me. 
Another Burgher. I know naught better 
on a holiday. 

Than chatting about war and war’s alarms; 
When folk in Turkey are all up in arms, 
Fighting their deadly battles far away, 

We at the window stand, our glasses drain, 
And watch adown the stream the painted 
vessels glide, 

Then, blessing peace and peaceful times, again 
Homeward we turn our steps at eventide. 
Third Burgher. Ay, neighbor ! So let 
matters stand for me ! 

There they may scatter one another’s brains, 
And wild confusion round them see — 

So here at home in quiet all remains 1 
Old Woman. ( To the Burghers’ Daugh- 
ters. ) Heyday! How smart! The fresh 
young blood ! 

Who would not fall in love with you ? 

Not quite so proud ! ’Tis well and good ! 

And what you wish, that I could help you to. 

Burgher’s Daughter. Come, Agatha! I 
care not to be seen 

Walking in public with these witches. Trufe, 
My future lover, last St. Andrew’s E’en, 

In flesh and blood she brought before my 
view. 

Another. And mine she show’d me also 
in the glass, 

A soldier’s figure, with companions bold : 

I look around, I seek him as I pass, 

In vain, his form I nowhere can behold. 

Soldiers. Fortress with turrets 
Rising in air, 

Damsel disdainful, 

Haughty and fair, 

These be my prey ! 

Bold is the venture, 

Costly the pay ! 

Hark how the trumpet 
Thither doth call us, 

Where either pleasure 
Or death may befall us. 

Hail to the tumult ! 

Life’s in the field ! 

Damsel and fortress 
To us must yield. 


Bold is the venture, 

Costly the pay ! 

Gayly the soldier 
Marches away. 

Faust and Wagner. 

Faust. Loos’d from their fetters are 
j streams and rills 

Through the gracious spring-tide’s all-quicken - 
! ingglow; 

Hope’s budding joy in the vale doth blow; 
Old Winter back to the savage hills 
Withdraweth his force, decrepit now. 

Thence only impotent icy grains 
Scatters he as he wings his flight, 

Striping with sleet the verdant plains ; 

But the sun endureth no trace of white ; 
Everywhere growth and movement are rife, 

All things investing with hues of life : 

Though flowers are lacking, varied of dye, 
Their colors the motley throng supply. 

Turn thee around, and from this height, 

Back to the town direCt thy sight, 
j Forth from the hollow, gloomy gate, 

Stream forth the masses, in bright array. 
Gladly seek they the sun to-day; 

The Resurrection they celebrate : 

For they themselves have risen, with joy, 
From tenement sordid, from cheerless room, 
From bonds of toil, from care and annoy, 
From gable and roof’s o’erhanging gloom, 
From crowded alley and narrow street, 

And from the churches’ awe-breathing night, 
All now have issued into the light. 

But look ! how spreadeth on nimble feet 
Through garden and field the joyous throng, 
How o’er the river’s ample sheet, 

Many a gay wherry glides along ! 

And see, deep sinking in the tide, 

Pushes the last boat now away. 

E’en from yon far hill’s path-worn side, 

Flash the bright hues of garments gay. 

Hark ! Sounds of village mirth arise ; 

This is the people’s paradise. 

Both great and small send up a cheer ; 

Here am I man, I feel it here. 

Wagner. Sir DoCtor, in a walk with 
you 

There’s honor and instruction too ; 

Yet here alone I care not to resort, 

Because I coarseness hate of every sort. 

This fiddling, shouting, skittling, I detest ; 

I hate the tumult of the vulgar throng ; 

They roar as by the evil one possess’d, 

And call it pleasure, call it song. 
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Faust. First Part . 


Peasants. ( Under the linden tree.) 
Dance atid song. 

The shepherd for the dance was dress'd, 
With ribbon, wreath and colored vest, 

A gallant show displaying. 

And round about the linden tree, 

They footed it right merrily. 

Juchhe ! Juchhe ! 

Juchheisa ! Heisa ! He ! 

So fiddle-bow was braying. 

Our swain amidst the circle press'd, 

He push’d a maiden trimly dress’d, 

And jogg’d her with his elbow ; 

The buxom damsel turn’d her head, 

“ Now that’s a stupid trick !” she said, 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheisa ! Heisa ! He ! 

Don’t be so rude, good fellow! 

Swift in the circle they advance, 

They dance to right, to left they dance, 

The skirts abroad are swinging. 

And they grow red, and they grow warm, 
Elbow on hip, they arm in arm, 

Juchhe ! Juchhe ! 

Juchheisa ! Heisa ! He ! 

Rest, talking now or singing. 

Don’t make so free ! How many a maid 
Has been betroth’d and then betray’d ; 

And has repented after ! 

Yet still he flatter’d her aside, 

And from the linden, far and wide, 

Juchhe ! Juchhe ! 

Juchheisa! Heisa! He! 

Sound fiddle-bow and laughter. 

Old Peasant. Doctor, ’tis really kind of 
. you, 

To condescend to come this way, 

A highly learned man like you, 

To join our mirthful throng to-day. 

Our fairest cup I offer you, 

Which we with sparkling drink have crown’d, 
And pledging you, I pray aloud, 

That every drop within its round, 

While it your present thirst allays, 

May swell the number of your days. 

Faust. I take the cup you kindly reach. 
Thanks and prosperity to each ! 

[ The crowd gather round in a circle. 
Old Peasant. Ay, truly! ’tis well done, ! 
that you 

Our festive meeting thus attend ; 

You, who in evil days of yore, 

So often show’d yourself our friend ! 


Full many a one stands living here, 

Who from the fever’s deadly blast, 

Your father rescued, when his skill 
The fatal sickness stay’d at last. 

A young man then, each house you sought, 
Where reign’d the mortal pestilence. 

Corpse after corpse was carried forth, 

But still unscath’d you issued thence. 

Sore then your trials and severe ; 

The Helper yonder aids the helper here. 

All. Heaven bless the trusty friend, ana 
long 

To help the poor his life prolong ! 

Faust. To Him above in homage bend, 
Who prompts the helper and Who help doth 
send. 

[He proceeds with Wagner. 
Wagner. With what emotions must your 
heart o’erflow, 

Receiving thus the reverence of the crowd ! 
Great man ! How happy, who like you doth 
know 

Such use for gifts by heaven bestow’d ! 

You to the son the father shows ; 

They press around, inquire, advance, 

Hush’d is the fiddle, check’d the dance. 

Still where you pass they stand in rows. 

And each aloft his bonnet throws, 

They fall upon their knees, almost 
As when there passeth by the Host. 

Faust. A few steps further, up to yonder 
stone ! 

Here rest we from our walk. In times long 
past, 

Absorb’d in thought, here oft I sat alone, 

And disciplin’d myself with prayer and fast. 
Then rich in hope, with faith sincere, 

With sighs, and hands in anguish press’d, 

The end of that sore plague, with many a tear, 
From heaven’s dread Lord, I sought to wre.-a. 
These praises have to me a scornful tone. 

Oh, could’ st thou in my inner being read, 
How little either sire or son, 

! Of such renown deserve the meed ! 

My sire, of good repute, and sombre mood. 
O’er nature’s powers and every mystic zone, 
With honest zeal, but methods of his own, 
With toil fantastic loved to brood ; 

His time in dark alchemic cell, 

With brother adepts he would spend, 

And there antagonists compel, 

! Through numberless receipts to blend. 

A ruddy lion there, a suitor bold, 

In tepid bath was with the lily wed. 

Thence both, while open flames around them 
roll’d, 
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Were tortur’d to another bridal bed* 

Was then the youthful queen descri’d 
With many a hue, to crown the task ; — 

This was our medicine ; the patients died, 
“Who were restor’d?” none car’d to ask. 
With our infernal mixture thus, ere long, 
These hills and peaceful vales among, 

We rag’d more fiercely than the pest ; 

Myself the deadly poison did to thousands 
give ; 

They pined away, I yet must live, 

To hear the reckless murderers blest. 

Wagner. Why let this thought your soul 
o’ercast? 

Can man do more than with nice skill, 

With firm and conscientious will. 

Practise the art transmitted from the past ? 

If duly you revere your sire in youth, 

His lore you gladly will receive ; 

In manhood, if you spread the bounds of 
truth, 

Then may your son a higher goal achieve. 
Faust. O blest, whom still the hope in- 
spires, 

To lift himself from error’s turbid flood 1 
What a man knows not, he to use requires, 
And what he knows, he cannot use for good. 
But let not moody thoughts their shadow 
throw 

O’er the calm beauty of this hour serene ! 

In the rich sunset see how brightly glow 
Yon cottage homes, girt round with verdant 
green ! 

Slow sinks the orb, the day is now no more ; 
Yonder he hastens to diffuse new life. 


Oh for a pinion from the earth to soar, 

And after, ever after him to strive ! 

Then should I see the world below, 

Bath’d in the deathless evening beams, 

The vales reposing, every height a-glow, 

The silver brooklets meeting golden streams. 
The savage mountain, with its cavern’ d side, 
Bars riot my godlike progress. Lo, the ocean, 
Its warm bays heaving with a tranquil motion, 
To my rapt vision opes its ample tide ! 

But now at length the god appears to sink ! 

A new-born impulse wings my flight, 

Onward I press, his quenchless light to drink, 
The day before me, and behind the night, 

The pathless waves beneath, and over me the 
skies. 

Fair dream, it vanish’d with the parting day ! 
Alas ! that when on spirit -wing we rise, 

No wing material lifts our mortal clay. 

But ’tis our inborn impulse, deep and strong, 
Upwards and onwards still to urge our flight, 
When far above us pours its thrilling song 
The sky -lark, lost in azure light, 

When on extended wihg amain 

O’er pine-crown ’d height the eagle soars, 

And over moor and lake, the crane 
Still striveth towards its native shores. 

Wagner. To strange conceits oft I myself 
must own, 

But impulse such as this I ne’ er have known : 
Nor woods, nor fields, can long our thoughts 
engage. 

Their wings I envy not the feather’d kind ; 
Far otherwise the pleasures of the mind. 

Bear us from book to book, from page to page ! 
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Then winter nights grow cheerful ; keen delight 
Warms every limb ; and ah ! when we unroll 
Some old and precious parchment, at the sight 
All heaven itself descends upon the soul. 
Faust. Your heart by one sole impulse is 
possess'd ; 

Unconscious of the other still remain ! 

Two souls, alas ! are lodg'd within my breast, 
Which struggle there for undivided reign : 

One to the world, with obstinate desire, 

And closely -cleaving organs, still adheres ; 
Above the mist, the other doth aspire, 

With sacred vehemence, to purer spheres. 

Oh, are there spirits in the air, 

Who float ’twixt heaven and earth dominion 
wielding, 

Stoop hither from your golden atmosphere, 
Lead me to scenes, new life and fuller yielding ! 
A magic mantle did I but possess, 

Abroad to waft me as on viewless wings, 

I’d prize it far beyond the costliest dress, 

Nor would I change it for the robe of kings. 
Wagner. Call not the spirits who on mis- 
chief wait ! 

Their troop familiar, streaming through the air, 
From every quarter threaten man’s estate, 

And danger in a thousand forms prepare ! 
They drive impetuous from the frozen north, 
With fangs sharp-piercing, and keen arrowy 
tongues ; 

From the ungenial east they issue forth, 

And prey, with parching breath, upon your 
lungs ; 

If, wafted on the desert’s flaming wing, 

They from the south heap fire upon the brain, 
Refreshment from the west at first they bring, 
Anon to drown thyself and field and plain. 

In wait for mischief, they are prompt to hear ; 


With guileful purpose our behests obey ; 

Like ministers of grace they oft appear, 

And lisp like angels, to betray. 

But let us hence ! Gray eve doth all things 
blend, 

The air grows chill, the mists descend ! 

'Tis in the evening first our home we prize — 

Why stand you thus, and gaze with wondering 
eyes? 

What in the gloom thus moves you ? 

Faust, Yon black hound 

Seest thou, through corn and stubble scamper- 
ing round ? 

Wagner. I’ve mark’d him long, naught 
strange in him I see ! 

Faust. Note him 1 What takest thou the 
brute to be? 

Wagner. But for a poodle, whom his in- 
stindl serves 

His master’s track to find once more. 

Faust. Dost mark how round us, with 
wide spiral curves, 

He wheels, each circle closer than before? 

And, if I err not, he appears to me 

A fiery whirlpool in his track to leave. 

Wagner. Naught but a poodle black of 
hue I see ; 

’Tis some illusion doth your sight deceive. 

Faust. Methinks a magic coil our feet 
around, 

He for a future snare doth lightly spread. 

Wagner, Around us as in doubt I see him 
shyly bound, 

Since he two strangers seeth in his master’s 
stead. 

Faust. The circle narrows, he’s already near. 

Wagner. A dog dost see, no spedtre have 
we here ; 






He growls, doubts, lays him on his belly too, 
And wags his tail — as dogs are wont to do. 
Faust. Come hither, Sirrah ! join our 
company ! 

Wagner. A very poodle, he appears to be ! 
Thou standest still, for thee he’ll wait ; 

Thou speak’ st to him, he fawns upon thee 


straight ; 

Aught you may lose, again he’ll bring, 

And for your stick will into water spring. 
Faust. Thou’rt right indeed; no traces 
now I see 

Whatever of a spirit’s agency. 

’Tis training — nothing more. 

Wagner. A dog well taught 

E’en by the wisest of us may be sought. 

Ay, to your favor he’s entitled too, 

Apt scholar of the students, ’tis his due ! 

[ They enter the gate of the town. 


Study. 

Faust. ( Entering with the poodle.) 

Behind me now lie field and plain, 

As night her veil doth o’er them draw, 

Our better soul resumes her reign 
With feelings of foreboding awe. 

Lull’d is each stormy deed to rest, 

And tranquilliz’d each wild desire; 

Pure charity doth warm the breast, 

And love to God the soul inspire. 

Peace, poodle, peace ! Scamper not thus ; 
obey me ! 

Why at the threshold snuffest thou so ? 

Behind the stove now quietly lay thee, 

My softest cushion to thee I’ll throw. 

As thou, without, didst please and amuse me, 
Running and frisking about on the hill, 
Neither shelter will I refuse thee ; 

A welcome guest, if thou’ It be still. 

Ah ! when within our narrow room 
The friendly lamp again doth glow, 

An inward light dispels the gloom 
In hearts that strive themselves to know. 
Reason begins again to speak, 

Again the bloom of hope returns, 

The streams of life we fain would seek, 

Ah, for life’s source our spirit yearns. 
Cease, poodle, cease ! with the tone that arises, 
Hallow’d and peaceful, my soul wuthin, 
Accords not thy growl, thy bestial din. 

We find it not strange, that man despises 
What he conceives not ; 

The good and the fair he misprizes ; 

What lies beyond him he doth contemn ; 
Snarleth the poodle at it, like men? 


But ah ! E’en now I feel, howe’er I yearn 
for rest, 

Contentment welleth up no longer in my 
breast. 

Yet wherefore must the stream, alas, so soon 
be dry, 

That we once more athirst should lie ? 

This sad experience oft I’ve approv’d ! 

The want admitteth of compensation ; 

We learn to prize what from sense is remov’d, 
Our spirits yearn for revelation, 

Which nowhere burneth with beauty blent, 
More pure than in the New Testament. 

To the ancient text an impulse strong 
Moves me the volume to explore, 

And to translate its sacred lore, 

Into the tones beloved of the German tongue. 

\IIe opens a volume and applies himself to it. 
’Tis writ, “In the beginning was the Word !” 
I pause, perplex’d ! Who now will help afford ? 
I cannot the mere Word so highly prize; 

I must translate it otherwise, 

If by the spirit guided as I read. 

“In the beginning was the Sense!” Take heed, 
The import of this primal sentence weigh, 

S Lest thy too hasty pen be led astray ! 

Is force creative then of Sense the dower? 
“In the beginning was the Power!” 

Thus should it stand : yet, while the line I trace, 
A something warns me, once more to efface. 
The spirit aids ! from anxious scruples freed, 

I write, “In the beginning was the Deed !” 

Am I with thee my room to share, 

Poodle, thy barking now forbear, 

Forbear thy howling I 
Comrade so noisy, ever growling, 

I cannot suffer here to dwell. 

One or the other, mark me well, 

Forthwith must leave the cell. 

I’m loath the guest-right to withhold ; 

The door’s ajar, the passage clear ; 

But what must now mine eyes behold ! 

Are nature’s laws suspended here? 

Real is it, or a phantom show? 

In length and breadth how doth my poodle 
grow ! 

He lifts himself with threat’ ning mien, 

In likeness of a dog no longer seen L 
What spedtre have I harbor’d thus! 

Huge as a hippopotamus, 

With fiery eye, terrific tooth I 
Ah ! now I know thee, sure enough ! 

For such a base, half-hellish brood, 

The key of Solomon is good. 
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Spirits. ( Without ) Captur’d there within 
is one ! 

Stay without and follow none ! 

Like a fox in iron snare, 

Hell’s old lynx is quaking there, 

But take heed ! 

Hover round, above, below, 

To and fro, 

Then from durance is he freed ! 

Can ye aid him, spirits all, 

Leave him not in mortal thrall ! 

Many a time and oft hath he 
Served us, when at liberty. 


Faust. The monster to confront, at first, 
The spell of Four must be rehears’d ; 

Salamander shall kindle, 

Writhe nymph of the wave, 

In air sylph shall dwindle, 

And Kobold shall slave. 

Who doth ignore 
The primal Four, 

Nor knows aright 
Their use and might, 

O’er spirits will he 
Ne’er master be ! 





Vanish in the fiery glow, 

Salamander ! 

Rushingly together flow. 

Undine ! 

Shimmer in the meteor’s gleam, 

Sylphide ! 

Hither bring thine homely aid. 

Incubus ! Incubus I 

Step forth ! I do adjure thee thus ! 

None of the Four 
Lurks in the beast : 

He grins at me, untroubled as before ; 

I have not hurt him in the least. 

A spell of fear 
Thou now shalt hear. 

Art thou, comrade fell, 

Fugitive from Hell? 

See then this sign, 

Before which incline 
The murky troops of Hell ! 

With bristling hair now doth the creature swell. 

Canst thou, reprobate, 

Read the uncreate, 

Unspeakable, diffused 
Throughout the heavenly sphere, 
Shamefully abused, 

Transpierc’d with nail and spear ! 

Behind the stove, tam’d by my spells, 

Like an elephant he swells; 

Wholly now he fills the room, 

He into mist will melt away. 

Ascend not to the ceiling ! Come, 

Thyself at the master’s feet now lay! 

Thou seest that mine is no idle threat. 

With holy fire I will scorch thee yet ! 

Wait not the might 

That lies in the triple-glowing light ! 

Wait not the might 

Of all my arts in fullest measure ! 

Mephis. (As the mist sinks , comes forward 
from behind the stove , in the dress of a 
travelling scholar .) 

Why all this uproar? What’s the master’s 
pleasure ? 

Faust. This then the kernel of the brute ! 
A travelling scholar? Why I needs must 
smile. 

Mephis. Your learned reverence humbly I 
salute ! 

You’ve made me swelter in a pretty style. 
Faust. Thy name? 

Mephis. The question trifling seems from 
one, 


Who it appears the Word doth rate so low; 
Who, undeluded by mere outward show, 

To Being’s depths would penetrate alone. 

Faust. With gentlemen like you indeed 
The inward essence from the name we read, 

As all too plainly it doth appear. 

When Beelzebub, Destroyer, Liar, meets the 
ear. 

Who then art thou ! 

Mephis. Part of that power which still 
Produceth good, whilst ever scheming ill. 
Faust. What hidden mystery in this riddle 
lies? 

Mephis. The spirit I, which evermore de- 
nies ! 

And justly ; for whate’er to light is brought 
Deserves again to be reduc’d to naught ; 

Then better ’twere that naught should be. 
Thus all the elements which ye 
Destruction, Sin, or briefly, Evil, name, 

As my peculiar element I claim. 

Faust. Thou nam’st thyself a part, and 
yet a whole I see. 

Mephis. The modest truth I speak to thee. 
Though folly’s microcosm, man, it seems, 
Himself to be a perfect whole esteems, 

Part of the part am I, which at the first was 
all. 

A part of darkness, which gave birth to light. 
Proud light, who now his mother would 
enthrall, 

Contesting space and ancient rank with night. 
Yet he succeedeth not, for struggle as he will, 
To forms material he adhereth still ; 

From them he streameth, them he maketh fair. 
And still the progress of his beams they check; 
And so, I trust, when comes the final wreck, 
Light will, ere long, the doom of matter share. 

Faust. Thy worthy avocation now I guess ! 
Wholesale annihilation won’t prevail, 

So thou’rt beginning on a smaller scale. 
Mephis. And, to say truth, as yet with small 
success. 

Oppos’d to nothingness, the world, 

This clumsy mass, subsisteth still ; 

Not yet is it to ruin hurl’d, 

Despite the efforts of my will. 

Tempests and earthquakes, fire and flood, I’ve 
tried; 

Yet land and ocean still unchang’d abide ! 
And then of humankind and beasts, the ac- 
cursed brood, — 

Neither o’er them can I extend my sw'ay. 

What countless myriads have I swept away ! 
Yet ever circulates the fresh young blood. 
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It is enough to drive me to despair ! 

As in the earth, in water, and in air, 
f In moisture and in drought, in heat and cold, 

* Thousands of germs their energies unfold ! 

- If fire I had not for myself retain’d, 

1 No sphere whatever had for me remain’d. 
i Faust. So thou with thy cold devil’s fist, 

? Still clench’d in malice impotent, 

* Dost the creative power resist, 

The a<5tive, the beneficent ! 

v Henceforth some other task essay, 

* Of Chaos thou the wondrous son ! 

* Mephis. We will consider what you say, 
i And talk about it more anon ! 

* For this time have I leave to go ? 

| Faust. Why thou shouldst ask, I cannot see. 
\ Since one another now we know, 

] At thy good pleasure, visit me. 

I: Here is the window, here the door, 

i The chimney, too, may serve thy need. 

.* . Mephis. I must confess, my stepping o’er 
Thy threshold a slight hindrance doth im- 
pede ; 

The wizard-foot doth me retain. 

Faust. The pentagram thy peace doth mar? 
To me, thou son of hell, explain, 

I* How earnest thou in, if this thine exit bar ! 

* Could such a spirit aught ensnare ? 

* Mephis. Observe it well, it is not drawn 

1 with care, 

* One of the angles, that which points without, 
Is, as thou seest, not quite closed. 

Faust. Chance hath the matter happily 
) dispos’d ! 

/ So thou my captive art ? No doubt ! 

; By accident thou thus art caught ! 

Mephis. In sprang the dog, indeed, observ- 
| ing naught ; 

j Things now assume another shape, 

2 The devil’s in the house and can’t escape. 

* Faust. Why through the window not with- 

*• draw ? 

I Mephis. For ghosts and for the devil ’tis 
t a law, 

\ Where they stole in, there they must forth. 
I We’re free 

; The first to choose; as to the second, slaves 
. are we. 

, Faust. E’en hell hath its peculiar laws, I 
k see! 

; I’m glad of that! a pa<5l may then be made, 

‘t The which, you gentlemen, will surely keep? 

V Mephis. Whate’er therein is promis’d thou 
* shalt reap, 

\ No tittle shall remain unpaid. 

But such arrangements time require ; 


We’ll speak of them when next we meet; 
Most earnestly I now entreat, 

This once permission to retire, 

Faust. Another moment prithee here re- 
main, 

Me with some happy word to pleasure. 

Mephis. Now let me go ! ere long I’ll come 
again, 

Then thou mayst question at thy leisure. 

Faust. To capture thee was not my will. 
Thyself hast freely entered in the snare : 

Let him who holds the devil, hold him still ! 

A second time so soon he will not catch him 
there. 

Mephis. If it so please thee, I’m at thy 
command ; 

Only on this condition, understand ; 

That worthily thy leisure to beguile, 

I here may exercise my arts awhile. 

Faust. Thou’rt free to do so! Gladly I’ll 
attend ; 

But be thine art a pleasant one ! 

Mephis. My friend, 

This hour enjoyment more intense, 

Shall captivate each ravish’d sense, 

Than thou could’st compass in the bound 
Of the whole year’s unvarying round ; 

And what the dainty spirits sing, 

The lovely images they bring, 

Are no fantastic sorcery. 

Rich odors shall regale your smell, 

On choicest sweets your palate dwell, 

Your feelings thrill with ecstasy. 

No preparation do we need, 

Here we together are. Proceed ! 

Spirits. Hence overshadowing gloom 
Vanish from sight ! 

O’er us thine azure dome, 

Bend, beauteous light! 

Dark clouds that o’er us spread, 

Melt in thin air ! 

Stars, your soft radiance shed, 

Tender and fair. 

Girt with celestial might, 

Winging their airy flight, 

Spirits are thronging. 

Follows their forms of light 
Infinite longing ! 

Flutter their vestures bright 
O’er field and grove ! 

Where in their leafy bower 
Lovers the livelong hour 
Vow deathless love. 

Soft bloometh bud and bower ! 
Bloometh the grove ! 

Grapes from the spreading vine 
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Crown the full measure ; 
Fountains of foaming wine 
Gush from the pressure. 

Still where the currents wind, 
Gems brightly gleam. 

Leaving the hills behind 
On rolls the stream ; 

Now into ample seas, 

Spreadeth the flood ; 

Laving the sunny leas, 

Mantled with wood. 

Rapture the feather’d throng, 
Gayly careering, 

Sip as they float along ; 

Sunward they’re steering ; 

On towards the isles of light 
Winging their way, 

That on the waters bright 
Dancing] y play. 

Hark to the choral strain, 
Joyfully ringing S 
While on the grassy plain 
Dancers are springing ; 

Climbing the steep hill’s side, 
Skimming the glassy tide, 
Wander they there ; 

Others on pinions wide 
Wing the blue air ; 

On towards the living stream, 
Towards yonder stars that gleam, 
Far, far away ’ 

Seeking their tender beam 
Wing they their way. 


Mephis. Well done, my dainty spirits! 
now he slumbers ; 

Ye have entranc’d him fairly with your num- 
bers ; 

This minstrelsy of yours I must repay. — 

Thou art not yet the man to hold the devil 
fast ! — 

With fairest shapes your spells around him 
cast. 

And plunge him in a sea of dreams! 

But that this charm be rent, the threshold 
pass’d, 

Tooth of rat the way must clear. 

I need not conjure long it seems, 

One rustles hitherward, and soon my voice 
will hear. 


The master of the rats and mice, 

Of flies and frogs, of bugs and lice, 
Commands thy presence ; without fear 
Come forth and gnaw the threshold here, 
Where he with oil has smear’d it. — Thou 
Com’st hopping forth already ! Now 
To work ! The point that holds me bound 
Is in the outer angle found. 

Another bite — so — now ’tis done — 

Now, Faustus, till we meet again, dream 


Faust. (Awaking.) Am I once more de- 
luded ! must I deem 

This troop of thronging spirits all ideal? 

The devil’s presence, was it nothing real? 

The poodle’s disappearance but a dream? 






Study. 

Faust. Mephistopheles. 

Faust. A knock ? Come in ! Who now 
would break my rest ? 

Mephis. ’Tis I ! 

Faust. Come in ! 

Mephis. Thrice be the words express’d. 
Faust. Then I repeat, Come in ! 

Mephis. ’Tis well, 

I hope that we shall soon agree ! 

For now your fancies to expel, 

Here, as a youth of high degree, 

I come in gold-lac’ d scarlet vest, 

And stiff silk mantle richly dress’d, 

A cock’s gay feather for a plume, * 

A long and pointed rapier, too ; 

And briefly I would counsel you 
To don at once the same costume. 

And, free from trammels, speed away, 

That what life is you may essay. 

Faust. In every garb I needs must feel 
oppress’d, 

My heart to earth’s low cares a prey. 

Too old the trifler’s part to play, 

Too young to live by no desire possess’d. 
What can the world to me afford ? 

Renounce ! renounce ! is still the word ; 

This is the everlasting song 
In every ear that ceaseless rings, 

And which, alas, our whole life long, 

Hoarsely each passing moment sings. 

But to new horror I awake each morn, 

And I could weep hot tears to see the sun 
Dawn on another day, whose round forlorn 
Accomplishes no wish of mine — not one ; 


Which still, with fro ward captiousness, im- 
pairs 

E’en the presentiment of every joy, 

; While low realities and paltry cares 
The spirit’s fond imaginings destroy. 

And must I then, when falls the veil of night, 
Stretch’d on my pallet languish in despair ; 
Appalling dreams my soul affright ; 

No rest vouchsaf’d me even there. 

The god, who thron’d within my breast resides, 
Deep in my soul can stir the springs ; 

: With sovereign sway my energies he guides, 

| He cannot move external things; 
j And so existence is to me a weight, 

Death fondly I desire, and life I hate. 

Mephis. And yet, methinks, by most ’twill 
be confess’d 

That Death is never quite a welcome guest. 
Faust. Happy the man around whose brow 
he binds 

| The bloodstain’d wreath in conquest’s dazzling 
| hour; 

' Or whom, excited by the dance, he finds 
Dissolv’d in bliss, in love’s delicious bower ! 
Oh that before the lofty spirit’s might, 
j Enraptured, I had render’d up my soul 3 

Mephis. Yet did a certain man refrain one 
night, 

Of its brown juice to drain the crystal bowl. 
Faust. To play the spy diverts you then? 
! Mephis. I own, 

Though not omniscient, much to me is known. 
Faust. If o’er my soul the tone familiar, 
stealing, 

Drew me from harrowing thought’s bewild’ring 
maze, 


Touching the ling’ ring chords of childlike 
feeling, 

With the sweet harmonies of happier days: 

So curse I all, around the soul that windeth 
Its magic and alluring spell, 

And with delusive flattery bindeth 
Its vidlim to this dreary cell ! 

Curs’d before all things be the high opinion, 
Wherewith the spirit girds itself around ! 

Of shows delusive curs’d be the dominion, 
Within whose mocking sphere our sense is 
bound [ 

Accurs’d of dreams the treacherous wiles, 

The cheat of glory, deathless fame ! 

Accurs’d what each as property beguiles, 

Wife, child, slave, plough, whate’er its name! 
Accurs’d be mammon, when with treasure 
He doth to daring deeds incite : 

Or when to steep the soul in pleasure, 

He spreads the couch of soft delight ! 

Curs’d be the grape’s balsamic juice ! 

Accurs’d love’s dream, of joys the first ! 
Accurs’d be hope ! accurs’d be faith ! 

And more than all, be patience curs’d ! 

Chorus of Spirits. ( Invisible.) Woe ! woe ! 
Thou hast destroy’d 
The beautiful world 
With violent blow; 

’ Tis shiver’d ! ’tis shatter’d ! 

The fragments abroad by a demigod scatter’d ! 
Now we sweep 

The wrecks into nothingness ! 

Fondly we weep 
The beauty that’s gone ! 

Thou, ’mongst the sons of earth, 

Lofty and mighty one, 

Build it once more ! 

In thine own bosom the lost world restore ! 
Now with unclouded sense 
Enter a new career; 

Songs shall salute thine ear, 

Ne’er heard before ! 

Mephjs. My little ones these spirits be. 
Hark ! with shrewd intelligence, 

How they recommend to thee, 

A6Iion, and the joys of sense ! 

In the busy world to dwell, 

Fain they would allure thee hence : 

For within this lonely cell, 

Stagnates sap of life and sense. 

Forbear to trifle longer with thy grief, 

Which, vulture-like, consumes thee in this den. 
The worst society is some relief, 

Making thee feel thyself a man with men. 
Nathless it is not meant, I trow, 


To thrust thee ’mid the vulgar throng. 

I to the upper ranks do not belong ; 

Yet if, by me companion’d, thou 
Thy steps through life forthwith wilt take, 
Upon the spot myself I’ll make 
Thy comrade ; — 

Should it suit thy need, 

I am thy servant, and thy slave indeed ! 

Faust. And how must I thy services re- 
pay? 

Mephis. Thereto thou lengthen’d respite 
hast ! 

Faust. No ! no ! 

The devil is an egotist I know : 

And, for Heaven’s sake, ’tis not his way 
Kindness to any one to show. 

Let the condition plainly be express’d ; 

Such a domestic is a dangerous guest. 

Mephis. I’ll pledge myself to be thy ser- 
vant here , 

Still at thy back alert and prompt to be ; 

But when together yonder we appear, 

Then shalt thou do the same for me. 

Faust. But small concern I feel for yonder 
world ; 

Hast thou this system into ruin hurl’d, 
Another may arise the void to fill. 

This earth the fountain whence my pleasures 
flow, 

This sun doth daily shine upon my woe, 

And if this world I must forego, 

Let happen then, — what can and will. 

I to this theme will close mine ears, 

If men hereafter hate and love, 

And if there be in yonder spheres 
A depth below or height above, 

Mephis. In this mood thou mayst venture 
it. But make 

The compact, and at once I’ll undertake 
To charm thee with mine arts. I’ll give thee 
more 

Than mortal eye hath e’er beheld before. 
Faust. What, sorry Devil, hast thou to 
bestow ? 

Was ever mortal spirit, in its high endeavor. 
Fathom’d by Being such as thou? 

Yet food thou hast which satisfieth never, 

Hast ruddy gold, that still doth flow 
Like restless quicksilver away, 

A game thou hast, at which none win who play, 
A girl who would, with amorous eyen, 

E’en from my breast, a neighbor snare, 

Lofty ambition’s joy divine, 

That, meteor-like, dissolves in air. 

Show me the fruit that, ere ’tis pluck’d, doth rot, 
And trees, whose verdure daily buds anew. 



Mephis. Such a commission scares me not, 
I can provide such treasures, it is true ; 

But, my good friend, a season will come 
round 

When on what’s good we may regale in peace. 
Faust. If e’er upon my couch, stretch’d 
at my ease, I’m found, 

Then may my life that instant cease ; 

Me canst thou cheat with glozing wile 
Till self-reproach away I cast? — 

Me with joy’s lure canst thou beguile? — 

Let that day be for me the last ! 

Be this our wager ! 

Mephis. Settl’d 1 

Faust. Sure and fast ! 

When to the moment I shall say, 

“Linger awhile, so fair thou art !” 

Then mayst thou fetter me straightway, 


| Then to the abyss will I depart ; 

I Then may the solemn death-bell sound, 

| Then from thy service thou art free, 

1 The index then may cease its round, 

| And time be never more for me ! 

Mephis. I shall remember: pause, ere ’tis 
too late. 

Faust. 1'hereto a perfect right hast 
thou. 

My strength I do not rashly overrate. 

Slave am I here, at any rate, 

If thine, or whose, it matters not, I trow. 

Mephis. At thine inaugural feast I will this 
day 

Attend, my duties to commence. — 

But one thing! — Accidents may happen, 
hence 

A line or two in writing grant, I pray. 
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Faust. A writing, Pedant ! dost demand 
from me? 

Man, and man’s plighted word, are these un- 
known to thee ? 

Is’t not enough, that by the word I gave, 

My doom for evermore is cast ? 

Doth not the world in all its currents rave, 
And must a promise hold me fast? 

Yet fixed is this delusion in our heart ; 

Who, of his own free will, therefrom would 
part? 

How blest within whose breast truth reigneth 
pure ! 

No sacrifice will he repent when made ! 

A formal deed, with seal and signature, 

A spectre this from which all shrink afraid. 
The word its life resigneth in the pen, 

Leather and wax usurp the mastery then. 

Spirit of evil ! what dost thou require ? 

Brass, marble, parchment, paper, dost de- 
sire ? 

Shall I with chisel, pen, or graver write? 

Thy choice is free ; to me ’tis all the same. 

Mephis. Wherefore thy passion so excite, 
And thus thine eloquence inflame ? 

A scrap is for our compact good. 

Thou undersignest merely with a drop of 
blood. 

Faust. If this will satisfy thy mind, 

Thy whim I’ll gratify, howe’er absurd. 

Mephis. Blood i£ a juice of very special 
kind. 

Faust. Be not afraid that I shall break my 
word ! 

The scope of all my energy 

Is in exadt accordance with my vow. 

Vainly I have aspir’d too high ; 

I’m on a level but with such as thou ; 

Me the great spirit scorn’d, defi'd ; 

Nature from me herself doth hide ; 

Rent is the web of thought ; my mind 
Doth knowledge loathe of every kind. 

In depths of sensual pleasure drown’d, 

Let us our fiery passions still ! 

Enwrapp’d in magic’s veil profound, 

Let wondrous charms our senses thrill ! 

Plunge we in time’s tempestuous flow. 

Stem we the rolling surge of chance ! 

There may alternate weal and woe, 

Success and failure, as they can, 

Mingle and shift in changeful dance ! 
Excitement is the sphere for man. 

Mephis. Nor goal, nor measure is prescrib’d 
to you. 

If you desire to taste of everything, 

To snatch at joy while on the wing, 


May your career amuse and profit too ! 

Only fall to and don’t be over coy ! 

Faust. Hearken ! The end I aim at is 
not joy; 

I crave excitement, agonizing bliss, 
Enamour’d hatred, quickening vexation. 
Purg’d from the love of knowledge, my voca- 
tion, 

The scope of all my powers henceforth be this, 
To bare my breast to every pang, — to know 
In my heart’s core all human weal and woe, 
To grasp in thought the lofty and the deep, 
Men’s various fortunes on my breast to heap, 
And thus to theirs dilate my individual mind, 
And share at length with them the shipwreck 
of mankind. 

Mephis. Oh, credit me, who still as ages 
roll, 

Have chew’d this bitter fare from year to year, 
No mortal, from the cradle to the bier, 

Digests the ancient leaven ! Know, this Whole 
Doth for the Deity alone subsist ! 

He in eternal brightness doth exist, 

Us unto darkness he hath brought, and here 
Where day and night alternate, is your sphere. 
Faust. But ’tis my will ! 

Mephis. Well spoken, I admit ! 

But one thing puzzles me, my friend ; 

Time’s short, art long ; methinks ’twere fit 
That you to friendly counsel should attend. 

A poet choose as your ally ! 

Let him thought’s wide dominion sweep. 

Each good and noble quality, 

Upon your honored brow to heap ; 

The lion’s magnanimity, 

The fleetness of the hind, 

The fiery blood of Italy, 

The Northern’s steadfast mind ! 

Let him to you the mystery show 
To blend high aims and cunning low ; 

And while youth’s passions are aflame 
To fall in love by rule and plan ! 

I fain would meet with such a man ; 

Would him Sir Microcosmus name. 

Faust. What then am I, if I aspire in vain 
The crown of our humanity to gain, 

Towards which my every sense doth strain ? 
Mephis. Thou’ rt after all — just what thou 
art. 

Put on thy head a wig with countless locks, 
Raise to a cubit’s height thy learned socks, 
Still thou remainest ever, what thou art. 
Faust. I feel it, I have heap’d upon my 
brain 

The gather’d treasure of man’s thought in 
vain ; 
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And when at length from studious toil I rest, 
No power, new-born, springs up within my 
breast ; 

A hair’s breadth is not added to my height, 

I am no nearer to the infinite. 

Mephis. Good sir, these things you view 
indeed, 

Just as by other men they’re view’d ; 

We must more cleverly proceed, 

Before life’s joys our grasp elude. 

The devil ! thou hast hands and feet, 

And head and heart are also thine ; 

What I enjoy with relish sweet, 

Is it on that account less mine? 

If for six stallions I can pay, 

Do I not own their strength and speed ? 

A proper man I dash away, 

As their two dozen legs were mine indeed. 

Up then, from idle pondering free, 

And forth into the world with me! 

I tell you what : — your speculative churl 
Is like a beast which some ill spirit leads, 

On barren wilderness, in ceaseless whirl, 

While all around lie fair and verdant meads. 
Faust. But how shall we begin ? 

Mephis. We will go hence with speed, 
A place of torment this indeed ! 

A precious life, thyself to bore, 

And some few youngsters evermore ! 

Leave it to neighbor Paunch ; — withdraw, 

Why wilt thou plague thyself with thrashing 
straw ? 

The very best that thou dost know 
Thou dar’st not to the striplings show. 

One in the passage now doth wait ! 

Faust. I’m in no mood to see him now. 
Mephis. Poor lad! He must be tired, I trow; 
He must not go disconsolate. 

Hand me thy cap and gown ; the mask 
Is for my purpose quite first rate. 

\He changes his dress. 
Now leave it to my wit ! I ask 
But quarter of an hour; meanwhile equip, 
And make all ready for our pleasant trip ! 

[Exit Faust. 

Mephis. (In Faust’s long gown.) Mortal! 
the loftiest attributes of men, 

Reason and Knowledge, only thus contemn, 
Still let the Prince of lies, without control, 
With shows, and mocking charms delude thy 
soul, 

I have thee unconditionally then ! — 

Fate hath endow’d him with an ardent mind, 
Which unrestrain’d still presses on for ever, 
And whose precipitate endeavor 
Earth’s joys o’erleaping, leaveth them behind. 


Him will I drag through life’s wild waste, 
Through scenes of vapid dulness, where at last 
Bewilder’d, he shall falter, and stick fast; 

And, still to mock his greedy haste, 

Viands and drink shall float his craving lips 
beyond — 

Vainly he’ll seek refreshment, anguLh-toss’d, 
And were he not the devil’s by his bond, 

Yet must his soul infallibly be lost ! 

A Student enters. 

Student. But recently I’ve quitted home, 
Full of devotion am 1 come 
A man to know and hear, whose name 
With reverence is known to fame. 

Mephis. Your courtesy much flatters me! 

A man like other men you see; 

Pray have you yet applied elsewhere? 

Student. I would entreat your friendly 
care! 

I’ve youthful blood and courage high ; 

Of gold I bring a fair supply; 

To let me go my mother was not fain ; 

But here I long’d true knowledge to attain. 
Mephis. You’ve hit upon the very place. 
Student. And yet my steps I would re- 
trace. 

These walls, this melancholy room, 

O’erpower me with a sense of gloom ; 

The space is narrow, nothing green, 

No friendly tree is to be seen : 

And in these halls, with benches lin’d, 

Sight, hearing fail, fails too my mind. 

Mephis. It all depends on habit. Thus 
at first 

The infant takes not kindly to the breast, 

But before long, its eager thirst 
Is fain to slake with hearty zest : 

Thus at the breasts of wisdom day by day 
With keener relish you’ll your thirst allay. 
Student. Upon her neck I fain would 
hang with joy; 

To reach it, say, what means must I employ ? 
Mephis. Explain, ere further time we 
lose, 

What special faculty you choose ? 
i Student. Profoundly learned I would 
grow, 

What heaven contains would comprehend, 
O’er earth’s wide realm my gaze extend, 
Nature and science I desire to know. 

Mephis. You are upon the proper track, I 
find, 

Take heed, let nothing dissipate your mind. 
Student. My heart and soul are in the 
chase ! 

Though to be sure I fain would seize, 
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On pleasant summer holidays, 

A little liberty and careless ease. 

Mephis. Use well your time, so rapidly it 
flies; 

Method will teach you time to win ; 

Hence, my young friend, I would advise, 

With college logic to begin ! 

Then will your mind be so well brac'd, 

In Spanish boots so tightly lac’d, 

That on ’twill circumspectly creep, 

Thought’s beaten track securely keep, 

Nor will it, ignis- fatuus like, 

Into the path of error strike. 

Then many a day they’ll teach you how 
The mind’s spontaneous adts, till now 
As eating and as drinking free, 

Require a process ; — one ! two ! three 1 
In truth the subtle web of thought 
Is like the weaver’s fabric wrought : 

One treadle moves a thousand lines, 

Swift dart the shuttles to and fro, 

Unseen the threads together flow, 

A thousand knots one stroke combines. 

Then forward steps your sage to show, 

And prove to you, it must be so ; 

The first being so, and so the second, 

The third and fourth deduc’d we see; 

And if there were no first and second, 

Nor third nor fourth would ever be. 

This, scholars of all countries prize, — 

Vet ’mong themselves no weavers rise. 

He who would know and treat of aught alive, 
Seeks first the living spirit thence to drive : 
Then are the lifeless fragments in his hand, 
There only fails, alas ! the spirit-band. 

This process, chemists name, in learned thesis, 
Mocking themselves, Naturm encheiresis. 
Student. Your words I cannot fully com- 
prehend. 

Mephis. In a short time you will improve, 
my friend, 

When of scholastic forms you learn the use ; 
And how by method all things to reduce. 
Student. So doth all this my brain con- 
found, 

As if a mill-wheel there were turning round. 
Mephis. And next, before aught else you 
learn, 

You must with zeal to metaphysics turn ! 

1 here see that you profoundly comprehend, 

W hat doth the limit of man’s brain transcend ; 
For that which is or is not in the head 
A sounding phrase will serve you in good stead. 
But before all strive this half year 
From one fix’d order ne’er to swerve ! 

Five le&ures daily you must hear; 
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The hour still pundluall y observe ! 

Yourself with studious zeal prepare. 

And closely in your manual look, 

Hereby may you be quite aware 
That all he utters standeth in the book ; 

Yet write away without cessation, 

As at the Holy Ghost’s didlation ! 

Student. This, Sir, a second time you need 
not say ! 

Your counsel I appreciate quite ; 

What we possess in black and white, 

We can in peace and comfort bear away. 
Mephis. A faculty I pray you name. 
Student. For jurisprudence some distaste 
I own. 

Mephis. To me this branch of science is 
well known, 

And hence I cannot your repugnance blame. 
Customs and laws in every place, 

Like a disease, an heir-loom dread, 

Still trail their curse from race to race, 

And furtively abroad they spread. 

To nonsense, reason’s self they turn ; 
Beneficence becomes a pest ; 

Woe unto thee, that thou’rt a grandson born ! 
As for the law born with us, unexpressed ; — 
That law, alas, none careth to discern. 

Student. You deepen my dislike. The 
youth 

Whom you instruft, is blest in sooth. 

To try theology I feel inclined. 

Mephis. I would not lead you willingly 
astray, 

But as regards this science, you will find, 

So hard it is to shun the erring way, 

And so much hidden poison lies therein, 
Which scarce can you discern from medicine. 
Here too it is the best, to listen but to one, 
And by the master’s words to swear alone. 

To sum up all — To words hold fast ! 

Then the safe gate securely pass’d, 

You’ll reach the fane of certainty at last. 
Student. But then some meaning must 
the words convey. 

Mephis. Right ! But o’ er-anxious thought, 
you’ll find of no avail, 

For there precisely where ideas fail, 

A word comes opportunely into play. 

Most admirable weapons words are found, 

On words a system we securely ground, 

In words we can conveniently believe, 

Nor of a single jot can we a word bereave. 

Student. Your pardon for my importunity ; 
Yet once more must I trouble you : 

On medicine, I’ll thank you to supply 
A pregnant utterance or two ! 




Three years ! how brief the appointed tide ! 
The field, heaven knows, is all too wide ! 

If but a friendly hint be thrown, 

’Tis easier then to feel one’s way. 

Mephis. (Aside.) I’m weary of the dry 
pedantic tone, 

And must again the genuine devil play. 

(Aloud.) Of medicine the spirit’s caught 
with ease. 

The great and little world you study through, 
That things may then their course pursue, 

As heaven may please. 

In vain abroad you range through science’ 
ample space, 

Each man learns only that which learn he can ; 
Who knows the moment to embrace, 

He is your proper man. 

In person you are tolerably made, 

Nor in assurance will you be deficient: 
Self-confidence acquire, be not afraid, 

Others will then esteem you a proficient. ‘ 


Learn chiefly with the sex to deal ! 

Their thousand ahs and ohs, 

These the sage do<5tor knows, 

He only from one point can heal. 

Assume a decent tone of courteous ease, 

You have them then to humor as you please. 
First a diploma must belief infuse, 

That you in your profession take the lead : 
You then at once those easy freedoms use 
For which another many a year must plead ; 
Learn how to feel with nice address 
The dainty wrist ; — and how to press, 

With ardent furtive glance, the slender 
waist, 

To feel how tightly it is lac’d. 

Student. There is some sense in that . 

one sees the how and why. 

Mephis. Gray is, young friend, all theory: 
And green of life the golden tree. 

Student. I swear it seemeth like a dream 
to me, 
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May I some future time repeat my visit, 

I o hear on what your wisdom grounds your 
views ? 

Mephis. Command my humble service 
when you choose. 

Student. Ere I retire, one boon I must 
solicit : 

Here is my album, do not, Sir, deny 
This token of your favor ! 

Mephis. Willingly! 

[He writes and returns the book. 

Student. (Reads.) Eritis sicut Deus, 
scientes bonum et malum. 

[He reverently closes the book and retires. 

Mephis. Let but this ancient proverb be 
your rule, 

My cousin follow still, the wily snake, 

And with your likeness to the gods, poor fool. 
Ere long be sure your poor sick heart will 
quake ! 

Faust. (Enters.) Whither away? 

Mephis. ’Tis thine our course to steer. 
The little world, and then the great we’ll view. 


With what delight, what profit too, 

Thou’lt revel through thy gay career ! 

Faust. Despite my length of beard I need 
The easy manners that insure success ; 

Th’ attempt I fear can ne’er succeed ; 

To mingle in the world I want address ; 

I still have an embarrass’d air, and then 
I feel myself so small with other men. 

Mephis. Time, my good friend, with all 
that’s needful give ; 

Be only self-possess’d, and thou hast learn’d 
to live. 

Faust. But how are we to start, I pray ? 
Steeds, servants, carriage, where are they ? 
Mephis. We’ve but to spread this mantle 
wide, 

’Twill serve whereon through air to ride, 

No heavy baggage need you take, 

When we our bold excursion make, 

A little gas, which I will soon prepare, 

Lifts us from earth ; aloft through air, 

Light laden, we shall swiftly steer ; — 

I wish you joy of your new life-career. 





your 


Frosch. No drinking? Naught a 
laugh to raise? 

None of your gloomy looks, I pray ! 
You, who so bright were wont to blaze, 
Are dull as wetted straw to-day. 
Brander. ’Tis all your fault; your part 
you do not bear, 

No beastliness, no folly. 

Frosch. ( Pours a glass of wine over his 
head \ ) There, 

You have them both ! 

Brander. You double beast ! 

Frosch. ’Tis what you ask’d me for, at 
least ! 

Siebel. Whoever quarrels, turn him out ! 
With open throat drink, roar and shout. 

Hollo ! Hollo ! Ho ! 

Altmayer. Zounds, fellow, cease 
deaf’ning cheers! 

Bring cotton-wool ! He splits my ears. 
Siebel. ’Tis when the roof rings back the 
tone, 

Then first the full power of the bass is known. 
Frosch. Right! out with him who takes 
offence ! 

A tara lara la ! 

Altmayer. A tara lara la ! 

Frosch. Our throats are tun’d, 
let’s commence. 

(Sings.) 

The holy Roman empire now, 

How holds it still together? 

Brander. An ugly song 1 a song political ! 
A song offensive ! Thank God, every mom 
To rule the Roman empire, that you were not 
born ! 

I bless my stars at least that mine is not 
Either a kaiser’s or a chancellor’s lot. 


Come, 


mong ourselves should one 
o’er the rest ; 

That we ele6t a pope I now suggest. 

Ye know, what quality ensures 
A man’s success, his rise secures. 

Frosch. ( Sings. ) 

Bear, lady nightingale above 
Ten thousand greetings to my love. 
Siebel. No greetings to a sweetheart! No 
love-songs shall there be ! 

Frosch. Love-greetings and love-kisses! 
Thou shalt not hinder me ! 

(Sings.) 

Undo the bolt! in stilly night. 

Undo the bolt ! thy love’s awake ! 

Shut to the bolt ! with morning light — 
Siebel. Ay, sing away, sing on, her praises 
sound ; — the snake ! 

My turn to laugh will come some day. 

Me hath she jilted once, you the same trick 
she’ll play. 

Some gnome her lover be ! where cross-roads 
meet, 

With her to play the fool ; or old he-goat, 
From Blocksberg coming in swift gallop, bleat 
A good night to her, from his hairy throat ! 

A proper lad of genuine flesh and blood 
Is for the damsel far too good ; 

The greeting she shall have from me, 

To smash her window-panes will be ! 

Brander. ( Striking on the table. ) 

Silence 1 Attend ! to me give ear ! 

Confess, sirs, I know how to live: 

Some love-sick folk are sitting here ! 

Hence, ’tis but fit, their hearts to cheer, 

That I a good-night strain to them should give. 
Hark ! of the newest fashion is my song ! 
Strike boldly in the chorus, clear and strong ! 
( He sings.) 

Once in a cellar lived a rat, 

He feasted there on butter, 

Until his paunch became as fat 
As that of Doctor Luther. 
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The cook laid poison for the guest, 

Then was his heart with pangs oppress’d, 

As if his frame love wasted. 

Chorus. (Shouting.) As if his frame 
love wasted. 

Brander. He ran around, he ran abroad, 
Of every puddle drinking. 

The house with rage he scratch’d and gnaw’d, 
In vain, — he fast was sinking; 

Full many an anguish’d bound he gave, 
Nothing the hapless brute could save, 

As if his frame love wasted. 

Chorus. As if his frame love wasted. 
Brander. By torture driven, in open day, 
The kitchen he invaded, 

Convuls’d upon the hearth he lay, 

With anguish sorely jaded; 

The poisoner laugh’d, Ha! ha! quoth she, 
His life is ebbing fast, I see, 

As if his frame love wasted. 

Chorus. As if his frame love wasted. 
Siebel. How the dull boors exulting shout! 
Poison for the poor rats to strew 
A fine exploit it is no doubt. 

Brander. They, as it seems, stand well 
with you! 

Altmayer. Old bald -pate ! with the paunch 
profound ! 

The rat’s mishap hath tam’d his nature; 

For he his counterpart hath found 
Depi<5ted in the swollen creature. 

Faust and Mephistopheles. 

Mephis. I now must introduce to you 
Before aught else, this jovial crew, 

To show how lightly life may glide away; 
With the folk here each day’s a holiday. 

With little wit and much content, 

Each on his own small round intent, 

Like sportive kitten with its tail ; 

While no sick headache they bewail, 

And while their host will credit give, 

Joyous and free from care they live. 

Brander. They’re off a journey, that is 
clear,— 

They look *o strange ; they’ve scarce been here 
An hour. 

Frosch. You’re right! Lcipsic’s the place 
for me ! 

’Tis quite a little Paris ; people there 
Acquire a certain easy finish’d air. 

Siebel. What take you now these travellers 
to be? 

Frosch. Let me alone ! O’er a full glass 
you’ll see, 

>\s easily I’ll worm their secret out 


As draw an infant’s tooth. I’ve not a doubt 
That my two gentlemen are nobly born, 

They look dissatisfied and full of scorn. 

Brander. They are but mountebanks, I’ll 
lay a bet ! 

Altmayer. Most like. 

Frosch. Mark me, I’ll screw it from them 
yet ! 

Mephis. (To Faust.) These fellows would 
not scent the devil out, 

E’en though he had them by the very throat ! 

Faust. Good-morrow, gentlemen ! 

Siebel. Thanks for your fair salute. 

[Aside, glancing at Mephistopheles. 
How ! goes the fellow on a halting foot ? 

Mephis. Is it permitted here with you to sit ? 
Then though good wine is not forthcoming 
here, 

Good company at least our hearts will cheer. 

Altmayer. A dainty gentleman, no doubt 
of it. 

Frosch. You’re doubtless recently from 
Rippach ? Pray, 

Did you with Master Hans there chance to sup ? 

Mephis. To-day we pass’d him, but we did 
not stop ! 

When last we met him he had much to say 
Touching his cousins, and to each he sent 
Full many a greeting and kind compliment. 

[ With an inclination towards Frosch. 

Altmayer. (Aside to Frosch.) You have it 
there ! 

Siebel. Faith ! he’s a knowing one ! 

Frosch. Have patience ! I will show him 
up anon ! 

Mephis. Unless I err, as we drew near 
We heard some practis’d voices pealing. 

A song must admirably here 
Re-echo from this vaulted ceiling 1 

Frosch. That you’re an amateur one plainly 
sees ! 

Mephis. Oh no, though strong the love, I 
cannot boast much skill. 

Altmayer. Give us a song 1 

Mephis. As many as you will. 

Siebel. But be it a brand new one, if yon 
please ! 

Mephis. But recently returned from Spain 
are we, 

The pleasant land of wine and minstrelsy. 

(Sings.) 

A king there was once reigning, 

Who had a goodly flea — 

Frosch. Hark ! did you rightly catch the 
words ? a flea ! 

An odd sort of a guest he needs must be. 
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Mephis. (Sings.) 

A king there was once reigning, 

Who had a goodly flea. 

Him lov’d he without feigning, 

As his own son were he ! 

His tailor then he summon’d, 

The tailor to him goes : 

Now measure me the youngster 
For jerkin and for hose ! 

Brander. Take proper heed, the tailor 
stri<5lly charge, 

The nicest measurement to take, 

And as he loves his head, to make 
The hose quite smooth and not too large ! 

Mephis. In satin and in velvet, 

Behold the younker dressed ; 

Bedizen’d o’er with ribbons, 

A cross upon his breast. 

Prime minister they made him, 

He wore a star of state ! 

And all his poor relations 
Were courtiers, rich and great. 

The gentlemen and ladies 
At court were sore distress’d ; 

The queen and all her maidens 
Were bitten by the pest, 

And yet they dared not scratch them, 

Or chase the fleas away. 

If we are bit, we catch them, 

And crack without delay. 

Chorus. (Shouting.) If we are bit, etc. 
Frosch. Bravo ! That’s the song for me. 
Siebel. Such be the fate of every flea ! 
Brander. With clever finger catch and kill. 
Altmayer. Hurrah for wine and freedom 
still ! 

Mephis. Were but your wine a trifle bet- 
ter, friend, 

A glass to freedom I would gladly drain. 

Siebel. You’d better not repeat those words 
again ! 

Mephis. I am afraid the landlord to offend ! 
Else freely would I treat each worthy guest 
From our own cellar to the very best. 

Siebel. Out with it then ! Your doings 
I’ll defend. 

Frosch. Give a good glass, and straight ! 
we’ll praise you, one and all. 

Only let not your samples be too small ; 

For if my judgment you desire, 

Certes, an ample mouthful I require. 

Altmayer. (Aside.) I guess, they’re from 
the Rhenish land. 

Mephis. Fetch me a gimlet here ! 

Brander. Say, what therewith to bore? 
You cannot have the wine-casks at the door, j 


Altmayer. Our landlord’s tool-basket be- 
hind doth yonder stand. 

Mephis. (Takes the gimlet.) ( To Frosch.) 

Now only say ! what liquor will you take ? 

Frosch. How mean you that? have you 
of every sort ? 

Mephis. Each may his own selection 
make. 

Altmayer. (To Frosch.) Ha! ha! You 
lick your lips already at the thought. 

Frosch. Good, if I have my choice, the 
Rhenish I propose ; 

For still the fairest gifts the fatherland bestows. 

Mephis. ( Boring a hole in the edge of the 
table opposite to where Frosch is sitting .) 

Get me a little wax — and make some stoppers 
— quick ! 

Altmayer. Why, this is nothing but a 
juggler’s trick ! 

Mephis. (To Brander.) And you? 

Brander. Champagne’s the wine for 
me; 

Right brisk and sparkling let it be ! 

[Mephistopheles bores ; one of the party 
has in the meantime prepared the wax 
stoppers and stopped the holes. 

Brander. What foreign is one always can’t 
decline, 

What’s good is often scatter’d far apart. 

The French your genuine German hates with 
all his heart, 

Yet has a relish for their wine. 

Siebel. (As Mephistopheles approaches 
him.) I like not acid wine, I must allow, 

Give me a glass of genuine sweet ! 

Mephis. (Bores.) . Tokay 

Shall, if you wish it, flow without delay. 

Altmayer. Come ! look me in the face ! 
no fooling now ! 

You are but making fun of us, I trow. 

Mephis. Ah ! ah ! that would indeed be 
making free 

With such distinguish’d guests. Come, no 
delay ; 

What liquor can I serve you with, I pray? 

Altmayer. Only be quick, il> matters not 
to me. 

After the holes are all bored and stopped. 

M eph I s. ( With strange gestures . ) 

Grapes the vine-stock bears, 

Horns the buck-goat wears ! 

Wine is sap, the vine is wood, 

The wooden board yields wine as good. 
With a deeper glance and true 
The mysteries of nature view ! 

Have faith and here’s a miracle ! 

Your stoppers draw and drink your fill ! 
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All. (As they draw the stoppers, and the 
wine chosen by each runs into his glass.) 

Oil beauteous spring, which flows so fair ! 
Mephis. Spill not a single drop, of this 
beware ! £ They drink repeatedly . 

All. (Sing.) Happy as cannibals are we, 
Or. as five hundred swine. 

Mephis. They’re in their glory, mark their 
elevation ! 

Faust. Let’s hence, nor here our stay pro- 
long. 

Mephis. Attend, of brutishness ere long 
You’ll see a glorious revelation. 

Siebel. (Drinks carelessly ; the wine is 
spilt upon the ground, and turns to flame.) 
Help l fire 1 help t Hell is burning ! 

Mephis. (Addressing the flames.) Stop, 
Kind element, be still, I say 1 
(To the company .) 

Of purgatorial fire as yet ’tis but a drop. 
Siebel. What means the knave 1 For this 
you’ll dearly pay ! 

Us, it appears, you do not know. ^ 

Frosch. Such tricks a second time he d 
better show! 

Altmayer. Methinks ’twere well we pack d 
him quietly away. 

Siebel. What, sir ! with us your hocus- 
pocus play ! 

Mephis. Silence ! old wine-cask ! 

Siebel. • How ! add insult too ! 

Vile broomstick ! 

Brander. Hold ! or blows shall rain on 
you ! 

Altmayer. (Draws a stopper out of the 
table; fire springs out against him.) 

I burn ! I burn ! 

Siebel. ’Tis sorcery, I vow ! 

Strike home ! The fellow is fair game, I trow ! 
[Draw knives and attack Mephistopheles. 
M eph is. ( J Vi th solemn gestu res . ) 

Visionary scenes appear ! 


Words delusive cheat the ear ! 

Be ye there, and be ye here I 

f They stand amazed and gaze on each other. 

Altmayer. Where am I ? What a beau- 
teous land ! 1 

Frosch. Vineyards! unless my sight de- 
ceives ? 

Siebel. And clust’ring grapes too, close at 
hand ! 

Brander. And underneath the spreading 

ICclVtJS 

What stems there be ! What grapes I see ! 

(Ike seizes Siebel by the nose. The others re- 
ciprocally do the same , raising their knives. 

Mephis. (As above.) Delusion, from their 
eyes the bandage take ! 

Note how the devil loves a jest to break ! 

[He disappears with Faust; the fellows draw 
back from one another. 

Siebel. What was it? 

Altmayer. How? 

Frosch. Was that your nose ? 

Brander. (To Siebel.) And look, my 
hand doth thine enclose ! 

Altmayer. I felt a shock, it went through 
every limb ! 

A chair ! I’m fainting ! All things swim 

Frosch. Say what has happen’d, what’s it 
all about? 

Siebel. Where is the fellow ? Could I 
scent him out, 

His body from his soul I’d soon divide 1 

Alt. With my own eyes, upon a cask astride, 

Forth through the cellar-door I saw him ride 

| Heavv as lead my feet are growing. 

[ Turning to the table. 

Would that the wine again were flowing ! 

Siebel. ’Twas all delusion, cheat and lie. 

Frosch. ’Twas wine I drank, most certainly. 

Brander. What of the grapes too, — where 
are they? 

Altmayer. Who now will miracles gainsay ? 
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Witches' Kitchen. 

[A large caldron ha figs over the fire on a low 
hearth; various figures appear in the 
vapor rising from it. A female Monkey 
sits beside the caldron to skim it, and 
watch that it does not boil over. The 
male Monkey with the young ones is 
seated near , warming himself The walls 

and ceiling are adorned with the strangest 
articles of witch furniture. 

Faust, Mephistopheles. 

Faust. This senseless, juggling witchcraft 
I detest ! 

Dost promise that in this foul nest 
Of madness, I shall be restor’d ? 

Must I seek counsel from an ancient dame ? 
And can she, by these rites abhorr’d, 

Take thirty winters from my frame ? 

Woe’s me, if thou naught better canst suggest! 
Hope has already fled my breast. 

Has neither nature nor a noble mind 
A balsam yet devis’d of any kind? 

• Mephis. My friend, you now speak sen- 
sibly. In truth. 

Nature a method giveth to renew thy youth ; 
But in another book the lesson's writ ; — 

It forms a curious chapter, I admit. 

Faust. I fain would know it. 

Mephis. Good ! A remedy 

Without physician, gold, or sorcery : 

Away forthwith, and to the fields repair, 

Begin to delve, to cultivate the ground, 

Thy senses and thyself confine 


Within the very narrowest round, 

Support thyself upon the simplest fare, 

Live like a very brute the brutes among, 
Neither esteem it robbery 
The acre thou dost reap, thyself to dung — 
This the best method, credit me, 

Again at eighty to grow hale and young. 
Faust. I am not used to it, nor can myself 
degrade 

So far as in my hand to take the spade. 

For this mean life my spirit soars too high. 
Mephis. Then must we to the witch apply ! 
Faust. Will none but this old beldame do? 
Canst not thyself the potion brew ? 

Mephis. A pretty play our leisure to be- 
guile ! 

A thousand bridges I could build meanwhile. 
Not science only and consummate art, 
Patience must also bear her part. 

A quiet spirit worketh whole years long ; 

Time only makes the subtle ferment Strong. 
And all things that belong thereto 
Are wondrous and exceeding rare ! 

The devil taught her, it is true ; 

But yet the draught the devil can’t prepare. 

[ Perceiving the beasts. 
Look yonder, what a dainty pair ! 

Here is the maid ! the knave is there ! 

[ To the beasts. 

It seems your dame is not at home ? 

The Monkeys. Gone to carouse, 

Out of the house, 

Through the chimney and away ! 
Mephis. How long is it her wont to roam ? 
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The Monkeys. While we can warm our 
paws she’ll stay. 

Mephis. ( To Faust.) What think you 
of the charming creatures? 

Faust. 1 loathe alike their form and features ! 
Mephis. Nay, such discourse, be it confess’d, 
Is just the thing that pleases me the best. 

To the Monkeys. 

Tell me, ye whelps, accursed crew 1 
What stir ye in the broth about ? 

The Monkeys. Coarse beggar’s gruel here 
we stew. 

Mephis. Of customers you’ll have a rout. 
The he Monkey. (Approaching and fawn- 
ing on Mefhistopheles.) 

Quick ! quick ! throw the dice, 

Make me rich in a trice, 

Oh give me the prize ! 

Alas, for myself ! 

Had I plenty of pelf, 

I then should be wise. 

Mephis. How blest the ape would think 
himself, if he 

Could only put into the lottery ! i 

[In the meantime the young Monkeys have ' 
been playing with a large globe , which they 
roll forwards . 

The he Monkey. The world behold ! 
Unceasingly roll’d, 

It riseth and falleth ever ; 

It ringeth like glass ! 

How brittle, alas ! 

’Tis hollow, and resteth never. 

How bright the sphere, 

Still brighter here ! 

Now living am 1 ! 

Dear son, beware ! 

Nor venture there ! 

Thou too must die ! 

It is of clay; 

’Twill crumble away; 

There fragments lie. 

Mephis. Of what use is the sieve? 

The he Monkey. ( Taking it down .). The 
sieve would show 

If thou wert a thief or no. : 

[He runs to the she Monkey, and makes her 
look through it. 

Look through the sieve ! 

Dost know him the thief, 

And dar’st thou not call him so? 

Mephis. ( Approaching the fire.) And then 
this pot ? | 

The Monkeys. The half-witted sot ! 

He knows not the pot ! 

He knows not the kettle ! 


Mephis. Unmannerly beast ! 

Be civil at least 1 

The he Monkey. Take the whisk and sit 
down in the settle ! 

[He makes Mephistopheles sit down. 

Faust. ( Who all this time has been stand- 
ing before a looking-glass , now approaching , 
and now retiring from it.) What do I see ? 
What form whose charms transcend 

. The loveliness of earth, is mirror’d here 1 
O Love, to waft me to her sphere, 

To me the swiftest of thy pinions lend ! 

Alas ! if I remain not rooted to this place, 

If to approach more near I’m fondly lur’d, 
Her image fades, in veiling mist obscur’d ! — 
Model of beauty both in form and face ! 

Is’t possible ? Hath woman charms so rare ? 
Is this recumbent form, supremely fair, 

The very essence of all heavenly grace? 

Can aught so exquisite on earth be found ? 

Mephis. The six days’ labor of a god, my 
friend, 

i Who doth himself cry bravo, at the end, 

By something clever doubtless should be 
crown’d. 

For this time gaze your fill, and when you 
please 

Just such a prize for you I can provide ; 

How blest is he to whom kind fate decrees, 

To take her to his home, a lovely bride ! 

[Faust continues to gaze into the mirror. 
Mephistopheles stretching himself on the 
settle and playing with the whisky continues 
to speak. 

Here sit I, like a king upon his throne; 

My sceptre this; — the crown I want alone. 

The Monkeys. (Who have hitheilo been 
making all sorts of strange gestures , bring 
Mephistopheles a crown , with loud cries.) 
Oh, be so good, 

With sweat and with blood 
The crown to lime ! 

[ They handle the crown awkwardly and 
break it into two pieces , with which they 
skip about. 

’Twas fate’s decree 1 
We speak and see ! 

We hear and rhyme. 

i Faust. (Before the mirror.) Woe’s me ! 
well-nigh distraught I feel ! 

Mephis. (Pointing to the beasts.) And 
even my own head almost begins to reel. 

| The Monkeys. If good luck attend, 

If fitly things blend, 

Our jargon with thought 
And with reason is fraught ! 
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Faust. (As above.) A flame is kindled 
in my breast ! 

Let us begone ! nor linger here ! 

Mephis. (In the same position .) It now at 
least must be confess’d. 

That poets sometimes are sincere. 

[The caldron which the she Monkey has ne- 
glected begins to boil over; a great flame 
arises , which streams up the chimney. The 
Witch comes down the chimney with hor- 
rible cries. 

The Witch. Ough ! ough ! ough ! ough ! 
Accursed brute ! accursed sow 1 
Thou dost negledl the pot, for shame ] 
Accursed brute to scorch the dame ! 

[Perceiving Faust and Mephistopheles. 


Whom have we here? 

Who’s sneaking here? 

Whence are ye come? 

With what desire? 

The plague of fire 

Your bones consume! 

[She dips the shimming-ladle into the caldron 
and throws flames at Faust, Mephisto- 
pheles and the Monkeys. The Monkeys 
whimper. ’ 

Mephis. ( Twirling the whisk which he 
holds in his hand , and striking among the 
glasses and pots.) 

Dash ! Smash ! 

There lies the glass ! 
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There lies the slime ! 

’Tis but a jest; 

I but keep time, 

Thou hellish pest, 

To thine own chime ! 

[ While the Witch steps back in rage and 
astonishment . 

Dost know me? Skeleton! Vile scarecrow, 
thou ! 

Thy lord and master dost thou know? 

What holds me, that I deal not now 
Thee and thine apes a stunning blow? 

No more respedt to my red vest dost pay? 
Does my cock’s feather no allegiance claim? 
Have I my visage mask’d to-day? 

Must I be forc’d myself to name? 

The Witch. Master, forgive this rude 
salute ! 

But I perceive no cloven foot. 

And your two ravens, where are they ? 

Mephis. This once I must admit your plea — 
For truly I must own that we 
Each other have not seen for many a day. 

The culture, too, that shapes the world, at last 
Hath e’en the devil in its sphere embrac’d; 
The northern phantom from the scene hath 
pass’d, 

Tail, talons, horns, are nowhere to be traced ! 
As for the foot, with which I can’t dispense, 
’Twould injure me in company, and hence, 
Like many a youthful cavalier, 

False calves I now have worn for many a year. 
The Witch. (Dancing.) I am beside my- 
self with joy, 

To s*ee once more the gallant Satan here ! 
Mephis. Woman, no more that name em- 
ploy ! 

The Witch. But why? what mischief hath 
it done? 

Mephis. To fable it too long hath apper- 
tain’d; 

But people from the change have nothing won. 
Rid of the evil one, the evil has remain’d. 
Lord Baron call thou me, so is the matter good ; 
Of other cavaliers the mien I wear. 

Dost make no question of my gentle blood ? 
See here, this is the scutcheon that I bear ! 

[He makes an unseemly gesture . 
The Witch. (Laughing immoderately.) 
Ha ! ha ! Just like yourself ! You are, I ween, 
The same mad wag that you have ever been ! 
Mephis. (To Faust.) My friend, learn 
this to understand, I pray! 

To deal with witches this is still the way. 

The Witch. Now tell me, gentlemen, 
what you desire? 


Mephis. Of your known juice a goblet we 
require. 

But for the very oldest let me ask ; 

Double its strength with years doth grow. 

The Witch. Most willingly ! And here 
I have a flask, 

From which I’ve sipp’d myself ere now; 
What’s more, it doth no longer stink; 

To you a glass I joyfully will give. [Aside, 
If unprepar’d, however, this man drink, 

He hath not, as you know, an hour to live. 
Mephis. He’s my good friend, with whom 
’twill prosper well ; 

I grudge him not the choicest of thy store. 
Now draw thy circle, speak thy spell, 

And straight a bumper for him pour ! 

[The Witch, with extraordinary gestures , 
describes a circle , and places strange things 
within it. The glasses meanwhile begin 
to ring , the caldron to sound, and to make 
music. Lastly , she brings a great book ; 
places the Monkeys in the circle to serve 
her as a desk , and to hold the torches. She 
beckons Faust to approach. 

Faust. (To Mephistopheles.) Tell me, 
to what doth all this tend? 

Where will these frantic gestures end ? 

This loathsome cheat, this senseless stuff 
I’ve known and hated long enough. 

Mephis. Mere mummery, a laugh to raise ! 
Pray don’t be so fastidious! She 
But as a leech, her hocus-pocus plays, 

That well with you her potion may agree. 

[He compels Faust to enter the circle. 
( The Witch, with great emphasis , begins to 
declaim from the book.) 

This must thou ken : 

Of one make ten, 

Pass two, and then 
Make square the three, 

So rich thou’ It be. 

Drop out the four ! 

From five and six, 

Thus says the witch, 

Make seven and eight. 

So all is straight ! 

And nine is one, 

And ten is none, 

This is the witch’s one-time-one ! 
Faust. The hag doth as in fever rave. 
Mephis. To these will follow many a stave. 
I know it well, so rings the book throughout ; 
Much time I’ve lost in puzzling o’er its 
pages, 

For downright paradox, no doubt, 

A mystery remains alike to fools and sages. 
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Ancient the art and modern too, my friend. 
’Tis still the fashion as it used to be, 

Error instead of truth abroad to send 
By means of three and one, and one and three. 
’Tis ever taught and babbled in the schools. 
Who’d take the trouble to dispute with fools? 
When words men hear, in sooth, they usually 
believe, 

That there must needs therein be something 
to conceive. 

The Witch. ( Continues.) 

The lofty power 
Of wisdom’s dower, 

From all the world conceal’d! 

Who thinketh not, 

To him I wot, 

Unsought it is reveal’d. 

Faust. What nonsense doth the hag pro- 
pound ? 

My brain it doth well-nigh confound. 

A hundred thousand fools or more, 

Methinks I hear in chorus roar 

Mephis. Incomparable Sibyl cease, I pray ! 
Hand us thy liquor without more delay. 

And to the very brim the goblet crown ! 

My friend he is, and need not be afraid \ 


Besides, he is a man of many a grade, 

Who hath drunk deep already. 

[The Witch, with many ceremonies , pours 
the liquor into a cup ; as Faust lifts it to 
his mouth , a light flame arises . 

Mephis. Gulp it down ! 

No hesitation ! It will prove 
A cordial, and your heart inspire ! 

What ! with the devil hand &nd glove, 

And yet shrink back afraid of fire? 

[ The W itch dissolves the circle . F aust steps 
out. 

Mephis. Now forth at once ! thou dar’st 
not rest. 

Witch. And much, sir, may the liquor 
profit you ! 

Mephis. ( To the Witch.) And if to 
pleasure thee I aught can do, 

Pray on Walpurgis mention thy request. 

Witch. Here is a song, sung o’er some- 
times, you’ll see, 

That ’twill a singular effedf produce. 

Mephis. {To Faust.) Come, quick, and 
let thyself be led by me ; 

Thou must perspire, in order that the juice 
Thy frame may penetrate through every part. 
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Thy noble idleness I’ll teach thee then to prize, 
And soon with ecstasy thou’ It recognize 
How Cupid stirs and gambols in thy heart. 
Faust. Let me but gaze one moment in 
the glass ! 

Too lovely was that female form ! 

Mephis. Nay ! nay ! 

A model which all women shall surpass, 

In flesh and blood ere long thou shalt survey. 

[Aside. 

As works the draught, thou presently shalt greet 
A Helen in each woman thou dost meet. 



A Street. 

Faust. (Margaret passing by.) 
Faust. Fair lady, may I thus make free 
To offer you my arm and company? 

Margaret. I am no lady, am not fair, 
Can without escort home repair. 

[Site disengages herself and exit. 
Faust. By heaven ! This girl is fair in- 
deed 1 

No form like hers can I recall. 

Virtue she hath, and modest heed, 

Is piquant too, and sharp withal. 


! Her cheek’s soft light, her rosy lips, 

| No length of time will e’er eclipse ! 

1 Her downward glance in passing by, 

| Deep in my heart is stamp’d for aye ; 

I How curt and sharp her answer too ! 

My ravish’d heart to rapture grew! 

[Mephtstopheles enters. 
Faust. This girl must win for me ! Dost 
hear? 

Mephis. Which? 

I Faust. She who but now pass’d. 

Mephis. What! She? 

She from confession cometh here, 

From every sin absolv’d and free; 

I crept near the confessor’s chair. 

All innocence her virgin soul, 

For next to nothing went she there; 

O’er such as she I’ve no control ! 

Faust. She’s past fourteen. 

Mephis. You really talk 

Like any gay Lothario, 

Who every floweret from its stalk 

Would pluck, and deems nor grace nor truth 

Secure against his arts, forsooth ! 

This ne’ertheless won’t always do. 

Faust. Sir Moralizer, prithee pause; 

Nor plague me with your tiresome laws ! 

To cut the matter short, my friend, 

She must this very night be mine, — 

And if to help me you decline, 

Midnight shall see our compadt end. 

Mephis. What may occur just bear in 
mind ! 

A fortnight’s space, at least, I need, • 

A fit occasion but to find. 

Faust. With but seven hours I could suc- 
ceed ; 

Nor should I want the devil’s wile, 

So young a creature to beguile. 

Mephis. Like any Frenchman now you 
speak, 

But do not fret, I pray ; why seek 
To hurry to enjoyment straight? 

The pleasure is not half so great 
As when at first, around, above, 

With all the fooleries of love, 

The puppet you can knead and mould 
As in Italian story oft is told. 

Faust. No such incentives do I need. 
k Mephis. But now, without offence or jest! 
You cannot quickly, I protest, 

In winning this sweet child succeed. 

By storm we cannot take the fort, 

To stratagem we must resort. 

Faust. Condudl me to her place of rest ? 
Some token of the angel bring ! 
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A kerchief from her snowy breast, 

A garter bring me, — anything ! 

Mephis. That I my anxious zeal may prove, 
Your pangs to sooth and aid your love, 

A single moment will we not delay, 

Will lead you to her room this very day. 
Faust. And shall I see her? — Have her? 
Mephis. • 

She to a neighbor’s house will go; 

But in her atmosphere alone, 

The tedious hours meanwhile you may employ, 
In blissful dreams of future joy. 

Faust. Can we go now? 

Mephis. ’Tis yet too soon. 

Faust. Some present for my love procure! 

{Exit. 

Mephis. Presents so soon ! ’tis well ! suc- 
cess is sure ! 

I know full many a secret store 
Of treasure, buried long before, 

I must a little look them o’er. [Exit. 



Evening . A small and neat room. 

Margaret. ( Braiding and binding up her 
hair.) I would give something now to 
know, 

Who yonder gentleman could be ! 


He had a gallant air, I trow. 

And doubtless was of high degree : 

That written on his brow was seen — 

Nor else would he so bold have been. [Exit. 
Mephis. Come in! tread softly! be discreet! 
Faust. ( After a pause.) Begone and leave 
me, I entreat ! 

Mephis. ( Looking round. ) Not every 

maiden is so neat. [Exit. 

Faust. {Gazing round.) Welcome sweet 
twilight gloom which reigns, 

Through this dim place of hallow’d rest ! 

Fond yearning love, inspire my breast, 
Feeding on hope’s sweet dew thy blissful pains ! 
What stillness here environs me ! 

Content and order brood around. 

What fulness in this poverty ! 

In this small cell what bliss profound ! 

[He throws himself on the leather arm-chair 
beside the bed. 

Receive me thou, who hast in thine embrace, 
Welcom’d in joy and grief the ages flown! 
How oft the children of a bygone race 
Have cluster’d round this patriarchal throne ! 
Haply she, also, whom I hold so dear, 

For Christmas gift, with grateful joy possess’d, 
Hath with the full round cheek of childhood, 
here, 

Her grandsire’s wither’d hand devoutly press’d. 
Maiden ! I feel thy spirit haunt the place, 
Breathing of order and abounding grace. 

As with a mother’s voice it prompteth thee, 
The pure white cover o’er the board to spread, 
To strew the crisping sand beneath thy tread. 
Dear hand ! so godlike in its ministry ! 

The hut becomes a paradise through thee ! 
And here — [He raises the bed- curtain. 

How thrills my pulse with strange delight ! 
Here could I linger hours untold ; 

Thou, Nature, didst in vision bright, 

The embryo angel here unfold. 

Here lay the child, her bosom warm 
With life ; while steeped in slumber’s dew, 

To perfect grace her godlike form 
With pure and hallow’d weavings grew ! 

And thou ! ah here what seekest thou ? 

How quails mine inmost being now ! 

What wouldst thou here? what makes thy heart 
so sore? 

Unhappy Faust ! I know thee now no more. 

Do I a magic atmosphere inhale ? 

Ere while, my passion would not brook delay ! 
Now in a pure love-dream I melt away. 

Are we the sport of every passing gale ? 
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Should she return and enter now, ' 

How wouldst thou rue thy guilty flame ! | 

Proud vaunter — thou wouldst hide thy brow, — j 
And at her feet sink down with shame. 

Mephis. Quick ! quick ! below I see her 
there. 

Faust. Away ! I will return no more 1 
Mephis. Here is a casket, with a store 
Of jewels, which I got elsewhere. 

Just lay it in the press ; make haste ! 

I swear to you, ’twill turn her brain ; 

Therein some trifles I have plac’d, 

Wherewith another to obtain. 

But child is child, and play is play. 

Faust. I know not — shall I ? 

Mephis. Do you ask? 

Perchance you would retain the treasure ? 

If such your wish, why then, I say, 

Henceforth absolve me from my task, 

Nor longer waste your hours of leisure. 

I trust you’re not by avarice led ! 

I rub my hands, I scratch my head, — 

[He places the casket in the press and closes 
the lock . 

Now quick ! Away ! 

That soon the sweet young creature may 
The wish and purpose of your heart obey; 

Yet stand you there 

As would you to the le6ture-room repair, 

As if before you stood, 

Array’d in flesh and blood, 

Physics and metaphysics weird and gray 1 — 
Away ! 

Margaret. ( With a lamp.) It is so close, 
so sultry now, [ She opens the window . 

Yet out of doors ’tis not so warm. 

I feel so strange, I know not how — 

I wish my mother would come home, 

Through me there runs a shuddering — 

I’m but a foolish timid thing ! 

[ While undressing herself she begins to sing. 
There was a king in Thule, 

True even to the grave ; 

To whom his dying mistress 
A golden beaker gave. 

At every feast he drain’d it, 

Naught was to him so dear, 


And often as he drain’d it, 

Gush'd from his eyes the tear. 

When death he felt approaching, 

His cities o’er he told ; 

And grudg’d his heir no treasure 
Except his cup of gold. 

Girt round with knightly vassals 
At a royal feast sat he, 

In yon proud hall ancestral, 

In his castle o’er the sea. 

Up stood the jovial monarch, 

And quaff’d his last life’s glow, 

Then hurl’d the hallow’d goblet 
Into the flood below. 

He saw it splashing, drinking, * 

And plunging in the sea ; 

His eyes meanwhile were sinking, 

And never again drank he. 

[She opens the press to put away her clothes , 
and perceives the casket. 

How comes this lovely casket here? The press 
! I lock’d, of that I’m confident. 

* ’Tis very wonderful! What’s in it I can’t 
guess ; 

| Perhaps ’ twas brought by some one in distress, 

I And left in pledge for loan my mother lent. 
Here by a ribbon hangs a little key ! 

I have a mind to open it and see ! 

Heavens ! only look ! what have we here ! 

In all my days ne’er saw I such a sight ! 

Jewels ! which any noble dame might wear, 
For some high pageant richly dight ! 

How would the necklace look on me ! 

These splendid gems, whose may they be ? 
[She puts them on and steps before the glass. 

| Were but the ear-rings only mine ! 

Thus one has quite another air. 

What boots it to be young and fair ? 

It doubtless may be very fine ; 

But then, alas, none cares for you. 

And praise sounds half like pity too. 

Gold all doth lure, 

Gold doth secure 

All things. Alas, we poor ! 
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Promenade, 

Faust walking thoughtfully up and down . 

To him Mephistopheles. 

Mephis. By love despis’d ! By hell’s fierce 
fires I curse, 

Would I knew aught to make my imprecation 
worse I 

Faust. What aileth thee ? what chafes thee 
now so sore ? 

A face like that I never saw before ! 

Mephis. I’d yield me to the devil in- 
stantly, 

Did it not happen that myself am he ! 

Faust. There must be some disorder in 
thy wit ! 

To rave thus like a madman, is it fit? 

Mephis. Just think ! The gems for Gretchen 
brought, 

Them hath a priest now made his own ! — 

A glimpse of them the mother caught, 

And ’gan with secret fear to groan. 

The woman’s scent is keen enough ; 

Doth ever in the prayer-book snuff ; 

Smells every article to ascertain 
Whether the thing is holy or profane, 

And scented in the jewels rare, 

That there was not much blessing there. 

“My child,” she cries, “ill-gotten good 
Ensnares the soul, consumes the blood ; 

With them we’ll deck our Lady’s shrine, 

She’ll cheer our souls with bread divine !” 

At this poor Gretchen ’gan to pout ; 

’Tis a gift-horse, at least, she thought, 

And sure, he godless cannot be, 

Who brought them here so cleverly. 

Straight for a priest the mother sent. 

Who, when he understood the jest, 

With what he saw was well content. 

“ This shows a pious mind !” Quoth he : 
“Self-conquest is true vi&ory. 

The Church hath a good stomach ; she, with 
zest, 

Hath lands and kingdoms swallow’d down, 
And never yet a surfeit known. 

The Church alone, be it confess’d, 

Daughters, can ill-got wealth digest.” 

Faust. It is a general custom, too, 
Practised alike by king and jew. 

Mephis. With that, clasp, chain and ring 
he swept 

As they were mushrooms ; and the casket, 
Without one word of thanks, he kept, 

As if of nuts it were a basket. 

Promis’d reward in heaven, then forth he hied : 
And greatly they were edified. 


Faust. And Gretchen ! 

Mephis. In unquiet mood 

Knows neither what she would or should ; 

The trinkets night and day thinks o’er, 

On him who brought them, dwells still more. 
Faust. The darling’s sorrow grieves me, 
bring 

Another set without delay ! 

The first, methinks, was no great thing. 

Mephis. All’s to my gentleman child’s play ! 
Faust. Plan all things to achieve my end ! 
Engage the attention of her friend 1 
No milk-and-water devil be, 

And bring fresh jewels instantly ! 

Mephis. Ay, sir! Most gladly I’ll obey. 

[Faust exit. 

Mephis. Your doting love-sick fool, with 
ease, 

Merely his lady-love to please, 

Sun, moon and stars in sport would puff 
away. [Exit. 


The Neighbor’s House. 

Martha. (Alone.) God pardon my dear 
husband, he 

Doth not in truth a<5t well by me ! 

Forth in the world abroad to roam, 

And leave me on the straw at home. 

And yet his will I ne’er did thwart, 

God knows, I lov’d him from my heart ! 

[She weeps. 

Perchance he’s dead ! — oh wretched state ! — 
Had I but a certificate ! 

[Margaret comes. 
Margaret. Dame Martha ! 

Martha. Gretchen ! 

Margaret. Only think ! 

My knees beneath me well-nigh sink ! 

| Within my press I’ve found to-day, 

Another case, of ebony. 

And things — magnificent they are, 

More costly than the first, by far. 

Martha. You must not name it to your 
mother ! 

It would to shrift, just like the other. 

Margaret. Nay look at them ! now only 
see ! 

Martha. (Dresses her up.) Thou happy 
creature ! 

Margaret. Woe is me ! 

Them in the street I cannot wear, 

Or in the church, or anywhere. 

Martha. Come often over here to me, 
The gems put on quite privately ; 

And then before the mirror walk an hour or so, 
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Thus we shall have our pleasure too. 

Then suitable occasions we must seize, 

As at a feast, to show them by degrees : 

A chain at first, then ear-drops, — and your 
mother 

Won’t see them, or we’ll coin some tale or 
other. 

Margaret. But who, I wonder, could the 
caskets bring ? 

I fear there’s something wrong about the 
thing ! [ A knock. 

Good heavens ! can that my mother be ? 

Martha. ( Peering through the blind.) ’Tis 
a strange gentleman I see. 

Come in. [Mephistofheles enters. 

Mephis. I’ve ventured to intrude to-day. 

Ladies, excuse the liberty, I pray. 

[He steps back respectfully before Margaret. 

After dame Martha Schwerdtlein I inquire ! 

Martha. ’Tis I. Pray what have you to 
say to me? 


Mephis. At Padua, in St. Anthony’s, 

In holy ground his body lies ; 

Quiet and cool his place of rest, 

With pious ceremonials blest. 

Martha. And had you naught besides to 
bring ? 

Mephis. Oh yes! one grave and solemn 
prayer ; 

Let them for him three hundred masses sing ! 
But in my pockets, I have nothing there, 
j Martha. No trinket ! no love-token did 
he send ! 

What every journeyman safe in his pouch will 
| hoard 

There for remembrance fondly stor’d, 

And rather hungers, rather begs than spend ! 

Mephis. Madam, in truth, it grieves me sore, 
But he his gold not lavishly hath spent, 

His failings too he deeply did repent, 

Ay ! and his evil plight bewail’d still more. 

I Margaret. Alas ! That men should thus 


Mephis. ( Aside to her.) I know you now, ) be doom’d to woe ! 


— and therefore will retire; 

At present you’ve distinguish’d company. 

Pardon the freedom. Madam, with your leave, 

I will make free to call again at eve. 

Martha. (Aloud.) Why, child, of all 
strange notions, he 

For some grand lady taketh thee ! 

Margaret. I am, in truth, of humble 
blood — 

The gentleman is far too good — 

Nor gems nor trinkets are my own. 

Mephis. Oh, ’tis not the mere ornaments 
alone ; 

Her glance and mien far more betray. 

Rejoic’d I am that I may stay. 

Martha. Your business, Sir? I long to 
know — 

Mephis. Would I could happier tidings 
show ! 

I trust mine errand you’ll not let me rue ; 

Your husband’s dead, and greeteth you. 

Martha. Is dead? True heart 1 Oh mis- 
ery ! 

My husband dead ! Oh, I shall die ! 

Margaret. Alas! good Martha! don’t 
despair ! 


! 


I for his soul will many a requiem pray. 

Mephis. A husband you deserve this very day, 
A child so worthy to be loved. 

Margaret. Ah no. 

That time hath not yet come for me. 

Mephis. If not a spouse, a gallant let it be. 
Among heaven’s choicest gifts I place 
So sweet a darling to embrace. 

Margaret. Our land doth no such usage 
know. 

Mephis. Usage or not, it happens so. 
Martha, Go on, I pray ! 

Mephis. I stood by his bedside. 

Something less foul it was than dung ; 

’Twas straw half rotten ; yet, he as a Christian 
died. 

And sorely hath remorse his conscience wrung. 
“ Wretch that I was,” quoth he, with parting 
breath, 

“ So to forsake my business and my wife ! 

Ah ! the remembrance is my death. 

Could I but have her pardon in this life!” — 
Martha. ( Weeping.) Dear soul ! I’ve 
long forgiven him, indeed ! 

Mephis. “ Though she, God knows, was 
more to blame than I.” 


Mephis. Now listen to the sad affair ! j Martha. What, on the brink of death 

Margaret. I for this cause should fear to ! assert a lie ! 


love. i 

The loss my certain death would prove. 

Mephis. Joy still must sorrow, sorrow joy j 
attend. 

Martha. Proceed, and tell the story of J 
his end ! 


Mephis. If I am skill’d the countenance 
to read, 

He doubtless fabled as he parted hence. — 

“ No time had I to gape, or take my ease,” he 
said, 

“ First to get children, and then get them bread } 
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And bread, too, in the very widest sense; 

Nor could I eat in peace even my proper 
share.’ 1 

Martha. What, all my truth, my love for- 
gotten quite ? 

My weary drudgery by day and night ! 

Mephis. Not so ! He thought of you with 
tender care. 

Quoth he: “Heaven knows how fervently I 
prayed 

For wife and children when from Malta 
bound ; — 

The prayer hath Heaven with favor crown’d ; 

We took a Turkish vessel which convey’d 

Rich store of treasure for the Sultan’s court ; 

Its own reward our gallant adlion brought ; 

The captur’d prize was shared among the crew, 

And of the treasure I receiv’d my due.” 

Martha. How? Where? The treasure 
hath he buried, pray ? 

Mephis. Where the four winds have blown 
it, who can say? 

In Naples as he stroll’d, a stranger there, — 

A comely maid took pity on my friend ; 

And gave such tokens of her love and care, 

That he retain’d them to his blessed end. 


Martha. Scoundrel! to rob his children 
of their bread ! 

And all this misery, this bitter need, 

Could not his course of recklessness impede ! 

Mephis. Well, he hath paid the forfeit, and 
is dead. 

Now were I in your place, my counsel hear; 
My weeds I’d wear for one chaste year, 

And for another lover meanwhile would look 
out. 

Martha. Alas, I might search far and 
near, 

Not quickly should I find another like my 
first ! 

There could not be a fonder fool than mine, 
Only he lov’d too well abroad to roam; 

Lov’d foreign women too, and foreign wine, 
And lov’d besides the dice accurs’d. 

Mephis. All had gone swimmingly, no 
doubt, 

Had he but given you at home, 

On his side, just as wide a range. 

Upon such terms, to you I swear, 

Mvself with you would gladly rings exchange ! 

Martha. The gentleman is surely pleas’d 
to jest ! 
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Mephis. (Aside.) Now to be off in time, 
were best ! 

She’d make the very devil marry her. 

[ To Margaret. 

How fares it with your heart? 

Margaret. How mean you, Sir? 

Mephis. (Aside.) The sweet young inno- 
cent ! [Aloud. 

Ladies, farewell ! 

Margaret. Farewell ! 

Martha. But ere you leave us, quickly tell ! 

I from a witness fain had heard, 

Where, how and when my husband died and 
was interr’d. 

To forms I’ve always been attach’d indeed, 

His death I fain would in the journals read. 

Mephis. Ay, madam, what two witnesses 
declare 

Is held as valid everywhere ; 

A gallant friend I have, not far from here, 

Who will for you before the judge appear. 

I’ll bring him straight. 

Martha. I pray you do ! 

Mephis. And this young lady, we shall 
find her too? 

A noble youth, far travell’d, he, 

Shows to the sex all courtesy. 

Margaret. I in his presence needs must 
blush for shame. 

Mephis. Not in the presence of a crowned 
king! 

Martha. The garden, then, behind my 
house we’ll name, 

There we’ll await you both this evening. 


A Street. 

Faust. Mephistopheles. 

Faust. How is it now? How speeds it? 
Is’t in train? 

Mephis. Bravo ! I find you all aflame ! 

Gretchen full soon your own you’ll name. 

This eve, at neighbor Martha’s, her you’ll 
meet again ; 

The woman seems expressly made 

To drive the pimp and gypsy’s trade. 

Faust. Good ! 

Mephis. But from us she something would 
request. 

Faust. A favor claims return as this world 
goes. 

Mephis. We have on oath but duly to attest 

That her dead husband’s limbs, outstretch’d, 
repose 

In holy ground at Padua. 


Faust. Sage indeed 1 

So I suppose we straight must journey there I 

Mephis. Sanfta simplicitas / For that no 
need 1 

Without much knowledge we have but to 
swear. 

Faust. If you have nothing better to sug- 
gest, 

Against your plan I must at once protest. 

Mephis. Oh, holy man ! methinks I have 
you there I 

In all your life say, have you ne’er 
False witness borne, until this hour? 

Have you of God, the world, and all it doth 
contain, 

Of man, and that which worketh in his heart 
and brain, 

Not definitions given, in words of weight and 
power, 

With front unblushing, and a dauntless breast? 
Yet, if into the depth of things you go, 
Touching these matters, it must be confess’d, 
As much as of Herr Schwerdtlein’s death you 
know ! 

Faust. Thou art and dost remain liar and 
sophist too. 

Mephis. Ay, if one did not take a some- 
what deeper view ! 

To-morrow, in all honor, thou 
Poor Gretchen wilt befool, and vow 
Thy soul’s deep love, in lover’s fashion. 

Faust. And from my heart. 

Mephis. All good and fair! 

Then deathless constancy thou’ It swear; 

Speak of one all-o’ermastering passion, — 

Will that too issue from the heart? 

Faust. Forbear 1 

When passion sways me, and I seek to frame 
Fit utterance for feeling, deep, intense, 

And for my frenzy finding no fit name. 

Sweep round the ample* world with every 
sense. 

Grasp at the loftiest words to speak my 
flame, 

And call the glow, wherewith I bum, 
Quenchless, eternal, yea, eterne — 

Is that of sophistry a devilish play? 

Mephis. Yet am I right ! 

Faust. Mark this, my friend, 

And spare my lungs: whoe’er to have the 
right is fain, 

If he have but a tongue, wherewith his point 
to gain, 

| Will gain it in the end. 

j But come, of gossip I am weary quite ; 

I Because I’ve no resource, thou’rt in the right. 
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Garden. 

Margaret on Faust’s arm . Martha with 

Mephistopheles walking up and down . 

Margaret. I feel it, you but spare ray 
ignorance, 

To shame me, sir, you stoop thus low. 

A traveller from complaisance. 

Still makes the best of things ; I know 
Too well, my humble prattle never can 
Have power to entertain so wise a man. 

Faust. One glance, one word of thine 
doth charm me more, 

Than the world’s wisdom or the sageLs lore. 

[Hr kisses her hand, 

Margaret. Nay! trouble not yourself! 
A hand so coarse, 

So rude as mine, now can you kiss ! 

What constant work at home must I not do 
perforce ! 

My mother too exacting is. 

[ They pass on, 

Martha. Thus, sir, unceasing travel is 
your lot? 

Mephis. Traffic and duty urge us ! With 
what pain 

Are we compell’d to leave full many a spot, 
Where yet we dare not once remain ! 

Martha. In youth’s wild years, with vigor 
crown’d, 

’Tis not amiss thus through the world to 
sweep ; 

But ah, the evil days come round ! 

And to a lonely grave as bachelor to creep, 

A pleasant thing has no one found. 

Mephis. The prospect fills me with dis- 
may. 

Martha. Therefore in time, dear sir, re- 
flect, I pray. [ They pass on, 

Margaret, Ay, out of sight is out of 
mind ! 

Politeness easy is to you ; 

Friends everywhere, and not a few, 

Wiser than I am, you will find. 

Faust. Trust me, my angel, what doth 
pass for sense 

Full oft is self-conceit and blindness ! 

Margaret. How? 

Faust. Simplicity and holy innocence, — 
When will ye learn your hallow’d worth to 
know ? 

Ah, when will meekness and humility, 

Kind and all-bounteous nature’s loftiest dower— 

Margaret. Only one little moment think 
of me ! 

To think of you I shall have many an hour. 


Faust, You are perhaps much alone ? 
Margaret. Yes, small our household is, I 
own, 

Yet must I see to it. No maid we keep, 

And I must cook, sew, knit and sweep, 

Still early on my feet and late ; 

My mother is in all things, great and small, 

So accurate ! 

Not that for thrift there is such pressing need ; 
Than others we might make more show in- 
deed ; 

My father left behind a small estate, 

A house and garden near the city-wall. 

Quiet enough my life has been of late ; 

My brother for a soldier’s gone; 

My little sister’s dead ; the babe to rear 
Occasion’d me some care and fond annoy ; 

But I would go through all again with joy, 
The darling was to me so dear. 

Faust. An angel, sweet, if it resembled 
thee ! 

Margaret. I rear’d it up, and it grew fond 
of me. 

After my father’s death it saw the day ; 

We gave my mother up for lost, she lay 
In such a wretched plight, and then at length 
So very slowly she regain’d her strength. 
Weak as she was, ’twas vain for her to try 
Herself to suckle the poor babe, so I 
Reared it on milk and water all alone ; 

And thus the child became as ’twere my own ; 
Within my arms it stretch’d itself and grew, 
And smiling, nestled in my bosom too. 

Faust. Doubtless the purest happiness was 
thine. 

Margaret. But many weary hours, in 
sooth, were also mine. 

At night its little cradle stood 
Close to my bed ; so was I wide awake 
If it but stirr’d ; 

One while I was oblig’d to give it food, 

Or to my arms the darling take ; 

From bed full oft must rise, whene’er its cry I 
heard, 

And, dancing it, must pace the chamber to and 
fro ; 

Stand at the wash-tub early; forthwith go 
To market, and then mind the cooking too — 
To-morrow like to-day, the whole year through. 
Ah, sir, thus living, it must be confess’d 
One’s spirits are not always of the best ; 

Yet it a relish gives to food and rest. 

[They pass on, 

Martha. Poor women ! we are badly off, 
I own ; 

A bachelor’s conversion’s hard, indeed ! 
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Mephis. Madam, with one like you it rests 
alone 

To tutor me a better course to lead. 

Martha. Speak frankly, sir, none is there 
you have met ? 

Has your heart ne’er attach’d itself as yet? 

Mephis. One’s own fireside and a good 
wife are gold 

And pearls of price, so says the proverb old. 

Martha. I mean, has passion never stirr’d 
your breast ? 

Mephis. I’ve everywhere been well re- 
ceiv’d, I own. 

Martha. Yet hath your heart no earnest 
preference known ? 

Mephis. With ladies one should ne’er pre- 
sume to jest. 

Martha. Ah ! you mistake ! 

Mephis. I’m sorry I’m so blind ! 

But this I know — that you are very kind. 

[They pass on. 

Faust. Me, little angel, didst thou recognize, 

When in the garden first I came ? 

Margaret. Did you not see it? I cast 
down my eyes. 

Faust. Thou dost forgive my boldness, dost 
not blame 

The liberty I took that day, 

When thou from church didst lately wend thy 
way? 

Margaret. I was confus’d. So had it never 
been ; 

No one of me could any evil say. 

Alas, thought I, he doubtless in thy mien 

Something unmaidenly or bold hath seen? 

It seem’d as if it struck him suddenly, 

Here’s just a girl with whom one may make 
free ! 

Yet I must own that then I scarcely knew 

What in your favor here began at once to 
plead ; 

Yet I was angry with myself indeed, 

That I more angry could not feel with you. 

Faust. Sweet love ! 

Margaret. Just wait awhile ! 

[She gathers a star-flower and plucks off the 
leaves one after another. 

Faust. A nosegay may that be ? 

Margaret. No ! It is but a game. 

Faust. How ? 

Margaret. Go, you’ll laugh at me! 

[She plucks off the leaves and murmurs to 
herself. 

Faust. What murmurest thou ? 

Margaret. ( Half aloud. ) He loves me, — 
loves me not. 


Faust. Sweet angel, with thy face of heav- 
enly bliss ! 

Margaret. ( Continues.) He loves me — 
not- — he loves me — not — 

[Plucking off the last leaf with fond joy. 

He loves me ! 

Faust. Yes ! 

And this flower-language, darling, let it be, 

A heavenly oracle ! He loveth thee ! 

Know’st thou the meaning of, He loveth thee? 

[He seizes both her hands. 
Margaret. I tremble so ! 

Faust. Nay ! do not tremble, love ! 

Let this hand-pressure, let this glance reveal 
Feelings, all power of speech above; 

To give one’s self up wholly and to feel 
A joy that must eternal prove ! 

Eternal ! — Yes, its end would be despair. 

No end ! — It cannot end ! 

[Margaret presses his hand , extricates her- 
self, and runs away . He stands a moment 
in thought and then follows her. 

Martha. (Approaching.) Night’s closing. 
Mephis. Yes, we’ll presently away. 

Martha. I would entreat you longer yet to 
stay ; 

But ’tis a wicked place, just here about ; 

It is as if the folk had nothing else to do, 
Nothing to think of too, 

But gaping watch their neighbors, who goes in 
and out ; 

And scandal’s busy still, do whatsoe’er one 
may. 

And our young couple ? 

Mephis. They have flown up there. 

The wanton butterflies ! 

Martha. He seems to take to her. 

Mephis. And she to him. ’Tis of the 
• world the way ! 


A Summer-House. 

Margaret runs in , hides behind the door , 
holds the tip of her finger to her lip , and 
peeps through the crevice. 

Margaret. He comes ! 

Faust. Ah, little rogue, so thou 

Think ’st to provoke me ! I have caught thee 
now ! 

[He kisses her. 

Margaret. ( Embracing him and returning 
the kiss.) Dearest of men ! I love thee 
from my heart ! 

[Mephistopheles knocks . 

Faust. (Stamping. ) Who’ s there ? 
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Mephis. A friend ! 

Faust. A brute ! 

Mephis. ’Tis time to part. 

Martha. {Comes.) Ay, it is late, good 
sir. 

Faust. Mayn’t I attend you, then? 

Margaret. Oh no— my mother would — 
adieu, adieu ! 

Faust. And must I really then take leave 
of you? 

Farewell ! 

Martha. Good-bye ! 

Margaret. Ere long to meet again ! 

\Exeunt Faust and Mephistopheles. 
Margaret. Good heavens! how all things 
far and near 

Must fill his mind, — a man like this ! 

Abash’d before him I appear, 

And say to ail things only yes. 

Poor simple child, I cannot see 

What ’tis that he can find in me. [Exit. 

Forest and Cavern. 

. Faust. (Alone.) Spirit sublime! Thou 
gav’st me, gav’st me all 


For which I pray’d ! Not vainly hast thou 
turn’d 

To me thy countenance in flaming fire : 

Gav’st me glorious nature for my realm, 

And also power to feel her and enjoy ; 

Not merely with a cold and wond’ring glance, 
Thou dost permit me in her depths profound, 
As in the bosom of a friend, to gaze. 

Before me thou dost lead her living tribes, 
And dost in silent grove, in air and stream 
Teach me to know my kindred. And when 
roars 

The howling storm-blast through the groaning 
wood, 

Wrenching the giant pine, which in its fall 
Crashing sweeps down its neighbor trunks and 
boughs, 

While with the hollow noise the hill resounds, 
Then thou dost lead me to some shelter’d cave, 
Dost there reveal me to myself, and show 
Of my own bosom the mysterious depths. 

And when, with soothing beam, the moon’s 
pale orb 

Full in my view climbs up the pathless sky, 
From crag and dewy grove the silvery forms 
Of bygone ages hover, and assuage 
The joy austere of contemplative thought. 
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Oh, that naught perfe<5t is assign’d to man, 

I feel, alas ! With this exalted joy, 

Which lifts me near and nearer to the gods, 
Thou gav’st me this companion, unto whom 
I needs must cling, though cold and in- 
solent ; 

He still degrades me to myself, and turns 
Thy glorious -gifts to nothing with a breath. 
He in my bosom with malicious zeal 
For that fair image fans a raging fire ; 

From craving to enjoyment thus I reel, 

And in enjoyment languish for desire. 

[Mephistopheles enters . 
Mephis. Of this lone life have you not had 
your fill ? 

How for so long can it have charms for you ? 
’Tis well enough to try it if you will ; 

But then away again to something new ! 
Faust. Would you could better occupy 
your leisure 

Than in disturbing thus my hours of joy. 
Mephis. Well ! well ! I’ll leave you to 
yourself with pleasure, 

A serious tone you hardly dare employ. 

To part from one so crazy, harsh and cross 
I should not find a grievous loss. 

The livelong day, for you I toil and fret ; 
Ne’er from his worship’s face a hint I get, 
What pleases him, or what to let alone. 

Faust. Ay truly ! that is just the proper 
tone ! 

He wearies me, and would with thanks be 
paid 1 

Mephis. Poor Son of Earth, without my 
aid, 

How would thy weary days have flown ? 

Thee of thy foolish whims I’ve cur’d, 

Thy vain imaginations banish’d. 

And but for me, be well assur’d, 

Thou from this sphere must soon have van- 
ish’d. 

In rocky hollows and in caverns drear, 

Why like an owl sit moping here ? 

Wherefore from dripping stones and moss with 
ooze imbued, 

Dost suck, like any toad, thy food? 

A rare, sweet pastime. Verily 1 
The dodlor cleaveth still to thee. 

Faust. Dost comprehend what bliss with- 
out alloy 

From this wild wand’ ring in the desert 
springs? — 

Couldst thou but guess the new life-power it 
brings, 

Thou wouldst be fiend enough to envy me my 
joy. 


Mephis. What super-earthly ecstasy } at 
night, 

To lie in darkness on the dewy height, 
Embracing heaven and earth in rapture high, 
The soul dilating to a deity ; 

With prescient yearnings pierce the core of 
earth, 

Feel in your laboring breast the six-days’ birth, 
Enjoy, in proud delight what no one knows, 
While your love- rapture o’er creation flows, — 
The earthly lost in beatific vision, 

And then the lofty intuition — 

[ With a gesture. 

I need not tell you how — to close ! 

Faust. Fie on you ! 

Mephis. This displeases you? “For 

shame ! ’ ’ 

You are forsooth entitled to exclaim ; 

We to chaste ears it seems must not pronounce 
What, nathless, the chaste heart cannot re- 
nounce. 

Well, to be brief, the joy as fit occasions rise, 
I grudge you not, of specious lies. 

But soon the self-deluding vein 

Is past, once more thou’rt whirl’d away, 

And should it last, thou ’It be the prey 
Of frenzy or remorse and pain. 

Enough of this ! Thy true love dwells apart, 
And all to her seems flat and tame ; 

Alone thine image fills her heart. 

She loves thee with an all-devouring flame. 
First came thy passion with o’erpowering rush, 
Like mountain torrent, swollen by the melted 
snow ; 

Full in her heart didst pour the sudden gush, 
Now has thy brooklet ceas’d to flow. 

Instead of sitting thron’d midst forests wild, 

It would become so great a lord 
To comfort the enamour’d child, 

And the young monkey for her love reward. 
To her the hours seem miserably long ; 

She from the window sees the clouds float by 
As o’er the lofty city-walls they fly. 

“If la birdie were !” so runs her song, 

Half through the night and all day long; 
Cheerful sometimes, more oft at heart full sore ; 
Fairly outwept seem now her tears, 

Anon she tranquil is, or so appears, 

And lovesick evermore. 

Faust. Snake ! Serpent vile ! 

Mephis. (Aside.) Good ! If I catch 
thee with my guile ! 

Faust. Vile reprobate 1 go get thee hence; 
Forbear the lovely girl to name ! 

Nor in my half-distra&ed sense, 

Kindle anew the smouldering flame 1 
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Mephis. What wouldst thou ! She thinks 
you’ve taken flight ; t 

It seems she’s partly in the right. 

Faust. I’m near her still — and should I 
distant rove, 

Her I can ne’er forget, ne’er lose her love ; 

And all things touch’d by those sweet lips of 
hers, 

Even the very Host my envy stirs. 

Mephis. ’Tis well ! I oft have envi’d you 
indeed, 

The twin -pair that among the roses feed. 

Faust. Pander, avaunt ! 

Mephis. Go to ! I laugh, the while you 
rail. 

The power which fashion’d youth and maid, 


Well understood the noble trade ; 

So neither shall occasion fail. 

But hence ! — In truth a case for gloom ! 
Bethink thee, to thy mistress’ room 
And not to death shouldst go ! 

Faust. What is to me heaven’s joy within 
her arms ? 

What though my life her bosom warms ! — 

Do I not ever feel her woe ? 

The outcast am I not, who knows no rest, 
Inhuman monster, aimless and unblest, 

Who, like the greedy surge, from rock to 
rock, 

Sweeps down the dread abyss with desperate 
shock? 

While she, within her lowly cot, which grac’d 
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The Alpine slope, beside the waters wild, 

Her homely cares in ' that small world em- 
brac’d, 

Secluded liv’d, a simple artless child. 

Was’t not enough, in thy delirious whirl, 

To blast the steadfast rocks? 

Her, and her peace as well, 

Must I, God -hated one, to ruin hurl 1 
Dost claim this holocaust, remorseless Hell ! 
Fiend, help me to cut short the hours of dread ! 
Let what must happen, happen speedily ! 

Her direful doom fall crushing on my head, 
And into ruin let her plunge with me ! 

Mephis. Why how again it seethes and 
glows ! 

Away, thou fool ! Her torment ease ! 

When such a head no issue sees, 

It pidlures straight the final close. 

Long life to him who boldly dares ! 

A devil’s pluck thou’rt wont to show; 

As for a devil who despairs, 

There’s naught so mawkish here below. 


Margaret’s Room. 

Margaret. ( Alone at her spinning-wheel ) 

My peace is gone, 

My heart is sore, 

I find it never, 

And nevermore ! 

Where him I have not, 

Is the grave to me ; 

And bitter as gall 

The whole world to me. 

My wilder’ d brain 
Is overwrought ; 

My feeble senses 
Are distraught. 

My peace is gone, 

My heart is sore, 

I find it never, 

And nevermore ! 

For him from the window 
I gaze, at home ; 

For him and him only 
Abroad I roam. 

His lofty step, 

His bearing high, 

The smile of his lip, 

The power of his eye, 


His witching words, 
Their tones of bliss, 

His hand’s fond pressure, 
And ah — his kiss 1 

My peace is gone. 

My heart is sore, 

I find it never, 

And nevermore. 

My bosom aches 
To feel him near ; 

Ah, could I clasp 
And fold him here 1 

Kiss him and kiss him 
Again would I, 

And on his kisses 
I fain would die ! 


Martha’s Garden. 

Margaret and Faust. 

Margaret, f romise me, Henry — 

Faust. What I can ! 

Margaret. How is it with religion in thy 
mind? 

Thou art a dear kind-hearted man, 

But I’m afraid not piously inclin’d. 

Faust. Forbear! Thou feel’st I love thee 
alone ; 

For those I love, my life I would lay down, 
And none would of their faith or church be- 
reave. 

Margaret. That’s not enough, we must 
ourselves believe ! 

Faust. Must we? 

Margaret. Ah, could I but thy soul in- 
spire ! 

Thou honorest not the sacraments, alas 1 
Faust. I honor them. 

Margaret. But yet without desire ; 

*Tis long since thou hast been either to shrift 
or mass. 

Dost thou believe in God? 

Faust. My darling, who dares say, 

Yes, I in God believe? 

Question or priest or sage, and they 
Seem, in the answer you receive, 

To mock the questioner. 

Margaret. Then thou dost not believe? 
Faust. Sweet one! my meaning do not 
misconceive ! 

Him who dare name 
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And who proclaim, 

Him I believe? 

Who that can feel, 

His heart can steel. 

To say : I believe him not? 

The All-embracer, 

Ail sustainer, 

Holds and sustains he not 
Thee, me, himself? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us lie? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love, 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 

Do I not gaze into thine eyes? 

Nature’s impenetrable agencies. 

Are they not thronging on thy heart and 
brain, 

Viewless, or visible to mortal ken, 

Around thee weaving their mysterious chain ? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large soever it be ; 
And in the feeling when thou utterly art 
blest, 

Then call it, what thou wilt, — 

Call it Bliss ! Heart ! Love ! God ! 

I have no name for it ! 

’Tis feeling all; 

Name is but sound and smoke 
Shrouding the glow of heaven. 

Margaret. All this is doubtless good and 
fair; 

Almost the same the parson says, 

Only in slightly different phrase. 

Faust. Beneath heaven’s sunshine, every- 
where, 

This is the utterance of the human heart ; 
Each in his language doth the like impart ; 
Then why not I in mine? 

Margaret. What thus I hear 

Sounds plausible, yet I’m not reconcil’d; 
There’s something wrong about it ; much I fear 
That thou art not a Christian. 

Faust. My sweet child ! 

Margaret. Alas ! it long hath sorely 
troubled me, 

To see thee in such odious company. 

Faust. How so? 

Margaret. The man who comes with 
thee, I hate, 

Yea, in my spirit’s inmost depths abhor; 

As his loath’d visage, in my life before, 

Naught to my heart e’er gave a pang so great. 
Faust. Fear not, sweet love ! 

Margaret. His presence chills my blood. 
Towards all beside I have a kindly mood ; 

Yet, though I yearn to gaze on thee, I feel 
At sight of him strange horror o’er me steal ; 


That he’s a villain my conviction’s strong. 
May Heaven forgive me, if I do him wrong ! 
Faust. Yet such strange fellows in the 
world must be! 

Margaret. I would not live with such an 
one as he. 

If for a moment he but enter here, 

He looks around him with a mocking sneer, 
And malice ill-con ceal’d; 

That he, with naught on earth can sympathize 
is clear ; 

Upon his brow ’tis legibly reveal’d, 

That to his heart no living soul is dear. 

So blest I feel, within thine arms, 

So warm and happy — free from all alarms; 
And still my heart doth close when he comes 
near. 

Faust. Foreboding angel ! check thy fear ! 
Margaret. It so o’ermasters me, that 
when 

Or wheresoe’er his step I hear, 

I almost think, no more I love thee then. 
Besides, when he is near, I ne’er could pray, 
This eats into my heart ; with thee 
The same, my Henry, it must be. 

Faust. This is antipathy 1 
Margaret. I must away. 

Faust. For one brief hour then may I 
never rest, 

And heart to heart, and soul to soul be 
press’d ? 

Margaret, Ah, if I slept alone, to-night 
The bolt I fain would leave undrawn for thee ; 
But then my mother’s sleep is light, 

Were we surpris’d by her, ah me ! 

Upon the spot I should be dead. 

Faust. Dear angel! there’s no cause for 
dread. 

Here is a little phial, — if she take 
Mix’d in her drink three drops, ’twill steep 
Her nature in a deep and soothing sleep. 
Margaret. What do I not for thy dear 
sake! 

To her it will not harmful prove? 

Faust. Should I advise else, sweet love ? 
Margaret. I know not, dearest, when thy 
. face I see, 

What doth my spirit to thy will constrain ; 
Already I have done so much for thee, 

That scarcely more to do doth now remain. 

[Exit. 

[Mephistopheles enters . 
Mephis. The monkey! Is she gone? 
Faust. Again hast play’d the spy? 

Mephis. Of all that pass’d I’m well ap- 
pris’d, 
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I heard the do6tor catechis’d, 

And trust he’ll profit much thereby! 

Fain would the girls inquire indeed 
Touching their lover’s faith, if he 
Believe according to the ancient creed ; 

They think: if pliant there, to us he’ll yield- 
ing be. 

Faust. Thou monster, dost not see that 
this 

Pure soul, possess’d by ardent love, 

Full of the living faith, 

To her of bliss 

The only pledge, must holy anguish prove, 
Holding the man she loves, fore-doom’d to 
endless death ! 

Mephis. Most sensual, supersensualist ! 
The while 

A damsel leads thee by the nose ! 

Faust. Of filth and fire abortion vile ! 
Mephis. In physiognomy strange skill she 
shows ; 

She in my presence feels she knows not 
how; 

My mask it seems a hidden sense reveals; 

That I’m a genius she must needs allow, 

That I’m the very devil perhaps she feels. 

So then to-night — 

Faust. What’s that to you? 

Mephis. I’ve my amusement in it too! 


At the Well. 

Margaret and Bessy with pitchers . 

1 Bessy. Of Barbara hast nothing heard ? 
Margaret. I rarely go from home, — no, 
not a word. 

Bessy. ’Tis true : Sybilla told me so to-day ! 
That comes of being proud, methinks; 

She play’d the fool at last. 

Margaret. How so? 

Bessy. They say 

That two she feedeth when she eats and drinks. 
Margaret. Alas ! 

Bessy. She’s rightly serv’d, in sooth. 

How long she hung upon the youth! 

What promenades, what jaunts there were, 

To dancing booth and village fair ! 

The first she everywhere must shine, 

He always treating her to pastry and to wine. 
Of her good looks she was so vain, 

So shameless, too, that she did not disdain 
Even his presents to retain ; 

Sweet words and kisses came anon — 

And then the virgin flower was gone ! 
Margaret. Poor thing ! 

Bessy. Forsooth dost pity her? 

At night, when at our wheels we sat, 

Abroad our mothers ne’er would let us stir. 
Then with her lover she must chat, 
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Or on the bench, or in the dusky walk, 
Thinking the hours too brief for their sweet 
talk; 

Her proud head she will have to bow, 

And in white sheet do penance now ! 

Margaret. But he will surely marry her? 
Bessy. Not he ! 

He won’t be such a fool ! a gallant lad 
Like him can roam o’er land and sea; 

Besides, he’s off. 

Margaret. That is not fair 1 
Bessy. If she should get him, ’twere al- 
most as bad ! 

Her myrtle wreath the boys would tear ; 

And then we girls would plague her too, 

For we chopp’d straw before her door would 
strew ! [. Exit . 

Margaret. ( Walking towards home,) 

How stoutly once I could inveigh, 

If a poor maiden went astray 1 

Not words enough my tongue could find 

’Gainst others’ sin to speak my mind ; 

Black as it seem’d, I blacken’d it still more, 
And strove to make it blacker than before, 
And did myself securely bless — 

Now my own trespass doth appear ! 

Yet ah ! — what urg’d me to transgress, 

Sweet heaven, it was so good 1 so dear ! 


Zwinger. 

Enclosure between the City-wall and the Gate . 

[Zn the niche of the wall a devotional image 
of the Mater Dolorosa , with flower-pots 
before it. 

Margaret. (Putting fresh flowers in the 
pots.) Ah, rich in sorrow, thou, 

Stoop thy maternal brow, 

And mark with pitying eye my misery ! 

The sword in thy pierc’d heart, 

Thou dost with bitter smart, 

Gaze upwards on thy Son’s death agony. 

To the dear God on high, 

Ascends thy piteous sigh, 

Pleading for his and thy sore misery. 

Ah, who can know 
The torturing woe, 

The pangs that rack me to the bone? 

How my poor heart, without relief, 

1 rembles and throbs, its yearning grief 
Thou knowest, thou alone ! 


Ah, wheresoe’er I go, 

With woe, with woe, with woe, 

My anguish’d breast is aching ! 

When all alone I creep, 

I weep, I weep, I weep, 

Alas ! my heart is breaking ! 

The flower-pots at my window 
Were wet with tears of mine, 

The while I pluck’d these blossoms, 

At dawn to deck thy shrine ! 

When early in my chamber 
Shone bright the rising morn, 

I sat there on my pallet, 

My heart with anguish torn. 

Help ! from disgrace and death deliver me ! 
Ah ! rich in sorrow, thou, 

Stoop thy maternal brow, 

And mark with pitying eye my misery ! 


Night. 

Street before Margaret’s door. 
Valentine. (A soldier , Margaret’s 
brother.) When seated ’mong the jovial 
crowd 

Where merry comrades boasting loud, 

Each nam’d with pride his favorite lass, 

And in her honor drain’d his glass ; 

Upon my elbows I would lean, 

With easy quiet view the scene, 

Nor give my tongue the rein, until 
Each swaggering blade had talk’d his fill. 
Then smiling I my beard would stroke, 

The while, with brimming glass, I spoke ; 

“ Each to his taste ! — but to my mind, 

Where in the country will you find, 

A maid, as my dear Gretchen fair, 

Who with my sister can compare?” 

Cling ! clang ! so rang the jovial sound ! 
Shouts of assent went circling round ; 

Pride of her sex is she ! — cried some ; 

Then were the rroisy boasters dumb. 

And now ! — I could tear out my hair, 

Or dash my brains out in despair ! — 

Me every scurvy knave may twit, 

With stinging jest and taunting sneer ! 

Like skulking debtor I must sit, 

And sweat each casual word to hear ! 

And though I smash’d them one and all, — 

Yet them I could not liars call. 

Who comes this way? who’s sneaking here? 
If I mistake not, two draw near. 
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If he be one, have at him ; — well I wot | 

Alive he shall not leave this spot ! j 

Faust. Mephistopheles. 

Faust. How from yon sacristy, athwart ; 
the night, 

Its beams the ever- burning taper throws, 

While ever waning, fades the glimmering 
light, 

As gathering darkness doth around it close ! ] 

So night -like gloom doth in my bosom reign. 
Mephis. I’m like a tom-cat in a thievish 
vein, 

That up fire-ladders tall and steep, 

And round the walls doth slyly creep ; 

Virtuous withal, I feel, with, I confess, 

A touch of thievish joy and wantonness. 

Thus through my limbs already there doth 
bound 

The glorious Walpurgis night ! ! 

After to-morrow it again comes round, 

What one doth wake for, then one knows 
aright ! 

Faust. Meanwhile, the flame which I see 
glimmering there, 

Is it the treasure rising in the air? 

Mephis. Ere long, I make no doubt, but 
you 

To raise the chest will feel inclin’d ; 

Erewhile I peep’d within it too; 

With lion-dollars ’tis well lin’d. 

Faust. And not a trinket? not a ring? 
Wherewith my lovely girl to deck? 


Mephis. I saw among them some such 
thing, 

A string of pearls to grace her neck. 

Faust. ’Tis well 1 I’m always loath to go, 
Without some gift my love to show. 

Mephis. Some pleasures gratis to enjoy, 
Should surely cause you no annoy. 

While bright with stars the heavens appear, 

I’ll sing a masterpiece of art: 

A moral song shall charm her ear, 

More surely to beguile her heart. 

(Sings to the guitar.) 

Kathrina, say, 

Why lingering stay 
At dawn of day 
Before your lover’s door? 

Maiden, beware, 

Nor enter there, 

Lest forth you fare, 

A maiden never more. 

Maiden, take heed ! 

Reck well my rede ! 

Is’t done, the deed? 

Good-night, you poor, poor thing! 
The spoiler’s lies, 

His arts despise, 

Nor yield your prize, 

Without the marriage ring ! 
Valentine. (Steps forward. ) Whom are 
you luring here? I’ll give it you ! 
Accursed rat-catchers, your strains I’ll end 1 
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First, to the devil the guitar I’ll send ! 

Then to the devil with the singer too ! 

Mephis. The poor guitar ! ’tis done for now. 
Valentine. Vour skull shall follow next, I 
trow ! 

Mephis. (To Faust.) Do6tor, stand fast! 
your strength collect ! 

Be prompt, and do as I dire<5L 

Out with your whisk ! keep close, I pray, 

I’ll parry! do you thrust away! 

Valentine. Then parry that ! 

Mephis. Why not ? 

Valentine. That too ! 

Mephis. With ease ! 

Valentine. The devil fights for you ! 

Why how is this? my hand’s already lamed ! 
Mephis. (To Faust.) Thrust home ! 
Valentine. (Falls.) Alas! 

Mephis. There ! Now the lubber’s tamed ! 
But quick, away ! We must at once take wing ; 
A cry of murder strikes upon the ear ; 

With the police I know my course to steer, 

But with the blood-ban ’tis another thing. 
Martha. (At the window.) Without! 
without ! 

Margaret. (At the window.) Quick, 

bring a light ! 

Martha. (As above.) They rail and 
scuffle, scream and fight ! 

People. One lieth here already dead ! 
Martha. ( Coming out.) Where are the 
murderers? Are they fled? 

Margaret. (Coming out.) Who lieth 

here? 

People. Thy mother’s son. 

Margaret. Almighty God ! I am undone ! 
Valentine. Pin dying — ’tis a soon-told 

tale, 

And sooner done the deed. 

Why, women, do ye howl and wail ? 

To my last words give heed ! 

[All gather round him. 
Gretchen, thou’rt still of tender age, 

And, well I wot, not over sage, 

Thou dost thy matters ill ; 

Let this in confidence be said : 

Since thou the path of shame dost tread, 
Tread it with right good will ! 

Margaret. My brother ! God ! what can 
this mean ? 

Valentine. Abstain, 

Nor dare God’s holy name profane ! 

What’s done, alas, is done and past ! 

Matters will take their course at last ; 

By stealth thou dost begin with one, 

Others will follow him anon ; 


And when a dozen thee have known, 

Thou’ It common be to all the town. 

When infamy is newly born, 

In secret she is brought to light, 

And the mysterious veil of night 
O’er head and ears is drawn ; 

The loathsome birth men fain would slay ; 

But soon, full grown, she waxes bold, 

And though not fairer to behold, 

With brazen front insults the day : 

The more abhorrent to the sight, 

The more she courts the day’s pure light. 

The time already I discern, 

When thee all honest folk will spurn, 

And shun thy hated form to meet, 

As when a corpse infedls the street. 

Thy heart will sink in blank despair, 

When they shall look thee in the face ! 

A golden chain no more thou’ It wear — 

Nor near the altar take in church thy place — 

In fair lace collar simply dight 

Thou’ It dance no more with spirits light — 

In darksome corners thou wilt bide, 

Where beggars vile and cripples hide — 

And e’en though God thy crime forgive, 

On earth, a thing accurs’d, thou’ It live ! 
Martha. Your parting soul to God com- 
mend ; 

Your dying breath in slander will you spend ? 
Valentine. Could I but reach thy wither’d 
frame, 

Thou wretched beldame, void of shame ! 

Full measure I might hope to win 
Of pardon then for every sin. 

Margaret. Brother ! what agonizing pain ! 
Valentine. I tell thee ! from vain tears 
abstain ! 

’Twas thy dishonor pierc’d my heart, 

Thy fall the fatal death-stab gave. 

Through the death-sleep I now depart 
To God, a soldier true and brave. [Dies. 


Cathedral. 

Serznce , Organ and Anthem . 
Margaret amongst a number of people. 
Evil-Spirit behind Margaret. 
Evil-Spirit. How different, Gretchen, was 
it once with thee, 

When thou, still full of innocence, 

Here to the altar earnest, 

And from the small and well -conn ’d book 
Didst lisp thy prayer, 

Half childish sport, 
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Half God in thy young heart ! 

Gretchen ! 

What thoughts are thine ? 

What deed of shame 
Lurks in thy sinful heart? 

Is thy prayer utter’d for thy mother’s soul, 
Who into long, long torment slept through 
thee ? 

Whose blood is on thy threshold ? 

— And stirs there not already ’neath thy heart 
Another quick’ ning pulse, that even now 
Tortures itself and thee 
With its foreboding presence? 


Margaret. Woe ! woe ! 

Oh, could I free me from the thoughts 
That hither, thither, crowd upon my brain, 
Against my will ! 

Chorus. Dies irce, dies ilia , 

Solvet sezclum in favtlla. 

[ The organ sounds. 

Evil-Spirit. Grim horror seizes thee ! 

The trumpet sounds 1 
The graves are shaken ! 

And thy heart 
From ashy rest 
For torturing flames 






Anew created, 

Trembles into life 1 
Margaret. Would I were hence ! 

It is as if the organ 
Chok'd my breath. 

As if the choir 
Melted my inmost heart ! 

Chorus. Judex ergo cum sedebit, 

Quidquid latet adparebit \ 

Nil inullum remanebit. 
Margaret. I feel oppress'd ! 

The pillars on the wall 
Imprison me ! 

The vaulted roof 
Weighs down upon me ! — air ! 
Evil-Spirit. Wouldst hide thee? sin and 
shame 

Remain not hidden f 
Air! light! 

Woe's thee ! 

Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc diflurus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus ! 

Cum vix pustus sit securus . 
Evil-Spirit. The glorified their faces turn 
Away from thee ! 


Shudder the pure to reach 
Their hands to thee ! 

Woe ! 

Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc diflurus . — 
Margaret. Neighbor ! your smelling 
bottle ! [ She swoons away. 


WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 

The Hartz Mountains. 

District of Schierke and Blend. 

Faust and Mephistopheles. 

Mephis. A broomstick dost thou not at 
least desire ? 

The roughest he-goat fain would I bestride, 
By this road from our goal we're still far wide. 
Faust. While fresh upon my legs, so long 
I naught require, 

Except this knotty staff. Beside, 

What boots it to abridge a pleasant way? 
Along the labyrinth of these vales to creep, 
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Then scale these rocks, whence, in eternal 
spray, 

Adown the cliffs the silvery fountains leap : 
Such is the joy that seasons paths like these ! 
Spring weaves already in the birchen trees ; 
E’en the late pine-grove feels her quickening 
powers ; 

Should she not work within these limbs of 
ours? 

Mephis. Naught of this genial influence do 
I know ! 

Within me all is wintry. Frost and snow 
I should prefer my dismal path to bound. 

How sadly, yonder, with belated glow 
Rises the ruddy moon’s imperfedi round, 
Shedding so faint a light at every tread 
One’s sure to stumble ’gainst a rock or tree 1 
An Ignis Fatuus I must call instead. 

Yonder one burning merrily, I see. 

Holla ! my friend, may I request your light? 
Why should you flare away so uselessly? 

Be kind enough to show us up the height 1 
Ignis Fatuus. Through reverence, I hope 
I may subdue 

The lightness of my nature; true, 

Our course is but a zigzag one. 

Mephis. Ho ! ho ! 

So man, forsooth, he thinks to imitate ! 

Now, in the devil’s name, for once go straight, 
Or out at once your flickering life I’ll blow! 
Ignis Fatuus. That you are master here is 
obvious quite ; 

To do your will, I’ll cordially essay; 

Only refledl ! The hill is magic-mad to-night ; 
And if to' show the path you choose a meteor’s 
light, 

You must not wonder should we go astray. 
Faust, Mephistopheles, Ignis Fatuus. 

[fn alternate song , 

Through this dream and magic -sphere, 

Lead us on, thou flickering guide. 

Pilot well our bold career ! 

That we may with onward stride 
Gain yon vast and desert waste ! 

See how tree on tree with haste 
Rush amain, the granite blocks 
Make obeisance as they go ! 

Hark ! the -grim, long-snouted rocks, 

How they snort, and how they blow ! 

Brook and brooklet hurrying flow 
Through the turf and stones along ; 

Hark, the rustling ! Hark, the song ! 
Hearken to love’s plaintive lays; 


Voices of those heavenly days — 

What we hope, and what we love ! 

Like the song of olden time, 

Echo’s voice repeats the chime. 

To-whit ! To-whoo ! It sounds more near ; 
Pewit, owl, and jay appear, 

All awake, around, above ! 

Paunchy salamanders too 

Crawl, long-limbed, the bushes through ! 

And, like snakes, the roots of trees 
Coil themselves from rock and sand, 
Stretching many a wondrous band. 

Us to frighten, us to seize; 

From rude knots with life embued, 
Polyp-fangs abroad they spread, 

To snare the wanderer ! ’Neath our tread, 
Mice, in myriads, thousand -hued. 

Through the heath and through the moss ! 

And the fire-flies’ glittering throng, 

Wildering escort, whirls along, 

Here and there, our path across. 

Tell me, stand we motionless. 

Or still forward do we press? 

All things round us whirl and fly, 

Rocks and trees make strange grimaces, 
Dazzling meteors change their places. 

How they puff and multiply 1 

Mephis. Now grasp my doublet — we at last 
Have reached a central precipice, 

Whence we a wondering glance may cast, 
How Mammon lights the dark abyss. 

Faust. How through the chasms strangely 
gleams, 

A lurid light, like dawn’s red glow, 

Pervading with its quivering beams, 

The gorges of the gulf below! 

There vapors rise, there clouds float by, 

And here through mist the splendor shines ; 
Now, like a fount, it bursts on high, 

Now glideth on in slender lines; 

Far-reaching, with a hundred veins, 

Through the far valley see it glide. 

Here, where the gorge the flood restrains. 

At once it scatters far and wide ; 

An ear, like showers of golden sand 
Strewn broadcast, sputter Sparks of light: 

And mark yon rocky walls that stand 
Ablaze, in all their towering height 1 
Mephis. Sir Mammon for this festival, 
Grandly illumes his palace hall ! 

To see it was a lucky chance ; 

E’en now the boist’rous guests advance. 

Faust. How the fierce tempest sweeps 
around ! 

Upon my neck it strikes with sudden shock ! 
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Mephis. Cling to these ancient ribs of 
granite rock, 

Else it wilt hurl you down to yon abyss pro- 
found, 

A murky vapor thickens night. 

Hark! Through the woods the tempests 
roar! 

The owlets flit in wild affright. 

Split are the columns that upbore 
The leafy palace, green for aye ; 

The shiver’d branches whirr and sigh, 

Yawn the huge trunks with mighty groan, 

The roots, upriven, creak and moan! 

In fearful and entangled fall, 

One crashing ruin wheltns them all, 

While through the desolate abyss, 

Sweeping the wreck-strown precipice, 

The raging storm-blasts howl and hiss ! 

Hear’ st thou voices sounding clear, 

Distant now and now more near? 

Hark ! the mountain ridge along, 

Streameth a raving magic-song ! 

Witches. ( In chorus.) Now to the Brocken 
the witches hie, 

The stubble is yellow, the corn is green ; 
Thither the gathering legions fly, 

And sitting aloft is Sir Urian seen: 

O’er stick and o’er stone they go whirling 
along, 

Witches and he-goats, a motley throng. 

Voices. Alone old Baubo’s coming now; 
She rides upon a farrow sow. 

Chorus. Honor to her, to whom honor is 
due! 

Forward, Dame Baubo ! Honor to you ! 

A goodly sow and mother thereon, 

The whole witch chorus follows anon. 

Voice. Which way didst come? 

Voice. O’er lisenstein ! 

There I peep’d in an owlet's nest. 

With her broad eye she gazed in mine ! 

Voice. Drive to the devil, thou hellish 
pest ! 

Why ride so hard? 

Voice. She has graz’d my side; 

Look at the wounds, how deep and how wide ! 
Witches. ( In chorus .) The way is broad, 
the way is long ; 

What mad pursuit ! What tumult wild ! 
Scratches the besom and sticks the prong ; 
Crush’d is the mother, and stifled the child. 
Wizards. ( Half chorus.) Like house - 

encumber’d snail we creep; 

While far ahead the women keep, 

For when to the devil’s house we speed, 

By a thousand steps they take the lead. 


The Other Half. Not so, precisely do 
we view it ; — 

They with a thousand steps may do it ; 

But let them hasten as they can, 

With one long bound ’tis clear’d by man. 
Voices. (Above.) Come with us, come 
with us from Felsensee. 

Voices. (From below.) Aloft to you we 
would mount with glee ! 

We wash, and free from all stain are we, 

Yet barren evermore must be ! 

Both Choruses. The wind is hush'd, the 
stars grow pale, 

The pensive moon her light doth veil ; 

And whirling on, the magic choir, 

Sputter forth sparks of drizzling fire. 

Voice. (From below.) Stay! stay! 
Voice. (From above.) What voice of 
woe 

Calls from the cavern ’d depths below? 

Voi ce . ( From below . ) T ake me with you ! 

Oh take me too ! 

Three centuries I climb in vain, 

And yet can ne’er the summit gain ! 

To be with my kindred I am fain. 

Both Choruses. Broom and pitchfork, 
goat and prong, 

Mounted on these we whirl along ; 

Who vainly strives to climb to-night, 

Is evermore a luckless wight ! 

Demi- Witch. (Below.) I hobble after, 
many a day ; 

Already the others are far away ! 

No rest at home can I obtain — 

Here too my efforts are in vain ! 

Chorus of Witches. Salve gives the 
witches strength to rise; 

A rag for a sail does well enough; 

A goodly ship is every trough ; 

To-night who flies not, never flies. 

Both Choruses. And when the topmost 
peak we round, 

Then alight ye on the ground ; 

The heath’s wide regions cover ye 
With your mad swarms of witchery ! 

[ They let themselves down. 
Mephis. They crowd and jostle, whirl and 
flutter ! 

They whisper, babble, twirl and splutter ! 
They glimmer, sparkle, stink and flare — 

A true witch-element ! Beware ! 

Stick close ! else we shall sever’d be. 

Where art thou ? 

Faust. (In the distance.) Here ! 

Mephis. Already whirl’d so far away! 
The master then indeed I needs must play. 
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Give ground ! Squire Voland comes ! Sweet 
folk, give ground ! 

Here, doctor, grasp me ! With a single bound 
Let us escape this ceaseless jar ; 

Even for me too mad these people are. 

Hard by there shineth something with peculiar 
glare, 

Yon brake allureth me; it is not far; 

Come, come along with me 1 we’ll slip in 
there. 

Faust. Spirit of contradiction ! Lead ! 
I’ll follow straight ! 

’Twas wisely done, however, to repair 
On May-night to the Brocken, and when 
there, 

By our own choice ourselves to isolate ! 

Mephis. Mark, of those flames the motley 
glare ! 

A merry club assembles there. 

In a small circle one is not alone. 

Faust. I’d rather be above, though, I 
must own ! 

Already fire and eddying smoke I view ; 

The impetuous millions to the devil ride ; 

Full many a riddle will be there untied. 

Mephis. Ay ! and full many a one be tied 
anew. 

But let the great world rave and riot ! 

Here will we house ourselves in quiet. 

A custom ’tis of ancient date, 

Our lesser worlds within the great world to 
create ! 

Young witches there I see, naked and bare, 
And old ones, veil’d more prudently. 

For my sake only courteous be ! 

The trouble’s small, the sport is rare. 

Of instruments I hear the cursed din — 

One must get used to it. Come in 1 come in ! 
There’s now no help for it. I’ll step before, 
And introducing you as my good friend, 
Confer on you one obligation more. 

How say you now ? ’Tis no such paltry room ; 
Why only look, you scarce can see the end. 

A hundred fires in rows disperse the gloom ; 
They dance, they talk, they cook, make love 
and drink : 

Where could we find aught better, do you 
think? 

Faust. To introduce us, do you purpose 
here 

As devil or as wizard to appear ? 

Mephis. Though I am wont indeed to 
strict incognito, 

Yet upon gala-days one must one’s orders 
show. 

No garter have I to distinguish me, 


Nathless the cloven foot doth here give dignity. 
Seest thou yonder snail? Crawling this way 
she hies ; 

With searching feelers, she, no doubt, 

Hath me already scented out ; 

Here, even if I would, for me there’s no dis- 
guise. 

From fire to fire, we’ll saunter at our leisure, 
The gallant you, I’ll cater for your pleasure. 
(To a party seated round some expiring em- 
bers.) 

Old gentlemen, apart, why sit ye moping here ? 
Ye in the midst should be of all this jovial 
cheer, 

Girt round with noise and youthful riot ; 

At home one surely has enough of quiet. 

General. In nations put his trust who may, 
Whate’er for them one may have done; 

The people are like women, they 
Honor your rising stars alone ! 

Minister. Too far from truth and right 
they wander now ; 

I must extol the good old ways. 

For truly when all spoke our praise, 

Then was the golden age, I trow. 

Parvenu. Ne’er were we ’mong your dul- 
lards found, 

And what we ought not, that we did of old ; 
Yet now are all things turning round, 

Just when we most desired them fast to hold. 
Author. Who, as a rule, a treatise now 
would care 

To read, of even moderate sense? 

As for the rising generation, ne’er 

Has youth displayed such arrogant pretence. 

Mephis. ( Suddenly appearing very old. ) 
Since for the last time I the Brocken scale, 
That folk are ripe for doomsday, now one sees ; 
And just because my cask begins to fail. 

So the whole world is also on the lees. 
Huckster- Witch. Stop, gentlemen, nor 
pass me by, 

Of wares I have a choice collection : 

Pray honor them with your inspection. 

Lose not this opportunity ! 

No fellow to my booth you’ll find 
On earth, for ’mong my store there’s naught, 
Which to the world, and to mankind, 

Hath not some direful mischief wrought. 

No dagger here which hath not flow’d with 
blood, 

No bowl which hath not pour’d into some 
healthy frame 

Hot poison’s life-consuming flood, 

No trinket, but hath wrought some woman’s 
shame. 
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No weapon but hath cut some sacred tie, 

Or from behind hath stabb’d an enemy. 

Mephis. Gossip! For wares like these 
the time’s gone by. 

What’s done is past ! what’s past is done ! 

With novelties your booth supply; 

Now novelties attra<51 alone. 

Faust. May this wild scene my senses spare ! 
This, may in truth be call’d a fair ! 

Mephis. Upward the eddying concourse 
throng ; 

Thinking to push, thyself art push’d along. 
Faust. Who’s that, pray? 

Mephis. Mark her well ! That’s Lilith. 
Faust. Who? 

Mephis. Adam’s first wife. Of' her rich 
locks beware ! 

That charm in which she’s parallel’ d by few ; 
When in its toils a youth she doth ensnare, 

He will not soon escape, I promise you. 

Faust. There sit a pair, the old one with 
the young ; 

Already they have bravely danced and sprung ! 

Mephis. Here there is np repose to-day. 
Another dance begins; we’ll join it, come 
away! 

Faust. ( Dancing with the young one,) 

Once a fair vision came to me ; 

Therein I saw an apple tree, 

Two beauteous apples charm’d mine eyes ; 

I climb’d forthwith to reach the prize. 

The Fair One. Apples still fondly ye de- 
sire, 

From paradise it hath been so. 

Feelings of joy my breast inspire 
That such too in my garden grow. 

Mephis. (With the old one.) Once a 
weird vision came to me ; 

Therein I saw a rifted tree. 

It had a ; 

But as it was it pleas’d me too. 

The Old One. I beg most humbly to 
salute 

The gallant with the cloven foot ! 

Let him a . . . have ready here, 

If he a . . . does not fear. 

Proctophantasmist. Accursed mob ! How 
dare ye thus to meet ? 

Have I not shown and demonstrated too, 

That ghosts stand not on ordinary feet ? 

Yet here ye dance, as other mortals do ! 

The Fair One. (Dancing.) Then at our 
ball, what doth he here ? 

Faust. (Dancing. ) Oh ! He must every- 
where appear. 

He must adjudge, when others dance ; 


If on each step his say’s not said, 

So is that step as good as never made. 

He’s most annoy’d, so soon as we advance ; 

If ye would circle in one narrow round, 

As he in his old mill, then doubtless he 
Your dancing would approve, — especially 
If ye forthwith salute him with respect pro- 
found ! 

Proctophantasmist. Still here ! what ar- 
rogance ! unheard of quite ! 

Vanish ; we now have fill’d the world with 
light ! 

Laws are unheeded by the devil’s host ; 

Wise as we are, yet Tegel hath its ghost ! 

How long at this conceit I’ve swept with all 
my might, 

Lost is the labor: ’tis unheard of quite ! 

The Fair One. Cease here to teaze us any 
more, I pray. 

Proctophantasmist. Spirits, I plainly to 
your face declare : 

No spiritual control myself will bear, 

Since my own spirit can exert no sway. 

[ The dancing continues. 
To-night, I see, I shall in naught succeed ; 

But I’m prepar’d my travels to pursue, 

And hope, before my final step indeed, 

To triumph over bards and devils too. 

Mephis. Now in some puddle will he take 
his station, 

Such is his mode of seeking consolation ; 
Where leeches, feasting on his blood, will 
drain 

Spirit and spirits from his haunted brain. 

(To Faust, who has left the dance.) 

But why the charming damsel leave, I pray, 
Who to you in the dance so sweetly sang ? 

Faust. Ah ! in the very middle of her lay. 
Out of her mouth a small red mouse there 
sprang. 

Mephis. Suppose there did ! One must not 
be too nice : 

’Twas well it was not gray, let that suffice. 
Who ’mid his pleasures for a trifle cares? 
Faust. Then saw I — 

Mephis. What ? 

Faust. Mephisto, seest thou there 

Standing far off, a lone child, pale and fair ? 
Slow from the spot her drooping form she 
tears, 

And seems with shackled feet to move along ; 
I own, within me the delusion’s strong, 

That she the likeness of my Gretchen wears. 
Mephis. Gaze not upon her ! ’Tis not 
good ! Forbear ! 

’Tis lifeless, magical, a shape of air. 
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An idol. Such to meet with, bodes no 
good; 

That rigid look of hers doth freeze man’s 
blood, 

And well-nigh petrifies his heart to stone: — 

The story of Medusa thou hast known. 

Faust. Ay, verily ! a corpse’s eyes are 
those, 

Which there was no fond loving hand to close. 

That is the bosom I so fondly press’d. 

That my sweet Gretchen’s form, so oft caress’d ! 

Mephis. Deluded fool ! ’Tis magic, I de- 
clare I 

To each she doth his lov’d one’s image wear. 

Faust. What bliss ! what torture ! vainly 
I essay 

To turn me from that piteous look away. 

How strangely doth a single crimson line 

Around that lovely neck its coil entwine, 

It shows no broader than a knife’s blunt edge! 


! Mephis. Quite right. I see it also, and 
allege 

That she beneath her arm her head can bear, 
Since Perseus cut it off. — But you I swear 
Are craving for illusion still ! 

Come then, ascend yon little hill ! 

As on the Prater all is gay, 

And if my senses are not gone, 

I see a theatre, — what’s going on ? 

Servibilis. They are about to recommence ; 
— the play 

Will be the last of seven, and spick-span new — 
’Tis usual here that number to present — 

A dilettante did the piece invent, 

And dilettanti will enadt it too. 

Excuse me, gentlemen; to me’s assign'd 
As dilettante to uplift the curtain. 

Mephis. You on the Biocksberg I’m re- 
joic’d to find, 

j That ’tis your most appropriate sphere is certain. 
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Theatre. 

Manager. Vales, where mists still shift and 

play.. 

To ancient hill succeeding, — 

These our scenes; — so we, to-day, 

May rest, brave sons of Mieding. 
Herald. That the marriage golden be, 

Must fifty years be ended ; 

More dear this feast of gold to me, 
Contention now suspended. 

Oberon. Spirits, are ye hovering near,~ 
Show yourselves around us ! 

King and queen behold ye here, 

Love hath newly bound us. 


Puck. Puck draws near and wheels about, 
In mazy circles dancing ! 

Hundreds swell his joyous shout, 

Behind him still advancing. 

Ariel. Ariel wakes his dainty air, 

His lyre celestial stringing; 

Fools he lureth, and the fair, 

With his celestial singing. 

Oberon. Wedded ones, would ye agree, 
We court your imitation : 

Would ye fondly love as we, 

We counsel separation. 

Titania. If husband scold and wife retort, 
Then bear them far asunder; 
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Her to the burning South transport, 

And him the North Pole under. 

The Whole Orchestra. ( Fortissimo .) 
Flies and midges all unite 

With frog and chirping cricket, 

Our orchestra throughout the night, 
Resounding in the thicket ! 

(Solo.) 

Yonder doth the bagpipe come ! 

Its sack an airy bubble. 

Schnick, schnick, schnack, with nasal hum, 
Its notes it doth redouble. 

Embryo Spirit. Spider’s foot and midge’s 
wing, 

A toad in form and feature ; 

Together verses it can string, 

Though scarce a living creature. 

A Little Pair. Tiny step and lofty bound, 
Through dew and exhalation ; 

Ye trip it deftly on the ground, 

But gain no elevation. 

Inquisitive Traveller. Can I indeed be- 
lieve my eyes? 

Is’ t not mere masquerading? 

What ! Oberon in beauteous guise, 

Among the groups parading! 

Orthodox. No claws, no tail to whisk about, 
To fright us at our revel ; — 

Yet like the gods of Greece, no doubt, 

He too’s a genuine devil. 

Northern Artist. These that I’m hitting 
off to-day 

Are sketches unpretending ; 

Towards Italy without delay, 

My steps I think of bending. 

Purist. Alas! ill-fortune leads me here, 
Where riot still grows louder; 

And ’mong the witches gather’d here, 

But two alone wear powder ! 

Young Witch. Your powder and your petti- 
coat 

Suit hags, there’s no gainsaying; 

Hence I sit fearless on my goat, 

My naked charms displaying. 

Matron. We’re too well-bred to squabble here, 
Or insult back to render ; 

But may you wither soon, my dear, 

Although so young and tender. 

Leader of the Band. Nose of fly and gnat’s 
proboscis, 

Throng not the naked beauty ! 

Frogs and crickets in the mosses, 

Keep time and do your duty ! 


W e ATHERCOCK. ( Towards one side. ) 

What charming company I view 
Together here collected ! 

Gay bachelors, a hopeful crew, 

And brides so unaffected ! 

Weathercock. (Towards the other side.) 

Unless indeed the yawning ground 
Should open to receive them. 

From this vile crew, with sudden bound. 

To hell I'd jump and leave them. 

Xenien. With small sharp shears, in inseCt 
guise, 

Behold us at your revel ! 

That we may tender, filial-wise, 

Our homage to the devil. 

Hennings. Look now at yonder eager crew, 
How naively they’re jesting ! 

That they have tender hearts and true, 
They stoutly keep protesting ! 

Musaget. One’s self amid this witchery 
How pleasantly one loses; 

For witches easier are to me 
To govern than the Muses ! 

Ci-Devant Genius of the Age. 

With proper folks when we appear, 

No one can then surpass us ! 

Keep close, wide is the Blocksberg here 
As Germany’s Parnassus. 

Inquisitive Traveller. How name ye that 
stiff formal man, 

Who strides with lofty paces? 

He tracks the game where’er he can, 

“He scents the Jesuits’ traces.” 

Crane. Where waters troubled are or clear, 
To fish I am delighted ; 

Thus pious gentlemen appear 
With devils here united. 

Worldling. By pious people, it is true, 

No medium is rejected ; 

Conventicles, and not a few, 

On Blocksberg are ereCted. 

Dancer. Another choir is drawing nigh, 

Far off the drums are beating. 

Be still ! ’tis but the bittern’s cry, 

Its changeless note repeating. 

Dancing Master. Each twirls about and 
never stops, 

And as he can advances. 

The crooked leaps, the clumsy hops, 

Nor careth how he dances. 

Fiddler. To take each other’s life, I trow, 
Would cordially delight them ! 

As Orpheus’ lyre the beasts, so now 
The bagpipe doth unite them. 
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Dogmatist. My views, in spite of doubt and 
sneer, 

I hold with stout persistence, 

Inferring from the devils here, 

The evil one’s existence. 

Idealist. My every sense rules Phantasy 
With sway quite too potential ; 

Sure I’m demented if the I 
Alone is the essential. 

Realist. This entity’s a dreadful bore, 

And cannot choose but vex me ; 

The ground beneath me ne’er before 
Thus totter’d to perplex me. 

Supernaturalist. Well pleas’d assembled 
here I view 

Of spirits this profusion ; 

From devils, touching angels too, 

I gather some conclusion. 

Sceptic. The ignis fatuus they track out, 

And think they’re near the treasure. 

Devil alliterates with doubt, 

Here I abide with pleasure. 

Leader of the Rand. Frog and cricket in 
the mosses, — ? 

Confound your gasconading ! 

Nose of fly and gnat’s proboscis; — 

Most tuneful serenading ! 

The Knowing Ones. Sans-souci, so this host 
we greet, 

Their jovial humor showing ; 

There’s now no walking on our feet, 

So on our heads we’re going. 


The Awkward Ones. In seasons past we 
snatch’d, ’tis true, 

Some titbits by our cunning ; 

Our shoes, alas, are now danc’d through, 
On our bare soles we’re running. 

Will-o* -the- Wisps. From marshy bogs we 
sprang to light, 

Yet here behold us dancing ; 

The gayest gallants of the night, 

In glitt’ring rows advancing. 

Shooting Star. With rapid motion from on 
high, 

I shot in starry splendor ; 

Now prostrate on the grass I lie ; — 

Who aid will kindly render? 

The Massive Ones. Room ! wheel round ! 
They’re coming ! lo ! 

Down sink the bending grasses. 

Though spirits, yet their limbs, we know, 
Are huge substantial masses. 

Puck. Don’t stamp so heavily, I pray; 

Like elephants you’re treading! 

And ’mong the elves be Puck to-day, 

The stoutest at the wedding ! 

Ariel. If nature boon, or subtle sprite, 
Endow your soul with pinions; — 

Then follow to yon rosy height, 

Through ether’s calm dominions. 
Orchestra. (Pianissimo.) Drifting cloud 
and misty wreathes 
Are fill’d with light elysian ; 

O’er reed and leaf the zephyr breathes — 

So fades the fairy vision ! 





Faust a?td Me- 

PHISTOPHELES. 

Faust. 

N misery ! despairing ! 
long wandering piti- 
fully on the face of 
the earth and now imprisoned ! This gentle 
hapless creature, immured in the dungeon as 
a male faCtor and reserved for horrid tortures 1 
That it should come to this 1 To this ! — Per- 
fidious, worthless spirit, and this thou hast 
concealed from me! — Stand! ay, stand! roll 
in malicious rage thy fiendish eyes! Stand 
and brave me with thine insupportable pres- 
ence ! Imprisoned ! In hopeless misery ! 
Delivered over to the power of evil spirits and 
the judgment of unpitying humanity! — And 
me, the while, thou wert lulling with tasteless 
dissipations, concealing from me her growing 
anguish, and leaving her to perish without 
help ! 

Mephis. She is not the first. 

Faust. Hound ! Execrable monster ! — 
Back with him, oh thou infinite spirit ! back 
with the reptile into his dog's shape, in which 
it was his wont to scamper before me at even- 
tide, to roll before the feet of the harmless 
wanderer, and to fasten on his shoulders when 
he fell ! Change him again into his favorite 
shape, that he may crouch on his belly before 
me in the dust, whilst I spurn him with my 
foot, the reprobate ! — Not the first ! — Woe ! 


woe ! By no human soul is it con- 
ceivable, that more than one human 
creature has ever sunk into a depth 
of wretchedness like this, or that 
the first in her writhing death-agony should 
not have atoned in the sight of all-pardon- 
ing Heaven for the guilt of all the rest ! The 
misery of this one pierces me to the very 
marrow, and harrows up my soul; thou art 
grinning calmly over the doom of thousands ! 

Mephis. Now we are once again at our 
wit’s end, just where the reason of you mortals 
snaps! Why dost thou seek our fellowship, 
if thou canst not go through with it? Wilt 
fly, and art not proof against dizziness? Did 
we force ourselves on thee, or thou on us? 

Faust. Cease thus to gnash thy ravenous 
fangs at me ! I loathe thee ! — Great and glo- 
rious spirit, thou who didst vouchsafe to reveal 
thyself unto me, thou who dost know my very 
heart and soul, why hast thou linked me with 
this base associate, who feeds on mischief and 
revels in destruction? 

Mephis. Hast done? 

Faust. Save her ! — or woe to thee ! The 
direst of curses on thee for thousands of years ! 

Mephis. I cannot loose the bands of the 
avenger, nor withdraw his bolts. — Save her ! — 
Who was it plunged her into perdition ? I or 
thou ? [Faust looks wildly around. 

Mephis. Wouldst grasp the thunder? 
Well for you, poor mortals, that ’tis not 
yours to wield ! To smite to atoms the being, 
however innocent, who obstructs his path, such 
is the tyrant’s fashion of relieving himself in 
difficulties ! 

Faust. Convey me thither ! She shall be 
free ! 

Mephis. And the danger to which thou 
dost expose thyself! Know, the guilt of 
blood, shed by thy hand, lies yet upon the 
town. Over the place where fell the murdered 
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one, avenging spirits hover and watch for the 
returning murderer. 

Faust. This too from thee? The death 
and downfall of a world be on thee, monster ! 
Conduct me thither, I say, and set her free ! 

Mephis. I will conduft thee. And what 
I can do, — hear ! Have I all power in heaven 
and upon earth? I’ll cloud the senses of the 
warder, — do thou possess thyself of the keys 
and lead her forth with human hand ! I will 
keep watch! The magic steeds are waiting, 
I bear thee off. Thus much is in my power. 

Faust. Up and away ! 


Night. Open country . 

Faust. Mephistopheles. 

(Rushing along on black horses.) 

Faust. What weave they yonder round 
the Ravenstone? 

Mephis. I know not what they shape and 
brew. 

Faust. They're soaring, swooping, bend- 
ing, stooping. 

Mephis. A witches’ pack. 

Faust. They charm, they strew. 

Mephis. On ! on ! 


Dungeon. 

Faust. ( With a bunch of keys and a lamp 
before a small iron door.) A fear un- 
wonted o’er my spirit falls ; 

Man’s concentrated woe o’erwhelms me here ! 

She dwells immur’d within these dripping 
walls; 

Her only trespass a delusion dear ! 

Thou lingerest at the fatal door ? 

Thou dread’ st to see her face once more ? 

On ! While thou dalliest, draws her death- 
hour near. 

[He seizes the lock . Margaret singing within . 
My mother, the harlot, 

She took me and slew ! 

My father, the scoundrel, 

Hath eaten me too ! 

My sweet little sister 
Hath all my bones laid, 

Where soft breezes whisper 
All in the cool shade ! 

Then became I a wood-bird, and sang on the 
spray, 

Fly away ! little bird, fly away ! fly away ! 

Faust. ( Opening the lock . ) Ah ! she fore- 
bodes not that her lover’s near, 

The clanking chains, the rustling straw, to 
hear. [He enters. 

Margaret. (Hiding her face in the bed of 
straw.) Woe ! woe ! they come! oh bit- 
ter ’tis to die ! 




Faust. (Softly.) Hush! hush! be still! 

I come to set thee free ! 

Margaret. ( Throwing herself at his feet.) 
If thou art human, feel my misery ! 

Faust. Thou wilt awake the jailor with thy 
cry ! 

- [. He grasps the chains to unlock them . 
Margaret. ( On her knees.) Who, heads- 
man, unto thee this power 
O’er me could give? 

Thou com’st for me at midnight-hour. 

Be merciful, and let me live ! 

Is morrow’s dawn not time enough ? 

[ She stands up. 

I’m still so young, so young — 

And must so early die ! 

Fair was I too, and that was my undoing. 

My love is now afar, he then was nigh ; 

Torn lies the garland, the fair blossoms strew’ d. 
Nay, seize me not with hand so rude ! 

Spare me ! What harm have I e’er done to thee? 
Oh, let me not in vain implore ! 

I ne’er have seen thee in my life before ! 
Faust. Can I endure this bitter agony? 
Margaret. I now am at thy mercy quite. 
Let me m v babe but suckle once again ! 

I fondled it the livelong night ; 

They took it from me but to give me pain, 
And now they say that I my child have slain. 
Gladness I ne’er again shall know. 

Then they sing songs about me, — ’tis wicked 
of the throng — 

An ancient ballad endeth so ; 

Who bade them thus apply the song? 

Faust. ( Throunng himself on the ground. ) 
A lover at thy feet bends low, 

To loose the bonds of wretchedness and woe. 

Margaret. ( Throws herself beside him.) 
Oh, let us kneel and move the saints by prayer ! 
Look ! look ! yon stairs below. 

Under the threshold there, 

Hell’s flames are all aglow ! 

Beneath the floor, 

With hideous noise, 

The devils roar 1 

Faust. ( Aloud. ) Gretchen ! Gretchen I 
Margaret. ( Listening . ) That was my 

lov’d one’s voice ! 

(She springs up , the chains fall off. 
Where is he? I heard him calling me. 

Free am I ! There’s none shall hinder me. 

To his neck will I fly, 

On his bosom will lie ! 

Gretchen, he called ! — On yon threshold he 
stood ; 

Amidst all the howling of hell’s fiery flood, 


The scoff and the scorn of its devilish crew, 
The tones of his voice, sweet and loving, I 
knew. 

Faust. ’Tis I. 

Margaret. ’Tis thou ! O say so once 
again! (Embracing him. 

’Tis he! ’tis he! where’s now the torturing 
I pain ? 

Where are the fetters? where the dungeon’s 
gloom ? 

’Tis thou ! To save me thou art come ! 

And I am sav’d ! — 

Already now the street I see 

Where the first time I caught a glimpse of thee. 

There too the pleasant garden shade, 

Where I and Martha for thy coming stay’d. 

Faust. (Endeavoring to lead her away.) 
Come ! come away ! 

Margaret. Oh, do not haste ! 

I love to linger where thou stayest. 

(Caressing him. 

i Faust. Ah haste ! For if thou still de- 
lay est, 

Our lingering we shall both deplore. 

Margaret. How, dearest? canst thou kiss 
no more ! 

So short a time away from me, and yet, 

■ To kiss thou couldst so soon forget ! 

Why on thy neck so anxious do I feel — 

| When formerly a perfedl heaven of bliss 
From thy dear looks and words would o’er me 
steal ? 

As thou wouldst stifle me thou then didst 
kiss ! — 

Kiss me ! 

Or I’ll kiss thee ! (She embraces him. 

Woe ! woe ! Thy lips are cold, — 

Are dumb ! 

Thy love where hast thou left ? 

Who hath me of thy love bereft ? 

(She turns away from him. 
Faust. Come ! Follow me, my dearest 
love, be bold ! 

I’ll cherish thee with ardor thousand-fold ; 

I but entreat thee now to follow me ! 

Margaret. ( Turning towards him.) And 
art thou he? and art thou really he? 
Faust. ’Tis I ! Oh, come ! 

Margaret. Thou wilt strike off my chain. 
And thou wilt take me to thine arms again. 
How comes it that thou dost not shrink from 
me? — 

And dost thou know, love, whom thou wouldst 
set free? 

Faust. Come ! come ! already night be- 
gins to wane. 
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Margaret. I sent my mother to her grave, 

I drown’d my child beneath the wave. 

Was it not given to thee and me — thee too ? 
Tis thou thyself! I scarce believe it yet. 

Give me thy hand ! It is no dream ! ’Tis true ! 
Thine own dear hand ! — But how is this? ’Tis 
wet! 

Quick, wipe it off! Meseems that yet 
There’s blood thereon. 

Ah God ! what hast thou done ? 

Put up thy sword, % 

1 beg of thee ! 

Faust. Oh, dearest, let the past forgotten 

be ! 

Death is in every word. 

Margaret. No, thou must linger here in 
sorrow ! 

The graves I will describe to thee, 

And thou to them must see 
To-morrow : 

The best place give to my mother. 

Close at her side my brother, 

Me at some distance lay — 

But not too far away ! 

And the little one place on my right breast. 
Nobody else will near me lie ! 

To nestle beside thee so lovingly, 

That was a rapture, gracious and sweet ! 

A rapture I never again shall prove ; 

Methinks I would force myself on thee, love, 
And thou dost spurn me, and back retreat — 
Yet ’tis thyself, thy fond kind looks I see. 
Faust. If thou dost feel ’tis I, then come 
with me ! 

Margaret. What, there? without? 

Faust. Yes, forth in the free air. 

Margaret. Ay, if the grave’s without, — 
If death lurk there ! 

Hence to the everlasting resting-place, 

And not one step beyond ! — Thou’rt leaving 
me? 

Oh, Henry ! would that I could go with thee ! 
Faust. Thou canst ! But will it ! Open 
stands the door. 

Margaret. I dare not go ! I’ve naught 
to hope for more. 

What boots it to escape ? They lurk for me ! 
’Tis wretched to beg, as I must do, 

And with an evil conscience thereto ! 

’Tis wretched, in foreign lands to stray; 

And me they will catch, do what I may ! 
Faust. With thee will I abide. 

Margaret. Quick ! quick ! 

Save thy poor child ! 

Keep to the path 
The brook along, 


Over the bridge 
To the wood beyond, 

To the left, where the plank is, 

In the pond. 

Seize it at once ! 

It fain would rise. 

It struggles still ! 

Save it. Oh, save ! 

Faust. Dear Gretchen, more collected be ! 
One little step and thou art free ! 

Margaret. Were we but only past the hill ! 
There sits my mother upon a stone — 

My brain, alas, is cold with dread ! — 

There sits my mother upon a stone, 

And to and fro she shakes her head ; 

She winks not, she nods not, her head it droops 
sore; 

She slept so long, she wak’d no more ; 

She slept, that we might taste of bliss: 

Ah ! those were happ)i times, I wis l 

Faust. Since here avails nor argument nor 
prayer, 

Thee hence by force I needs must bear. 

Margaret. Loose me ! I will not suffer 
violence ! 

With murderous hand hold not so fast ! 

I have done all to please thee in the past ! 
Faust. Day dawns ! My love ! my love ! 
Margaret. Yes ! day draws near. 

The day of judgment too will soon appear ! 

It should have been my bridal ! No one tell 
That thy poor Gretchen thou hast known too 
well. 

Woe to my garland ! 

Its bloom is o’er ! 

Though not at the dance — 

We shall meet once more. 

The crowd doth gather, in silence it rolls ; 
The squares, the streets, 

Scarce hold the throng. 

The staff is broken, — the death-bell tolls, — 
They bind and seize me ! I’m hurried along, 

I To the seat of blood already I’m bound ! 
Quivers each neck as the naked steel 
Quivers on mine the blow to deal — 

The silence of the grave now broods around ! 
Faust. Would I had ne’er been born ! 
Mephis. ( Appears without.) Up ! pr you’re 
lost. 

Vain hesitation ! Babbling, quaking ! 

My steeds are shivering, 

Morn is breaking. 

Margaret. ’What from the floor ascendeth 
like a ghost ? 

’Tis he ! ’Tis he ! Him from my presence 
chase ! 
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What would he in this holy place? 

It is for me he cometh ! 

Faust. Thou shalt live ! 

Margaret. Judgment of God ! To thee 
my soul I give ! 

Mephis. (To Faust.) Come ! come ! I'll 
leave thee else to share her doom ! 
Margaret. Father, I’m thine ! Save me! 
To thee I come ! 


Ye angels ! Ye angelic hosts ! descend, 
Encamp around to guard me and defend ! — 
Henry ! I shudder now to look on thee ! 
Mephis. She now is judged ! 

Voices. ( From above. ) Is saved 1 
Mephis. (To Faust.) Come thou with 
me 1 [ Vanishes with Faust. 

Vo i CE. ( From within, dying away .) He n ry ! 
Henry ! 


END OF PART I. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

Faust. 

Mephistopheles (in various disguises ). 


Ariel. Commander-in-Chief. 

Emperor. Treasurer. 

Fool ( Mephistopheles ). Marshal. 

Chancellor. Astrologer. 

Various Ladies , Gentlemen and Pages of the court . Also numerous male and female masks. 
Scene — Chiefly in the different apartments and Pleasure Garden of the Imperial Palace . 

ACT II. 

Famulus. Wagner. 

Baccalaureus. Homunculus. 

Numerous mythical personages and monsters appearing in the Classical Walpurgis-Night. 
Scene — Faust’s Study ; afterwards the Pharsalian Plains . 


ACT III. 


Helen. 

Phorkyad ( Mephistopheles ). 
Lynceus, the Watchman. 


Euphorion, Helen’s Son. 

Panthalis and Chorus of Trojan women. 


Scene — At first the supposed Palace of Menelaus in Sparta; afterwards the Courtyard 
of a mediceval castle, and finally a rocky dell. 

ACT IV. 

The three mighty men : Bully, Havequick and Holdfast. 

Speedquick. 

The Emperor, and other officers of his Court , as in Act I. 

Scene — A high mountainous country and the adjacent neighborhood. 

ACT V. 

Baucis. The four gray women: Want, Guilt, Care 

Philemon. and Need. 

A Wanderer. Lemures. 

Lynceus. i A Penitent, formerly Margaret. 

Dr. Marianus. 

Chorus of Angels and Penitents and various Heavenly char alters. 

Scene — The neighborhood of Faust’s Palace , afterwards rocky heights and the higher 
regions of the sky. 
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ACT I. 


A Pleasing Landscape. 

Faust reclining upon flowery turf \ restless , 
seeking sleep. 

Twilight. 

Circle of spirits, hovering, flit around . — 
Graceful \ tiny forms . 

Ariel. ( Song , accompanied by sEolian 

harps. ) When, in vernal showers de- 
scending, i 

Blossoms gently veil the earth, 

When the fields' green wealth, up-tending, 
Gleams on all of mortal birth : 

Tiny elves, where help availeth, 

Large of heart, there fly apace ; 

Pity they whom grief assaileth, 

Be he holy, be he base. 

Ye round this head on airy wing careering, 
Attend, in noble Elfin guise appearing; 
Assuage the cruel strife that rends his heart, 
The burning shaft remove of keen remorse, 
From rankling horror cleanse his inmost part : 
Four are the pauses of the nightly course ; 
Them, without rest, fill up with kindly art. 
And first his head upon cool pillow lay, 

Then bathe ye him in dew from Lethe's 
stream ; 

His limbs, cramp-stiffen’d, will more freely 
play, 

If sleep-refreshed he wait mom’s wak’ning 
beam. 


Perform the noblest Elfin rite, 
t Restore ye him to the holy light ! 

Chorus. ( Singly , two or more , alternately 
| and together.) Softly when warm gales 

i are stealing 

O’er the green -environ’d ground, 

Twilight sheddeth all-concealing 
Mists and balmy odors round : 

Whispers low sweet peace to mortals, 

Rocks the heart to childlike rest, 

And of daylight shuts the portals 
To these eyes, with care oppress’d. 

Night hath now descended darkling, 

Holy star is link’d to star; 

Sovereign fires, or faintly sparkling, 

Glitter near and shine afar ; 

Glitter here lake-mirror’ d, yonder 
Shine adown the clear night sky ; 

Sealing bliss of perfeft slumber, 

Reigns the moon’s full majesty. 

Now the hours are cancell’d ; sorrow, 
Happiness, have pass’d away; 

Whole thou shalt be on the morrow ! 

Feel it 1 Trust the new-born day ! 

Swell the hills, green grow the valleys, 

In the dusk ere breaks the morn ; 

And in silvery wavelets dallies, 

With the wind, the ripening corn. 

Cherish hope, let naught appall thee ! 

Mark the East, with splendor dyed ! 

! Slight the fetters that enthrall thee ; 

Fling the shell of sleep aside ! 
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Faust Second Fart . 
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Gird thee for the high endeavor ; 

Shun the crowd's ignoble ease ! 

Fails the noble spirit never, 

Wise to think, and prompt to seize. 

[A tremendous tumult announces the uprising 
of the sun . 

Ariel. Hark !' the horal tempest nears! 
Sounding but for spirit ears, 

Lo ! the new-born day appears ; 

Clang the rocky portals, climb 
Phoebus' wheels with thund’rous chime : 

Breaks with tuneful noise the light ! 

Blare of trumpet, clarion sounding, 

Eyesight dazing, ear astounding ! 

Hear not the unheard ; take flight ! 

Into petal' d blossoms glide 
Deeper, deeper, still to bide, 

In the clefts, 'neath thickets ! ye, 

If it strike you, deaf will be. 

Faust. Life’s pulses reawaken'd freshly 
bound, 

The mild ethereal twilight fain to greet. 

Thou, Earth, this night wast also constant 
found, 

And, newly-quicken’d, breathing at myieet, 
Beginnest now to gird me with delight : 

A strong resolve dost rouse, with noble heat 
Aye to press on to being's sovereign height. 
The world in glimmering dawn still folded lies; 
With thousand- voiced life the woods resound ; 
Mist- wreaths the valley shroud ; yet from the 
skies 

Sinks heaven's clear radiance to the depths 
profound ; 

And bough and branch from dewy chasms 
rise, 

Where they had droop'd erewhile in slumber 
furl'd ; 

Earth is enamell'd with unnumber’d dyes, 
Leaflet and flower with dewdrops are im- 
pend'd ; 

Around me everywhere is paradise. 

Gaze now aloft ! Each mountain's giant height 
The solemn hour announces, herald-wise ; 
They early may enjoy the eternal light, 

To us below which later finds its way. 

Now are the Alpine slopes and valleys dight 
With the clear radiance of the new-born day, 
Which, downward, step by step, steals on 
apace. — 

It blazes forth, — and, blinded by the ray, 

With aching eyes, alas ! I veil my face. 

So when a hope, the heart hath long held fast, 
Trustful, still striving towards its highest goal, 


Fulfilment's portals open finds at last ; — 
Sudden from those eternal depths doth roll 
An overpowering flame ; — we stand aghast ! 
The torch of life to kindle we were fain ; — 

A fire-sea, — what a fire I — doth round us close ; 
Love is it ? Is it hate ? with joy and pain, 

In alternation vast, that* round us glows? 

So that to earth we turn our wistful gaze, 

In childhood's veil to shroud us once again ! 

So let the sun behind me pour its rays ! 

The cataract, through rocky cleft that roars, 

I view, with growing rapture and amaze. 

From fall to fall, with eddying shock, it pours, 
In thousand torrents to the depths below. 
Aloft in air up- tossing showers of spray. 

But see, in splendor bursting from the storm, 
Arches itself the many-colored bow, 

An ever-changeful, yet continuous form, 

Now drawn distinctly, melting now away, 
Diffusing dewy coolness all around ! 

Man’s efforts there are glass'd, his toil and 
strife ; 

Reflect, more true the emblem will be found : 
This bright reflected glory pictures life ! 


Imperial Palace. Throne-Room. 
Council of State, in expectation of Emperor. 

Trumpets. 

Enter courtiers of every grade, splendidly at- 
tir'd* The Emperor ascends the throne ; 
to the right the Astrologer. 

Emperor. I greet you, trusty friends and 
dear, 

Assembled thus from far and wide ! — 

I see the wise man at my side, 

But wherefore is the fool not here ? 

Page. Entangled in thy mantle's flow, 

He tripped upon the stair below ; 

The mass of fat they bare away, 

If dead or drunken — who can say? 

Second Page. Forthwith another comes 
apace, 

With wondrous speed to take his place ; 
Costly, yet so grotesque his gear, 

All start amaz'd as he draws near. 

Crosswise the guards before his face, 

Entrance to bar, their halberds hold — 

Yet there he is, the fool so bold. 

Mephis. (Kneeling before ihe throne.) 
What is accurs’d and gladly hail'd? 

What is desir'd and chas'd away? 
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What is upbraid'd and assail'd? 

What wins protection every day? 

Whom darest thou not summon here ? 

Whose name doth plaudits still command? 
What to thy throne now draweth near ? 

What from this place itself hath bann'd ? 
Emperor. For this time thou thy words 
mayst spare ! 

This is no place for riddles, friend ; 

They are these gentlemen's affair. — 

Solve them 1 an ear I’ll gladly lend. 

My old fool’s gone, far, far away, I fear; 

Take thou his place, come, stand beside me 
here! 


[Mephistopheles ascends and places him- 
self at the Emperor’s left . 

( Murmur of the Crowd. ) 

Here’s a new fool — for plague anew! 

Whence cometh he? — How pass'd he through? 
The old one fell — he squander’d hath. — 

He was a tub — now 'tis a lath. — 

Emperor. So now, my friends, belov’d 
and leal, 

Be welcome all, from near and far ! 

Ye meet ’neath an auspicious star; 

For us above are written joy and weal. 

But tell me wherefore, on this day, 
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When we all care would cast away, j 

And don the masker's quaint array, 

And naught desire but to enjoy, i 

Should we with state affairs ourselves annoy ? j 
But'if ye think it so must be indeed, 

Why, well and good, let us forthwith proceed ! , 
Chancellor. The highest virtue circles j 
halo-wise j 

Our Caesar's brow; virtue, which from the 
throne, 

He validly can exercise alone : 

Justice ! — What all men love and prize, 

What all demand, desire, and sorely want, 

It lies with him, this to the folk to grant. 

But ah ! what help can intelled command, 
Goodness of heart, or willingness of hand, 
When fever saps the state with deadly power, 
And mischief breedeth mischief, hour by hour? 
To him who downward from this height su- 
preme 

Views the wide realm, 'tis like a troubled 
dream, 

Where the deform’d deformity o'ersways, 

Where lawlessness, through law, the tyrant 
plays, 

And error's ample world itself displays. 

One steals a woman, one a steer, 

Lights from the altar, chalice, cross, 

Boasts of his deed full many a year, 

Unscath'd in body, without harm or loss. 

Now to the hall accusers throng ; 

On cushion'd throne the judge presides ; 
Surging meanwhile in eddying tides, 

Confusion waxes fierce and strong. 

He may exult in crime and shame. 

Who on accomplices depends ; 

Guilty 1 the verdi<5l they proclaim, 

When Innocence her cause defends. 

So will the world succumb to ill, 

And what is worthy perish quite ; 

How then may grow the sense which still 
Instru6ls us to discern the right ? 

E’en the right-minded man, in time, 
lo briber and to flatterer yields ; 

The judge, who cannot punish crime, 

Joins with the culprit whom he shields. — 

I’ve painted black, yet fain had been 
A veil to draw before the scene. ; 

[Pause. 

Measures must needs be taken ; when 
All injure or are injur’d, then 
E’en Majesty becomes a prey. j 

Field-Marshal. In these wild days what j 
tumults reign ! j 


Each smitten is and smites again ; 

Deaf to command, will none obey. 

The burgher, safe behind his wall, 

Within his rocky nest, the knight, 

Against us have conspir’d, and all 
Firmly to hold their own unite. 

Impatient is the hireling now, 

With vehemence he claims his due ; 

And did we owe him naught, I trow, 

Off he would run, nor bid adieu. 

Who thwarts what fondly all expedl, 

He hath disturb'd a hornet’s nest; 

The empire which they should protedt, 

It lieth plunder'd and oppress’4. 

Their furious rage may none restrain ; 

Already half the world’s undone ; 

Abroad there still are kings who reign — 

None thinks 'tis his concern, not one. 

Treasurer. Who will depend upon allies ! 
For us their piomis'd subsidies 
Like conduit- water, will not flow. 

Say, Sire, through your dominions vast 
To whom hath now possession pass'd ! 

Some upstart, wheresoe'er we go, 

Keeps house, and independent reigns ; 

We must look on, he holds his own ; 

So many rights away we've thrown, 

That for ourselves no right remains. 

On so-called parties m the state 
There’s no reliance, now-a-days; 

They may deal out or blame or praise, 
Indifferent are love and hate. 

The Ghibelline as well as Guelph 
Retire, that they may live at ease ! 

Who helps his neighbor now ? Himself 
Each hath enough to do to please. 

Barr’d are the golden gates; while each 
Scrapes, snatches, gathers all within his reach — 
Empty, meanwhile, our chest remains. 

Steward. What worry must I, also, bear ! 
Our aim each day is still to spare — 

And more each day we need ; my pains, 

Daily renew'd, are never o'er. 

The cooks lack nothing; — deer, wild-boar, 
Stags, hares, fowls, turkeys, ducks and geese, — 
Tribute in kind, sure payment, these 
Come fairly in, and none complains. 

But now at last wine fails ; and if of yore 
Up- piled upon the cellar-floor, 

Cask rose on cask, a goodly store. 

From the best slopes and vintage ; now 
The swilling of our lords, I trow, 

Unceasing, drains the very lees. 

E'en the Town-council must give out 
Its liquor; — bowls and cups they seize, 

And 'neath the table lies the drunken rout. 
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Now must I pay, whate’er betides ; 

Me the Jew spares not ; he provides 
Anticipation -bonds which feed 
Each year on that which must succeed ; 

The swine are never fatten’d now; 

Pawn’d is the pillow or the bed, 

And to the table comes fore-eaten bread. 
Emperor. {After some reflection to Mephis- 
topheles.) Say, fool, another grievance 
knowest thou ? 

Mephis. I, nowise. On this circling pomp 
to gaze, 

On thee and thine ! There can reliance fail 
Where majesty restless sways, 

And ready power makes foemen quail? 

Where loyal will, through reason strong, 

And prowess, manifold, unite, 

What could together join for wrong, 

For darkness, where such stars give light? 

( Murmur of the Crowd . ) 

He is a knave — he comprehends — 

He lies — while lying serves his ends — 

Full well I know — what lurks behind — j 

What next? — Some scheme is in the wind ! — 
Mephis. Where is not something wanting j 
here on earth? 

Here this, — there that: of gold is here the 
dearth. 

It cannot from the floor be scrap’d, ' tis true; i 
But what lies deepest wisdom brings to view. 

In mountain -veins, walls underground, 

Is gold, both coin’d and uncoin’d, to be found. 
And if ye ask me, — bring it forth who can ? ; 

Spirit and nature-power of gifted man. 

Chancellor. Nature and spirit — Christians 
ne’er should hear 

Such words, with peril fraught and fear. 

These words doom atheists to the fire. 

Nature is sin, spirit is devil ; they, 

Between them, doubt beget, their progeny, 
Hermaphrodite, mis-shapen, dire. 

Not so with us ! Within our Caesar’s land 
Two orders have arisen, two alone, 

Who worthily support his ancient throne: 
Clergy and knights, who fearless stand, 
Bulwarks ’gainst every storm, and they 
Take church and state, as their appropriate pay. 
Through lawless men, the vulgar herd 
To opposition have of late been stirr’d ; 

The heretics these are, the wizards, who 
The city ruin and the country too. 

With thy bold jests, to this high sphere, 

Such miscreants wilt smuggle in ; 

Hearts reprobate to you are dear ; 

They to the fool are near of kin. 


Mephis. Herein your learned men I re- 
cognize ! 

What you touch not, miles distant from you 
lies; 

What you grasp not, is naught in sooth to you ; 
What you count not, cannot you deem be true ; 
What you weigh not, that hath for you no 
weight ; 

What you coin not, you’re sure is counterfeit. 

Emperor. Therewith our needs are not 
one whit the less. 

What meanest thou with this thy Lent address? 
I’m tired of this eternal If and How. 

’Tis gold we lack; so good, procure it thou ! 

Mephis. I’ll furnish more, ay, more than 
all you ask. 

Though light it seem, not easy is the task. 
There lies the gold, but to procure it thence, 
That is the art: who knoweth to commence? 
Only consider, in those days of terror, 

When human floods swamp’d land and folk 
together, 

How every one, how great soe’er his fear, 

All that he treasur’d most, hid there or here; 
So was it ’neath the mighty Roman’s sway, 

So on till yesterday, ay, till to-day : 

That all beneath the soil still buried lies — 
The soil is Csesar’s, his shall be the prize. 

Treasurer. Now for a fool he speaketh 
not amiss; 

Our Caesar’s ancient right, in sooth, was this. 

Chancellor. Satan for you spreads golden 
snares; ’tis clear, 

Something not right or pious worketh here. 

Steward. To us at court if welcome gifts 
he bring, 

A little wrong is no such serious thing. 

Field-Marshal. Shrewd is the fool, he 
bids what all desire ; 

The soldier, whence it comes, will not inquire. 

Mephis. You think yourselves, perchance, 
deceiv’d by me; 

Ask the Astrologer 1 This man is he ! 

Circle round circle, hour and house, he 
knows. — 

Then tell us how the heavenly aspect shows. 

( Murmur of the Crowd. ) 

Two rascals — each to other known — 

Phantast and fool — so near the throne — 

The old old song, — now trite with age — 

The fool still prompts — while speaks the sage. 

Astrologer. ( Speaks , Mephistopheles 

prompts.) The sun himself is purest 
gold ; for pay 

And favor serves the herald, Mercury; 
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Dame Venus hath bewitch’d you from above, 
Early and late, she looks on you with love ; 
Chaste Luna’s humor varies hour by hour; 
Mars, though he strike not, threats you with 
his power; 

And Jupiter is still the fairest star; 

Saturn is great, small to the eye and far ; 

As metal him we slightly venerate, 

Little in worth, though ponderous in weight. 
Now when with Sol fair Luna doth unite, 
Silver with gold, cheerful the world and bright ! 
Then easy ’tis to gain whate’er one seeks; 
Parks, gardens, palaces, and rosy cheeks ; 
These things procures this highly learned man. 
He can accomplish what none other can. 
Emperor. Double, methinks, his accents 

ring, 

And yet they no convidtion bring. 

( Murtnur. ) 

Of what avail ! — a worn-out tale — 

Calendery — and chemistry — 

I the false word — full oft have heard — 

And as of yore — we’re hoax’d once more. 
Mephis. The grand discovery they mis- 
prize, 

As, in amaze, they stand around ; 

One prates of gnomes and sorceries, 

Another of the sable hound. 

What matters it, though witlings rail, 

Though one his suit ’gainst witchcraft press, 

If his sole tingle none the less, 

If his sure footing also fail? 

Ye of all swaying Nature feel 
The secret working, never-ending, 

And, from her lowest depths up-tending, 

E’en now her living trace doth steal. 

If sudden cramps your limbs surprise, 

If all uncanny seem the spot — 

There dig and delve, but dally not ! 

There lies the fiddler, there the treasure lies ! 

( Murmur .) 

Like lead it lies my foot about — 

Cramp’d is my arm — ’tis only gout — 
Twitchings I have in my great toe — 

Down all my back strange pains I know — 
Such indications make it clear 
That sumless treasuries are here. 

Emperor. To work — the time for flight is 
past. — 

Put to the test your frothy lies ! 

These treasures bring before our eyes ! 

Sceptre and sword aside I’ll cast, 

And with these royal hands, indeed, 

If thou lie not, to work proceed. 

Thee, if thou lie, I’ll send to hell ! 


Mephis. Thither to find the way I know 
full well 1 — 

Yet can I not enough declare, 

What wealth unown’d lies waiting everywhere: 
The countryman, who ploughs the land, 
Gold-crocks upturneth with the mould ; 

Nitre he seeks in lime-walls old, 

And findeth, in his meagre hand, 

Scar’d, yet rejoic’d, rouleaus of gold. 

How many a vault upblown must be, 

Into what clefts, what shafts, must he, 

Who doth of hidden treasure know, 

Descend, to reach the world below \ 

In cellars vast, impervious made, 

Goblets of gold he sees display’d, 

Dishes and plates, row after row ; 

There beakers, rich with rubies, stand ; 

And would he use them, close at hand 
Well stor’d the ancient moisture lies; 

Yet — would ye him who knoweth, trust? — 
The staves long since have turned to dust, 

A tartar cask their place supplies ! 

Not gold alone and jewels rare, 

Essence of noblest wines are there, 

In night and horror veiled. The wise 
Unwearied here pursues his quest. 

To search by day, that were a jest ; 

’Tis darkness that doth harbor mysteries. 
Emperor. What can the dark avail ? Look 
thou to that ! 

If aught have worth, it cometh to the light. 
Who can detedt the rogue at dead of night? 
Black are the cows, and gray is every cat. 
These pots of heavy gold, if they be there — 
Come, drive thy plough, upturn them with thy 
share ! 

Mephis. Take spade and hoe thyself; — 
dig on — 

Great shalt thou be through peasant toil — 

A herd of golden calves anon 
Themselves shall tear from out the soil ; 

Then straight, with rapture newly bom. 
Thyself thou canst, thy sweetheart wilt adorn. 
A sparkling gem, lustrous, of varied dye, 
Beauty exalts as well as majesty. 

Emperor. To work, to work ! How long 
wilt linger? 

Mephis. Sire, 

Relax, I pray, such vehement desire ! 

First let us see the motley, joyous, show ! 

A mind distraught conducts not to the goal. 
First must we calmness win through self-con- 
trol, 

Through things above deserve what lies Mow. 
Who seeks for goodness must himself be good ; 
Who seeks for joy must moderate his blood ; 
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Who wine desires, the luscious grape must 
press ; 

Who craveth miracles, more faith possess. 
Emperor. So be the interval in gladness 
spent ! 

Ash- Wednesday cometh, to our hearts’ content. 
Meanwhile we’ll solemnize, whate’er befall, 
More merrily the joyous Carnival. 

[ Trumpets . Exeunt. 
Mephis. That merit and success are link’d 
together, 

This to your fools occurreth never ; 

Could they appropriate the wise man’s stone, 
That, not the wiseman, they would prize alone. 
[A spacious Hall , with adjoining apartments , 
arranged and decorated for a masquerade. 
Herald. Think not we hold in Germany 
our revels ; 

Where dances reign of death, of fools and 
devils ; 

You doth a cheerful festival invite. 

Our Caesar, Romeward turning his campaign, 
Hath — for his profit, and for your delight — 
Cross’d the high Alps, and won a fair domain. 
Before the sacred feet bow’d down, 

His right to reign he first hath sought, 

And when he went to fetch his crown, 

For us the fool’s cap hath he brought. 


Now all of us are born anew; 

And every world-experienc’d man 
Draws it in comfort over head and ears ; 

A fool beneath it, he appears, 

And plays the sage as best he can. 

I see them, how they form in groups, 

Now they pair off, now wavering sever ; 

Choir now with choir together troops, 

Within, without, unwearied ever ! 

The world remaineth as of yore, 

With fooleries, ten thousand score, 

The one great fool, for ever more ! 

Garden-Girls. ( Song , accompanied by man- 
dolins.) That to us ye praise may render, 
Deck’d are we in festive sort ; 

Girls of Florence, we the splendor 
Follow of the German court. 

Many a flower, we, Flora's vassals, 

In our dark brown tresses wear; 

Silken threads and silken tassels, 

Play their part and grace our hair. 

For we hold ourselves deserving 
All your praises, full and clear ; 

Since our flowers, their bloom preserving, 
Blossom through the livelong year. 

Cuttings divers-hued were taken, 

And arrang’d with symmetry ; 
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Piece by piece they mirth awaken, 

Yet the whole attracts the eye. 

Garden-girls and fair to look on, 

Fittingly we play our part ; 

For the natural in woman, 

Closely is allied to art. 

Herald. Now from baskets richly laden, 
Which, upon her head and arm, 

Beareth every lovely maiden, 

Let each choose what each doth charm ! 
Hasten ye, till bower and alley 
Aspedt of a garden bears ! 

Worthy are the crowds to dally 
Round the sellers and their wares. 

Garden-Girls. In this mart, your flowers 
unscreening, 

Cheapen not, as them you show ! 

With brief words, but full of meaning, 

What he hath, let each one know. 

Olive-Branch. ( With fruit.) I of blos- 
soms envy none, 

Quarrels studiously I shun ; 

They against my nature are : 

Marrow of the land, in sooth 
Pledge I am of peace and ruth, 

To all regions near and far. 

Be it my good fortune now 
To adorn the loveliest brow. 

Wheat- Wreath. ( Golden.) Ceres’ gifts, 
sweet peace expressing, 

Would enhance thy charms; be wise ! 

What is useful, rich in blessing, 

As thy best adornment prize 1 

Fancy-Garland. Colored flowers, from 
moss out-peering, 

Mallow-like, a wondrous show — 

Not in nature’s guise appearing, 

Fashion ’tis that makes them blow. 

Fancy-Nosegay. Theophrastus would not 
venture 

Names to give to flowers like these. 

Yet, though some perchance may censure, 
Many still I hope to please. 

Who to wreathe her locks permits me 
Straight shall win a heighten’d grace, 

Or who near her heart admits me, 

Finding on her breast a place. 

Challenge. Be your motley fancies 
moulded, 

For the fashion of the day. 

Nature never yet unfolded 
Wonders half so strange as they : 

Golden bells, green stalks, forth glancing 
From rich locks, their charm enhancing. 

But we — 


Rosebuds. Hide from mortal eyes. 

Happy he who finds the prize ! 

When draws nigh once more the summer, 
Rosebuds greet the bright new-comer. — 

Who such happiness would miss? 

Promise, then fulfilment, — this 
Is the law in Flora’s reign, 

Swayeth too sense, heart, and brain. 

[ The flower-girls tastefully arrange their 
wares under green, leafy arcades . 
Gardeners (Song, accompanied by Theor- 
bos. ) Mark the blossoms calmly sprouting, 
Charmingly to wreathe your brow; 

Fruits will not deceive, I trow ; 

Taste, enjoy them, nothing doubting. 

Magnum bonums, cherries, peaches, 

Faces offer sun-embrown’d : 

Buy, poor judge the eye is found ; — 

Heed what tongue, what palate teaches. 

Luscious fruits to taste invite them 
Who behold these rich supplies. 

We o’er roses poetize; — 

As for apples, we must bite them. 

Let us now, with your good pleasure, 

Join your youthful choir, in pairs; 

And beside your flowery wares, 

Thus adorn our riper treasure. 

Under leaf-adorned bowers, 

’Mid the merry windings haste ; 

Each will find what suits his taste; 

Buds or leafage, fruit or flowers. 

[Amid alternate songs, accompanied by guitars 
and Theorbos, the two choruses proceed to 
arrange their wares, terrace-wist, and to 
offer them for sale . 

Mother and Daughter. 

Mother. Maiden, when thou cam’st to 
light, 

Full thy tender form of grace ; 

In its tiny hood bedight. 

Lovely was thy infant face. 

Then I thought of thee with pride 
Of some wealthy youth the bride, 

Taking as his wife thy place. 

Ah ! full many a year in vain, 

All unus’d away have pass’d ; 

Of the suitors’ motley train 
Quickly hath gone by the last ! 

Thou with one didst gaily dance, 

One didst seek with quiet glance, 

Or sly elbow-touch, to gain. 
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All the fetes that we might plan, 

Vainly did we celebrate ; 

Games of forfeit, or third man, 

Fruitless were, they brought no mate; 
Many a fool’s abroad to-day, 

Dear one, now thy charms display, 

One thou mayst attach, though late. 

[Girlish playfellows , young and beautiful , 
enter and join the groups ; loud confiden- 
tial chatting is heard . Fishers and bird- 
catchers with nets , fishing-rods , limed 
twigs, and other gear , enter and mingle 
with the maidens. Reciprocal attempts to 
win, to catch , to escape , and hold fast , 
give occasion to most agreeable dialogues . 


Wood-Cutters. (Enter, boisterous and 
uncouth.) Place! Give place ! 

We must have space ! 

Trees we level, 

Down they fall, 

Crashing to the ground ; 

As we bear them forth, 

Blows we deal around. 

To our praise, be sure ; — 

This proclaim aloud ; — 

Labor’d not the boor, 

Where were then the proud ! 

How in idless revel 
Could they at their ease ! 

Never then forget, — 
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If we did not sweat, 

That ye all would freeze. 

Prvc hin elloes. ( A wkward and foolish . ) 
Fools are ye, poor hacks ! 

Born with curved backs. 

Prudent ones are we, 

From all burdens free ; 

For our greasy caps, 

Our jerkins and our traps 
We bear right easily. 

Forthwith at our leisure, 

We with slipper’d feet, 

Saunter at our pleasure, 

On through mart and street, 
Standing still or going, 

At each other crowing; 

When the folk around 
Gather at the sound, 

Slipping then aside, 

Frolicking together, 

Eel-like on we glide. 

And we care not whether 
Ye applaud or blame ; 

To us ’tis all the same, 
i 1 :• am i es. ( Flattering — lustful. ) 

Porters brave, and you, 
Charcoal-burners true, 

Kinsmen, ye indeed 
Are the men we need. 

Bowings low, 

Assenting smiles, 

Long-drawn phrases, 

Crooked wiles, 

Double-breath, 

That as you please. 

Blows hot or cold ; 

What profit these? — 

Down from heaven 
Must fire be given, 

Vast, enormous, 

If, to warm us, 

We no coal had got, 

Nor of logs a heap, 

Warm our hearth to keep, 

Our furnace to make hot. 

There is roasting, 

There is brewing, 

There is toasting, 

There is stewing; 

Your true taster 
Licks the dish ; 

Sniffs the roast, 

Forebodes the fish ; 

These for great deeds make him able, 
Seated at his patron’s table. 


Drunken Man. (Hardly conscious.) 
Naught to-day shall mar my pleasure! 
Frank I feel myself and free; 

Cheerful songs and jovial leisure, 

Both I hither bring with me ; 

Therefore drink I ! Drink ye, drink ! 
Strike your glasses! Clink ye, clink! 
You behind there, join the fun ! 

Strike your glasses; so, ’tis done ! 

Let my wife, shriil-tongued, assail me, 
Sneering at my colored vest, 

And, despite my vaunting, hail me 
Fool, like masquerader dress’d; 

Still I’ll drink ! Come drink ye, drink ! 
Strike your glasses I Clink ye, clink ! 
Fools in motley, join the fun ! 

Strike your glasses; so, ’tis done ! 


From this place there’s now no flying, 

Here where pleasures are at hand ; 

Let me lie, where I am lying, 

For I can no longer stand. 

Chorus. Brothers all, come drink ye, 
drink ! 

One more toast, now clink ye, clink ! 

Firmly sit on bench and board ! 

’Neath the table lie who’s floor’d ! 

[The Herald announces various poets , the 
Poet of Nature, Court-singers , and Fitter- 
singers , tender as well as enthusiastic . In 
the throng of competitors of every kind none 
will allow the others to be heard. One 
sneaks past with a few words. 

Satirist. Know ye what would me to-day, 
The poet, most rejoice and cheer ? 

If I dar’d to sing and say, 

That which none would like to hear. 

[Poets of Night and of the Sepulchre send 
apologies , inasmuch as they are engaged in 
a most interesting conversation with a 
newly-arisen Vampire , wherefrom a new 
kind of poetry may perhaps be developed; 
the Herald must admit the excuse, and 
meanwhile summons the Greek Mythology, 
which, though in modern masks , lose* 
neither char alter nor charm . 


Here I’m bless’d, whoever chooses 
Me, as erring, to upbraid : 

If to score mine host refuses, 

Scores the hostess, scores the maid ; 
Always drink I ! drink ye, drink ! 
Up my comrades ! clink ye, clink ! 
Each to other ! Join the fun I 
To my thinking now ’tis done ! 
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The Graces. 

Aglaia. Charm we bring to life, and grace ; 
In your gifts let both have place ! 

Hegemony. In receiving let the twain, 
Preside! ’Tis sweet our wish to gain. 

Euphrosyne, And when benefits you own 
Chiefly be these graces shown 1 

The Fates. 

Atropos. I, the Eldest, am from yonder 
Realm invited, here to spin. 

Much to think of, much to ponder, 

Lieth life’s frail thread within. 

That it pliant be and tender, 

Finest flax to choose be mine; 

That it even be and slender, 

Must the cunning finger twine. 

If of festive dance and pleasure 
Ye too wantonly partake, 

Think upon this thread’s just measure; 

0 be cautious ! It may break ! 

Clotho. Know ye, to my guidance lately 
They the fateful shears confide. 

By our elder’s doings greatly 
None, in sooth, were edified. 

Spinnings, to no issue tending, 

Forth she drew to air and light ; 

Threads of noblest promise rending, 

Down she sent to realms of night. 

While a novice still in reigning, 

1 too err’d, in bygone years; 

But to-day, myself restraining, 

In the sheath I plunge my shears. 

Fain I am to wear the bridle, 

Kindly I this place survey ; 

In these seasons, gay and idle, 

Give your revelry full play ! 

Lachesis. Reason’s laws alone obeying, 
Order was to me decreed. 

Mine the will that, ever-swaying, 

Never errs though over -speed. 

Threads are coming ; threads are going ; 

Each one in its course I guide, 

None permit I overflowing, 

From its skein to swerve aside. 

Were I only once to slumber ! — 

For the world my spirit quakes; 

Years we measure, hours we number, 

And the hank the weaver takes. 

Herald. How vers’d so e’er in lore of 
ancient fame, 


Those who are coming now ye would not 
know ; 

Gazing upon these workers of much woe, 
Them, as your welcome guests, ye would pro- 
claim. 

The Furies these, — none will believe us ; — 
kind, 

Graceful in figure, pretty, young and fair; 

If their acquaintance ye would make, beware; 
How serpent-like such doves can wound, ye’ll 
find. 

Cunning they are, yet now, when every clown 
Boastful, his failings shuns not to proclaim, 
They too, desiring not angelic fame, 

Own themselves plagues of country and of 
town. 

Alecto. What help for you ? Since young 
we are and fair, 

Ye in such flattering kittens will confide ! 

Has any here a sweetheart to his side, 

Stealing, we gain his ear, until we dare 

To tell him, face to face, she may be caught 
Winking at this or that one ; that ’tis plain, 
She halts, is crooked-back’ d, and dull of brain, 
And, if to him betroth’d, is good for naught. 

To vex the bride doth also tax our skill : 

We tell what slighting things, some weeks 
agone, 

Her lover said of her, to such an one. — 
They’re reconcil’d, yet something rankles still. 

Megara. That’s a mere jest ! Let them 
be mated, then 

I go to work, and e’en the fairest joy, 

In every case, can through caprice destroy. 
The hours are changeful, changeful too are 
men. 

What was desir’d, once grasp’d, its charm hath 
lost ; 

Who firmly holds the madly longed-for prize, 
Straight for some other blessing fondly sighs; 
The sun he flieth, and would warm the frost. 

How to arrange, I know, in such affairs; 

And here Asmodi lead, my comrade true, 

At the right time mischief abroad to strew ; 
And so destroy the human race in pairs. 

Tisiphone. Poison, steel, I mix and whet, 
Words abjuring, — for the traitor ; — 

Lov’st thou others, sooner, later, 

Ruin shall o’erwhelm thee yet. 

All transform’d to gall and foam 
Is the moment’s sweetest feeling ! 
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Here no higgling, here no dealing ! 

Sinn’d he hath, his sin comes home. 

Let none say : “ Forgiveness cherish !” 

To the rocks my cause I bring; 

Hark ! Revenge, the echoes ring ! 

Who betrayeth, he must perish ! 

Herald. No w may it please you, to retire 
behind ; 

For what now cometh is not of your kind. — 

Ye see a mountain press the crowd among, 

Its flanks with brilliant carpet proudly hung ; 
With lengthen’d tusks, and serpent -trunk be- 
low, 

A mystery, but I the key will show. 

Thron’d on his neck a gentle lady rides, 

With a fine wand his onward course she guides. 
Aloft the other stands, of stately height, 

Girt with a splendor that o’erpowers the sight; 
Beside him, chain’d, two noble dames draw* near; ] 
Sad is the one, the other blithe of cheer ; I 
The one for freedom yearns, the other feels 
she’s free. 

Let them declare in turn who they may be ! 

Fear. Torches, lamps, with lurid sheen, 
Through the turmoil gleam around ; 

These deceitful forms between, 

Fetters hold me firmly bound. 

Hence, vain laughter-loving brood ! 

I mistrust your senseless grin ! „ 

All my foes, with clamor rude, 

Strive to-night to hem me in. 

Friend like foeman would betray me, 

But his mask I recognize ; 

There is one who fain would slay me, 

Now, unmask’d, away he hies. 

Ah, how gladly would I wander 
Hence, and leave this lower sphere ; 

But destruction, threatening yonder, 

Holds me ’twixt despair and fear. 

Hope. Hail ! Beloved sisters, hail ! 

If to-day and yesterday 
Ye have lov’d this masking play, 

Yet to-morrow, trite the tale, ! 

Will your masks aside be thrown ; 

And if, ’neath the torches’ glare, 

We no s]>ecial joy have known, 

Yet will we, in daylight fair, 

Just according to our pleasure, 

Now with others, now alone, 

Wander forth o'er lawn and mead ; 

Work at will, or take our leisure, 

Careless live, exempt from need ; 

And at last, we’ll aye succeed. 

Everywhere, as welcome guest, 


Step we in, with easy mind ; 

Confident that we the best 
Somewhere, certainly, may find. 

Prudence. Fear and hope, in chains thus 
guiding, 

Two of man’s chief foes, I bar 
From the thronging crowds ; — dividing, 

Clear the way ; — now sav’d ye are ! 

I this live colosse am leading, 

Which, tower-laden, as ye gaze, 

Unfatigued is onward speeding, 

Step by step, up steepest ways. 

But, with broad and rapid pinion, 

From the battlement on high, 

Gazing on her wide dominion, 

Turneth that divinity. 

Fame, around her, bright and glorious, 
Shining on all sides one sees : 

Victory her name, — victorious 
Queen of all activities. 

Zoilo-Thersites. Bah ! bah S The very 
time I’ve hit ! 

You all are wrong, no doubt of it ! 

Yet what I make my special aim 
Is victory, yon stately dame. 

She, with her snowy wings, esteems 
Herself an eagle, and still deems 
That wheresoe’er she bends her sight, 

Peoples and land are hers, by right ! 

But, where a glorious deed is done, 

My harness straight I buckle on ; 

Where high is low, and low is high, 

The crooked straight, the straight awry — 
Then only am I wholly sound : 

So be it on this earthly round. 

Herald. So take thou then, thou ragged 
hound, 

From my good staff, a master-blow 1 
There crouch and wriggle, bending low ! 

The double dwarfish form, behold, 

Itself to a vile ball hath roll’d ! 

The ball becomes an egg ! — strange wonder 1 
It now dilates and bursts asunder: 

Thence falleth a twin -pair to earth, 

Adder and bat ; — a hideous birth ; 

Forth in the dust one creeps, his brother 
Doth darkling to the ceiling flee; 

Outside they haste to join each other — 

The third I am not fain to be ! 

( Murmur. ) 

Come on S Behind they’re dancing — No, 
Not I, from hence I fain would go — 

Dost thou not feel the speCtra 1 rout 
Is flitting everywhere about ? 
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It whistl’d right above my hair — 

Close to my feet, — I felt it there — 

No one is hurt — ’tis not denied, — 

But we have all been terrified — 

Wholly the frolic now is ended — 

Tis what the brutish pair intended. 
Herald. Since on me, at festive masque, 
Laid hath been the Herald’s task, 

At the doors I watch with care, 

Lest aught harmful, unaware, 

Creep into this joyous space ; 

I nor waver, nor give place. 

Yet I fear the spe6tral brood 
Through the window may intrude; 

And from trick and sorcery, 

I know not how to keep you free. 

First the dwarf awaken’d doubt, 

Now streams in the spedfral rout. 

I would show you herald-wise, 

What each figure signifies. 

But what none can comprehend 
I should strive to teach in vain. 

All must help me to explain ! — 

Through the crowd behold ye it wend ; 

A splendid car is borne along 
By a team of four ; the throng 
Is not parted, nor doth reign 
Tumult round the stately wain ; 


Bright it glitters from afar ; 

Shineth many a motley star, 

As from magic-lantern cast ; 

On it snorts with stormful blast. — 

I needs must shudder ! Clear the way ! 

Boy-Charioteer. Stay your wings, ye 
coursers, stay ! 

Own the bridle’s wonted sway ! 

Rein yourselves, as you I rein ; 

When I prompt you, rush amain ! — 

Honor we this festal ground. 

See how press the folk around, 

Ring in ring, with wondering eyes. — 

Herald, as thy wont is, rise ; 

From you ere we flee afar. 

Tell our name, our meaning show ! 

Since we allegories are, 

’Tis thy duty us to know. 

Herald. I cannot guess how I should name 
thee ; 

I to describe thee should prefer. 

Boy- Charioteer. So, try it then ! 
Herald. We must proclaim thee, 

Firstly to be both young and fair ; 

A half-grown boy ; — yet women own 
They fain would see thee fully grown ; 

A future wooer seemest thou to me, 

A gay deceiver out and out to be. 
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Boy-Charioteer. Not badly spoken ! Pray 
proceed ! 

The riddle's cheerful meaning strive to read. 
Herald. Thine eyes swart flash, thy 
jewell’d bandlet glowing 
Stariike, amid thy night-like hair ; 

And what a graceful robe dost wear, 

Down from thy shoulder to thy buskin flowing, 
With purple hem and fringes rare 1 
Thee as a girl one might misprize ; 

Yet thou, for weal or woe, wouldst be, 

E'en now, of worth in maidens' eyes; 

Thee they would teach the ABC. 

Boy-Charioteer. And he whose stately 
figure gleams 

Enthron’d upon his chariot wain? 

Herald. A monarch, rich and mild, he 
seems; 

Happy who may his grace obtain, 

Henceforth they’ve naught for which to strive ! 
His glance discerns if aught’s amiss; 

Greater his pleasure is to give, 

Than to possess or wealth or bliss. 

Boy-Charioteer. Suspend not here thy 
words, I pray, 

Him thou more fully must portray. 

Herald. The noble none can paint. Yet 
there 

Glows the round visage, hale and fair, 

Full mouth, and blooming cheeks, descried 
Beneath the turban’s jewell'd pride; 

What ease his mantle folds display ! 

What of his bearing can I say? 

As ruler seems he known to me. 

Boy-Charioteer. Plutus, the god of 
wealth is he. i 

Hither he comes in royal state ; 

Of him the emperor's need is great. 

Herald. Tell of thyself the what and 
how to me! 

Boy-Charioteer. I am profusion, I am 
Poesie ; 

The bard am I, who to perfection tends 
When freely he his inner wealth expends. 

I too have riches beyond measure, 

And match with Plutus’ wealth my treasure; 
For him adorn and quicken dance and show, 
And what he lacketh, that do I bestow. 

Herald. Boasting to thee new charm im- ! 
parts. 

Now show us something of thine arts ! 

Boy-Charioteer, See me but snap my 
fingers, lo! 

Around the car what splendors glow ! 

A string of pearls forth leapeth here ; 

[ Continually snapping . 


Take golden clasps for neck and ear ; 

Combs too, and other precious things, 

Crowns without flaw, and jewell’d rings ! 
Flamelets I scatter too, in play, 

Awaiting where they kindle may. 

Herald. How the good people snatch and 
seize ! 

Almost the donor’s self they squeeze. 

As in a dream he gems doth rain, 

In the wide space they snatch amain. 

But — here new juggling meets mine eye: 

What one doth grasp so eagerly, 

Doth prove, in sooth, a sorry prize; 

Away from him the treasure flies; 

The pearls are loosen'd from their band; 

Now beetles crawl within his hand; 

He shakes them off, poor fool, instead, 
Swarming, they buzz around his head ; 

Others, in place of solid things, 

Catch butterflies, with lightsome wings. 
Though vast his promises, the knave 
To them but golden glitter gave ! 

Boy-Charioteer. Masks, I remark, thou 
canst announce full well ; 

Only to reach the essence 'neath the shell, 

Is not the Herald’s courtly task; 

A sharper vision that dost ask. 

But I from every quarrel would be free. — 
Master, I speech and question turn to thee. 

[ Turning to Plutus. 
The storm-blast didst thou not confide 
To me, of this four-yoked car? 

Lead I not well, as thou dost guide? 

Where thou dost point, thence am I far? 

Have I not known, on daring wing 
For thee the victor's palm to wring? 

Full often as for thee I’ve fought, 

Still have I conquer’d ; and if now 
The laurel decorates thy brow, 

Have not my hand and skill the chaplet 
wrought ? 

Plutus. If need there be, that I should 
witness bear, — 

Soul of my soul, thee gladly I declare: 
According to my will thou a<5Iest ever ; 

Art richer than myself denied. 

To give thy service its due meed. 

Before all crowns the laurel wreath I treasure. 
This truthful word let all men hear: 

My son art thou, thee doth my soul hold 
dear. 

Boy-Charioteer. ( To the crowd. ) 

Now of my hand the choicest dower, 

I’ve scatter’d in this festive hour; 

There glows on this or that one’s head 
A flame, which I abroad have shed; 
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From one to other now it hies, 

To this one cleaves, from that one flies, 
Seldom aloft its flames aspire ; 

Sudden they gleam, with transient fire ; 

With many, ere they know the prize, 

It mournfully burns out and dies. 

( ClafTtor of Women.) 

He yonder, on the chariot-van, 

Is, without doubt, a charlatan. 

Behind him, crouching, is the clown, 

By thirst and hunger so worn down, 

The like was never seen till now ; 

If pinch'd, he would not feel, I trow. 
The Starveling. Avaunt, ye loathed 
women-kind ! 

With you I ne’er a welcome find. — 

When rul’d the hearth your thrifty dame, 

Then Avaritia was my name; 

Then throve our household well throughout ; 
For much came in, and naught went out ! 
Great was my zeal for chest and bin — 

And that, forsooth, you call a sin ! 

But in these later years, no more 
The wife is thrifty as of yore ; 

She, like each tardy payer, owns 
Far more desires than golden crowns ; 

This for her spouse much care begets ; 
Where’er he tumeth, there are debts; 

What she by spinning earns, she spends 
On gay attire, and wanton friends ; 

Better she feasts, and drinketh too 
More wine, with her vile suitor crew : 

That rais’d for me of gold the price. 

Now, male of sex, I’m Avarice! 

Leader of the Women. Dragon may still 
with dragon spare ; 

It’s cheat and lies at last, no more ! 

He comes to rouse the men ; beware ! 

Full troublesome they were before. 

Women. (All together.) The scarecrow! 
Box his ears ! Make haste ! 

To threat us does the juggler dare? 

Us shall his foolish prating scare? 

The dragons are but wood and paste ; 

Press in upon him, do not spare ! 

Herald. Now, by my staff! Keep quiet 
there ! 

Yet scarcely needed is my aid. 

See, in the quickly opened space, 

How the grim monsters move apace ! 

Their pinions’ double pair display’d ! 

The dragons shake themselves in ire, 
Scale-proof, their jaws exhaling fire — 

The crowd recedes ; clear is the place. 

[Plutus descends from the chariot . 


Herald. He steps below, a king con- 
fess’d 1 

He nods, the dragons move ; the chest 
They from the chariot, in a trice, 

Have lower’d, with gold and avarice ; 

Before his feet it standeth now : 

How done a marvel is, I trow. 

Plutus. ( To the Charioteer. ) Now from 
the burden that oppress’d thee here 
Thou’rt frank and free; away to thine own 
sphere ! 

Here is it not ; distorted, wild, grotesque, 
Surrounds us here a motley arabesque. 

There fly, where on thy genius thou canst wait, 
Lord of thyself ; where charm the good, the 
fair ; 

Where clear thy vision in the clear calm air ; 
To solitude — there thine own world create ! 
Boy- Charioteer. Myself as trusty envoy 
I approve ; 

Thee as my nearest relative I love. 

Where thou dost dwell, is fulness; where I 
reign, 

Within himself each feeleth glorious gain ; 
And ’mid life’s contradictions wavers he : 
Shall he resign himself to thee, to me ? 

Thy votaries may idly rest, ’tis true ; 

Who follows me, hath always work to do. 

My deeds are not accomplish’d in the shade, 

I only breathe, and forthwith am betray’d. 
Farewell ! My bliss thou grudgest not to me ; 
But whisper low, and straight I’m back with 
thee. [. Exit as he came. 

Plutus. Now is the time the treasure to 
set free ! 

The locks I strike, thus with the Herald’s rod; 
’Tis open’d now ! In blazing caldrons, see, 

It bubbles up, and shows like golden blood ; 
Next crowns, and chains, and rings, a precious 
dower : 

It swells and fusing threats the jewels to devour. 
( Alternate cry of the Crowd.) 

Look here ! look there ! How flows the treas- 
ure, 

To the chest’s brim in ample measure ! — 
Vessels of gold are melting, near 
Up-surging, coin’d rouleaux appear, 

And ducats leap as if impress’d — 

O how the vision stirs my breast ! — 

My heart’s desire now meets mine eye ! 
They’re rolling on the floor, hard by. — 

To you ’tis proffer’d ; do not wait, 

Stoop only, you are wealthy straight ! — 

While, quick as lightning, we anon, 

The chest itself will seize upon. 
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Faust. Second Part . 


Herald. Ye fools, what ails you? What 
your quest ? 

’Tis but a masquerading jest. 

To-night no more desire ye may ; 

Think you that gold we give away, 

And things of worth? For such as you, 

And at such foolish masking too, 

E’en counters were too much to pay. 
Blockheads ! a pleasing show, forsooth, 

Ye take at once for solid truth. 

What’s truth to you ? Delusion vain 
At every turn ye clutch amain. — 

Thou, Plutus, hero of the masque, i 

This folk to chase, be now thy task ! 

Plutus. Ready at hand thy staff I see ; 

For a brief moment lend it me ! — 

Quickly in fire and seething glare 
I’ll dip it. — Now, ye masks, beware ! 

It sputters, crackles, flares outright ; ; 

Bravely the torch is now alight ; 

And pressing round, who comes too nigh, 

Is forthwith scorch’d, relentlessly! — 1 

Now then my circuit is begun. 

( Cries and Tumult . ) 

O misery ! We are undone. — 

Escape, let each escape who can ! 

Back ! further back ! thou hindmost man ! — 
Hot in my face it sputter’d straight — 

Of the red staff I felt the weight — 

We all, alas ! we all are lost ! — 

Back, back, thou masquerading host ! — 

Back, back, unthinking crowd! — Ah me, 

Had I but wings, I hence would flee ! — 

Plutus. Back is the circle driven now ; 

And no one has been sing’d, I trow. 

The crowds give way, 

Scared, with dismay. — 

Yet, pledge of order and of law, 

A ring invisible I draw. 

Herald. Achiev’d thou hast a noble , 
deed ; ; 

For thy sage might be thanks thy meed ! 

Plutus. Yet needs there patience, noble j 
friend ; 

Still many a tumult doth impend. 

Avarice. If it so please us, pleasantly, 

We on this living ring may gaze around. 

For women ever foremost will be found, 

If aught allure the palate or the eye. 

Not yet am I grown rusty quite ! 

A pretty face must always please ; 

And since it nothing costs to-night, 

We’ll go a-wooing at our ease. 

Yet as in this o’ercrowded sphere, j 

Words are not audible to every ear, ! 


Deftly I’ll try, — and can but hope success — 

In pantomime my meaning to express. 

Hand, foot and gesture will not here suffice, 
Hence I must strive to fashion some device: 
Like moisten’d clay forthwith I’ll knead the 
gold; 

This metal into all things we can mould. 

Herald. The meagre fool, what doeth he? 
Hath such a starveling humor ? See, 

He kneadeth all the gold to dough, 

Beneath his hand ’tis pliant too; 

Yet howsoe’er he squeeze and strain, 
Misshapen it must still remain. 

He to the women turns, but they 
All scream, and fain would flee away, 

With gestures of aversion. Still 
Ready the rascal seems for ill ; 

Happy, I fear, himself he rates, 

When decency he violates. 

Silence were wrong in such a case ; 

Give me my staff, him forth to chase ! 

Plutus. What threats us from without, he 
bodeth not. 

Let him play out his pranks a little longer ! 
Room for his jest will fail him soon, I wot ; 
Strong as is law, necessity is stronger. 

[Enter Fauns, Satyrs, Gnomes, Nymphs, 
etc., attendants on Pan, and announcing 
his approach. 

( Tumult and Song.) 

From forest-vale and mountain height, 
Advancing with resistless might, 

The savage host, it cometh straight : 

Their mighty Pan they celebrate. 

They know, what none beside can guess ; 
Into the vacant ring they press. 

Plutus. You and your mighty Pan I re- 
cognize ! 

Conjoin’d you’ve enter’d on a bold emprise. 
Full well I know, what is not known to all, 
And ope this narrow space, at duty’s call. — 

O may a happy Fate attend ! 

W T onders most strange may happen now; 

They know not where unto they tend; 
Forward they have not look’d, I trow. 

(Wild Song.) 

Bedizen’d people, glittering brood ! 

They’re coming rough, they’re coming rude ; 
With hasty run, with lofty bound, 

Stalwart and strong they press around. 

Fauns. Fauns advance, 

Their crisp locks bound 
With oak-leaves round, — 

In merry dance ! 
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A fine and sharply pointed ear, 

Forth from their clustering locks doth peer; 

A stumpy nose, with breadth of face — 

These forfeit not a lady’s grace : 

If but his paw the Faun advance, 

Not lightly will the fairest shun the dance. 

Satyr. The Satyr now comes hopping in, 
With foot of goat, and withered shin; 

These sinewy must be and thin. 

In chamois-guise, on mountain height. 

Around to gaze is his delight ; 

In freedom’s air, with freshness rife, 

Child he despiseth, man and wife, 

Who, ’mid the valley’s smoke and steam, 

That they too live, contented dream ; 

On those pure heights, sequester’d, lone, 

The upper world is his alone ! 

Gnomes. Tripping, here comes a tiny crew. 
They like not keeping two and two ; 

In mossy dress, with lamplet clear, 
Commingling swiftly, they career, 

Where for himself his task each plies, 
Swarming they glitter, emmet-wise; 

And ever busy, move about, 

With ceaseless bustle in and out. 

We the “ Good Folk ” as kindred own, 

As rock-chirurgists well we’re known; 

Cupping the lofty hills, we drain, 

With cunning, from each well -fill’d vein, 

The metals, which aloft we pile, 

Shouting, Good luck! Good luck! the while: 
Kindness at bottom we intend ; 

Good men we evermore befriend. 

Yet to the light we gold unseal, 

That men therewith may pimp and steal ; 

Nor to the proud, who murder plann’d 
Wholesale, shall fail the iron brand ; 

These three commands who hath transgress’d, 
Will take small reckoning of the rest; 

Nathless for that we’re not to blame: 

Patient we are, be ye the same ! 

Giants. The wild men, such in sooth our 
name, 

Upon the Hartzberg known to fame, 

Naked, in ancient vigor strong, 

Pell-mell we come, a giant throng; 

With pine-stem grasp’d in dexter hand, 

And round the loins a padded band, 

Apron of leaf and bough, uncouth, — 

Such guards the pope owns not, in sooth. 
Chorus of Nymphs. (They surround the 
great Pan. J He draweth near ! 

In mighty Pan 
The All we scan 
Of this world -sphere. 


All ye of gayest mood advance, 

And him surround, in sportive dance! 

For since he earnest is and kind, 

Joy everywhere he fain would find; 

E’en ’neath the blue o’erarching sky, 

He watcheth still, with wakeful eye ; 

Purling to him the brooklet flows, 

And zephyrs lull him to repose; 

And when he slumbers at mid-day, 

Stirs not a leaf upon the spray ; 

Health -breathing plants, with balsams rare, 
Pervade the still and silent air ; 

The nymph no more gay vigil keeps, 

And where she standeth, there she sleeps. 

But if, at unexpected hour, 

His voice resounds with mighty power, 

Like thunder, or the roaring sea, 

Then knoweth none, where he may flee ; 

Panic the valiant host assails, 

The hero in the tumult quails. 

Then honor to whom honor’s due ! 

And hail to him, who leads us unto you! 

Deputation of Gnomes. ( To the great Pan.J 

When a treasure, richly shining, 

Winds through clefts its thread-like way, 
Sole the cunning rod, divining, 

Can its labyrinth display. 

Troglodytes, in caves abiding, 

We our sunless homes vault o’er; 

Thou, ’mid day’s pure airs presiding, 
Graciously thy gifts dost pour. 

Close at hand, a fount of treasure 
We have found, a wondrous vein; — 
Promising in fullest measure, 

What we scarce might hope to gain. 

PerfeCt thou alone canst make it ; 

Every treasure in thy hand, 

Is a world-wide blessing ; take it, 

Thine it is. Sire, to command 1 

Plutus. (To the Herald. ) Our self-pos- 
session now must be display’d, 

And come what may, we must be undismayed ; 
Still hast thou shown a strong, courageous soul. 
A dreadful incident will soon betide ; 

’Twill be by world and after- world denied; 
Inscribe it truly in thy protocol ! 

Herald. ( Grasping the staff which Plutus 
holds in nis hand,) The dwarfs conduCt 
the mighty Pan 

Softly the source of fire to scan ; 

It surges from the gulf profound, 

Then downward plunges ’neath the ground ; 
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While dark the mouth stands, gaping wide, 
Once more uprolls the fiery tide. 

The mighty Pan stands well-content, 
Rejoicing in the wondrous sight, 

While pearl-foam drizzles left and right. 
How may he trust such element 1 
Bending, he stoops to look within. — 

But now his beard hath fallen in ! — 

Who may he be, with shaven chin ? 

His hand conceals it from our eyes. — 

Now doth a dire mishap arise ; 

His beard takes fire and backward flies; 
Wreath, head and breast are all ablaze; 

Joy is transformed to dire amaze. — 

To quench the fire his followers run ; 

Free from the flames remaineth none; 

Still as they strike from side to side, 

New flames are kindled far and wide; 
Envelop’d in the fiery shroud, 

Burns now the masquerading crowd. 

But what’s the tale that’s rumor’d here, 
From mouth to mouth, from ear to ear! 

O night, for aye with sorrow fraught, 

To us what mischief hast thou brought ! 

The coming morn will tidings voice, 

At which, in sooth, will none rejoice. 

From every side they cry amain, 

“ The Emperor suffers grievous pain!” 

O were some other tidings true ! — 

The Emperor burns, his escort too. 

Accurs’d be they, for evermore, 

Who him seduc’d, with noisy roar, 


Abroad, begirt with pitchy bough, 

To roam, for general overthrow ! 

O youth, O youth, and wilt thou never* 

To joy assign its fitting bound? 

0 Majesty, with reason never 
Will thy omnipotence be crown’d? 

The mimic forest hath caught fire ; 
Tongue-like the flame mounts high and higher ; 
Now on the wood-bound roof it plays. 

And threats one universal blaze ! 

O’erflows our cup of suffering ; 

1 know not, who may rescue bring ; 

Imperial pomp, so rich o’er night, 

An ash-heap lies in morning’s light. 

Plutus. Long enough hath terror sway’d ; 
Hither now be help convey’d. 

Strike, thou hallow’d staff, the ground,. 

Till earth tremble and resound ! 

Cooling vapors everywhere 
Fill the wide and spacious air ! 
Moisture-teeming mist and cloud 
Draw an ear, and us o’ershroud ; 

Veil the fiery tumult, veil ! 

Curling, drizzling, breathing low, 

Gracious cloudlets hither sail, 

Shedding down the gentle rain ! 

To extinguish, to allay, 

Ye, the assuagers, strive amain ; 

Into summer- lightning’s glow 
Change our empty fiery play ! — 

Threaten spirits us to hurt, 

Magic must its power assert. 
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Pleasure-Garden. 

Morning sun. 

[. The Emperor, his court , men and women; 
Faust, Mephistopheles dressed becom- 
ingly , in the usual fashion ; both kneel. 

Faust. The flaming juggler’s play dost 
pardon, Sire? 

Emperor. I of such sports full many should 
desire. — 

I saw myself within a glowing sphere ; 

Almost it seem’d as if I Pluto were ; 

A rock abyss there lay, with fire aglow, 

Gloomy as night ; from many a gulf below, 
Seething, a thousand savage flames ascend, 

And in a fiery vault together blend ; 

Up to the highest dome their tongues were 
toss’ d, 

Which ever was, and evermore was lost. 

In the far space, through spiral shafts of flame. 
Peoples I saw, in lengthen’d lines who came; 
In the wide circle forward press’d the crowd. 
And as their wont hath been, in homage 
bow’d ; 

I seem’d, surrounded by my courtly train, 

O’er thousand Salamanders king to reign. 

Mephis. Such art thou, Sire ! For thee 
each element 

To own as absolute is well content. 

Obedient thou hast proven fire to be. 

Where it is wildest, leap into the sea — 

And scarce thy foot the pearl-strewn floor shall 
tread, 

A glorious, billowy dome o’ervaults thy head ; 
Wavelets of tender green thou seest swelling, 
With purple edge, to form thy beauteous dwell- 
ing, 

Round thee, the central point ; where thou 
dost wend, 

At every step, thy palace homes attend ; 


The very walls, in life rejoicing, flow 
With arrowy swiftness, surging to and fro ; 
Sea-marvels to the new and gentle light repair; 
They dart along, to enter none may dare ; 
There sports, with scales of gold, the bright- 
hued snake, 

Gapes the fell shark, his jaws thy laughter 
wake : 

Howe’er thy court may round thee now de- 
light, 

Such throng as this, before ne’er met thy 
sight. 

Nor long shalt sever’d be from the most fair ; 
The curious Nereids, to thy dwelling rare, 
'Mid the eternal freshness, shall draw nigh ; 
The youngest, greedy like the fish, and shy ; 
The elder prudent. Thetis hears the news, 
Nor to the second Peleus will refuse 
Or hand or lip. — Olympus’ wide domain — 
Emperor. I leave to thee, thou o’er the air 
mayst reign ; 

Full early every one must mount that throne. 
Mephis. Earth, noblest Sire ! already thou 
dost own. 

Emperor. Hither what happy Fate, with 
kindness fraught, 

Thee from the thousand nights and one hath 
brought ! 

If thou, like Scheherazade, prolific art, 

To thee my highest favor I’ll impart; 

Be ever near when, as is oft the case, 

Most irksome is our world of commonplace ! 

Marshal. ( Entering in haste. ) 

Your Highness, never thought I in my life 
Tidings to give, with such good fortune rife 
As these which, in thy presence, cheer 
My raptur’d heart, absolv’d from fear ; 

All reckonings paid, from debt we’re eased : — 
The usurer’s clutches are appeas’d — 

From such hell- torment I am free ! 

In Heaven can none more cheerful be. 
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Commander-in-Chief. ( Follows hastily.) 
Paid in advance the soldiers’ due. 

Now the whole army’s pledged anew. 

Blood dances in the trooper’s veins ; 

Vintner and damsel reap their gains. 

Emperor. How freely now your breast doth 
heave ! 

The marks of care your visage leave ! 

How hastily you enter ! 

Treasurer. (Entering.) Sire, proceed 
These men to question who have done the 
deed. 

Faust. ( To the Chancellor.) To you it 
doth belong the case to state. 

Chancellor. ( Who advances slowly.) 

In my old days I am with joy elate ! 

So hear and see this fortune-weighted scroll, 
Which hath to happiness transform’d our dole: 

(He reads.) 

“ To all whom it concern eth, be it known : 
Who owns this note a thousand crowns doth 
own. 

To him assur’d, as certain pledge, there lies, 
Beneath the Emperor’s land, a boundless prize; 
It is decreed, this wealth without delay 
To raise, therewith the promis’d sum to pay.” 

Emperor. Crime I suspedl, some huge de- 
ceit ! 

The Emperor’s name who here doth counter- 
feit ? 

Un punish’d still remains such breach of right? 

Treasurer. Remember, Sire ! Thyself but 
yesternight 

Didst sign the note. — Thou stoodst as mighty 
Pan ; 

Then spake the Chancellor, whose words thus 
ran : 

‘‘This festive pleasure for thyself obtain, 

Thy people’s weal, with a few pen-strokes 
gain !” 

These mad’st thou dearly; thousand-fold last 
night 

Have artists multiplied what thou didst write; 
And that to each alike might fall the aid, 

To stamp the series, we have not delay’d, 

Ten, thirty, fifty, hundreds at a stroke. 

You cannot guess, how it rejoic’d the folk : 
Behold your town, mouldering half dead that 
lay, 

How full of life and bounding joy to-day ! 
Long as thy name hath bless’d the world, till 
now 

So gladly was it ne’er beheld, I trow. 

The Alphabet is now redundant grown ; 

Each in this sign finds happiness alone. 


Emperor. My people take it for true 
gold, you say? 

In camp, at court, it passes for full pay ? 

Much as I wonder, it I must allow. 

Marshal. To stay the flying leaves were 
hopeless now; 

With speed of lightning all abroad they float: 
The changers’ banks stand open ; every note 
Is honored there with silver and with gold ; 
Discount dedudted, if the truth were told. 

To butcher, baker, vintner, thence they fare ; 
With half the world is feasting their sole care; 
The other half, new-vestur’d, bravely shows ; . 
The mercer cuts away, the tailor sews. 

In cellars still “The Emperor!” they toast, 
While, amid clattering plates, they boil and 
roast. 

Mephis. Alone who treads the terraced 
promenade, 

Sees there the fair one, splendidly array’d; 

One eye the peacock’s fan conceals; the while 
This note in view, she lures us with her smile, 
And swifter than through eloquence or wit, 
Love’s richest favor may be won by it. 

One’s self with purse and scrip one need not 
tease. 

Hid in the breast, a note is borne with ease, 
And with the billet-doux is coupled there ; 

The priest conveys it in his book of prayer ; 
The soldier, that his limbs may be more free, 
Quickly his girdle lightens. Pardon me, 

Your Majesty, if the high work I seem, 
Dwelling on these details, to disesteem. 

Faust. This superfluity of wealth, that deep 
Imprison’d in its soil thy land doth keep, 

Lies all unus’d; wide-reaching thought pro- 
found 

Is of such treasure but a sorry bound ; 

In loftiest flight, fancy still strives amain 
To reach its limit, but still strives in vain — 
Yet minds who dare behind the veil to press, 
In the unbounded, boundless faith possess. 
Mephis. Such paper, in the place of pearls 
and gold, 

Convenient is, we know how much we hold ; 
No need for change or barter, each at will 
Of love and wine may henceforth drink his fill. 
If coin is needed, stands the changer nigh, 

If there it faileth, straight the shovel ply ; 
Goblet and chain at au6tion fetch their price; 
The paper, forthwith cancell’d, in a trice 
The sceptic shames, who us did erst deride ; 
The people, used to it, wish naught beside: 

So henceforth, through the realm, there’s 
goodly store, 

Of jewels, gold, and paper, evermore. 
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Emperor. You this high aid have render’d 
to our state ; 

Great is the service, be the meed as great ! 

Our realm’s subsoil confide we to your care; 

Best guardians of the treasure buried there. 

Full well ye know the vast, well-guarded hoard, 

And when men dig, so be it at your word ! 

To Faust and the Treasurer. 

Ally yourselves, ye masters of our treasure, 

The honors of your place fulfil with pleasure, 

There where together join’d in blest content, 

The upper with the under world is blent ! 

Treasurer. Not the most distant strife 
shall us divide ; 

As colleague be the conjuror at my side. 

{Exit with Faust. 

Emperor. If I at court each man with 
gifts endow, 

Whereto he’ll use them, let each tell me now. 

Page. ( Receiving .) Merry I'll be, and 

taste life’s pleasant things. 

Another. (The same.) I for my sweet- 
heart will buy chain and rings. 

Chamberlain. (Accepting.) Wine twice 
as good from this time forth I’ll drink. 


Another. (The same.) The dice already 
in my pocket clink. 

Banneret. (Thoughtfully.) My field and 
castle I from debt will free. 

Another. ( The same.) I’ll lay my treas- 
ure in my treasury. 

Emperor. Courage I hoped, and joy, for 
new emprise — 

But whoso knows you, straight will recognize; 

I mark it well, though wealth be multiplied, 

Just what ye were, the same will ye abide ! 

Fool. ( Approaching . ) Favors you scatter ; 
grant me some, I pray ! 

Emperor. What, living yet? Thou’ It 
drink them soon away. 

Fool. These magic leaves ! I comprehend 
not quite — 

Emperor. That I believe: them thou’ It 
not spend aright. 

Fool. There, others drop — I know not 
what to do — 

Emperor. Take them! They’ve fallen to 
thy share. Adieu ! {Exit. 

Fool. Five thousand crowns in hand! 
can it be true? 
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Faust Secon d Part. J | 


Mephis. Thou two-legg’d paunch, art thou 
then risen anew? 

Fool. As oft before, ne’er happily as now. 

Mephis. So great thy joy, it makes thee 
sweat, I trow. 

Fool. Is this indeed worth money? art 
thou sure? 

Mephis. What throat and paunch desire it 
will procure. 

Fool. Can I then field, and house, and 
cattle buy? 

Mephis. Of course! Bid only, thee it will 
not fail. 

Fool. Castle with forest, chase, and fish- 
pond? 

Mephis. Ay ! 

Thee as your worship I should like to hail ! 

Fool. As land-owner I’ll rock myself ere 
eve ! [Ext/. 

Mephis. In our fool’s wit who will not 
now believe? 


Dark Gallery. 

Faust. Mephistopheles. 

Mephis. Why drag me these dark corridors 
along? 

Within hast not enough of sport? 

Occasion ’mid the motley throng 
For jest and lie, bast not at court? 

Faust. Speak not of that ; in days of old 
hast thou 

Outworn it to the very soles. But now, 

Thy shuffling is a mere pretext 

How to evade my questions. Sore perplex’d, 

I know not how to a 61 , or what to do; 

The marshal urges me, the steward too, 

The Emperor wills it — hence it straight must 
be — 

Wilis Helena and Paris here to see; 

Of man and womankind the true ideal, 

He fain would view, in forms distindt and real. 
Quick to the work ! My word I may not break. 
Mephis. Such promise it was weak, nay, 
mad to make. 

Faust. Comrade, thou hast not thought, I 
trow, 

Whither these arts of thine must lead : 

First we have made him rich, and now 
Him to amuse we must proceed. 

Mephis. Thou think’st no sooner said than 
done ; 

Here before steeper steps we stand, 

A foreign realm must here be won, 

New debts wilt add to those of old. 


With the same ease dost think I can command 
Helen, as phantom-notes evoke for gold ! 

With wizard, witchery, or ghostly ghost, 

Or goiter’ d dwarf, I’m ready at my post, 

But Devil’s darlings, though we mayn’t abuse 
them, 

Yet cannot we as heroines produce them. 

Faust. Still harping on the ancient lyre ! 
The father thou of hindrances ; — with thee 
We needs must fall into uncertainty; 

For each expedient thou dost claim new hire ! 
With little muttering, I know, ’tis done ; 

Ere one looks round, thou’ It bring them to the 
spot. 

Mephis. The Heathen-folk I’m glad to let 
alone, 

In their own hell is cast their lot ; 

Yet are there means — 

Faust. Speak quickly, naught withhold ! 
Mephis. Loth am I higher secrets to un- 
fold. 

In solitude, where reigns nor space nor time, 
Are goddesses enthron’d from early prime; 
’Tis hard to speak of beings so sublime — 

The Mothers are they. 

Faust. ( Terrified. ) Mothers ! 

Mephis. Tremblest thou? 

Faust. The Mothers ! Mothers ! strange it 
sounds, I trow ! 

Mephis. And is so: Goddesses, to men 
unknown, 

And by us nam’d unwillingly, I own. 

Their home to reach, full deeply must thou 
mine. 

That we have need of them, the fault is thine ! 
Faust. The way? 

Mephis. No way ; to the untrodden none, 
Not to be trodden, neither to be won 
By prayer! Art ready for the great emprise ? 
No locks are there, no bolts thy way to bar ; 
By solitudes shalt thou be whirl’d afar : 

Such void and solitude canst realize? 

Faust. To spare such speeches, it were 
well ! 

They of the witches* kitchen smell, 

And of a time long past and gone. 

To know the world have I not sought ? 

The empty learn’d, the empty taught? — 
Spake I out plainly, as in reason bound, 

Then doubly loud the paradox would sound ; 
By Fortune’s adverse buffets overborne, 

To solitude I fled, to wilds forlorn, 

And not in utter loneliness to live, 

Myself at last did to the Devil give ! 

Mephis. And hadst thou swum to ocean’s 
utmost verge, 
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And there the shoreless infinite beheld, 

There hadst thou seen surge rolling upon 
surge, 

Though dread of corning doom thy soul had 
quell’d, 

Thou hadst seen something; — dolphins thou 
hadst seen. 

Cleaving the silent sea’s pellucid green, 

And flying cloud hadst seen, sun, moon and 
star; 

Naught, in the everlasting void afar, 

Wilt see, nor hear thy footfall’s sound, 

Nor for thy tread find solid ground ! 

Faust. Thou speakest as of mystagogues 
the first, 

True neophytes who gulled — only revers’d : 

I to vacuity by thee am sent, 

That art as well as strength I may augment ; 

Thou wouldest, like the cat, make use of me, 

The chestnuts from the fire to snatch for thee. 

We’ll fathom it 1 come on, nor look behind ! 

In this thy naught, the All I hope to find. 

Mephis. Before we part, thy bearing I com- 
mend ; 

I see, the Devil thou dost comprehend. 

Here, take this key ! 

Faust. That little thing ! 

Mephis. First hold it fast, not lightly 
valuing ! 

Faust. It waxes in my hand ! It flashes, 
glows ! 

Mephis. Soon shalt thou mark what vir- 
tue it bestows. 

The key will scent the very place you need ; 

Follow, thee to the Mothers it will lead. 


Faust. ( Shuddering .) The Mothers! Like 
a blow it strikes mine ear ! 

What is this word, it troubles me to hear? 

Mephis. So narrow-minded, scar’d by each 
new word ! 

Wilt only hear, what hast already heard ? 

Inur’d to marvels, thee let naught astound ; 

Be not disturb’d, how strange soe’er the sound ! 

Faust. My weal I seek not in torpidity ; 

Humanity’s best part in awe doth lie : 

Howe’er the world the sentiment disown, 

Once seiz’d — we deeply feel the vast, the un- 
known. 

Mephis. Sink then ! Arise ! This also I 
might say : — 

’Tis all the same. Escaping from the real, 

Seek thou the boundless realm of the ideal. 

Delight thyself in forms long pass’d away ! 

The train, like cloud-procession, glides along; 

Swing thou the key, hold off the shadowy 
throng ! 

Faust. ( Inspired .) Good! firmly grasp- 
ing it, new strength is mine, 

My breast expands ! Now for the great de- 
sign ! 

Mephis. A glowing tripod teaches thee 
thou hast 

The deep attain’d, the lowest deep, at last : 

There, by its light the Mothers thou wilt see ; 

Some sit, while others, as the case may be, 

Or stand, or walk : formation, transformation, 

Of mind etern, eternal recreation ! 

While forms of being round them hover ; thee 

Behold they not, phantoms alone they see. 

Take courage, for the danger is not slight. 





Straight to the tripod press thou on, be brave, 
And touch it with the key — 

[Faust, with the key , assumes an attitude of 
determined authority. 

Mephis. ( Observing him.) So, that is 
right ! 

It cleaves to thee, it follows like a slave ; 
Calmly dost mount, fortune doth thee upbear, 
Back art thou with it, ere they are aware. 

And hither hast thou brought it: by its might, 
Hero mayst call, and heroine from night ; 

The first to venture in such enterprise ; 

’Tis done — with thee the bold achievement 
lies; 

And then by spells, to sorcery allow'd, 

To gods shall be transform’d the incense- 
cloud. 

Faust. And now what next? 

Mephis. Downward thy being strain. 

Stamping descend, stamping thou’ It rise again. 

[Faust stamps and sinks. 
In his behoof if worketh but the key 1 
Whether he will return, I’m fain to see. 


Hall. ( Brilliantly lighted.) 

Emperor and Princes : The Court in movement . 

Chamberlain. (To Mephistopheles.) 
You're still our debtors for the spirit-show ; 

To work ! The Emperor doth impatient grow. 
Steward. His Highness even now hath 
question’d me ; 

Delay not, nor affront his Majesty! 

Mephis. My comrade’s for that very pur- 
pose gone ; 

How to commence he knows ; he labors on, 
Secluded in his study, calm and still, 

With mind intensely strung ; for who the prize, 
Ideal beauty, would evoke at will, 

Needs highest art, the magic of the wise. 
Steward. To us it matters not what arts 
you need ; 

The Emperor wills that ye forthwith proceed. 

A Blonde. (To Mephistopheles.) 

One word, good sir ! My visage now is clear — 
It is not so when baleful summer’s here : 

Then sprout a hundred freckles, brown and red, 
Which, to my grief, the white skin overspread. 
A cure ! 

Mephis. ’Tis pity, face so fair to see, 

In May like panther’s cub should mottled be ! 
Take spawn of frog, and tongue of toad, the 
twain 

Under the fullest moon distil with care ; 
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Lay on the mixture, when the moon doth 
wane — 

The spring arrives, no blemishes are there. 
Brunette. To fawn upon you, how the 
crowds advance ; 

A remedy I ask ! A frozen foot 
Hinders me sorely when I walk or dance ; 
Awkward my movement e’en when I salute. 
Mephis. A single tread allow me with my 
foot ! 

Brunette. Well, betwixt lovers that might 
come to pass — 

Mephis. A deeper meaning, child, my foot- 
print has : 

Like unto like, in sickness is the rede ; 

Foot healeth foot ; with every limb ’tis so. 
Draw near ! Give heed ! My tread return not. 

Brunette. (Screaming.) Woe ! 

Ah, woe ! It burns ! A hard tread that indeed, 
Like horse’s hoof! 

Mephis. Receive thy cure as meed. 

Now mayst thou dance at pleasure ; and salute, 
Beneath the festal board, thy lover’s foot. 
Lady. (Pressing forward.) Make way for 
me, too grievous is my smart, 

Seething, it rankles in my deepest heart : 

Bliss in my looks he sought till yesterday — 
With her he talks, and turns from me away ! 
Mephis. The case is grave, but this my 
lore receive : 

Thou to his side must stealthily make way; 
Take thou this coal, a mark upon his sleeve, 
His cloak, or shoulder make, as happen may — 
His heart repentant will be thine once more; 
The coal thou straight must swallow ; after it, 
No water near thy lip, no wine, permit — 

This very night he’ll sigh before thy door. 
Lady. It is not poison ? 

Mephis. (Offended.) Honor where ’tis due! 
You for such coal much ground must wander 
o’er; 

It cometh from a pyre, that we of yore 
More fiercely stirr’d than now we do. 

Page. I love; as still unripe they scorn 
my youth ! 

Mephis. (Aside.) I know not whom to 
listen to, in sooth. 

( To the PageJ 

Not on the youngest set your happiness; 

Those more in years your merits will confess. 

[ Others press up to him. 
Others are coming ! What a fearful rout ! 
Myself with truth I must at last help out — 

The sorriest shift ! Great is the need ! Ah me ! 
O Mothers, Mothers I Only Faust set free. 

[. Looking round. 




The lights are burning dimly in the hall ; 

At once the court is moving, one and all ; 
Advancing in due order them I see, 

Through long arcade and distant gallery; 

Now in the old Baronial hall, the train 
Assemble, them it scarcely can contain ; 

Its ample walls rare tapestries enrich, 

While armor decks each corner, every niche ; 
Here magic- words, methinks, are needed not, 
Ghosts, of their own accord, would haunt this 
spot. 


Baronial Hall. (Dimly illuminated,) 
Emperor and Court have entered . 

Herald. Mine ancient usage, to announce 
the play, 

The spirits’ secret working mars; in vain 
The surging tumult to ourselves, to-day, 

Would we, on reasonable grounds, explain. 
Seats are arrang’d, ready is every chair ; 

The Emperor sits before the wall, and there, 
On tapestry in comfort may behold 
The battles of the glorious days of old. 

All now are seated ; prince and court around ; 
While crowded benches fill the hinder ground ; 
Your lovers too, in these dark hours, will find, 
Beside their sweethearts, places to their 
mind. 

So now we’re seated, ready for the play; 

The phantoms may appear, without delay ! 

[ Trumpets. 

Astrologer. Now let the drama, ’tis the 
Sire’s command, 

Begin forthwith its course ! ye walls expand ! 
Naught hinders; magic yields what we re- 
quire. 

The curtains vanish, as uproll’d by fire ; 

The wall splits open, backward it doth wend ; 
An ample theatre appears to rise ; 

A mystic lustre gleams before our eyes ; 

And I to the proscenium ascend. 

Mephis. (Emerging from the prompter's 
box.) I hope for general favor in your 
eyes, 

The Devil’s rhetoric in prompting lies! 

( To the Astrologer .) 

The time dost know, in which the stars pro- 
ceed, 

And, like a master, wilt my whispering read. 
Astrologer. Through magic power, ap- 
pears before our gaze, 

Massive enough, a fane of ancient days ; 


Like Atlas, who of old the heavens upbare, 
Columns, in goodly rows, are standing there ; 
They for their burden may suffice, when twain 
A mighty edifice might well sustain. 

Architect. That the antique — I cannot 
think it right ; 

It as unwieldy we should designate ; 

The rude is noble styled, the clumsy great ! 
Slim shafts I love, aspiring, infinite ; 

The pointed zenith lifts the soul on high; 

Such building us doth mostly edify. 

Astrologer. Receive with reverence star- 
granted hours ! 

By magic word enthrall’d be reason’s powers; 
Here, on the other hand, let phantasy, 

Noble and daring, roam more wildly free ! 
What boldly you desir’d, he with your eyes 
perceiv’d ! 

Impossible, and hence, by faith to be believ’d. 
[Faust rises at the other side of the prosce- 
nium. 

Astrologer. In priestly vesture, crown’d, 
a wondrous man, 

Who now achieves, what trustful he began ; 

A tripod with him from the gulf ascends ; 
With the surrounding air the incense blends; 
He arms himself, the lofty work to bless: 
Henceforth we naught can augur but success. 
Faust. In your name, Mothers, ye who 
on your throne 

Dwell in the Infinite, for aye alone, 

Yet sociably ! Around your heads are rife 
Life’s pictures, restless, yet devoid of life ; 
What was, there moveth, bright with lustrous 
sheen; 

For deathless will abide what once hath been. 
This ye dispense, beings of matchless might, 
To day’s pavilion, to the vault of night: 

Life in its gentle course doth some arrest ; 

Of others the bold magian goes in quest : 

In rich profusion, fearless, he displays 
The marvels upon which each longs to gaze. 
Astrologer. Scarcely the glowing key 
the censer nears, 

When o’er the scene a misty shroud appears ; 
It creepeth in, cloudlike it onward glides, 
Expands, upcurls, contracts, unites, divides. 
Now recognize a spirit masterpiece : 

The clouds make music ; wonders never cease ; 
The airy tones, one knows not how, float by : 
Where’er they move, there all is melody ; 

The pillar’d shaft, the very triglyph rings; 
Yea, I believe that the whole temple sings ! 
The mist subsides; steps forth, in measur’d 
time, 

From the light veil, a youth in beauty’s prime. 
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Silent mine office here; his name I need not 
show; 

Who doth the gentle Paris fail to know ! 

First Lady. O ! In his youthful strength 
what lustrous grace ! 

Second Lady. Fresh as a peach, and full 
of sap his face ! 

Third Lady. The finely chisell’d, sweetly 
swelling lip ! 

Fourth Lady. At such a beaker fain wert 
thou to sip? 

Fifth Lady. Though handsome, quite un- 
polish’d is his mien. 

Sixth Lady. A little more refin’d he might 
have been. 

Knight. The shepherd youth, methinks, 
in him I trace; 

Naught of the prince or of the courtier’s grace ! 

Another Knight. Half naked, fair the 
stripling seems to be ; 

But clad in armor him we first must see ! 

Lady. Gently he seats himself, with easy 
grace. 

Knight. For you his lap were pleasant 
resting-place? 

Another. Lightly his arm he bendeth 
o’er his head. 

Chamberlain. That is not here allow’d. 
’Tis under-bred ! 

Lady. You gentlemen are always hard to 
please. 

Chamberlain. Before the Emperor to loll 
at ease ! 

Lady. He only a<5ts! He thinks himself 
alone. 

Chamberlain. The drama should be 
courtly near the throne. 

Lady. Gently hath sleep o’ercome the 
gracious youth. 

Chamberlain. He snoreth now; ’tis na- 
ture, perfedl truth. 

Young Lady. (Enraptured.) What fra- 
grance with the incense sweetly blends. 

That to my inmost heart refreshment sends? 

Older Lady. A breath the soul pervades 
with gracious power ! 

From him it comes. 

Oldest Lady. Of growth it is the flower ; 

It like ambrosia from the youth distils, 

And the whole atmosphere around him fills. 

[Helena steps forward. 

Mephis. Such then she was ! She will not 
break my rest ! 

Fair, doubtless; but she is not to my taste. 

Astrologer. For me remains no further 
duty now, 
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As man of honor, this I must allow. 

The fair one comes; and had I tongues of 
fire— 

Beauty of old did many a song inspire — 

Who sees her is enraptur’d; all too bless’d 
Was he indeed by whom she was possess’d. 

Faust. Have I still eyes? Is beauty’s 
very spring, 

Full gushing, to mine inmost sense reveal’d? 
Most blessed gain doth my dread journey bring. 
How blank to me the world, its depths un- 
seal’d! 

What is it since my priesthood’s solemn hour! 
Enduring, firmly-bas’d, a precious dower! 
Vanish from me of life the breathing power, 

If, e’en in thought, I e’er from thee decline ! — 
The gracious form that raptur’d once my sight, 
That in the magic mirror wak’d delight, 

Was a foam-image to such charms as thine! — 
’Tis thou, to whom as tribute now I bring 
My passion’s depth, of every power the spring, 
Love, adoration, madness, heart and soul ! 

Mephis. ( Fi'om the prompter* s box.) 
Colledt yourself, and fall not from your role ! 

Elderly Lady. Tall and well-shap’d! 
Only too small the head. 

Younger Lady. Her foot! ’Tis clumsy 
if the truth were said. 

Diplomatist. Princesses of this kind I’ve 
seen ; and she 

From head to foot seems beautiful to me. 

Courtier. Softly she nears the sleeper, 
artful, shy. 

Lady. How hateful near that form of 
purity ! 

Poet. He is illumin’d by her beauty’s 
sheen. 

Lady. Endymion ! Luna 1 — ’Tis the pic- 
tur’d scene ! 

Poet. Quite right ! The goddess down- 
ward seems to sink ; 

O’er him she bends, his balmy breath to 
drink ; 

A kiss ! — The measure’s full ! — O envied 
youth ! 

Duenna. Before the crowd — too bold that 
is, in sooth ! 

Faust. A fearful favor to the boy ! — 

Mephis. Be still ! 

And let the phantom do whate’er it will. 

Courtier. She steals away, light-footed ; — 
he awakes. 

Lady. A backward glance, just as I thought, 
she takes ! 

Courtier. He starts! ’Tis marvellous! 
he’s all amaze. 




Lady. To her no marvel is what meets her 
gaze. 

Courtier. To him with coy reserve she 
tumeth now. 

Lady. She takes him into tutelage, it 
seems ; 

All men in such a case are fools, I trow ; 

Himself to be the first, he fondly dreams ! 

Knight. Let me admire ! Majestically 
fair — 

Lady. The courtezan ! ’Tis vulgar, I de- 
clare ! 

Page. Now in his place to be, full fain I 
were ! 

Courtier. Who in such net would not be 
gladly caught ? 

Lady. From hand to hand the jewel hath 
been pass’d ; 

The very gilding is worn off at last. 

Another. From her tenth year she hath 
been good for naught. 

Knight. Each takes the best that Fate to 
him hath sent : 

With this fair ruin I were well content. 

Learned Man. Her I behold, yet to con- 
fess am free, 

Doubts may arise, if she the right one be. 

What’s present doth into extremes betray; 

Cling closely to the letter, that’s my way ; 

I to what’s written turn, and there I read : 

How she all Troya’s graybeards charm’d in- 
deed. 

How perfectly this tallies here, I see — 

I am not young, and yet she pleases me. 

Astrologer. A boy no more 1 A man, 
heroic, brave, 

He claspeth her, who scarce herself can save ; 


With stalwart arm aloft he raises her. 

Thinks he to bear her off? 

Faust. Rash fool ! Beware ! 

Thou darest ! Hearest not ! Forbear I say 1 

Mephis. Why thou thyself dost make the 
phantom-play !. 

Astrologer. Only one word ! From what 
did her befall, 

“The rape of Helena,” the piece I call. 

Faust. The rape! Count I for nothing 
here? This key, 

Do I not hold it still within my hand? 

Through dreary wastes, through waves, it 
guided me, 

Through solitudes, here to this solid land ; 

Here is firm footing, here the a&ual, where 

Spirit with spirits to contend may dare, 

And for itself a vast, twin -realm prepare. 

Far as she was, how can she be more near ? 

Sav’d, she is doubly mine! I’ll dare it! 
Hear, 

Ye Mothers, Mothers, hear, and grant my 
quest I 

Who once hath known, without her cannot 
rest ! 

Astrologer. What dost thou? Faustus ! 
Faustus ! — Her with might, 

He seizes ; fades the phantom from the sight ; 

Towards the youth he turneth now the key, 

He touches him ! — Presto ! alas ! Woe’s me ! 

[ Explosion , Faust lies upon the ground . 

[ The phantoms vanish in the air . 

Mephis. ( Taking Faust upon his shoul- 
ders.) You have it now ! With fools one’s 
self to burden, 

May to the devil prove a sorry guerdon. 

( Darkness. Tumult. ) 




ACT II. 


High-vaulted, Narrow Gothic Chamber. 

( Formerly Faust’s, unaltered .) 

Mephis. ( Stepping from behind a curtain. 
While he raises it and looks back , Faust is 
seen , stretched upon an old fashioned bed.) 
Lie there, ill-starr'd one ! In love’s chain, 
Full hard to loose, he captive lies! 

Not soon his senses will regain 
Whom Helena doth paralyze. 

[ Looking round. 

Above, around, on every side 
I gaze, uninjur’d all remains : 

Dimmer, methinks, appear the color’d panes, 
The spiders’ webs are multiplied. 


Yellow the paper, and the ink is dry ; 

Yet in its place each thing I find ; 

And here the very pen doth lie. 

Wherewith himself Faust to the Devil sign’d, 
Yea, quite dried up, and deeper in the bore, 
The drop of blood, I lur’d from him of yore— 
O’erjoy’d to own such specimen unique 
Were he who objects rare is fain to seek ; — 
Here on its hook hangs still the old fur cloak, 
Me it remindeth of that merry joke, 

When to the boy I precepts gave, for truth, 
Whereon, perchance, he’s feeding now, as 
youth. 

The wish comes over me, with thee allied, 
Envelop’d in thy worn and nigged folds, 
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Once more to swell with the professor’s pride ! 
How quite infallible himself he holds ; 

This feeling to obtain your savans know ; 

The devil parted with it long ago. 

[He shakes the fur cloak which he has taken 
down; crickets , moths and chafers fly out . 
Chorus of Insects. We welcome thy com* 
ing, 

Our patron of yore ! 

We’re dancing and humming, 

And know thee once more. 

Us singly, in silence, 

Hast planted, and lo ! 

By thousands, O Father, 

We dance to and fro. 

The rogue hides discreetly 
The bosom within ; 

We looseskins fly rather 
Forth from the fur skin. 

Mephis. O’erjoy’d I am my progeny to 
know ! 

We’re sure to reap in time, if we but sow. 

I shake the old fur-mantle as before, 

And here and there outflutters one or more. 
Above, around, hasten, beloved elves, 

In hundred thousand nooks to hide yourselves ! 
’Mid boxes there of bygone time, 

Here in these age-embrowned scrolls, 

In broken potsherds, foul with grime, 

In yonder skulls’ now eyeless holes ! 

Amid such rotten, mouldering life, 

Must foolish whims for aye be rife. 

[Slips into the fur-mantle . 
Come shroud my shoulders as of yore ! 

To-day I'm principal once more; 

But useless ’tis, to bear the name: 

Where are the folk to recognize my claim ? 

[He pulls the bell , which emits a shrill pene- 
trating sound , at which the halls shake 
and the doors spring open . 

Famulus. ( Tottering up the long dark pas- 
sage.) What a clamor! What a quak- 
ing ! 

Stairs are rocking, walls are shaking : 
Through the windows’ quivering sheen, 

Are the stormful lightnings seen ; 

Springs the ceiling, — thence, below, 

Lime and mortar rattling flow : 

And, though bolted fast, the door 
Is undone by magic power ! 

There, in Faust’s old fleece bedight, 

Stands a giant, — dreadful sight ! 

At his glance, his beck, at me ! 

I could sink upon my knee. 

Shall I fly, or shall I stay? 

What will be my fate to-day ! 


Mephis. Come hither, friend I — Your name 
is Nicodemus? 

Famulus. Most honor’d Sir, such is my 
name. — Orem us ! 

Mephis. That we’ll omit. 

Famulus. O joy, me you do not forget. 
Mephis. I know it well: old, and a stu- 
dent yet ; 

My mossy friend, even a learned man 
Still studies on, because naught else he can : 
Thus a card -house each builds of medium 
height ; 

The greatest spirit fails to build it quite. 

Your master, though, that title well may 
claim — 

The noble Dodtor Wagner, known to fame, 
First in the learned world ! ’Tis he, they say, 
Who holds that world together ; every day 
Of wisdom he augments the store ! 

Who crave omniscience, evermore 
In crowds upon his teaching wait 
He from the rostrum shines alone ; 

The keys doth like Saint Peter own, 

And doth of Hell and Heaven ope the gate ; 
As before all he glows and sparkles, 

No fame, no glory but grows dim, 

Even the name of Faustus darkles ! 

Inventor there is none like him. 

Famulus. Pardon, most honor’d Sir, ex- 
cuse me, pray — 

If I presume your utterance to gainsay — 

This bears not on the question any way ; 

A modest mind is his allotted share. 

The disappearance, unexplain’d as yet, 

Of the great man, his mind doth sorely fret ; 
Comfort from his return and health are still 
his prayer. 

The chamber, as in Dodtor Faustus’ day, 
Maintains, untouch’d, its former state, 

And for its ancient lord doth wait. 

Venture therein I scarcely may. 

What now the aspedl of the stars ? — 
Awe-struck the very walls appear ; 

The door-posts quiver’d, sprang the bars — 
Else you yourself could not have enter’d here. 
Mephis. Where then bestow’d himself hath 
he? 

Lead me to him ! bring him to me S 

Famulus. Alas ! Too stridt his prohibition 
Scarce dare I, without his permission. 

Months, on his mighty work intent, 

Hath he, in stridl seclusion spent. 

Most dainty ’mong your men of books, 

Like charcoal-burner now he looks, 

With face begrim’d from ear to nose ; 

His eyes are blear’d, while fire he blows ; 
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Thus for the crisis still he longs ; 

His music is the clang of tongs. 

Mephis. Admittance unto me deny ? 

To hasten his success, the man am I. 

[Exit Famulus. Mephistopheles seats 
himself with a solemn air . 

Scarce have I taken my post, when lo ! 

Stirs from behind a guest, whom well I know; 
Of the most recent school, this time, is he, 
And quite unbounded will his daring be. 
Baccal aureus. ( Storming along the pas- 
sage.) Open find I door and gate ! 

Hope at last springs up elate, 

That the living shall no more 
Corpse-like rot, as heretofore, 

And, while breathing living breath, 

Waste and moulder as in death. 

Here partition, screen, and wall 
Are sinking, bowing to their fall, 

And, unless we soon retreat, 

Wreck and ruin us will greet. 

Me, though bold, nor soon afraid, 

To advance shall none persuade. 

What shall I experience next? 

Years ago, when sore perplex'd, 

Came I not a freshman here, 

Full of anxious doubt and fear, 

On these graybeards then relied, 

By their talk was edified? 

What from musty tomes they drew, 

They lied to me; the things they knew 
Believ’d they not ; with falsehood rife, 
Themselves and me they robb’d of life. 
How? — Yonder in the murky glare, 

There's one still sitting in the chair — 

Drawing near I wonder more — 

Just as him I left of yore, 

There he sits, in furry gown, 

Wrapp’d in shaggy fleece, the brown ! 

Then he clever seem’d, indeed, 

Him as yet I could not read ; 

Naught will it avail to-day ; 

So have at him, straight-away . 

If Lethe’s murky flood not yet hath pass’d, 
Old Sir, through your bald pate, that sideways 
bends, 

The scholar recognize, who hither wends, 
Outgrown your academic rods at last. 

The same I find you, as of yore ; 

But I am now the same no more. 

Mephis. Glad am I that I’ve rung you here. 

I priz’d you then not slightingly; 


In grub and chrysalis appear 
The future brilliant butterfly. 

A childish pleasure then you drew 
From collar, lace, and curls. — A queue 
You probably have never worn? — 

Now to a crop I see you shorn. 

All resolute and bold your air — 

But from the absolute forbear ! 

Baccalaureus. We’re in the ancient 
place, mine ancient Sir, 

But think upon time’s onward flow, 

And words of double-meaning spare 1 
Quite otherwise we hearken now. 

You fool’d the simple, honest youth ; 

It cost but little art in sooth, 

To do what none to-day will dare. 

Mephis. If to the young the naked truth 
one speaks, 

It pleases in no wise the yellow beaks ; 

But afterwards, when in their turn 
On their own skin the painful truth they learn, 
They think, forsooth, from their own head it 
came ; 

“The master was a fool,” they straight pro- 
claim. 

Baccalaureus. A rogue perchance ! — For 
where’s the teacher found 
Who to our face, diredl, will Truth expound ? 
Children to edify, each knows the way, 

To add or to subtract, now grave, now gay. 
Mephis. For learning there’s in very truth 
a time ; 

For teaching, I perceive, you now are prime. 
While a few suns and many moons have wan’d, 
A rich experience you have doubtless gain’d 1 
Baccalaureus. Experience ! Froth and 
scum alone, 

Not with the mind of equal birth ! 

Confess ! what men have always known, 

As knowledge now is nothing worth. 

Mephis. ( After a pause.) I long have 
thought myself a fool ; 

Now shallow to myself I seem, and dull. 
Baccalaureus. That pleases me ! Like 
reason that doth sound ; 

The first old man of sense I yet have found ! 
Mephis. I sought for hidden treasures, 
genuine gold — 

And naught but hideous ashes forth I bore ! 
Baccalaureus. Confess that pate of yours, 
though bare and old, 

Than yonder hollow skull is worth no more ! 
Mephis. ( Good-naturedly.) Thou know’st 
not, friend, how rude is thy reply. 
Baccalaureus. In German to be courteous 
is to lie. 
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Mephis. ( Still moving his wheel-chair ever 
nearer to the proscenium , to the pit.) 

Up here I am bereft of light and air ; 

I perhaps shall find a refuge with you there? 

Baccalaureus. When at their worst, that 
men would something be, 

When they are naught, presumptuous seems to 
me. 

Man’s life is in the blood, and where, in sooth. 

Pulses the blood so strongly as in youth ? 

That’s living blood, which with fresh vigor 
rife. 

The newer life createth out of life. 

There all is movement, something there is 
done ; 

Falleth the weak, the able presses on ! 

While half the world we ’neath our sway have 
brought, 

What have ye done? Slept, nodded, dream* d 
and thought. 

Plan after plan reje£Td ; — nothing won. 

Age is, in sooth, a fever cold, 

With frost of whims and peevish need : 

When more than thirty years are told, 

As good as dead one is indeed : 

You it were best, methinks, betimes to slay. 

Mephis. The devil here has nothing more 
to say. 

Baccalaureus. Save through my will, no 
devil dares to be. 

Mephis. (Aside.) The devil now pre- 
pares a fall for thee ! 

Baccalaureus. The noblest mission this 
of youth’s estate. 

'Ilie world was not, till it I did create ; 

The radiant Sim I led from out the sea ; 

Her changeful course the Moon began with 
me; 


The Day array’d herself my steps to meet, 
The Earth grew green, and blossom’d me to 
greet ; 

At my command, upon you primal Night, 

The starry hosts unveil’d their glorious light. 
Who, beside me, the galling chains unbound, 
Which cramping thought had cast your spirits 
round ? 

But I am free, as speaks my spirit-voice, 

My inward light I follow, and rejoice ; 

Swift I advance, enraptur’d, void of fear, 
Brightness before me, darkness in the rear. 

[Exit. 

Mephis. Go, in thy pride, Original, thy 
way ! — 

True insight would, in truth, thy spirit grieve ! 
What wise or stupid thoughts can man con- 
ceive, 

Unponder’d in the ages pass’d away? — 

Yet we for him need no misgiving have ; 
Chang’d will he be, when a few years are past; 
Howe’er absurdly may the must behave, 
Nathless it yields a wine at last. — 

( To the younger part of the audience, who do 
not applaud. ) 

Though to my words you’re somewhat cold. 
Good children, me you don’t offend; 

Refiedl ! The devil, he is old ; 

Grow old then, him to comprehend ! 


Laboratory. 

After the fashion of the middle ages ; cum- 
brous, useless apparatus , for fantastic pur- 
poses. 

Wagner. (At the furnace.) Soundeth the 
bell, the fearful clang 




Thrills through these sooty walls ; no more 
Upon fulfilment waits the pang 
Of hope or fear ; — suspense is o'er ; 

The darknesses begin to clear, 

Within the inmost phial glows 
Radiance, like living coal, that throws, 

As from a splendid carbuncle, its rays ; 
Athwart the gloom its lightning plays, 

A pure white lustre doth appear ; 

O may I never lose it more l — 

My God 1 what rattles at the door? 

Mephis. ( Entering . ) Welcome ! As 

friend I enter here. 

Wagner. Hail to the star that rules the 
hour ! [Softly. 

On breath and utterance let a ban be laid ! 
Soon will be consummate a work of power. 
Mephis. (In a whisper .) What is it, then? 
Wagner. A man is being made. 

Mephis. A man ? and pray what loving pair 
Have in your smoke-hole their abode ? 
Wagner. Nay ! Heaven forbid ! As non- 
sense we declare 
The ancient procreative mode ; 

The tender point, life’s spring, the gentle 
strength 

That took and gave, that from within hath 
press’d, 

And seiz’d, intent itself to manifest 

The nearest first, the more remote at length, — 

This from its dignity is now dethron’d ! 

The brute indeed may take delight therein, 
But man, by whom such mighty gifts are 
own’d, 

Must have a purer, higher origin. 

[He turns to the furnace . 
It flashes, see ! — Now may we trustful hold, 
That if, of substances a hundred-fold, 
Through mixture, — for on mixture it de- 
pends — 

The human substance duly we compose, 

And then in a retort enclose, 

And cohobate ; in still repose 
The work is perfe&’d, our labor ends. 

[ Again turning to the furnace . 
It forms! More clear the substance shows ! 
Stronger, more strong, convi&ion grows ! 
What Nature’s mystery we once did style. 
That now to test, our reason tries. 

And what she organiz’d erewhile, 

We now are fain to crystallize. 

Mephis. Who lives, doth much experience 
glean ; 

By naught in this world will he be surpris’d ; 
Already in my travel-years I’ve seen, 

Full many a race of mortals crystallized. 


Wagner. (Stili gazing intentfy an the phial, ) 
It mounts, it glows, and doth together run. 
One moment, and the work is done 1 
As mad, a grand design at first is view'd ; 

But we henceforth may laugh at fate, 

And so a brain, with thinking-power imbu’d, 
Henceforth your living thinker will create. 

[ Surveying the phial with rapture . 
The glass resounds, with gracious power pos- 
sess'd ; 

It dims, grows clear; living it needs must be ! 
And now in form of beauty dress'd, 

A dainty mannikin I see. 

What more can we desire, what more man- 
kind? 

Unveil'd is now what hidden was of late ; 

Give ear unto this sound, and you will find, 

A voice it will become, articulate. 

Homunculus. (In the phial , to Wagner.) 
Now, Fatherkin, how goes it ? 'Twas no jest ! 
Come let me to thy heart be fondly press'd — 
Lest the glass break, less tight be thine em- 
brace ! 

This is the property of things : the All 
Scarcely suffices for the natural ; 

The artificial needs a bounded space. 

(To Mephistopheles.) 

But thou, Sir Cousin, Rogue, art thou too 
here? 

At the right moment ! Thee I thank. *Tis clear 
To us a happy fortune leadeth thee ; 

While I exist, still must I a<5tive be, 

And to the work forthwith myself would gird ; 
Thou'rt skill’d the way to shorten. 

Wagner. Just one word ! 

I oft have been asham’d that knowledge fail’d, 
When old and young with problems me as- 
sail’d. 

For instance : no one yet could comprehend, 
How soul and body so completely blend, 
Together hold, as ne'er to part, while they 
Torment each other through the livelong day. 
So then — 

Mephis. Forbear 1 The problem solve for 
me. 

Why man and wife so wretchedly agree ? 

Upon this point, my friend, thou’ It ne'er be 
clear ; 

The mannikin wants work, he'll find it here. 
Homunculus. What’s to be done? 
Mephis. (Pointing to a side door.) 

Yonder thy gifts display ! 

Wagner. ( Still gazing into the phial. ) 

A very lovely boy, I needs must say ! 

[The side door opens; Faust is seen stretched 
upon a couch . 





Homunculus. (Amazed,) Momentus! 

[ The phial slips from Wagner’s hands , hovers 
over Faust, and sheds a light upon him . 

Girt with beauty ! — Water clear 
In the thick grove ; fair women, who undress ; 
Most lovely creatures! — grows their loveli- 
ness: 

But o’er the rest one shines without a peer, 

As if from heroes, nay from gods she came ; 
In the transparent sheen her foot she laves ; 
The tender life-fire of her noble frame 
She cools in yielding crystal of the waves. — 
Of swiftly moving wings what sudden noise ? 
What plash, what plunge the liquid glass de- 
stroys ? 

The maidens fly, alarmed ; alone, the queen, 
With calm composure gazes on the scene : 
With womanly and proud delight, she sees 
The prince of swans press fondly to her knees. 


Persistent, tame ; familiar now he grows. — 
But suddenly upfloats a misty shroud, 

And with thick-woven veil doth overcloud 
The loveliest of ali lovely shows. 

Mephis. Why thou in sooth canst every- 
thing relate 1 

Small as thou art, as phantast thou art great. 

I can see nothing — 

Homunculus. I believe it. Thou, 
Bred in the north, in the dark ages, how, 

In whirl of priesthood and knight-errantry, 
Have for such sights, thy vision free ! 

In darkness only thou’rt at home. 

[ Looking round . 

Ye brown, repulsive blocks of stone, 
Arch-pointed, low, with mould o’ergrown ! 
Should he awake, new care were bred, 

He on the spot would straight be dead. 
Wood-fountains, swans, fair nymphs undress’d, 
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Such was his dream, presageful, rare ; 

In place like this how could he rest, 

Which I, of easy mood, scarce bear ! 

Away with him ! 

Mephis, I like your plan, proceed ! 
Homunculus. Command the warrior to the 
fight, 

The maiden to the dancers lead ! 

TheyTe satisfied, and all is right. 

E’en now a thought occurs, most bright ; 

’Tis classical Walpurgis-night — 

Most fortunate ! It suits his bent, 

So bring him straightway to his element ! 
Mephis. Of such I ne’er have heard, I 
frankly own. 

Homunculus. Upon your ear indeed how 
should it fall ? 

Only romantic ghosts to you are known ; 

Your genuine ghost is also classical. 

Mephis. But whitherward to travel are we I 
fain ? 

Your antique colleagues are against my grain. 
Homunculus. North-westward, Satan, lies 
thy pleasure-ground ; 

But, this time, we to the south-east are bound. — 
An ample vale Peneios floweth through, 

’Mid bush and tree its curving shores it 
laves ; 

The plain extendeth to the mountain caves, 
Above it lies Pharsalus, old and new. 

Mephis. Alas ! Forbear 1 Forever be 
eschew’d 

Those wars of tyranny and servitude ! 

I’m bored with them: for they, as soon as 
done, 

Straight recommence; and no one calls to 
mind 

■That he in sooth is only play’d upon 
By Asmodeus, who still lurks behind. 

They battle, so ’tis said, for freedom’s rights — 
More clearly seen, ’tis slave ’gainst slave who 
fights. 

Homunculus. Leave we to men their na- 
ture, quarrel-prone ! 

Each must defend himself, as best he can, 

From boyhood up ; so he becomes a man. 

The question here is, how to cure this one? 

\Pointing to Faust. 


Hast thou a means, here let it tested be ; 

Canst thou do naught, then leave the task to 
me. 

Mephis. Full many a Brocken-piece I 
might essay. 

But bolts of heathendom foreclose the way. 
The Grecian folk were ne’er worth much, ’tis 
true, 

Yet with the senses’ play they dazzle you ; 

To cheerful sins the human heart they lure. 
While ours are reckon’d gloomy and obscure. 
And now what next? 

Homunculus. Of old thou wert not shy ; 
And if I name Thessalian witches, — why, 

I something shall have said, — of that I’m sure. 
Mephis. ( Lustfully .) Thessalian witches — 
well ! the people they 
Concerning whom I often have inquir’d. 

Night after night, indeed, with them to stay, 

| That were an ordeal not to be desir’d ; 

But for a trial trip — 

Homunculus. The mantle there 
Reach hither, wrap it round the knight ! 

As heretofore, the rag will bear 
Both him and thee; the way I’ll light. 
Wagner. (A /armed.) And I? 
Homunculus. At home thou wilt remain : 
Thee most important work doth there detain ; 
The ancient scrolls unfolding, cull 
Life’s elements, as taught by rule ; 

And each with other then combine with care ; 
Upon the What> more on the ffow, refledf 1 
Meanwhile as through a piece of world I fare, 
I may the dot upon the ‘*1” detedt. 

Then will the mighty aim accomplish’d be ; 
Such high reward deserves such striving ; — 
wealth, 

Honor and glory, lengthen’d life, sound health, 
Knowledge withal and virtue — possibly. 
Farewell ! 

Wagner. Farewell 1 That grieves my 
heart full sore ! 

I fear indeed I ne’er shall see thee more. 

Mephis. Now to Peneios forth we wend ! 
We must not slight our cousin’s aid. 

( To the spoliators,) 

At last, in sooth, we all depend 
On creatures, we ourselves have made. 
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CLASSICAL WALPURGIS- 
NIGHT. 

Pharsalian Fields. 

Darkness. 

Erichtho.* To this night's ghastly fete, 
as oftentimes before, 

I hither come, Erichtho, I, the gloomy one ; 

Not so atrocious, as the sorry poet-throng 

Me in excess have slander'd. . . They no 
measure know 

In censure and applause. . . O'erwhiten'd 
seems to me, 

With waves of dusky tents, the valley, far and 
wide, 

Night-phantom of that dire and most appall- 
ing night. 

How often 'tis repeated ! Will for evermore 

Repeat itself for aye. . . empire none gladly 
yields 

To others; none to him, by force who 
master'd it 

And forceful reigns. For each, his inmost 
self to rule 

How impotent soe'er, ruleth right joyously 

His neighbor's will, as prompts his own im- 
perious mind. . . . 

Nathless a great example here was battled 
through ; 

Here force 'gainst force more potent takes its 
stand. 

Freedom's fair chaplet breaks, with thousand 
blossoms rife, 


* A Thessalian witch consulted by Pompey. 


The stubborn laurel bends around the victor's 
brow. 

Of greatness’ budding-day here Pompey 
dream’ d ; and there, 

Watching the wavering balance, Caesar wake- 
ful lay ! 

Strength they shall measure. Knows the 
world who here prevail’d. 

Brightly the watch-fires burn, diffusing ruddy 
flames ; 

Reflex of blood, once spill'd, does from the soil 
exhale, 

And by the night's most rare and wondrous 
splendor lur’d, 

Hither the legions throng of Hellas' mythic 
lore. 

Round every fire dim shapes, phantoms of 
ancient days, 

Flit wavering to and fro, or there recline at 
ease. . . 

The moon, not fully orb'd, of clearest light 
serene, 

Uprising, lustre mild diffuses all around. 

Vanish the spe&ral tents, the fires are burning 
blue. 

But lo ! above ray head, what sudden meteor 
sails ! 

It shines, and doth illume a ball corporeal. 

I snuff the scent of life. Me it beseemeth not 

The living to approach, to whom I noxious 
am; 

That brings me ill-repute, and nothing profits 
me. 

Already it sinks down. With caution I retire. 

[ Withdraws . 



The Aerial Travellers above. 

Homunculus. O’er the horror weird and 
blazing, 

Wing once more your circling flight ; 
Down on vale and hollow gazing, 

All phantasmal is the sight. 

Mephis. Hideous ghosts, as through the 
casement 

Old, ’mid northern waste and gloom, 

I behold, — without amazement, — 

Here as there I am at home ! 
Homunculus. Swiftly, there, before us 
striding, 

Mark yon tall, retreating shade 1 
Mephis. Seeing us through ether gliding. 
Troubled seems she, and afraid. 
Homunculus. Let her stride ! Set down 
thy burden, — 

Him, thy Knight ; — the while I speak, 
Life to him returns, the guerdon, 

He in fable-land doth seek. 

Faust. ( Touching the ground \ ) Where is 
she ? 

Homunculus. That I cannot say, 

But here perchance inquire for her you may. 
Till breaks the dawn, with speed, do thou, 
From fire to fire, still seeking, wend ; 

He nothing more need fear, I trow, 

Who, to the Mothers, ventur’d to descend. 

Mephis. My part to play, I also claim ; 
And for our weal naught better know. 

Than that, forthwith, from flame to flame, 
Seeking his own adventures each should go. 
Then us once more to re-unite, 

Show, little friend, thy sounding light ! 
Homunculus. Thus shall it sound, thus 
glitter too ! 

[The glass rings , and emits a powerful light. 
And now away to marvels new ! 

Faust. (Alone.) Where is she? — Now no 
further question make ! . . . 

If this were not the sod, her form that bare, 
This not the wave that brake to welcome her, 
Yet ’tis the air, that once her language spake ! 
Here! through a wonder, here on Grecian 
land ! 

I felt at once the soil whereon I stand : 

As me, the sleeper, a new spirit fired. 

An Antaeus in heart, I rise inspir’d. 

Assembled here objedls most strange I find. 
Searching, through this flame-labyrinth I’ll 
wiR d. [He retires. 

Mephis. (Prying around.) As I these 

little fires still wander through, 

I find myself a stranger everywhere ; 
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Quite naked most, some shirted here and 
there : * 

The Sphinxes shameless, and the Griffins too, 
And winged things, with tresses, hurrying 
past, 

Before, behind, within mine eye are glass’d 
At heart indecent are we, truth to speak, 

Yet all too life-like find I the Antique ; 

It by the modern mind must be controll’d, 
And overgloss’d, in fashions manifold. . . . 

A crew repulsive ! Yet, a stranger guest, 

In courteous phrase be my salute express’d. . . . 
All hail ! ye beauteous ladies, graybeards 
wise ! 

Griffin. (Snarling.) Not Graybeards— 
Griffins ! It the temper tries 
To hear one’s self styled gray. In every word 
Some echo of its origin is heard : 

Grim, grievous, grizzl’d, grimy, graveyards, 
gray, 

In etymology accord, and they 
Still put us out of tune. 

Mephis. Yet all the same, 

The “Gri” contents you in your honor’d 
name. 

Griffin. (As above.) Of course ! For the 
alliance prov’d may be, 

Oft blam’d indeed, but prais’d more frequently. 
Let each one gripe at beauty, empire, gold, 
Fortune still aids the Griper if he’s bold. 

Ants. ( Of the colossal kind. ) Of gold ye 
speak. Thereof we much had stor’d, 

And pil’d in rocks and caves our secret hoard ; 
The Arimaspians found it, bore it off— 

So far away that now at us they scoff. 

Griffin, We’ll bring them straightway to 
confession. 

Arimaspian. Not on this night of jubilee 1 
Ere morning, all will squander’d be ; 

For this time we retain possession. 

Mephis. ( Who has seated himself between 
the Sphinxes.) How soon, well-pleas’ d, I 
grow familiar here ! 

I understand them, man by man. 

Sphinx. Our spirit-tones into your ear 
We breathe, embody them you can. 

Until we know thee better, tell thy name. 
Mephis. Full many a title I ’mong men 
may claim. 

Are Britons here ? They travel far to trace 
Renowned battlefields, and waterfalls, 

Old musty classic sites, and ruin’d wils. 

A worthy goal for them this very place ; 

Of me their ancient plays would testify; 

I there was seen as Old Iniquity. 

Sphinx. How came they upon that ? 





Mephis. I know not. 

Sphinx. That may be. 

To read the starry volume hast thou power? 

What sayest to the aspect of the hour ? 

Mephis. (Looking up.) Star shooteth after 
star, bright the shorn moon doth shine, 

And I’m content this cozy place within ; 

I warm myself against thy lion’s skin. 

Aloft to climb were hurtful, I opine. 

Propose some riddles, some charades! — Begin ! 

Sphinx. Thyself declare, a riddle that in- 
deed. 

Only essay thine inmost self to read : 

“ Needful to pious, as to bad men found ; 

Armor to those, ascetic fence to test, 

Comrade to these, in every desperate quest. 

And both alike to Zeus, a merry jest.” 

First Griffin. (Snarling.) I like him 
not ! 

Second Griffin. (Snarling more loudly.) 

What wants he here ? 

Both. The brute belongs not to this sphere ! 

Mephis. (Brutally.) Thou thinkest, 
maybe, that the stranger’s nail, 

To scratch with, like thy talons, can’t avail ? 

Let’s try, forthwith ! 

Sphinx. (Mildly.) Here thou mayst ever 
dwell ; 

But from our midst thyself wilt soon expel. 

In thine own land art wont thyself to please. 

If I mistake not, here thou’rt ill at ease. 

Mephis. Enticing art thou, when above 
descried ; 

But with the beast below, I’m horrified. 

Sphinx. Thou false one, thou shalt bitterly 
repent ; 

These paws are sound : but as for thee. 

With thy shrunk hoof thou’rt not content, 

It seems, in our society. 

Sirens. ( Preluding above . ) 

Mephis. What birds are those, on poplar 
bough 

Swinging, the river banks along ? 

Sphinx. Beware ! the noblest have ere now 

Been master’d by the Sirens’ song ! 

Sirens. Ah 1 Misguided one, why linger, 
’Mid these hideous wonders dwelling ! 
Cometh each melodious singer ; — 

Hark ! our choral notes are swelling, 

As beseems the Siren -throng. 

Sphinxes. ( Mocking them in the same mel- 
ody.) Force them downward, hither 
faring; 

’Mid the boughs themselves concealing, 

They to seize you are preparing : 


Ugly falcon -claws revealing, 

If ye hearken to their song. 

Sirens. Envy, Hate, avaunt ye ! Listen ! 
All the brightest joys that glisten, 

’Neath the sky, assemble we ! 

Now with joy in every feature, 

Hail we gladly every creature, 

On the earth or in the sea ! 

Mephis. Dainty novelties, — there ring 
From the throat, and from the string 
Tones that sweetly interweave. 

Trills on me away are thrown ; 

Tickle they mine ear alone, 

But untouch’d my heart they leave. 

Sphinxes. Speak not of hearts, for, I be- 
lieve, 

A leathern wallet in its place, 

Shrivell’d, would better suit thy face. 

Faust. (Entering.) The spectacle con- 
tents me ; — wondrous creatures, 

Ill-favor’ d, yet with large and stalwart features. 
E’en now, I augur an auspicious fate ; 

Whither doth me that earnest glance translate? 

[ Pointing to the Sphinxes. 
Once before such took CEdipus his stand ; 

[. Pointing to the Sirens. 
Writhed before such Ulyss in hempen band ? 

[ Pointing to the Ants. 

By such the mightiest treasure was upstor’d. 

[ Pointing to the Griffins. 
With true and faithful watch, these kept the 
hoard. 

I feel new life my being penetrate ; 

Great are the forms, the memories are great ! 
Mephis. Once thou such shapes had 
scouted, now 

Thou seemest friendly to their kind ; 

E’en monsters welcome are, I trow, 

To him who would the lov’d one find. 

Faust. ( To the Sphinxes.) Ye women 
shapes, straight must ye answer me : 

Hath one of you chanc’d Helena to see? 
Sphinx. We reach not to her day ; the last 
was slain 

By Hercules ; some tidings thou mayst gain 
From Chiron, canst thou him detain. 

Round on this ghostly night he doth career; 
If he will answer thee, thy goal is near. 

Sirens. Thou, for certain, shalt not 
fail ! . . . 

When Ulysses, with us whiling, 

Sped not forward, un reviling, 

He hath told us many a tale. 

All to thee we would confide, 

If ’midst Ocean’s purple tide, 

To our seats thou wouldst repair. 



Sphinx. Noble one, their guile beware \ 

As Ulysses to the mast, — 

Thee let our good counsel bind. 

Canst thou noble Chiron find, 

Thy desire wilt gain at last. [Exit Faust. 
Mephis. ( Peevishly .) What croaks, on 

pinions rushing by? 

So swiftly they elude the eye, 

In single file they hurrying fly ; 

The hunter they would tire, I ween. 

Sphinx. Like storm of wintry tempest, 
these, 

Scarce reach Alcides’ arrows keen — 

They are the swift Stymphalides ; 

Their croaking too is kindly meant, 

With foot of goose and vulture beak; 

To mingle in our sphere they seek, 

Their cousinship to prove intent. 

Mephis. ( Scared . ) There whiz some other 
forms of ill — 

Sphinx. For fear of these you need not 
quake : 

These are the heads of the Lernsean snake, 
Shorn from the trunk, and think they’re some- 
thing still. 

But say what meaneth this distress? 

This troubled air, this restlessness ? 

Where would you go ? Be off, I say 1 
The group, that yonder meets mine eye, 

Leads you to turn your neck awry. 

Be not constrain’d ! Begone ! Away ! 

And greet full many a visage fair 1 
The Lamige, wantons sly, are there, 

With forehead bold, and winning smile, 

As they the Satyr-race beguile : 

With them the goat’s foot all may dare. 
Mephis. You’ll stay, that I may find you 
here again. 

Sphinx. Yea ! mingle with the airy train ! 
From Egypt we the custom own, 

That each a thousand years should keep her 
throne. 

And to our place, if due respe<5t ye pay, 

We rule the lunar, rule the solar day. 

We, the Pyramids before, 

Sit for judgment of the nations, 

War and peace and inundations — 

Change our features never more. 


Peneios. 

Surrounded by waters and Nymphs. 
Peneios. Sedgy whispers, gently flow ; 
Sister reeds breathe faint and low ; 


Willows lightly rustle ye, 

Lisp each trembling poplar-tree, 

To my interrupted dream ! 

Wakens me a tempest drear; 

From my rest a trembling fear 
Scares me, ’neath my flowing stream. 
Faust. ( A pproaching the stream . ) 

By mine ear I must believe, 

Where these arbors interweave 

Bush and bough, there breathes around, 

As of human voice the sound ; 

Prattling seems each wave to play, 

And the breeze keeps holiday. 

Nymphs. {To Faust.) Oh, best were it 
for thee, 

Way-weary and sore, 

In coolness reclining, 

Thy limbs to restore ; — 

The rest thus enjoying 
That from thee doth flee ; 

We rustle, we murmur, 

We whisper to thee ! 

Faust. Yes, I’m awake I Let them have 
sway, 

These peerless shapes, as in their play 
Follows mine eye, in eager .quest. 

How strange the feeling 1 What are these ? 
Dreams are they ? Are they memories ? 
Already once wert thou so bless’ d. 

Athwart thick-woven copse and bush 
Still waters glide; — they do not rush, 

Scarcely they rustle as they flow : 

From every side their currents bright 
A hundred crystal springs unite, 

And form a sloping bath below. 

Young nymphs, -whose limbs of graceful 
mould, 

The gazer’s raptur’d eyes behold, 

Are in the liquid mirror glass’d ! 

Bathing with joyance all -pervading, 

Now boldly swimming, shyly wading, 

With shout and water-fight at last. 

Contented might I be with these. 

Mine eye be charm’d with what it sees; 

Yet to yon covert’s leafy screen 
My yearning glance doth forward press, 

The verdant wealth of whose recess 
Shrouds from my gaze the lofty queen. 

Most wonderful ! Swans now draw near ; 
Forth from the bays their course they steer, 
Oaring with majestic grace ; 

Floating, tenderly allied, 

But with self-complacent pride, 

Head and beak they move apace ! 

But one seems before the rest, 

Joyfully the wave to breast, 
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Sailing swift, without a peer ; 

Swells his plumage, wave on wave, 

That the answering flood doth lave ; — 

He the hallow’d spot doth near. . . . 

Now the others swim together, 

To and fro, with shining feather ; 

Soon in splendid strife, they scare 
All the timid maids away ; 

That, from duty swerving, they 
For themselves alone may care. 

Nymphs. Sisters, hearken, lay your ear 
To the water’s grassy bound ! 

Ringeth, if I rightly hear, 

As of horse’s hoof the sound. 

Would I knew, who on this night, 
Message bears in rapid flight. 

Faust. As it seems, the earth indeed 
Echoes ’neath a hurrying steed. 

Yonder turns my glance ! 

Can such blessed chance 
Wait upon me here ? 

Marvel without peer ! 

Hither a rider swift doth scour — 

Endow’d with spirit and with power — 

Borne by a snow-white steed is he. . . . 

I err not, him I seek is found — 

Of Philyra the son renown’d 1 — 

Halt! Chiron! Halt! I’d speak with thee. .. . 
Chiron. How now ! what would’st thou? 
Faust. Thy course arrest ! 

Chiron. I pause not. 

Faust. Take me with thee ; grant my quest ! 
Chiron. Mount ! So I can inquire, as on 
we fare, 

Whither art bound? Thou standest on the 
banks ; 

Prepar'd I am, thee through the stream to 
bear. 

Faust. ( Mounting .) Where’er thou wilt. 
Have evermore my thanks. . . . 

The mighty man, the pedagogue of old 
Whose fame it was, a hero-race to mould : 

The noble Argonauts, with all their peers, 

Who form’d the poet’s world, in bygone 
years — 

Chiron. That pass we over ! Pallas’ self 
indeed 

As Mentor is not honor’d ; to my thought, 

All, in the end, in their own way proceed, 

As though, in sooth, they never had been 
taught. 

Faust. The leech who names each plant, 
who knows 

All roots, e’en that which deepest grows, 
Wounds who assuageth, sickness who doth chase, 
In mind and body’s strength I here embrace — 


Chiron. Were hero wounded on the field, 
Counsel and aid I could impart ; 

But, in the end, to priests I yield, 

And women-herbalists my healing art. 

Faust. In thee the truly great man 
speaks, 

To words of praise who stops his ears ; 

Who adls, while privacy he seeks, 

As were he one of many peers. 

Chiron. Well skill’d thou seemest, to be- 
guile 

People and prince with glozing wile. 

Faust. At least by thee ’twill be con- 
fess’d, — 

The greatest of thy time hast seen, the best ; 
Hast with the noblest vied, in earnest strife, 
And liv’d of demigods the arduous life ! 

But |mong those figures of heroic mould, 

In virtue whom pre-eminent didst hold ? 
Chiron. In the high circle of the Argo- 
nauts, 

Each valiant was in fashion of his own, 

And, by the virtue which inspir’d his thoughts, 
Where others fail’d, he could suffice alone ; 
The Dioscuri ever did prevail 
Where youthful bloom and beauty turn’d the 
scale ; 

Resolve, prompt deeds for others’ welfare, 
these 

The portion fair of the Boreades ; 

Refledlive, wary, strong, in council wise, 

So Jason lorded, dear to woman’s eyes. 

Then Orpheus, tender, contemplative still ; — 
Smote he the lyre, all own’d his wondrous 
skill. 

Lynceus, through rocks and shoals, who, keen 
of sight, 

Guided the holy ship, by day and night. 

In fellowship is danger fronted best, 

Where one achieves, extoll’d by all the rest. 
Faust. Of Hercules to me wilt naught im- 
part ? 

Chiron. Alas ! wake not the longing in 
my heart. ... 

Never had Phoebus met my gaze, 

Ares, or Hermes, — such their name ; 

When, as divine what all men praise 
Before my raptured vision came ! 

A monarch born, in youth array’d 
With glorious beauty ; homage due 
He to his elder brother paid. 

And to the loveliest women too ; 

His second bears not Mother Earth, 

Nor Hebe leads to heaven again ; 

Song strives in vain to tell his worth, 

Tortur’d is marble too, in vain ! 



Faust. To give such form to mortal ken 
The sculptor’s boasted power is weak. 

The fairest hast portray’d of men, 

Now of the loveliest woman speak ! 

Chiron. What! Woman’s beauty ! Empty 
phrase, 

Too oft an image void of life ; 

The being only can I praise, 

Joy-giving and with gladness rife. 

For Beauty in herself is bless’d; 

Grace makes resistless, where possess’d, 

Like Helena, whom once I bare. 

Faust. Her thou hast borne ? 

Chiron. Yea ! On this back. 

Faust. Was I not ’mazed enough? Alack! 
And now such seat must bless me ! 

Chiron. By my hair 

Me hath she grasp’d, as thou dost now. 

Faust. I lose myself! Oh, tell me, how? 
She is in truth my sole desire ! 

Her, whence and whither didst thou bear? 

Chiron. Easy to tell what you require. 
Their little sister, then the robbers’ prey, 

The Dioscuri had redeem’d ; but they, — 

The ravishers, not wont to be subdu’d, 

Took courage, and with stormful rage pursu’d; 
The brothers, with their sister, urg’d their way 
Towards the marsh, that near Eleusis lay: 

The brothers waded; plashing, over it I swam; 
Then off she sprang, and fondly press’d 
My mane, all dripping; self-possess’d, 

She sooth’d and thank’d, with sweet reserve 
and coy ! 

How charming was she ! Young, of eld the 
joy ! 

Faust. Just seven years old. . . . 
Chiron. The philologues, I see, 

As they themselves deceiv’d, so have they thee. 
Unique, in sooth, your mythologic dame: 
After his pleasure her the poet shows ; 

Forever young, old age she never knows ; 

Her figure, love-inspiring, aye the same ; 
Ravish’d when young, courted when youth is 
flown — 

Enough, no bonds of time the poets own. 
Faust. So let her also by no time be 
bound ! 

At Pheras by Achilles she was found 
Beyond time’s limits — happiness how rare ! 

In spite of destiny, love triumph’d there ; 

And should I not, with powerful longing rife, 
Draw forth that matchless figure into life, 

The deathless being, born of gods the peer, 
Tender as great, sublime yet ever dear? 

Thou saw’ st her once, whom I to-day have 
^een, 


Charming as fair, fair as desir’d, I ween ! 
Enthrall’d is my whole being, heart and 
brain ; 

I cease to live, unless I her obtain ! 

Chiron. Stranger ! Thou art enraptur’d, 
as men deem ; 

Yet among spirits, brain-struck thou dost seem. 
’Tis well this madness hath assail’d thee here, 
Since, only for some moments, every year, 

My wont it is to Man to to repair ; 

She, yEsculapius’ child, in silent prayer 
Implores her sire, who honor thus would gain, 
Now to illumine the physicians’ brain, 

That from rash death-strokes they henceforth 
refrain — 

To me the dearest of the Sibyl’s guild, 

Not wildly mov’d, with helpful kindness fill’d ; 
After a brief delay, thy perfedt cure, 

Through power of simples, can her art secure. 

Faust. But cured I would not be ! My 
mind is strong ! 

Then were I abjedt like the vulgar throng ! 

Chiron. Scorn not the healing of the noble 
fount. 

We now are at the place; with speed, dis- 
mount. 

Faust. Whither, upon this night, with 
horror fraught, 

Me, through the pebbly stream, to land hast 
brought ? 

Chiron. Here Rome and Hellas madly 
spurn’d in fight, 

(Olympus left, Peneios to the right,) 

The mightiest realm that e’er in sand was lost ; 
The monarch flies, triumphs the burgher host. 
Look up ! Here stands, significantly near, 
The fane eternal, bath’d in moonlight clear. 

M anto . ( Dreaming within . ) 

Horse-hoofs shake the air, 

Rings the sacred stair, 

Demigods draw near. 

Chiron. Right ! Open but thine eyes ! 
I’m here ! 

Manto. (Awaking.) Welcome! Thou 
hast not fail’d, I see. 

Chiron. Still stands thy temple-home for 
thee ! 

Manto. Unwearied roam’st thou far and 
wide ? 

Chiron. In quiet dost thou aye abide, 
While I in ceaseless change delight ? 

Manto. I wait, time circles me. — This 
wight ? 

Chiron. Him hath this ill-reputed night 
Caught in its whirl, and hither brought. 

Helen, with mind and sense distraught, 
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Helen, he for himself would win, 

But how and where he knows not to begin ; 
Worthy is he thy healing art to prove. 

Manto. Who the impossible desires, I love. 

[Chiron is already far away . 
Enter, bold man, be joy thy meed ! 

This gloomy path to Proserpine doth lead. 

She at Olympus* hollow foot 
Doth lurk for unallow’d salute. 

In bygone time I Orpheus smuggled here ; 

Do thou fare better ! Forward ! Do not fear ! 

[ They descend . 


The Upper Peneios, as before. 

Sirens. Plunge into Peneios* flood ! 
There beseems to swim rejoicing, 

Song on song in chorus voicing, 

For the unhallow’d people's good. 

Without water health is none ! 

In bright bands to the yEgean, 

Speed we now with sounding paean ; 

Every joy will then be won. 

[ Earthquake . 

Back the foaming wave is rushing, 

In its bed it flows no more ; 

Quakes the earth, the floods are gushing, 
Bursting smokes the pebbly shore. 

Let us fly ! Come, every one ! 

Bodes this marvel good to none. 

Hence ! each noble, joyous guest, 

Seaward to our gladsome fest, 

Where the wavelets’ glittering band 
Lightly swelling, lave the strand ; 

There where Luna, mirror’d true, 

Moistens us with holy dew ! 

There is life’s unfetter'd motion — 

Here an earthquake's dire commotion ! 
Hence ! Ye wise ones, fly apace ! 

Horror reigneth in this place. 

Seismos. ( Bellowing and blustering in the 

depths . ) Once more heave with might and 
main, 

With the shoulders bravely strain : 

So the upper world we gain, 

Where to us must all things bend ! 

Sphinx. What a most unpleasant quaking, 
Hideous storm-blast, awe-awaking ! 

What a heaving, what a throe, 

Surging, swaying, to and fro ! 

Horror not to be endur’d ! 

But our post we’ll not forsake, 

Though all Hell were loose to break. 


Now uprears itself a dome, 

Wonderful. With age long hoar, 

He it is who built of yore 
Delos’ isle amid the foam. 

Heaving it from out the sea, 

For her, a mother soon to be ; 

Striving, pressing, upward-tending, 

Arms wide-stretching, back low-bending, 
Atlas-like, amid the surf 
Shale he raises, grass and turf, 

Pebbles, gravel, loam and sand, 

Tranquil cradle of our strand : 

Crosswise, he a track did wrest 
From the valley’s tranquil vest : 

Caryatid, of giant mould, 

He, with strength that ne’er grows old, 
Bears, half buried, earth his zone, 

A huge scaffolding of stone — 

But his course must here be stay’d ! 
Sphinxes here their stand have made. 

Seismos. That have I wrought, myself alone, 
This will mankind at last declare ; 

Had I not shaken, and upthrown, 

How had the world been now so fair? 

Into the pure ethereal blue, 

Their crests how should yon mountains raise, 
Had I not heav’d them forth to view, 

To charm the painter's raptur'd gaze, 

What time (my sires meanwhile surveying, 
Chaos and Night), myself I bare 
Stoutly, and, with the Titans playing, 

Pelion and Ossa toss'd like balls in air? 

Madly we rag’d, by youthful heat possess’d, 
Till, fairly wearied out at last, 

With malice, on Parnassus’ crest, 

We, like twin-caps both mountains cast. . . . 
There with the Muses’ hallowed choir, 

Apollo finds a glad retreat ; 

For Zeus too, and his bolts of fire, 

I rais’d aloft his glorious seat. 

So now, have I, with direful strain, 

Press'd from the depths to upper air, 

And joyous dwellers call amain 
New life henceforth with me to share. 

Sphinxes. Primeval had been deem’d, 1 
trow, 

What here hath struggled into birth, 

Had we ourselves not witness’d how 
It tore itself from out the earth. 

Now upwards bushy groves themselves extend, 
Rocks pressing upon rocks still forward tend ; 
Yet not for this shall any sphinx retreat : 
Untroubled we retain our sacred seat. 

Griffins. Gold in leaflets, gold in flitters, 
Through the crannies how it glitters ; 
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Let none rob you of the prize — 

Up ! to seize it, Emmets, rise ! 

Chorus of Ants. Giants, the light to 
greet, 

Upward aspiring 

Hurl’d it ; with pattering feet 

Climb, never tiring ! 

Nimbly press out and in ! 

Each cleft is screening 
(Seek ye each crumb to win), 

Gold worth the gleaning ; 

Even the least of all 
Must ye uncover ; 

Haste, in each cranny small 
Gold to discover. 

Swarmers, in quest of pelf 
Toil without leisure ! 

Heed not the hill itself ; 

Gather the treasure ! 

Griffins. In with it ; pile the golden 
heap ! 

Upon it we our claws will lay ; 

Bolts of the surest fashion, they 
The greatest treasure safe will keep. 

Pigmies. We a footing here have got, 
How it chanc’d, doth not appear; 

Whence we issued, question not; 

Once for all we’re settled here ! 

Seat for merry life doth yield, 

Every country, every land; 

Is a rocky cleft reveal’d, 

There the dwarf is straight at hand ; 

Dwarf and dwarfess, model pair, 

Swiftly each its labor plies. 

Know I cannot if it were 
So before in Paradise ; 

Here all find we for the best, 

So our stars we thank ; for still, 

Mother Earth, in east and west, 

Bringeth forth with right good will. 

Dactyls. Hath she, in a single night 
Brought these tiny ones to light, 

She the smallest will create; 

Each forthwith will find his mate. 

Eldest of the Pigmies. Hasten, make 
ready, 

Prompt be, and steady ! 

Swift to the deed ! 

Let strength be for speed 1 
Peace still is reigning ; 

Build uncomplaining 
The smithy, to burnish 
Armor, and furnish 
All war’s belongings 
Now for the host ! 


Ants in swift throngings, 

Busily post ; — 

Metals procure, and you, 

Dactyls, a tiny crew, 

Yet an unnumber’d band, 

Hear our command ; 

Wood bring with speed ! 

Flamelets in secret heap ; 

Them still alive to keep, 

Coals too we need ! 

Generalissimo. With arrow and bow 
Now march on the foe : 

The herons that o’er 
Yon fish-pond now soar, 

Numberless nesting. 

Haughtily breasting, 

Shoot altogether, 

That so we may 
With helm and feather 
Ourselves array ! 

Ants and Dactyls. Deliverance is vain ! 
The iron we bring, 

They forge the chain ; 

Our freedom to wring 
’Tis not yet the hour: 

Crouch then to their power ! 

The Cranes of Ibycus. Cry of murder, 
dying, wailing ! 

Wing-strokes, anguish’d, unavailing! 
What lament, what agony, 

Pierces to our realms on high ! 

All are murder’d now ; the water, 

Red with blood, betrays the slaughter ; 

Wanton lust of ornament 

Hath the heron's plumage shent : 

See it o’er the helmet wave 
Of each greasy, crook Tegg’d knave ! 
Comrades of our army, ye 
Heron-wanderers of the sea, 

Be with us for vengeance mated, 

In a cause so near related : 

Let none spare or strength or blood ! 
Deathless hatred to this brood ! 

[ They disperse, croaking in the air . 
Mephis. ( On the plain.) The Northern 
witches I could curb ; with these, 

Your foreign spirits, I am ill at ease. 

The Blockberg is convenient when you roam : 
Go where you may, you find yourself at 
home ; 

For us Dame lisa watches on her stone, 
Heinrich is cheerful on his mountain-throne, 
The Snorers grunt if Elend but appears, 

Yet all is settled for a thousand years ; 

But here, stand still or walk, and who can 
know 
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Whether the ground upheaves not from be- 
low? 

Through a smooth valley merrily I wind, 

And all at once there rises from behind 
A mountain, — scarce a mountain, — yet of 
height 

To intercept the sphinxes from my sight. . . . 
Adown the valley many a flame aspires ; 

Round some adventure quiver still the fires . . . 
Dances, and round me hovers to entice, 

An amorous crew, with many a coy device. 

But soft : — Accustom'd to forbidden sweets, 
One seeks to snatch them, wheresoe’er one 
meets ! 

LamijE. (Luring Mephistopheles after 
them.) Fleeter, still fleeter ! 

Ever advancing ! 

Then again staying, 

Prattling and playing ! 

Nothing is sweeter 
Than the hoar sinner, 

After us dancing, 

Thus to allure ; 

Limping and stumbling, 

Fretting and grumbling, 

To penance sure, 

Draweth he nigh ; 

His stiff" leg dragging, 

Comes he unflagging, 

As him we fly. 

Mephis. ( Standing still. ) Accursed Fate 1 
Dupes truly styl’d ! 

From Adam downward, fool’d, beguil’d ! 

We age — but who’s in wisdom school’d? 

Wert not enough already fool’d ? 

We know how good for naught these crea- 
tures ; 

Pinch’d at the waist, with painted features ; 

No soundness in their bodies slim ; — 

Grasp where we may, rotten is every limb : 

We know, we see, we handle it in life — 

And yet we dance, if but the carrion fife ! 
Lamle. (Stopping.) Hold! He con- 
siders, lingers, stands ; 

Meet him, lest he escape your hands ! 

Mephis. ( Advancing. ) Push on ! nor, 

like a simpleton. 

Let web of doubt entangle thee ! 

For if of witches there were none, 

The devil who would devil be ! 

Lami^e. Round this hero circle we ! 

Love for one within his breast, 

Soon itself will manifest. 

Mephis. By this light’s uncertain gleam 
Beauteous damosels ye seem, 

So from blame shall you be free. 


Empusa. ( Rushing in.) And I also ! One 
with you, 

Now admit me to your crew ! 

Lami^e. One too many, she I ween 
Spoiler of our sport hath been. 

Empusa. (To Mephistopheles.) 

Thee doth thy cousin dear salute, 

Empusa with the Ass’s foot ! 

Thine but a horse’s hoof, yet thee, 

Cousin, I greet most courteously ! 

Mephis. Myself unknown I fancied here — 
And yet, alas, near kinsfolk meet ; 

From Hartz to Hellas, far and near, 

So runs the rede, you’ll cousins greet ! 

Empusa. I with resolve can a6t, can take 
Full many a shape ; but for thy sake, 

That I to thee do honor pay, 

The Ass’s head I don to-day. 

Mephis. I see, with people of this sort, 
Relationship doth much import ; 

Yet come what may, ’tis all the same ; 

The Ass’s head I must disclaim. 

Lamije. This hag avoid I She comes to 
scare 

Whatever lovely seems and fair ; 

What lovely was and fair before. 

When she draws near, is so no more. 

Mephis. These smooth slim cousins, short 
or tall, 

Make me suspicious, one and all ; 

I fear, those rosy cheeks behind, 

Some metamorphoses to find. 

Lami,e. Come, take thy choice ; we many 
are. 

Catch hold ! If reigns thy lucky star, 

Thou of the lot mayst draw the best. 

What means this hankering delay? 

The wooer wretchedly dost play, 

With haughty mien and lofty crest ! 

Amid our troop now see him glide ; 

Throw by degrees your masks aside, 

And be your proper selves confess’d ! 

Mephis. I’ve made my choice, the fairest, 
she . , . [ Embracing her . 

Dry as a besom ! Woe is me ! 

[- Seizing another. 

And this ? . . . a fright, oh, wretched lot ! 
LamIjE. Deserv’st thou better? Think it 
not ! 

Mephis. The little one I fain would 
clasp. . . . 

A lizard glides from out my grasp, 

And serpent-like her polish’d hair. 

Anon a taller one I catch. . . . 

A thyrsus-staff alone I snatch, 

That for a head doth pine-cone wear. 
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Where will this end ? . . . One plump and 
round, 

With whom some solace may be found — 

I’ll try my fortune once again ! — 

Right flabby, squashy ; such a prize, 

Your Oriental dearly buys. . . . 

But ah ! The puff-ball bursts in twain ! 

Lamle. Quick as lightning, disunite ! 
Hover ye, in dusky flight, 

Round the intruding witch’s son, 

In uncertain, ghastly rings, 

Flitter mice, on noiseless wings ! 

Too cheaply he’ll escape anon. 

Mephis. (Shaking himself.) I have not 
grown much wiser, that is clear. 

The North’s absurd, absurd ’ tis also here; 
Ghosts here as there, a devilish crew, 

Folk are insipid, poets too ! 

’Tis here a masquerade as there, 

A sensual dance, as everywhere ; 

At beauty’s mask I clutch’d amain — 

And seiz’d, what made me stand aghast. . . . 
Yet to deceive myself I’m fain, 

If only longer it would last ! 

[ Losing his way among the rocks. 
Where am I? Whither tend my pains? 

Where was a path, there chaos reigns ; 

I by smooth roads have hither sped, 

Rude bowlders now impede my tread ; 

I clamber up and down in vain — 

My sphinxes, where shall I regain ? 

Ne’er had I dream’d so mad a thing : 

Such mountain in a single night ! 

A bold witch-journey is this flight, 

Their Blockberg with them here they bring ! 

Oread. ( From the natural rock.) 

Hither ascend ! My mountain old 
Its form primeval still doth hold — 

My steep and rocky steps revere, 

Extremest branch of Pindus — here, 

Unshaken have I rear’d my head, 

When over me Pompeius fled ; 

Yon phantom shape that cheats the eye 
Away, when crows the cock, will fly : 

Such fables oft arise, I see, 

And disappear as suddenly. 

Mephis. Honor to thee, thou reverend 
head ; 

With lofty oak-strength garlanded, 

Moonshine, however clear and bright, 

Faileth to pierce thy rayless night 1 — 

But, ’mong the bushes, comes this way 
A light, that gleams with modest ray. 

How fitly all things happen thus ; 

In truth ! it is Homunculus ! — 

Whither away, thou tiny friend ? 


Homunculus. Flitting from place to place, 
I wend. 

In the best sense full fain I am to be ; 

And long impatiently my glass to break ; 
Only, from what I’ve seen and see. 

Courage I lack the step to take. 

But now, in confidence to speak, 

Of two philosophers the track I seek ; 

I hearken’d, their discourse I overheard ; 

And Nature — Nature — was their only word : 
Apart from these I would not go, 

Somewhat of earthly being they must know, 
And doubtless I at last shall learn 
Whither most wisely I myself may turn. 

Mephis. Thy course shape thou thyself. 
Be wise ! 

For where your ghosts find entrance, there 
Welcome is your philosopher : 

That you his art and favor may delight, 

A dozen new ones he brings forth to light. 
Unless thou errest, reason dormant lies ; 

Wilt thou exist, through thine own effort rise ! 

Homunculus. Such good advice should 
not negledled be. 

Mephis. So now away ! Of this we more 
shall see. [ They separate. 

Anaxagoras. {To Thales.) To yield is 
adverse to thy stubborn mind ; 

To bring convidtion, needs there further proof? 

Thales. The wave yields willingly to every 
wind, 

But from the beetling crag still keeps aloof. 

Anaxagoras. Through fiery vapor came 
this rock to birth. 

Thales. Moisture hath gender’d all that 
lives on earth. 

Homunculus. (Between them.) To walk 
beside you, suffer me ! 

I also greatly long to be. 

Anaxagoras, Hast thou, O Thales, ever in 
one night, 

Such mountain out of slime brought forth to 
light? 

Thales. Never was Nature, with her living 
powers, 

Measur’d by scale of days and nights and hours ; 
By law each shape she fashioneth, and hence, 
E’en in the grand there is no violence. 

Anaxagoras. Yet such was here ! Plu- 
tonic savage fire, 

JEolmn vaporous force, explosive, dire, 

Burst through the ancient crusts of level earth, 
And a new mountain came forthwith to birth. 

Thales. Why further press the case? at 
an y rate, 

’Tis there, and that is well. In such debate, 
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Leisure and precious time away one flings, 
Your patient folk to keep in leading-strings. 
Anaxagoras. Quickly with myrmidons the 
mountain teems, 

The clefts to people : forth there streams 
Of pigmies, ants and gnomes, a living tide, 
And other tiny bustling things beside. 

(To Homunculus.) 

After the Great hast ne'er aspir'd, 

But hermit-like hast liv'd retir'd ; 

To lordship if thyself canst bring, 

Forthwith I'll have thee crown'd as king. 
Homunculus. What says my Thales ? 
Thales. Not with my consent ; 

With dwarfs we are with dwarfish deeds con- 
tent : 

While with the great the dwarf doth greatness 
win. 

See there : of cranes the swarthy cloud, 

They threaten the excited crowd, 

And so would threat the king ; with beak 
Sharp-pointed and with talons fierce, 
Down-swooping, they the pigmies pierce ; 
Fateful, their stormful ire they wreak ; 

A crime the herons doom'd to slaughter, 
Brooding around their tranquil water ; 

But that death-shower of arrowy rain, 

For bloody vengeance cries amain, 

And doth with rage their kindred fill, 

The pigmies’ guilty blood to spill. 

Of what avail helm, spear and shield ? 

What helps the dwarf the heron’s plume ? 

How ant and dadlyl shun their doom ! 

Wavers the host, — they fly, they yield. 

Anaxagoras. ( After a pause , solemnly. ) 

If I, till now, the powers subterrain praise, 

I, in this hour, my prayers to heaven up- 
raise. . . . 

Thou thron’d aloft, eternal, aye the same, 
Threefold in aspecSt, and threefold in name, 
Amid my people's woe I cry to thee, 

Diana, Luna, Hecate ! 

Deep pondering mind, expander of the breast, 
Mighty within, though outwardly at rest, 
Unclose the gulfs abyssmal of thy shade, 

Be without spells thine ancient might dis- 
play’d ! [Pause. 

Am I too quickly heard ? 

And hath my prayer, 

Ascending there, 

Marred Nature’s order with a word ? 

And greater, ever greater draweth near 
The goddess' throne, her full-orbed sphere, 
Enormous, fearful to the gaze ! 

Its fire grows redder through the haze. . . . 


No nearer ! Threatening orb, I pray ; — 
Ourselves and land and sea thou’ It sweep 
away ! 

Was it then true that dames of Thessaly 
Through sinful trust in magic, thee 
Have downward from thy pathway sung, 

From thee have powers most baleful wrung? . . . 
The glittering shield, behold, it darkles ! 
Sudden it splits, and flares and sparkles 1 
What a hissing ! what a rattling ! 

Thunder and storm-blast fiercely battling ! — 
Humbled I fall before thy throne — 

Pardon ! myself invok'd it, I alone. 

[ Throws himself on his face . 
Thales. What hath this man not seen and 
heard 1 

I know not rightly how with us it far'd. 

Like him I have not felt it. Ne’ertheless 
The hours are out of tune, we must confess, 
And Luna calmly as before, 

In her own place aloft doth soar. 

Homunculus. Behold the pigmies' seat ! 
The mound 

Is pointed now, before 'twas round. 
Convulsion huge I felt ; a rock 
Down from the moon, with sudden shock, 
Hath fallen ; and both friend and foe 
Were crush’d and slaughter'd at a blow ! 

Yet arts like these I needs must praise, 

That, working with creative might, 

Upwards and downwards, could upraise, 

This mountain in a single night. 

Thales. Peace ! 'Twas but fancy. That 
vile brood, — 

To swift destruction let them fare ! 

That thou wert not their king, is good. 

Now to the sea's glad feast repair ! 

Strange guests are honor’d and expected there. 

[ They withdraw. 
Mephis. ( Clambering up the opposite side.) 
Up rocky stairs and steep must I to-day, 
Through ancient oaks’ gnarl'd roots make 
toilsome way. 

Upon my Hartz the piny atmosphere 
Savors of pitch, and that to me is dear, 

'Tis next to brimstone . . . Here, among the 
Greeks, 

E’en for a trace of it one vainly seeks. 
Inquisitive I am, and must inquire 
Wherewith they feed hell-torment and hell-fire. 
Dryad. In thine own land be prudently 
at home ; 

Thou hast not wit enough abroad to roam. 
Towards home thou should’st not turn thy 
thought ; while here 
The honor of the sacred oaks revere. 
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Mephis. The lost will aye in thought arise ; 
What we are used to, is our Paradise. 

But say, what triple objedt do I trace, 

By the dim light, in yonder cavern’s shade? 
Dryad. The Phorkyads ! Go, venture to 
the place, 

And speak to them, if thou art undismay’d ! 
Mephis. And wherefore not? . . . I see 
it with amaze. 

Proud as I am, e’en I must needs confess, 
Their like I ne’er have seen ; their ugliness 
That of our hellish hags o’ersways ! 

Sins reprobated long, — will they 
Waken henceforth the least dismay, 

If men this threefold dread survey ? 

We would not suffer them to dwell 
On threshold of our dreariest Hell ; 

Rooted in Beauty’s land of fame, 

Here to be styl’d antique they claim. . . . 
They stir themselves, to scent me they appear, 
Like vampire-bats, their twitter meets mine 
ear. 

Phorkyad. Give me the eye, my sisters, 
forth to gaze, 

So near our fane who boldly thus delays ! 
Mephis. Most honor’d! To approach you 
give me leave, 

That I your threefold blessing may receive. 

As still unknown indeed I come to you, 

Yet am, methinks, a distant cousin too. 

Gods ancient and rever’d I’ve seen of yore, 
Deeply have Ops and Rhea bow’d before ; 
Your own and Chaos’ sisters, yesternight, 

Or night before, the Parcae, met my sight ; 

Yet on your like I ne’er before have gaz’d. 
Silent I am, delighted and amaz’d. 

Phorkyad. Intelligent this spirit seems to 
be. 

Mephis. That you no bard hath sung, sur- 
prises me. 

And say, most worthy ones, how hath it been 
That of your charms no pidlur’d forms are seen? 
Your shapes should sculpture labor to retain, 
Not Juno, Pallas, Venus, and their train ! 
Phorkyads. Immers’d in solitude and 
night profound, 

Such thought no entrance to our mind hath 
found ! 

Mephis. How should it, from the world 
retir’d, when ye, 

Yourselves by none beheld, can no one see ! 
You in such regions rather should reside 
Where art and splendor reign in equal pride, 
Where from a marble block, with genius rife, 
Steps forth each day a hero into life, 

Where — 


Phorkyads. Silence ! in us wake no long- 
ings new : 

What would it profit us, if more we knew? 

In night begot, to things of night allied, 

Unto ourselves scarce known, unknown to all 
beside. 

Mephis. Not much, indeed, in such case 
can one say. 

But each himself to others can convey : 

One eye, one tooth suffices for you three ; 

So would it tally with mythology, 

In two the being of the three to blend, 

And your third semblance unto me to lend, 

But for brief space. 

One of the Phorkyads. What think you, 
may we try ? 

The Other. We’ll venture — but without 
or tooth or eye. 

Mephis. With these the very best away 
you’ve ta’en ; 

Imperfedl the stern image would remain ! 

One of the Phorkyads. Press one eye 
close — full easily ’ tis done ; 

Now of your canine teeth display but one — 

Forthwith, in profile, perfedt and complete, 

Our sisterly resemblance we shall greet. 

Mephis. Much honor ! Be it so ! 

Phorkyads. So be it ! 

Mephis. (As a Phorkyad in profile .) 

Done ! 

Here stand I Chaos’ well-beloved son ! 

Phorkyads. Daughters of Chaos we, by 
ancient right. 

Mephis. Me now they call, oh shame, 
hermaphrodite ! 

Phorkyads. What beauty our new triad 
gives to view ! 

Of eyes, and eke of teeth, we now have two. 

Mephis. Now must I shroud myself from 
mortal sight, 

In pool of hell the devils to affright. [Exit. 


Rocky bays of the ^Fgean Sea. 

The moon pausing in the zenith. 

Sirens. (Reclined upon the cliffs around , 
fluting and singing.) Thou whom from 
thy realm supernal, 

Downward drew, with rites nodi urn al, 

Weird Thessalian sorceresses, 

With thy glance, all things that blesses, 

Now illume the throng that presses 
Through the waves with billowy motion, 
Flooding all the rippling ocean 
With the splendor of thy light ! 
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Luna fair, thy vassals greet thee ; 

Be propitious, we entreat thee ! 

Nereids and Tritons. ( As wonders of the 
sea,) Sing aloud, with shriller singing, 
Let it, through broad ocean ringing, 

Call its people, far and near ! — 

From the storm’s dread whirlpools hiding, 

We in stillest depths were biding ; 

Gracious song allures us here. 

See, we deck ourselves enraptur’d, 

With the treasures we have captur’d, 

Golden chain and clasp and gem, 

Spangled zone and diadem ; 

All this fruitage is your prey ; 

Down to us these shipwreck’d treasures, 

You have lur’d with your sweet measures, 

You, the Daemons of our bay ! 

Sirens. Well we know, through sea-waves 
gliding, 

In their crystal depths abiding, 

Live the fishes, sorrow-free ; 

Yet blithe roamers, hither thronging, 

We to-day to know are longing 
That ye more than fishes be. 

Nereids and Tritons. Ere your song hath 
hither brought us, 

Of this question we’ve bethought us; 

Sisters, Brothers, hasten we ! 

Briefest journey, doubt dispelling, 

Yieldeth proof sufficing, telling 

That we more than fishes be ! [ They retire. 

Sirens. In a twinkling, straight away, 

Sped to Samothrace have they. 

Vanish’d with a favoring wind ! 

What their purpose ? what to gain, 

Where the high Cabiri reign ? 

Gods they are, the strangest, who, 

Self -evolv’d, are ever new, 

Yet to their own nature blind. 

Kindly linger on thy height, 

Gracious Luna, that the night 
Tarry may, lest daylight breaking 
Drive us hence, our haunts forsaking ! 

Thales. ( On the shore , to Homunculus. ) 
Thee to old Nereus gladly would I lead ; 

Not distant are we from his cave indeed ; 

But sour he is and obstinate, 

Moreover hath a stubborn pate ! 

The race entire of mortal kind 
Is never to the grumbler’s mind. 

But he the future can disclose, 

Hence each to him due reverence shows, 


| And gives him honor at his post ; 

To many he hath rendered aid. 

Homunculus. Let’s knock, that trial may 
be made ! 

, At once my glass and flame it will not cost. 
Nereus. Men’s voices are they, that mine 
ear hath heard ? 

With anger straight mine inmost heart is 
stirr’d ! 

Forms — striving still, who high as gods would 
soar, 

Yet to be like themselves, doom’d evermore. 
Long years could I have dwelt in godlike rest, 
But ever was imped'd to aid the best ; 

And when at last I saw the accomplish’d deed. 
It was as though they ne’er had heard my 
rede. 

Thales. Yet people trust in thee, thou 
Ocean Seer ; 

Wise art thou ; chase us not S This flamelet 
here, 

That man’s similitude doth wear, survey, 

In everything thy counsel he’ll obey. 

Nereus. Counsel ) What good to men 
hath counsel brought ? 

On stubborn ears fall prudent words in vain ; 
Oft as the deed dire punishment hath wrought, 
Self-will’d as ever mortals aye remain. 

| How fatherly I Paris warn'd, or e’er 
; His lust another’s consort did ensnare ! 

On Hellas’ shore fearless he stood and bold ; 
What I in spirit saw, I there foretold : 

The reeking winds, the upstreaming ruddy 
glow, 

Rafters ablaze, murder and death below, 
Troy’s day of doom — fast bound in deathless 
rhyme, 

A terror and a portent for all time. 

The scoffer mock’d the old man’s oracle ; 

He follow’d his own lust, and Ilion fell, 

A giant corpse, slowly its death-pangs ceas’d, — 
To Pindus’ eagles a right welcome feast. 
Ulysses too — did I not oft presage 
To him dark Circe’s wiles, the Cyclop’s rage, 
His own delay, his comrades’ reckless vein. 
And what not else? And hath it brought him 
gain ? 

Till, sorely batter’d, he full late, at last, 

Bv favoring wave on friendly shore was cast. 
Thales. Such conduft to the sage must 
needs give pain ; 

Yet still the good man trieth once again. 

A grain of thanks that richly him repays. 
Tons of ingratitude still overweighs. 

I and this youngster no slight boon require. 

| Wisely to be is now his sole desire. 
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Nereus. Spoil not for me my present 
mood, most rare ! 

Far other aims to-day engross my care ; 

My daughters I’ve invok’d to come to me, 

The Dorides, the Graces of the sea. 

Neither Olympos nor your region bears 
Form so replete with grace, so lithe as theirs. 
From Dragons of the sea, with loveliest mo- ! 

tion, 1 

They cast themselves upon the steeds of 
Ocean, 

One with the element that round them plays, 
The very foam would seem their forms to 
raise. 

’Mid rainbow-hues of Venus’ pearly car, 

Comes Galatea, beauty’s choicest star, 

Who, since on us hath Cypris ceas’d to smile, i 
As goddess honored is on Paphos’ Isle ; I 

And so for long the gracious one doth own, 

As heiress, temple-town and chariot- throne. i 

Away ! Harsh words, and hatred in the heart 
Have in the Father’s raptur’d hour no part. 
Away to Proteus ! Ask that being strange j 
The secret of existence and of change. i 

[He retires towards the sea. : 
Thales. We by this step, it seems, have j 
nothing won ; i 

For if we light on Proteus, straight he’s gone, ! 
And if he wait, he only says at last < 

Things that perplex, and make one stand 
aghast. 

Yet, once for all, such counsel thou dost need ; 
So then to try him, onward let us speed ! 

[They retire . ; 

Sirens. ( On the rocks above .J 
What are these, far off appearing, 

Through the billowy realm careering? 

Like to sails of snowy whiteness, 

Zephyr- guided, such their brightness, 
Hither borne with gentle motion, ' 

These the lustrous nymphs of Ocean ! 
Downward climb we ; hark ! They’re 
singing ; 

Hear ye not their voices ringing ! 

Nereids and Tritons. Those whom thus j 
our hand upraises [ 

Scatter blessings ; — sing their praises ! j 

From Chelone’s giant shield, 

Shines an awful form reveal’d : 

Gods they are whom we rejoicing 
Hither bring, glad paeans voicing. 

Sirens. Little in height, 

Potent in might, 

Hoar gods from the wave 
The shipwreck’d who save ! 


Nereids and Tritons. To our peaceful 
revel speeding, 

The Cabiri we are leading ; 

Where their power the hapless shieldeth, 

Kindly sway there Neptune wieldeth. 

Sirens. Yield we must to you. 

Ye the sinking crew, 

With resistless power, 

Save in shipwreck’s hour. 

Nereids and Tritons. Three we bring, 
our triumph sharing, 

But the fourth refus’d, declaring 
That for all abiding yonder, 

He the sole one is to ponder. 

Sirens. Thus one god doth jeer 
At his fellows still. 

All the good revere, 

Dread ye every ill ! 

Nereids and Tritons. There of them 
should seven be. 

. Sirens. Where then are the other three? 

Nereids and Tritons. That we cannot 
answer: rather, 

On Olympos question farther : 

There the eighth perchance is pining, 
Whom none thinks upon. Inclining 
Graciously, they us have greeted — 

But ail are not yet completed. 

The incomparable, these ; — 

Pressing onward, aye aspiring, 

Full of longing, still desiring 
What can ne’er be reach’d, to seize. 

Sirens. Every power enthron’d, 

Sun or Moon that sways, 

In our prayers is own’d ; 

’Tis our wont ; it pays. 

Nereids and Tritons. How brightly shines 
our fame, behold, 

Leading this festivity ! 

Sirens. Heroes of the ancient days 
Lack henceforth their meed of praise, 
How great soe’er their fame of old ; 
Though they have won the fleece of gold, 
Ye have the Cabiri. 

( Repeated in full Chorus .) 

Though they have won the fleece of gold, 

We I ye 1 have the Cabiri. 

[The Nereids and Tritons pass on. 

Homunculus. These uncouth figures, I am 
fain 

For earthen pots to take them, 

‘Gainst them the wise ones strike amain 

Their stubborn heads, and break them I 
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Thales. The very thing they most de- 
sire. 

The rusty coin is valued higher. 

Proteus. ( Unperceived, ) This pleases me, 
the old in fable : 

The stranger ’tis, the more respe<5table ! 

Thales. Where art thou, Proteus? 

Proteus. ( Ventriloquizing , now near , now 
faraway.) Here! and here ! 

Thales. I pardon the stale jest ; appear, 
And with a friend vain words forego ! 

From a false place dost speak, I know. 

Proteus. ( As from a distance.) Farewell ! 

Thales. (Softly to Homunculus. ) 

He’s close at hand. Now brightly flare, 
He’s curious as a fish ; where’er 
He hide himself, that flame, be sure, 

Hither forthwith will him allure. 

Homunculus. Full light I’ll pour, yet care 
must take 

Lest with the shock the glass should break. 

Proteus. ( In the form of a gigantic por- 
poise.) What shines with radiancy so 
dear ? 

Thales. ( Concealing Homunculus.^ 

Good ! If thou wish it, thou canst draw more 
near ; 

Let the slight trouble vex thee not, I pray, 
Thyself upon two human feet display. 

’Tis solely by our leave, and courtesy, 

That what we now conceal, who wills may 
see. 

Proteus. (In a noble form.) Thy sophist’s 
tricks, it seems, dost still employ. 

Thales. Thy figure to transform still gives 
thee joy. 

[He has uncovered Homunculus. 

Proteus. (Astonished.) A glittering 
dvvarflein ! Ne’er beheld before ! 

Thales. Fain to exist, he counsel doth im- 
plore. 

He is, from him I heard it, come to earth 
Only half- form’d, through some mysterious 
birth. 

Fairly endow’d with qualities ideal, 

The power he lacks, firmly to grasp the real, 

1 ill now the glass alone to him gives weight; 
But he at once would be incorporate. 

Proteus. A genuine virgin’s son art thou; 
Bom ere thou shouldest be, I trow ! 

Thales. (In a whisper.) Further it seem- 
eth critical to me ; 

He an hermaphrodite appears to be. 

Proteus. The sooner ’twill succeed ; 
where’er 

He comes, he happily will fare. 


; With much reflexion we may here dispense ; 

| In the broad sea thy being must commence ; 
On a small scale one there begins, 

Well pleas’d the smallest to devour; 

Till, waxing step by step, one wins, 

For loftier achievement, ampler power. 

Homunculus. A tender air is wafted here ; 
Dear is to me the breeze, the fragrance dear ! 
Proteus. Right, dearest youth ! Farther 
away 

Still more delightful ’twill be found ; 

Ineffable the airs that play 

This narrow tongue of land around. 

Thence, near enough, the train we see, 

Now floating hither. Come with me ! 

Thales. I too will go with thee; proceed! 
Homunculus. A threefold spirit-step, won- 
drous indeed ! 


Telchines of Rhodes. (Upon hippocampi 
and sea-dragons , bearing Neptune'* s tri- 
dent.) 

Chorus. The trident we forg’d, wherewith 
Neptune assuages 

Old Ocean’s wild waves, when most fiercely 
he rages : 

His clouds when the Thunderer spreads o’er 
the skies, 

To their rolling terrific then Neptune replies; 

And when from on high the jagg’d lightning 
doth leap, 

Then wave after wave dashes up from the 
deep; 

And all that in anguish their joint rage o’er- 
power’d, 

Long whirl’d to and fro, by the depth is de- 
vour’d ; 

To-day then the sceptre to us hath he lent. — 

Now joyously float we, serene and content ! 

Sirens. You, to Helios dedicated, 

You, to bright day consecrated, 

Hail we to this hour, whose light 
Doth to Luna’s praise invite ! 

Telchines. Thou loveliest Queen of yon 
o’ervaulting sphere, 

The praise of thy brother with rapture dost 
hear ; 

To Rhodus’ blest island*an ear thou dost lend, 

Thence one deathless paean to him doth as- 
cend. 

The day-course he opens and with fiery gaze, 

When finish’d his journey, our troop he 
surveys ; 
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The cities and hills, shore and wave, yield de- 
light 

To the glorious God, and are lovely and 
bright. 

No mist hovers o’er us, and should one draw 
near, 

A ray and a zephyr — the island is clear : 

His form the high god beholds multiplied 
there, 

As stripling, as giant, the Mighty, the Fair — 
The power of the gods it was we who began 
To portray in the form, not unworthy, of 
man. 

Proteus. Grudge them not their boastful 
singing, 

To the holy sun, life-bringing, 

Dead works are an idle jest. 

Fusing mould they; when completed 
Stands their god with rapture greeted, 
Straight with triumph swells their breast ! 
These proud gods, so fondly cherish’d, — 
What their doom, inquire ye ? Prone, 

By an earthquake overthrown, 

Melted, they long since have perish’d. 

Toil of earth, whate’er it be, 

Nothing is but drudgery ; 

Life in ocean better fareth : 

Thee to endless water beareth 
Proteus-Dolphin. \He transforms himself. 
Fairly sped ! 

Bravely, on my back careering, 

Thou shait prosper, onward steering, 

And to Ocean thee I’ll wed. 

Thales. Obey the noble inspiration, 

And at its source begin creation, 

Make ready for the great emprise ! 

By laws eternal still ascending, 

Through myriad forms of being wending, 

To be a man in time thou’ It rise. 

[Homunculus mounts the Proteus dolphin. 
Proteus. In spirit come to boundless 
ocean : j 

Unfetter’d there in every motion, 

At thine own pleasure thou shait wend ; 

But let not higher rank allure thee ; 

Attaining manhood, I assure thee, 

Then all with thee is at an end ! 

Thales. As it may happen ; good it seems 
to me, 

In one’s own day a stalwart man to be. 

Proteus. (To Thales. ) One of your 
stamp, perchance ! For they 
Abide awhile, nor pass away ; 

Since ’mong the troops of spirits pale, 

As pass the centuries, thy form I hail. 


Sirens. ( On the rocks.) See yon cloud- 
lets, how they mingle 
Round the moon in circlet bright ! 

Doves they are, whom love doth kindle. 
With their pinions pure as light ! 

Paphos hath her bird-choir sent us. 

Girt with radiance they appear. 

Now our fete may well content us, 
Fraught with rapture full and clear ! 
Nereus. (Approaching Thales. ) Yonder 
ring, an airy vision 
Nightly wanderer might maintain ; 

But with juster intuition. 

Other views we entertain : 

Doves they are, whose escort playeth 
Round my daughter’s pearly car; 

Wondrous art their movement swayeth, 

Learn ’d by them in days afar. 

Thales. That I also hold for best, 

Peace that yieldeth to the good, 

If in warm and silent nest 
Something holy still doth brood. 

Psylli and Marsi. ( On sea-bulls , sea- 

calves, and sea-rams.) In the rugged 
Cyprian caves, 

Shelter’d from the shocks of Ocean, 

From the earthquake’s dire commotion, 
Fann’d by Zephyr’s viewless waves, 

There, as in the days afar, 

We, with conscious rapture, are 
Guardians of Cythera’s car, 

And through breathings of the night, 

Through the rippling wavelets bright. 

Viewless still to mortal sight, 

We the loveliest daughter lead. 

Us nor winged lion scares, 

Nor eagle, as our task we ply, 

Nor cross, nor crescent, though it flares 
Aloft, emblazon’d in the sky ; 

To and fro, alternate swaying, 

Each the other driving, slaying, 

Fields and towns in ashes laying: 

Thus with joyous speed. 

Onward our loveliest mistress we lead. 

Sirens. Circling still, with gentle mo- 
tion, 

Round the chariot, line on line, 

Gliding o’er the waves of ocean, 

With your movements serpentine, 

Come ye stalwart Nereides, 

Sturdy damsels, gracious, wild ; 

Bring ye, tender Dorides, 

Galatea, fair and mild, 

Image of her mother, she 
Earnest is, of god-like mien, 

Worthy immortality. 
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Yet, like earth’s fair dames, your queen 
Winsome is, with grace serene ! 

Dorides. (Passing in chorus before 
Nereus, mounted upon dolphins.) 

Luna, light and shadow throwing, 

Round this youthful band, shine clear ! 

For we come our Father showing 
Prayerfully, our bridegrooms dear. 

(To Nereus.) 

Them, soft pity’s voice obeying, 

From the rock’s fell tooth we bore, 

And on moss and sea-weed laying, 
Warm’d them back to light once more ; 
Kisses upon us bestowing, 

Thus their grateful temper showing ; 

View them kindly, we implore ! 

Nereus. Precious indeed the twofold 
gain: 

To show compassion, and delight obtain ! 
Dorides. Dost praise, O Father, our en- 
deavor ? 

Grudge us not our joy, well-earn’d ; . 
Deathless youth, enjoyed forever 
In the bliss of love return’d ! 

Nereus. Would ye enjoy your captur’d 
treasure ! 

Then mould each youth to be a man ; 
Powerless am I to do your pleasure ; 

Accord your prayer Zeus only can. 

The waves, whose foam around you playeth, 
All steadfastness in love ignore, 

And if its spell no longer swayeth, 

Then place them quietly ashore. 

Dorides. Dear ye are, sweet youths, in 
sooth ; 

Yet from you we needs must sever : 

We have crav’d eternal truth, 

But the Gods allow it never ! 

The Youths. Gallant sailor-youths and 
true, 

If ye still will fondly tend us ; 

Life so fair we never knew, 

Nor could fate a fairer send us. 

[Galatea approaches in the shell chariot . 

Nereus. ’Tis thou, my beloved one 1 
Galatea. O Sire 1 what delight ! 

Linger, ye dolphins, enchain’d is my sight. 

Nereus. Gone already ! They forsake me, 
Speeding on with circling motion ! 

What to them the heart’s emotion ! 

Oh ! that with them they would take me 1 
Yet such rapture yields one gaze, 

The livelong year it well repays. 

Thales. Hail! all hail 1 The cry re- 
new! 


Blooms my spirit, pierced through 
By the Beautiful, the True I . . . 

All from water sprang amain ! 

All things water doth sustain : 

Ocean grant thy deathless reign ! 

Were no clouds by thee outspread, 

No rich brooklets by thee fed, 

On their course no rivers sped, 

And no streamlets perfected, 

What then were the world, what were ocean 
and plain ? 

’Tis thou, who the freshness of life dost main- 
tain. 

Echo. ( Chorus of the collective circles.) 
’Tis thou, from whom freshness of life pours 
amain ! 

N ereus. Far distant now they wheel and turn , 
And vainly glance for glance must yearn ; 
Circle in circle wide extending, 

The countless throngs, in order blending. 
Urge o’er the waves their glad career. 

But Galatea’s pearly throne, 

Behold I still, behold ; alone 
Now it glitters like a star 
'Midst the crowd ; with radiance tender, 
Shines through the press the lov’d one’s splen- 
dor ; 

Though so far, so very far, 

Still it shimmers bright and clear, 

Ever true and ever near ! 

Homunculus. In this moisture calm and 
dear, 

All I shine on doth appear 
Exquisitely fair ! 

Proteus. In this living dewy sphere, 

First thy fiamelet shinetlr clear. 

Breathing tones most rare. 

Nereus. But lo ! what new mystery, fraught 
with surprise, 

Reveals itself now, ’mid yon crowds, to our 
eyes? 

What flames round the shell, round the feet of 
my child? 

Now strongly it glitters, now sweetly, now 
mild, 

As if by the pulses of love it were sway’d ! 
Thales. Homunculus is it, by Proteus be- 
tray’d ... 

A yearning majestic these symptoms disclose, 
Presageful they tell of his passionate throes ; 
Against the bright throne he’ll be shatter’d ! 
It glows, 

It flashes, it sparkles, abroad now it flows ! 
Sirens. What marvel illumines the billows, 
which dash 

Against one another in glory ? They flash, 
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They waver, they hitherward glitter, and 
bright 

All forms are ablaze in the pathway of night ; 
And all things are gleaming, by fire girt 
around. 

Prime source of creation, let Eros be crown’d ! 

Hail ye billows ! Hail to thee, 

Girt by holy fire, O sea ! 


Water hail ! Hail fire’s bright glare I 
Hail to this adventure rare ! 

All Together. Hail each softly blowing 
gale ! 

Caverns rich in marvels, hail ! 

Highly honor’d evermore 
Be the elemental four ! 
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Enter Helena, with a chorus of captive 
Trojan women . Penthalis, leader of the 
chorus . 

Helena. The much admir’d and much 
upbraided, Helena, 

From yonder strand I come, where erst we dis- 
embark’d, 

Still giddy from the roll of ocean’s billowy 
. surge, 

Which, through Poseidon’s favor and through 
Euros’ might. 

On lofty crested backs hither hath wafted us, 

From Phrygia’s open field, to our ancestral 
bays. 

Yonder King Menelaus, glad of his return, 

With his brave men of war, rejoices on the 
beach. 

But oh, thou lofty mansion, bid me welcome 
home, 

Thou, near the steep decline, which Tynda- 
reus, my sire. 

From Pallas’ hill returning, here hath builded 
up ; 


Which also was adorn’d beyond all Sparta’s 
homes, 

What time with Clytemnestra, sister-like, I 
grew, 

With Castor, Pollux, too, playing in joyous 
sport. 

Wings of yon brazen portals, you I also hail ! 

Through you, ye guest-inviting, hospitable 
gates, 

Hath Menelaus once, from many princes 
chosen, 

Shone radiant on my sight, in nuptial sort 
array’d. 

Expand to me once more, that I the king’s 
behest 

May faithfully discharge, as doth the spouse 
beseem. 

Let me within, and all henceforth behind re- 
main, 

That, charg’d with doom, till now darkly hath 
round me storm’d ! 

For since, by care untroubled, I these sites 
forsook, 

Seeking Cythera’s fane, as sacred wont enjoin’d, 
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And by the spoiler there was seiz’d, the Phry- 
gian, 

Happen’d have many things, whereof men far 
and wide 

Are fain to tell, but which not fain to hear 
is he 

Of whom the tale, expanding, hath to fable 
grown. 

Chorus. Disparage not, O glorious dame, 

Honor’d possession of highest estate ! 

For sole unto thee is the greatest boon given ; 

The fame of beauty that all overtowers ! 

The hero’s name before him resounds, 

So strides he with pride ; 

Nathless at once the stubbomest yields 

To beauty, the presence which all things sub- 
dues. 

Helena. Enough ! I with my spouse, ] 
ship-borne, have hither sped, 

And to his city now by him before am sent. 

But what the thought he harbors, that X can- 
not guess. 

Come I as consort hither? Come I as a queen ? 

Come I as vidtim for the prince’s bitter pangs, 

And for the evils dire, long suffer’d by the 
Greeks ? 

Conquer’d I am ; but whether captive, know 
I not : 

For the Immortal Powers fortune and fame 
for me 

Have doom’d ambiguous; direful ministers 
that wait 

On beauty’s form, who even on this threshold 
here, 

With dark and threat ’ning mien, stand bodeful 
at my side ! 

Already, ere we left the hollow ship, my 
spouse 

Look’d seldom on me, spake no comfortable 
word ; 

As though he mischief brooded, facing me he 
sat. 

But now, when to Eurotas’ deeply curving 
shores 

Steering our course, scarce had our foremost 
vessel’s beak 

The land saluted, spake he, as by God in- 
spir’d : 

u Here let my men of war, in order’d ranks, 
disbark ; 

I marshal them, drawn up upon the ocean 
strand ; 

But thou, pursue thy way, not swerving from 
the banks, 

Laden with fruit, that bound Eurotas’ sacred 
stream, 


Thy coursers guiding o’er the moist, enameH’d 
meads, 

Until thou may’st arrive at that delightful 
plain, 

Where Lacedaemon, once a broad fruit-bear- 
ing held, 

By mountains stern surrounded lifteth now its 
walls. 

Set thou thy foot within the tower-crown’d 
princely house, 

Assemble thou the maids, whom I at parting 
left, 

And with them summon too the wise old 
stewardess. 

Bid her display to thee the treasures’ ample 
store, 

As by thy sire bequeath’d, and which, in 
peace and war, 

Increasing evermore, I have myself up-piled. 

All standing shait thou find in anck&t order ; 
for, 

This is the prince’s privilege, that to his home, 

When he returns at last, safe everything he 
finds, 

Each in its proper place, as he hath left it 
there. 

For nothing of himself the slave hath power 
to change. ’ * 

Chorus. Oh, gladden now, with glorious 
wealth, 

Ever increasing, thine eye and heart ! 

For beautiful chains, the adornment of crowns, 

Are priding themselves, in haughty repose ; 

But step thou in, and challenge them all. 

They arm themselves straight ; 

I joy to see beauty contend for the prize, 

With gold, and with pearls, and with jewels 
of price. 

Helena. Forthwith hath follow’d next this 
mandate of my lord : 

“ Now when in order thou all things hast duly 
seen. 

As many tripods take, as needful thou may’st 
deem, 

And vessels manifold, which he at hand re- 
quires. 

Who duly would perform the sacrificial rite, 

The caldrons, and the bowls, and shallow 
altar-plates ; 

Let purest water, too, from sacred fount be 
there, 

In lofty pitchers; further, store of season’d 
wood, 

Quick to accept the flame, hold thou in 
readiness ; 

A knife, of sharpest edge, let it not fail at last. 
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But I all other things to thy sole care resign.” 

So spake he, urging me at once to part ; but 
naught, 

Breathing the breath of life, the orderer ap- 
points, 

That, to the Olympians’ honor, he to slaughter 
doom’d : 

Suspicious seems it 1 yet, dismiss I further 
care ; 

To the high gods* decree be everything re- 
ferr’d, 

Who evermore fulfil, what they in thought 
conceive ; 

It may, in sooth, by men, as evil or as good 

Be counted, it by us, poor mortals, must be 
borne. 

Full oft the ponderous axe on high the priest 
hath rais’d, 

In consecration o’er the earth-bow’ d vi<5tim’s 
neck. 

Nor could achieve the rite, for he was hinder’d, 

Or by approaching foe, or intervening God. 
Chorus. What now will happen, canst 
thou not guess ; 

Enter, queen, enter thou in. 

Strong of heart ! 

Evil cometh and good 
Unexpected to mortals; 

Though foretold, we credit it not. 

Troya was burning, have we not seen 
Death before us, terrible death ! 

And are we not here, 

Bound to thee, serving with joy, 

Seeing the dazzling sunshine of heaven, 
And of earth too the fairest, 

Kind one — thyself — happy are we ! 

Helena. Come what come may ! What- 
e’er impends, me it behoves 

To ascend, without delay, into the royal 
house, 

Long miss’d, oft yearn’d for, well-nigh for- 
feited ; 

Before mine eyes once more it stands, I know 
not how. 

My feet now bear me not so lightly as of yore, 

When up the lofty steps I, as a child, have 
sprung. 

Chorus. Fling now, O sisters, ye 
Captives who mourn your lot, 

All your sorrows far from you. 

Share ye your mistress’ joy 1 
Share ye Helena’s joy, 

Who to the dear paternal hearth, 

Though returning full late in sooth, 
Nathless with surer, firmer tread 
Joyfully now approaches ! 


Praise ye the holy ones, 

Happy restoring ones, 

Gods, the home-leaders, praise ye ! 

Soars the enfranchis’d one, 

As upon outspread wings, 

Over the roughest fate, while in vain 
Pines the captur’d one, yearning- fraught, 
Over the prison -battlements 
Arms outstretching, in anguish. 

Nathless her a god hath seized, 

The exil’d one, 

And from Ilion’s wreck 

Bare her hitherward back once more, 

To the ancient, the newly-adorned 
Father-house, 

After unspeakable 
Pleasure and anguish, 

Earlier youthful time, 

Newly quicken’d, to ponder. 

Penthalis. (As leader of the Chorus.) 

Forsake ye now of song the joy-surrounded 
path, 

And toward the portal -wings turn ye forthwith 
your gaze ! 

What see I, sisters? Here, returneth not the 
queen ? 

With step of eager haste, comes she not back 
to us ? — 

What is it, mighty queen, that in the palace- 
halls, 

Instead of friendly hail, could there encounter 
thee, 

And shatter thus thy being? Thou conceal’st 
it not ; 

For I abhorrence see, impress’d upon thy brow, 

And noble anger, that contendeth with sur- 
prise. 

Helena. ( Who has left the folded doors 
open , excited . ) No vulgar fear beseems 
the daughter of high Zeus, 

And her no lightly-fleeting terror-hand may 
touch ; 

But that dire horror which, from womb of 
ancient Night, 

In time primeval rising, still in divers shapes, 

Like lurid clouds, from out the mountain’s 
fiery gorge, 

Whirls itself forth, may shake even the hero's 
breast. 

Thus have the Stygian gods, with horror 
fraught, to-day 

Mine entrance to the house so mark’d, that 
fain I am, 

Back from the oft-time trod, long-yearn’d-for 
threshold, now, 
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Like to a guest dismiss’d, departing, to re- 
tire. 

Yet no, retreated have I hither to the light ; 

No further shall ye drive me, Powers, whoe’er 
ye be ! 

Some expiation I’ll devise, then purified, 

The hearth -flame welcome may the consort as 
the lord. 

Leader of the Chorus. Discover, noble 
queen, to us thy handmaidens, 

Devotedly who serve thee, what hath come to 
pass ! 

Helena. What I have seen ye too, with 
your own eyes, shall see, 

If ancient Night, within her wonder-teeming 
womb, 

Hath not forthwith engulf’d, once more, her 
ghastly birth ; 

But yet, that ye may know, with words I’ll tell 
it you : — 

What time the royal mansion’s gloomy inner 
court, 

Upon my task intent, with solemn step I trod, 

I wonder’d at the drear and silent corridors. 

Fell on mine ear no sound of busy servitors, 

No stir of rapid haste, officious, met my gaze ; 

Before me there appear’d no maid, no stew- 
ardess, 

Who every stranger erst, with friendly greet- 
ing, hail’d. 

But when I near’d at length the bosom of the 
hearth, 

There saw I, by the light of dimly smoulder- 
ing fire, 

Crouch’d on the ground, a crone, close-veil’d, 
of stature huge, 

Not like to one asleep, but as absorb’d in 
thought ! 

With accent of command I summon her to 
work, 

The' stewardess in her surmising, whom per- 
chance 

My spouse, departing hence, with foresight 
there had plac’d ; 

Yet, closely muffl’d up, still sits she, motion- 
less ; 

At length, upon my threat, uplifts she her 
right arm, 

As though from hearth and hall she motion’d 
me away. 

Wrathful from her I turn, and forthwith hasten 
out, 

Towards the steps, whereon aloft the Tha- 
lamos 

Rises adorn’d, thereto the treasure-house hard 
by; 


When, on a sudden, starts the wonder from 
the floor ; 

Barring with lordly mien my passage, she her- 
self 

In haggard height displays, with hollow eyes, 
blood-grim’d, 

An aspe6I weird and strange, confounding eye 
and thought. 

Yet speak I to the winds ; for language all in 
vain 

Creatively essays to body forth such shapes. 
There see herself ! The light she ventures to 
confront ! 

Here are we master, till the lord and monarch 
comes ; 

The ghastly brood of Night doth Phoebus, 
beauty’s friend, 

Back to their caverns drive, or them he sub- 
jugates. 

[Phorkyas stepping on the threshold , between 
the door-posts . 

Chorus. Much have I liv’d through, 
although my tresses 

Youthfully waver still round my temples ; 

| Manifold horrors have mine eyes witness’d ; 

! Warfare’s dire anguish, Uion’s night, 

When it fell ; 

Through the o’erclouded, dust overshadow’d, 
Tumult of war, to gods have I hearken’d, 
Fearfully shouting ; hearken’d while discord's 
Brazen voices clang through the field 
Rampart'wards. 

Ah, yet standing were Uion’s 
Ramparts ; nathless the glowing flames 
Shot from neighbor to neighbor roof, 

Ever spreading from here and there, 

With their tempest’s fiery blast, 

Over the night-darken’d city. — 

Flying, saw I through smoke and glare, 

! And the flash of the tongued flames, 

! Dreadful, threatening gods draw near ; 

! Wondrous figures, of giant mould, 

| Onward striding through the weird 
I Gloom of fire-luminous vapor. 

! Saw I them, or did my mind, 

I Anguish-torn, itself body forth 
! Phantoms so terrible — nevermore 
| Can I tell ; but that I this 
: Horrible shape with eyes behold, 

! This of a surety know I ! 
i Yea, with my hands could clutch it even, 
j Did not fear, from the perilous 
j Venture, ever withhold me. 





Tell me, of Phorkyas’ 

Daughters which art thou ? 

For to that family 
Thee must I liken. 

Art thou, may be, one of the gray-born ? 
One eye only, and but one tooth 
Using still alternately ? 

One of the Graiae art thou ? 

Barest thou, Horror, 

Thus beside beauty, 

Or to the searching glance 
Phoebus’ unveil thee? 

Nathless step thou forward undaunted ; I 
For the horrible sees he not, 

As his hallow’d glances yet 
Never gaz'd upon shadows. 

But a tragical fate, alas, 

Us, poor mortals, constrains to bear. 

Anguish of vision, unspeakable, 

Which the contemptible, ever-detestable, 
Doth in lowers of beauty wake ! 

Yea, so hearken then, if thou dar’st 
Us to encounter, hear our curse, 

Hark to each imprecation’s threat, j 

Out of the curse- breathing lips of the happy j 
ones, 

Who by the gods created are ! 

Phorkyas. Trite is the word, yet high and 
true remains the sense : 

That Shame and Beauty ne’er together, hand 
in hand, 

Their onward way pursue, earth’s verdant path 
along. 

Deep-rooted in these twain dwelleth an ancient 
grudge, 

So that, where'er they happen on their way to 
meet, 

Upon her hated rival turneth each her back ; 
Then onward speeds her course with greater 
vehemence, 

Shame fill’d with sorrow, Beauty insolent of 
mood, 

Till her at length embraces Orcus' hollow night, 
Unless old age erewhile her haughtiness hath 
tam’d. 

You find I now, ye wantons, from a foreign 
shore, 

With insolence o’erflowing, like the clamorous 
flight 

Of cranes, with shrilly scream that high above 
our heads, 

A long and moving cloud, croaking send down 
their noise, 


Which the lone pilgrim lures, wending his 
silent way, 

Aloft to turn his gaze; yet on their course 
they fare, 

He also upon his : so will it be with us. 

Who are ye then, that thus around the mon- 
arch’s house, 

With Maenad rage, ye dare like drunken ones 
to rave ? 

Who are ye then that ye the house’s stew- 
ardess 

Thus bay, like pack of hounds hoarsely that 
bay the moon ? 

Think ye, ’ tis hid from me, the race whereof 
ye are ? 

Thou youthful, war-begotten, battle-nurtur’d 
brood, 

Lewd and lascivious thou, seducers and se- 
duc’d, 

Unnerving both the soldier’s and the burgher’s 
strength ! 

Seeing your throng, to me a locust -swarm ye 
seem, 

Which, settling down, conceals the young 
green harvest-field. 

Wasters of others’ toil ! ye dainty revellers, 

Destroyers in its bloom of all prosperity ! 

Thou conquer’d merchandise, exchang’d and 
marketed ! 

Helena. Who in the mistress’ presence 
chides her handmaidens, 

Audacious, doth o’erstep her household priv- 
ilege ; 

For her alone beseems the praiseworthy to 
praise, 

As also that to punish which doth merit blame. 

Moreover with the service am I well content, 

Which these have render’d me, what time 
proud Ilion’s strength 

Beleaguer’d stood, and fell and sank; nor less 
indeed 

When we, of our sea-voyage the dreary change- 
ful woe 

Endur’d, where commonly each thinks but of 
himself. 

Here also I expedl the like from this blithe 
train ; 

Not what the servant is, we ask, but how he 
serves. 

Therefore be silent thou, and snarl at them no 
more ! 

If thou the monarch’s house till now hast 
guarded well 

Filling the mistress’ place, that for thy praise 
shall count ; 
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But now herself is come, therefore do thou re- 
tire, 

Lest chastisement be thine, instead of well- 
ear n’d meed ! 

Phorkyas. The menial train to threat, a 
sacred right remains, 

Which the illustrious spouse of heaven -favor'd 
lord 

Through many a year doth earn of prudent 
governance. 

Since that, now recogniz’d, thy ancient place 
as queen, 

And mistress of the house, once more thou 
dost resume, 

The long-time loosen’d reins grasp thou ; be 
ruler here, 

And in possession take the treasures, us with 
them ! 

Me before all protedl, who am the elder-bcfrn, 

From this young brood, who seem, thy swan- 
like beauty near, 

But as a basely winged flock of cackling geese ! 

Leader of the Chorus. How hideous 
beside beauty showeth hideousness ! 

Phorkyas. How foolish by discretion’s 
side shows foolishness ! 

[. Henceforth the choristers respond in turn , 
stepping forth singly from the Chorus . 

First Chorister. Tell us of Father Erebus, 
tell us of Mother Night ! 

Phorkyas. Speak thou of Scylla, speak of 
her, thy sister-born ! 

Second Chorister. From thy ancestral 
tree springs many a monster forth. 

Phorkyas. To Orcus hence, away ! Seek 
thou thy kindred there ! 

Third Chorister. Who yonder dwell, in 
sooth, for thee are far too young. 

Phorkyas. Tiresias, the hoary, go, make 
love to him ! 

Fourth Chorister. Orion’s nurse of old, 
was thy great-granddaughter. 

Phorkyas. Harpies, so I suspedl, did rear 
thee up in filth. 

Fifth Chorister. Thy cherish’d meagre- 
ness, whereon dost nourish that ? 

Phorkyas. ’Tis not with blood, for which 
so keenly thou dost thirst. 

Sixth Chorister. For corpses dost thou 
hunger, loathsome corpse thyself ! 

Phorkyas. Within thy shameless jaw the 
teeth of vampires gleam. 

Seventh Chorister. Thine I should stop 
were I to tell thee who thou art. 

Phorkyas. First do thou name thyself ; 
the riddle then is solv’d. 


Helena. Not wrathful, but in grief, step 
I between you now, 

Forbidding such alternate quarrel’s angry 
noise ; 

For to the ruler naught more hurtful can be- 
fall, 

Than, ’mong his trusty servants, sworn and 
secret strife ; 

The echo of his mandate then to him no more, 

In swift accomplish’d deed responsively re- 
turns ; 

No, stormful and self-will’d, it rages him 
around, 

The self-bewilder’d one, and chiding still in 
vain. 

Nor this alone ; ye have in rude unmanner’ d 
wrath 

Unblessed images of dreadful shapes evok’d, 

Which so encompass me, that whirl’d I feel 
myself 

To Orcus down, despite these my ancestral 
fields. 

Is it remembrance? Was it frenzy seiz’d on me? 

Was I all that ? and am I? shall I henceforth be 

The dread and phantom -shape of those town- 
wasting ones ? 

The maidens quail : but thou, the eldest, thou 
dost stand. 

Calm and unmov’d ; speak, then, to me some 
word of sense ! 

Phorkyas. Who of long years recalls the 
fortune manifold, 

To him Heaven’s highest favor seems at last a 
dream. 

But thou, so highly favor’d, past all bound or 
goal, 

Saw’st, in thy life-course, none but love-in- 
flamed men, 

Kindled by impulse rash to boldest enterprise. 

Theseus by passion stirr’d full early seiz’d on 
thee, 

A man of glorious form, and strong as Her- 
acles. 

Helena. Forceful he bore me off, a ten- 
year slender roe, 

And in Aphidnus’ keep shut me, in Attica. 

Phorkyas. But thence full soon set free, 
by Castor, Pollux too, 

In marriage wast thou sought by chosen hero- 
band. 

Helena. Yet hath Patroclus, he, Pelides’ 
other self, 

My secret favor won, as willingly I own. 

Phorkyas. But thee thy father hath to 
Menelaus wed, 

Bold rover of the sea, and house-sustainer too. 
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Helena. His daughter gave he, gave to 
him the kingdom's sway ; 

And from our wedded union sprang Hermione. 

Phorkyas. But while he strove afar, for 
Crete, his heritage, 

To thee, all lonely, came an all too beauteous 
guest. . 

Helena. Wherefore the time recall of that 
half-widowhood, 

And what destruction dire to me therefrom 
hath grown ! 

Phorkyas. That voyage unto me, a free- 
born dame of Crete, 

Hath also capture brought and weary servitude. 

Helena. As stewardess forthwith, he did 
appoint thee here, 

With much entrusted, — fort and treasure boldly 
won. 

Phorkyas. All which thou didst forsake, 
by II ion's tower-girt town 

Allur'd, and by the joys, the exhaustless joys 
of love. 


Helena. Remind me not of joys. No, 
an infinitude 

Of all too bitter woe o'erwhelm'd my heart 
and brain. 

Phorkyas. Nathless 'tis said thou didst in 
twofold shape appear; 

Seen within Ilion's walls, and seen in Egypt too. 

Helena. Confuse thou not my brain, dis- 
traught and desolate ! 

Here even, who I am in sooth I cannot tell. 

Phorkyas. 'Tis also said, from out the 
hollow shadow-realm, 

Achilles, passion-fir'd, hath join'd himself to 
thee, 

Whom he hath lov'd of old, 'gainst all resolves 
of Fate. 

Helena. As phantom I myself, to him a 
phantom bound ; 

A dream it was — thus e'en the very words de- 
clare, 

I faint, and to myself a phantom I become. 

[She sinks into the arms of the semi-chorus . 
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Chorus. Silence ! Silence ! 

False seeing one, false speaking one, thou ! 
Through thy horrible, single-tooth’d lips, 
Ghastly, what exhaleth 
From such terrible loathsome gulf! 

For the malignant one, kindliness feigning, j 
Rage of wolf 'neath the sheep's woolly fleece, | 
Far more terrible is unto me than 
Jaws of the hound three-headed. 

Anxiously watching stand we here : 

When ? How ? Where of such malice 

Bursteth the tempest 

From this deep-lurking brood of Hell ? 

Now, 'stead of friendly words, freighted 
with comfort, 

Lethe-bestowing, gracious and mild, 

Thou art summoning from times departed, 
Thoughts of the past most hateful, 
Overshadowing not alone 
All sheen gilding the present, 

Also the future's 

Mildly glimmering light of hope. 

Silence ! Silence ! , 

That fair Helena's soul, 

Ready e'en now to take flight, 

Still may keep, yea firmly keep 
The form of all forms, the loveliest, 

Ever illumin'd of old by the sun. 

[Helena has revived, and again stands in 
the midst . 

Phorkyas. Forth emerge from fleeting 
cloudlets, sun resplendent of this day, 

If when veil'd thou could’st delight us, daz- 
zling now thy splendor reigns. 

As the world unfolds before thee, thou dost 
gaze with gracious look. 

Though as hideous they revile me, well the 
beautiful I know. 

Helena. Giddy from the void I issue, that 
in fainting round me clos'd, 

Rest once more I fain would cherish, for sore- 
weary are my limbs ; 

Yet the queen it still beseemeth, yea all mor- 
tals it beseems, 

Self-controll'd, to man their spirits, whatsoe'er 
of ill may threat. 

Phorkyas. In thy greatness now thou 
standest, in thy beauty 'fore us there, 
Tells thy glance that thou commandest ; what 
command’st thou? speak it forth ! 
Helena. The delay your strife occasion'd, 
now prepare ye to retrieve : 

Haste, a sacrifice to order, as the king com- 
manded me ! 


Phorkyas. In the palace all is ready : cen- 
ser, tripod, sharpen'd axe, 

For lustration and for incense; now the 
destin'd vi6Um show 1 

Helena. That to me the king disclos'd 
not. 

Phorkyas. Spake it not? O doleful 
word I 

Helena. What the sorrow that o'er powers 
thee? 

Phorkyas. Queen, it is thyself art meant ! 

Helena. I ? 

Phorkyas. And these. 

Chorus. Oh, woe and wailing ! 

Phorkyas. Thou wilt perish by the axe. 

Helena. Dreadful — yet surmis'd 1 Me 

wretched ! 

Phorkyas. Unavoidable it seems. 

Chorus. And to us, ah what will happen ? 

Phorkyas. She a noble death will die; 

But upon the lofty rafter, that upholds the 
gable-roof. 

As in fowling-time the thrushes, ye shall 
struggle in a row. 

[Helena and the Chorus stand astounded 
and terrified , in striking , well-arranged 
groups . 

Phorkyas. Poor phantoms ! — Stand ye 
there like figures petrified. 

In deadly fear to part from day, which is not 
yours. 

Mortals, who phantoms are together like as ye, 

Not willingly renounce the sun's resplendent 
beams ; 

Yet from their doom may none save fiiem by 
force or prayer ; 

All know it, yet can few with pleasure welcome 
it ! 

Enough, ye all are lost. So to the work forth- 
with ! 

[She claps her hands; thereupon appear at 
the door masked dwarfish figures , who ex- 
ecute with alacrity the orders as they are 
delivered . 

Approach, thou swarthy, round, misshapen, 
goblin train ! 

Roll yourselves hither! Mischief work ye 
here at will. 

The altar, golden-horn 'd, bear ye, and give it 
place ; 

And let the gleaming axe o’erlay the silver 
rim ! 

The water- vessels fill, wherewith to wash 
away 

Of black polluting gore, the horror-breathing 
stain ; 
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The costly carpet here outspread upon the 
dust, 

That so the vidtim may in royal fashion kneel. 
And wrapp’d within its folds, although with 
sever’d head, 

Sepulchr’d straight may be, with honorable 
rites ! 

Leader of the Chords, The queen, ab- 
sorb’d in thought, beside us stands apart ; 
Blenching the maidens droop, like meadow- 
grass when mown ; 

On me, the eldest, seems a sacred duty laid, 
With thee to barter words, thou form of primal 
eld. 

Experienc’d art thou, wise, well-minded seem’ st 
to us, 

Although this brainless troop, misjudging, thee 
revil’d : 

Tell then, if thou dost know, of rescue pos- 
sible. 

Phorkyas. ’Tis easy said. Alone it resteth 
with the queen 

Herself to save, and you her handmaidens 
with her. 

Needful is prompt resolve, and of the quickest 
too 1 

Chords. Most revered among the Parcse, 
wisest of the Sibyls thou. 

Sheathed hold the golden scissors, light and life 
to us proclaim ! 

For our tender limbs already, feel we dangling, 
unrejoicing, 

Swinging to and fro, that rather in the dance 
rejoic’d of yore, 

Resting then on lover’s breast. 

Helena. These tremblers leave ye ; sorrow 
feel I, naught of fear ; 

Yet know’ st thou rescue, straight be it with 
thanks receiv’d ! 

To sage, far-seeing minds, oft the impossible 
As possible doth show. Speak on and tell thy 
. thought ! 

Chorus. Speak and tell us, tell us quickly ; 
how may we escape the ghastly. 

Odious nooses, that, with menace, like to orna- 
ments the vilest. 

Round our necks themselves are coiling ? We, 
poor victims, feel beforehand, 

Feel the stifling, feel the choking, if of all 
the gods, thou, Rhea, 

Lofty mother, feel’st no pity ! 

Phorkyas. Have ye patience, to my story’s 
course protracted 

Still to hearken ? Manifold its windings are. 

Chorus. Patience enough ! For while we 
hearken still we live. 


Phorkyas. The man at home who tarries, 
noble wealth who guards, 

And knoweth to cement his dwelling’s lofty 
walls, 

As also to secure his roof ’gainst stress of 
rain, 

With him shall all go well, through the long 
day of life : 

But lightly who o’ersteps, with rash and flying 
foot, 

His threshold’s sacred bounds, by guilty aim 
imped'd, 

Shall find, on his return, the ancient place, 
indeed, 

But alter’d everything, if not completely 
wreck’d. 

Helena. Declare, whereto these trite and 
well-known proverbs here? 

Thou should’st relate; stir not what needs 
must give offence ! 

Phorkyas. True history it is, in no wise a 
reproof. 

As pirate Menelaus steer’d from bay to bay; 

Mainland and islands, all he ravag’d as a foe, 

With spoil . returning home, as it within lies 
stor’d. 

He before Ilion’s walls hath wasted ten long 
years, 

But on his homeward course how many know 
I not ; 

Meanwhile how fares it here where stands the 
lofty house 

Of Tyndarus? How fares it with the region 
round ? 

Helena. Is then reproach in thee so 
thoroughly ingraft, 

That, save to utter blame, thy lips thou canst 
not move? 

Phorkyas. Thus stood, for many years, 
forlorn the sloping ridge 

That northwards to the height rises in Sparta’s 
rear. 

Behind Taygetus, whence, still a merry brook, 

Downward Eurotas rolls, and then, along our 
vale, 

Broad -flowing among reeds, gives nurture to 
your swans. 

There in the mountain-vale, behind, a stalwart 
race 

Themselves establish’d, pressing from Cim- 
merian night, 

And have uprear’d a fastness, inaccessible, 

Whence land and folk around they harry, as 
they list. 

Helena.' This could they then achieve? 
Impossible it seems. 
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Phorkyas. They ample time have had; 
haply, some twenty years. 

Helena. Is one the lord? Are they a 
numerous robber-horde ? 

Phorkyas. Not robbers are they, yet is one 
among them lord. 

Of him I speak no blame, though once he 
sought me here ; 

He might have taken all, yet did content him- 
self 

With some few things — which he free-gifts, not 
tribute, nam’d. 

Helena. And what his mien ? 

Phorkyas. Nowise amiss ! He pleases 
me. 

A cheerful man he is, courageous, and well- 
built, 

With understanding dower’d, as few among 
the Greeks. 

As barbarous we brand the race, but yet, me- 
thinks, 

So savage none can be as heroes, not a few, 

Who man-devouring pests at Ilion show’d 
themselves. 

His greatness I respeCt ; did trust myself to 
him. 

His fortress ! That should ye with your own 
eyes behold ! 

’Tis something different from clumsy mason- 
work 

The which your fathers have aloft, at random, 
pil’d, 

Cyclopean like the Cyclops, one unwieldy 
stone 

On stone unwieldy hurling ! There quite 
otherwise, 

Upright and level, all is fix’d by square and 
rule. 

Gaze on it from without ; upward it strives 
toward heaven, 

So straight, so well adjusted, mirror-smooth 
like steel ; 

To clamber there, in sooth, your very thought 
slides down. 

Within are ample courts, broad spaces girt 
around 

With solid mason -work, of divers kinds and 
use ; 

Pillars, pilasters, arches, archlets, balconies 

Are there, and galleries, for peering out and 
in, 

And scutcheons. 

Helena. What are they? 

Phorkyas. Ajax upon his shield, 

A coiled serpent bare, as ye yourselves have 
seen ; 


The seven chiefs at Thebes have figur’d em- 
blems borne, 

Each one upon his shield, significant and 
rich : 

There moon and star were seen, on heaven’s 
nightly field, 

There goddess, hero, ladder, weapons, torches 
too, 

And what with violence still threatens goodly 
towns. 

Devices of like sort beareth our hero-band, 

In color’d splendor, heir’d from primal an- 
cestors ; 

There lions you behold, eagles, claw too and 
beak, 

Then horns of buffalo, wings, roses, peacock- 
tails, 

Bars also, gold and black and silver, blue and 
red. 

Such symbols in their halls hang pendent, row 
on row, 

In halls that know no bound, ample as is the 
world ; 

There might ye dance ! 

Chorus. O tell us, be there dancers there? 

Phorkyas. The best; a youthful band, 
blooming and golden-hair’d ; 

Of youth they breathe ! Of yore so only 
Paris breath’d, 

What time he to the queen approach’d too 
near. 

Helena. Thou fall’st 

Quite from thy part ! To me declare the final 
word. 

Phorkyas. That speakest thou ; in earnest 
say distinctly yes ! 

Then with that fortress thee I’ll straightway 
compass. 

Chorus. Speak 

That little word, and save thyself and us with 
thee ! 

Helena. How ? Shall I harbor fear, lest 
Menelaus should 

So ruthlessly transgress as rage to wreak on 
me? 

Phorkyas. Hast thou forgotten how he, 
thy Deiphobus, 

Thy slaughter’d Paris’ brother, in unheard-of 
guise, 

Hath mangl’d, he who strove thy stubborn 
widowhood 

To bend, and gain’d his purpose 1 Nose and 
ears he lopp’d. 

And mutilated sore ; ’twas horror to behold ! 

Helena. That did he unto him ; for my 
sake it was done. 
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Phorkyas. And for his sake, be sure, the 
like he 1 11 do to thee. 

Not to be shar’d is beauty ; her who hath pos- 
sess’d 

Entire, destroyeth rather, cursing partnership. 

[Trumpets in the distance ; the Chorus 
shudders . 

As the shrill trumpets’ blare doth ear and 
entrails seize, 

Rending asunder, so her talons jealousy 

Fixes in that man’s breast, who never can 
forget 

What once he own’d, now lost, by him pos- 
sess’d no more. 

Chorus. Hear’st thou not the horns re- 
sounding ? Seest thou not the gleam of 
arms? 

Phorkyas. Be thou welcome ! To thee, 
lord and monarch ! gladly give I reckon- 
ing. 

Chorus. But for us ? 

Phorkyas. Ye know full surely: ’fore 
your eyes her death you see. 

Your own death mark too within there ; no, 
for you there is no help. [Pause. 

Helena. I have the course devis’d, which 
next I will pursue. 

An adverse Demon art thou, that full well I 
feel ; 

And fear thou wilt convert even the good to 

m. 

Nathless to yonder keep I straight will follow 
thee. 

The rest I know ; but what in her deep breast 
the queen 

As mystery conceals, let it remain to all 

A secret unreveal’d 1 Now, ancient one, lead 
on 1 

Chorus. O, how gladly go we hence, 
Urging our footsteps : 

Death in our rear ; 

Once more before us 
Rises a fortress, 

With unscalable ramparts ; 

Us may they shelter as well. 

Even as Ilion’s keep, 

Which succumb’d at last 
Through contemptible craft alone 1 

[Mists diffuse themselves , veiling the back- 
ground ; also the nearer portion of the 
scene . 

How ! Sisters, how ! 

Sisters, gaze around 1 

Was it not cheerfulest day ? 

Mists are rising, wreathing aloft, 

From Eurotas’ hallow’d stream ! 


Vanish’d hath the beautiful, 
Sedge-becrown'd marge from the gaze; 
And the free graceful swans, 

Proudly, silently, floating, 

Joyfully together. 

See I, ah 1 no more ! 

Yet, sisters, yet ! 

Singing hear I them, 

Singing harsh tones from afar — 

Death presaging, so mortals say ; 

Ah, that they to us may not, 

’Stead of rescue’s promis’d weal, 

Ruin dire betoken at last, 

Unto us, swanlike maids, 

Fair, white -throated ones, and ah ! 

To our queen swan -gendered ! 

Woe to us, woe, woe ! 

All itself overshrouds, 

Wrapp’d in vapor and mist : 

Gaze on each other can we not ! 

What befalls? Do we walk? 

Hover we now, 

Tripping with light steps over the ground ? 
Seest thou naught ? Floats not us before 
Hermes perchance? Gleams not his golden 
wand, 

Bidding, commanding us back to return, 
Back to yon joyless realm, dusky and gray, 
With intangible phantoms teeming, 

The o’ercrowded, yet aye-empty Hades? 

Deepens all at once the darkness. Rayless 
now dissolves the vapor, 

Gray and murky, brown as stone- work. Walls 
ascend, our glances meeting, 

Our free glances meeting sheer. Court is it ? 

deep moat ? or cavern ? 

’Tis in every case appalling ! Sisters, ah, we 
are imprison’d, 

’Prison’d now as erst we were ! 


Inner Court of the Castle, 

Surrounded with rich fantastic buildings of 
the middle ages . 

Leader of the Chorus. Foolish and over- 
swift, true type of womankind, 
Dependent on the moment, sport of every gust 
Of bale or blessing 1 Yet not either can ye 
bear 

With constant courage. One still fiercely con- 
tradicts 

The others, crosswise she by others is gainsaid ; 





Only in joy and pain ye, with the self-same 
tone, 

Or howl or laugh. Be still and hearken what 
the queen, 

High-soul’ d, may here decide both for herself 
and us. 

Helena. Where art thou, Pythonissa? 
Whatsoe’er thy name, 

From out the gloomy vaults step forth of this 
stern keep ! 

Perchance, art gone to seek this wondrous 
hero-lord, 

To herald my approach, reception kind be- 
speaking ) 

So take my thanks and quickly lead me unto 
him ! 

My wanderings I would end, repose I wish 
alone. 

Leader of the Chorus. Vainly thou 
lookest, queen, round thee on every side; 

The hateful form hath vanish’d, or perchance 
remain’d 

In yonder mist, from forth whose bosom 
hitherward, 

We came, I wist not how, swiftly without a 
step ; 

Perchance, indeed, in doubt this labyrinth she 
treads, 

Where many castles strangely mingle into one, 

Greeting august and high demanding from its 
lord. 

But yonder see above, where move in busy 
throngs, 

In corridors, at casements, and through portals 
wide, 

A crowd of menials passing, swiftly here and 
there ; 

Distinguish’d welcome this portends of 
honor’d guest. 

Chorus. Expands now my heart ! O, 
yonder behold, 

How modestly downward, with lingering step, 

A fair youthful throng becomingly move 

In march well-appointed ! Say, by whose 
command 

Now appeareth well-train’d, and so promptly 
array’d, 

Of blooming boyhood, the glorious race? 

What admire I the most? Is it their elegant 
gait, 

Or the tresses that curl round their dazzling 
white brow, 

Or the twin-blooming cheeks, with the hue of 
the peach, 

And shaded like it with soft tender down ? 

Fain would I bite, but I shrink back in fear ; 


For in similar venture, replete was the mouth, 
I shudder to tell it, with ashes 1 

But the most beautiful 
Hither are wending ; 

What are they bearing ? 

Steps for the throne, 

Carpet and seat, 

Hangings and tent- 
Adorning gear? 

Hover the folds on high. 

Cloud-garlands forming 
Over the head of our queen ; 

Lo I now invited, 

Climbs she the stately couch. 

Forward advancing, 

Step by step, treading, 

Range yourselves there ! 

Worthy, oh worthy, thrice worthy of her, 
Be blessing on such a reception 1 

\All that the Chorus has indicated takes 
place by degrees . 

( After pages and squires have descended in 
long procession , Faust appears above, on 
the steps , in knightly court costume of the 
middle ages ; he descends slowly and with 
dignity.) 

Leader of the Chorus. (Attentively ob- 
serving him.) If to this man the gods 
have not, as is their wont, 

But for a season lent this wonder- worthy form, 
And if his lofty grace, his love-inspiring mien, 
Be not their transient gift, success will sure 
attend 

On all he undertakes, be it in strife with men, 
Or in the petty war, with fairest women wag’d. 
To many others him, in sooth, I must prefer, 
Others, the highly priz’d, on whom mine eyes 
have gaz’d. 

With slow, majestic step, by reverence with- 
held, 

The prince do I behold. Towards him turn, 
O queen ! 

Faust. ( Advancing , a man in fetters at his 
side.) ’Stead of most solemn greeting, 
as beseemeth, 

’Stead of most reverent welcome, bring I thee, 
In chains fast manacled, this varlet, who 
In duty failing, wrested mine from me. — 
Here bend thy knee, before this noblest dame, 
To make forthwith confession of thy guilt I — 
This is, exalted potentate, the man, 

Of rarest vision, from the lofty tower 
Appointed round to gaze, the expanse of 
heaven, 

Keenly to overlook, and breadth of earth. 
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If here or yonder aught present itself. 

From the encircling hills, across the vale, 
Towards this fortress moving; billowy herds, 
Or warlike host perchance ; those we defend, 
These meet in fight. To-day, what negligence ! 
Thou comest hither, he proclaims it not ; 
August reception faileth, honor due 
To guest so noble. Forfeited he hath 
His guilty life, and in the blood of death, 
Well-merited, should lie ; but thou alone 
May 1 st punish, or show mercy, at thy pleasure. 
Helena. High as the honor thou accordest 
me, 

As judge, as potentate, and were it but, 

As I suspedt, to try me — so will I 
The judge’s foremost duty now fulfil, 

To give the accus’d a hearing, — Therefore 
speak ! 

Lynceus, the tower-warder \ Let me kneel 
and gaze upon her, 

Let me live or let me die : 

Pledg’d to serve, with truth and honor, 
The god-given dame, am I. 

Watching for the morning, gazing 
Eastward for its rising, lo ! 

In the south, my vision dazing. 

Rose the sun a wondrous show. 

Neither earth nor heavenward turning, 
Depth nor height my vision drew ; 
Thitherward I gaz’d, still yearning, 

Her, the peerless one, to view. 

Eyesight keen to me is granted, 

Like to lynx on highest tree ; 

From the dream, which me enchanted, 
Hard I struggled to be free. 

Could I the delusion banish — 

Turret — tower — barr’d gateway see ? 
Vapors rise, and vapors vanish ; 

Forward steps this deity ! 

Eye and heart to her I tender ! 

I inhale her gentle light ; 

Blinding all, such beauty’s splendor 
Blinded my poor senses quite ; 

I forgot the warder’s duty, 

I forgot the entrusted horn ; 

Threaten to destroy me — Beauty 
Tameth anger, tameth scorn. 

Helena. The ill, myself occasion’d, dare 
I not 

Chastise, Ah, woe is me 1 What ruthless 
fate 

Pursues me, everywhere the breasts of men 


So to befool, that they nor spare themselves 
Nor aught that claimeth reverence. Plunder- 
ing now, 

Seducing, fighting, harrying here and there, 
Gods, heroes, demigods, yea demons too, 
Perplex’d have led me, wandering to and fro; 
Singly, the world I madden’d, doubly, more; 
Now threefold, fourfold, bring I woe on 
woe ! 

This guiltless man discharge, let him go free, 
No shame should light upon the god-befool’d. 
Faust. Fill’d with amaze, O queen, I see 
at once 

The unerring smiter, here the smitten one ; 
The bow I see, wherefrom hath sped the shaft 
This man that wounded. Shaft doth follow 
shaft, 

And me they smite. Them crosswise I per- 
ceive, 

Feather’d, and whirring round through court 
and keep. 

What am I now ? Thou makest, all at once, 
My trustiest, rebellious ; insecure 
My very walls ; henceforth my hosts, I fear, 
Will serve the conquering unconquer’d queen. 
What now remaineth, save myself to yield, 
And all I fancied mine, to thy sole sway ? 
Freely and truly, let me at thy feet, 
Acknowledge thee as queen, who, coming 
here, 

Hath won forthwith possession and a throne. 
Lynceus. ( With a chest , followed by men 
bearing other chests .) 

Back, queen, thou seest me once more 1 
One glance the rich man doth implore ; 
Poor as a beggar feeleth he, 

Yet rich as prince — beholding thee. 

What was I erst — what am I now ? 

What can I wish — what aim avow? 

What boots it keenest sight to own ? 

Its glance reboundeth from thy throne ! 

We from the east still onward press’d, 

And soon o’ermaster’d was the west ; 

A host of nations, long and vast — 

The foremost knew not of the last ; 

The foremost fell ; the next advance ; 

Ready the third with doughty lance — 
Strengthen’d was each a hundredfold ; 
Thousands, unmark’d, lay stark and cold. 

We rush’d along, we storm’d apace, 
Lordship we won, from place to place ; 

And where to-day I sway achiev’d, 

Next day another sack’d and reav’d. 
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Rapid the glance we took — one laid 
His hand upon the fairest maid, 

The steer one seiz'd of surest tread ; 

The horses all with us were led. 

But my delight was everywhere 
To peer about for things most rare ; 

And what another held in store, 

To me was wither’d grass, no more. 

On treasure’s track I onward sped, 

Only by my keen insight led; 

In every coffer I could see, 

Transparent was each chest to me. 

Thus heaps of gold at length were mine, 
And jewel-stones, with lustrous shine ! — 
The emerald’s resplendent green 
Alone may grace thy breast, fair queen. 

Let pearl -drops hang ’twixt lip and ear, 

The spoil of ocean ! rubies, near 
Thy dainty cheeks, their radiance lose, 
Quench’d by their vermeil-tinctur’d hues. 

The greatest treasures thus to-day, 

Before thy presence here I lay ; 

And at thy feet, in homage yield 
Harvest of many a bloody field. 

Though I full many a chest have brought, 
Yet more I have, with treasure fraught ; 

Let me attend thy path, and lo 1 

Thy treasure-vaults shall straight o’erflow* 

For scarce dost thou the throne ascend, 
Already bow, already bend, 

Reason, and wealth, and sovereign power, 
Before thy beauty’s peerless dower. 

All this I firmly held, as mine — 

Freely relinquish’d, now ’tis thine! 

Its worth I deem’d both vast and high — 

Its nothingness I now descry. 

What once was mine, doth from me pass, 
Scatter’d like mown and wither’d grass. 
With one kind look, give back once more, 
In full, the worth it own’d before ! 

Faust. Hence quickly with the burden 
boldly earn'd, 

Not blam’d in sooth, but yet without reward. 
Already all is hers, which in its depths 
The castle hides ; to offer special gifts 
Is bootless. Hence ! Treasure on treasure 
heap, 

In order due ; of splendor yet unseen 
Set forth the exalted pomp; and let the 
vaults 


Glitter like heaven new-born; from lifeless 

life 

A paradise prepare ; before her steps, 

W T ith eager haste, let carpet, rich in flowers, 
Unroll on flowery carpet ] Let her tread 
Meet dainty footing, and the brightest sheen. 
Blinding to all but gods, her glance arrest ! 
Lynceus. Slight is our lord's behest ; ’tis 
play, 

A pleasant pastime, to obey : 

Not wealth alone, the blood no less 
O'ersways this beauty’s fond excess 1 
Tam’d is the host, and falchions keen, 

Now blunt and lame, have lost their sheen ; 
The sun beside her form divine, 

Weary and cold, forgets to shine ; 

While near the riches of her face, 

I Empty is all, devoid of grace. [Exit 

j Helena. ( To Faust.) With thee I fain 
would speak, therefore ascend, 

| And seat thee at my side ! The vacant place 
i Invites its owner, and secures me mine. 

Faust. First, kneeling, let my true alle- 
giance be 

Accepted, noble lady; let me kiss 
The hand that now uplifts me to thy side ! 

Me as co-regent strengthen of thy realm, 

No bound that knows; and for thyself ob- 
tain 

Adorer, liegeman, warder, all in one ! 

Helena. Full many a wonder do I see and 
hear; 

Amazement strikes me, much I have to ask. 
Yet fain I am to know' wherefore the speech 
Of yonder man sounds strangely, strange and 
sweet : 

Each tone appears accordant with the next, 
And hath a word found welcome in the ear, 
Another woos caressingly the first. 

Faust. If thee our people’s utterance thus 
delights, 

O then be sure, their song will ravish thee, 
Appeasing to their depths both ear and mind. 
Yet were it best this language to essay ; 
Alternate speech invites it, calls it forth. 
Helena. How thus to speak so sweetly I 
would know. 

Faust. ’Tis easy, from the heart the words 
must flow ; 

And when with fond desire the bosom yearns, 
We look around and ask — 

Helena. Who with us burns? 

Faust. The spirit looks nor forward nor 
behind, 

The present only — 

Helena. There our bliss we find. 
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Faust. Wealth is it, pledge and fortune ; 
I demand, 

Who granteth confirmation ? 

Helena. This — my hand. 

Chorus. Who would now upbraid our 
princess 

Grants she to this castle's lord 
Friendliest demeanor? 

For confess, together are we 
Captives now, as oft already, 

Since the tragical overthrow 
Ilios', and our piteous voyage, 
Labyrinthine, with sorrow fraught. 

Women wont to men's affe&ion, 

Choosers are they not in sooth, 

Rather adepts are they ; 

And to gold-ringleted shepherds, 

Maybe to Fauns darkly bearded, 

As to them the occasion comes, 

O’er thy delicate limbs must they 
Yield completely an equal right. 

Near and nearer sit they already, 

Each on^other reclining, 

Shoulder to shoulder, knee to knee, 

Hand in hand, rock they themselves 

Over the throne's 

High and loftily-cushion’d state : 

For no scruple hath majesty, 

Secretest raptures, 

'Fore the eyes of the people, 

All unblushingly thus to display. 

Helena. I feel myself so distant, yet so 
near, 

And all too gladly say : Here am I ! here ! 
Faust. I tremble : scarcely breathe, words 
die away : 

A dream it is, vanish’d have place and day ! 
Helena. Outworn I feel, and yet as life 
were new, 

With thee entwin’d, to thee the unknown one 
true. 

Faust. Forbear to ponder thy strange 
destiny ! 

Being is duty, were it momently. 

Phorkyas. (Entering impatiently.) 

On love’s primer cast your eyes, 

Its sweet lessons analyze, 

Fondly sport in loverwise ! 

Yet thereto time fails, I ween. 

Feel ye not the storm o’erhanging? 

Hear ye not the trumpet clanging ! 

Ruin nears, with threatening mien. 

Menelaus comes, and gleaming 
With him waves of people streaming ; 


Arm ye for the confli6t keen ! 

Girt by victors, conquest-heated. 

Like Deiphobus, maltreated, 

Forfeit thou must pay, O queen ; 

These light ware, shall from the halter 
Dangle ; ready on the altar 
Sharpen’d axe for thee is seen ! 

Faust. Bold interruption, she annoyingly 
intrudes ! 

Not e’en in peril brook I senseless violence. 

Ill message hideous make the fairest mes- 
senger ; 

Most hideous thou who dost ill tidings gladly 
bring. 

They shall not profit thee ; ay, shatter thou 
the air 

With empty breath. In sooth, no danger 
lurketh here, 

And danger’s self would seem but idle threat- 
ening. 

[Signals. Explosions from the towers , trum- 
pets and cornets , martial music , a powerful 
army marches across the stage . 

Faust. No, straight assembl’d thou shalt 
see 

Our heroes’ close united band ! 

For woman’s grace none wins but he 
Who knows to shield with forceful hand. 

[ To the leaders, who separate themselves from 
their columns and step forward. 

With bridl’d rage and silent power, 

Which victory must crown at length, 

Ye of the north, the youthful flower, 

Ye of the east, the blooming strength ! 

Steel-clad, with sunbeams round them break- 
ing, 

Empires they shatter with their spear; 

They march — beneath them earth is shak- 

ing 

They pass — it thunders in their rear. 

At Pylos from our barques we landed — 

The ancient Nestor was no more ; 

In vain their troops the kinglings banded, 
’Gainst our free host, on Hellas’ shore. 

Drive from these walls, my voice obeying, 
King Menelaus back to sea ; 

There let him, sacking and waylaying, 
Fulfil his will and destiny. 

I hail you dukes, for so ordaineth 
Sparta’s fair queen ; before her lay 
Mountain and valley ; while she reigneth, 
Ye too shall profit by her sway. 
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Guard, German, wall and fence extending, 
Corinthus’ bay, what e’er assails ; 

Goths, I confide to your defending, 

Achaia, with its hundred vales; 

March, Franks, your course to Elis steer- 
ing, 

Messene be the Saxon’s share ; 

Normans, the sea from pirates clearing, 

Of Argolis the strength repair. 

Then shall each one, at home abiding, 
Prowess and strength abroad make known ; 
Yet Sparta shall, o’er all presiding, 

Be still our queen’s ancestral throne. 

Rejoicing in their lands, each nation 
She sees, with every blessing crown’d ; 
Justice and light and confirmation, 

Seek at her feet, with trust profound. 
[Faust descends , the princes close a circle 
round him , in order better to hear his in- 
structions and commands. 

Chorus. Who the fairest fain would pos- 
sess, 

Foremost, let him for weapons 
Stoutly and wisely look all around ! 

Fond words for him may have won 
What on earth is the highest : 

1 5 ° 


Yet in peace possesseth he not : 

Fawners slyly entice her from him, 

Spoilers daringly snatch her from him ; 
This to guard against be he prepar’d ! 

I for this commend our prince, 

Prize him higher than others, 

Who, brave and prudent, himself hath 
leagu’d, 

So that the stalwart obedient stand, 

To his beck still attentive ; 

Loyally they his hests fulfil, 

To his own profit, one and all, 

Having his guerdon in his lord’s thanks, 
And for the loftiest glory of both. 

For who shall snatch her away 
From her potent possessor ? 

She is his, to him be she granted, 

Doubly granted by us, whom he 
Within, e’en like her, with impregnable 
ramparts, 

Without, by mightiest host, surrounds. 

Faust. Our gifts to these are great and 
glorious : 

To every one a goodly land, 

Fertile and broad. March on vidlorious ! 
Here in the midst take we our stand. 


Girt round by waves in sunlight dancing. 

Half island, thee — whose hill-chains blend 
With Europe’s mountains, widely branching — 
Will they in rivalry defend. 

Bless’d be this land, all lands transcending, 

To every race, for evermore, 

Which sees my queen the throne ascending, 

As erst her birth it hail’d of yore. 

When, ’mid Eurotas’ reedy whisper, 

Forth from the shell she burst to light, 

Her mighty mother, brothers, sister, 

Were blinded by the dazzling sight. 

This land, her choicest bloom that layeth 
Before thee, waiting thy behest — 

Though the wide earth thy sceptre swayeth, 

Oh love thy fatherland the best ! 

What though the sun’s keen arrow coldly 
playeth, 

Upon the mountain summits, jagg’d and bare, 
Yet where the rock. the verdure overlayeth, 

The wild goat nibbling, crops its scanty fare ; 

The spring leaps forth, united plunge the 
fountains, 

And meadow, gorge, and valley, all are green ; 
On broken pastures of a hundred mountains, 
Spread far and wide, the woolly herds are seen ; 

With measur’d tread, cautious, in line divided, 
By the steep edge, the horned cattle wend ; 

Yet for them all a shelter is provided, 

O’er many a cave the vaulted rock doth bend ! 

Pan shields them there, and many a nymph 
appeareth, 

In moist and bushy caverns dwelling free ; 

And yearning after higher spheres, upreareth 
Its leafy branches tree close- press’d to tree — 

Primeval woods ! The giant oak there stand- 
ing, 

Links bough to bough, a stubborn, tortuous, 
maze ; 

The gentle maple, with sweet juice expanding, 
Shoots clear aloft and with its burden plays — 

And motherly for child and lambkin streameth, 
'Mid silent shades, warm milk prepar’d for 
them ; 

Fruit close at hand, the plain’s ripe nurture, 
gleameth, 

And honey droppeth from the hollow stem. 

Pleasure is here a birthright ; vying 
In gladness cheek and lip are found, 

Each in his station is undying, 

Content and blooming health abound. 


And thus to all his father’s strength unfoldeth 
The gentle child, environ’d by sweet day. 
Amaz’d we stand ; each asks, as he beholdeth : 
If gods they be, or men ? so fair are they. 

So when the part of hind Apollo playeth, 

Like him the fairest shepherd-youth appears ; 
For there where Nature in clear circle swayeth, 
Harmoniously are link’d her several spheres. 

[ Taking his seat beside Helena. 

Thus happy Fate hath me, hath thee attended ! 
Behind us henceforth let the past be thrown ! 
From God supreme, oh feel thyself descended : 
Thou to the primal world belong’ st alone. 

Thee shall no firm-built fortress capture * 
Strong in eternal youth, expands 
For us a sojourn, fraught with rapture, 
Arcadia, near to Sparta’s lands. 

Allur’d to this bless’d region, hither 
Hast fled to brightest destiny : 

Thrones change to bowers that never wither ; 
Arcadian be our bliss and free ! 

[ The scene is entirely changed . Close arbors 
recline against a series of rocky caverns. 
A shady grove extends to the base of the 
encircling rocks. Faust and Helena are 
not seen. The Chorus lies sleeping , scat- 
tered here and there. 

Phorkyas. How long these maids have 
slept, in sooth I cannot tell ; 

Or whether they have dream’ d what I before 
mine eyes 

Saw bright and clear, to me is equally un- 
known. 

So wake I them. Amaz’d the younger folk 
shall be, 

Ye too, ye bearded ones, who sit below and 
wait, 

Hoping to see at length these miracles re- 
solv’d. 

Arise ! Arise ! And shake quickly your crisped 
locks 1 

Shake slumber from your eyes! Blink not, 
and list to me ! 

Chorus. Only speak, relate, and tell us, 
what of wonderful hath chanc’d ! 

We more willingly shall hearken that which 
we cannot believe ; 

For we are aweary, weary, gazing on these* 
rocks around. 

Phorkyas. Children, how, already weary, 
though you scarce have rubb’d your eyes? 
Hearken then! Within these caverns, in these 
grottoes, in these bowers, 



Shield and shelter have been given, as to lover- 
twain idyllic. 

To our lord and to our lady — - 

Chorus. How, within there? 

Phorkyas. Yea, secluded 

From the world ; and me, me only, they to 
secret service call’d. 

Highly honor’d stood I near them, yet, as 
one in trust beseemeth, 

Round I gaz’d on other objects, turning 
hither, turning thither, 

Sought for roots, for barks and mosses, with 
their properties acquainted ; 

And they thus remain’d alone. 

Chorus. Thou would ’st make believe that 
yonder, world-wide spaces lie within, 
Wood and meadow, lake and brooklet ; what 
strange fable spinnest thou ! 

Phorkyas. Yea, in sooth, ye inexperienc’d, 
there lie regions undiscover’d : 

Hall on hall, and court on court ; in my 
musings these I track. 

Suddenly a peal of laughter echoes through 
the cavern ’d spaces; 

In I gaze, a boy is springing from the bosom 
of the woman 

To the man, from sire to mother : the caress- 
ing and the fondling, 

All love’s foolish playfulnesses, mirthful cry 
and shout of rapture, 

Alternating, deafen me. 

Naked, without wings, a genius, like a faun, 
with nothing bestial, 

On the solid ground he springeth; but the 
ground, with counteraction, 

Up to ether sends him flying; with the second, 
third rebounding 
Touches he the vaulted roof. 

Anxiously the mother calleth : Spring amain, 
and at thy pleasure : 

But beware, think not of flying, unto thee is 
flight denied. 

And so warns the faithful father : In the earth 
the force elastic 

Lies, aloft that sends thee bounding ; let thy 
toe but touch the surface, 

Like the son of earth, Antaeus, straightway is 
thy strength renew’d. 

And so o’er these rocky masses, on from dizzy 
ledge to ledge, 

Leaps he ever, hither, thither, springing like a 
stricken ball. 

But in cleft of rugged cavern suddenly from 
sight he vanish’d ; 

And now lost to us he seemeth, mother waileth, 
sire consoleth, 


Anxiously I shrug my shoulders. But again, 
behold, what vision ! 

Lie there treasures hidden yonder? Raiment 
broider’d o’er with flowers 

He becomingly hath donn’d ; 

Tassels from his arms are waving, ribbons 
flutter on his bosom, 

In his hand the lyre all-golden, wholly like a 
tiny Phoebus, 

Boldly to the edge he steppeth, to the preci- 
pice ; we wonder, 

And the parents, full of rapture, cast them on 
each other’s heart ; 

For around his brow what splendor ! Who 
can tell what there is shining? 

Gold-work is it, or the flaming of surpassing 
spirit -power ? 

Thus he moveth, with such gesture, e’en as boy 
himself announcing 

Future master of all beauty, through whose 
limbs, whose every member, 

Flow the melodies eternal: and so shall ye 
hearken to him, 

And so shall ye gaze upon him, to your special 
wonderment. 

Chorus. This call’st thou marvellous, 
Daughter of Creta ? 

Unto the bard’s pregnant word 
Hast thou perchance never listen’d ? 

Hast thou not heard of Ionia’s, 

Ne’er been instructed in Hellas’ 

Legends, from ages primeval, 

Godlike, heroical treasure ? 

All, that still happeneth 
Now in the present. 

Sorrowful echo ’tis, 

Of days ancestral, more noble ; 

Equals not in sooth thy story 
That which beautiful fiCtion, 

Than truth more worthy of credence, 
Chanetd hath of Maia’s offspring! 

This so shapely and potent, yet 
Scarcely-born delicate nursling, 

Straight have his gossiping nurses 
Folded in purest swaddling fleece, 
Fasten’d in costly swathings, 

With their irrational notions. 

Potent and shapely, ne’ertheless, 

Draws the rogue his flexible limbs, 

Body firm yet elastic, 

Craftily forth ; the purple shell, 

Him so grievously binding, 

Leaving quietly in its place ; 

As the perfeCled butterfly, 

From the rigid chrysalid, 
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Pinion unfolding, rapidly glides, 

Boldly and wantonly sailing through 
Sun-impregnated ether. 

So he, too, the most dextrous, 

That to robbers and scoundrels, 

Yea, and to all profit-seekers, 

He a favoring god might be, 

This he straightway made manifest, 

Using arts the most cunning. 

Swift from the ruler of ocean he 
Steals the trident, yea, e'en from Ar£s 
Steals the sword from the scabbard ; 
Arrow and bow from Phoebus too. 

Also his tongs from Hephaestos : 

Even Zeus', the father's, bolt, 

Him had fire not scar'd, he had ta'en. 
Eros also worsted he, 

In limb-grappling, wrestling match ; 
Stole from Cypria as she caress’d him, 
From her bosom, the girdle. 

[An exquisite , purely melodious lyre-music 
resounds from the cave . All become atten- 
tive , and appear soon to be inwardly 
moved; henceforth , to the pause indicated , 
there is a full musical accompaniment . 
Phorkyas. Hark those notes so sweetly 
sounding ; 

Cast aside your fabl’d lore : 

Gods, in olden time abounding, — 

Let them go 1 their day is o’er. 

None will comprehend your singing ; 
Nobler theme the age requires ; 

From the heart must flow, upspringing, 
What to touch the heart aspires. 

[She retires behind the rock . 
Chorus. To these tones, so sweetly flow* 
.in g, 

Dire one ! dost incline thine ears, 

They in us, new health bestowing, 

W r aken now the joy of tears. 

Vanish may the sun's clear shining, 

In our soul if day arise, 

In our heart we, unrepining, 

Find what the whole world denies. 

Helena, Faust, Euphorion in the costume 
indicated above . 

Euphorion. Songs of childhood hear ye 
ringing, 

Your own mirth it seems ; on me 
Gazing, thus in measure springing, 

Leap your parent-hearts with glee. 


Helena. Love, terrestrial bliss to capture, 
Two in noble union mates; 

But to wake celestial rapture, 

He a precious three creates. 

Faust. All hath been achiev’d. Forever 
I am thine, and mine thou art : 

Blent our beings are — oh, never 
May our present joy depart ! 

Chorus. Many a year of purest pleasure, 
In the mild light of their boy, 

Crowns this pair in richest measure. 

Me their union thrills with joy ! 
Euphorion. Now let me gambol, 

Joyfully springing ! 

Upward to hasten 
Through ether winging, 

This wakes my yearning, 

This prompts me now ! 

Faust. Gently ! son, gently ! 

Be not so daring ! 

Lest ruin seize thee 
Past all repairing, 

And our own darling 
Whelm us in woe ! 

Euphorion. From earth my spirit 
Still upward presses ; 

Let go my hands now, 

Let go my tresses, 

Let go my garments, 

Mine every one ! 

Helena. To whom, bethink thee, 

Now thou pertainest I 
Think how it grieves us 
When thou disdainest 
Mine, thine, and his, — the all 
That hath been won. 

Chorus. Soon shall, I fear me, 

The bond be undone ! 

Helena and Faust. Curb for thy parents’ 
sake, 

To us returning, 

Curb thy importunate 
Passionate yearning ! 

Make thou the rural plain 
Tranquil and bright. 

Euphorion. But to content you 
Stay I my flight. 

\Winding among the Chorus and drawing 
them forth to dance. 

Round this gay troop I flee 
With impulse light. 

Say is the melody, 

Say is the movement right ? 

Helena. Yea, 'tis well done; advance, 
Lead to the graceful dance 
These maidens coy ! 
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Faust. Could I the end but see ! 

Me this mad revelry 
Fills with annoy. 

Euphorion and the Chorus. ( Dancing and 
singing , they move about in interweaving 
lines . ) Moving thine arms so fair 
With graceful motion, 

Tossing thy curling hair 
In bright commotion ; 

When thou with foot so light 
Over the earth doth skim, 

Thither and back in flight, 

Moving each graceful limb ; 

Thou hast attain’d thy goal, 

Beautiful child, 

All hearts thou hast beguil’d, 

Won every soul. [Pause. 

Euphorion. Gracefully sporting, 
Light-footed roes. 

New frolic courting, 

Scorn ye repose : 

I am the hunter, 

Ye are the game. 

Chorus. Us wilt thou capture, 

Urge not thy pace ; 

For it were rapture 
Thee to embrace, 

Beautiful creature, 

This our sole aim ! 

Euphorion. Through trees and heather, 
Bound all together, 

O’er stock and stone ! 

Whate’er is lightly won, 

That I disdain ; 

What I by force obtain, 

Prize I alone. 

Helena and Faust. What vagaries, sense 
confounding 1 

Naught of measure to be hop’d for ! 

Like the blare of trumpet sounding. 

Over vale and forest ringing. 

What a riot ! What a cry ! 

Chorus. ( Entering quickly one by one.) 

Us he pass’d with glance scorn-laden ; 
Hastily still onward springing, 

Bearing now the wildest maiden 
Of our troop, he drawetH nigh. 
Euphorion. ( Bearing a young maiden. ) 

1 this wilful maid and coy 
Carry to enforc’d caress; 

For my pleasure, for my joy 
Her resisting bosom press, 

Kiss her rebel lips, that so 
She my power and will may know. 
Maiden. Loose me 1 in this frame residing, 
Burns a spirit’s strength and might ; 


Strong as thine, our will presiding 
Swerveth not with purpose light. 
Thinkest, on thy strength relying, 

That thou hast me in a strait ? 

Hold me, fool ! thy strength defying, 

For my sport, I’ll scorch thee yet ! 

[She flames up and flashes into the air. 
Follow where light breezes wander, 
Follow to rude caverns yonder, 

Strive thy vanish’d prey to net 1 
Euphorion. ( Shaking off the last flames. ) 
Rocks all around I see. 

Thickets and woods among ! 

Why should they prison me ? 

Still am I fresh and young. 

Tempests, they loudly roar, 

Billows, they lash the shore ; 

Both far away I hear ; 

Would I were near ! 

[He springs higher up the rock. 
Helena, Faust and Chorus. 

Would’st thou chamois-like aspire? 

Us thy threaten’d fall dismays ! 
Euphorion. Higher must I climb, yet 
higher, 

Wider still must be my gaze. 

Know I now, where I stand : 

’Midst of the sea-girt land, 

’Midst of great Pelops’ reign, 

Kin both to earth and main. 

Chorus. Canst not near copse and wold 
Tarry, then yonder, 

Ripe figs and apple-gold 
Seeking, we’ll wander ; 

Grapes too shall woo our hand, 

Grapes from the mantling vine. 

Ah, let this dearest land, 

Dear one, be thine ! 

Euphorion. Dream ye of peaceful day ? 
Dream on, while dream ye may ! 

War ! is the signal cry. 

Hark ! cries of vidtory ! 

Chorus. War who desireth 
While peace doth reign, 

To joy aspireth 
Henceforth in vain. 

Euphorion. All whom this land hath 
bred ; 

Through peril onward led, 

Free, of undaunted mood, 

Still lavish of their blood, 

With soul untaught to yield, 

Rending each chain ! 

To such the bloody field, 

Brings glorious gain. 
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Chorus. High he soars, — mark, upward 
gazing, — 

And to us not small doth seem : 
Vi<5tor-like, in harness blazing, 

As of steel and brass the gleam ! 
Euphorion. Not on moat or wall relying, 
On himself let each one rest ! 

Firmest stronghold, all defying, 

Ever is man’s iron breast ! 

Dwell for aye unconquer’d would ye ? 
Arm, by no vain dreams beguil’d ! 
Amazons your women should be, 

And a hero every child ! 

Chorus. O hallow’d Poesie, 

Heavenward still soareth she ! 

Shine on, thou brightest star. 

Farther and still more far 1 
Yet us she still doth cheer ; 

Ever her voice to hear. 

Joyful we are. 

Euphorion. Child no more; a stripling 
bearing 

Arms appears, with valor fraught : 

Leagu’d with the strong, the free, the 
daring. 

In soul already who hath wrought. 

Hence, away ! 

No delay ! 

There where glory may be sought. 

Helena and Faust. Scarcely summon’d 
to life’s gladness, 

Scarcely given to day’s bright gleam, 
Downward now to pain and sadness 
Would’st thou rush, from heights supreme I 1 
Are then we 
Naught to thee? 

Is our gracious bond a dream ? 

Euphorion. Hark! What thunders sea- 
ward rattle, 

Echoing from vale to vale 1 

’Mid dust and foam, in shock of battle, 

Throng on throng, to grief and bale ! 

And the command 
Is, firm to stand ; 

Death to face, nor ever quad. 

Helena, Faust, and Chorus. Oh what 
horror ! Hast thou told it ! 

Is then death for thee decreed ? 
Euphorion. From afar shall I behold it ? 

No ! I’ll share the care and need ! 
Helena, Faust, and Chorus. Rashness 
to peril brings. 

And deadly fate ! 

Euphorion. Yet — see a pair of wings 
Unfoldeth straight 1 


Thither — I must, I must — 

Grudge not my flight ! 

[He casts himself into the air ; his garments 
support him fora moment; his head flames, 
a trail of light follows him. 

Chorus. Icarus ! Icarus ! 

Oh woeful sight ! 

[A beautiful youth falls at the parents' feet , 
we imagine that in the dead we recognize 
a well-known form ; yet suddenly the cor- 
poreal part vanishes ; the aureole rises like 
a comet to heaven ; dress, mantle and lyre 
remain lying on the ground. 

Helena and Faust. Follows on joy new- 
born 

Anguish ful moan ! 

Euphorion’s Voice. ( From the depths . ) 
Leave me in realms forlorn, 

Mother, not all alone ! [Pause. 

Chorus. (Dirge.) Not alone — for hope 
we cherish, 

Where thou bidest thee to know ! 

Ah, from daylight though thou perish, 
Ne’er a heart will let thee go ! 

Scarce we venture to bewail thee, 
Envying we sing thy fate : 

Did sunshine cheer, or storm assail thee, 
Song and heart were fair and great. 

Earthly fortune was thy dower, 

Lofty lineage, ample might, 

Ah, too early lost, thy flower 
Wither’d by untimely blight ! 

Glance was thine the world discerning. 
Sympathy with every wrong, 

Woman’s love for thee still yearning, 
And thine own enchanting song. 

Yet the beaten path forsaking, 

Thou didst run into the snare : 

So with law and usage breaking, 

On thy wilful course didst fare ; 

Yet at last high thought has given 
To thy noble courage weight, 

For the loftiest thou hast striven — 

It to win was not thy fate. 

Who does win it ? Unreplying, 

Destiny the question hears, 

When the bleeding people lying, 

Dumb with grief, no cry uprears ! — 

Now new songs chant forth, in sorrow 
Deeply bow’d lament no more; 

Them the earth brings forth to-morrow, 
As she brought them forth of yore ! 

[Full pause . The music ceases . 
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Helena. (To Faust.} An ancient word, 
alas, approves itself in me : 

That joy and beauty ne’er enduringly are 
link’d ! 

Rent is the bond of life, with it the bond of 
love ; 

Lamenting both, I say a sorrowful farewell, 
And throw myself once more, once only, in 
thine arms. — 

Persephoneia, take the boy, take also me ! 

[She embraces Faust, her corporeal part 
vanishes , her garment and veil remain in 
his arms. 

Phorkyas. Hold fast what doth of all 
alone remain to thee, 

The garment, loose it not ! Already hale 
The demons at its skirts, and it would fain 
Drag to the nether regions. Hold it fast ! 

The goddess is it not, whom thou hast lost, 
Yet godlike ’tis. Avail thee of the high 
Inestimable gift, and upward soar ; 

Thee o’er all common things ’twill swiftly bear 
Through ether, long as there thou canst abide. 
We meet again, far, far away from here. 

[Helena’s garments dissolve into clouds , 
they envelop Faust, raise him aloft , and 
pass with him from the scene. 

Phorkyas. ( Takes Euphorion’s dress , 

mantle and lyre from the earth , steps into 
the proscenium ; holding up the spoils , she 
says :) A happy find hath me bestead. 

The flame in sooth is vanished, 

Yet for the world no grief I know : 

Enough remaineth bards to consecrate, 

Envy to scatter in their guild and hate ; 

And am I powerless genius to bestow, 

Its vesture I can lend, at any rate. 

(She sits down in the proscenium , at the foot 
of a pillar. 

Penthalis. Now hasten, girls ! At length 
we are from magic free, 

From the soul-swaying spell of the Thessalian 
hag ; 

Free also from the blare confus’d of jangling 
tones, 

The ear perplexing, and still worse the inner 
sense. 

Away to Hades ! Thither hath in haste the 
queen, 

With earnest step, descended. Now, ye faith- 
ful maids, 

Do ye, without delay, follow upon her track. 
Her at the throne we find of the Inscrutable. 

Chorus. Royal ladies, certes, everywhere 
are content ; 

E’en in Hades places take they supreme, 


Proud to be with their peers allied, 

With Persephone in friendship knit ; 

We, meanwhile, far off in meadows 
Deep of asphodel abiding. 

With far-reaching poplars, 

And unfruitful willows conjoin’d, 

What amusement or joy have we ! 

Flitting, bat-like to twitter — 

Whispering, undelightsome, and ghostlike 1 

Leader of the Chorus. Who hath no 
name achiev’d, nor at the noble aims, 
Belongs but to the elements; so hence, be- 
gone ! 

My vehement desire is with my queen to be ; 
Not merit ’tis alone, fidelity as well, 

Secure in yonder spheres, the individual life. 

[Exit. 

All. Back are we given now to the day- 
light; 

Certes, persons no more, 

That feel we, that know we ; 

Nathless return we never to Hades ! 
Nature, eternally living, 

Claims in us spirits, 

We in her, a title undoubted. 

A Portion of the Chorus. We, amid the 
wavy-trembling of these thousand rustling 
branches. 

Gently lure with dalliance charming from the 
root the vital currents, 

Up into the boughs ; with foliage, soon with 
lavish wealth of blossoms, 

We adorn our tresses, floating in the breeze for 
airy growth. 

Falls the fruit, forthwith assemble life-enjoying 
folk and cattle, 

For the grasping, for the tasting, swiftly 
coming, onward pressing, 

And, as ’fore the gods primeval, so all bend 
around us here. 

Another Portion. Where these rocky 
walls are imag’d in the smooth, far-gleam- 
ing mirror, 

Moving in the gentle wavelets, soothingly we 
onward glide, 

Listen, hearken, to all music : birdie’s singing, 
reedy-fluting, 

Is it Pan’s loud voice tremendous— voice re- 
sponsive straight replies : 

Whisper is it ? — we too whisper ; thunders it ? 

- — we roll our thunder 

In o’erwhelming repercussion, threefold, ten- 
fold, echoing back. 

A Third Portion. Sisters, we, of spirit 
mobile, hasten with the brooklets on- 
ward ; 





For yon hill-slopes, richly mantl’d, charm us 
rising far away. 

Ever downwards, ever deeper, in meandering 
course we water 

Now the meadows, then the pastures, then the 
garden round the house ; 

There, across the landscape, slender cypress 
shafts our banks o’erpeering, 

Telling of our crystal mirror, upwards into 
ether soar, 

A Fourth Portion. Roam ye others, at 
your pleasure; we will circle, we will 
rustle 

Round the slopes so richly planted, on its prop 
where sprouts the vine. 

By the vintager’s emotion, we throughout the 
livelong day, 

See what doubtful issue waiteth on his busy 
loving care : 

Now with hoe, and now with mattock, earth 
upheaping, pruning, binding, 

Prayeth he to all Celestials, chiefly to the Sun- 
God prays. 

Bacchus frets himself, the weakling, little for 
his faithful vassal, 

Rests in arbors, leans in grottoes, toying with 
the youngest faun ; 

For his visions what he lacketh, dreaming half 
inebriate, 

Stor’d in skins, in jars and vessels, ready for 
his use he finds, 

Right and left in cool recesses treasur’d for 
eternal time. 

But at length have the Celestials, hath now 
Helios ’fore them all, 

Breathing, moistening, warming, glowing, 
fill’d the berries’ teeming horn : 


Where the vintager in silence labor’d, there is 
sudden life, 

Busy stir in every alley, rustles round from 
vine to vine ; 

Baskets creak, and pitchers clatter, and the 
loaded vine- troughs groan, 

All towards the mighty wine-press, to the 
presser’s sturdy dance; 

And so is the sacred fullness of the purely- 
nurtur’d berries 

Rudely trodden; foaming, seething, now it 
mingles, foully squash’d ; 

And now splits the ear the cymbal, with the 
beaker’s brazen tones, 

For himself hath Dionysos from his mysteries 
reveal'd ; 

Comes he with goat-footed satyrs, reeling 
nymphs goat-footed too, 

And meanwhile unruly brayeth shrill, Silenus' 
long-ear’ d beast — 

Naught is spar’d ; all law and order cloven 
hoofs are treading down — 

All the senses whirl distradled, hideously the 
ear is stunn’d ; 

Drunkards for their cups are groping, over-full 
are head and paunch ; 

Careful one is, there another, yet the tumult 
waxes loud : 

Since the newer must to garner, they the old 
skins quickly drain. 

[The curtain falls. Phorkyas, in the pro- 
scenium , rises to a gigantic height , descends 
from the cothurni , lays aside mask and 
veil, and reveals herself as Mephisto- 
pheles, in order , so far as it may be neces- 
sary , to comment upon the piece by way of 
epilogue. 






ACT IV. 


High Mountain. 

Strong jagged rocky summit . A cloud ap- 
proaches , leans against the rock , aW sinks 
down upon a projecting level . It divides. 

Faust. (Steps forth.) On deepest solitudes 
down-gazing, far below my feet, 

Full thoughtfully I tread this lofty mountain 
ridge, 

My cloudy car forsaking, me which softly 
bare, 

Through days of sunshine, hither over land 
and sea. 

Slowly it melts from me, not scatter’d sud- 
denly; 

Towards the East the mass strives in its rolling 
march. 

In admiration lost, the eye strives after it ; 


Moving it now divides, wavelike, and full of 
change ; 

Yet will it shape itself — mine eye deceives me 
not, 

On sun-illumin’d pillows, gloriously reclines, 

Of giant size indeed, a godlike female form ; 

I see it, like to Juno, Leda, Helena ; 

In majesty and love before mine eye it floats ! 

Ah, now it scatters ; formless, broad, uptower- 
ing, 

Rests in the East, and there, like ice-hills far 
away, 

Mirrors of fleeting life the deep significance. 

Yet round me hovers still, a mist-wreath, 
tender, light, 

Surrounding breast and brow, cheering, caress- 
ing, cool. 

Lightly it rises now, still lingering, high and 
higher, — 

Together draws. Doth me a rapturing form 
delude, 

As youth’s first fondly priz’d, long- yearn’d 
for, highest good ? 

Well up the earliest treasures of my deepest 
heart : 

To me Aurora’s love, so light of wing, it 
shows, 

The swift-experienc’d glance, the first, scarce 
understood, 

Which, long and firmly held, each treasure 
overshone ! 

Like beauty of the soul rises the gracious 
form, 

Dissolveth not, but upward into ether floats, 

And with it, of my being draws the best 
away. 

[ A seven-league boot tramps down , another 
immediately follows . Mephistopheles de- 
scends. The boots stride onward in haste . 


Faust . Second Part . 


Mephis. That’s forward striding, I must 
own ! 

But tell me, what dost thou intend, 

That ’mid such horrors dost descend, 

Such wilderness of yawning stone ? 

Though not precisely here, I know it well ; 
This was in sooth the very floor of Hell. 
Faust. Of foolish legends never fails thy 
store ; 

Such to give forth dost thou begin once more? 
Mephis. ( Seriously .) When God the 

Lord — the reason well I know, — 

Us from the air had bann’d to depths pro- 
found, 

There, where of fire eteme the central glow 
With lurid flames still circles round and 
round, 

By the too brilliant light, we found that we 
O’ercrowded were, and plac’d unpleasantly. 
Forthwith to cough the devils all were fain ; 
From top to bottom straight they spat amain ; 
With sulphur-stench and acids thus inflated, 
Hell, with foul gas, so hugely was dilated, 
That earth’s smooth surface, by the fiery blast, 
Thick as it was, cracking must burst at last. 
That all things are revers’d we now discern ; 
What bottom was, is summit in its turn ; 

Also in this the proper lore they base, 

To give the undermost the highest place ; 

For from the hot and slavish cave we fare 
Into the lordship of the boundless air ; 

An open secret, long time well conceal’d, 

And to the folk only of late reveal’d. 

Faust. To me are mountain -masses grandly 
dumb ; 

I question neither whence nor why they come. 
Herself when Nature in herself had founded, 
This globe of earth she then hath purely 
rounded. 

Took both in summit and in gorge delight, 
Pil’d rock on rock, and mountain-height on 
height ; 

The hills she fashion’d next with gentle force, 
And to the valleys slop’d their downward 
course : 

Then growth and verdure came, and for her 

She needs no mad convulsive freak employ. 
Mephis. Ay ! so you say, sun-clear to you 
it lies ; 

But who was present there, knows otherwise. 

I was at hand when, seething still below. 
Swell’ d the abyss, belching a fiery tide, 

When Moloch’s hammer rocks, with thunder- 
ous blow 

Welding, the fragments scatter’d far and wide. 


’Neath massive foreign blocks still groans the 
land — 

Such hurling-might say who can comprehend; 
This your philosopher can’t understand ; 
There lies the rock, must lie, and there’s an 
end; 

But to our shame doth all our thinking tend. 
Your genuine common folk alone conceive, 
And naught disturbs them in their creed ; 
Long since their wisdom ripen’d : they be- 
lieve 

A marvel ’tis, Satan receives his meed ; 

On crutch of faith my pilgrim hobbles on 
To Devil’s bridges, to the Devil’s stone. 
Faust. Noteworthy ’tis, Nature, as now I 
do, 

To study from the Devil’s point of view. 
Mephis. Be Nature what she may, what 
do I care ! 

My honor’s touch’d : the Devil, sooth, was 
there ! 

We are the folk, the mighty to attain : 
Convulsion, madness, force. ’Tis written 
plain ! — 

But now, at last, to make my meaning clear, 
Did nothing please thee in our upper sphere ? 
In boundless space the world thou hast sur- 
vey’d, 

Its kingdoms and their glory, all display’d. 
And yet, insatiate as thou art, 

To thee did they no joy impart? 

Faust. A project vast allur’d me on ; 
Divine it ! 

Mephis. That I’ll do anon. 

Some capital I’d.choose ; therein a store 
Of burgher-feeding rubbish at its core ; 

With crooked alleys, gabl’d peaks, 

Markets confin’d, kale, turnips, leeks, 

And shambles where blue flies repair, 

On well-fed joints to fatten — there, 

At any moment shalt thou find 
Stench and adlivity combin’d ; 

Wide squares, with spacious streets between, 
Which arrogate a lordly mien ; 

And lastly, boundless to the eye, 

Beyond the gate, the suburbs lie. 

Of coaches too, th’ eternal roar, 

Still rattling, behind, before, 

Would charm me and the ceaseless flow 
Of ant-swarms, running to and fro ; 

And let me walk, or let me ride, 

Their central point I should abide, 

By thousands honor’d and admir’d. 

Faust. Such things I slightly estimate. 
That men, it is to be desir’d, 

Should multiply, should live at ease, 
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Be taught, develop’d if you please; — 

More rebels thus you educate. 

Mephis. Then, in grand style, with con- 
scious power, I’d rear 
A pleasure -castle, some fair pleasance near : 
Hill, valley, meadow, forest, glade, 

Into a splendid garden made, 

With velvet lawns and verdurous walls, 
Straight paths, art-guided shadows, waterfalls, 
From rock to rock constrain’d to wind, 

And water-jets of every kind ; 

Majestic soaring there while at the sides, 

With whiz and gush, threadlike the stream di- 
vides. 

Then for the loveliest women I’d prepare 
A tiny lodge, cosy and quiet ; there 
The countless hours, according to my mood 
I’d spend, in that sweet social solitude — 
Women, I say : since, once for all, 

I in the plural think upon the Fair. 

Faust. Modern and base 1 Sardanapal ! 
Mephis. Might one but guess thy purpose? 
High, 

Doubtless, and grandly bold ! Since thou 
By so much nearer to the moon didst fly, - 
Aptly thy choice might thither tend, I trow ! 

Faust. Not so. Upon this globe of ours 
For grand achievement still there’s space; 
Something astounding shall take place, 

For daring toil I feel new powers. 

Mephis. Fame also to achieve thou’rt fain? 
That thou hast been with heroines is plain. 
Faust. Dominion and estate by me are 
sought. 

The deed is everything, the fame is naught ! 

Mephis. Yet poets shall arise, thy fame 
To after ages to proclaim, 

Through folly, folly to inflame. 

Faust. That is beyond thy scope, I ween; 
How knowest thou, what man desires? 
Adverse thy nature, bitter, keen, 

How knoweth it, what man requires ? 

Mephis. Be thy will done, since yield I 
must. 

Me with the circuit of thy whims entrust. 
Faust. Mine eye was fix’d upon the open 
sea : 

Aloft it tower’d, upheaving; then once more 
Withdrew, and shook its waves exultingly, 

To storm the wide expanse of level shore — 
That anger’d me, since arrogance of mood, 

In the free soul, that values every right. 
Through the impetuous passion of the blood, 
Harsh feeling genders, in its own despite. 

I deem’d it chance; more keenly eyed the 
main : 
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The billow paus’d, and then roll’d back again, 
And from its proudly conquer’d goal with- 
drew; 

The hour returns, the sport it doth renew — 

Mephis. (Ad speftatores.) For me there’s 
nothing novel here, I own ; 

This for some hundred thousand years I’ve 
known. 

Faust. ( Continues passionately .) 

On through a thousand channels it doth press, 
Barren itself, and causing barrenness ; 

It waxes, swells, it rolls and spreads its reign 
Over the waste and desolate domain. 

There, power-inspir’d, wave upon wave sweeps 
on, 

Triumphs awhile, retreats — and naught is done : 
It to despair might drive me to survey 
Of lawless elements the aimless sway ! 

To soar above itself then dar’d my soul ; 

Here would I strive, this force would I control ! 

And it is possible. Howe’er the tide 
May rise, it fawneth round each hillock’s side ; 
However proudly it may domineer, 

Each puny height its crest doth ’gainst it rear, 
Each puny deep it forcefully allures. 

So swiftly plan on plan my mind matures ; 
This glorious pleasure for thyself attain ; 

Back from the shore to bar the imperious 
main, 

Narrow the limits of the watery deep, 
Constrain it far into itself to sweep ! 

My purpose step by step I might lay bare : 
That is my wish, to aid it boldly dare ! 

[ Drums and martial music behind the spec- 
tators , from the distance, on the right hand . 

Mephis. How easy ’ tis ! — Hear’st thou the 
drums afar ? 

Faust. What, war again ! — The prudent 
likes not war. 

Mephis. In peace or war the prudent doth 
obtain 

From every circumstance his proper gain. 

We watch, we mark each favoring moment ; 
now, 

The occasion smileth — Faustus, seize it thou ! 

Faust. Me, I entreat, this riddling non- 
sense spare. 

And short and good, speak out ; — thyself de- 
clare. 

Mephis. On my way hither I became aware 
That the good emperor is vex’d with care ; 
Thou knowest him. The while we him amus’d, 
And with the show of riches him abus’d, 

Then the whole world to him was cheap, since 
he 




While young attain’d to regal dignity ; 

This false resolve did then beguile his leisure, 
That possible it is and right 
Together these two interests to unite, 

At once to govern, and to take one’s pleasure. 
Faust. A grievous error ! He who would 
command. 

His highest bliss must in commanding find. 
With lofty will his bosom must expand, 

Yet what he willeth may not be divin’d ; 

To trusty ear he whispers his intent, 

’Tis realiz’d, — all feel astonishment ; 

So holds he still the most exalted place, 

The worthiest. Enjoyment doth debase 1 
Mephis. Such is he not ; on pleasure he 
was bent ! 

Meanwhile the realm by anarchy was rent, 
Where high and low were rang’d against each 
other, 

And brother still pursu’d and slaughter’d 
brother, 

Castle ’gainst castle, town ’gainst town had 
feud, 

Guild against noble too ; in conflict rude, 
Chapter and flock against their bishop rose ; 
Who on each other gaz’d, were foes ; 

Within the churches death and murder reign, 
Merchant and traveller at the gates were slain ; 
All wax’d in daring, nor to small extent ; 

To live was self-defence. — So matters went. 
Faust. They went, they limp’d, they fell, 
again they rose, . 

Were overturn’d, roll’d headlong — such the 
close. 

Mephis. And such condition no one dar’d 
to blame, 

Authority each could and each would claim ; 
The smallest even proudly rear’d his crest. 

At length too mad it grew e’en for the best. 
The able, they forthwith arose with might, 

And said : Who gives us peace is lord, by 
right ; 

The Emperor cannot, will not ! — Let us choose 
Another, in the realm who shall infuse 
Fresh life, and safety unto' each assign, 

Who in a world its vigor that renews, 

Together peace and justice shall combine ! 
Faust. That sounds like priestcraft. 
Mephis. Priests in sooth were there ; 

The well-fed paunch, that was their primal 
care; 

They implicated were above the rest. 

The tumult swell’ d, the priests the tumult 
bless’ d ; 

Our Emperor, whom we beguil’d, perchance 
To his last battle hither doth advance. 


Faust. I pity him — so frank, so kind of 
heart. 

Mephis. Let us look on. There’s hope 
ere life depart. 

Him from this narrow vale let us deliver ! 

If rescu’d now, he rescu’d is forever. 

How yet the die may fail, who may divine ! 
Vassals he’ll have, if Fortune on him shine. 

[ They ascend the middle range of hills and 
survey the disposition of the army in the 
valley. Drums and military music re- 
sound from below. 

Mephis. Well chosen the position is, I 
see ; 

We’ll join them, perfect then the victory. 
Faust. What there may we expert ? De- 
ceit ! 

Illusive sorcery ! A hollow cheat 3 

Mephis. Cunning to win war’s lofty game ! 
Be constant to thy mighty aim, 

The while thy goal dost bear in sight ; 

Secure we to the Emperor throne and land, 
Then kneel, from him receiving as thy right, 
The fief of the unbounded strand. 

Faust. Already much for me hast done ; 
By thee be now a battle won ! 

Mephis. No, do thou win it; forthwith 
here 

As general-in-chief appear. 

Faust. To my true honor it would tend, 
There to command where naught I compre- 
hend ! 

Mephis, The general’s staff, let that pro- 
vide, 

So the field-marshal’s safe whate’er betide. 
War’s want of council to its source I’ve 
trac’d; 

War’s council I forthwith have bas’d 
On mountain’s and on man’s primeval force : 
Bless’ d who together draws their joint resource. 
Faust. What yonder bearing arms ap- 
pears? 

Hast thou arous’d the mountaineers? 

Mephis. No, but like Master Peter 
Squenze, 

Of the whole mass the quintessence. 

[ The three mighty ones enter . 
My fellows now are drawing near ! 

Divers the clothes, the arms, they wear, 

Of different ages they appear ; 

With them not badly shalt thou fare. 

\Ad spectator es. 

Thffere’s not a child but loves to see 
Harness and arms of warlike knight ; 

And, allegoric as the rascals be, 

They, for that reason, give the more delight. 
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Bully. ( Young , lightly armed , in motley 
attire .) If one but looks into my eyes, 
Straight let his jaws my clenched fist beware, 
And if a coward from me flies, 

Forthwith I seize him by the hair ! 

Havequick. (Manly, well armed , in rich 
attire .) Such brawls are foolish, are in- 
vidious, 

They forfeit what the occasion brings ; 

In taking only be assiduous ; 

Hereafter look to other things. 

Holdfast. ( In years , strongly armed, with- 
out attire.) Not much by such a course 
is won ; 

Through great possessions soon we run, 

Borne by the stream of life away. 

To take is good, ’tis better fast to hold ; 

Be still by the gray carle controll'd, 

And none from thee takes aught away. 

[ They descend the mountain together. 


On the Headland. 

Drums and martial music from below. The 

Emperor’s tent is pitched. Emperor, 
General-in-Chief, Attendants. 

General-in-Chief. Still duly weigh’d ap- 
pears our course, 

Back to this vale at hand that lies, 

To lead when somewhat press’d our force ; 

Our choice of ground, I trust, is wise. 

Emperor. How it succeeds must soon be 
known, 

Me this half flight, this yielding, grieves, I 
own. 

General-in-Chief. On our right flank, 
my prince, now cast your eyes ! 

Such ground doth war’s ideal realize ; 

Not steep the hills, nor yet too easy to ascend, 

The enemy ensnaring, while they ours be- 
friend ; 

We, on the wavelike plain, are half con- 
ceal’d — 

No cavalry durst venture on such field. 

Emperor. Save to commend naught now 
remains for me ; 

Here strength and courage can well tested be. 

General-in-Chief. There, where the 
middle plain allures the sight, 

Behold the phalanx, eager for the fight ; 

In the bright sunshine, gilded by its rays, 

The lances glitter through the morning haze. 

How darkly waves the mighty square below ! 

For bold emprise its thousands all aglow. 


The mass’s strength thou thus canst com- 
prehend ; 

To them I trust, the foemen’s strength to 
! rend. 

Emperor. So Mr a sight ne’er have I seen 
before : 

Such host is worth its number, twice told o’er. 

General-in-Chief. Of our left flank 
naught have I to relate. 

Holding the stubborn cliffs, stout heroes wait; 

Ablaze with arms, the rocky height ascends, 

Which the close entrance to the pass de- 
! fends. 

! Here, where the bloody onslaught none ex- 
pert, 

^ The hostile force will, I foresee, be wreck’d. 

Emperor. There march my lying kinsfolk, 
still who claim’d, 

As me they uncle, cousin, brother, nam’d, 

More and more license; till the sceptre’s 
strength, 

Its honor from the throne, they stole at length ; 

The empire, through their feuds, distracted 
lies, 

Now, leagu’d as rebels, they against me rise ! 

The many waver, sway’d from side to side ; 

Then headlong rush, borne onward by the 
tide. 

General-in-Chief. A trusty man, abroad 
for tidings sent, 

Hastes down the rocks; oh, happy be the 
event. 

First Spy. Fair success on us hath waited ; 
Through our bold and crafty art, 

Here and there we penetrated ; 

Little good can we impart : 

Many pure allegiance proffer’d ; 

But for their inaCtion they, 

In excuse, these pretexts offer’d. 

Public danger, civil fray — 

Emperor. Self-seekers, caring for them- 
selves alone, 

To duty, honor, gratitude, are blind ! 

If full your measure, you ne’er call to mind, 

Your neighbor’s house-fire may consume your 
own. * 

General-in-Chief. The second comes, 
descending heavily ; 

Tremble his limbs, a weary man is he. 

Second Spy. First with pleasure we de- 
tected 

The wild tumult’s erring course. 
Undelaying, unexpected, 

A new emperor leads his force ; 

And with his behests complying. 

O’er the plain the concourse sweep. 
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This false banner, proudly flying, 

They all follow now — like sheep ! 
Emperor. As gain a rival emperor I hail ; 
That I am emperor, now first I feel ! 

But as a soldier did I don the mail ; 

For higher purpose now I’m clad in steel. 

At every festival, how bright soe’er, 

Though naught was wanting — danger fail’d 
me there. 

When to the ring-sport at your call I went, 
My heart beat high, I breath’d the tourna- 
ment ; 


From war had ye not held me back, my 
name 

For deeds heroic had been known to fame ! 
What self-reliance in ray breast did reign, 
When I stood mirror’d in the fire-domain ; 
The ruthless element press’d on elate, 

’Twas but a show, and yet the show was 
great. 

Fame, vi&ory, my troubl’d dreams display’d — 
I’ll now achieve, what basely I delay’d ! 
\Heralds are despatched to challenge the rival 
Emperor . 
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[Faust in armor , with half -closed visor ; 7^<? 

three mighty ones , armed and clothed , dtf 
above. 

Faust. We come, we hope uncensur’d — 
foresight here 

May yet avail, though needless it appear. 
Thoughtful, thou know’st, and wise the moun- 
tain-race, 

Of rock and nature they the secrets trace ; 
Spirits, who long have left the level ground, 
Are to their rocky heights more firmly bound : 
Through labyrinthine clefts they labor, where 
Rich fumes metallic fill the gaseous air ; 
Untir’d they separate, combine and test; I 
The hidden to make known is their sole quest ; 
With the light touch of spirit-might, they rear 
Transparent figures, then in crystal clear 
And its eternal silence, mirror’d true, 

The doings of the upper world they view. 

Emperor. This I have heard, and think 
that it may be ; 

But, honest man, say : what is this to me? 

Faust. The Norcian sorcerer, the Sabine, 
he 

True, honorable servant is to thee ; 

What ghastly fate appall’d him, on the pyre ! 
Crackl’d the brushwood, rose the tongues of 
fire ; 

Dry fagots all around up-piled were seen, 
Mingl’d with pitch, with brimstone-bars be- 
tween, 

Man’s, God’s, or devil’s aid had been in vain — 
Your majesty then burst the fiery chain ! 

’Twas there, in Rome. Deeply to thee he’s 
bound, 

And o’er thy path keeps watch with care pro- 
found ; 

Himself forgetting, from that moment he 
Questions the stars, questions the depths for 
thee. 

He bade us, at the swiftest, hither post, 

To succor thee. Great powers the mountains 
boast : 

There Nature works, omnipotently free — 

The priest’s dull mind blames it as sorcery. 

Emperor. On festal day when guest on 
guest we greet, 

Joyful themselves, who joyance come to meet, 
Well pleas’d we see them enter, each and all, 
And, man by man, contra# the spacious hall; 
Yet highest welcome is the brave man’s dower, 
Who, as ally to aid us, comes with power, 
When morning breaks, which doubtful issues 
wait, 

While over it are pois’d the scales of Fate. 


Nathless withhold awhile thy stalwart hand, 

In this high moment, from the willing brand ! 
Honor the hour, when many thousands wend 
To battle, for or ’gainst me to contend 1 
Man’s self is man I Who would be thron’d 
and crown’d, 

Of the high honor must be worthy found. 

Now may this phantom, that against us stands, 
This self-styl’d emperor, ruler of our lands, 
The army’s duke, lord of our feudal train, 

By my own hand, be thrust to death’s domain 1 
Faust. Whate’er the need to end the glo- 
rious fight, 

To peril thine own head cannot be right. 

Is not the helm with crest and plumage deck’d ? 
The head, our zeal which fires, it doth prote£t. 
Without the head what could the members do? 
Let that but sleep, forthwith all slumber too ; 
If it be injur’d, all are straight unsound, 

And all revive, if it with health be crown’d. 
Promptly the arm its own strong right doth 
wield, 

And to protedl the skull uplifts the shield ; 

Its proper duty well the sword doth know, 
Parries with strength, and then returns the 
blow ; 

The adtive foot shares in the common weal, 
And on the slain foe’s neck doth plant the heel. 
Emperor. Such is mine anger : him I thus 
would treat, 

Make his proud head a footstool for my feet ! 
Heralds. (Returning.) Little profit, little 
credit, 

From our challenge did we gain ; 

Noble ’twas, yet while we read it, 

Us they flouted with disdain : 

“ Spent your Emperor’s power,” — they say, 
“ Like echo in yon narrow vale ; 

Would we think of him to-day ; — 

Once there was : — so runs the tale.” 

Faust. What hath occurr’d doth with 
their wish accord, 

Who firm and true for thee would draw the 
sword. 

The foe approach ; thy troops impatient stand ; 
The moment favors ; straight the charge com- 
mand ! 

Emperor. To the command all claim I 
now resign. 

{To the General-in-Chief.) 

To execute that duty, prince, be thine ! 
General-in-Chief. March then our right 
wing onward to the field ! 

I The foemen’s left, who even now ascend, 

Ere they complete their final step, shall yield 
| To their tried valor who the slope defend l 
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Faust. Permission grant that this blithe 
hero be 

Enroll’d among thy ranks, immediately, 

That with thy ranks incorporate, he may 
Have for his powerful nature ample play. 

[He points to the right. 
Bully. (Steps fonvard .) His face to me 
who shows doth not escape, 

Till both his jaws I’ve smash’d with sudden 
bang ; 

His back to me who turns, I strike his nape, — 
Dangling adown his back, neck, head, and 
top-knot hang ! 

And if, with sword and club, thy men 
Will strike, as on I rage before, 

Man over man down-smitten, then 
The foe shall welter in their gore ! [Exit. 
General-in-Chief. Now let the centre 
phalanx follow slow, 

And in full force with caution meet the foe l 
Distress’d, they yield already on the right, 
Their plan, by our attack, is shatter’d quite. 
Faust. ( Pointing to the middle one.) Let 
this one also thy command obey. 
Havequick. (Steps forward.) Unto the 
host’s heroic pride, 

Shall thirst for booty be alli’d ; 

Upon this goal be all intent; 

The rival emperor’s sumptuous tent. 

Not long upon his throne he’ll boast indeed ! 
Myself to battle will this phalanx lead. 

Speed -Booty, Sutler-woman . ( Fawning 

upon him.) Although his wife I may not 
be, 

A sweetheart dear is he to me. 

For us what harvest now is ripe ! 

Woman is fierce when she doth gripe, 

Is ruthless when she robs ; press on, 

All is allow’d — when we have won. 

! Exeunt. 
t, as was 

to be expected, 

With furious charge, their right is now di- 
rected. 

The defile’s rocky path they hope to gain ; 

To thwart their purpose man for man must 
strain. 

Faust. (Beckons to the left.) Sire, I en- 
treat, look also on this one ; 

If strength be stronger made, no harm is done. 
Holdfast. ( Steps forward. ) For the left 

wing dismiss all care ! 

For where I am, safe is possession there : 

Herein doth age approve itself, we’re told ; 

No lightning rendeth, what I hold 1 

[Exit. 


Mephis. ( Coming down from above.) 

Now to the background turn your gaze ; 

Forth from the jagg’d and rocky ways, 

See how the armed warriors pour, 

The narrow paths to straiten more, 

With helm, shield, harness, sword and spear, 
A wall they’re forming in our rear, 

Waiting the sign to strike the blow. 

( Aside , to the knowing ones.) 

From whence they come, ask not to know. 

No time I lost; where I appear’d. 

The armor-halls around were clear’d, 

Footmen and horsemen, stood they there, 

As if yet lords of earth they were ; 

Knight, emperor, king, they were of yore, 
Now are they empty snail-shells, nothing 
more, — 

Full many a ghost, thus arm’d for strife, 

The middle ages have brought back to life ; 
What devilkin therein may lurk, 

For this time it may do its work. 

( Aloud.) 

Hark, in their anger, how they clatter, 

And like tin plates, each other batter ; 

Torn banners too, flapping aloft one sees, 
That wait impatiently to catch the breeze. 
Refledl, an ancient race stands ready there, 
And in this modern combat fain would 
share. 

[ Terrible flourish of trumpets from above ; 

perceptible wavering in the hostile army. 
Faust. Now dark the whole horizon 
shows, 

Yet here and there presageful glows 
A ruddy and portentous ray ; 

The weapons gleam, distain ’d with blood ; 

The atmosphere, the rock, the wood, 

The heavens, mingle in the fray. 

Mephis. Firmly the right flank holds its 
ground ; 

Among them towering there I see 
Stout Hans, the nimble giant, he 
His wonted strokes now deals around. 

Emperor. First on one lifted arm I gaz’d, 
A dozen now I see uprais’d : 

Not nature’s laws are working here ! 

Faust. Of mist-wreaths hast not heard, 
above 

The coast of Sicily that rove ? 

There hovering in daylight clear, 

Uplifted in the middle air, 

Mirror’d in exhalations rare, 

A wondrous show the vision takes. 

There cities waver to and fro, 

There gardens rise, now high, now low, 

As form on form through ether breaks. 
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Emperor. It looks suspicious ! For I 
there 

See all the lofty spear-tops glare; 

And through our phalanx, on each lance 
I see a nimble flamelet dance : 

Too spedtral seems to me the sight ! 

Faust. Pardon, my lord ! The traces 
they 

Of spirit-natures pass’d away, 

A reflex of the mighty Pair, 

By whom were sailors wont to swear : 

Here they coliedt their Anal might. 

Emperor. To whom are we beholden, say, 
That nature, for our weal to-day, 

Her rarest powers should here unite? 

Mephis. To whom save him, that master 
high, 

Thy fate who bears within his breast? 

The strong threat of thine enemy 
His soul hath stirr’d to deep unrest. 

His gratitude will see thee sav’d, 

Though death in the attempt he brav’d. 
Emperor. They cheer’d, with pomp around 
my march they press’d ; 

I now was something : That I fain would test, 
So, without thought, it pleas’d me, then and 
there, 

To grant to that white beard the cooling air. 
Thus of the clergy I the sport have cross’d, 
And have, in sooth, thereby their favor lost ; 
Now shall I, when so many years are pass’d, 

Of that glad deed the fruitage reap at last ? 
Faust. Rich interest bears the generous 
deed. 

Now heavenward be thy glance dire&ed : 

An omen he will send ; give heed ! 

Straight it appears — as I expedited. 

Emperor. An eagle hovers in the heavenly 
height ; 

A griffin, with wild threats, attends his flight. 
Faust. Give heed ! Auspicious seems the 
sign. 

Your griffin is of fabl’d line ; 

How, self-forgetting, can he dare 
Himself with genuine eagle to compare ! 
Emperor. Forthwith, in widespread circles 
wending, 

Around they wheel ; now, through the sky, 
Impetuous, they together fly, 

Each other’s throat and plumage rending. 

Faust. Mark how the sorry griffin, torn 
And ruffl’d sore, his flight now steereth, 

With drooping lion-tail, forlorn, 

And ’mid the tree- tops disappeareth. 

Emperor. So be it, e’en as these portend ! 
With wonder fill’d, I wait the end. 
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Mephis. ( Towards the right. ) Press’d by 
our onslaught, oft -repeated, 

Our foes must yield, well nigh defeated, 

Yet, waging still a dubious fight, 

Onward they press toward their right, 

And thus embarrass in the fray 
The left flank of their chief array. 

Our phalanx its firm point doth bring, 

Like lightning ’gainst their dexter wing, 

The foe, where weakest, they engage. 

Now, as when stOrm-vex’d billows rage, 
Wildly contend, with equal might, 

Both armies in the double fight. 

More glorious deed was never done, 

Ours is the field, the vidlory’s won ! 

Emperor. ( On the left side , to Faust . ) 
Suspicious yonder it doth seem ; 

Our station hazardous I deem, 

No stones they hurl against the foe, 

Scal’d are the lower rocks, and lo ! 

Deserted those above appear; 

The foe, — in solid mass, draw near ; 

With might and main still pressing on, 
Perchance the passage they have won : 

Of skill unholy such the end ! 

Your arts to futile issues tend ! [Pause. 

Mephis. Hither, my ravens twain are 
winging ! 

For us what message are they bringing? 

We are, I fear, in evil plight. 

Emperor. What want these birds, mis- 
chance portending ? 

They come their swarthy sails extending, 
Straight from the hot and rocky fight. 

Mephis. ( To the ravens.) Close to mine 
ears now take your post. 

Whom you protect, is never lost ; 

For shrewd your counsel is and right. 

Faust. ( To the Emperor .) Of pigeons 
thou hast heard, returning 
Homeward, for nest and fledglings yearning, 
Steering their flight from far-off lands. 

But here a difference obtaineth : 

Pigeons suffice while peace still reigneth, 

But war the raven-post demands. 

Mephis. The message tells of sore dis- 
tresses. 

See yonder how the tumult presses 
Our heroes’ rocky wall around ! 

The nearest heights are now ascended, 

Win they the pass by ours defended, 

In sorry plight we should be found. 

Emperor. So I deluded am at last ! 

Around me you have drawn your net ; 

I’ve shudder’d, since it held me fast ! 


Faust . Second Part . 


Mephis. Take courage ! Naught is lost as 
yet; 

Patience unties the hardest knot ! 

Still sharpest is the final stand. 

My trusty messengers I’ve got ; 

Command me, that I may command. 

General-in-Chief. ( Who meanwhile has 
arrived. ) With these thou hast thyself 
alli’d, 

I long have griev’d to see them at thy side ; 
No stable good doth conjuring earn. 

To change the battle now I can’t pretend ; 
They have begun it, they may end ! 

My staff I unto thee return. 

Emperor. It for some better hour retain, 
Which Fate for us may have in store. 

This fellow and his ravens twain, 

His horrid comrades, I abhor ! 

(To MephistophelesJ 
The staff I can’t on thee bestow. 

Thou seemest not the proper man ; 

Command, and save us from the foe ! 

Then happen may what happen can. 

[ Exit into the tent with the General-in- 
Chief. 

Mephis. Him may the stupid staff de- 
fend ! 

To us small profit would it lend ; 

There was a kind of cross thereon. 

Faust. What is to do ? 

Mephis. Why, all is done ! 

Now haste, my cousins, swart and fleet, 

To the great mountain lake ; the Undines 
greet, 

And for a seeming flood, entreat them fair ! 
The actual they indeed, through female art, 
Hard to conceive, from semblance know to 
part ; 

That it the adlual is, then each will swear. 

[Pause. 

Faust. The water- maidens must our raven- 
pair 

Rightly have flatter’d and with cunning 
rare : 

Yonder it drops already ; see 
From many a bare rock’s barren side, 

Gushes the full, swift-flowing tide — 

’Tis over with their vi&ory. 

Mephis. Strange greeting give the rushing 
streams — 

Perplex’d the boldest climber seems. 

Faust. Already downward brook to brook 
is sweeping, 

Doubl’d from many a gorge again they’re 
leaping ; 

A stately water-arch one stream doth throw ; 


Now o’er the rock’s broad level smoothly 
gliding, 

Anon, with flash and roar, again dividing, 

It plunges stepwise to the vale below. 

To stem the flood what boots their brave en- 
deavor ? 

Them from the mighty flood may none de- 
liver. 

Before the tumult wild myself must quail ! 
Mephis. Nothing I see of all these watery 
lies ; 

They bring illusion but to human eyes ; 

With joy the wondrous change I hail. 
Headlong the masses pour, a shining throng ; 
The fools imagine they will soon be drown’d, 
And while they snort upon the solid ground, 
Like swimmers laughably they move along. 
Now reigns confusion all around. 

[The ravens return. 

To the high master you I will commend. 
Yourselves, would ye as masters prove — at- 
tend ; 

Straight to the glowing smithy fare, 

To the dwarf-folk, who tireless there 
Strike sparks from metal and from stone — 
With them, while chattering, desire 
A shining, dazzling, bursting fire, 

As to man’s highest fancy shown. 

True, lightning-flashes gleaming from afar, 
And, swift as vision, fall of loftiest star, 

May happen every summer night ; 

But flashes amid tangl’d bushes found, 

And stars that hiss upon the humid ground— 
These are in sooth, no common sight : 

So must ye, without much annoy, 

Entreaties first, and then commands, employ. 
[Exeunt the ravens. All happens as pre- 
scribed. 

Mephis. Thick darkness o’er the foe is 
spreading ! 

They in uncertainty are treading ! 

Deluding flashes everywhere ; 

Then blindness, from the sudden glare ! — 

All that has wondrously succeeded ; 

But now some terror-sound is needed. 

Faust. The hollow weapons from the 
armories, 

Feel themselves stronger in the open breeze ; 
They rattle there above, and clatter on — 

A wonderful discordant tone. 

Mephis. Quite right. They can be rein’d 
no more ; 

As in the gracious times of yore, 

The sound of knightly blows is rife ; 

Armlets and leg-protedling gear, 

As Guelphs and Ghibellines appear, 
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Swift to renew the eternal strife : The Rival Emperor’s Tent. Throne, 

Firm in transmitted hate, they close, Ri CH Surroundings. 

While far and wide resound their blows, 

The rancor ending but with life. Havequick, Speed-Booty. 

At last, in every devil’s fete Speed-Booty. So here the first we are, I see ! 

Most potently works party hate, Havequick. No raven flies so fast as we. 

Tul the last horror closes all ; Speed-Booty. What treasure-heaps lie here 

Discordant sounds of rout and panic, anc j there! 

Between whiles, piercing, shrill, Satanic, Where to begin ? To finish where? 

Through the wide valley rise and fall. Havequick. So full the space, I’m hard to 

[ War tumult in the Orchestra , passing at please : 
last into cheerful military music . I know not what I first should seize ! 




Speed-Booty. This carpet is the thing for 
me, 

My bed is apt too hard to be. 

Havequick. Here a steel club is hanging, 
such. 

Long, as mine own. I’ve wish’d to clutch. 
Speed-Booty. The man tie red, with golden 
seams — 

I’ve seen its fellow in my dreams. 

Havequick. ( Taking the weapon .) 

With this full soon the work is done : 

One strikes him dead, and passes on. 

Much hast thou pack’d, yet, for thy pains, 
Nothing of worth thy sack contains : 

This plunder in its place may rest. 

One among many, take this chest ! 

The host’s appointed pay they hold ; 

Within its belly is pure gold. 

Speed-Booty. A murderous weight is this! 
I may 

Nor lift, nor carry it away. 

Havequick. Duck quickly ! Thou must 
bend I I’ll pack 
The booty on thy stalwart back. 

Speed- Booty. Alack ! alack ! ’Tis all in 
vain ! 

The load will break my back in twain. 

[ The chest falls , and springs open. 
Havequick. There lies of ruddy gold a 
heap ; 

Be quick, the prize away to sweep ! 
Speed-Booty. (Stoops down.) Now fling 
it in my lap with speed 1 
There’s plenty to supply our need. 

Havequick. Now there’s enough ! Away 
then, pack ! [, She rises. 

The apron has a hole, alack ! 

Where thou dost stand, and where dost go, 

The treasure lavishly dost sow. 

Halberdiers. ( Of our Emperor.) Sacred 
this place ! What do ye here? 

Why pillage thus the Emperor’s gear? 

Havequick. Cheaply we sold our limbs, I 
trow! 

Our share of spoil we gather now, 

In hostile tents, the vigors’ due ; 

And we — why we are soldiers too. 

Halberdiers. It suits not in our ranks to be 
Soldier at once and thief. For he 
To serve our Emperor who would claim, 

Must bear an honest soldier’s name ! 
Havequick. Such honesty we know, by 
you 

’Tis Contribution styl’d ! Ye, too, 

Upon the self-same footing live ; 

The password of your trade is — Give I 


{To Speed-Booty.) 

Off with thy prey, right speedily ! 

For here no welcome guests are we. 

[ Exeunt. 

First Halberdier. Say, wherefore didst 
thou not bestow 

Upon the rascal’s cheek a blow? 

Second. I know not; me my strength 
forsook ; 

So phantom-like to me their look ! 

Third. Something there came to mar my 
sight. 

It glimmer’d — I saw naught aright. 

Fourth. In sooth, I know not what to 
say. 

So hot it was the livelong day ! 

Fearful, oppressive, close, as well ; 

While one man stood, another fell ; 

We grop’d, still striking at the foe ; 

Opponents fell at every blow — 

Floated before our eyes a mist ; 

Then in our ear it buzz’d, humm’d, hiss’d. 

So on it went — now are we here ; 

The manner of it is not clear ! 

[Enter the Emperor, with four Princes. 
The Halberdiers retire. 

Emperor. Be with him as it may, the day 
is ours. Sore-batter’ d, 

Over the level plain the foe in flight are scat- 
ter’d. 

Here stands the vacant throne ; with tapestry 
hung round, 

The traitor’s treasure too narrows the tented 
ground. 

By our own guards defended, we wait with 
exultation, 

And with imperial pomp, the envoys of each 
nation. 

Here from all sides arrive glad tidings hour by 
hour: 

The realm is pacified, and gladly owns our 
power. 

Though in our fight perchance some magic 
arts were wrought, 

Yet at the last, ourselves — we, only we, have 
fought. 

To combatants, in sooth, chance still may work 
for good — 

From Heaven falls a stone, on foemen it rains 
blood; 

Strange sounds of wondrous power from rocky 
caves may flow, 

Which lift our courage high, and strike with 
fear the foe. 

Object of lasting scorn, prostrate the van- 
quish’d lies, 




While to the favoring God the vidtor’s praises 
rise; 

All blend with him, nor need that he should 
give the word — 

“ We praise Thee, Lord our God !” from 
million throats is heard. 

Yet as the highest praise, my own breast I'll 
explore, 

Searching with pious glance, which rarely 
happ’d before. 

A young and joyous prince, of time may waste 
the dower : 

Him years will teach, at last, th’ importance 
of the hour. 

Hence to ally myself with you, most worthy 
four, 

For house, and court, and realm, will I delay 
no more. 

(To the First J 

Thine was, O Prince, the wise arrangement of 
the host, 

And in the crisis thou heroic skill could’st 
boast ; 

Therefore work thou as may with times of 
peace accord. 

Arch-Marshal name I thee ; to thee I give the 
sword. 

Arch-Marshal. Thy host, within the realm 
till now employ’d alone, 

Shall on the border guard thy person and thy 
throne. 

Then be it ours, when crowds make glad on 
festive day 

Thy large ancestral hall, thy banquet to array. 

I’ll hold it at thy side, or bear it thee before, 

Of highest majesty the escort evermore. 

Emperor. ( To the Second. ) With valor 
who, like thee, doth courtesy unite, 

Arch-Chamberlain shall be. The duties are 
not light. 

Of all the house-retainers chief art thou ; them 
I find 

But sorry servants, still to household strife in- 
clin’d : 

In honor held, may they, from thy example, 
see 

How they to prince, to court, to all, may gra- 
cious be. 

Arch-Chamberlain. The master’s lofty 
thought to further, bringeth grace : 

Ever to aid the good, nor injure e’en the 
base, 

Frank, without guile to be, and calm without 
disguise, 

That thou should’st know me, Sire, this boon 
alone I prize. j 


Dare fancy to that feast press on with pinions 
bold — 

Thou goest to the board, I reach the ewer of 
gold, 

Thy rings I take, that while joy reigneth and 
delight, 

Thy hand may be refresh’d, while gladdens 
me thy light. 

Emperor. Too earnest feel I now to think 
of joyous fest ; 

Yet be it so — a glad commencement still is 
best 1 

( To the Third. ) 

Arch-Steward thee I choose. Therefore hence- 
forth to thee 

The chase, the poultry-yard, the farm shall 
subjedt be. 

Choice of my favorite dishes still for me pre- 
pare, 

As them the month brings round, and dress’d 
with proper care. 

Arch-Steward. Stria fasting be for me 
the duty that I boast. 

Until before thee plac’d the dish to please thee 
most : 

The kitchen-service shall with me co-operate, 

The far to bring anear, seasons to ante-date. 

Thee charm not viands rare, wherewith thy 
board is grac’d; 

Simple and racy food, thereto inclines thy taste. 

Emperor. (To the Fourth. ) Since festivals 
perforce alone engage us now. 

To Cupbearer transform’d, young hero, straight 
be thou ! 

Arch-Cupbearer, henceforth the duty shall be 
thine ‘ 

To see our cellars stor’d richly with generous 
wine. 

Be temperate thyself ; be not misled through 
mirth, 

Howe’er allurements tempt, to which the hour 
gives birth ! 

Arch-Cupbearer. Your highness, youth 
itself, if trust therein be shown. 

Stands, ere one looks around, to man’s full 
stature grown. 

Myself I too transport to that great festive day: 

The imperial sideboard then right nobly I’ll 
array; 

Of gold and silver there shall splendid vessels 
shine, 

Yet first the loveliest cup will I seledt as 
thine — 

A clear Venetian glass, wherein joy lurking 
waits : 

The flavor it improves, yet ne’er inebriates. 
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In such a wondrous cup too great our trust 
may be ; 

Thy moderation, Sire, still more protedleth 
thee. 

Emperor. What, in this solemn hour, I 
have conferr’d on you, 

Receive with confidence, from valid lips and 
true ; 

Great is the Emperor’s word, and every gift 
makes sure, 

For confirmation yet there needs his signature. 

This duty to prepare, and royal writ thereto, 

The fitting man appears, at the fit moment too. 

\The Archbishop and Arch-Chancellor 
enter. 


If to the keystone trusts its weight the vaulted 
arch, 

Securely built it then defies time’s onward 
march. 

Thou seest four princes here. E’en now we 
have decided 

How governance shall be for house and court 
provided. 

What the whole realm concerns, be that with 
weight and power, 

To you, ye princes five, entrusted from this 
hour. 

In landed wealth ye shall all others far excel ; 

Hence, with their heritage who from our 
standard fell, 
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The bounds of your possessions I forthwith ex- 
pand : 

Ye faithful ones, be yours full many a goodly 
land, 

Also the lofty right, should time the occasion 
send, 

Through purchase, chance, exchange, their 
limits to extend ; 

To pradlise undisturb’d, this is secur’d to you, 

What sovereign rights soe’er, as landlords, are 
your due ; 

As judges, be it yours to speak the final doom, — 

From your high stations none will to appeal 
presume. 

Then tribute, tax, and tithe, safe-condudt, toll, 
and fee, 

Mine-salt, and coinage-dues, your property 
shall be. 

That thus my gratitude may validly be shown, 

In rank I you have rais’d next the Imperial 
throne. 

Archbishop. In name of all be given our 
deepest thanks to thee ! 

Us mak’st thou strong and firm, — thy power 
shall strengthen’d be. 

Emperor. Yet higher dignities I to you 
five will give. 

Still live I for my realm, and still rejoice to 
live; 

Nathless of my great sires the chain withdrawn 
my gaze, 

From keen endeavor back, the coming doom 
to face : 

I also, in His time, must bid my friends 
adieu ; 

The emperor to name shall then belong to you. 

On the high altar rais’d, crown ye his sacred 
brow, 

And peacefully shall end, what storm ful was 
e’en now ! 

Arch- Chancellor. With pride in their 
deep breasts, with lowly gestures, stand 

Princes, before thee bow’d, the foremost of 
the land. 

So long as in our veins the faithful current 
plays, 

The body we, which still thy lightest impulse 
sways ! 

Emperor. And, to conclude, what we to- 
day have done, made sure, 

Shall be henceforth for aye, by writ and signa- 
ture; 

Ye hold indeed as lords, possession, full and 
free, 

Yet on these terms — that it partition’d ne’er 
shall be, 


And howsoe'er increas’d, what ye from us re- 
ceive 

Ye to your eldest son shall undivided leave. 

Arch-Chancellor. For our weal and the 
realm’s, to parchment will I straight, 

With joyful mind, confide a statute of such 
weight ; 

The Chancery shall seal and document pro- 
cure, 

Then shall confirm it, Sire, thy sacred signa- 
ture 1 

Emperor. And so I you dismiss, that on 
this glorious day, 

In solemn conclave met, deliberate ye may. 

[The temporal lords retire . The Arch- 

bishop remains , and speaks in a patlutie 
tone . 

Archbishop. The chancellor is gone ; the 
bishop doth remain, 

His father’s heart for thee trembles with anx- 
ious pain : 

Him a deep warning soul impels thine ear to 
seek. 

Emperor. What in this joyous hour is thy 
misgiving ? Speak 1 

Archbishop. With what a bitter pang find 
I, in such an hour, 

Thy consecrated head in league with Satan’s 
power ! 

Confirm’d upon thy throne, as it appeareth, — 
true ; 

But in despite of God, and Father Pontiff 
too ! 

Hearing of this, forthwith, will he pronounce 
thy doom ; 

With sacred fire thy realm, accurs’d, will he 
consume ; 

For he forgets not how, the day when thou 
wast crown’d, 

E’en at that hour supreme, the sorcerer hast 

! unbound ; 

To Christendom’s foul shame, on that accursed 
head, 

From out thy diadem, mercy’s first beam was 
shed. 

Now smite upon thy breast, and from thy guilty 
prey 

Back to our holy church some little share repay. 

The* broad hill-space whereon thy tent did 
lately stand, 

Where, thee to aid, themselves did evil spirits 
band, 

There, where the Prince of Lies did late thine 
ears abuse, 

Taught piously, that spot devote to pious 
use, — 
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With mountains and thick wood, so far as they 
extend. 

With verdant dopes which yield rich pasture, 
without end ; 

Clear lakes, alive with fish, unnumber’d brooks 
that flow, 

With swift and snakelike course, down to the 
vale below ; 

Then the broad vale itself, with meadow, 
hollow, plain — 

Let thy repentance speak, and mercy thou’ It 
obtain 1 

Emperor. For this, my grievous fault, 
terror so fills my mind, 

By thine own measure be the bounds by thee 
assign’d. 

Archbishop. First shall the space defil’d, 
by sin so desecrated, 

To service of the Highest straight be conse- 
crated ! 

Swift, to the spirit-eye, the massive walls 
aspire, 

The morning sun’s first beam already gilds the 
choir ; 

Crosswise the structure grows, the nave, in 
length and height 

Expanding, straightway fills believers with de- 
light. 

Through the wide portal now, they throng 
with ardent zeal, 

While over hill and vale resounds the bells’ 
first peal — 

From lofty towers they ring, which heaven- 
ward strive amain, 

The penitent draws near, there to be born 
again. 

On consecration day — that day soon may we 
see ! — 

The highest ornament shall then thy pres- 
ence be. 

Emperor. And be my pious wish, through 
work so great made known, 

The Lord our God to praise, and for my sin 
atone ! 

Enough ! Already rais’d my spirit now I 
feel. 


Archbishop. As chancellor, I claim both 
covenant and seal. 

Emperor. A deed which to the church 
shall all these rights secure — 

Bring it, I will with joy affix my signature. 

Archbishop, ( Takes leave , but turns back 
again at the door.) Thou, as the work 
proceeds, to it must dedicate 

The land’s collective dues — tribute, and tithe, 
and rate — 

Forever. Ample wealth for due support we 
need, 

And careful governance still heavy costs doth 
breed. 

For swift ereCtion too, on spot so waste, some 
gold, 

From thy rich plunder, thou from us wilt not 
withhold. 

Moreover, we shall want — this I cannot dis- 
guise — 

Timber, and lime, and slate, and such far-off 
supplies ; 

Taught from the pulpit, these the willing 
people bears : 

The church still blesses him, who for her ser- 
vice cares. [Exit. 

Emperor. Heavy and sore the sin whose 
burden I bewail ! 

Those odious sorcerers have wrought me griev- 
ous bale ! 

Archbishop. ( Returning once more with 
profound obeisance .) Pardon, O Sire, 

thou hast to that unworthy man 

The realm’s seashore convey’d ; yet him shall 
smite the ban, 

Unless with tithe and dues, with rent and 
taxes, thou, 

Repentant, also there our holy church endow. 

Emperor. ( With ill-humor.) The land is 
not yet there ; broad in the sea it lies. 

Archbishop. For him the time will come 
who potent is and wise. 

For us still may your word in its full powers 
remain. [Exit. 

Emperor. (Alone.) So may I sign away 
the realm o’er which I reign ! 
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ACT V. 


Open Country. 

Wanderer. Yes, ’tis they, their branches 
rearing, 

Hoary lindens, strong in age ; — 

There I find them, reappearing, 

After my long pilgrimage ! 

’Tis the very spot ; — how gladly 
Yonder hut once more I see, 

By the billows raging madly, 

Cast ashore, which shelter’d me ! 

My old hosts, I fain would greet them, 
Helpful they, an honest pair ; 

May I hope to-day to meet them ? 

Even then they aged were. 

Worthy folk, in God believing ! 

Shall I knock ? or raise my voice ? 

Hail to you if, guest receiving. 

In good deeds ye still rejoice ! 

Baucis. (A very aged woman.) Stranger 
dear, beware of breaking 
My dear husband’s sweet repose 1 
Strength for brief and feeble waking 
Lengthen’d sleep on age bestows. 
Wanderer. Mother, say then, do I find thee, 
To receive my thanks once more, 

In my youth who didst so kindly, 

With thy spouse, my life restore ? 

Baucis, to my lips half-dying, 

Art thou, who refreshment gave ? 

[ The husband steps forth. 


Thou Philemon, strength who plying, 
Snatch’d my treasure from the wave ? 

By your flames, so promptly kindl’d, 

By your bell’s clear silver sound — 

That adventure, horror-mingl’d, 

Hath a happy issue found. 

Forward let me step, and gazing 
Forth upon the boundless main, 

Kneel, and thankful prayers upraising, 

Ease of my full heart the strain 1 

[He walks forward upon the downs . 
Philemon. (To Baucis.) Haste to spread 
the table, under 
The green leafage of our trees. 

Let him run, struck dumb with wonder, 
Scarce he’ll credit what he sees. 

[He follows the wanderer . Standing beside 
him . 

Where the billows did maltreat you, 

Wave on wave in fury roll’d, 

There a garden now doth greet you, 

Fair as Paradise of old. 

Grown more aged, as when stronger, 

I could render aid no more ; 

And, as wan’d my strength, no longer 
Roll’d the sea upon the shore : 

Prudent lords, bold serfs directing, 

It with trench and dyke restrain’d ; 

Ocean's rights no more respecting. 

Lords they were, where he had reign’d. 

See, green meadows far extending ; — 
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Garden, village, woodland, plain. 
But return we, homeward wending, 
For the sun begins to wane. 

In the distance sails are gliding, 
Nightly they to port repair ; 
Bird-like, in their nests confiding, 
For a haven waits them there. 

Far away mine eye discerneth 
First the blue fringe of the main ; 
Right and left, where’er it turneth 
Spreads the thickly-peopl’d plain. 


In the Garden* The Three at Table. 

Baucis. (To the stranger .) Art thou 

dumb ? No morsel raising 
To thy famish’d lips? 

Philemon. I trow, 

He of wonders so amazing 

Fain would hear ; inform him thou. 

Baucis. There was wrought a wonder 
truly. 

Yet no rest it leaves to me ; 

Naught in the affair was duly 
Done, as honest things should be ! 

Philemon. Who as sinful can pronounce 
it? 

’Twas the emperor gave the shore ; — 

Did the trumpet not announce it 
As the herald pass’d our door? 

Footing firm they first have planted 
Near these downs. Tents, huts, appear’d ; 
O’er the green, the eye, enchanted, 

Saw ere long a palace rear’d. 

Baucis. Shovel, axe, no labor sparing, 
Vainly pli’d the men by day; 

Where the fires at night shone flaring, 

Stood a dam, in morning’s ray. 

Still from human vi&ims bleeding, 

Wailing sounds were nightly borne ; 

Seaward sped the flames, receding ; 

A canal appear’d at mom ! 

Godless is he, naught respecting ; 

Covets he our grove, our cot ; 

Though our neighbor, us subjecting, 

Him to serve will be our lot. 

Philemon. Yet he bids, our claims adjust- 
ing. 

Homestead fait in his new land. 

Baucis. Earth, from water sav’d, mistrust- 
^ ing. 

On thine own height take thy stand. 

Philemon. Let us, to the chapel wending, 
Watch the sun's last rays subside ; 


Let us ring, and prayerful, bending, 
In our fathers* God confide 1 


Palace. 

[ Spacious ornamental garden ; broad , straight 
canal Faust in extreme old age , walking 
about , meditating. 

Lynceus, the Warder. ( Through a speak- 
ing-trumpet.) The sun sinks down, the 
ships belated 

Rejoicing to the haven steer. 

A stately galley, deeply freighted, 

On the canal, now draweth near ; 

Her chequer’d flag the breeze caresses, 

The masts unbending bear the sails ; 

Thee now the grateful seaman blesses, 

Thee at this moment Fortune hails. 

[ The bell rings on the downs. 
Faust. (Starting.) Accursed bell! Its 
clamor sending, 

Like spiteful shot it wounds mine ear ! 

Before me lies my realm unending; 

Vexation dogs me in the rear ; 

For I, these envious chimes still hearing, 

Must at my narrow bounds repine ; 

The linden grove, brown hut thence peering, 
The moldering church, these are not mine. 
Refreshment seek I, there repairing? 

Another’s shadow chills my heart, 

A thorn, nor foot nor vision sparing, — 

O far from hence could I depart ! 

Warder. (As above.) How, wafted by 
the evening gales, 

Blithely the painted galley sails ; 

On its swift course, how richly stor’d ! 

Chest, coffer, sack, are heap’d aboard. 


A Splendid Galley. 

Richly and brilliantly laden with the produce 
of foreign climes. 

Mephistopheles. The Three Mighty 
Comrades. 

Chorus. Here do we land, 

Here are we now. 

Hail to our lord ; 

Our patron , thou ! 

f They disembark. The goods are taken ashore . 
Mephis. So have we prov’d our worth- 
content 

If we our patron’s praises earn : 

With but two ships abroad we went, 

With twenty we to port return. 




By our rich lading all may see 
The great successes we have wrought. 

Free ocean makes the spirit free : 

There claims com pun ion ne'er a thought ! 

A rapid grip there needs alone ; 

A fish, a ship, on both we seize. 

Of three if we the lordship own, 

Straightway we hook a fourth with ease, 

Then is the fifth in sorry plight — 

Who hath the power, has still the right ; 

The What is ask’d for, not the How. 

Else know I not the seaman’s art : 

War, commerce, piracy, I trow, 

A trinity, we may not part. 

The Three Mighty Comrades. No thank 
and hail ; 

No hail and thank 1 
As were our cargo 
Vile and rank ! 

Disgust upon 
His face one sees : 

The kingly wealth 
Doth him displease ! 

Mephis. Expe6l ye now 
No further pay ; 

For ye your share 
Have ta’en away. 

The Three Mighty Comrades. To pass 
the time, 

As was but fair; 

We all expedt 
An equal share. 

Mephis. First range in order, 

Hall on hall, 

These wares so costly, 

One and all 1 
And when he steps 
The prize to view, 

And reckons all 
With judgment true, 

He’ll be no niggard ; 

As is meet, 

Feast after feast 
He’ll give the fleet. 

The gay birds come with morning 
tide ; 

Myself for them can best provide. 

[ The cargo is removed. 
Mephis. (To Faust. ) With gloomy look, 
with earnest brow 
Thy fortune high receivest thou. 

Thy lofty wisdom has been crown’d ; 

Their limits shore and sea have found ; 

Forth from the shore, in swift career, 

O’er the glad waves, thy vessels steer; 
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Speak only from thy pride of place, 

Thine arm the whole world doth embrace. 
Here it began ; on this spot stood 
The first rude cabin form’d of wood ; 

A little ditch was sunk of yore 
Where plashes now the busy oar. 

Thy lofty thought, thy people’s hand. 

Have won the prize from sea and land. 

From here too — 

Faust. That accursed here ! 

It weighs upon me ! Lend thine ear ; — 

To thine experience I must tell, 

With thrust on thrust, what wounds my heart ; 
To bear it is impossible — 

Nor can I, without shame, impart : 

The old folk there above must yield ; 

Would that my seat those lindens were ; 

Those few trees not mine own, that field, 
Possession of the world impair. 

There I, wide view o’er all to take, 

From bough to bough would scaffolds raise ; 
Would, for the prospedt, vistas make, 

On all that I have done to gaze ; 

To see at once before me brought 
The masterwork of human thought, 

Where wisdom hath achiev’d the plan, 

And won broad dwelling-place for man. — 
Thus are we tortur’d ; — in our weal, 

That which we lack, we sorely feel ! 

The chime, the scent of linden bloom. 
Surround me like a vaulted tomb. 

The will that nothing could withstand, 

Is broken here upon the sand : 

How from the vexing thought be safe? 

The bell is pealing, and I chafe 1 

Mephis. Such spiteful chance, ’tis natural, 
Must thy existence fill with gall. 

Who doubts it 1 To each noble ear, 

This clanging odious must appear; 

This cursed ding-dong, booming loud, 

The cheerful evening sky doth shroud ; 

With each event of life it blends, 

From birth to burial it attends, 

Until this mortal life doth seem, 

Twixt ding and dong, a vanish’d dream ! 

Faust. Resistance, stubborn selfishness, 
Can trouble lordliest success, 

Till, in deep angry pain one must 
Grow tired at last of being first 1 
Mephis. Why let thyself be troubl’d 
here ? 

Is colonizing not thy sphere ? 

Faust. Then go, to move them be thy 
care \ 

Thou knowest well the homestead fair, 

I’ve chosen for the aged pair — 





Mephis. We’ll bear them off, and on new 
ground 

Set them, ere one can look around. 

The violence outliv’d and past, 

Shall a fair home atone at last. 

[He whistles shrilly . 

The Three enter. 

Mephis. Come ! straight fulfil the lord’s 
behest ; 

The fleet to-morrow he will feast. 

The Three. The old lord us did ill re- 
quite ; 

A sumptuous feast is ours by right. 

Mephis. ( To the spectators.) What happ’d 
of old, here happens too : 

Still Naboth’s vineyard meets the view. 

[x Kings xvi. 


Deep Night. 

Lynceus, the Warder. ( On the watch 
tower , singing. ) Keen vision my birth- 
dower, 

I’m plac’d on this height, 

Still sworn to the watch-tower, 

The world’s my delight. 

I gaze on the distant, 

I look on the near, 

On moon and on planet, 

On wood and the deer : 

The beauty eternal 
In ail things I see ; 

And pleas’d with myself 
All bring pleasure to me. 

Glad eyes, look around ye 
And gaze, for whate’er 
The sight they encounter, 

It still hath been fair ! [Pause. 

Not alone for pleasure-taking 
Am I planted thus on high ; 

What dire vision, horror-waking, 

From yon dark world scares mine eye ! 
Fiery sparkles see I gleaming 
Through the lindens’ twofold night ; 

By the breezes fann’d, their beaming 
Gloweth now with fiercer light ! 

Ah ! the peaceful hut is burning ; 

Stood its moss-grown walls for years ; 

They for speedy help are yearning — 

And no rescue, none appears ! 

Ah, the aged folk, so kindly. 

Once so careful of the fire, 


Now, to smoke a prey, they blindly 
Perish, oh, misfortune dire ! 

’Mid red flames, the vision dazing. 

Stands the moss-hut, black and bare ; 

From the hell, so fiercely blazing, 

Could we save the honest pair ! 
Lightning-like the fire .advances, 

’Mid the foliage, ’mid the branches ; 
Wither’d boughs, — they flicker, burning, 
Swiftly glow, then fall ah, me ! 

Must mine eyes, this woe discerning, 

Must they so far-sighted be ! 

Down the lowly chapel crashes 
’Neath the branches’ fall and weight ; 
Winding now, the pointed flashes 
To the summit climb elate. 

Roots and trunks the flames have blighted ; 
Hollow, purple-red, they glow ! 

[Long pause. Song. 

Gone, what once the eye delighted, 

With the ages long ago ! 

Faust . ( On the balcony, towards the downs.) 
From above what plaintive whimper ? 

Word and tone are here too late ! 

Wails my warder ; me, in spirit 
Grieves this deed precipitate ! 

Though in ruin unexpected 
Charr’d now lie the lindens old, 

Soon a height will be ereCted, 

Whence the boundless to behold. 

I the home shall see, enfolding 
In its walls, that ancient pair. 

Who, my gracious care beholding, 

Shall their lives end joyful there. 

Mephis. and The Three. (Below.) 
Hither we come full speed. We crave 
Your pardon ! Things have not gone right ! 
Full many a knock and kick we gave, 

They open’d not, in our despite ; 

Then rattl’d we and kick’d the more, 

And prostrate lay the rotten door ; 

We call’d aloud with threat severe, 

Yet sooth we found no listening ear. 

And as in such case still befalls, 

They heard not, would not hear our calls ; 
Forthwith thy mandate we obey’d, 

And straight for thee a clearance made. 

The pair — their sufferings were light, 

Fainting they sank, and died of fright. 

A stranger, harbor’d there, made show 
Of force, full soon was he laid low ; 

In the brief space of this wild fray, 

From coals, that strewn around us lay, 

The straw caught fire ; ’tis blazing free, 

As funeral death-pyre for the three. 
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Smoulders the sinking fire, a gale 
Fans it with moisture-laden wings, 
Vapor to me and smoke it brings. 

Rash mandate — rashly too obey’d ! — 
What hither sweeps like spediral shade ? 


Midnight. Four gray women enter . 

First. My name, it is Want. 

Second. And mine, it is Blame. 

Third. My name, it is Care. 

Fourth. Need, that is my name. 

Three. (Together.) The door is fast- 
bolted, we cannot get in ; 

The owner is wealthy, we may not within. 

Want. There fade I to shadow. 

Blame. There cease I to be. 

Need. His visage the pamper’d still turneth 
from me. 

Care. Ye sisters, ye cannot, ye dare not 
go in ; 

But Care through the keyhole an entrance 
may win. [Care disappears. 

Want. Sisters, gray sisters, away let us glide ] 

Blame. I bind myself to thee, quite close 
to thy side. 


Need. And Need at your heels doth with 
yours blend her breath.* 

The Three. Fast gather the clouds, they 
eclipse star on star. 

Behind there, behind, from afar, from afar. 
There comes he, our brother, there cometh 
he — Death. 

Faust. (In the palace .) Four saw I come, 
but only three went hence. 

Of their discourse I could not catch the sense ; 
There fell upon mine ear a sound like breath, 
Thereon a gloomy rhyme-word follow’d — 
Death ; 

Hollow the sound, with spedral horror fraught! 
Not yet have I, in sooth, my freedom wrought; 
Could I my pathway but from magic free. 

And quite unlearn the spells of sorcery. 

Stood I, oh, nature, man alone ’fore thee, 
Then were it worth the trouble man to be ! 
Such was I once, ere I in darkness sought, 
And curses dire, through words with error 
fraught, 

* Noth and Tod, the German equivalents for Need 
and Death, form a rhyme. As this cannot be rendered 
in English, I have introduced a slight alteration into 
my translation. 
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Upon myself and on the world have brought; 

So teems the air with falsehood’s juggling 
brood, 

That no one knows how them, he may elude ! 

If but one day shines clear, in reason’s light — 

In spe&ral dream envelops us the night ; 

From the fresh fields, as homeward we ad- 
vance — 

There croaks a bird: what croaks he? some 
mischance ! 

Ensnar’d by superstition, soon and late ; 

As sign and portent, it on us doth wait — 

By fear unmann’d, we take our stand alone ; 

The portal creaks, and no one enters, — none. 

(Agitated.) 

Is some one here ? 

Care. The question prompteth, yes ! 

Faust. What art thou then ? 

Care. Here, once for all, am I. 

Faust. Withdraw thyself ! 

Care. My proper place is this. 

Faust. ( First angry , then appeased \ 

Aside.) Take heed, and speak no word 
of sorcery. 

Care. Though by outward ear unheard, 
By my moan the heart is stirr’d ; 

And in ever-changeful guise, 

Cruel force I exercise ; 

On the shore and on the sea, 

Comrade dire hath man in me, 

Ever found, though never sought, 
Flatter’d, curs’d, so have I wrought. 

Hast thou as yet Care never known ? 

Faust. I have but hurried through the 
world, I own. 

I by the hair each pleasure seiz’d ; 

Relinquish’d what no longer pleas’d, 

That which escap’d me I let go, 

I’ve crav’d, accomplish’d, and then crav’d 
again ; 

Thus through ray life I’ve storm’d — with might 
and main, 

Grandly, with power, at first ; but now, indeed, 

It goes more cautiously, with wiser heed. 

I know enough of earth, enough of men ; 

The view beyond is barr’d from mortal ken ; 

Fool, who would yonder peer with blinking 
eyes, 

And of his fellows dream above the skies ! 

Firm let him stand, the prospedl round him 
scan, 

Not mute the world to the true-hearted man. 

Why need he wander through eternity ? 

What he can grasp, that only knoweth he. 

So let him roam adown earth’s fleeting day , 

If spirits haunt, let him pursue his way ; 


In joy or torment ever onward stride, 

Though every moment still unsatisfied ! 

Care. To him whom I have made mine 
own 

All profitless the world hath grown : 
Eternal gloom around him lies ; 

For him suns neither set nor rise ; 

With outward senses perfe<5i, whole, 
Dwell darknesses within his soul ; 

Though wealth he owneth, ne’ertheless 
He nothing truly can possess. 

Weal, woe, become mere phantasy ; 

He hungers ’mid satiety ; 

Be it joy, or be it sorrow, 

He postpones it till the morrow ; 

Of the fiiture thinking ever, 

Prompt for present a<Sion never. 

Faust. Forbear! Thou shalt not come 
near me ! 

I will not hear such folly. Hence ! 

Avaunt ! This evil litany 
The wisest even might bereave of sense. 
Care. Shall he come or go? He pon- 
ders ; — 

All resolve from him is taken ; 

On the beaten path he wanders, 

Groping on, as if forsaken. 

Deeper still himself he loses, 

Everything his sight abuses, 

Both himself and others hating, 

Taking breath — and suffocating, 

Without life — yet scarcely dying, 

Not despairing — not relying. 

Rolling on without remission : 

Loathsome ought, and sad permission, 
Now deliverance, now vexation, 
Semi-sleep, — poor recreation, 

Nail him to his place and wear him, 

And at last for hell prepare him. 

Faust. Unblessed spectres! Ye mankind 
have so 

Treated a thousand times, their thoughts de- 
ranging ; 

E’en uneventful days to mar ye know, 

Into a tangl’d web of torment changing ! 

*Tis hard, I know, from demons to get free, 
The mighty spirit-bond by force untying ; 

Yet Care, I never will acknowledge thee, 

Thy strong increeping, potency defying. 
Care. Feel it then now ; as thou shalt 
find 

When with a curse from thee I’ve wended : 
Through their whole lives are mortals 
blind — 

So be thou, Faust, ere life be ended S 

[She breathes on him . 
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Faust. (Blind.) Deeper and deeper night 
is round me sinking ; 

Only within me shines a radiant light. 

I haste to realize, in adl, my thinking ; 

The master’s word, that only giveth might. 
Up, vassals, from your couch! my project 
bold, 

Grandly completed, now let all behold 1 
Seize ye your tools ; your spades, your shovels 

pty ; 

The work laid down, accomplish instantly ! 
Strict rule, swift diligence, — these twain 
The richest recompense obtain, 
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Completion of the greatest work demands 
One guiding spirit for a thousand hands. 


Great Fore-Court of the Palace. 
Torches . 

Mephis. ( An overseer leading the way.) 
This way ! this way ! Come on ! come on ! 
Ye Lem u res, loose of tether, 

Of tendon, sinew, and of bone, 

Half natures, patch'd together j 



Lemures. (In chorus .) At thy behest 
we’re here at hand ; 

Thy destin’d aim half guessing — 

It is that we a spacious land 
May win for our possessing. 

Sharp-pointed stakes we bring with speed, 
Long chains wherewith to measure. 

But we’ve forgotten why indeed 
To call us was thy pleasure. 

Mephis. No artist-toil we need to-day ; 
Sufficeth your own measure here : 

At his full length the tallest let him lay ! 

Ye others round him straight the turf uprear ; 
As for our sires was done of yore, 

An oblong square delve ye once more. 

Out of the palace to the narrow home— 

So at the last the sorry end must come ! 
Lemures. ( Digging, with mocking gestures , ) 
In youth when I did live and love, 
Methought, ’twas very sweet ! 

Where frolic rang and mirth was rife, 
Thither still sped my feet. 

Now with his crutch hath spiteful age 
Dealt me a blow full sore : 

I stumbl’d o’er a yawning grave, 

Why open stood the door ! 

Faust. ( Comes forth from the palace , 

groping his way by the door-posts .) 

How doth the clang of spades delight my soul ! 
For me my vassals toil, the while 
Earth with itself they reconcile, 

The waves within their bounds control, 

And gird the sea with steadfast zone — 

Mephis. ( Aside.) And yet for us dost 
work alone, 

While thou for dam and bulwark carest ; 

Since thus for’Neptune thou preparest, 

The water-fiend, a mighty fete ; 

Before thee naught but ruin lies ; 

The elements are our allies ; 

Onward destru&ion strides elate. 

Faust. Inspector \ 

Mephis. Here. 

Faust. As many as you may, 

Bring crowds on crowds to labor here ; 

Them by reward and rigor cheer ; 

Persuade, entice, give ample pay ! 

Each day be tidings brought me at what rate 
The moat extends which here we excavate. 
Mephis. (Half aloud. ) They speak, as 

if to me they gave 

Report, not of a moat — but of a grave.* 

* The play of words contained in the original cannot 
be reproduced in translation, the German for moat being 
Uraben, and for grave Grab. 


Faust, A marsh along the mountain chain 
Infe&eth what’s already won ; 

Also the noisome pool to drain — 

My last best triumph then were won : 

To many millions space I thus should give, 
Though not secure, yet free to toil and live ; 
Green fields and fertile; men, with cattle 
blent, 

Upon the newest earth would dwell content, 
Settled forthwith upon the firm-bas’d hill, 
Uplifted by a valiant people’s skill ; 

Within, a land like Paradise ; outside, 

E’en to the brink, roars the impetuous tide, 
And as it gnaws, striving to enter there, 

All haste, combin’d, the damage to repair. 
Yea, to this thought I cling, with virtue rife, 
Wisdom’s last fruit, profoundly true : 

Freedom alone he earns as well as life, 

Who day by day must conquer them anew. 

So girt by danger, childhood bravely here, 
Youth, manhood, age, shall dwell from year 
to year ; 

Such busy crowds I fain would see, 

Upon free soil stand with a people free ; 

Then to the moment might I say: 

Linger awhile, so fair thou art ! 

Nor can the traces of my earthly day 
Through ages from the world depart ! 

In the presentiment of such high bliss, 

The highest moment I enjoy — ’tis this. 

[Faust sinks back , the Lemures lay hold of 
him and lay him upon the ground. 

Mephis. Him could no pleasure sate, no 
joys appease, 

So woo’d he ever changeful phantasies ; 

The last worst empty moment to retain, 

E’en to the last, the sorry wretch was fain. 

Me who so stoutly did withstand — 

Time conquers, — lies the old man on the 
sand ! 

The clock stands still — 

Chorus. Stands still, no sound is heard ; 
The index falls — 

Mephis. It falls, ’tis finish’d now. 

Chorus. Yes, it is past ! 

Mephis. Past, ’tis a stupid word. 

Why past ? 

Past and pure nothingness are one, I trow. 

Of what avail creation’s ceaseless play ? 
Created things forthwith to sweep away ? 

“ There, now ’tis past.” — ’Tis past, what may 
it mean ? 

It is as good as if it ne’er had been, 

And yet as if it Being did possess. 

Still in a circle it doth ceaseless press : 

I should prefer the Eternal — Emptiness. 
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BURIAL. 

Lemur. (Solo.) Who hath the house so 
badly built, 

With shovel and with spade? 

Lemures. (In chorus.) For thee, sad 
guest, in hempen vest, 

’Tis all too deftly made. 

Lemur. (Solo.) Who furnish’d hath so 
ill the place ? 

Chair, table, where are they? 

Lemures. (In chorus.) Short was the 
let ; there came apace 
New claimants, day by day. 

Mephis. There lies the body, would the 
spirit flee, 

Fd show him speedily the blood-sign’d scroll — 
Yet they’ve so many methods, woe is me, 

To cheat the devil now of many a soul ! 

On the old way one is not sure ; 

Upon the new we’re not commended ; 

Else had I done it unattended ; 

Assistants must I now procure. 

In all things we’re in evil plight ! 

Transmitted usage, ancient right — 

In these the time for confidence is past. 

With the last breath once sped the soul away ; 
And like the nimblest mouse, I watch’d my 
prey ; 

Snap ! Lock’d within my claws I held it fast ; 
Now she delays, nor will the dismal cell, 

The loathsome body, leave, though reft of life, 
The elements, in ceaseless strife, 

Her, in the end, disgracefully expel. 

For days and hours I’ve plagu’d myself ere 
now ; — 

Abides the sorry question ; — when ? where ? 
how? 

Old death has lost his power, once swift and 
strong ; 

If dead or no? in doubt we tarry long; 

On rigid meml>ers oft I’ve lustful gaz’d ; 

’Twas but a feint, it stirr’d, once more itself 
uprais’d ! 

[ Fantastic gestures of conjuration . 
Come swiftly on ! Double your speed ; no 
pause ! 

Lords of the straight, lords of the crooked 
horn ! 

Chips of the ancient block, true devils 'born, 
Hither bring ye forthwith Hell’s murky jaws. 
Hell, to be sure, full many jaws may claim; 
Which gape as rank enjoins, and dignity ; 

But we however in this final game, 

Not so particular henceforth will be. 

\_Thc ghastly jaws of Hell open on the left. 
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Clatter the comer-teeth ; the fire-stream whirl- 
ing. 

The vault’s abyss doth overflow, 

And through the background-smoke upcurling 
The town of flame I see in endles$*glow ; 

Up to the very teeth the ruddy billow dashes ; 
The damn’d, salvation hoping, swim amain, 
Them in his jaws the huge hyena crashes. 

Then they retrace their path of fiery pain. 

In nooks fresh horrors lurk to scare the sight. 
In narrowest space supremest agony : 

Full well ye do, thus sinners to affright. 

They holcbit but for dream, deceit and lie. 

( To the stout devils , with short straight 
horns.) 

Now, paunchy slaves, with cheeks that hotly 
bum, 

On hellish brimstone richly fed, ye glow, 
Clumsy and short, with necks that never 
turn — 

For gleam like phosphor-light, watch here 
below : 

It is the soul, Psyche, with soaring wing ; 

The wings pluck off, so ’tis a sorry worm. 

First with my seal I’ll stamp the ugly thing, 
Then off with it to fiery-whirling storm 1 

Mark ye the lower regions duly, 

Ye bladders 1 ’tis your duty so 1 
If there she likes to harbor, — truly. 

We cannot accurately know ; 

She in the navel loves to bide : 

Take heed, lest from you thence away she 
glide 1 

( To the lean devils , with long crooked horns.) 
Buffoons, ye fuglemen, a giant crew. 

Grasp in the air, still clutch without repose, 
With outstretch’d arms, claws sharp and pliant 
too, 

The fluttering, fleeing creature to enclose ! 

In her old home she rests uneasily. 

Genius aspires, it fain would soar on high. 

[ Glory front above, on the right . 

The Heavenly Host. Follow, ye envoys 
bless* d, 

Leave, brood of Heaven, your rest, 
Earthward to steer ; 

! Sinners do ye forgive, 

Dust cause ye now to> live ! 

Floating on outspread wing 
Through nature’s sphere, 

Kindliest traces bring 
Of your career ! 

Mephis. Discordant tones I hear, an odious 
noise 

Comes with unwelcome daylight from above : 





A mawkish whimper, fit for girls and boys, 
Such as a canting taste doth still approve. 

Ye know how we, in hours with curses fraught, 
Plann’d the destru<Slion of the human race ; 
The most atrocious product of our thought 
In their devotion finds a fitting place. 

They come, the fools, in hypocritic guise ! 

Full many a soul from us they’ve snatch’d 
away — 

With our own weapons warring ’gainst us, they 
Are devils also, only in disguise. 

Here your defeat eternal shame would bring ; 
On to the grave, and to the margin cling ! 

Chorus of Angels. (Scattering roses.) 
Roses, with dazzling sheen, 

Balsam outpouring ! 

Float heaven and earth between, 

Sweet life restoring ! 

Branchlets with plumy wing, 

Buds softly opening 
Hasten to blow ! 

Burst into verdure, Spring, 

Purple and green ! 

To him who sleeps below, 

Paradise bring ! 

Mephis. ( To the Satans .) Why duck and 
shrink? Is this hell’s wonted way? 

Stand firm, and let them scatter to and fro. 
Back to his place each fool 1 Imagine they, 
Forsooth, with such a pretty flowery show, 

To cover the hot devils, as with snow? 

They’ 11 shrink and shrivel where your breath- 
ings play. 

Blow now, ye Blowers ! Hold l not quite so 
fast 1 

Pales the whole bevy ’neath your fiery blast. 
Not quite so fiercely ! Mouth and nostril 
close ! 

Your breathing now too strongly blows. 

0 that ye never the just mean will learn ! 

1 hat shrivels not alone, ’twill scorch and 

burn. 

Floating they come, with poisonous flames and 
clear ; 

Stand firm against them, press together here !— 

Force is extinguish’d, courage all is spent ; 

A strange alluring glow the devils seen \ 

Angels. Blossoms, with rapture crown’d, 
Flames fraught with gladness, 

Love they diffuse around. 

Banishing sadness. 

As the heart may ; 


Words, blessed truth that tell, 

Give, by their potent spell, 

Spirits eterne to dwell 
In endless day ! 

Mephis. A curse upon the idiot band ! 
Upon their heads the Satans stand ! 

Tail foremost down the hellward path 
Plunge round and round the clumsy host. 
Enjoy your well-earn’d fiery bath ! 

But for my part, I’ll keep my post. 

[Striking aside the hovering roses. 
Off, will-o’-the-wisp ] How bright soe’er thy 
ray, 

Captur’d, thou’rt but an odious, pulpy thing; 
Why flutterest ? Wilt vanish, straight away ! — 
Like pitch and brimstone to my neck dost 
cling ? 

Angel. ( Chorus.) Doth aught thy nature 
mar? 

Cease to endure it ; 

If ’gainst thy soul it war, 

Must ye abjure it ; 

If to press in it try, 

Quell it right valiantly ! 

’Tis love the loving one 
Leadeth on high. 

Mephis. I’m all aflame, head, heart and 
liver burn — 

An over-devilish element, 

Than hellish fire more sharp by far ! 

Hence ye so mightily lament, 

Unhappy lovers, who, when scorn’d ye are, 
After your sweethearts still your necks must 
turn. 

Thus too with me, what draws my head aside ? 
Them have I not to deadly war defi’d? 

My fiercest hate their aspedl wak’d of yore ; 
Hath something alien pierc’d me through and 
through ? 

These gracious youths, them am I fain to 
view ! — 

What now restrains me that I curse no more? 
And if befool’d I now should be, 

Who may henceforth “the fool” be styl’d? — 
The rascals, whom I hate, for me 
Too lovely are, I fairly am beguil’d ! 

Sweet children, tell me, to the race 
Belong ye not of Lucifer? 

So fair ye seem, you I would fain embrace ! 

At the right moment ye appear ; 

So pleasant ’tis, so natural, as though 
I you had seen a thousand times before, 

So lustfully alluring now ye show. 

With every look your beauty charms me more ! 

O nearer come ! O grant me but one glance ! 





Angel. We come, why dost thou shrink as 
we advance ? 

So, if thou canst, abide ; go not away. 

[The angels hover round , and occupy the en- 
tire space. 

Mephis. ( Who is pressed into the prosce- 
nium.) As spirits damn’d we’re blam’d 
by you — 

Yourselves are yet the sorcerers true, 

For man and maid ye lead astray. — 

A curs’d adventure this I trow ! 

Is this love’s element ? My frame 
In fire is plung’d, I scarcely now 
Feel on my neck the scorching flame ! — 

Ye hover to and fro ; with pinions furl’d 
Float downward, after fashion of the world 
Move your sweet limbs ; in sooth that earnest 
style 

Becomes you ; yet, for once, I fain would see 
you smile ; 

That were for me a rapture unsurpass’d, — 

A glance, I mean, like that which lovers cast : 
A slight turn of the mouth, so is it done. — 
Thee, tall and stately youth, most dearly thee 
I prize ; 


But ill beseemeth thee that priestly guise. 

Give me one loving glance, I crave but 
one ! 

Ye might, with decency, less cloth’d appear. 
O’er modest in such lengthen’d drapery. — 
They wheel around, to see them in the rear ! 
All too enticing are the rogues for me ! 

Chorus of Angels. Love now with lus- 
trous ray 
Thy fires reveal 1 
Those to remorse a prey 
Truth’s power can heal ; 

No longer evils thrall, 

Joyful and blest, 

One with the All-in-all, 

Henceforth they rest ! 

Mephis. ( Colleflmg kimself. ) How is’t 
with me ? The man entire, like Job, 
Must loathe himself, cleft through with boil on 
boil, — 

Yet triumphs too, after the first recoil, 

If he his inward nature fairly probe, 

And in himself confides and in his kin : 

Sav’d are the noble devil parts within. 

This love attack he casts upon the skin, — 
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Burnt out already are the cursed flames, 

And, one and all, I curse you, as the occasion 
claims! 

Chorus of Angels. Whom ye with hal- 
low’d glow, 

Pure fires, o’erbrood, 

Bless’d in love’s overflow, 

Lives with the good. 

Singing with voices dear. 

Soar from beneath \ 

Pure is the atmosphere, 

Breathe, spirit, breathe ! 

[ They rise, bearing with them the immortal 
part of Faust. 

Mephis. ( Looking around,) How is it? 
Whither are they gone ? 

Me have ye cozen’d, young things though ye 
be ! 

They with their booty now are heavenward 
flown. 

Therefore they nibbl’d at this grave ! From 
me 

A great rare prize they’ve captur’d : the high 
soul, 

That pledg’d itself to me with written scroll, — 

This have they filch’d away, right cunningly ! 

From whom shall I now seek redress ? 

Who can secure my well-eam’d right? 

In thine old days thou’rt cheated ! Yet con- 
fess, 

Thou hast deserv’d it, art in sorry plight ; 

Mismanag’d have I in disgraceful sort, 

Vast outlay shamefully away have thrown ; 

The devil’s sense, though season’d well, the 
sport 

Of common lust ! — a love absurd I own. 

And if the shrewd old devil chose 

Himself to busy with this childish freak, 

Not small the foolishness, the truth to speak, 

Which him hath thus o’ermaster’d at the close. 


Mountain Defiles, Forest, Rock, Wilder- 
ness. 

Holy anchorites , dispersed up the hill, sta- 
tioned among the clefts . 

Chorus and Echo. Forests are waving 
here, 6 

Rocks their huge fronts uprear, 

Roots round each other coil, 

Stems thickly crowd the soil ; 

Wave gusheth after wave, 

Shelter yields deepest cave ; 


1 Lions, in silence round 
Tamely that rove, 

Honor the hallow’d ground, 

Refuge of love. 

Pater JEcstaticus. ( Floating up and 

down.) Joy’s everlasting fire, 

Love’s glow of pure desire, 

Pang of the seething breast, 

Rapture, a hallow’d guest 1 

Darts, pierce me through and through, 

Lances, my flesh subdue. 

Clubs, me to atoms dash, 

Lightnings, athwart me flash, 

That all the worthless may 
Pass like a cloud away, 

While shineth from afar, 

Love’s germ, a deathless star. 

Pater Profundus. ( Lower region ,) 

As the rock-chasm, sheer descending, 

On chasm resteth more profound, 

As thousand sparkling streamlets blending, 
Foam in the torrent’s headlong bound; 

As soars, the realm of air invading, 

The stem, impell’d by inward strain ; 

So love, almighty, all-pervading, 

Doth all things mould, doth all sustain. 

A roaring that the heart appalleth 
Sounds as if shook the wood -crown’d steep ; 
Yet, lovely in its plashing, falleth 
The wealth of water to the deep. 

Refreshment to the valley bearing ; 

The atmosphere, with poison fraught, 

The lightning cleareth, wildly flaring, 

Whose deadly flash dire ruin brought — 

Love’s heralds these, His purpose telling 
Who, ever- working, us surrounds. 

Come, holy fire, within me dwelling, 

Where, tortur’d in the senses’ bounds, 

Fetters of pain my soul enclosing, 

Hold it immur’d in rayless gloom ! 

O God, my troubl’d thoughts composing, 

My needy heart do thou illume 1 

Pater Seraphicus. (Middle region.) 
Through the pine trees’ waving tresses, 

What bright cloud floats high and higher? 
What it shrouds my spirit guesses ! 

Soars from earth and youthful choir. 

Chorus of Blessed Boys. Whither, father, 
are we hieing ? 

Tell us, kind one, who are we ? 

Happy are we, upward flying ; 

Unto all ’tis bliss to be ! 

Father Seraphicus. Boys, ere soul or 
sense could waken, 

Ye were bom at midnight hour ; 






From your parents straightway taken, 

For the angels a sweet dower. 

You a loving one embraces. 

This ye feel : then hither fare ! 

But of earth’s rude paths no traces, 

Blessed ones, your spirits bear. 

In the organ now descending 
Of my worldly, earth-born, eyes; 

Use them, thus thy need befriending — 

View the sphere that round you lies : 

[He takes them into himself. 
There are trees ; there rocks upsoaring; 
Headlong there the flood doth leap ; 

Cleaves the torrent, loudly roaring, 

Shorter passage to the deep. 

Blessed Boys. ( From within.) Grand the 
scene, but fear awaking : — 

Desolate the spot and drear, 

Us with dread and horror shaking. 

Hold us not, kind father, here ! 

Pater Seraphicus. Rise to higher spheres, 
and higher ! 

Unobserv’d your growth, yet sure, 

As God’s presence doth inspire 
Strength, by laws eternal, pure. 

This the spirit’s nurture, stealing 
Through the ether’s depths profound : 

Love eternal, self-revealing, 

Sheds beatitude around. 

Chorus of Blessed Boys. ( Circling round 
the highest summit . ) Through ether win g- 
ing, 

Hands now entwine. 

Joyfully singing 
With feelings divine ! 

Taught by the Deity, 

Trust in His grace ; 

Whom ye adore shall ye 
See face to face ! 

Angels. ( Hovering in the higher atmo- 
sphere, bearing the immortal part of 
Faust. J Sav’d is this noble soul from 
ill, 

Our spirit-peer. Who ever 

Strives forward with unswerving will, — 

Him can we aye deliver ; 

And if with him celestial love 
Hath taken part, — to meet him 
Come down the angels from above ; 

With cordial hail they greet him. 

The Younger Angels. Roses, from fair 
hands descending, 

Holy, penitent and pure, 

Our high mission gladly ending, 

Help’d our conquest to secure, 

Making ours this spirit-treasure. 


Demons shrank, in sore displeasure. 

Devils fled, as we assail’d them. 

Hell’s accustom’d torture fail’d them, 

They by pangs of love were riven ; 

The old Satan-master even, 

Pierced was by sharp annoyance. 

Conquer’d have we ! shout with joyance ! 
The More Perfect Angels. Sad ’tis for 
us to bear 

Spirit earth-encumber’d ; 

Though of asbest he were. 

Yet is he number’d 

Not with the pure. For where 

Worketh strong spirit-force, 

Elements blending. 

No angel may divorce 
Natures thus tending 
Of twain to form but one ; 

Parts them God’s love, alone. 

Their union ending. 

The Younger Angels. Mistlike, with 
movement rife, 

Rock-summits veiling, 

Near us a spirit-life 
Upwards is sailing ; 

Now grow the vapors clear ; 

Yonder bless’ d boys appear, 

In chorus blending ; 

They from earth’s pressure free 
Circle united : 

Still upward tending, 

In the new spring with glee 
Bathe they delighted : 

Here let him then begin, 

Yet fuller life to win, 

With these united. 

Blessed Boys. Him as a chrysalis 
Joyful receive we: 

Pledge of angelic bliss 
In him achieve we. 

Loosen the flakes of earth 
That still enfold him ! 

Great through the heavenly birth, 

And fair, now behold him. 

Doctor Marianus, (In the highest, purest 
cell. ) Here is the prosper free, 

The soul subliming. 

Yonder fair forms I see, 

Heavenward they’re climbing ; 

In starry wreath is seen, 

Lofty and tender. 

Midmost the heavenly Queen, 

Known by her splendor. [. Enraptured . 

In thy tent of azure hue. 

Queen supremely reigning, 

Let me now thy secret view, 




Vision high obtaining ! 

With the holy joy of love, 

In man’s breast, whatever 
Lifts the soul to thee above, 

Kind one, foster ever ! 

All invincible we feel, 

If our arm thou claimest ; 

Suddenly assuag’d our zeal 
If our breast thou tamest. 

Virgin, pure from taint of earth, 
Mother, we adore thee, 

With the Godhead one by birth, 
Queen, we bow before thee ! 

Cloudlets are pressing 
Gently around her ; 

Her knee caressing 
Cloudlets surround her ; — 
Penitents are they ; 

Ether inhaling, 

Their sins bewailing. 

Passionless and pure, from thee 
Hath it not been taken, 

That poor frail ones may to thee 
Come, with trust unshaken. 

In their weakness snatch’d away, 
Hard it is to save them ; 

By their own strength rend who may 
Fetters that enslave them ! 

Glide on slippery ground the feet 
Swiftly downward sailing ! 


Whom befool not glances sweet, 

Flattery’s breath inhaling ! 

[Mater Gloriosa soars forward . 
Chorus of Female Penitents. To realms 
eternal 

Upward art soaring ; 

Peerless, supernal, 

Hear our imploring, 

Thy grace adoring. 

[ St . Luke vii. 36. 
Magna Peccatrix. By the love, warm 
tears outpouring, 

Laving as with balsam sweet, 

Pharisaic sneers ignoring, 

Of thy godlike Son the feet ; 

By the vase, rich odor breathing, 

Lavishing its costly store ; 

By the locks, that gently wreathing, 

Dried his holy feet once more — 

Mulier Samaritana. ( St. John i v J 
By the well, whereto were driven 
Abram’s flocks in ancient days ; 

By the cooling draught thence given, 

Which the Saviour’s thirst allays ; 

By the fountain, still outsending 
Thence its waters, far and wide, 

Overflowing, never-ending, 

Through all worlds it pours its tide — 

Maria ^Egyptiaca. (Atta Sanftorum.) 

By the hallow’d grave, whose portal 
Clos’d upon the Lord of yore ; 
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By the arm, unseen by mortal, 

Back which thrust me from the door ; 

By my penance, slowly fleeting, 

Forty years amid the waste ; 

By the blessed farewell greeting, 

Which upon the sand I trac'd — 

The Three. Thou, unto the greatly sin- 
ning, 

Access who dost not deny, 

By sincere repentance winning 
Bliss throughout eternity, 

So from this good soul, thy blessing, 

Who but once itself forgot, 

Sin who knew not, while transgressing, 
Gracious One, withhold thou not ! 

Una Pcenitentium. (Formerly named 
Gretchen, pressing towards her .) 
Incline, oh, incline, 

All others excelling, . 

In glory aye dwelling, 

Unto my bliss thy glance benign ! 

The lov’d one, ascending, 

His long trouble ending, 

Comes back, he is mine ! 

Blessed Boys. ( They approach , hovering 
in a circle.) Mighty of limb, he towers 
E’en now, above us ; 

He for this care of ours 
Richly will love us. 

Dying, ere we could reach 
Earth’s pain or pleasure ; 

What he hath learn ’d he’ll teach 
In ample measure. 


A Penitent. (Formerly named Gretchen.) 
Encircl’d by die choirs of heaven, 

Scarcely himself the stranger knows ; 

Scarce feels the existence newly given, 

So like the heavenly host he grows. 

See, how he every band hath riven ! 

From earth’s old vesture freed at length. 

Now cloth’d upon by garb of heaven, 

Shines forth his pristine youthful strength, 

To guide him, be it given to me ; 

Still dazzles him the new-born day. 

Mater Gloriosa. Ascend, thine influence 
feeleth he, 

He’ll follow on thine upward way. 

Doctor Marianus. ( Adoring , prostrate on 
his face.) Penitents, her Saviour-glance 
Gratefully beholding 
To beatitude advance, 

Still new powers unfolding f 
Thine each better thought shall be. 

To thy service given ! 

Holy Virgin, gracious be, 

Mother, Queen of Heaven 1 
Chorus Mysticus. All of mere transient 
date 

As symbol showeth ; 

Here, the inadequate 
To fulness groweth ; 

Here the ineffable 
Wrought is in love ; 

The ever-womanly 
Draws us above. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Margaret of Parma, daughter of Charles V., 
and Regent of the Netherlands . 

Count Egmont, Prince of Gaure . 

William of Orange. 

The Duke of Alva. 

Ferdinand, his natural Son. 

Machiavel, in the service of the Regent . 
Richard, Egmont ' s Private Secretary. 

Silva, ] 

Gomez, j in the servlce of Alva ' 

Clara, the Beloved of Egmont. 


J- Citizens of Brussels. 


Her Mother. 

Brackenburg, a Citizen's Son . 

Soest, ' a Shopkeeper , 

Jetter, a Tailor , 

A Carpenter, 

A Soapboiler, 

Buyck, a Hollander , a Soldier under Egmont . 
Ruysum, a Erie slander, an invalid Soldier , 
and deaf 
Vansen, a Clerk. 

People , Attendants , Guards , etc. 


The Scene is laid in Brussels . 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I. — Soldiers and Citizens , with cross- 
bows. 

Jetter (steps forward , and bends his cross- 
bow). Soest, Buyck, Ruysum. 

Soest. Come, shoot away, and have done 
with it ! You won’t beat me ! Three black 
rings, you never made such a shot in all your 
life. And so I’m master for this year. 

Jetter. Master and king to boot \ who 
envies you? You’ll have to pay double 
reckoning m } ’ tis only fair you should pay for 
your dexterity. 

Buyck. Jetter, I’ll buy your shot, share 
the prize, and treat the company. I have al- 
ready been here so long, and am a debtor 
for so many civilities. If I miss, then it shall 
be as if you had shot. 

Soest. I ought to have a voice, for in fa& 
I am the loser. No matter ! Come, Buyck, 
shoot away. 

Buyck. (Shoots.) Now, corporal, look 
out ! — One ! two ! three ! four ! 

Soest. Four rings ! So be it ! 

All. Hurrah! Long live the king:! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 

Buyck. Thanks, sirs, master even were 
too much ! Thanks for the honor. 


Jetter. You have no one to thank but 
yourself. 

Ruysum. Let me tell you !— 

Soest. How now, graybeard ? 

Ruysum. Let me tell you !— He shoots 
like his master, he shoots like Egmont. 

Buyck. Compared with him I am only a 
bungler. He aims with the rifle as no one 
else does. Not only when he’s lucky or in 
the vein ; no ! he levels, and the bull’s-eye is 
pierced. I have learned from him. He were 
indeed a blockhead who could serve under 
him and learn nothing ! — But, sirs, let us not 
forget ! A king maintains his followers ; and 
so, wine here, at the king’s charge ! 

Jetter. We have agreed among ourselves 
that each — 

Buyck. I am a foreigner and a king, and 
care not a jot for your laws and customs. 

Jetter. Why, you are worse than the Span- 
iard, who has not yet ventured to meddle with 
them. 

Ruysum. What does he say ? 

Soest. (Loud to Ruysum.) He wants to 
treat us ; he will not hear of our clubbing to- 
gether, the king paying only a double share. 

Ruysum. Let him ! under protest, how- 
ever! ’Tis his master’s fashion, too, to be 
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munificent, and to let the money flow in a 
good cause. [ Wine is brought. | 

All. Here’s to his Majesty ! Hurrah ! 

Jetter. (To Buyck.) That means your j 
Majesty, of course. 

Buyck. My hearty thanks, if it be so. 

Soest. Assuredly ! A Netherlander does 
not find it easy to drink the health of his 
Spanish majesty from his heart. 

Ruysum. Who ? 

Soest. (Aloud. ) Philip the Second, King 
of Spain. 

Ruysum. Our most gracious king and 
master! Long life to him. 

Soest. Did you not like his father, Charles 
the Fifth, better? 

Ruysum. God bless him ! He was a king 
indeed ! His hand reached over the whole 
earth, and he was all in all. Yet, when he 
met you, he’d greet you just as one neighbor 
greets another, — and if you were frightened, 
he knew so well how to put you at your ease — 
ay, you understand me — he walked out, rode 
out, just as it came into his head, with very 
few followers. We all wept when he resigned 
the government here to his son. You under- 
stand me — he is another sort of man, he’s 
more majestic. 

Jetter. When he was here, he never ap- 
peared in public, except in pomp and royal 
state. He speaks little, they say. 

SOest. He is no king for us Netherlanders. 
Our princes must be joyous and free like our- 
selves, must live and let live. We will neither 
be despised nor oppressed, good-natured fools 
though we be. 

Jetter. The king, methinks, were a gra- 
cious sovereign enough, if he had only better 
counsellors. 

Soest. No, no ! He has no affedtion for 
us Netherlanders ; he has no heart for the 
people ; he loves us not ; how then can we 
love him ? Why is everybody so fond of 
Count Egmont ? Why are we all so devoted 
to him? Why, because one can read in his 
face that he loves us ; because joyousness, 
open-hearted ness and good -nature speak in 
his eyes ; because he possesses nothing that he 
does not share with him who needs it, ay, and 
with him who needs it not. Long live Count 
Egmont ! Buyck, it is for you to give the 
first toast ; give us your master’s health. 

Buyck. With all my heart ; here’s to Count 
Egmont ! Hurrah ! 

Ruysum. Conqueror of St. Quintin. 

Buyck. The hero of Gravelines. 


All. Hurrah ! 

Ruysum. St. Quintin was my last battle. 

I was hardly able to crawl along, and could 
with difficulty carry my heavy rifle. I man- 
aged, notwithstanding, to singe the skin of 
the French once more, and, as a parting gift, 
received a grazing shot in my right leg. 

Buyck. Gravelines ! Ha, my friends, we 
had sharp work of it there ! The vidlory was 
all our own. Did not those French dogs carry 
fire and desolation into the very heart of Flan- 
ders ? We gave it them, however ! The old 
hard-fisted veterans held out bravely for a 
while, but we pushed on, fired away, and laid 
about us, till they made wry faces, and their 
lines gave way. Then Egmont’s horse was 
shot under him; and for a long time we 
fought pell-mell, man to man, horse to horse, 
troop to troop, on the broad, flat, sea-sand. 
Suddenly, as if from heaven, down came the 
cannon-shot from the mouth of the river, 
bang, bang, right into the midst of the French. 
These were English, who, under Admiral Ma- 
lin, happened to be sailing past from Dunkirk. 
They did not help us much, ’tis true; they 
could only approach with their smallest vessels, 
and that not near enough; — besides, their shot 
fell sometimes among our troops. It did some 
good, however ! It broke the French lines, 
and raised our courage. Away it went. 
Helter-skelter ! topsy-turvy ! all struck dead, 
or forced into the water; the fellows were 
drowned the moment they tasted the water, 
while we Hollanders dashed in after them. 
Being amphibious, we were as much in our 
element as frogs, and hacked away at the 
enemy, and shot them down as if they had 
been ducks. The few who struggled through 
were struck dead in their flight by the peasant 
women, armed with hoes and pitchforks. His 
Gallic majesty was compelled af once to hold 
out his paw and make peace. And that peace 
you owe to us, to the great Egmont. 

All. Hurrah for the great Egmont ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Jetter. Had they but appointed him Re- 
gent, instead of Margaret of Parma ! 

Soest. Not so ! Truth is truth ! I'll not 
hear Margaret abused. Now it is my turn. 
Long live our gracious lady ! 

All. Long life to her ! 

Soest. Truly, there are excellent women 
| in that family. Long live the Regent 1 

Jetter. Prudent is she, and moderate in 
all she does ; if she would only not hold so 
fast and stiffly with the priests. It is partly 
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her fault, too, that we have the fourteen new 
mitres in the land. Of what use are they, I 
should like to know? Why, that foreigners 
may be shoved into the good benefices, where 
formerly abbots were chosen out of the chap- 
ters ! And we’re to believe it’s for the sake 
of religion. We know better. Three bishops 
were enough for us ; things went on decently 
and reputably. Now each must busy himself 
as if he were needed ; and this gives rise every 
moment to dissensions and ill-will. And the 
more you agitate the matter, so much the 
worse it grows. [They drink. 

Soest. But it was the will of the king; 
she cannot alter it, one way or another. 

Jetter. Then we may not even sing the 
new psalms ; but ribald songs, as many as we 
please. And why ? There is heresy in them, 
they say, and Heaven knows what. I have 
sung some of them, however ; they are new, 
to be sure, but I see no harm in them. 

Buyck. Ask their leave, forsooth I In our 
province we sing just what we please. That’s 
because Count Egmont is our stadtholder, who 
does not trouble himself about such matters. 
In Ghent, Ypres, and throughout the whole 
of Flanders, anybody sings them that chooses. 


(Aloud to RuysumJ There is nothing more 
harmless than a spiritual song — is there, 
father? 

Ruysum. What, indeed! It is a godly 
work, and truly edifying. 

Jetter. They say, however, that they are 
not of the right sort, not of their sort, and, 
since it is dangerous, we had better leave 
them alone. The officers of the Inquisition 
are always lurking and spying about ; many 
an honest fellow has already fallen into their 
clutches. They had not gone so far as to 
meddle with conscience ! If they will not 
allow me to do what I like, they might at 
least* let me think and sing as I please. 

Soest. The Inquisition won’t do here. 
We are not made like the Spaniards, to let 
our consciences be tyrannized over. The 
nobles must look to it, and clip its wings be- 
times. 

Jetter. It is a great bore. Whenever it 
comes into their worships’ heads to break into 
my house, and I am sitting there at my work, 
humming a French psalm, thinking nothing 
about it, neither good nor bad — singing it just 
because it is in my throat; — forthwith I’m a 
heretic, and am clapped into prison. Or if I 
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am passing through the country, and stand 
near a crowd listening to a new preacher, one 
of those who have come from Germany, in- 
stantly I'm called a rebel, and am in danger 
of losing my head ! Have you ever heard 
one of these preachers ? 

Soest. Brave fellows! Not long ago I 
heard one of them preach in a field before 
thousands and thousands of people. A dif- 
ferent sort of dish he gave us from that of our 
humdrum preachers, who, from the pulpit, 
choke their hearers with scraps of Latin. He 
spoke from his heart ; told us how we had till 
now been led by the nose, how we had been 
kept in darkness, and how we might procure 
more light ; — ay, and he proved it all out of 
the Bible. 

Jetter. There may be something in it. 
I always said as much, and have often pon- 
dered over the matter. It has long been run- 
ning in my head. 

Buyck. All the people run after them. 

Soest. No wonder, since they hear both 
what is good and what is new. 

Jetter. And what is it all about? Surely 
they might let every one preach after his own 
fashion. 

Buyck. Come, sirs ! While you are talk- 
ing, you forget the wine and the Prince of 
Orange. 

Jetter. We must not forget him. He’s a 
very wall of defence. In thinking of him, 
one fancies that if one could only hide behind 
him, the devil himself could not get at one. 
Here’s to William of Orange ! Hurrah ! 

All. Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Soest. Now, gray beard, let’s have your 
toast. 

Ruysum. Here’s to old soldiers! To all 
soldiers ! War forever ! 

Buyck. Bravo, old fellow. Here’s to all 
soldiers. War forever! 

Jetter. War! war! Do ye know what 
ye are shouting about? That it should slip 
glibly from your tongue is natural enough ; 
but what wretched work it is for us, I have 
not words to tell you. To be stunned the 
whole year round by the beating of the 
drum ; to hear of nothing except how one 
troop marched here, and another there ; how 
they came over this height, and halted near 
that mill ; how many were left dead on this 
field, and how many on that ; how they press 
forward, and how one wins, and another loses, i 
without being able to comprehend what they ! 
are fighting about ; how a town is taken, how j 


the citizens are put to the sword, and how it 
fares with the poor women and innocent chil- 
dren. This is a grief and a trouble, and then 
one thinks every moment, “ Here they come ! 
It will be our turn next.” 

Soest. Therefore every citizen must be 
practised in the use of arms. 

Jetter. Fine talking, indeed, for him who 
has a wife and children. And yet I would 
rather hear of soldiers than see them. 

Buyck. I might take offence at that. 

Jetter. It was not intended for you, 
countryman. When we got rid of the Span- 
ish garrison, we breathed freely again. 

Soest. Faith ! They pressed on you heav- 
ily enough. 

Jetter. Mind your own business. 

Soest. They came to sharp quarters with 
you. 

Jetter. Hold your tongue. 

Soest. They drove him out of kitchen, 
cellar, chamber — and bed. [They laugh. 

Jetter. You are a blockhead. 

Buyck. Peace, sirs ! Must the soldier cry 
peace? Since you will not hear anything 
about us, let us have a toast of your own — a 
citizen’s toast. 

Jetter. We’re all ready for that ! Safety 
and peace ! 

Soest. Order and freedom ! 

Buyck. Bravo ! That will content us all. 

[They ring their glasses together , and joy- 
ously repeat the words , but in such a man- 
ner that each utters a different sound \ and 
it becomes a kind of chant. The old man 
listens , and at length joins in. 

All. Safety and peace ! Order and free- 
dom ! 


SCENE II. — Palace of the Regent. 

Margaret of Parma (in a hunting dress). 

Courtiers, Pages, Servants. 

Regent. Put off the hunt, I shall not ride 
to-day. Bid Machiavel attend me. 

[ Exeunt all but the Regent. 

The thought of these terrible events leaves 
me no repose ! Nothing can amuse, nothing 
divert my mind. These images, these cares 
are always before me. The king will now say 
that these are the natural fruits of my kind- 
ness, of my clemency ; yet my conscience as- 
sures me that I have adopted the wisest, the 
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most prudent course. Ought I sooner to have 
kindled, and spread abroad these flames with 
the breath of wrath ? My hope was to keep 
them in, to let them smoulder in their own 
ashes. Yes, my inward convi<5tion, and my 
knowledge of the circumstances, justify my 
conduct in my own eyes ; but in what light 
will it appear to my brother ! For, can it be 
denied that the insolence of these foreign 
teachers waxes daily more audacious ? They 
have desecrated our sandtuaries, unsettled the 
dull minds of the people, and conjured up 
amongst them a spirit of delusion. Impure 
spirits have mingled among the insurgents, 
horrible deeds have been perpetrated, which 
to think of makes one shudder, and of these 
a circumstantial account must be transmitted 
instantly to court. Prompt and minute must 
be my communication, lest rumor outrun my 
messenger, and the king suspedl that some 
particulars have been purposely withheld. I 
can see no means, severe or mild, by which 
to stem the evil. Oh, what are we great ones 
on the waves of humanity? We think to 
control them, and are ourselves driven to and 
fro, hither and thither. 

Enter Machiavel. 

Regent. Are the despatches to the king 
prepared ? 

Machiavel. In an hour they will be ready 
for your signature. 

Regent. Have you made the report suf- 
ficiently circumstantial. 

Machiavel. Full and circumstantial, as 
the king loves to have it. I relate how the 
rage of the iconoclasts first broke out at St. 
Omer ; how a furious multitude, with staves, 
hatchets, hammers, ladders and cords, accom- 
panied by a few armed men, first assailed the 
chapels, churches and convents, drove out the 
worshippers, forced the barred gates, threw 
everything into confusion, tore down the 
altars, destroyed the statues of the saints, 
defaced the pidlures, and dashed to atoms, 
and trampled under foot, whatever came in 
their way that was consecrated and holy. 
How the crowd increased as it advanced, and 
how the inhabitants of Ypres opened their 
gates at its approach. How, with incredible 
rapidity, they demolished the cathedral, and 
burned the library of the bishop. How a 
vast multitude, possessed by the like frenzy, 
dispersed themselves through Menin, Comines, 
Verviers, Lille, and nowhere encountered op- 
position ; and how, through almost the whole j 


of Flanders, in a single moment, the mon- 
strous conspiracy declared itself, and was ac- 
complished. 

Regent. Alas! Your recital rends my 
heart anew; and the fear that the evil will 
wax greater and greater, adds to my grief. 
Tell me your thoughts, Machiavel ! 

Machiavel. Pardon me, your Highness, 
my thoughts will appear to you but as idle 
fancies ; and though you always seem well 
satisfied with my services, you have seldom 
felt inclined to follow my advice. How often 
have you said in jest: “You see too far, 
Machiavel ! You should be an historian ; he 
who acts must provide for the exigence of 
the hour.” And yet, have I not predidled 
this terrible history? Have I not foreseen it 
ail? 

Regent. I too foresee many things, with- 
out being able to avert them. 

Machiavel. In one word, then : —you will 
not be able to suppress the new faith. Let it 
be recognized, separate its votaries from the 
true believers, give them churches of their 
own, include them within the pale of social 
order, subjedt them to the restraints of law,- — 
do this, and you will at once tranquillize the 
insurgents. All other measures will prove 
abortive, and you will depopulate the coun- 
try. 

Regent. Have you forgotten with what 
aversion the mere suggestion of toleration was 
rejedted by my brother? Know you not, how 
in every letter he urgently recommends to me 
the maintenance of the true faith? That he 
will not hear of tranquillity and order being 
restored at the expense of religion ? Even in 
the provinces, does he not maintain spies, un- 
known to us, in order to ascertain who inclines 
to the new doctrines? Has he not, to our 
astonishment, named to us this or that indi- 
vidual residing in our very neighborhood, 
who, without its being known, was obnoxious 
to the charge of heresy ? Does he not enjoin 
harshness and severity? and am I to be le- 
nient? Am I to recommend for his adop- 
tion measures of indulgence and toleration? 
Should I not thus lose all credit with him, and 
at once forfeit his confidence? 

Machiavel. I know it. The king com- 
mands and puts you in full possession of his 
intentions. You are to restore tranquillity 
and peace by measures which cannot fail still 
more to embitter men’s minds, and which 
must inevitably kindle the flames of war from 
one extremity of the country to the other. 
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Egmont 


Consider well what you are doing. The prin- 
cipal merchants are infe6ied — nobles, citizens, 
soldiers. What avails persisting in our opin- 
ion, when everything is changing around us? 
Oh, that some good genius would suggest to 
Philip that it better becomes a monarch to 
govern burghers of two different creeds, than 
to excite them to mutual destruction ! 

Regent. Never let me hear such words 
again. Full well I know that the policy of 
statesmen rarely maintains truth and fidelity ; 
that it excludes from the heart candor, charity, 
toleration. In secular affairs, this is, alas ! 
only too true ; but shall we trifle with God as 
we do with each other? Shall we be indif- 
ferent to our established faith, for the sake of 
which so many have sacrificed their lives? 
Shall we abandon it to these far-fetched, un- 
certain, and self-contradicting heresies? 

Machiavel. Think not the worse of me 
for what I have uttered. 

Regent. I know you and your fidelity. 
I know too that a man may be both honest 
and sagacious, and yet miss the best and near- 
est way to the salvation of his soul. There 
are others, Machiavel, men whom I esteem, 
yet whom I needs must blame. 

Machiavel. To whom do you refer? 

Regent. I must confess that Egmont 
caused me to-day deep and heartfelt annoy- 
ance. 

Machiavel. How so? 

Regent. By his accustomed demeanor, 
his usual indifference and levity. I received 
the fatal tidings as I was leaving church, at- 
tended by him and several others. I did not 
restrain my anguish, I broke forth into lamen- 
tations, loud and deep, and turning to him, 
exclaimed, “ See what is going on in your 
province ! Do you suffer it, Count, you, in 
whom the king confided so implicitly ?” 

Machiavel. And what was his reply? 

Regent. As if it were a mere trifle, an 
affair of no moment, he answered : “ Were 
the Netherlander but satisfied as to their 
constitution ! The rest would soon follow.” 

Machiavel. There was, perhaps, more 
truth than discretion or piety in his words. 
How can we hope to acquire and to maintain 
the confidence of the Netherlander, when he 
sees that we are more interested in appro- 
priating his possessions than in promoting 
his welfare, temporal or spiritual ? Does the 
number of souls saved by the new bishops 
exceed that of the fat benefices they have 
swallowed ? And are they not for the most 
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part foreigners ? As yet, the office of stadt- 
holder has been held by Netherlander % but 
do not the Spaniards betray their great and 
irresistible desire to possess themselves of 
these places? Will not people prefer being 
governed by their own countrymen, and ac- 
cording to their ancient customs, rather than 
by foreigners, who, from their first entrance 
into the land, endeavor to enrich themselves 
at the general expense, who measure every- 
thing by a foreign standard, and who exercise 
their authority without cordiality or sym- 
pathy ? 

Regent. You take part with our oppo- 
nents ? 

Machiavel. Assuredly not in my heart. 
Would that with my understanding I could be 
wholly on our side ! 

Regent. If such your disposition, it were 
better I should resign the regency to them ; 
for both Egmont and Orange entertained great 
hopes of occupying this position. Then they 
were adversaries, now they are leagued against 
me, and have become friends — inseparable 
friends. 

Machiavel. A dangerous pair. 

Regent. To speak candidly, I fear Orange. 
— I fear for Egmont. — Orange meditates some 
dangerous scheme, his thoughts are far-reach- 
ing, he is reserved, appears to accede to every- 
thing, never contradicts, and while maintain- 
ing the show of reverence, with clear foresight 
accomplishes his own designs. 

Machiavel. Egmont, on the contrary, 
advances with a bold step, as if the world 
were all his own. 

Regent. He bears his head as proudly as 
if the hand of majesty were not suspended 
over him. 

Machiavel. The eyes of all the people are 
fixed upon him, and he is the idol of their 
hearts. 

Regent. He has never assumed the least 
disguise, and carries himself as if no one had 
a right to call him to account. He still, bears 
the name of Egmont. Count Egmont is the 
title by which he loves to hear himself ad- 
dressed, as though he would fain be reminded 
that his ancestors were masters of Guelder- 
land. Why does he not assume his proper 
title, — Prince of Gaure? What obje6t has he 
in view? Would he again revive extinguished 
claims ? 

Machiavel. I hold him for a faithful ser- 
vant of the king. 

Regent. Were he so inclined, what im- 





portant service could he not render to the 
government? Whereas now, without benefit- 
ing himself, he has caused us unspeakable 
vexation. His banquets and entertainments 
have done more to unite the nobles and to 
knit them together than the most dangerous 
secret associations. With his toasts, his guests 
have drunk in a permanent intoxication, a 
giddy frenzy, that never subsides. How often 
have his facetious jests stirred up the minds 
of the populace? and what an excitement 
was produced among the mob by the new 
liveries, and the extravagant devices of his 
followers ! 

Machiavel. I am convinced he had no de- 
sign. 

Regent. Be that as it may, it is bad 
enough. As I said before, he injures us with- 
out benefiting himself. He treats as a jest 
matters of serious import ; and, not to appear 
negligent and remiss, we are forced to treat 
seriously what he intended as a jest. Thus 
one urges on the other; and what we are 
endeavoring to avert is actually brought to 
pass. He is more dangerous than the acknow- 
ledged head of a conspiracy ; and I am much 
mistaken if it is not all remembered against 
him at court. I cannot deny that scarcely a 
day passes in which he does not wound me — 
deeply wound me. 

Machiavel. He appears to me to a& on 
all occasions according to the dilates of his 
conscience. 

Regent. His conscience has a convenient 
mirror. His demeanor is often offensive. He 
carries himself as if he felt he were the master 
here, and were withheld by courtesy alone 
from making us feel his supremacy ; as if he 
would not exa&ly drive us out of the country ; 
there'll be no need for that. 

Machiavel. I entreat you, put not too 
harsh a construction upon his frank and joyous 
temper, which treats lightly matters of serious 
moment. You but injure yourself and him. 

Regent. I interpret nothing. I speak 
only of inevitable consequences, and I know 
him. His patent of nobility and the Golden 
Fleece upon his breast strengthen his confi- 
dence, his audacity. Both can proteCt him 
against any sudden outbreak of royal dis- 
pleasure. Consider the matter closely, and 
he is alone responsible for the whole mischief 
that has broken out in Flanders. From the 
first, he connived at the proceedings of the 
foreign teachers, avoided stringent measures, 
and perhaps rejoiced in secret that they gave 


us so much to do. Let me alone; on this 
occasion I will give utterance to that which 
weighs upon my heart ; I will not shoot my 
arrow in vain. I know where he is vulnerable. 
For he is vulnerable. 

Machiavel. Have you summoned the 
council? Will Orange attend? 

Regent. I have sent for him to Antwerp. 
I will lay upon their shoulders the burden of 
responsibility; they shall either strenuously 
co-operate with me in quelling the evil, or at 
once declare themselves rebels. Let the letters 
be^completed without delay, and bring them 
for my signature. Then hasten to despatch 
the trusty Vasca to Madrid ; he is faithful and 
indefatigable ; let him use all diligence, that 
he may not be anticipated by common report, 
that my brother may receive the intelligence 
first through him. I will myself speak with 
him ere he departs. 

Machiavel. Your orders shall be promptly 
and punctually obeyed. 


SCENE III.— Citizen's House . 

Clara, her Mother, Brackenburg. 

Clara. Will you not hold the yarn for 
me, Brackenburg? 

Brackenburg. I entreat you, excuse me, 
Clara. 

Clara. What ails you? Why refuse me 
this trifling service ? 

Brackenburg. When I hold the yarn, I 
stand as it were spell -bound before you, and 
cannot escape your eyes. 

Clara. Nonsense ! Come and hold ! 

Mother. (Knitting in her arm-chair.) Give 
us a song! Brackenburg sings so good a 
second. You used to be merry once, and I 
had always something to laugh at. 

Brackenburg. Once ! 

Clara. Well, let us sing. 

Brackenburg. As you please. 

Clara. Merrily, then, and sing away! 
'Tis a soldier’s song, my favorite. 

(She winds yam , and sings with Bracken- 
burg. 

The drum is resounding, 

And shrill the fife plays ; 

My love, for the battle. 

His brave troop arrays ; 

He lifts his lance high, 

And the people he sways. 
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My blood it is boiling ! 

My heart throbs pit-pat ! 

Oh, had I a jacket, 

With hose and with hat ! 

How boldly I'd follow, 

And inarch through the gate ; 

Through all the wide province 
I’d follow him straight. 

The foe yield, we capture 
Or shoot them ! Ah, me ! 

What heart-thrilling rapture 
A soldier to be ! 

[. During the song , Brackenburg has fre - j 
quently looked at Clara ; at length his voice j 
falters , his eyes fill with tears , he lets the skein j 
fall and goes to the window. Clara finishes 
the song alone , her mother motions to her , half 
displeased , she rises , advances a few steps to- 
wards him , turns back , as if irresolute , and 
again sits down. 

Mother. What is going on in the street, 
Brackenburg ? I hear soldiers marching. 

Brackenburg. It is the Regent’s body- 
guard. 

Clara. At this hour? What can it mean? 
(She rises and joins Brackenburg at the 
window .) That is not the daily guard; it is 
more numerous ! almost all the troops! Oh, 
Brackenburg, go ! Learn what it means. It 
must be something unusual. Go, good Brack- 
enburg, do me this favor. 

Brackenburg. I am going ! I will return 
immediately. 

\He offers his hand to Clara, and she gives 
him hers. Exit Brackenburg. 

Mother. Thou sendest him away so soon ! 

Clara. I am curious ; and, besides — do 
not be angry, mother — his presence pains me. 

I never know how I ought to behave towards 
him. I have done him a wrong, and it goes 
to my very heart to see how deeply he feels it. 
Well, it can’t be helped now ! 

Mother. He is such a true-hearted fellow ! 

Clara. I cannot help it, I must treat him 
kindly. Often, without a thought, I return 
the gentle, loving pressure of his hand. I re- I 
proach myself that I am deceiving him, that I | 
am nourishing in his heart a vain hope. I am 1 
in a sad plight I God knows, I do not will- ! 
ingly deceive him. I do not wish him to hope, j 
yet I cannot let him despair ! 

Mother. That is not as it should be. 

Clara. I liked him once, and in my soul I 
like him still. I could have married him ; yet 
I believe I was never really in love with him. 
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Mother. Thou would ’st always have been 
happy with him. 

Clara. I should have been provided for, 
and have led a quiet life. 

Mother. And through thy fault it has all 
been trifled away. 

Clara. I am in a strange position. When 
I think how it has come to pass, I know it, 
indeed, and I know it not. But I have only 
to look upon Egmont, and I understand it all ; 
ay, and stranger things would seem natural 
then. Oh, what a man he is ! All the prov- 
inces worship him. And in his arms, should 
I not be the happiest creature in the world ? 

Mother. And how will it be in the future? 

Clara. I only ask, does he love me? — 
does he love me ? — as if there were any doubt 
about it. 

Mother. One has nothing but anxiety of 
heart with one’s children. Always care and 
sorrow, whatever may be the end of it ! It 
cannot come to good ! Thou hast made thy- 
self wretched 1 Thou hast made thy mother 
wretched too. 

Clara. (Quietly.) Yet thou didst allow 
it in the beginning. 

Mother. Alas ! I was too indulgent ; I 
am always too indulgent. 

Clara. When Egmont rode by, and I ran 
to the window, did you chide me then ? Did 
you not come to the window yourself? When 
he looked up, smiled, nodded and greeted me, 
was it displeasing to you ? Did you not feel 
yourself honored in your daughter? 

Mother. Go on with your reproaches. 

Clara. (With emotion.) Then, when he 
passed more frequently, and we felt sure that 
it was on my account that he came this way, 
did you not remark it yourself with secret joy? 
Did you call me away when I stood behind 
the window-pane and awaited him ? 

Mother. Could I imagine that it would 
go so far ? 

Clara. ( With faltering voice and repressed 
tears.) And then, one evening, when, envel- 
oped in his mantle, he surprised us as we sat 
at our lamp, who busied herself in receiving 
him, while I remained lost in astonishment, 
as if fastened to my chair ? 

Mother. Could I imagine that the pru- 
dent Clara would so soon be carried away by 
this unhappy love ? I must now endure that 
my daughter — 

Clara. ( Bursting into tears. ) Mother 1 
How can you? You take pleasure in torment- 
ing me ! 





Mother. (Weeping.) Ay, weep away! in his veins. And then, mother, he is indeed 
Make me yet more wretched by thy grief. Is the great Egmont; yet, when he comes to me, 
it not misery enough that my only daughter is how tender he is, how kind ! How he tries 
a castaway? to conceal from me his rank, his bravery! 

Clara. ( Rising , and speaking coldly.) A How anxious he is about me! so entirely the 
castaway ! The beloved of Egmont a castaway ! man, the friend, the lover. 

What princess would not envy the poor Mother. Do you expedl him to-day ? 

Clara a place in his heart ? Oh, mother, — Clara. Have you not seen how often I go 

my own mother, you were not wont to speak to the window? Have you not noticed how 
thus! Dear mother, be kind !— Let the people I listen to every noise at the door?— Though 
think, let the neighbors whisper what they I know that he will not come before night, 
like this chamber, this lowly house is a para- yet, from the time when I rise in the morning, 
dise, since Egmont’s love dwelt here. I keep expedling him every moment. Were 

Mother. One cannot help liking him, I but a boy, to follow him always, to the court 
that is true. He is always so kind, frank and and everywhere ! Could I but carry his colors 
open-hearted. in the field !— 

Clara. There is not a drop of false blood Mother. You were always such a lively, 
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restless creature — even as a little child, now 
wild, now thoughtful. Will you not dress 
yourself a little better ? 

Clara. Perhaps, mother, if I want some- 
thing to do. — Yesterday, some of his people 
went by, singing songs in his honor. At least 
his name was in the songs ! The rest I could 
not understand. My heart leaped up into my 
throat, — I would fain have called them back 
if I had not felt ashamed. 

Mother. Take care ! Thy impetuous na- 
ture will ruin all. Thou wilt betray thyself 
before the people ; as, not long ago, at thy 
cousin’s, when thou foundest out the woodcut 
with the description, and didst exclaim, with 
a cry: “ Count Egmont?” — I grew as red as 
fire. 

Clara. Could I help crying out ? It was 
the battle of Gravelines, and I found in the 
picture the letter C, and then looked for it in 
the description below. There it stood, “ Count 
Egmont, with his horse shot under him.” I 
shuddered, and afterwards I could not help 
laughing at the woodcut figure of Egmont, as 
tall as the neighboring tower of Gravelines, 
and the English ships at the side. — When I 
remember how I used to conceive of a battle, 
and what an idea I had, as a girl, of Count 
Egmont; when I listened to descriptions of 
him, and of all the other earls and princes ; — 
and think how it is with me now 1 


Enter Brackenburg. 

Clara. Well, what is going on ? 

Brackenburg. Nothing certain is known. 
It is rumored that an insurredlion has lately 
broken out in Flanders ; the Regent is afraid 
of its spreading here. The castle is strongly 
garrisoned, the burghers are crowding to the 
gates, and the streets are thronged with people. 
I will hasten at once to my old father. (As 
if about to go.) 

Clara. Shall we see you to-morrow? I 
must change my dress a little. I am expell- 
ing my cousin, and I look too untidy. Come, 
mother, help me a moment. Take the book, 
Brackenburg, and bring me such another 
story. 

Mother. Farewell ! 

Brackenburg. ( Extending his hand \ ) 

Your hand ! 

Clara. (Refusing hers.) When you come 
next. [ Exeunt Mother and Daughter. 

Brackenburg. (Alone.) I had resolved 
to go away again at once ; and yet, when she 
takes me at my word, and lets me leave her, 
I feel as if I could go mad. — Wretched man ! 
Does the fate of thy fatherland, does the grow- 
ing disturbance fail to move thee ? — Are coun- 
tryman and Spaniard the same to thee? and 
carest thou not who rules, and who is in the 
right ? — I was a different sort of fellow as a 
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school-boy ! Then, when an exercise in ora- 
tory was given — “ Brutus’ Speech for Liberty / ’ 
for instance, — Fritz was ever the first, and the 
re<5tor would say: “If it were only spoken 
more deliberately, the words not all huddled 
together.” — Then my blood boiled, and 
longed for adtion. — Now I drag along, bound 
by the eyes of a maiden. I cannot leave her ! 
yet she, alas, cannot love me ! — ah — no — she 
— she cannot have entirely rejected me — not 
entirely — yet half love is no love ! — I will 
endure it no longer ! — Can it be true what a 
friend lately whispered in my ear, that she 
secretly admits a man into the house by night, 
when she always sends me away modestly be- 
fore evening? No, it cannot be true 1 It is 
a lie ! A base, slanderous lie ! Clara is as 
innocent as I am wretched. — She has rejedted 
me, has thrust me from her heart — and shall I 
live on thus? I cannot, I will not endure it. 
Already my native land is convulsed by inter- 
nal strife, and do I perish abje<5tly amid the 
tumult ? I will not endure it ! When the 
trumpet sounds, when a shot falls, it thrills 
through my bone and marrow ! But, alas, it 


does not rouse me ! It does not summon me 
to join the onslaught, to rescue, to dare. — 
Wretched, degrading position ! Better end 
it at once ! Not long ago, I threw myself into 
the water ; I sank — but nature in her agony 
was too strong for me ; I felt that I could 
swim, and saved myself against my will. 
Could I but forget the time when she loved 
me, seemed to love me ! — Why has this hap- 
piness penetrated my very bone and marrow ? 
Why have these hopes, while disclosing to me 
a distant paradise, consumed all the enjoyment 
of life ? — And that first, that only kiss ! — 
Here ( laying his hand upon the table), here we 
were alone, — she had always been kind and 
friendly towards me, — then she seemed to 
soften,— she looked at me, — my brain reeled, 
— I felt her lips on mine, — and — and now ? — 
Die, wretch ! Why dost thou hesitate? (He 
draws a phial from his pocket ,) Thou healing 
poison, it shall not have been in vain that I 
stole thee from my brother’s medicine chest ! 
From this anxious fear, this dizziness, this 
death-agony, thou shalt deliver me at once. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. — Square in Brussels. 
Jetter and a Master Carpenter (meeting). 

Carpenter. Did I not tell you before- 
hand ? Eight days ago, at the guild, I said 
there would be serious disturbances? 

Jetter. Is it then true that they have 
plundered the churches in Flanders? 

Carpenter. They have utterly destroyed 
both churches and chapels. They have left 
nothing standing but the four bare walls. 
The lowest rabble ! And this it is that dam- 
ages our good cause. We ought rather to 
have laid our claims before the Regent, for- 
mally and decidedly, and then have stood by 
them. If we speak now, if we assemble now, 
it will be said that we are joining the insur- 
gents. 

Jetter. Ay, so every one thinks at first. 
Why should you thrust your nose into the 
mess? The neck is closely connected with it. 

Carpenter. I am always uneasy when 
tumults arise among the mob — among people 
who have nothing to lose. They use as a 
pretext that to which we also must appeal, and 
plunge the country in misery. 

Enter Soest. 

Soest. Good-day, sirs ! What news ? Is 
it true that the image-breakers are coming 
straight in this direction ? 

Carpenter. Here they shall touch nothing, 
at any rate. 


Soest. A soldier came into my shop just 
now to buy tobacco ; I questioned him about 
the matter. The Regent, though so brave and 
prudent a lady, has for once lost her presence 
of mind. Things must be bad indeed when 
she thus takes refuge behind her guards. The 
castle is strongly garrisoned. It is even ru- 
mored that she means to fly from the town. 

Carpenter. Forth she shall not go ! Her 
presence protedls us, and we will insure her 
safety better than her mustachioed gentry. If 
she only maintains our rights and privileges, 
we will stand faithfully by her. 

Enter a Soapboiler. 

Soapboiler. An ugly business this ! a bad 
business ! Troubles are beginning; all things 
are going wrong ! Mind you keep quiet, or 
they’ll take you also for rioters. 

Soest. Here come the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

Soapboiler. I know there are many who 
in secret hold with the Calvinists, abuse the 
bishops, and care not for the king. But a 
loyal subject, a sincere Catholic ! — 

[By degrees others join the speakers , and 
listen . 

Enter Vansen. 

Vansen. God save you, sirs ! What 
news ? 

Carpenter. Have nothing to do with him, 
he’s a dangerous fellow. 
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Jetter. Is he not secretary to Dr. Wiets? 

Carpenter. He has already had several 
masters. First he was a clerk, and as one 
patron after another turned him off, on ac- 
count of his roguish tricks, he now dabbles in 
the business of notary and advocate, and is a 
brandy-drinker to boot. 

[More people gather round and stand in 
groups . 

Vansen. So here you are, putting your 
heads together. Well, it is worth talking 
about. 

Soest. I think so too. 

Vansen. Now if only one of you had 
heart and another head enough for the work, 
we might break the Spanish fetters at once. 

Soest. Sirs ! you must not talk thus. We 
have taken our oath to the king. 

Vansen. And the king to us. Mark that ! 

Jetter. There’s sense in that 1 Tell us 
your opinion. 

Others. Hearken to him ; he’s a clever 
fellow. He’s sharp enough. 

Vansen. I had an old master once, who 
possessed a colledlion of parchments, among 
which were charters of ancient constitutions, 
contra&s and privileges. He set great store, 
too, by the rarest books. One of these con- 
tained our whole constitution ; how, at first, 
we Netherlanders had princes of our own, who 
governed according to hereditary laws, rights 
and usages ; how our ancestors paid due honor 
to their sovereign so long as he governed them 
equitably ; and how they were immediately on 
their guard the moment he was for over- 
stepping his bounds. The states were down 
upon him at once ; for every province, how- 
ever small, had its own chamber and repre- 
sentatives. 

Carpenter. Hold your tongue ! We 
knew that long ago ! Every honest citizen 
learns as much about the constitution as he 
needs. 

Jetter. Let him speak; one may always 
learn something. 

Soest. He is quite right. 

Several Citizens. Go on ! go on ! One 
does not hear this every day. 

Vansen. You citizens, forsooth ! You 
live only in the present ; and as you tamely 
follow the trade inherited from your fathers, 
so you let the government do with you just as 
it pleases. You make no inquiry into the 
origin, the history, or the rights of a Regent; 
and in consequence of this negligence, the 
Spaniard has drawn the net over your ears. 


, Soest. Who cares for that, if one has only 
daily bread ? 

Jetter. The devil 1 Why did not some 
one come forward and tell us this in time? 

Vansen. I tell it you now. The King of 
Spain, whose good fortune it is to bear sway 
over these provinces, has no right to govern 
them otherwise than the petty princes, who 
formerly possessed them separately. Do you 
understand that? 

Jetter. Explain it to us. 

Vansen. Why, it is as clear as the sun. 
Must you not be governed according to your 
provincial laws? How comes that? 

A Citizen. Certainly ! 

Vansen. Has not the burgher of Brussels 
a different law from the burgher of Antwerp ? 
The burgher of Antwerp from the burgher of 
Ghent ? How comes that ? 

Another Citizen. By heaven ! 

Vansen. But if you let matters run on 
thus, they will soon tell you a different story. 
Fie on you 1 Philip, through a woman, now 
ventures to do what neither Charles the Bold, 
Frederick the Warrior, nor Charles the Fifth 
could accomplish. 

Soest. Yes, yes ! The old princes tried it 
also. 

Vansen. Ay ! But our ancestors kept a 
sharp lookout. If they thought themselves 
aggrieved by their sovereign, they would per- 
haps get his son and heir into their hands, 
detain him as a hostage, and surrender him 
only on the most favorable conditions. Our 
fathers were men ! They knew their own in- 
terests ! They knew how to lay hold on what 
they wanted, and to get it established ! They 
were men of the right sort ; and hence it is 
that our privileges are so clearly defined, our 
liberties so well secured. 

Soest. What are you saying about our 
liberties ? 

All. Our liberties ! our privileges ! Tell 
us about our privileges. 

Vansen. All the provinces have their pe- 
culiar advantages, but we of Brabant are the 
most splendidly provided for. I have read it 
all. 

Soest. Say on. 

Jetter. Let us hear. 

A Citizen. Pray do. 

Vansen. First, it stands written : The 
Duke of Brabant shall be to us a good and 
faithful sovereign. 

* Soest. Good ! Stands it so ? 

Jetter. Faithful? Is that true? 
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Vansen. As I tell you. He is bound to us 
as we are to him. Secondly: In the exercise 
of his authority he shall neither exert arbitrary 
power, nor exhibit caprice himself, nor shall 
he, either directly or indire&ly, sandlion them 
in others. 

Jetter. Bravo ! bravo ! Not exert arbi- 
trary power. 

Soest. Nor exhibit caprice. 

Another. And not san&ion them in 
others ! That is the main point. Not sanc- 
tion them, either diredtly or indiredlly. 


Vansen. In express words. 

Jetter. Get us the book. 

A Citizen. Yes, we must see it. 

Others. The book ! the book ! 

Another. We will to the Regent with the 
book. 

Another. Sir doctor, you shall be spokes- 
man. 

Soapboiler. Oh, the dolts ! 

Others. Something more out of the book! 

Soapboiler. I’ll knock his teeth down his 
throat if he says another word. 
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People. We'll see who dares to lay hands 
upon him. Tell us about our privileges ! 
Have we any more privileges ? 

Vansen. Many, very good and very whole- 
some ones too. Thus it stands : The sovereign 
shall neither benefit the clergy, nor increase 
their number, without the consent of the 
nobles and of the states. Mark that ! Nor 
shall he alter the constitution of the country. 

Soest. Stands it so ? 

Vansen. I’ll show it you, as it was written 
down two or three centuries ago. 

A Citizen. And we tolerate the new 
bishops ? The nobles must protedl us, we will 
make a row else ! 

Others. And we suffer ourselves to be in- 
timidated by the Inquisition ? 

Vansen. It is your own fault. 

People. We have Egmont ! We have 
Orange 1 They will protect our interests. 

Vansen. Your brothers in Flanders are 
beginning the good work. 

Soapboiler. Dog ! [Strikes him. 

Others oppose the Soapboiler, and exclaim , 
Are you also a Spaniard? 

Another. What ! This honorable man ! 

Another. This learned man ? 

[ They attack the Soapboiler. 

Carpenter. For Heaven’s sake, peace ! 

[ Others mingle in the fray. 

Carpenter. Citizens, what means this? 

[Boys whistle, throw stones , set on dogs ; 
citizens stand and gape , people come run- 
ning up, others walk quietly to and fro , 
others play all sorts of pranks , shout and 
huzza . 

Others. Freedom and privilege ! Privi- 
lege and freedom ! 

Enter Egmont, with followers . 

Egmont. Peace ! peace I good people. 
What is the matter? Peace, I say ! Separate 
them. 

Carpenter. My good lord, you come like 
an angel from heaven. Hush! See you 
nothing ? Count Egmont ! Honor to Count 
Egmont ! 

Egmont. Here, too ! What are you about? 
Burgher against burgher ! Does not even the 
neighborhood of our royal mistress oppose a 
barrier to this frenzy ? Disperse yourselves, 
and go about your business. ’Tis a bad sign 
when you thus keep holiday on working days. 
How did the disturbance begin ? 

[ The tumult gradually subsides , and the 
people gather around Egmont. 


Carpenter. They are fighting about their 
privileges. 

Egmont. Which they will forfeit through 
their own folly — and who are you? You seem 
honest people. 

Carpenter. ’Tis our wish to be so. 

Egmont. Your calling? 

Carpenter. A carpenter, and master of 
the guild. 

Egmont. And you? 

Soest. A shopkeeper. 

Egmont. And you? 

Jetter. A tailor. 

Egmont. I remember, you were employed 
upon the liveries of my people. Your name 
is Jetter. 

Jetter. To think of your grace remember- 
ing it ! 

Egmont. I do not easily forget any one 
whom I have seen or conversed with. Do 
what you can, good people, to keep the peace ; 
you stand in bad repute enough already. 
Provoke not the king still farther. The 
power, after all, is in his hands. An honest 
burgher, who maintains himself industriously, 
has everywhere as much freedom as he 
wants. 

Carpenter. That now is just our mis- 
fortune ! With all due deference, your grace, 
’tis the idle portion of the community, your 
drunkards and vagabonds, who quarrel for 
want of something to do, and clamor about 
privilege because they are hungry ; they im- 
pose upon the curious and the credulous, and, 
in order to obtain a pot of beer, excite dis- 
turbances that will bring misery upon thou- 
sands. That is just what they want. We 
keep our houses and chests too well guarded ; 
they would fain drive us away from them with 
firebrands. 

Egmont. You shall have all needful assist- 
ance ; measures have been taken to stem the 
evil by force. Make a firm stand against the 
new dodtrines, and do not imagine that privi- 
leges are secured by sedition. Remain at 
home ; suffer no crowds to assemble in the 
streets. Sensible people can accomplish 
much. 

[In the meantime the crowd has for the most 
part dispersed. 

Carpenter. Thanks, your excellency — 
thanks for your good opinion ! We will do 
what in us lies. (Exit Egmont.) A gra- 
cious lord ! A true Netherlander ! Nothing 
of the Spaniard about him. 
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Jetter. If we had only him for a regent? 
’Tis a pleasure to follow him. 

Soest. The King won’t hear of that. He 
takes care to appoint his own people to the 
place. 

Jetter. Did you notice his dress? It was 
of the newest fashion — after the Spanish cut. 

Carpenter. A handsome gentleman. 

Jetter. His head now were a dainty 
morsel for a headsman. 

Soest. Are you mad? What are you 
thinking about? 


SCENE II. — Egmont’s residence. 

His Secretary (at a desk with papers . He 
rises impatiently ). 

Secretary. Still he comes not ! And I 
have been waiting already full two hours, pen 
in hand, the paper before me ; and just to-day 
I was anxious to be out so early. The floor 
burns under my feet. I can with difficulty 
restrain my impatience. “ Be pun&ual to the 
hour.” Such was his parting injunction ; 
now he comes not. There is so much bust- 



Jetter. It is stupid enough that such an 
idea should come into one’s head ! But so it 
is. Whenever I see a fine long neck, I can- 
not help thinking how well it would suit the 
block. These cursed executions ! One can- 
not get them out of one’s head. When the 
lads are swimming, and I chance to see a 
naked back, I think forthwith of the dozens I 
have seen beaten with rods. If I meet a portly 
gentleman, I fancy I already see him roasting 
at the stake. At night, in my dreams, I am 
tortured in every limb; one cannot have a 
single hour’s enjoyment; all merriment and 
fun have long been forgotten. These terrible 
images seem burnt in upon my brain. 
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ness to get through, I shall not have finished 
before midnight. He overlooks one's faults, 
it is true; methinks it would be better though, 
were he more striCl, so he dismissed one at the 
appointed time. One could then arrange one’s 
plans. It is now full two hours since he left 
the Regent ; who knows whom he may have 
chanced to meet by the way ? 

Enter Egmont. 

Egmont. Well, how do matters look? 

Secretary. I am ready, and three couriers 
are waiting. 

Egmont. I have detained you too long; 
you look somewhat out of humor. 



Secretary. In obedience to your com- 
mand I have already been in attendance for 
some time. Here are the papers ! 

Egmont. Donna Elvira will be angry with 
me, when she learns that I have detained you. 

Secretary. You are pleased to jest. 

Egmont. No, no. Be not ashamed. I 
admire your taste. She is pretty, and I have 
no objedtion that you should have a friend at 
the castle. What say the letters? 

Secretary. Much, my lord, but withal 
little that is satisfactory. 

Egmont. *Tis well that we have pleasures 
at home, we have the less occasion to seek 
them from abroad. Is there much that re- 
quires attention? 

Secretary. Enough, my lord ; three 
couriers are in attendance. 

Egmont. Proceed ! The most important. 

Secretary. All is important. 

Egmont. One after the other ; only be 
prompt. 

Secretary. Captain Breda sends an ac- 
count of the occurrences that have further 
taken place in Ghent and the surrounding 
districts. The tumult is for the most part 
allayed. 

Egmont. He doubtless reports individual 
adts of folly and temerity ? 

Secretary. He does, my lord. 

Egmont. Spare me the recital. 

Secretary. Six of the mob who tore 
down the image of the Virgin at Verviers 
have been arrested. He inquires whether 
they are to be hanged like the others. 

Egmont. I am weary of hanging ; let 
them be flogged and discharged. 

Secretary. There are two women among 
them ; are they to be flogged also ? 

Egmont. He may admonish them and let 
them go. 

Secretary. Brink, of Breda's company, 
wants to marry; the captain hopes you will 
not allow it. There are so many women 
among the troops, he writes, that when on 
the march, they resemble a gang of gypsies 
rather than regular soldiers. 

Egmont. We must overlook it in his case. 
He is a fine young fellow, and moreover en- 
treated me so earnestly before I came away. 
This must be the last time, however ; though 
it grieves me to refuse the poor fellows their 
best pastime ; they have enough without that 
to torment them. 

Secretary. Two of your people, Seter 
and Hart, have ill-treated a damsel, the i 


daughter of an innkeeper. They got her 
alone and she could not escape from them. 

Egmont. If she be an honest maiden and 
they used violence, let them be flogged three 
days in succession ; and if they have any 
property, let him retain as much of it as will 
i portion the girl. 

Secretary. One of the foreign preachers 
j has been discovered passing secretly through 
j Comines. He swore that he was on the point 
, of leaving for France. According to orders, 
j he ought to be beheaded. 

I Egmont. Let him be conduced quietly 
i to the frontier, and there admonished that the 
I next time he will not escape so easily. 

I Secretary. A letter from your steward. 
He writes that money comes in slowly, he can 
with difficulty send you the required sum 
within the week ; the late disturbances have 
thrown everything into the greatest confusion. 

Egmont. Money must be had ! It is for 
him to look to the means. 

Secretary. He says he will do his utmost, 
and at length proposes to sue and imprison 
Raymond, who has been so long in your debt. 

Egmont. But he has promised to pay ! 

Secretary. The last time he fixed a fort- 
night himself. 

Egmont. Well, grant him another fort- 
night ; after that he may proceed against him. 

Secretary. You do well. His non-pay- 
ment of the money proceeds not from inability, 
but from want of inclination. He will trifle 
no longer when he sees that you are in earnest. 
The steward further proposes to withhold, for 
half a month, the pensions which you allow to 
the old soldiers, widows and others. In the 
meantime some expedient may be devised ; 
they must make their arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

Egmont. But what arrangements can be 
made here? These poor people want the 
money more than I do. He must not think 
of it. 

Secretary. How then, my lord, is he to 
raise the required sum? 

Egmont. It is his business to think of that. 
He was told so in a former letter. 

Secretary. And therefore he makes these 
proposals. 

Egmont. They will never do ; — he must 
think of something else. Let him suggest 
expedients that are admissible, and, before all, 
let him procure the money. 

Secretary. I have again before me the 
letter from Count Oliva. Pardon my recalling 
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it to your remembrance. Before all others, 
the aged Count deserves a detailed reply. 
You proposed writing to him with your own 
hand. Doubtless, he loves you as a father. 

Egmont. I cannot command the time ; — 
and of all detestable things, writing is to me 
the most detestable. You imitate my hand so 
admirably, do you write in my name. I am 
expe<5ting Orange. I cannot do it ; — I wish, 
however, that something soothing should be 
written, to allay his fears. 

Secretary. Just give me a notion of what 
you wish to communicate ; I will at once draw 
up the answer, and lay it before you. It shall 
be so written that it might pass for your hand 
in a court of justice. 

Egmont. Give me the letter. ( After glan- 
cing over it.) Dear, excellent, old man ! 
Wert thou then so cautious in thy youth? 
Didst thou never mount a breach? Didst 
thou remain in the rear of battle at the sug- 
gestion of prudence? — What affedlionate so- 
licitude ! He has indeed my safety and hap- 
piness at heart, but considers not that he 
who lives but to save his life is already dead. 
Charge him not to be anxious on my ac- 
count : I a6t as circumstances require, and 
shall be upon my guard. Let him use his 
influence at court in my favor, and be assured 
of my warmest thanks. 


Secretary. Is that all ? He experts still 
more. 

Egmont. What can I say? If you choose 
to write more fully, do so. The matter turns 
upon a single point ; he would have me live 
as I cannot live. That I am joyous, live fast, 
take matters easily, is my good fortune ; nor 
would I exchange it for the safety of a sep- 
ulchre. My blood rebels against the Spanish 
mode of life, nor have I the least inclination 
to regulate my movements by the new and 
cautious measures of the court. Do I live 
only to think of life? Am I to forego the 
enjoyment of the present moment in order to 
secure the next ? And must that in its turn 
be consumed in anxieties and idle fears ? 

Secretary. I entreat you, my lord, be 
not so harsh towards the venerable man. You 
are wont to be friendly towards every one. 
Say a kindly word to allay the anxiety of your 
noble friend. See how considerate he is, with 
what delicacy he warns you. 

Egmont. Yet he harps continually on the 
same string. He knows of old how I detest 
these admonitions. They serve only to per- 
plex and are of no avail. What if I were a 
somnambulist, and trod the giddy summit of 
a lofty house, — were it the part of friendship 
to call me by my name, to warn me of my 
danger, to waken, to kill me? Let each 
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choose his own path, and provide for his own 
safety. 

Secretary. It may become you to be 
without a fear, but those who know and love 
you — 

Egmont. ( Looking over the letter. ) Then he 
recalls the old story of our sayings and doings, 
one evening, in the wantonness of conviviality 
and wine; and what conclusions and inferences 
were thence drawn and circulated throughout 
the whole kingdom ! Well, we had a cap and 
bells embroidered on the sleeves of our ser- 
vants’ liveries, and afterwards exchanged this 
senseless device for a bundle of arrows — a 
still more dangerous symbol for those who are 
bent upon discovering a meaning where noth- 
ing is meant. These and similar follies were 
conceived and brought forth in a moment of 
merriment. It was at our suggestion that a 
noble troop, with beggars’ wallets, and a self- 
chosen nickname, with mock humility recalled 
the King’s duty to his remembrance. It was 
at our suggestion too — well, what does it 
signify? Is a carnival jest to be construed 
into high treason? Are we to be grudged 
the scanty, variegated rags, wherewith a 
youthful spirit and heated imagination would 
adorn the poor nakedness of life? Take life 
too seriously, and what is it worth? If the 
morning wake us to no new joys, if in the even- 
ing we have no pleasures to hope for, is it 
worth the trouble of dressing and undressing? 
Does the sun shine on me to-day, that I may 
refleX on what happened yesterday ? That I 
may endeavor to foresee and control, what 
can neither be foreseen nor controlled, — the 
destiny of the morrow? Spare me these re- 
flexions ; we will leave them to scholars and 
courtiers. Let them ponder and contrive, 
creep hither and thither, and surreptitiously 
achieve their ends. If you can make use of 
these suggestions without swelling your letter 
into a volume, it is well. Everything appears 
of exaggerated importance to the good old 
man. ’Tis thus the friend, who has long held 
our hand, grasps it more warmly ere he quits 
his hold. 

Secretary. Pardon me, the pedestrian 
grows dizzy when he beholds the charioteer 
drive past with whirling speed. 

Egmont. Child ! child ! Forbear ! As if 
goaded by invisible spirits, the sun -steeds of 
time bear onward the light car of our destiny; 
and nothing remains for us but, with calm 
self-possession, firmly to grasp the reins, and 
now right, now left, to steer the wheels, here 


from the precipice and there from the rock. 
Whither he is hasting, who knows ? Does any 
one consider whence he came ? 

Secretary. My lord 1 ray lord ! 

Egmont. I stand high, but I can and must 
rise yet higher. Courage, strength, and hope 
possess my soul. Not yet have I attained the 
height of my ambition ; that once achieved, 
I will stand firmly and without fear. Should 
I fall, should a thunder-clap, a storm-blast, 
ay, a false step of my own, precipitate me 
into the abyss, so be it ! I shall lie there 
with thousands of others. I have never dis- 
dained, even for a trifling stake, to throw the 
bloody die with my gallant comrades; and 
shall I hesitate now, when all that is most pre- 
cious in life is set upon the cast ? 

Secretary. Oh, my lord ! you know not 
what you say 1 May Heaven proteX you ! 

Egmont. ColleX your papers. Orange is 
coming. Despatch what is most urgent, that 
the couriers may set forth before the gates are 
closed. The rest may wait. Leave the Count’s 
letter till to-morrow. Fail not to visit Elvira, 
and greet her from me. Inform yourself con- 
cerning the Regent’s health. She cannot be 
well, though she would fain conceal it. 

[ Exit Secretary. 

Enter Orange. 

Egmont. Welcome, Orange ; you appear 
somewhat disturbed. 

Orange. What say you to our conference 
with the Regent? 

Egmont. I found nothing extraordinary 
in her manner of receiving us. I have often 
seen her thus before. She appeared to me to 
be somewhat indisposed. 

Orange. Marked you not that she was 
more reserved than usual ? She began by 
cautiously approving our conduX during the 
late insurreXion ; glanced at the false light in 
which, nevertheless, it might be viewed : and 
finally turned the discourse to her favorite 
topic — that her gracious demeanor, her friend- 
ship for us Netherlanders, had never been suf- 
ficiently recognized, never appreciated as it 
deserved ; that nothing came to a prosperous 
issue ; that for her part she was beginning to 
grow weary of it ; that the King must at last 
resolve upon other measures. Did you hear 
that ? 

Egmont. Not all ; I was thinking at the 
time of something else. She is a woman, 
j good Orange, and all women expeX that 
I every o»e shall submit passively to their gentle 



yoke ; that every Hercules shall lay aside his 
lion’s skin, assume the distaff, and swell their 
train ; and, because they are themselves peace- 
ably inclined, imagine forsooth, that the fer- 
ment which seizes a nation, the storm which 
powerful rivals excite against one another, 
may be allayed by one soothing word, and 
the most discordant elements be brought to 
unite in tranquil harmony at their feet. ’Tis 
thus with her ; and since she cannot accom- 
plish her obje6t, why she has no resource left 
but to lose her temper, to menace us with 
direful prospers for the future, and to threaten 
to take her departure. 

Orange. Think you not that this time she 
will fulfil her threat ? 

Egmont. Never ! How often have I seen 
her actually prepared for the journey? Whither 
should she go? Being here a stadtholder, a , 
queen, think you that she could endure to 
spend her days in insignificance at her broth- 
er’s court, or to repair to Italy, and there drag 
on her existence among her old family con- 
nections? 

Orange. She is held incapable of this de- | 
termination, because you have already seen j 
her hesitate and draw back ; nevertheless, it 
lies in her to take this step; new circumstances 
may impel her to the long-delayed resolve, i 
What if she were to depart, and the King to 
send another? 

Egmont. Why, he would come, and he 
also would have business enough upon his 
hands. He would arrive with vast projects 
and schemes, to reduce all things to order, to 
subjugate and combine ; and to-day he would 
be occupied with this trifle, to-morrow with 
that, and the day following have to deal with 
some unexpected hindrance. He would spend 
one month in forming plans, another in mor- 
tification at their failure, and half a year would 
be consumed in cares for a single province. 
With him also time would pass, his head grow 
dizzy, and things hold on their ordinary 
course, till instead of sailing into the open 
sea, according to the plan which he had pre- 
viously marked out, he might thank God if, 
amid the tempest, he were able to keep his 
vessel off the rocks. 

Orange. What if the King were advised 
to try an experiment ? 

Egmont. Which should be — ? 

Orange. To try how the body would get 
on without the head. 

Egmont. How ? 

Orange. Egmont, our interests have for 


years weighed upon my heart ; I ever stand as 
over a chess-board, and regard no move of my 
adversary as insignificant; and as men of 
science carefully investigate the secrets of 
nature, so I hold it to be the duty, ay, the 
very vocation of a prince, to acquaint him- 
self with the dispositions and intentions of 
all parties. I have reason to fear an outbreak. 
The King has long aCted according to certain 
principles ; he finds that they do not lead to 
a prosperous issue ; what more probable than 
that he should seek it some other way? 

Egmont. I do not believe it. When a 
man grows old, has attempted much, and 
finds that the world cannot be made to move 
according to his will, he must needs grow 
weary of it at last. 

Orange. One thing he has not yet at- 
tempted. 

Egmont. What ? 

Orange. To spare the people, and to put 
an end to the princes. 

Egmont. How many have long been 
haunted by this dread? There is no cause 
for such anxiety. 

Orange. Once I felt anxious; gradually 
I became suspicious; suspicion has at length 
grown into certainty. 

Egmont. Has the King more faithful ser- 
vants than ourselves ? 

Orange. We serve him after our own 
fashion ; and, between ourselves, it must be 
confessed that we understand pretty well how 
to make the interests of the King square with 
our own. 

Egmont. And who does not? He has 
our duty and submission, in so far as they are 
his due. 

Orange. But what if he should arrogate 
still more, and regard as disloyalty what we 
esteem the maintenance of our just rights ? 

Egmont. We shall know in that case how 
to defend ourselves. Let him assemble the 
Knights of the Golden Fleece ; we will sub- 
j mit ourselves to their decision. 

Orange. What if the sentence were to 
precede the trial? punishment, the sentence? 

1 Egmont. It were an injustice of which 
Philip is incapable ; a folly which I cannot 
[ impute either to him or to his counsellors. 

S Orange. And how if they were both un- 
! just and foolish? 

| Egmont. No, Orange, it is impossible. 

| Who would venture to lay hands on us ? The 
| attempt to capture us were a vain and fruitless 
! enterprise. No, they dare not raise the stand- 
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ard of tyranny so high. The breeze that 
should waft these tidings over the land would 
kindle a mighty conflagration. And what 
objedt would they have in view? The King 
alone has no power either to judge or to con- 
demn us; and would they attempt our lives 
by assassination ? They cannot intend it. A 
terrible league would unite the entire people. 
Direful hate and eternal separation from the 
crown of Spain would, on the instant, be 
forcibly declared. 

Orange. The flames would then rage over 
our grave, and the blood of our enemies flow, 
a vain oblation. Let us consider, Egmont. 

Egmont. But how could they effedt this 
purpose ? 

O range. Alva is on the way. 

Egmont. I do not believe it. 

Orange. I know it. 

Egmont. The Regent appeared to know 
nothing of it. 

Orange. And, therefore, the stronger is 
my conviction. The Regent will give place 
to him. I know his bloodthirsty disposition, 
and he brings an army with him. 

Egmont. To harass the provinces anew? 
The people will be exasperated to the last de- 
gree. 

Orange. Their leaders will be secured. 

Egmont. No ! no ! 

Orange. Let us retire, each to his prov- 
ince. There we can strengthen ourselves; 
the Duke will not begin with open violence. 

Egmont. Must we not greet him when he 
comes ? 

Orange. We will delay. 

Egmont. What if, on his arrival, he should 
summon us in the King’s name? 

Orange. We will answer evasively. 

Egmont. And if he is urgent ? 

Orange. We will excuse ourselves. 

Egmont. And if he insist ? 

Orange. We shall be the less disposed to 
come. 

Egmont. Then war is declared ; and we 
are rebels. Do not suffer prudence to mislead 
you, Orange. I know it is not fear that makes 
you yield. Consider this step. 

Orange. I have considered it. 

Egmont. Consider for what you are an- 
swerable if you are wrong. For the most 
fatal war that ever yet desolated a country. 
Your refusal is the signal that at once summons j 
the provinces to arms, that justifies every I 
cruelty for which Spain has hitherto so anx- ’ 
iously sought a pretext. With a single nod | 


| you will excite to the direst confusion what, 

! with patient effort, we have so long kept in 
! abeyance. Think of the towns, the nobles, 

I the people; think of commerce, agriculture, 

| trade ! Realize the murder, the desolation ! 

| Calmly the soldier beholds his comrade fall 
| beside him in the battlefield. But towards 
| you, carried downwards by the stream, shall 
| float the corpses of citizens, of children, of 
maidens, till, aghast with horror, you shall no 
longer know whose cause you are defending, 

| since you shall see those for whose liberty 
you drew the sword perishing around you. 
And what will be your emotions when con- 
science whispers, “ It was for my own safety 
that I drew it?” 

Orange. We are not ordinary men, Eg- 
mont. If it becomes us to sacrifice ourselves 
for thousands, it becomes us no less to spare 
ourselves for thousands. 

Egmont. He who spares himself becomes 
an objeCt of suspicion ever to himself. 

Orange. He who is sure of his own mo- 
tives can, with confidence, advance or retreat. 

Egmont. Your own a6t will render certain 
the evil that you dread. 

Orange. Wisdom and courage alike prompt 
us to meet an inevitable evil. 

Egmont. When the danger is imminent the 
faintest hope should be taken into account. 

Orange. We have not the smallest footing 
left ; we are on the very brink of the precipice. 

Egmont. Is the King’s favor on ground so 
narrow ? 

Orange. Not narrow, perhaps, but slippery. 

Egmont. By heavens! he is belied. I 
cannot endure that he should be so meanly 
thought of! He is Charles’s son, and in- 
capable of meanness. 

Orange. Kings of course do nothing 
mean. 

Egmont. He should be better known. 

Orange. Our knowledge counsels us not 
to await the result of a dangerous experiment. 

Egmont. No experiment is dangerous, the 
result of which we have the courage to meet. 

Orange, You are irritated, Egmont. 

Egmont. I must see with my own eyes. 

Orange. Oh, that for once you saw with 
mine ! My friend, because your eyes are 
open, you imagine that you see. I go ! 
Await Alva’s arrival, and God be with you ! 
My refusal to do so may perhaps save you. 
The dragon may deem the prey not worth 
seizing, if he cannot swallow us both. Per- 
haps he may delay, in order more surely to 
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execute his purpose ; in the meantime you 
may see matters in their true light. But then, 
be prompt ! Lose not a moment ! Save, — 
oh, save yourself! Farewell! — Let nothing 
escape your vigilance : — how many troops he 
brings with him ; how he garrisons the town ; 
what force the Regent retains; how your 
friends are prepared. Send me tidings — 
Egmont — 

Egmont. What would you ? 

Orange ( grasping his hand ' ) . Be persuaded ! 
Go with me ! 

Egmont. How ! Tears, Orange ! 


Orange. To weep for a lost friend is not 
unmanly. 

Egmont. You deem me lost ? 

Orange. You are lost ! Consider ! Only 
a brief respite is left you. Farewell. [Exit. 

Egmont. (Alone.) Strange that the thoughts 
of other men should exert such an influence 
over us. These fears would never have entered 
my mind ; and this man infers me with his 
solicitude. Away ! ’Tis a foreign drop in 
my blood ! Kind nature, cast it forth ! And 
to erase the furrowed lines from my brow 
there yet remains indeed a friendly means. 








ACT III. 


SCENE I . — Palace of the Regent. 

Margaret of Parma. 

Regent. I might have expeCted it. Ha ! 
when we live immersed in anxiety and toil, 
we imagine that we achieve the utmost that is 
possible ; while he who from a distance 
looks on and commands believes that he re- 
quires only the possible. O ye kings ! I had 
not thought it could have galled me thus. It 
is so sweet to reign !— and to abdicate ? I 
know not how my father could do so ; but I 
will also. 

Machiavel appears in the background. 

Regent. Approach, Machiavel. I am 
thinking over this letter from my brother. 

Machiavel. May I know what it con- 
tains? 

Regent. As much tender consideration 
for me as anxiety for his states. He extols 
the firmness, the industry, the fidelity, with 
which I have hitherto watched over the in- 
terests of his Majesty in these provinces. He 
condoles with me that the unbridled people 
occasion me so much trouble. He is so 
thoroughly convinced of the depth of my 
views, so extraordinarily satisfied with the 
prudence of my conduct, that I must almost 
say the letter is too politely written for a king 
— certainly for a brother. 


Machiavel. It is not the first time that he 
has testified to you his just satisfaction. 

Regent. But the first time that it is a mere 
rhetorical figure. 

Machiavel. I do not understand you. 

Regent. You soon will. For after this 
preamble he is of opinion that without sol- 
diers, without a small army indeed, I shall 
always cut a sorry figure here ! We did 
wrong, he says, to withdraw our troops from 
the provinces at the remonstrance of the 
inhabitants; a garrison, he thinks, which shall 
press upon the neck of the burgher, will prevent 
him, by its weight, from making any lofty 
spring. 

Machiavel. It would irritate the public 
mind to the last degree. 

Regent. The King thinks, however, do 
you hear? — he thinks that a clever general, 
one who never listens to reason, will be able 
to deal promptly with all parties — people 
and nobles, citizens and peasants; he there- 
fore sends, with a powerful army, the Duke 
of Alva. 

Machiavel. Alva ? 

Regent. You are surprised. 

Machiavel. You say he sends ; he asks 
doubtless whether he should send. 

Regent. The King asks not — he sends. 

Machiavel. You will then have an expe- 
rienced warrior in your service. 
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Regent. In my service ? Speak out, Ma- 
chiavel. 

Machiavel. I would not anticipate you. 

Regent. And I would I could dissimulate. 
It wounds me — wounds me to the quick. I 
had rather my brother would speak his mind 
than attach his signature to formal epistles 
drawn up by a secretary of state. 

Machiavel. Can they not comprehend? — 

Regent. I know them both within and 
without. They would fain make a clean 
sweep ; and since they cannot set about it 
themselves, they give their confidence to any 
one who comes with a besom in his hand. 
Oh, it seems to me as if I saw the king and 
his council worked upon this tapestry ! 

Machiavel. So distinctly ! 

Regent. No feature is wanting. There are 
good men among them. The honest Rode- 
rigo, so experienced and so moderate, who 
does not aim too high, yet lets nothing sink 
too low ; the upright Alonzo, the diligent 
Freneda, the steadfast Las Vargas, and others 
who join them when the good party are in 
power. But there sits the hollow-eyed Tole- 
dan, with brazen front and deep fire-glance, 
muttering between his teeth about womanish 
softness, ill-timed concession, and that women 
can ride trained steeds well enough, but are 
themselves bad masters of the horse, and the 
like pleasantries, which in former* times I have 
been compelled to hear from political gentlemen. 

Machiavel. You have chosen good colors 
for your piCture. 

Regent. Confess, Machiavel, among the 
tints from which I might seleCt, there is no 
hue so livid, so jaundice-like, as Alva’s com- 
plexion, and the color he is wont to paint 
with. He regards every one as a blasphemer 
or traitor ; for under this head they can all be 
racked, impaled, quartered and burned at pleas- 
ure. The good I have accomplished here 
appears as nothing seen from a distance, just 
because it is good. Then he dwells on every 
outbreak that is past, recalls every disturbance 
that is quieted, and brings before the king 
such a picture of mutiny, sedition and auda- 
city, that we appear to him to be actually 
devouring one another, when with us the tran- 
sient explosion of a rude people has long been 
forgotten. Thus he conceives a cordial hatred 
for the poor people ; he views them with 
horror, as beasts and monsters ; looks around 
for fire and sword, and imagines that by such 
means human beings are subdued. 

Machiavel. You appear to me too vehe- j 


ment ; you take the matter too seriously. Do 
you not remain Regent? 

Regent. I am aware of that. He will 
bring his instructions. I am old enough in 
state affairs to understand how people can be 
supplanted, without being actually deprived 
of office. First, he will produce a commis- 
sion, couched in terms somewhat obscure and 
equivocal ; he will stretch his authority, for 
the power is in his hands ; if I complain, he 
will hint at secret instructions ; if I desire to 
see them, he will answ'er evasively ; if I insist, 
he will produce a paper of totally different 
import ; and if this fail to satisfy me, he will 
go on precisely as if I had never interfered. 
Meanwhile he will have accomplished what I 
dread, and have frustrated my most cherished 
schemes. 

Machiavel. I wish I could contradict you. 

Regent. His harshness and cruelty will 
again arouse the turbulent spirit which, with 
unspeakable patience, I have succeeded in 
quelling; I shall see my work destroyed be- 
fore my eyes, and have besides to bear the 
blame of his wrong-doing. 

Machiavel. Await it, your Highness. 

Regent. I have sufficient self-command 
to remain quiet. Let him come ; I will make 
way for him with the best grace ere he pushes 
me aside. 

Machiavel. So important a step thus sud- 
denly ? 

Regent. ’Tis harder than you imagine. 
He who is accustomed to rule, to hold daily 
in his hand the destiny of thousands, descends 
from the throne as into the grave. Better 
thus, however, than linger a speCtre among 
the living, and with hollow aspeCt endeavor 
to maintain a place which another has in- 
herited, and already possesses and enjoys. 


SCENE II. — Clara’s dwelling . 

Clara and her Mother. 

Mother. Such a love as Brackenburg’s I 
have never seen ; I thought it was to be found 
only in romance books. 

Clara. ( Walking up and down the room , 
humming a song. ) 

With love’s thrilling rapture 
What joy can compare ! 

Mother. He suspe&s thy attachment to 
Egmont ; and yet, if thou would’ st but treat 
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him a little kindly, I do believe he would 
marry thee still, if thou would’ st have him. 

Clara (sings). 

Blissful 
And tearful, 

With thought-teeming brain ; 

Hoping 

And fearing 

In passionate pain ; 

Now shouting in triumph, 

Now sunk in despair ; — 

With love’s thrilling rapture 
What joy can compare ! 

Mother. Have done with such baby-non- 
sense ! 

Clara. Nay, do not abuse it ; ’tis a song 
of marvellous virtue. Many a time have I 
lulled a grown child to sleep with it. 

Mother. Ay ! Thou canst think of noth- 
ing but thy love. If it only did not put every- 
thing else out of thy head. Thou should’st 
have more regard for Brackenburg, I tell 
thee. He may make thee happy yet some day. 

Clara. He ? 

Mother. Oh, yes ! A time will come ! 
You children live only in the present, and 
give no ear to our experience. Youth and 
happy love, all has an end ; and there comes : 
a time when one thanks God if one has any j 
corner to creep into. ! 

Clara. ( Shudders , and after a pause stands 
up.) Mother, let that time come — like death. 
To think of it beforehand is horrible ! And 
if it come ! If we must — then — we will bear 
ourselves as we may. Live without thee, 
Egmont ! ( Weeping.) No ! It is impossible. 

Enter Egmont (enveloped in a horseman's 
cloak , his hat drawn over his face ) . 

Egmont. Clara ! 

Clara. (Utters a cry and starts hack.) 
Egmont! (She hastens towards him.) Eg- 
mont ! (She embraces and leans upon him.) O 
thou good, kind, sweet Egmont ! Art thou 
come ? Art thou here indeed ! 

Egmont. Good-evening, mother ! 

Mother. God save you, noble sir ! My 
daughter has well-nigh pined to death be- 
cause you have stayed away so long ; she 
talks and sings about you the livelong day. 

Egmont. You will give me some supper? 

Mother. You do us too much honor. If 
we only had anything — 

Clara. Certainly ! Be quiet, mother ; I 
have provided everything ; there is something 
prepared. Do not betray me, mother. 


Mother. There’s little enough. 

Clara. Never mind 1 And then I think 
when he is with me I am never hungry ; so 
he cannot, I should think, have any great 
appetite when I am with him. 

Egmont. Do you think so? (Clara 
stamps with her foot and turns pettishly away.) 
What ails you ? 

Clara. How cold you are to-day ! You 
have not yet offered me a kiss. Why do you 
keep your arms enveloped in your mantle, 
like a new-born babe? It becomes neither 
a soldier nor a lover to keep his arms muffled up. 

Egmont. Sometimes, dearest, sometimes. 
When the soldier stands in ambush and would 
delude the foe, he colledls his thoughts, gath- 
ers his mantle around him, and matures his 
plan ; and a lover — 

Mother. Will you not take a seat, and 
make yourself comfortable? I must to the 
kitchen. Clara thinks of nothing when you 
are here. You must put up with what we have. 

Egmont. Your good-will is the best season- 
ing. [ Exit Mother. 

Clara. And what then is my love ? 

Egmont. Just what thou wilt. 

Clara. Liken it to anything, if you have 
the heart. 

Egmont. But first. (He flings aside his 
mantle , and appears arrayed in a magnificent 
dress.) 

Clara. Oh, heavens ! 

Egmont. Now my arms are free ! 

[. Embraces her. 

Clara. Don’t ! You will spoil your dress. 
(She steps back.) How magnificent ! I dare 
not touch you. 

Egmont. Art thou satisfied ? I promised 
to come once arrayed in Spanish fashion. 

Clara. I had ceased to remind you of it ; 
I thought you did not like it — ah, and the 
Golden Fleece ! 

Egmont. Thou seest it now. 

Clara. And did the Emperor really hang 
it round thy neck ! 

Egmont. He did, my child ! And this 
chain and Order invest the wearer with the 
noblest privileges. On earth I acknowledge 
no judge over my actions, except the grand 
master of the Order, with the assembled chap- 
ter of knights, 

Clara. Oh, thou mightest let the whole 
world sit in judgment over thee. The velvet 
is too splendid ! and the braiding ! and the 
embroidery ! One knows not where to begin. 

Egmont, There, look thy fill. 



Clara. And the Golden Fleece ! You 
told me its history, and said it is the symbol 
of everything great and precious, of every- 
thing that can be merited and won by dili- 
gence and toil. It is very precious — I may 
liken it to thy love ; — even so I wear it next 
my heart ; — and then — 

Egmont. What wilt thou say ? 

Clara. And then again it is not like. 

Egmont. How so ? 

Clara. I have not won it by diligence and 
toil ; I have not deserved it. 

Egmont. It is otherwise in love. Thou 
dost deserve it because thou hast not sought 
it — and, for the most part, those only obtain 
love who seek it not. 

Clara. Is it from thine own experience 
that thou hast learned this ? Didst thou make 
that proud remark in reference to thyself? 
Thou, whom ail the people love ? 

Egmont. Would that I had done some- 
thing for them ! That I could do anything 
for them ! It is their own good pleasure to 
love me. 

Clara. Thou hast doubtless been with the 
Regent to-day? 

Egmont. I have. 

Clara. Art thou upon good terms with her ? 

Egmont. So it would appear. We are 
kind and serviceable to each other. 

Clara. And in thy heart? 

Egmont. I like her. True, we have each 
our own views ; but that is nothing to the 
purpose. She is an excellent woman, knows 
with -whom she has to deal, and would be 
penetrating enough were she not quite so 
suspicious. I give her plenty of employment, 
because she is always suspecting some* secret 
motive in my conduCl when, in fact, I have 
none. 

Clara. Really none? 

Egmont. Well, with one little exception, 
perhaps. All wine deposits lees in the cask 
in the course of time. Orange furnishes her 
still better entertainment, and is a perpetual 
riddle. He has got the credit of harboring 
some secret design ; and she studies his brow 
to discover his thoughts, and his steps, to 
learn in what direction they are bent. 

Clara. Does she dissemble? 

Egmont. She is Regent — and do you ask? 

Clara. Pardon me ; I meant to say, is she 
false? 

Egmont. Neither more nor less than every- 
one who has his own objeCts to attain. 

Clara. I should never feel at home in the 


[ world. But she has a masculine spirit, and is 
another sort of woman from us housewives 
and sempstresses. She is great, steadfast, 
resolute. 

Egmont. Yes, when matters are not too 
much involved. For once, however, she is a 
little disconcerted. 

Clara. How so ? 

Egmont. She has a moustache, too, on 
her upper lip, and occasionally an attack of 
the gout — a regular Amazon. 

Clara. A majestic woman ! I should 
dread to appear before her. 

Egmont. Yet thou art not wont to be 
timid ! It would not be fear, only maidenly 
bashfulness. 

[Clara casts down her eyes , takes his hand 
and leans upon him. 

Egmont. I understand thee, dearest ! Thou 
may’st raise thine eyes. [He kisses her eyes. 

Clara. Let me be silent 1 Let me embrace 
thee ! Let me look into thine eyes, and find 
there everything — hope and comfort, joy and 
sorrow! ( She embraces and gazes on him.) 
Tell me ! Oh, tell me ! It seems so strange — 
art thou indeed Egmont ! Count Egmont ! 
The great Egmont, who makes so much noise 
in the world, who figures in the newspapers, 
who is the support and stay of the provinces ? 

Egmont. No, Clara, I am not he. 

Clara. How ? 

Egmont. Seest thou, Clara? Let me sit 
down ! (He seats himself, she kneels on a 
footstool before him , rests her arms on his 
knees and looks up in his face.) That Egmont 
is a morose, cold, unbending Egmont, obliged 
to be upon his guard, to assume now this ap- 
pearance and now that ; harassed, misappre- 
hended and perplexed, when the crowd esteem 
him light-hearted and gay; beloved by a 
people who do not know their own minds; 
honored and extolled by the in tra (Stable mul- 
titude ; surrounded by friends in whom he 
dares not confide ; observed by men who are 
on the watch to supplant him ; toiling and 
striving, often without an objedt, generally 
without a reward. Oh, let me conceal how it 
fares with him, let me not speak of his feel- 
ings I But this Egmont, Clara, is calm, un- 
reserved, happy, beloved and known by the 
best of hearts, which is also thoroughly known 
to him, and w'hich he presses to his own with 
unbounded confidence and love. (He em- 
braces her.) This is thy Egmont. 

Clara. So let me die ! The world has 
no joy after this ! 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I . — A Sired. 

Jetter, Carpenter. 

Jetter. Hist ! neighbor,— a word ! 

Carpenter. Go your wav and be quiet. 

Jetter. Only one word. Is there nothing 
new? 

Carpenter. Nothing, except that we are 
anew forbidden to speak. 

Jetter. How? 

Carpenter. Step here, close to this house. 
Take heed ! Immediately on his arrival, the 
Duke of Alva published a decree, by which 
two or three found conversing together in the 
streets are, without trial, declared guilty of 
high treason. 

Jetter. Alas ! 

Carpenter. To speak of state affairs is 
prohibited on pain of perpetual imprisonment. 

Jetter. Alas for our liberty ! 

Carpenter. And no one, on pain of death, 
shall censure the measures of government. 

Jetter. Alas for our heads ! 

Carpenter. And fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, kindred, friends and servants are in- j 
vited, by the promise of large rewards, to 
disclose what passes in the privacy of our 
homes, before an expressly appointed tribunal, j 


Jetter. Let us go home. 

Carpenter. And the obedient are prom- 
ised that they shall suffer no injury, either in 
person or estate. 

Jetter. How gracious ! — I felt ill at ease 
the moment the Duke entered the town. 
Since then it has seemed to me as though 
the heavens were covered with black crape, 
which hangs so low that one must stoop down 
to avoid knocking one’s head against it. 

Carpenter. And how do you like his 
soldiers ! They are a different sort of crabs 
from those we have been used to. 

Jetter. Faugh ! It gives one the cramp 
at one’s heart to see such a troop march down 
the street. As straight as tapers, with fixed 
look, only one step, however many there may 
be; and when they stand sentinel, and you 
pass one of them, it seems as though he would 
look you through and through ; and he looks 
so stiff and morose that you fancy you see a 
taskmaster at every corner. They offend my 
sight. Our militia were merry fellows ; they 
took liberties, stood their legs astride, their 
hats over their ears, they lived and let live ; 
these fellows are like machines with a devil 
inside them. 

Carpenter. Were such an one to cry 
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« Halt !” and to level his musket, think you 
one would stand ? 

Jetter. I should fall dead upon the spot. 

Carpenter. Let us go home 1 

Jetter. No good can come of it. Fare- 
well. 

Enter Soest. 

Soest. Friends ! Neighbors 3 

Carpenter. Hush ! Let us go. 

Soest. Have you heard ? 

Jetter. Only too much ! 

Soest. The Regent is gone. 

Jetter. Then Heaven help us. 

Carpenter. She was some stay to us. 

Soest. Her departure was sudden and 
secret. She could not agree with the Duke ; 
she has sent word to the nobles that she in- 
tends to return. No one believes it, however. 

Carpenter. God pardon the nobles for 
letting this new yoke be laid upon our necks. 
They might have prevented it. Our privileges 
are gone. 

Jetter. For Heaven’s sake not a word 
about privileges. I already scent an execu- 
tion ; the sun will not come forth ; the fogs 
are rank. 

Soest. Orange, too, is gone. 

Carpenter. Then are we quite deserted ! 

Soest. Count Egmont is still here. 

Jetter. God be thanked ! Strengthen 
him, all ye saints, to do his utmost ; he is the 
only one who can help us. 

Enter Vansen, 

Vansen. Have I at length found a few 
brave citizens who have not crept out of sight? 

Jetter. Do us the favor to pass on. 

Vansen. You are not civil. 

Jetter. This is no time for compliments. 
Does your back itch again ? are your wounds 
already healed ? 

Vansen. Ask a soldier about his wounds ! 
Had I cared for blows, nothing good would 
have come of me. 

Jetter. Matters may grow more serious. 

Vansen. You feel from the gathering storm 
a pitiful weakness in your limbs, it seems. 

Carpenter. Your limbs will soon be in 
motion elsewhere, if you do not keep quiet. 

Vansen. Poor mice ! The master of the 
house procures a new cat, and ye are straight 
in despair ! The difference is very trifling ; 
we shall get on as we did before, only be quiet. 

Carpenter. You are an insolent knave. 

Vansen. Gossip ! Let the Duke alone. 


The old cat looks as though he had swallowed 
devils, instead of mice, and could not now 
digest them. Let him alone, I say ; he must 
eat, drink and sleep, like other men. I am 
not afraid if we only watch our opportunity. 
At first he makes quick work of it ; by-and-by, 
however, he too will find that it is pleasanter 
to live in the larder, among flitches of bacon , 
and to rest by night, than to entrap a few 
solitary mice in the granary. Go to ! I know 
the stadtholders. 

Carpenter. What such a fellow can say 
with impunity ! Had I said such a thing, I 
should not hold myself safe a moment. 

Vansen. Do not make yourselves uneasy ! 
God in heaven does not trouble himself about 
you, poor worms, much less the Regent. 

Jetter. Slanderer ! 

Vansen. I know some for whom it would 
be better if, instead of their own high spirits, 
they had a little tailor’s blood in their veins. 

Carpenter. What mean you by that ? 

Vansen. Hum ! I mean the Count. 

Jetter. Egmont ! What has he to fear? 

Vansen. I’m a poor devil, and could live 
a whole year round on what he loses in a single 
night; yet he would do well to give me his 
revenue for a twelvemonth, to have my head 
upon his shoulders for one quarter of an hour. 

Jetter. You think yourself very clever; 
yet there is more sense in the hairs of Egmont’s 
head, than in your brains. 

Vansen. Perhaps so ! Not more shrewd- 
ness, however. These gentry are the most apt 
to deceive themselves. He should be more 
chary of his confidence. 

Jetter. How his tongue wags ! Such a 
gentleman ! 

Vansen. Just because he is not a tailor. 

Jetter. You audacious scoundrel ! 

Vansen. I only wish he had your courage 
in his limbs for an hour to make him uneasy, 
and plague and torment him, till he were com- 
pelled to leave the town. 

Jetter. What nonsense you talk 1 why, 
he’s as safe as a star in heaven. 

Vansen. Have you ever seen one snuff 
itself out ? Off it went ! 

Carpenter. Who wxmld dare to meddle 
with him ? 

Vansen. Will you interfere to prevent it ? 
Will you stir up an insurredlion if he is ar- 
rested ? 

Jetter. Ah ! 

Vansen. Will you risk your ribs for his 
i sake? 
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Soest. Eh ! 

Van sen. ( Mimicking them.) Eh ! Oh ! Ah ! 
Run through the alphabet in your wonder- 
ment. So it is, and so it will remain. Heaven 
help him ! 

Jetter. Confound your impudence ! Can 
such a noble, upright man have anything to 
fear? 

Vansen. In this world the rogue has every- 
where the advantage. At the bar, he makes 
a fool of the judge ; on the bench, he takes 
pleasure in convicting the accused. I have 
had to copy out a protocol, where the com- 
missary was handsomely rewarded by the 
court, both with praise and money, because 
through his cross-examination, an honest devil, 
against whom they had a grudge, was made 
out to be a rogue. 

Carpenter. Why, that again is a down- 
right lie. What can they want to get out of ■ 
a man if he is innocent ? j 

Vansen. Oh, you blockhead ! When j 
nothing can be worked out of a man by cross- 
examination, they work it into him. Honesty 
is rash and withal somewhat presumptuous. At 
first they question quietly enough, and the 
prisoner, proud of his innocence, as they call 
it, comes out with much that a sensible man 
would keep back; then, from these answers 
the inquisitor proceeds to put new questions, 
and is on the watch for the slightest contra- 
diction ; there he fastens his line ; and let the 
poor devil lose his self-possession, say too much ; 
here, or too little there, or, Heaven knows 
from what whim or other, let him withhold 
some trifling circumstance, or at any moment j 
give way to fear — then we’re on the right j 
track, and, I assure you, no beggar-woman 
seeks for rags among the rubbish with more ; 


care than such a fabricator of rogues, from 
trifling, crooked, disjointed, misplaced, mis- 
printed and concealed fadts and information, 
acknowledged or denied ; endeavors at length 
to patch up a scarecrow, by means of which 
he may at least hang his vidtim in effigy; and 
the poor devil may thank Heaven if he is in a 
condition to see himself hanged. 

Jetter. He has a ready tongue of his 
own. 

Carpenter. This may serve well enough 
with flies. Wasps laugh at your cunning 
web. 

Vansen. According to the kind of spider. 
The tall Duke, now, has just the look of your 
garden-spider; not the large-bellied kind — 
they are less dangerous— but your long-footed, 
meagre-bodied gentleman, that does not fatten 
on his diet, and whose threads are slender in- 
deed, but not the less tenacious. 

Jetter. Egmont is knight of the Golden 
Fleece — who dare lay hands on him ? He can 
be tried only by his peers, by the assembled 
knights of his order. Your own foul tongue 
and evil conscience betray you into this non- 
sense. 

Vansen. Think you that I wish him ill? 
I would you were in the right. He is an ex- 
cellent gentleman. He once let off, with a 
sound drubbing, some good friends of mine, 
who would else have been hanged. Now take 
yourselves off ! begone, I advise you! yonder 
I see the patrol again commencing their round. 
They do not look as if they would be willing 
to fraternize with us over a glass. We must 
wait, and bide our time. I have a couple of 
nieces and a gossip of a tapster ; if after 
enjoying themselves in their company, they 
are not tamed, they are regular wolves. 
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SCENE II . — The Palace of Eulenberg, Res- 
idence of the Duke of Alva. 

Silva and Gomez (meeting). 

Silva. Have you executed the Duke’s 
commands ? 

Gomez. Punctually. All the day-patrols 
have received orders to assemble at the ap- 
pointed time, at the various points that I have j 
indicated. Meanwhile, they march as usual ! 
through the town to maintain order. Each is 
ignorant respecting the movements of the 
rest, and imagines the command to have ref- 
erence to himself alone ; thus in a moment 
the cordon can be formed, and all the avenues 
to the palace occupied. Know you the reason 
of this command ? 

Silva. I am accustomed blindly to obey ; 
and to whom can one more easily render obe- 
dience than to the Duke, since the event 
always proves the wisdom of his commands ? 



Gomez. Well 1 well ! I am not surprised I 
that you are become as reserved and monosvl- > 
labic as the Duke, since you are obliged to be 
always about his person ; to me, however, who 
am accustomed to the lighter sendee of Italy, 
it seems strange enough. In loyalty and obe- 
dience I am the same old soldier as ever ; ' 
but I am wont to indulge in gossip and discus- 
sion ; here, you are all silent, and seem as 
though you knew not how to enjoy yourselves. 
The Duke, methinks, is like a brazen tower 


without gates, the garrison of which must be 
furnished with wings. Not long ago I heard 
him say at the table of a gay, jovial fellow, 
that he was like a bad spirit-shop, with a 
brandy sign displayed, to allure idlers, vaga- 
bonds and thieves. 

Silva. And has he not brought us hither 
in silence? 

Gomez. Nothing can be said against that. 
Of a truth, we, who witnessed the address 
with which he led the troops hither out of 
Italy, have seen something. How he ad- 
vanced warily through friends and foes ; 
through the French, both royalists and her- 
etics ; through the Swdss and their confed- 
erates; maintained the strictest discipline, and 
accomplished with ease, and without the slight- 
est hindrance, a march that was esteemed so 
perilous. We have seen and learned some- 
thing. 

Silva. Here too ! Is not everything as 
still and quiet as though there had been no 
disturbance ? 

Gomez. Why, as for that, it was tolerably 
quiet when we arrived. 

Silva. The provinces have become much 
more tranquil ; if there is any movement now, 
it is only among those who wish to escape; 
and to them, methinks, the Duke will speedily 
close every outlet. 

Gomez. This service cannot fail to win for 
him the favor of the King. 

Silva. And nothing is more expedient for 
us than to retain his. Should the King come 
hither, the Duke doubtless and all whom he 
recommends wall not go without their reward. 

Gomez. Do you really believe then that 
the King will come? 

Silva. So many preparations are being 
made, that the report appears highly probable. 

Gomez. I am not convinced, however. 

Silva. Keep your thoughts to yourself 
then. For if it should not be the King’s in- 
tention to come, it is at least certain that he 
wishes the rumor to be believed. 

Enter Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand. Is my father not yet abroad ? 

Silva. We are waiting to receive his com- 
mands. 

Ferdinand. The princes will soon be here. 

Gomez. Are they expected to-day ? 

Ferdinand. Orange and Egmont. 

Gomez. (Aside to Silva J A light breaks 
in upon me. 

Silva. Well, then, say nothing about it. 
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Egmont. 


Enter the Duke of Alva ( as he advances the 
rest draw back ). 

Alva. Gomez. 

Gomez. (Steps forward.) My lord. 

Alva. You have distributed the guards and 
given them their instructions ? 

Gomez. Most accurately. The day-pa- 
trols — 

Alva. Enough. Attend in the gallery. 
Silva will announce to you the moment when 
you are to draw them together, and to occupy 
the avenues leading to the palace. The rest 
you know. 

Gomez. I do, my lord. [Exit, 

Alva. Silva. 

Silva. Here, my lord. 

Alva. I shall require you to manifest to- 
day all the qualities which I have hitherto 
prized in you: courage, resolve, unswerving 
execution. 

Silva. I thank you for affording me an 
opportunity of showing that your old servant 
is unchanged. 

Alva. The moment the princes enter my 
cabinet, hasten to arrest Egmont’ s private 


secretary. You have made all needful prepa- 
rations for securing the others who are speci- 
fied? 

Silva. Rely upon us. Their doom, like a 
well-calculated eclipse, will overtake them with 
terrible certainty. 

Alva. Have you had them all narrowly 
watched ? 

Silva. All. Egmont especially. He is 
the only one whose demeanor, since your ar- 
rival, remains unchanged. The livelong day 
he is now on one horse and now on another ; 
he invites guests as usual, is merry and enter- 
taining at table, plays at dice, shoots, and at 
night steals to his mistress. The others, on 
the contrary, have made a manifest pause in 
their mode of life ; they remain at home, and, 
from the outward aspedt of their houses, you 
would imagine that there was a sick man within. 

Alva. To work then, ere they recover in 
spite of us. 

Silva. I shall bring them without fail. 
In obedience to your commands we load them 
with officious honors ; they are alarmed ; cau- 
tiously, yet anxiously, they tender us their 
thanks, feel that flight would be the most pru- 





dent course, yet none venture to adopt it; 
they hesitate, are unable to work together, 
while the bond which unites them prevents 
their adting boldly as individuals. They are 
anxious to withdraw themselves from suspi- 
cion, and thus only render themselves more 
obnoxious to it. I already contemplate with 
joy the successful realization of your scheme. 

Alva. I rejoice only over what is accom- 
plished, and not lightly over that ; for there 
ever remains ground for serious and anxious 
thought. Fortune is capricious; the com- 
mon, the worthless, she oft times ennobles, 
while she dishonors with a contemptible issue 
the most maturely-considered schemes. Await 
the arrival of the princes, then order Gomez 
to occupy the streets, and hasten yourself to 
arrest Egmont ’s secretary, and the others w r ho 
are specified. This done, return, and an- 
nounce to my son that he may bring me the 
tidings in the council. 

Silva. I trust this evening I shall dare to 
appear in your presence. (Alva approaches 
his son , who has hitherto been standing in the 
gallery .) I dare not whisper it even to my- 
self ; but my mind misgives me. The event 
will, I fear, be different from what he antici- 
pates. I see before me spirits, who, still and 
thoughtful, weigh in ebon scales the doom of 
princes and of many thousands. Slowly the 
beam moves up and down ; deeply the judges 
appear to ponder ; at length one scale sinks, 
the other rises, breathed on by the caprice of 
destiny, and all is decided. [Exit. 

Alva, (Advancing with his son.) How 
did you find the town ? 

Ferdinand. All is again quiet. I rode as 
for pastime, from street to street. Your wdl- 
distributed patrols hold Fear so tightly yoked, 
that she does not venture even to whisper. 
The town resembles a plain when the light- 
ning’s glare announces the impending storm : 
no bird, no beast is to be seen, that is not 
stealing to a place of shelter. 

Alva. Has nothing further occurred ? 

Ferdinand. Egmont, with a few com- 
panions, rode into the market-place ; we ex- 
changed greetings; he was mounted on an 
unbroken charger, which excited my admira- 
tion, “Let us hasten to break in our steeds,” 
he exclaimed ; “ we shall need them ere long !” 
He said that he should see me again to-day ; 
he is coining here, at your desire, to deliberate 
with you. 

Alva. He will see you again. 

Ferdinand. Among all the knights whom 


I know here, he pleases me the best. I think 
we shall be friends. 

Alva. You are always rash and inconsid- 
erate. I recognize in you the levity of your 
mother, which threw her unconditionally into 
my arms. Appearances have already allured 
you precipitately into many dangerous connec- 
tions. 

Ferdinand. You will find me ever sub- 
missive. 

Alva. I pardon this inconsiderate kind- 
ness, this heedless gayety, in consideration of 
your youthful blood. Only forget not on what 
mission I am sent, and what part in it I would 
assign to you. 

Ferdinand. Admonish me, and spare me 
not, when you deem it needful. 

Alva. ( After a pause.) My son ! 

Ferdinand. My father! 

Alva. The princes will be here anon — 
Orange and Egmont. It is not mistrust that 
has withheld me till now from disclosing to 
you what is about to take place. They will 
not depart hence. 

Ferdinand. What do you purpose ? 

Alva. It has been resolved to arrest them. 
You are astonished ! Learn what you have 
to do ; the reasons you shall know when all 
is accomplished. Time fails now to unfold 
them. With you alone I wish to deliberate 
on the weightiest, the most secret matters ; a 
powerful bond holds us linked together; you 
are dear and precious to me ; on you I would 
bestow everything. Not the habit of obe- 
dience alone would I impress upon you ; I de- 
sire also to implant within your mind the 
power to realize, to command, to execute ; to 
you I would bequeath a vast inheritance, to 
the King a most useful servant ; I would 
endow you with the noblest of my posses- 
sions, that you may not be ashamed to appear 
among your brethren. 

Ferdinand. How deeply am I indebted 
to you for this love, vrhich you manifest for 
me alone, while a whole kingdom trembles 
before you ! 

Alva. Now hear what is to be done. As 
soon as the princes have entered, every avenue 
to the palace will be guarded. This duty is 
confided to Gomez. Silva will hasten to ar- 
I rest Egmont ’s secretary, together with those 
whom we hold most in suspicion. You, 
meanwhile, will take the command of the 
guards stationed at the gates and in the 
courts. Before all, take care to occupy the 
adjoining apartment with the trustiest soldiers. 
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Wait in the gallery till Silva returns, then 
bring me any unimportant paper, as a signal 
that his commission is executed* Remain in 
the ante-chamber till Orange retires ; follow 
him ; I will detain Egmont here as though I 
had some further communication to make to 
him. At the end of the gallery demand 
Orange’s sword, summon the guards, secure 
promptly the most dangerous man ; I mean- 
while will seize Egmont here. 

Ferdinand. I obey, my father — for the 
first time with a heavy and an anxious heart. 

Alva. I pardon you ; this is the first great 
day of your life. 

Enter Silva. 

Silva. A courier from Antwerp. Here is 
Orange’s letter. He does not come. 

Alva. Says the messenger so ? 

. Silva. No, my own heart tells me. 

Alva. In thee speaks my evil genius. ( After 
reading the letter , he makes a sign to the two, 
and they retire to the gallery. Alva remains 
alone in front of the stage.) He comes not ! 
Till the last moment he delays declaring him- 
self. He ventures not to come ! So then, 
the cautious man, contrary to all expectation, 
is for once cautious enough to lay aside his 
wonted caution. The hour moves one 1 Let 
the finger travel but a short space over the 
dial, and a great work is done or lost — irrev- 
ocably lost ; for the opportunity can never be 
retrieved, nor can our intention remain con- 
cealed. Long had I maturely weighed every- 
thing, foreseen even this contingency, and 
firmly resolved in my own mind what, in that 
case, was to be done ; and now, when I am 
called upon to ad, I can with difficulty guard 
my mind from being again dist rafted by con- 
flicting doubts. Is it expedient to seize the 
others if he escape me ? Shall I delay, and 
suffer Egmont to elude my grasp, together 
with his friends, and so many others who now, 
and perhaps for to-day only, are in my hands? 
How! Does destiny control even thee — the 
uncontrollable? How long matured! How 
well prepared ! How great, how admirable 
the plan ! How nearly had hope attained the 
goal ? And now, at the decisive moment, 
thou art placed between two evils ; as in a 
lottery, thou dost grasp in the dark future; 
what thou hast drawn remains still unrolled, 
to thee unknown whether it is a prize or a \ 
blank ! ( He becomes attentive , like one who \ 

hears a noise , and steps to the window.) ’Tis I 
he I Egmont ! Did thy steed bear thee | 


hither so lightly, and started not at the scent 
of blood, at the spirit with the naked sword 
who received thee at the gate? Dismount! 
Lo, now thou hast one foot in the grave ! 
And now both ! Ay, caress him, and for the 
last time stroke his neck for the gallant ser- 
vice he has rendered thee. And for me no 
choice is left. The delusion, in which Eg- 
mont ventures here to-day, cannot a second 
| time deliver him into my hands ! Hark ! 
(Ferdinand and Silva enter hastily. ) Obey 
my orders ! I swerve not from my purpose. 
I shall detain Egmont here as best I may, till 
you bring me tidings from Silva. Then re- 
main at hand. Thee, too, fate has robbed 
of the proud honor of arresting with thine 
own hand the King’s greatest enemy. {To 
Silva.) Be prompt ! (To Ferdinand.) Ad- 
vance to meet him. 

[Alva remains some moments alone , pacing 
the chamber in silence . 

Enter Egmont. 

Egmont. I come to learn the King’s com- 
mands ; to hear what service he demands from 
our loyalty, which remains eternally devoted 
to him. 

Alva. He desires, before all, to hear your 
counsel. 

Egmont. Upon what subjeft ? Does 
Orange come also? I thought to find him 
here. 

Alva. I regret that he fails us at this im- 
portant crisis. The King desires your counsel, 
your opinion as to the best means of tranquil- 
lizing these states. He trusts indeed that you 
will zealously co-operate with him in quelling 
these disturbances, and in securing to these 
provinces the benefit of complete and per- 
manent order. 

Egmont. You, my lord, should know 
better than I, that tranquillity is already suf- 
ficiently restored, and was still more so, till 
the appearance of fresh troops again agitated 
the public mind, and filled it anew with anxiety 
and alarm. 

Alva. You seem to intimate that it would 
have been more advisable if the King had not 
placed me in a position to interrogate you. 

Egmont. Pardon me ! It is not for me 
to determine whether the King afted advisedly 
in sending the army hither, whether the might 
of his royal presence alone would not have 
operated more powerfully. The army is here, 
the King is not. But we should be most un- 
grateful were we to forget what we owe to the 



Regent. Let it be acknowledged ! By her 
prudence and valor, by her judicious use of 
authority and force, of persuasion and finesse, 
she pacified the insurgents, and, to the aston- 
ishment of the world, succeeded, in the course 
of a few months, in bringing a rebellious 
people back to their duty. 

Alva. I deny it not. The insurrection is 
quelled ; and the people appear to be already 
forced back within the bounds of obedience. 
But does it not depend upon their caprice 
alone to overstep these bounds? Who shall 
prevent them from again breaking loose? 
Where is the power capable of restraining 
them? Who will be answerable to us for 
their future loyalty and submission? Their 
own good-will is the sole pledge we have. 

Egmont. And is not the good-will of a 
people the surest, the noblest pledge? By 
Heaven ! when can a monarch hold himself 
more secure, ay, both against foreign and do- 
mestic foes, than when all can stand for one, 
and one for all ? 

Alva. You would not have us believe, 
however, that such is the case here at present? 

Egmont. Let the King proclaim a general 
pardon ; he will thus tranquillize the public 
mind ; and it will be seen how speedily loyalty 
and affeCtion will return, when confidence is 
restored. 

Alva. How ! And suffer those who have 
insulted the majesty of the King, who have 
violated the sanctuaries of our religion, to go 
abroad unchallenged ! living witnesses that 
enormous crimes may be perpetrated with im- 
punity ! 

Egmont. And ought not a crime of frenzy, 
of intoxication, to be excused, rather than 
horribly chastised ? Especially when there is 
the sure hope, nay, more, where there is pos- 
itive certainty that the evil will never again 
recur? Would not sovereigns thus be more 
secure? Are not those monarchs most ex- 
tolled by the world and by posterity who can 
pardon, pity, despise an offence against their 
dignity? Are they not on that account 
likened to God himself, who is far too exalted 
to be assailed by every idle blasphemy? 

Alva. And therefore, should the King 
contend for the honor of God and of religion, 
we for the authority of the King. What the 
supreme power disdains to avert, it is our duty 
to avenge. Were I to counsel, no guilty 
person should live to rejoice in his impunity. 

Egmont. Think you that you will be able 
to reach them all ? Do we not daily hear that 


fear is driving them to and fro, and forcing 
them out of the land? The more wealthy 
will escape to other countries with their prop- 
erty, their children and their friends; while 
the poor will carry .their industrious hands to 
our neighbors. 

Alva. They will, if they cannot be pre- 
vented. It is on this account that the King 
desires counsel and aid from every prince, 
zealous co-operation from every stadtholder ; 
not merely a description of the present posture 
of affairs, or conjectures as to what might take 
place were events suffered to hold on their 
course without interruption. To contemplate 
a mighty evil, to flatter one's self with hope, to 
trust to time, to strike a blow, like the clown 
in a play, so as to make a noise and appear to 
do something, when in faCt one would fain do 
nothing; is not such conduCt calculated to 
awaken a suspicion that those who aCt thus con- 
template with satisfaction a rebellion, which 
they would not indeed excite, but which they 
are by no means unwilling to encourage? 

Egmont. (About to break forth , restrains 
himself \ and after a brief pause , speaks with 
composure .) Not every design is obvious, 
and many a man's design is misconstrued. 
It is widely rumored, however, that the objeCt 
which the King has in view is not so much to 
govern the provinces according to uniform 
and clearly defined laws, to maintain the 
majesty of religion and to give his people 
universal peace, as unconditionally to sub- 
jugate them, to rob them of their ancient 
rights, to appropriate their possessions, to 
curtail the fair privileges of the nobles, for 
whose sake alone they are ready to serve him 
with life and limb. Religion, it is said, is 
merely a splendid device, behind which every 
dangerous design may be contrived with the 
greater ease ; the prostrate crowds adore the 
sacred symbols pictured there, while behind 
lurks the fowler ready to ensnare them. 

Alva. This must I hear from you ? 

Egmont. I speak not my own sentiments ! 
I but repeat what is loudly rumored, and 
uttered now here and now there by great and 
by humble, by wise men and fools. The 
Netherlanders fear a double yoke, and who 
will be surety to them for their liberty ? 

Alva. Liberty ! A fair word when rightly 
understood. What liberty would they have? 
What is the freedom of the most free? To 
do right 1 And in that the monarch will not 
hinder them. No ! no ! They imagine them- 
selves enslaved, when they have not the power 
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to injure themselves and others. Would it 
not be better to abdicate at once, rather than 
rule such a people? When the country is 
threatened by foreign .invaders, the burghers, 
occupied only with their immediate interests, 
bestow no thought upon the advancing foe, 
and when the King requires their aid, they 
quarrel among themselves, and thus, as it were, 
conspire with the enemy. Far better is it to 
circumscribe their power, to control and guide 
them for their good, as children are controlled 
and guided. Trust me, a people grows neither 
old nor wise; a people remains always in its 
infancy. 

Egmont. How rarely does a king attain 
wisdom ! And is it not fit that the many 
should confide their interests to the many 
rather than to the one ? And not even to the 
one, but to the few servants of the one, men 
who have grown old under the eyes of their 
master. To grow wise, it seems, is the ex- 
clusive privilege of these favored individuals. 

Alva. Perhaps for the very reason that 
they are not left to themselves. 

Egmont. And therefore they would fain 
leave no one else to his own guidance. Let 
them do what they like, however; I have 
replied to your questions, and I repeat, the 
measures you propose will never succeed ! 
They cannot succeed ! I know my country- 
men. They are men worthy to tread God’s 
earth ; each complete in himself, a little king, 
steadfast, a<5tive, capable, loyal, attached to 
ancient customs. It may be difficult to win 
their confidence, but it is easy to retain it. 
Firm and unbending ! They may be crushed, 
but not subdued. 

Alva. ( Who during this speech has looked 
round several times.) Would you venture to 
repeat what you have uttered, in the King’s 
presence ? 

Egmont. It were the worse, if in his pres- 
ence I were restrained by fear ! The better 
for him and for his people, if he inspired me 
with confidence, if he encouraged me to give 
yet freer utterance to my thoughts. 

Alva. What is profitable, I can listen to 
as well as he. 

Egmont. I would say to him — ’Tis easy 
for the shepherd to drive before him a flock 
of sheep; the ox draws the plough without 
opposition ; but if you would ride the noble 
steed, you must study his thoughts, you must 
require nothing unreasonable, nor unreason- 
ably, from him. The burgher desires to re- 
tain his ancient constitution ; to be governed j 


by his own countrymen ; and why ? Because 
he knows in that case how he shall be ruled, 
because he can rely upon their disinterestedness, 
upon their sympathy with his fate. 

Alva. And ought not the Regent to l>e 
empowered to alter these ancient usages ? 
Should not this constitute his fairest privilege? 
What is permanent in this world ? And shall 
the constitution of a state alone remain un- 
changed? Must not every relation alter in 
the course of time, and on that very account, 
an ancient constitution become the source of 
a thousand evils, because not adapted to the 
present condition of the people? These 
ancient rights afford, doubtless, convenient 
loopholes, through which the crafty and the 
powerful may creep, and wherein they may 
lie concealed, to the injury of the people and 
of the entire community ; and it is on this 
account, I fear, that they are held in such 
high esteem. 

Egmont. And these arbitrary changes, 
these unlimited encroachments of the supreme 
power, are they not indications that one will 
permit himself to do what is forbidden to 
thousands? The monarch would alone be 
free, that he may have it in his power to grat- 
ify his every wish, to realize his every thought. 
And though we should confide in him as a 
good and virtuous sovereign, will he be an- 
swerable to us for his successors? That none 
who come after him shall rule without consid- 
eration, without forbearance ! And who would 
deliver us from absolute caprice, should he 
send hither his servants, his minions, who, 
without knowledge of the country and its re- 
quirements, should govern according to their 
own good pleasure, meet with no opposition, 
and know themselves exempt from all respon- 
sibility? 

Alva. ( Who has meanwhile again looked 
round. ) There is nothing more natural than 
that a king should choose to retain the power 
in his own hands, and that he should seled as 
the instruments of his authority those who best 
understand him, who desire to understand him, 
and who will unconditionally execute his will. 

Egmont. And just as natural is it that 
the burgher should prefer being governed by 
one born and reared in the same land, whose 
notions of right and wrong are in harmony 
with his own, and whom he can regard as his 
brother. 

Alva. And yet the noble, methinks, has 
shared rather unequally with these brethren of 
his. 
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Egmont. That took place centuries ago, 
and is now submitted to without envy. But 
should new men, whose presence is not needed 
in the country, be sent, to enrich themselves 
a second time, at the cost of the nation ; 
should the people see themselves exposed to 
their bold, unscrupulous rapacity, it would 
excite a ferment that would not soon be 
quelled. 

Alva. You utter words to which I ought 
not to listen ; — I, too, am a foreigner. 

Egmont. That they are spoken in your 
presence is a sufficient proof that they have no 
reference to you. 

Alva. Be that as it may, I would rather 
not hear them from you. The King sent me 
here in the hope that I should obtain the 
support of the nobles. The King wills, and 
will have his will obeyed. After profound 
deliberation, the King at length discerns what 
course will best promote the welfare of the 
people ; matters cannot be permitted to go on 


as heretofore; it is the King’s intention to 
limit their power for their own good ; if neces- 
sary, to force upon them their salvation; to 
sacrifice the more dangerous burghers in order 
that the rest may find repose, and enjoy in 
pace the blessing of a wise government. This 
is his resolve ; this I am commissioned to an- 
nounce to the nobles ; and in his name I re- 
quire from them advice, not as to the course 
to be pursued — on that he is resolved — but as 
to the best means of carrying his purpose into 
eflfedt. 

Egmont. Your words, alas, justify the 
fears of the people, the universal fear ! The 
King has then resolved as no sovereign ought 
to resolve. In order to govern his subjedts 
more easily, he would crush, subvert, nay, 
ruthlessly destroy, their strength, their spirit 
and their self-respedt ! He would violate the 
inmost core of their individuality, doubtless 
with the view of promoting their happiness. 
He would annihilate them, that they may as- 
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same a new, a different form. Oh ! if his pur- 
pose be good, he is fatally misguided ! It is 
not the King whom we resist ; — we but place 
ourselves in the way of the monarch, who, un- 
happily, is about to take the first rash step in 
a wrong dire&ion. 

Alva. Such being your sentiments, it were 
a vain attempt for us to endeavor to agree. You 
must indeed think poorly of the King, and 
contemptibly of his counsellors, if you imagine 
that everything has not already been thought of 
and maturely weighed. I have no commission 
a second time to balance conflicting arguments. 
From the people I demand submission ; — and 
from you, their leaders and princes, I demand 
counsel and support, as pledges of this uncon- 
ditional duty. 

Egmont. Demand our heads, and your 
objeCt is attained ; to a noble soul it must be 
indifferent whether he stoop his neck to such 
a yoke, or lay it upon the block. I have 
spoken much to little purpose. I have agitated 
the air, but accomplished nothing. 

Enter Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand. Pardon my intrusion. Here 
is a letter, the bearer of which urgently de- 
mands an answer. 

Alva. Allow me to peruse its contents. 
( Steps aside. ) 

Ferdinand. ( To Egmont.) ’Tis a noble 
steed that your people have brought to carry 
you away. 

Egmont. I have seen worse. I have had 
him some time ; I think of parting with him. 
If he pleases you we shall probably soon agree 
as to the price. 

Ferdinand. We will think about it. 

[Alva motions to his son , who retires to the 
background. 

Egmont. Farewell ! Allow me to retire ; 
for, by Heaven, I know not what more I can say. 


Alva. Fortunately for you, chance pre- 
vents you from making a fuller disclosure of 
your sentiments. You incautiously lay bare 
the recesses of your heart, and your own lips 
furnish evidence against you, more fatal 
than could be produced by your bitterest ad- 
versary. 

Egmont. This reproach disturbs me not. 
I know my own heart ; I know with what 
I honest zeal I am devoted to the King ; I 
I know that my allegiance is more true than 
j that of many who, in his service, seek only to 
serve themselves. I regret that our discussion 
should terminate so unsatisfactorily, and trust 
that in spite of our opposing views, the ser- 
vice of the King, our master, and the welfare 
of our country, may speedily unite us ; another 
conference, the presence of the princes who 
to-day are absent, may, perchance, in a more 
propitious moment, accomplish what at present 
appears impossible. In this hope I take my 
leave. 

Alva. ( Who at the same time makes a sign 
to Ferdinand.) Hold, Egmont! — Your 
sword ! — ( The centre door opens and discloses 
the gallery, which is occupied with guards, who 
remain motionless. ) 

Egmont. (After a pause of astonishment.) 
This was the intention? For this thou hast 
summoned me ? ( Grasping his sivord as if to 

defend himself. ) Am I then weaponless? 

Alva. The King commands thou art my 
prisoner. ( At the same time guards enter from 
both sides.) 

Egmont. (After a pause.) The King? — 
Orange ! Orange ! ( After a pause , resigning 

his sword. ) Take it ! It has been employed 
far oftener in defending the cause of my King 
than in protecting this breast. 

{He retires by the centre door , followed by 
the guard and Alva’s son. Alva remains 
standing while the curtain falls. 





ACT V. 


SCENE I . — A Street. Twilight. Brackenburg. Unhappy girl ! Thou seest 

_ not the power that holds us fettered as with 

Clara, Brackenburg, Burghers. bands of iron. 

Brackenburg. Dearest, for Heaven’s sake, Clara. To me it does not appear invin- 
what would’st thou do ? cible. Let us not lose time in idle words. 

Clara. Come with me, Brackenburg ! j Here come some of our old, honest, valiant 
Thou canst not know the people; we are i burghers! Hark ye, friends! Neighbors! 
certain to rescue him; for what can equal i Hark! — Say, how fares it with Egmont? 
their love for him? Each feels, I could Carpenter. What does the girl want? 
swear it, the burning desire to deliver him, Tell her to hold her peace, 
to avert danger from a life so precious, and ! Clara. Step nearer, that we may speak 
to restore freedom to the most free. Come ! j low, till we are united and more strong. 
A voice only is wanting to call them together. | Not a moment is to be lost ! Audacious 
In their souls the memory is still fresh of all tyranny, that dared to fetter him, already lifts 
they owe him, and well they know that his the dagger against his life. Oh, my friends ! 
mighty arm alone shields them from destruc- With the advancing twilight my anxiety grows 
tion. For his sake, for their own sake, they more intense. I dread this night. Come ! 
must peril everything. And what do we peril? Let us disperse ; let us hasten from quarter to 
At most, our lives, which, if he perish, are quarter, and call out the burghers. Let every 
not worth preserving. one grasp his ancient weapons. In the market- 
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place we meet again, and every one will be 
carried onward by our gathering stream. The 
enemy will see themselves surrounded, over- 
whelmed, and be compelled to yield. How 
can a handful of slaves resist us? And he 
will return among us, he will see himself 
rescued, and can for once thank us — us, who 
are already so deeply in his debt. He will 
behold, perchance, ay doubtless, he will again 
behold the morn’s red dawn in the free 
heavens. 

Carpenter. What ails thee, maiden ? 

Clara. Can ye misunderstand me ? I 

speak of the Count ! I speak of Egmont. 

Jetter. Speak not the name ! ’tis deadly. 

Clara. Not speak his name ? How ? Not 
Egmont’s name? Is it not on every tongue? 
Where stands it not inscribed? Often have I 
read it emblazoned with all its letters among 
these stars. Not utter it? What mean ye? 
Friends ! good, kind neighbors, ye are dream- 
ing; collect yourselves. Gaze not upon me 
with those fixed and anxious looks ! Cast 
not such timid glances on every side ! I but 
give utterance to the wish of all. Is not my 
voice the voice of your own hearts? Who, 
in this fearful night, ere he seeks his restless 
couch, but on bended knee will, in earnest 
prayer, seek to wrest his life as a cherished 
boon from heaven ? Ask each other ! Let 
each ask his own heart ! And who but 
exclaims with me , — “ Egmont’s liberty, or 
death !” 

Jetter. God help us! This is a sad 
business. 

Clara. Stay ! stay ! Shrink not away at 
the sound of his name, to meet whom ye were 
wont to press forward so joyously ! — When 
rumor announced his approach, when the cry 
arose, “ Egmont comes ! He comes from 
Ghent!” — then happy indeed were those 
citizens who dwelt in the streets through 
which he was to pass. And when the neigh- 
ing of his steed was heard, did not every one 
throw aside his work, while a ray of hope and 
joy, like a sunbeam from his countenance, 
stole over the toil-worn faces that peered from 
every window. Then, as ye stood in the 
doorways, ye would lift up your children in 
your arms, and pointing to him, exclaim : 
“ See, that is Egmont, he who towers above 
the rest ! ’Tis from him that ye must look 
for better times than those your poor fathers 
have known.” Let not your children inquire 
at some future day, “ Where is he? Where 
are the better times ye promised us?” — Thus 


we waste the time in idle words ! do nothing, — 
betray him. 

Soest. Shame on thee, Brackenburg ! Let 
her not run on thus ! Prevent the mischief ! 

Brackenburg. Dear Clara ! Let us go ! 
What will your mother say ? Perchance — 

Clara. Thinkest thou I am a child, or 
frantic? What avails perchance? — With no 
vain hope canst thou hide from me this dread- 
ful certainty .... Ye shall hear me and 
ye will : for I see it, ye are overwhelmed, ye 
cannot hearken to the voice of your own 
hearts. Through the present peril cast but 
one glance into the past, — the recent past. 
Send your thoughts forward into the future. 
Could ye live, would ye live, were he to 
perish? With him expires the last breath of 
freedom. What was he not to you? For 
whose sake did he expose himself to the direst 
perils? His blood flowed, his wounds were 
healed for you alone. The mighty spirit, 
that upheld you all, a dungeon now confines, 
while the horrors of secret murder are hover- 
ing around. Perhaps he thinks of you — per- 
haps he hopes in you, — he who has been ac- 
customed only to grant favors to others and 
to fulfil their prayers. 

Carpenter. Come, gossip. 

Clara. I have neither the arms, nor the 
vigor of a man ; but I have that which ye all 
lack — courage and contempt of danger. Oh 
that my breath could kindle your souls ! 
That, pressing you to this bosom, I could 
arouse and animate you ! Come ! I will 
inarch in your midst ! — As a waving banner, 
though weaponless, leads on a gallant army of 
warriors, so shall my spirit hover, like a flame, 
over your ranks, while love and courage shall 
unite the dispersed and wavering multitude 
into a terrible host. 

Jetter, Take her away ; I pity her, poor 
thing! [. Exeunt Burghers. 

Brackenburg. Clara ! Seest thou not 
where we are? 

Clara. Where? Under the dome of 
heaven, which has so often seemed to arch 
itself more gloriously as the noble Egmont 
passed beneath it. From these windows I 
have seen them look forth, four or five heads 
one above the other ; at these doors the cow- 
ards have stood, bowing and scraping, if he 
but chanced to look down upon them ! Oh, 
how dear they were to me, when they honored 
him. Had he been a tyrant they might have 
turned with indifference from his fall ! But 
they loved him ! O ye hands, so prompt to 





wave caps in his honor, can ye not grasp a 
sword? Brackenburg, and we? — do we chide 
them? These arms that have so often em- 
braced him, what do they for him now? 
Stratagem has accomplished so much in the 
world. Thou knowest the ancient castle, 
every passage, every secret way. — Nothing is 
impossible, — suggest some plan — 

Brackenburg. That we might go home ! 

Clara. Well. 

Brackenburg. There at the corner I see 
Alva’s guard ; let the voice of reason penetrate 
to thy heart ! Dost thou deem me a coward ? 
Dost thou doubt that for thy sake I would 
peril my life? Here we are both mad, I as 
well as thou. Dost thou not perceive that thy 
scheme is impradticable ? Oh, be calm! Thou 
art beside thyself. 

Clara. Beside myself! Horrible. You, 
Brackenburg, are beside yourself. When you 
hailed the hero with loud acclaim, called him 
your friend your hope, your refuge, shouted 
vivats as he passed — then I stood in my cor- 
ner, half opened the window, concealed my- 
self while I listened, and my heart beat higher 
than yours 'who greeted him so loudly. Now 
it again beats higher ! In the hour of peril 
you conceal yourselves, deny him, and feel 
not, that if he perish, you are lost. 

Brackenburg. Come home. 

Clara. Home ? 

Brackenburg. Recoiled thyself! Look 
around thee ! These are the streets in which 
thou wert wont to appear only on the Sabbath* 
day, when thou didst walk modestly to church ; 
where, over-decorous perhaps, thou wert dis- 
pleased if I but joined thee with a kindly 
greeting. And now thou dost stand, speak 
and ad before the eyes of the whole world. 
Recoiled thyself, love ! How can this avail 
us? 

Clara. Home ! Yes, I remember. Come, 
Brackenburg, let us go home ! Knowest thou 
where my home lies ? [. Exeunt . 


SCENE II. A Prison. 

Lighted by a lamp , a couch in the background . 

Egmont. (Alone.) Old friend ! Ever 
faithful sleep, dost thou too forsake me, like 
my other friends? How wert thou wont of | 
yore to descend unsought upon my free brow, ! 


cooling my temples as with a myrtle wreath 
of love ! Amidst the din of battle, on the 
waves of life, I rested in thine arms, breathing 
lightly as a growing boy. When tempests 
whistled through the leaves and boughs, when 
the summits of the lofty trees swung creaking 
in the blast, the inmost core of my heart re- 
mained unmoved. What agitates thee now'? 
What shakes thy firm and steadfast mind ? I 
feel it, ’tis the sound of the murderous axe, 
gnawing at thy root. Yet I stand ered, but 
an inward shudder runs through my frame. 
Yes, it prevails, this treacherous power; it 
undermines the firm, the lofty stem, and ere 
the bark withers, thy verdant crown falls crash- 
ing to the earth. 

Yet wherefore now, thou who hast so often 
chased the weightiest cares like bubbles from 
thy brow, wherefore canst thou not dissipate 
this dire foreboding which incessantly haunts 
thee in a thousand different shapes? Since 
when hast thou trembled at the approach of 
death, amid W'hose varying forms thou wert 
wont calmly to dw r ell, as with the other shapes 
of this familiar earth. But ’tis not he, the 
sudden foe, to encounter whom the sound 
bosom emulously pants; — ’tis the dungeon, 
emblem of the grave, revolting alike to the 
hero and the coward. How intolerable I 
used to feel it, in the stately hall, girt round 
by gloomy walls, when, seated on my cushioned 
chair, in the solemn assembly of the princes, 
questions, which scarcely required delibera- 
tion, were overlaid with endless discussions, 
w hile the rafters of the ceiling seemed to stifle 
and oppress me. Then I would hurry forth 
as soon as possible, fling myself upon my 
horse with deep-drawn breath, and away to 
the wdde champaign, man’s natural element, 
w'here, exhaling from the earth, nature’s rich- 
est treasures are poured forth around us, wdiile, 
from the wide heavens, the stars shed down 
their blessings through the still air; w'here, 
like earth-born giants, we spring aloft, invig- 
orated by our mother’s touch ; where our 
entire humanity and our human desires throb 
in every vein ; where the desire to press for- 
ward, to vanquish, to snatch, to use his 
clenched fist, to possess, to conquer, glows 
through the soul of the young hunter ; where 
the warrior, with rapid stride, assumes his in- 
born right to dominion over the world ; and, 
with terrible liberty, sweeps like a desolating 
hailstorm over field and grove, knowing no 
boundaries traced by the hand of man. 

Thou art but a shadow, a dream of the hap- 
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piness I so long possessed. Where has treach- | Oh, care, care! Thou who dost begin 
erous fate conducted thee? Did she deny | prematurely the work of murder, — forbear. — 
thee to meet the rapid stroke of never-shunned I Since when has Egmont been alone, so utterly 
death, in the open face of day, only to pre- alone in the world? ’Tis doubt renders thee 
pare for thee a foretaste of the grave, in the insensible, not happiness. The justice of the 
midst of this loathsome corruption? How ; King, in which, through life thou hast con- 
revoltingly its rank odor exhales from these tided, the friendship of the Regent, which, 
damp stones ! Life stagnates, and my foot | thou may’st confess it, was akin to love, — 
shrinks from the couch as from the grave. | have these suddenly vanished, like a meteor 
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of the night, and left thee alone upon thy 
gloomy path ? Will not Orange, at the head 
of thy friends, contrive some daring scheme? 
Will not the people assemble, and with gather- 
ing might, attempt the rescue of their faith- 
ful friend ? 

Ye walls, which thus gird me round, sepa- 
rate me not from the well-intentioned zeal 
of so many kindly souls. And may the cour- 
age with which my glance was wont to inspire 
them, now return again from their hearts to 
mine. Yes ! they assemble in thousands ! 
they come ! they stand beside me ! their pious 
wish rises urgently to heaven, and implores a 
miracle ; and if no angel stoops for my de- 
liverance, I see them grasp eagerly their lance 
and sword. The gates are forced, the bolts 
are riven, the walls fall beneath their conquer- 
ing hands, and Egmont advances joyously, 
to hail the freedom of the rising morn. How 
many well-known faces receive me with loud 
acclaim ! Oh, Clara ! wert thou a man, I 
should see thee here the very first, and thank 
thee for that which it is galling to owe even 
to a king — liberty. 


SCENE III. — Clara’s house . 

Clara. ( Enters from her chamber with a 
lamp and a glass of water; she places the glass 
upon the table and steps to the window.) 
Brackenburg, is it you? What noise was 
that ? No one yet ? No one ! I will set the 
lamp in the window, that he may see that I 
am still awake, that I still watch for him. He 
promised me tidings. Tidings? horrible cer- 
tainty ! — Egmont condemned ! — what tribunal 
has the right to summon him ? — And they dare 
to condemn him ! — Does the King condemn 
him, or the Duke? And the Regent with- 
draws herself! Orange hesitates, and all his 
friends ! — Is this the world of whose fickle- 
ness and treachery I have heard so much, and 
as yet experienced nothing? Is this the 
world ? — Who could be so base as to bear 
malice against one so dear? Could villainy 
itself be audacious enough to overwhelm with 
sudden destruction the objeCl of a nation’s 
homage? Yet so it is — it is. O Egmont, I 
held thee safe before God and man, safe as 
in my arms ! What was I to thee ? Thou 
hast called me thine, my whole being was 
devoted to thee? What am I now? In vain 


I stretch out my hand to the toils that environ 
thee. Thou helpless and I free I — Here is 
the key that unlocks my chamber door. My 
going out and my coming in depend upon 
my own caprice ; yet, alas, to aid thee I am 
powerless ! — Oh, bind me that I may not de- 
spair ; hurl me into the deepest dungeon, that 
I may dash my head against the damp walls, 
groan for freedom, and dream how I would 
rescue him if fetters did not hold me bound. 
Now I am free, and in freedom lies the anguish 
of impotence. Conscious of my own exist- 
ence, yet unable to stir a limb in his behalf, 
alas ! even this insignificant portion of thy 
being, thy Clara, is, like thee, a captive, and, 
separated from thee, consumes her expiring 
energies in the agonies of death. I hear a 
stealthy step, — a cough — Brackenburg, — ’tis 
he ! — Kind, unhappy man, thy destiny re- 
mains ever the same ; thy love opens to thee 
the door at night, alas ! to what a doleful 
meeting. (Enter Brackenburg .) Thou 
com’st so pale, so terrified ! Brackenburg ! 
What is it ? 

Brackenburg. I have sought thee through 
perils and circuitous paths. The principal 
streets are occupied with troops ; — through 
lanes and by-ways have I stolen to thee 1 

Clara. Tell me, how is it ? 

Brackenburg. (Seating himself ) O Clara, 
let me weep. I loved him not. He was the 
rich man who lured to better pasture the poor 
man’s solitary lamb. I have never cursed 
him. God has created me with a true and 
tender heart. My life was consumed in an- 
guish, and each day I hoped would end my 
misery. 

Clara. Let that be forgotten, Bracken- 
burg ! Forget thyself. Speak to me of him ! 
Is it true ? Is he condemned ? 

Brackenburg. He is 1 I know it. 

Clara. And still lives? 

Brackenburg. Yes, he still lives. 

Clara. How canst thou be sure of that ? 
Tyranny murders the hero in the night ! His 
blood flows concealed from every eye. The 
people stunned and bewildered, lie buried in 
sleep, dream of deliverance, dream of the 
fulfilment of their impotent wishes, while, 
indignant at our supineness, his spirit aban- 
dons the world. He is no more ! Deceive 
me not; deceive not thyself! 

Brackenburg. No, — he lives ! and the 
Spaniards, alas, are preparing for the people, 
on whom they are about to trample, a terrible 
spedlacle, in order to crush forever, by a 




violent blow, each heart that yet pants for 
freedom. 

Clara. Proceed ! Calmly pronounce my 
death-warrant also ! Near and more near I 
approach that blessed land, and already from 
those realms of peace I feel the breath of con- 
solation. Say on ! 

Brackenburg. From casual words, dropped 
here and there by the guards, I learned that 
secretly in the market-place they were pre- 
paring some terrible spectacle. Through by- 
ways and familiar lanes I stole to my cousin’s 
house, and from a back window looked out 
upon the market-place. Torches waved to 
and fro, in the hands of a wide circle of Span- 
ish soldiers. I sharpened my unaccustomed 
sight, and out of the darkness there arose be- 
fore me a scaffold, black, spacious and lofty ! 
The sight filled me with horror. Several per- 
sons were employed in covering with black 
cloth such portions of the woodwork as yet 
remained white and visible. The steps were 
covered last, also with black; — I saw it all. 
They seemed preparing for the celebration of 
some horrible sacrifice. A white crucifix, that 
shone like silver through the night, was raised 
on one side. As I gazed, the terrible convic- 
tion strengthened in my mind. Scattered 
torches still gleamed here and there ; grad- 
ually they flickered and went out. Suddenly 
the hideous birth of night returned into its 
mother’s womb. 

Clara. Hush, Brackenburg ! Be still ! 
Let this veil rest upon my soul. The spec- 
tres are vanished ; and thou, gentle night, 
lend thy mantle to the inwardly fermenting 
earth; she will no longer endure the loathsome 
burden ; shuddering, she rends open her yawn- 
ing chasms, and with a crash swallows the 
murderous scaffold. And that God, whom 
in their rage they have insulted, sends down 
His angel from on high; at the hallowed 
touch of the messenger bolts and bars fly 
back ; he pours around our friend a mild 
radiance, and leads him gently through the 
night to liberty. My path leads also through 
the darkness to meet him. 

Brackenburg. (Detaining her,) My child, 
whither would’ st thou go ? What would ’st thou 
do ? 

Clara. Softly, my friend, lest some one 
should awake ! Lest we should awake our- 
selves ! Know’st thou this phial, Brackenburg? 
I took it from thee once in jest, when thou, as 
was thy wont, didst threaten, in thy impa- 
tience, to end thy days. — And now, my friend — 


Brackenburg. In the name of all the 
saints ! 

Clara. Thou canst not hinder me. Death 
is my portion ! Grudge me not the quiet and 
easy death which thou hadst prepared for thy- 
self. Give me thine hand ! — At the moment 
when I unclose that dismal portal through 
which there is no return, I may tell thee, with 
this pressure of the hand, how sincerely I have 
loved, how deeply I have pitied thee. My 
brother died young; I chose thee to fill his 
place ; thy heart rebelled, thou didst torment 
thyself and me, demanding with ever increas- 
ing fervor that which fate had not destined 
for thee. Forgive me and farewell ! Let me 
call thee brother 1 ’Tis a name that embraces 
many names. Receive, with a true heart, the 
last fair token of the departing spirit — take 
this kiss. Death unites all, Brackenburg — us 
too it will unite ! 

Brackenburg. Let me then die with thee ! 
Share it ! oh, share it ! There is enough to 
extinguish two lives. 

Clara. Hold ! Thou must live, thou 
canst live. — Support my mother, who, with- 
out thee, would be a prey to want. Be to 
her what I can no longer be, live together, 
and weep for me. Weep for our fatherland, 
and for him who could alone have upheld it. 
The present generation must still endure this 
bitter woe ; vengeance itself could not oblit- 
erate it. Poor souls, live on, through this gap 
in time, which is time no longer. To-day 
the world suddenly stands still, its course is 
arrested, and my pulse will beat but for a few 
minutes longer. Farewell. 

Brackenburg. Oh, live with us, as we live 
only for thy sake ! In taking thine own life, 
thou wilt take ours also ; still live and suffer. 
We will stand by thee, nothing shall sever us 
from thy side, and love, with ever- watchful 
solicitude, shall prepare for thee the sweetest 
consolation in its loving arms. Be ours ! Ours ! 
I dare not say, mine. 

Clara. Hush, Brackenburg ! Thou feelest 
not what chord thou touchest. Where hope 
appears to thee, I see only despair. 

Brackenburg. Share hope with the living ! 
i Pause on the brink of the precipice, cast one 
glance into the gulf below, and then look 
back on us. 

Clara. I have conquered ; call me not 
back to the struggle. 

Brackenburg. Thou art stunned ; envel- 
oped in night, thou seekest the abyss. Every 
light is not yet extinguished, yet many days ! — ■ 
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Clara. Alas ! alas ! Cruelly thou dost , Brackenburg. She leaves me for the last 
rend the veil from before mine eyes. Yes, j time as she has ever done. What human soul 
the day will dawn ! Despite its misty shroud could conceive how cruelly she lacerates the 
it needs must dawn. Timidly the burgher heart that loves her. She leaves me to myself, 
gazes from his window, night leaves behind leaves me to choose between life and death, 
an ebon speck ; he looks, and the scaffold and both are alike hateful to me. To die 
looms fearfully in the morning light. With alone ! Weep, ye tender souls ! Fate has no 
re-awakened anguish the desecrated image of sadder doom than mine. She shares with me 
the Saviour lifts to the Father its imploring the death-potion, yet sends me from her side ! 
eyes. The sun veils his beams, he will not She draws me after her, yet thrusts me back 
mark the hero’s death-hour. Slowly the fingers into life! Oh, Egmont, how enviable a lot 
go their round — one hour strikes after an- falls to thee ! She goes before thee ! The 
other — hold! Now is the time. The thought crown of victory from her hand is thine; she 
of the morning scares me into the grave, brings all heaven to meet thee ! — And shall I 
[She goes to the window as if to look out, and follow? Again to stand aloof? To carry 
drinks secretly. ! this inextinguishable jealousy even to yon 

Brackenburg. Clara ! Clara ! | distant realms ? Earth is no longer a tarry - 

Clara. ( Goes to the table , and drinks ' ing place for me, and hell and heaven offer 
water.) Here is the remainder. I invite thee I equal torture. Now welcome to the wretched 
not to follow me. Do as thou wilt ; farewell. 1 the dread hand of annihilation ! [Exit. 

Extinguish this lamp silently and without de- [The scene remains some time unchanged. 
lay; 1 am going to rest. Steal quietly away, Music sounds , indicating Clara’s death; 

close the door after thee. Be still ! Wake the lamp , which Brackenburg had for - 

not my mother ! Go, save thyself, if thou gotten to extinguish , flares up once or 

would’st not be taken for my murderer. twice , and then suddenly expires . The 

[Exit. scene changes . 
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SCENE IV .— A Prison . 


[Egmont is discovered sleeping on a couch. 
A rustling of keys is heard ; the door 
opens ; sewants enter with torches ; Fer- \ 
dinand and Silva follow , accompanied by | 
soldiers. Egmont starts from his sleep . ] 

Egmont. Who are ye that thus rudely ban- 
ish slumber from my eyes ? What mean these 
vague and insolent glances ? Why this fearful 
procession ? With what dream of horror 
come ye to delude my half-awakened soul ? 

Silva. The Duke sends us to announce 
your sentence. 

Egmont. Do ye also bring the headsman 
who is to execute it ? 

Silva. Listen, and you will know the doom 
that awaits you. 

Egmont. It is in keeping with the rest of 
your infamous proceedings. Hatched in night 
and in night achieved, so would this audacious 
act of injustice shroud itself from observation ! 
— Step boldly forth, thou who dost bear the 
sword concealed beneath thy mantle ; here is 
my head, the freest ever severed by tyranny 
from the trunk. 

Silva. You err ! The righteous judges 
who have condemned you will not conceal 
their sentence from the light of day. 

Egmont. Then does their audacity exceed 
all imagination and belief. 

Silva. ( Takes the sentence from an attendant 
unfolds it , and reads :) “ In the King’s name, 
invested by his Majesty with authority to judge 
all his subjects of whatever rank, not excepting 
knights of the Golden Fleece, we declare — ” 

Egmont. Can the King transfer that author- 
ity ? 

Silva. “We declare, after a stridt and 
legal investigation, thee, Henry, Count Eg- 
mont, Prince of Gaure, guilty of high treason, 
and pronounce thy sentence : That at early 
dawn thou be led from this prison to the 
market-place, and that there, in sight of the 
people, and as a warning to all traitors, thou 
with the sword be brought from life to death. 
Given at Brussels. ’ * ( Date and year so indis- 

tinctly read as to be imperfectly heard by the 
audience .) “Ferdinand, Duke of Alva, Pres- 
ident of the Tribunal of Twelve.” Thouknow- 
est now thy doom. Brief time remains ' for 
thee to prepare for the impending stroke, to ar- 
range thy affairs and take leave of thy friends. 

[Exit Silva with followers . Ferdinand re- 
mains with two torch-bearers. The stage 
is dimly lighted. 


Egmont. ( Stands for a time as if buried in 
thought , and allows Silva to retire without 
looking round. He imagines himself alone , 
and, on raising his eyes , beholds Alva’s son.) 
Thou tarriest here? Would’st thou by thy 
presence augment my amazement, my horror? 
Would’st thou carry to thy father the welcome 
tidings that in unmanly fashion I despair? Go 1 
tell him that he deceives neither the world 
nor me. At first it will be whispered cautiously 
behind his back, then spoken more and more 
I loudly, and when at some future day the am- 
bitious man descends from his proud eminence, 
a thousand voices will proclaim — that ’twas 
not the welfare of the state, not the honor of 
the King, not the tranquillity of the provinces, 
that brought him hither. For his own selfish 
ends he, the warrior, has counselled war, that 
in war the value of his services might be 
enhanced. He has excited this monstrous 
insurrection that his presence might be deemed 
| necessary in order to quell it. And I fall a 
victim to his mean hatred, his contemptible 
envy. Yes, I know it, dying and mortally 
wounded I may utter it ; long has the proud 
man envied me, long has he meditated and 
planned my ruin. 

Even then, when still young, we played at 
dice together, and the heaps of gold, one after 
the other, passed rapidly from his side to 
mine ; he would look on with affected com- 
posure, while inwardly consumed with rage, 
more at my success than at his own loss. Well 
do I remember the fiery glance, the treach- 
erous pallor that overspread his features when, 
at a public festival, we shot for a wager before 
assembled thousands. He challenged me, and 
both nations stood by; Spaniards and Nether- 
landers wagered on either side ; I was the 
victor; his ball missed, mine hit the mark, 
and the air was rent by acclamations from 
my friends. His shot now hits me. Tell him 
that I know 7 this, that I know him, that the 
world despises every trophy that a paltry spirit 
! erects for itself by base and surreptitious arts. 

| And thou ! If it be possible for a son to 
I swerve from the manners of his father, practise 
; shame betimes, while thou art compelled to 
| feel shame for him whom thou would’st fain 
I revere with thy w r hole heart. 

| Ferdinand. I listen wuthout interrupting 
‘ thee ! Thy reproaches fall like blows upon a 
helmet. I feel the shock, but I am armed, 
j They strike, they wound me not ; I am sen- 
: sible only to the anguish that lacerates my 
i heart. Alas 1 alas ! Have I lived to witness 
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such a scene ? Am I sent hither to behold a 
spedlacle like this? 

Egmont. Dost thou break out into lamen- 
tations? What moves, what agitates thee 
thu'»? Is it a late remorse at having lent thy- 
self to this infamous conspiracy? Thou* art 
so young, thy exterior is so prepossessing. Thy 
demeanor towards me was so friendly, so un- 
reserved ! So long as I beheld thee, I was 
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reconciled with thy father ; and crafty, ay, 
more crafty than he, thou hast lured me into 
the toils. Thou art the wretch 1 The mon- 
! ster ! Whoso confides in him, does so at his 
own peril ; but who could apprehend danger 
in trusting thee ? Go ! go ! rob me not of 
the few moments that are left to me ! Go, 
that I may colledl my thoughts, the world 
forget, and first of all thyself! 



Ferdinand. What can I say? I stand 
and gaze on thee, yet see thee not ; I am 
scarcely conscious of mv own existence. 
Shall I seek to excuse myself?. Shall I assure 
thee that it was not till the last moment that 
I was made aware of my father’s intentions? 
that I adted as a constrained, a passive in- 
strument of his will ? What signifies now the 
opinion thou may’st entertain of me? Thou 
art lost ; and I, miserable wretch, stand here 
only to assure thee of it, only to lament thy 
doom. 

Egmont. What strange voice, what unex- 
pected consolation comes thus to cheer my 
passage to the grave? Thou, the son of my 
first, of almost my only enemy, thou dost pity 
me, thou art not associated with my murder- 
ers ? Speak ! In what light must I regard 
thee ? 

Ferdinand. Cruel father ! Yes, I recog- 
nize thy nature in this command. Thou didst 
know my heart, my disposition, which thou 
hast so often censured as the inheritance of a 
tender-hearted mother. To mould me into 
thine own likeness thou hast sent me hither. 
Thou dost compel me to behold this man on 
the verge of the yawning grave, in the grasp 
of an arbitrary doom, that I may experience 
the profoundest anguish ; that thus, rendered 
callous to every fate, I may henceforth meet 
every event with a heart unmoved. 

Egmont. I am amazed ! Be calm ! Adi, 
speak like a man. 

Ferdinand. Oh, that I were a woman ! 
That they might say: What moves, what 
agitates thee ? Tell me of a greater, a more 
monstrous crime, make me the spectator of a 
more direful deed ; I will thank thee, I will 
say, This was nothing. 

Egmont. Thou dost forget thyself. Con- 
sider where thou art ! 

Ferdinand. Let this passion rage, let me 
give vent to my anguish ! I will not seem 
composed when my whole inner being is con- 
vulsed. Thee must I behold here ? Thee ? 
It is horrible ! Thou understandest me not ! 
How should’st thou understand me? Eg- 
mont ! Egmont ! [Falling on his neck . 

Egmont. Explain this mystery. 

Ferdinand. It is no mystery. 

Egmont. How can the fate of a mere 
stranger thus deeply move thee? 

Ferdinand. Not a stranger ! Thou art no 
stranger to me. Thy name it was that, even 
from my boyhood, shone before me like a 
star in heaven ! How often have I made in- 


quiries concerning thee, and listened to the 
story of thy deeds ! The youth is the hope 
of the boy, the man of the youth. Thus 
didst thou walk before me, ever before me ; 
I saw thee without envy, and followed after, 
step by step ; at length I hoped to see thee — 
I saw thee, and my heart flew to thy embrace. 
I had destined thee for myself, and when I 
beheld thee, I made choice of thee anew. I 
hoped now to know thee, to live with thee, to 
be thy friend, — thy — ’tis over now and I see 
thee here ! 

Egmont. My friend, if it can be any com- 
fort to thee, be assured that the very moment 
we met my heart was drawn towards thee. 
Now listen ! Let us exchange a few quiet 
words. Tell me: is it the stern, the settled 
purpose of thy father to take my life ? 

Ferdinand. It is. 

Egmont. This sentence is not a mere empty 
scarecrow, designed to terrify me, to punish 
me through fear and intimidation, to humiliate 
me, that he may then raise me again by the 
royal favor ? 

Ferdinand. Alas, no! At first I flattered 
myself with this delusive hope ; and even then 
my heart was filled with grief and anguish to 
behold thee thus. Thy doom is real ! — is cer- 
tain ! No, I cannot command myself. Who 
will counsel, who will aid me, to meet the 
inevitable? 

Egmont. Hearken then to me ! If thy 
heart is impelled so powerfully in my favor, 
if thou dost abhor the tyranny that holds me 
fettered, then deliver me ! The moments are 
precious. Thou art the son of the all-power- 
ful, and thou hast power thyself. Let us fly ! 
I know the roads ; the means of efiedting our 
escape cannot be unknown to thee. These 
walls, a few short miles, alone separate me 
from my friends. Loosen these fetters, con- 
dudl me to them ; be ours. The King, on 
some future day, will doubtless thank my de- 
liverer. Now he is taken by surprise, or per- 
chance he is ignorant of the whole proceeding. 
Thy father ventures on this daring step, and 
majesty, though horror-struck at the deed, 
must needs sandlion the irrevocable. Thou 
dost deliberate ? Oh, contrive for me the 
way to freedom ! Speak : nourish hope in a 
living soul. 

Ferdinand. Cease ! Oh, cease ! Every 
word deepens my despair. There is here no 
outlet, no counsel, no escape. — ’Tis this 
thought that tortures me, that seizes my heart, 
and rends it as with talons. I have myself 
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spread the net ; I know its firm, inextricable 
knots; I know that every avenue is barred 
alike to courage and to stratagem. I feel that 
I too, like thyself, like all the rest, am fet- 
tered. Think’st thou that I should give way 
to lamentation if any means of safety remained 
untried ? I have thrown myself at his feet, 
remonstrated, implored. He has sent me 
hither in order to blast, in this fatal moment, 
every remnant of joy and happiness that yet 
survived within my heart. 

Egmont. And is there no deliverance? 

Ferdinand. None ! 

Egmont. (Stamping his foot,) No deliver- 
ance 1 — Sweet life ! Sweet, pleasant habitude 
of existence and of activity ! from thee must 
I part 1 So calmly part ! Not in the tumult 
of battle, amid the din of arms, the excite- 
ment of the fray, dost thou send me a hasty 
farewell ; thine is no hurried leave ; thou dost 
not abridge the moment of separation. Once 
more let me clasp thy hand, gaze once more 
into thine eyes, feel with keen emotion thy 
beauty and thy worth, then resolutely tear 
myself away, and say — depart ! 

Ferdinand. Must I stand by, and look 
passively on, unable to save thee, or to give 
thee aid ! What voice avails for lamentation ! 
What heart but must break under the pressure 
of such anguish ? 

Egmont. Be calm ! 

Ferdinand. Thou canst be calm, thou 
canst renounce, led on by necessity, thou 
canst advance to the direful struggle, with the 
courage of a hero. What can I do ? What 
ought I to do? Thou dost conquer thyself 
and us ; thou art the vidlor ; I survive both 
myself and thee. I have lost my light at the 
banquet, my banner on the field. The future 
lies before me, dark, desolate, perplexed. 

Egmont. Young friend, whom by a strange i 
fatality, at the same moment, I both win and 
lose, who dost feel for me, who dost suffer for 
me the agonies of death, — look on me; — thou 
wilt not lose me. If my life was a mirror in j 
which thou didst love to contemplate thyself, ; 
so be also my death. Men are not together 
only when in each other’s presence ; — the dis- ! 
tant, the departed, also live for us. J shall i 
live for thee, and for myself I have lived long 1 
enough. I have enjoyed each day ; each dav, I 
I have performed, with prompt adlivitv, the 
duties enjoined by mv conscience. Now my j 
life ends, as it might have ended, long, long, i 
ago, on the sands of Gravelines, I shall cease j 
to live ; but I have lived. My friend, follow j 
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in my steps, lead a cheerful and a joyous life, 
and dread not the approach of death. 

Ferdinand. Thou should’st have saved 
thyself for us,' thou could ’st have saved thy- 
self. Thou art the cause of thine own de- 
struction. Often have I listened when able 
men discoursed concerning thee; foes and 
friends, they would dispute long as to thy 
worth; but on one point they were agreed, 
none ventured to deny, every one confessed, 
that thou wert treading a dangerous path. 
How often have I longed to warn thee ! 
Hadst thou then no friends? 

Egmont. I was warned. 

Ferdinand. And when I found all these 
allegations, point for point, in the indictment, 
together with thy answers, containing much 
that might serve to palliate thy conduCt, but 
no evidence weighty enough fully to excul- 
pate thee — 

Egmont. No more of this. Man imagines 
that he direCts his life, that he governs his 
aCtions, when in faCt his existence is irresist- 
ibly controlled by his destiny. Let us not 
dwell upon this subjeCt ; these reflections I 
can dismiss with ease — not so my apprehen- 
sions for these provinces; yet they too will be 
cared for. Could my blood flow for many, 
bring peace to my people, how freely should 
it flow! Alas! This may not be. Yet it ill 
becomes a man idly to speculate, when the 
power to aCt is no longer his. If thou canst 
restrain or guide the fatal power of thy father ; 
do so. Alas, who can ? — Farewell ! 

Ferdinand. I cannot leave thee. 

Egmont. Let me urgently recommend my 
followers to thy care ! I have worthy men in 
my service ; let them not be dispersed, let 
j them not become destitute! How lares it 
with Richard, my secretary? 

Ferdinand. He is gone before thee. They 
have beheaded him, as thy accomplice in high 
treason. 

Egmont. Poor soul ! — Yet one word, and 
then farewell, I can no more. However 
powerfully the spirit may be stirred, nature at 
length irresistibly asserts her rights ; and like 
a child, who, enveloped in a serpent’s folds, 
enjoys refreshing slumber, so the weary one 
lays himself down to rest before the gates of 
death, and sleeps soundly, as though a toil- 
some journey yet lay before him. — One word 
more, — I know a maiden ; thou wilt not de- 
spise her because she was mine. Since I can 
recommend her to thy care, I shall die in 
peace. Thy soul is noble ; in such a man, a 




woman is sure to find a protestor. Lives my 
old Adolphus? Is he free? 

Ferdinand. The adtive old man, who 
always attended thee on horseback ? 

Egmont. The same. 

Ferdinand. He lives, he is free. 

Egmont. He knows her dwelling; let him 
guide thy steps thither, and reward him to his 
dving day, for having shown thee the way to 
this jewel. — Farewell ! 

Ferdinand. I cannot leave thee. 

Egmont. ( Urging him towards the door,) 
Farewell ! 

Ferdinand. Oh, let me linger yet a 
moment ! 

Egmont. No leave-taking, my friend. 

\_He accompanies Ferdinand to the door , 
and then tears himself away ; Ferdinand, 
overwhelmed with grief \ hastily retires. 

Egmont (alone). 

Egmont. Cruel man ! Thou didst not 
think to render me this service through thy 
son. He has been the means of relieving my : 
mind from the pressure of care and sorrow, : 
from fear and every anxious feeling. Gently, j 
yet urgently, nature claims her final tribute, j 
’Tis past ! — ’Tis resolved ! And the reflec- i 
tions which, in the suspense of last night, | 
kept me wakeful on my couch, now with 
resistless certainty lull my senses to repose. 

[He seats himself upon the couch ; music . j 

Sweet sleep ! Like the purest happiness, 
thou comest most willingly, uninvited, un- i 
sought. Thou dost loosen the knots of earn- | 
est thoughts, dost mingle all images of joy ! 
and of sorrow, unimpeded the circle of inner 
harmony flows on, and wrapped in fond de- 
lusion, we sink into oblivion, and cease 
to be. 

i 

[He sleeps ; music accompanies his slumber . 1 
Behind his couch the wall appears to open ! 
and discovers a brilliant apparition. Free- . 
dom , in a celestial garb , surrounded by a I 
glory , reposes on a cloud. Her features 
are those of Clara and she inclines to- \ 
wards the sleeping hero. Her countenance 
betokens compassion , she seems to lament 
his fate. Quickly she recovers herself and 
with an encouraging gesture exhibits the 
symbols of freedom , the bundle of arrows , ] 
with the staff and cap. She encourages 
him to be of good cheer, and while she 
signifies to him that his death will secure 


the freedom of the provinces , she hails him 
as a conqueror, and extends to him a 
laurel crown. As the wreath approaches 
his head Egmont moves like one asleep , 
and reclines with his face towards her. 
She holds the wreath suspended over his 
head ; — martial music is heard in the dis- 
tance, at the first sound the vision disap- 
pears. The music grows louder and 
louder. Egmont awakes. The prison 
is dimly illuminated by the dawn. — His 
first impulse is to lift his hand to his head; 
he stands up, and gazes round , his hand 
still upraised . 

The crown is vanished ! Beautiful vision, 
the light of day has frighted thee ! Yes, 
they revealed themselves to my sight uniting 
in one radiant form the two sweetest joys of 
my heart. Divine Liberty borrowed the mien 
of my beloved one ; the lovely maiden ar- 
rayed herself in the celestial garb of my friend. 
In a solemn moment they appeared united, 
with aspedl more earnest than tender. With 
blood-stained feet the vision approached, the 
waving folds of her robe also were tinged 
with blood. It was my blood, and the blood 
of many brave hearts. No ! It shall not be 
shed in vain ! Forward ! Brave people ! 
The goddess of liberty leads you on ! And 
as the sea breaks through and destroys the 
barriers that would oppose its fury, so do ye 
overwhelm the bulwark of tyranny, and with 
your impetuous flood sweep it away from the 
land which it usurps. [Drums. 

Hark ! hark ! How often has this sound 
summoned my joyous steps to the field of 
battle and of victory ! How bravely did I 
tread, with my gallant comrades, the danger- 
ous path of fame ! And now, from this dun- 
geon I shall go forth, to meet a glorious 
death ; I die for freedom, for whose cause I 
have lived and fought, and for whom I now 
offer myself up a sorrowing sacrifice. 

[ The background is occupied by Spanish sol- 
diers with halberds. 

Yes, lead them on ! Close your ranks ; ye 
terrify me not. I am accustomed to stand 
amid the serried ranks of war, and environed 
by the threatening forms of death, to feel, 
with double zest, the energy of life. 

[Drums. 

The foe closes round on every side ! Swords 
are flashing ! Courage, friends! Behind are 
your parents, your wives, your children ! 

[Pointing to the guard. 
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And these are impelled by the word of their 
leader, not by their own free will. Protedl 
your homes ! And to save those who are most 
dear to you, be ready to follow my example, 
and to fall with jo\ . 


[Drums. As he advances through the guards 
towards the door in- the background \ the 
curtain falls. The music joins in' and 
the scene closes with a symphony of vic- 
tory. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


King. 

Duke. 

Count. 

Eugenie. 

Governess. 

Secretary. 


Secular Priest. 
Counsellor. 
Governor. 
Abbess. 

Monk. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE l.— Thick Wood. 

King. Duke. 

King. Our fleeting goal attra&ing dogs 
and man 

To follow swift along the winding course — 
The noble stag has led us far astray 
O’er vales and mountains, till I needs must own 
That I myself, although so country-wise, 

Am quite at loss. Where are we, uncle? Duke, 
Pray tell me what these hills are that we cross’d ! 
Duke. The brook that babbles past us, Sire, 
arises 

Upon thy servant’s near domain, for which 
He has to thank the generous grace bestow’d 
By thee and by thy royal ancestors 
Upon him, as first vassal of the realm. 

Beyond the rocks of yonder eminence 
A pleasant house stands hid by veils of green, 
Not built at all for housing royalty, 

But ready to receive thee, if thou wilt. 

King. Nay! Jet the lofty arches of these 
trees 

Give shelter for the moment that we rest, 

And let the gentle stirring of the breeze 
Weave round us, while the joy of peaceful 
scenes 

Succeeds the joy of dashing o’er the course. 


Duke. The pleasure that thou feelest here, 
O King, 

Behind this lovely screen of Nature’s work, 

In absolute seclusion, I also feel. 

Here comes not nigh the voice of discontent, 
Nor yet the hand of shameless violence. 

Here in the freedom born of loneliness 
Thou seest not the ungrateful slink away. 

The restless world, which ever makes demand 
And never lends its aid, is vanish’d now. 
King. If I shall e’er forget what once op- 
press’d me 

Then let no word recall me to its trials. 

Ye echoes of the distant world’s commotion, 
Little by little vanish from my ears ! 

Yea, prithee, uncle, suit thy fair discourse 
To circumstances fitter for this spot. 

Here wife and husband, hand-in-hand, should 
roam, 

Rejoicing in the sight of comely children, 

The highest reach of joy ; here friend with friend 
Draw nigh, disclosing every secret pleasure. 
And didst not thou erewhile drop gentle hints 
That when a quiet moment could be ours 
Thou hadst some weighty secret to confess, 
Some contemplated favor to demand, 

Which, granted, would rejoice your faithful 
heart ? 
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Duke. O Sire, no greater kindness 
could’ st thou show me 
Than setting free the fountain of my speech. 
And what I fain would tell who else could hear 
More fitly than my King, among whose treasures 
None shine with such a lustre as his children, — 
Who, I am sure, will give his sympathy 
In all the father’s joy his servant feels? 

King. Of father’s joy thou speakest ! 
Know’ st thou then 

Its heavenly rapture ? Has thy only son 
Not torn thy loving heart by lawless actions, 
By disobedience, by unfilial scorn, 

Until thy sadden’d life reach’d bitter age? 
Has he then lately chang’d his evil ways? 
Duke. From him I have no hope of hap- 
pier days, 

His idle mind gives birth to clouds alone 
Which ever gloom the horizon of my life. 

A different star it is that sheds its light 
Upon me. As in cheerless caverns shine, 
Mysterious with their wonder-working rays, 
Bright precious stones (so fairy legends say), 
And gleam across the murky night which reigns, 
So in my gloomy life a magic gift 
Was granted, blessing me beyond all words — 
A gift I cherish more than lands and gold 
Inherited or won by deeds of war, 

Yea, more than sight, more than the light of 
life, 

And guard with joy and fear, with pain and 
pleasure. 

King. Speak not so darkly of the mystery 
dark. 

Duke. ’Twould not be easy to confess our 
faults 

In ears of royalty, were royalty 
Alone not able to convert their harm 
To fair results of right and good report. 

King. The treasure guarded with such 
watchful love? 

Duke. That treasure is a daughter. 

King. What! a daughter? 

And like the gods in fable, uncle, stole 
In secret hither to earth’s lower circles 
To take delight in earthly love and bliss? 
Duke. Small things as well as great com- 
pell’d us, Sire, 

To hide our actions from the world’s dispraise. 
The lady, bound to me by wondrous Fate 
In secret union, stood so high in rank : — 

And even now thy court wears mourning garb 
And secret sorrow gnaws my heart for her. 

King. The Princess? She who lately died 
So honor’d and so mourn’d? 

Duke. She w r as the mother. 


But let me speak of her alone — my child. 
Who, living better than her parents liv’d, 
Rejoices in the noble joys of life — 

And all the rest leave buried in the grave 
Of her the gifted, lofty-minded woman. 

Her death at last unseals my lips. I dare 
Before my King to name my daughter now — 
I dare demand of him to lift her up 
Upon a level with me and her peers, 

To recognize her right to princely birth 
Before his court, his kingdom and the world, 
So sure am I of favor in his heart ! 

King. If all the virtues of her noble parents 
Are found united in this niece whom thou 
Preparest to present me ready grown, 

Then must the court, then must our royal house, 
From which a brilliant star set all too soon, 
Give welcome to the new star rising fair. 
Duke. Oh, learn to know her ere thou 
judgest her 

With prejudice. Let not a father’s pride 
Pervert thee. Much has Nature done for her 
Which I with rarest pleasure contemplate. 

And all the culture which our rank demands 
Has, since her babyhood, been warmly foster’d. 
Her steps were guided from her earliest days 
By a skilful governess, a wise professor. 

With what light-heartedness and pleasant wit 
She makes the present serve her ready mind, 
While poet Fancy paints with flattering hues 
The fortune which she waits with eager joy ! 
Her gentle heart clings to her loving father, 
Although her spirit willingly gives heed 
To wise discourse of noble-thinking men, 
Leading her slowly up the hill of learning. 
And all the exercise of princely virtues 
Is manifest in her fair graceful form. 

Sire ! thou thyself hast seen her unbeknown, 
While round thee whirl’d the tumult of the 
chase. 

To-day a daughter of the Amazons 
She first upon the traces of the stag 
Dash’d gallantly across the swelling stream. 
King. We trembled when we saw the noble 
maid. 

I am rejoic’d to know she is my kin. 

Duke. And not to-day alone I learn ’d to 
know 

How pride and apprehension, joy and trouble 
Commingle in a father’s yearning breast. 

King. With mighty force and panting 
strove the steed 

To land his rider on the farther shore, 

Where thick-grown bushes hide the dusky hill, 
And thus she vanish’d from my sight. 

Duke. Once more 
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My eyes beheld her ere the labyrinth 
Of bosky forest led us thus astray. 

Who knows what distant field she now explores 
With heart on fire because she miss’d the goal, 
Where now alone it is permitted her 
To approach the presence of her King revered, 
And humbly wait until with royal favor 
She is acknowledg’d as his kith and kin — 

The latest blossom of his ancient line. 

King. But what is yonder tumult that I 
see? 

What means the running towards the precipice? 


SCENE II.—' The Same. 

Count. 

King. Why are the people gathering with ! 
such haste ? 

Count. The eager huntress whom we all | 
admir’d 

Has fallen headlong from yon rocky height. 
Duke. My God ! 

King. And are her wounds severe? 

Count. In haste 

They sent away to call thy surgeon, Sire. 

Duke. Why do I linger? If she’s dead, 
then naught 

Remains for me to live for in the world. 


SCENE III. 

King. Count. 

Ktng. What was it caus’d the accident, 
Sir Count ? 

Count. It happen’d right before my very 
eyes : 

A band of many riders found themselves 
By fortune separated from the hunt, 

And, led by that fair lady, prick’d their way j 
Upon the wood-crown’ d summit of yon height. | 
They hear, they see below them in the valley j 
That all is over, see the noble stag 
Succumb before the pack of yelping hounds, 
And quickly then the company disbands, ; 
Each seeking by the path where each may 
best, — i 

One here, one there, — a prosperous exit down. 
But she alone no instant hesitates, j 


But spurs her steed from crag to crag sheer 
down ; 

We marvel at the luck of recklessness. 

Bravely it goes with her awhile ; at last 
When she has reach’d the ultimate descent, 

A steep bold cliff, the horse mistakes his steps 
So insecure, and down he goes with her. 

Thus much I saw and then the hurrying throng 
Hid her from sight. I heard them call the 
surgeon ; 

And so 1 now am here to tell thee, Sire. 

King. Oh, that she may be spar’d him ! 
Dangerous 

Is that man who has nothing more to lose. 

Count. Has then this sudden fright com- 
pell’d the secret, 

Which, until now, he strove so hard to hide? 

King. His confidence was freely given ere 
now. 

Count. The Princess’s death remov’d the 
seal of silence 

From lips which tell a history long disclos’d — 
An open secret unto court and city. 

It is a curious and absurd conceit 
That we through silence can annihilate 
For others or ourselves the deeds we do. 

King. Oh, leave to man this noble touch 
of pride ! 

He can, he must do many, many things 
Which are not suitable to put in words. 

Count. They bring her hither, lifeless I’m 
afraid. 

King. Oh, what an unexpected, sad event ! 


SCENE IV.— The Same. 

Eugenie laid apparently dead on woven 
boughs of pine . 

Duke. Surgeon. Attendants. 

Duke. ( To the Surgeon. ) Oh, if thy art 
and skill have any power, 

Experienc’d sir, to whom our monarch’s life, 
A priceless treasure, is entrusted, let 
Her bright eyes once more open to the day, 
That hope may shine upon me in her glance, 
That from the depths of grief I may be sav’d, 
If only for a fleeting moment now. 

And then if nothing more, if thou canst keep 
her 

Only a fleeting moment for me, then, 

Oh, let me* haste and pass away before her, 
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That in the very article of death 
I still may say, consol’d, “ My daughter lives.” 
King. Pray, leave us, uncle ! Let me un- 
dertake 

The faithful service of a father’s love. 

This worthy man will nothing leave undone ; 
As though myself lay wounded sore, he will — 
Doubt not — exert his skill upon thy daughter. 
Duke. She moves ! 

King. Art thou assur’d of it? 

Duke. She moves! 

Her eyes are open wide ; she glances round ! 
She lives ! She lives ! 

King. (Stepping back a little.) Redouble 
your exertions ! 

Duke. She lives ! She lives ! Again the 
light of day 

Her eves behold. Yes ! soon she’ll recognize 
Her loving father and her friends once more! 
Mv darling child, gaze not so wild around 
As though uncertain : towards me turn thy face, 
Oh, turn thy face upon thy father first. 

Dost thou not know* me? Let thy father’s voice 
He first to reach thy ear, as thou returnest 
From gloomy shades of everlasting night ! 
Eugenie. ( Jllio little by little has returned 
to consciousness and sits up.) Where am 
I ? AVhat has happen’d to me? 

Duke. First, 

Oh. speak to me ! Dost thou not know me? 
Eugenie. Father ! 

Duke. Yes, ’tis thy father whom with these 
sweet tones 

Thou savest from the arms of grim despair ! 
Eugenie. Who brought me here among 
these trees? 

Duke. ( To whom the surgeon has handed a 
white handkerchief. ) Be calm, 

M\ daughter! Take this strengthening draught, 
Fake it with confidence, with quiet soul. 
Eugenie, ( T akes the handkerchief from her 
father as he holds it in his hands , and buries 
her face in it; then suddenly gets to her 
feet , taking the handkerchief from her face. ) 
There ! Em myself again ! Now I remember! 
On yonder height I rein’d my horse and dar’d 
Ride down, sheer down the rocky side. For- 
give me — 

I ^tumbled, did I not? Canst thou forgive 
me ? 

They took me up for dead? My darling 
father ! * 

And canst thou ever love thy child again, 

Who caus’d such bitter anguish to thy heart? 
Duke. I thought I knew how precious was 
the treasure 


God granted w T hen he gave me thee, my 
daughter ! 

But now the loss I fear’d has caused my gain 

To rise to estimation infinite. 

King. ( Who till now has remained in the 
background conversing with the Surgeon 
and the Count — to the others .) 

Let all withdraw ! I wish to speak with them. 


SCENE V. 

King. Duke. Eugenie. 

King. (Approaching.) And is the gallant 
huntress quite recover’d? 

Has she escap’d unharm’d ? 

Duke. Yes ! quite, my King ! 

And all the sad remains of fright and woe, 
Thou, Sire, dispellest by thy gentle glance, 
And by the magic of thv tender tones. 

King. Pray tell me who the lovely 
maiden is. 

Duke. (After a pause.) Since thou art 
pleas’d to ask, I will confess — 

Since thou demandest, I will solve my pledge, 
And introduce my daughter. 

King. What! thy daughter? 

Then, uncle, Fortune has been kinder to thee, 
Yea, infinitely kinder than the law. 

Eugenie. Am I indeed brought back to 
life again ? 

Has that strange deathlike faintness pass’d 
away ? 

And is this scene no fidtion of a dream? 

My father in the presence of his King 
Declares his daughter ! Nay ! I do not dream. 
The uncle of a monarch recognizes 
That I’m his child. So then am I the niece — 
The niece of the great King! Oh, pardon 
me, 

Your Majesty, if brought so suddenly 
From out the mystery of my dark retreat, 
Expos’d to all the blinding light of day, 

I totter, and cannot control myself. 

[She throws herself at the feet of the King. 
King. May reverence mark thy life from 
youth to age. 

The reverence symboliz’d before me now ! 

And sweet humility whose narrow duties 
Thou, fully conscious of thy lofty birth, 

Hast practis’d many a year far from the world. 
[He raises her and presses her gently to his 
heart. 
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And now if from before my feet I lift thee 
And take thee to my heart, if on thy brow 
I print the fond kiss of paternal love, 

Let this be also as a seal, a symbol : 

Thee my relation do I recognize ; 

And soon what I have done in secret here, 
Before my courtiers’ eyes will I repeat. 

Duke. Such splendid grace demands a 
life of thanks, 

Of undivided boundless loyalty. 

Eugenie. From noble teachers many things 
I’ve learn’d, 

And much instruction from my heart have 
gain’d, 

Yet when it comes to speaking to my King 
I find the preparation sadly lacking. 

Yet if I cannot speak as I would wish. 
Expressing all my duty, still thy presence 
Forbids me awkwardly to stand in silence. 
What could I give thee ? What return devise ? 
The abundance ever flowing to thy hands, 

For good of others streams away again. 

Here thousands stand to give their lives for 
thine, 

Here thousands work obedient to thy orders, 
And if a single subject freely offers 
His heart and soul, his arm and life for thee, 
Among such numbers he is lost from sight, 
Forgot by thee and by himself forgot. 

King. If unto thee the masses seem o’er- 
whelming, 

Thou lovely child, it is not strange indeed. 
They are o’erwhelming, yet the noble few, 

By Nature made to stand above the masses 
Through skill and culture and the power to rule, 
Are more imposing. If the King thereto 
Was call’d by birth, then are his next of kin 
Born counsellors, who, closely knit to him, 

Are bound to guard the realm and foster it. 
Oh, never let dissension mask’d come in, 

With dark insidious working, to these regions 
Where stand this band of patriotic watchmen. 
To thee, my noble cousin, I give a father 
By virtue of our royal power supreme. 

Preserve him to me, use thy winsome ways 
To keep my kinsman’s heart and voice in faith, 
For many enemies oppose a prince ; 

Oh, let him stand aloof from treacherous paths. 
Duke. Why dost thou pain my heart with 
such reproaches? 

Eugenie. Incomprehensible are these thy 
words ! 

King. May fortune keep thee long from 
comprehending 1 

The portals of our royal house I open, 

Inviting thee to enter. By the hand 


I lead thee in o’er slippery marble pavements. 
Thou art amaz’d ; thyself and all thou seest 
Are strange to thee. Thou thinkest here within 
To find sure worth and perfect peace united — 
Thou art deceiv’d ! Thou contest at a time 
Not mark’d by joyous bright festivities, 

E’en though the King invite thee to partake 
In welcoming the day that gave him birth. 

Yet shall the day for thy sake have its joy; 
There shall I see thee in the merry throng, 
The cynosure of every wondering eye. 

Right royally has Nature fashion’d thee; 

And that thy jewels meet thy princely rank 
Thy father and thy monarch will provide. 
Eugenie. How could the sudden cry of 
pleas’d surprise, 

The eager gesture’s quick significance, 

Express the language of the beating heart, 
Rejoic’d by such high generosity? 

Sire, let me kneel in silence at thy feet ! 

[She offers to kneel . 
King. Thou must not kneel ! 

Eugenie. Oh, let me here enjoy 

The pleasant fortune of complete submission ! 
If we in tense and sudden moments stand 
Eredl upon our feet and boldly wage 
To bear the earnest of our own support, 

We seem the owners of the earth and heaven. 
Yet what in moments of keen ravishment 
Causes the knee to bend is also joy. 

And all of sweet thanksgiving, love un measur’d, 
Which we might bring as purest offering 
To father, monarch, God. is best express’d 
In such an humble attitude as this. 

[Again kneeling before the King. 
Duke. Renew’d allegiance would I offer 
thee ! 

Eugenie. As ever-faithful vassals look 
upon us ! 

King. Up ! then ! arise and take thy place 
beside me, 

Within the circle of those trusty few 
Sworn to defend the right and reasonable ! 

Oh, fearful are the portents of these days. 

The dregs boil up, the high-born sink below 
As though each in the other’s place might find 
Fulfilment of his unrestrain’d desires, 

As though enjoyment only were in store 
When class distindtions were all wash’d away, 
And when we all commingl’d in one stream 
Were hurl’d unnotic’d to the boundless ocean. 
Oh, let us fight against it, let us boldly 
With new-united double might hold fast 
To what may hold us and the people fast. 

And lastly let us heal the ancient strife 
That stirs the great against the great, within 
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The ship of State makes weak the walls pro- 
tecting 

The battling crew against the angry waves 
without. 

Eugenie. What clear beneficent rays en- 
lighten me 

And stir to deeds instead of blinding me ! 

What ! does our King so highly honor us 

That he confesses that he needs our aid ? 


Duke. The child’s assurance. Highness, 
thou wilt honor, 

And thou wilt pardon for its kind intent. 

And if her father, taught by many years, 
Appreciates and treasures the full worth 
Of this day’s gift and of the future promise. 
Then art thou sure of his recognizance. 

King. ’Twill not be long before we meet 
again. 



We are not only kinsfolk to him, we 
Are rais’d to loftiest station by his trust. 

And if the nobles of his kingdom press 
Around him to proteCl his royal breast, 

Of us he asks a nobler service yet. 

The highest duty of the well dispos’d 
Is ever to uphold the monarch’s heart. 

For if he flinch, then flinches all the State, 
And if he fall, then all things fall with him. 
Youth, people say, has too much confidence 
In its own strength, and in its will to do, 

Yet all this will, this strength, and their en- 
deavor 

Is dedicate to thee, O King, forever. 
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Upon my birthday when my faithful friends 

Unite to celebrate the festal season, 

That day, O noble maid, I will present thee 

Before the wondering world, the court, thy 
father, 

Myself. The glory of the throne will shield 
thee. 

But till that hour let both of you keep 
counsel, 

Let no one know the history of this day. 

Distrustful jealousy is lurking round. 

Wave follows wave ; storm treads the heel of 
storm. 

Our journey trends along the jagged shore 





Where e’en the helmsman scarcely knows the 
course. 

Close secrecy alone secures our a<5ts. 

A plan disclos’d has pass’d beyond thy power, j 
This very moment chance makes sport of will, j 
E’en he who can command must work in 
secret. 

Yea ! with the best will in the world we fail 
Accomplishment, a thousand crossing ours. 

Oh, if my honest wishes had the aid 
Of perfedl power for but a little time, 

The meanest hearthstone in my kingdom’s 
bounds . i 

Should feel a father’s warm solicitude, j 

Content should dwell beneath the humblest i 
roof, 

Content should dwell in ev’ry stately palace, 
And when I once had tasted this delight, 

I’d gladly yield my crown, renounce the world. 


SCENE VI. 

I 

Duke. Eugenie. j 

Eugenie. Oh, what a day of jubilant sur- | 
prises 1 

Duke. Oh. might I live from day to day 
like this ! 

Eugenie. What wealth of fortune has the 
King bestow’d ! 

Duke. Take pure delight in his unlook’d- ! 
for favor. . 

Eugenie. He seems unhappy, and he is so ' 
good. 

Duke. Goodness itself oft rouses oppo- j 
sition. 

Eugenie. Who is so hateful as to set against j 
him ? 

Duke. The advantage of the whole needs 
strenuous vigor. 

Eugenie. The mildness of the King should 
breed like mildness. 

Duke. The mildness of the King breeds j 
insolence. j 

Eugenie. With what nobility has Nature j 
form’d him ! | 

Duke. Yet far too high in station has she \ 
plac’d him. 

Eugenie. With what consummate virtues 
rich endow’d ! 

Duke. Domestic virtues not the gift of 
ruling. 


Eugenie. The blossom of an ancient stock 
of heroes ! 

Duke. Perchance the vigor fails in later 
scions. 

Eugenie. It is our duty to defend all 
weakness. 

Duke. Unless our greater strength he should 
suspedt. 

Eugenie. (Aside.) His subtile reasoning 
fills me with suspicion. 

Duke. What are thy thoughts? Hide not 
thy heart from me ! 

Eugenie. (After a pause.) Thou art then 
one of those whom he distrusts. 

Duke. Let him distrust those worthy of 
distrust. 

Eugenie. Shall we see secret foes invest his 
throne ? 

Duke. He who conceals a danger is a foe. 
But whither do our counsels lead us, daughter? 
How has the most extraordinary fortune 
Brought us, short cut, upon the goal desir’d. 

I build without foundation, filling thy mind 
With wild confusion when I should enlighten. 
Yet must thy rapturous joy of childhood van- 
ish 

When once thou steppest foot within the 
world. 

Not long the intoxicating sweets of peace 
Could’ st thou delight in mid its blinding 
scenes. 

The goal is thine, but its false crown has torn 
Thy tender hand with cruel hidden spines. 
Beloved child, I would it were not so ! 

Far better were it, as I fondly hop’d. 

To wont thee by degrees to all its trials, 

To teach thee by degrees the bitter lesson 
That dearest hopes must fade, fond wishes 
fail. 

But now a sudden change has come upon 
thee ! 

As though thy fall from yonder crag were sym- 
bol, 

Down thou hast plung’d where cares and 
danger dwell. 

The very air is poison’d with suspicion. 

And Envy keeps the feverish blood astir, 

And gives its victims to Anxiety. 

Alas ! for aye the wall of Paradise, 

Which safely held thee, has been torn away. 
The holy lesson of thy innocence 
No longer shields me from the world’s tempta- 
tions. 

Forth must thou with me till the net surround 
us — 

Perplex’d, sore wounded, needing pity, both ! 
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Eugenie. Not so, my father ! If until to- 
day 

InaCtive, kept aloof, immur’d alone, 

A childish cypher, yet by very force 
Of lacking individuality 
I caus’d thee consolation, comfort, pleasure, 
How vastly more then should thy daughter be 
Now that her fate is woven into thine, 

And all its threads in varied glory shine ! 

Part will I take in ev’ry noble deed, 

In ev’ry great transaction which will bring 
My father dearer to the State and King. 


My eager mind, the force of youth and health 
Inspiring me, will give thee freshen’d zeal, 
Will drive away those visions of despair 
Which rise when on the laboring breast of 
man 

The monstrous burden of the world is laid. 

If once, a child, in moments of depression 
I offer’d thee good-will however helpless, 

Love poor in deeds, and idle fond caresses, 

So now I hope to win a daughter’s birthright 
By faithful service, having leam’d thy wishes, 
Initiated in the secrets of thy plans. 




Duke. What thou through this important 
step wilt lose 

Seems worthless to thee and without reward. 
What thou expeCt est thou dost prize too high. 
Eugenie. To share with highly-gifted, for- 
tunate men 

The use of power, the wealth of influence ! 

For generous souls what more attractive prize ! 
Duke. ’Tis true! Forgive me if thou find- 
est me t 

At this hour weaker than becomes a man. j 
Most wonderful is this exchange of duties, 

I ought to lead thee and thou art my leader. 
Eugenie. Well, then, my father, let us 
boldly climb 

Up to those regions where before my ken 
A new sun rises with enkindling rays. 

And at this happy moment only smile, 

If I disclose to thee in turn the cares 
That burden me. 

Duke. Yea, tell me what they are. 

Eugenie. A host of weighty moments fill 
men’s lives, 

Besieging now with joy and now with sorrow 
Their hearts. The man may in such circum- 
stances 

Forget his outward show before the world ; 

Not so the woman; she desires to shine 
By fair appropriate habit and adornment, — 

An envied objedt in the eyes of others. 

This have I often heard and often notic’d. 

And now the crowning moment of my life 
Has come, and I am willing to confess 
That I am guilty of this woman’s weakness. 
Duke. What canst thou wish for that will 
not be thine? 

Eugenie. Thou art inclin’d, I know, to 
grant me all. 

And yet the all-important day is nigh — 

Too nigh to make the fitting preparation. 

And all the silks, embroideries and laces, 

And all the jewelry needful for adornment, ; 
How can they be provided, how completed ? 
Duke. A long-desir’d good fortune has 
surpris’d us, 

Yet not quite unprepar’d may we receive it; 

All that thou now desirest is at hand. 

This very day gifts that thou didst not dream of 
Lie waiting for thee in a worthy coffer. 

But one slight trial must I put upon thee — 

The foretaste of severer ones to come ! 

Here is the key ; take watchful care of it, 

And curb thy longing. Open not the box | 
Which holds this treasure till I give thee leave. 
Share trust with no one, be it who it may. 
AVisdom advises and the King demands it. 


Eugenie. Thou layest a heavy burden on 
a maiden, 

Yet I will bear it, father, take my oath. 

Duke. My wild unworthy son is on the 
watch 

To spy the quiet paths where thou art led. 

The little portion of my substance treasur’d 
For thy protection he already covets. 

And if he knew that thou by royal favor 
Wert lifted to a higher station where 
Thy right and his were on an equal level, 

How he would rage ! And would he not 
exert 

All spiteful wiles to block our pleasant plan? 
Eugenie. Then let us quietly await that 
day ! 

And when the deed is done that justifies me 
In calling him my brother, be it mine, 

By gentle words, by courteous behavior, 

To win him back to reverence and affeCtion. 
He is thy son, and should he not, like thee, 

Be fashion’d in the mould of love and reason? 
Duke. No miracle would be too great for 
thee. 

But work them for the advantage of my house. 
And now farewell ! Yet now — alas ! in part- 
ing 

I feel once more the pangs of cruel fear. 

Here in my arms I held thee lying dead ! 

And here Despair with tiger clutches tore me. 
Who will dispel the vision from my eyes? 

1 saw thee dead ! Thus wilt thou oft appear 
Before me in the watches of the night, 

In visions of the day. Away from thee 
Have I not ever been distraught by fear ? 

No longer will it be the mind’s distemper ; 

It is a real irradicable vision : 

My child, Eugenie, of my life the life, 

Wan, prostrate, breathless, lifeless there. 
Eugenie. Oh, call not back what thou 
should’st now forget. 

My fall and my escape should rather seem 
The earnest of my wonderful good fortune. 
Living, thou seest me before thy eyes. 

[. Embracing him . 

And living, on thy heart thou feelest me. 

So let me ever, ever thus return ! 

And with the touch of glowing, loving life 
Blot out the loathsome sight of hated Death. 
Duke. How can a child appreciate the 
pangs 

A father feels at thought of threaten’d loss? 

I will confess that oftentimes thy courage, 
Almost o’erweening, when, upon the steed 
Seeming a part of thee, and full of fire, 

More like a Centaur with its doubled vigor, 
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Thou hast o’er vale and mountain boldly 
dash’d, 

Through stream and gully flashing like a bird, 
Has fill’d my heart with greater fear than joy. 
Henceforth I pray thy gallant course conform 
More moderately to knighthood’s joyous prac- 
tice. 

Eugenie. Before the careless, Danger yields 
the palm ; 

She often takes the careful by surprise. 

Oh, feel once more that limitless keen joy 
Which thou didst feel when, as a little child, 

I boldly waged to do the deeds of prowess 
Taught by thy knightly pride of fatherhood. 
Duke. My fault has found me out, and 
now a life 

Of ceaseless worriment must punish me. 

Does not the courting of the dangerous 
Invite the danger that it holds in store? 
Eugenie. ’Tis Luck not Carefulness that 
conquers danger. 

Farewell, my father; follow now thy King, 
And be, if only for thy daughter’s sake, 

His blameless vassal and his faithful friend. 
Farewell ! 

Duke. Oh, do not go ! Remain with me, 
Yet standing in this place alive, ere6l, 

As when thou cam’st to life again, rejoicing 
With healing balm my sadly riven heart. 

Let not this hour of bliss remain unfruitful. 
This spot I dedicate to be a lasting 
Memorial. Here shall rise a splendid temple 
To keep the record of thy fortunate healing. 
Thy hand shall here create a fairy kingdom. 

A labyrinth of gentle ways shall join 
The savage forest and the bristling jungle ; 

The steep crag shall become accessible ; 


This brook shall fall in musical cascades, 

And loiter with its sparkling waters pure. 

The stranger wandering through this novel 
scene 

Shall deem that he has found a Paradise. 

Here, while I live, no gun shall loudly echo, 
No bird shall miss her mate, no antler’d stag 
Fly frighten’d, wounded, shatter’d, from his 
haunt. 

And hither, when my eyes have lost their sight, 
My limbs their strength, with thee, my child, 
for guide, 

My steps will gladly turn in pilgrimage. 

Ever shall gratitude my bosom fill. 

And now farewell I But stay. Why dost thou 
weep? 

Eugenie. Oh, if my father tremblingly fore- 
bodes 

The losing of his daughter, how shall I 
Not likewise feel (how can I say it, think it ?) 
The pain of separation which must come ? 
j Fathers bereav’d might draw an angel’s pity ; 

| But sadder is the lot of children orphan’d, 
j And I, most miserable, should stand alone 
■ Within the desert of this wild, fierce world ! 
How could I bear to lose my sole protettor? 
Duke. As thou hast given me strength, I 
now return it. 

Take comfort ! let us boldly onward press. 
Life is the pledge of life ! Upon itself 
It builds and for itself alone must answer. 

So let us quickly make our last adieu, 

And may a joyous meeting recompense 
The sorrow and the weakness of this parting ! 
[ They hastily embrace and separate : from a 
distance they turn and wave a last greeting 
with outstretched hand and exit . 



ACT II. 


SCENE I. — Eugenie’s apartment in Gothic 
style. 

Governess. Secretary. 

Secretary. Do I deserve that thou should’ st 
flee me thus 

The moment that I bring thee wish’d-for ti- 
dings ? 

Pray listen first to what I have to say. 

Governess. The burden of thy importunity 
Too well I ween. Oh, let my eyes from seeing 
The well-known glances, let my ears from 
hearing 

The well-known accents ever turn away. 

Let me escape the devastating power 
Which through the influence of love and 
friendship 

Beside me like a gloomy spedlre stands. 

Secretary. When I before thee suddenly 
would pour, 

After long hope deferr’d, the golden horn 
Of fortune, when the morning-glow begins 
That marks the dawning of the blissful day 
That shall unite our lives forevermore, 

Then seemest thou embarrass’d and reludfant 
To meet thy bridegroom’s tenderest advances. 

Governess. Therein thou showest me one 
side alone : 

It glows and glistens like the world in sunshine. 
But black night’s horror threatens nigh : I 
feel it. 


Secretary. Then let us first see but the 
lovely side. 

Desirest thou a dwelling in the city, 

Spacious and handsome, furnish’d splendidly, 
Such as one wishes for himself, for guests? 

’Tis waiting for thee : w r hen next winter comes 
’Twill find thee settl’d nobly, if thou wilt. 

In Springtime dost thou yearn to see the 
country, 

There too a house is ours, a lovely garden, 

A fertile field. And all the keen enjoyment 
In forest, moors, in meadows, brooks and ponds 
That fancy e’en in visions might imagine 
Shall we possess, in part our own estate, 

In part as common property. And thus, 
Since nothing goes for rent, by careful saving 
We shall be able to secure our future. 

Governess. The picture that thou paintest 
with such hues 

Before my eyes is wrapp’d in gloomy clouds. 
For not desirable but hideous seems 
The abundance offer’d by the worldly gods. 
What is the sacrifice they ask? To ruin 
My gentle pupil’s happiness and fortune ! 

And whatsoe’er a crime like that might bring 
me, 

Could I enjoy it with a quiet mind ? 

Eugenie ! thou whose pure and gentle nature 
From earliest youth entrusted to my guidance 
With rich fruition has develop’d nobly. 

How can I now distinguish in thee what 
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Is thine and what thou hast to thank me for? 
Thee whom I love as my own handiwork 
Must I then pluck out from my heart and ruin? 
Of what base stuff are ye compos’d, ye mon- 
sters, 

To dare demand a deed like this for lucre ! 
Secretary. A good and honest heart pre- 
serves from youth 

A store of precious treasures which in time 
More costly grow and worthier of our love 
To serve withal the Godhead of the temple. 
Yet, when the mighty power that governs us 
Demands a costly sacrifice, we yield it 
At last although our hearts bleed at the duty. 
Two worlds there be, my darling, which, con- 
flicting 

With awful violence, crush us between them. 
Governess. Thy steps appear to wander 
in a world 

To me entirely foreign, since thou schemest 
A treacherous stroke against thy noble patron, 
The Duke, preparing days of sorrow for him 
By holding to his son. If the Almighty 
Appears at times to give assent to crime 
We call it accident. But man who chooses 
With due reflection such unlawful paths, 

He is a puzzle. But — and am not I 
A puzzle to myself that I should cling 
With such affection to thee when thou strivest 
To drag me with thee o’er the precipice ? 

Oh, why did Nature cast thee in her mould, 

So pleasing, lovely, irresistible, 

And plant within thy bosom a cold heart, 

A heart destructive of the peace of others ? 
Secretary. Dost thou distrust the warmth i 
of my affection ? | 

Governess. This hand should slay me if I 
only dar’d. 

Oh, why, alas ! with this detested plot 
Again assault my heart ? Didst thou not swear 
To hide the horror in everlasting night? 
Secretary. Alas ! it rose with more im- 
pellent might ! 

This step is forc’d upon the Prince’s son. 

An insignificant, inoffensive child 
Eugenie was, for many peaceful years. 
Commencing with her very earliest days, 
Shrin’d in this ancient hall thou wert her 
guardian, 

Few came to see her, and those secretly. 

Yet how a father’s love deceiv’d itself. 

The Duke, proud of his daughter’s excellence, 
Relax’d his care and by degrees allow’d her 
To show herself in public openly : 

On horseback, driving, she is seen. All ask, 
And all at last know, who the maiden is. i 


Her mother now is dead. The haughty dame, 
To whom the child was an abomination, 

A keen reminder of her fatal passion, 

Had never recogniz’d her, scarcely seen her. 
By her decease the Duke at last feels freed, 
Devises secret plans, once more attends 
At court, forgets the ancient grudge he owed 
And seeks the King in reconciliation, 
Demanding only that he grant this child 
Her birthright as a princess of his race. 
Governess. And do you then begrudge 
this lovely creature 

The joy of feeling that the right was hers ? 
Secretary. Belov’ d ! dearest ! ah, thou 
speakest lightly, 

Thus wall’d and separated from the world, 

In cloister-wise, of riches of the earth ! 

Turn hence thine eyes ! A treasure such as this 
Is valu’d there more truly at its w#hh. 

The father grudges it his son, the son 
Reckons his father’s years, and deadly discord 
Parts brothers, through this right intangible. 
And e’en the priest forgets his sacred goal 
And strives for riches. Is it then surprising 
That, when the Prince has always call’d him- 
self 

The only child, he should decline to welcome 
This sister who with insolent intrusion 
Diminishes his fair inheritance? 

What, if in his place, would’st thou do thyself? 
Governess. Already is he not a wealthy 
Prince ? 

And at his father’s death will he not be 
Superfluously rich ? If he should spend 
A part of his possessions would he waste them 
In winning by them such a lovely sister? 
Secretary. To adl with arbitrary will de- 
lights 

The man of fortune. Nature’s claims he 
scorns ; 

He scorns the authority of law and reason, 
And spends his substance on the throw of 
chance. 

Merely to have sufficient is to starve. 

Give all or nothing. Measureless possessions 
For endless squandering are what he wishes. 
Advice is not desir’d ; think not to turn us. 

If thou wilt not work with us, give us up. 
Governess. What is the deed ye plan ? 
Long ye have threaten’d. 

Holding aloof, to blast the lovely child. 

What have ye now in monstrous crime devis’d 
To spoil her chance of fortune. Do ye ask 
That I should blindly cling to what ye plan ? 
Secretary. By no means. Thou shalt be 
initiated. 
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The first step lies with thee. Our scheme de- 
mands 

That thou abdudt Eugenie. She must vanish 
So utterly from knowledge of the world 
That we can confidently mourn her death. 

The secret of her fate must be conceal’d 
Forever, like the secret of the dead. 

Governess. Ye doom her to a living grave, 
O villains, 

And think to send me with her as companion. 
Me too ye doom. I am with her to share — 

I the betrayer chain’d to the betray’d — 

The awful fate of death, a living death ! 

Secretary. Thou shalt return when thou 
hast done the deed. 

Governess. Is it a cloister where her days 
will end ? 

Secretary. Not in a cloister ! Such a 
cos* pledge 

We could not give the clergy, who might use it 
Against us as a most convenient tool. 

Governess. Then is it to the Islands ? 
Tell me plainly ! 

Secretary. Thy destination shall be known. 
Be patient ! 

Governess. How can I be before the fear 
and danger 

That threat my lov’d one’s happiness and 
mine? 

Secretary. Thy lov’d one in her new life 
joy will find. 

And joy and rapture will await thee here. 

Governess. Oh, flatter not yourselves with 
such a hope ! 

What good is there in holding such tempta- 
tions 

Before me — forcing me, enticing me ? 

The noble child herself will block your 
scheme. 

Think not to drag her off a willing vidtim 
And helpless. Nay, the spirit that fills her 
heart 

With courage, and the power inherited, 

Will go with her where’er she goes, and break 
The evil net which you have cast around her. 

Secretary. Thy part will be to make the 
meshes strong. 

Wilt thou persuade me that a simple child, 

Till now protected by the arm of Fortune, 

Will show, when unexpected chance arises, 
Forethought and power, sagacity and wis- j 
dom? 

Her mind is cultur’d but to think, not act. 

And if her thoughts are right, her speech de- 
lightful, 

Yet much is lacking in her will to do. 


The lofty boundless courage of ignorance 
Sinks easily to cowardice and despair 
When stern Necessity presents itself. 

What we have plann’d see that thou carry out. 
Small will the harm be, splendid the reward. 
Governess. Then give me time to ponder 
and decide. 

Secretary. The moment for the adlion is 
at hand. 

The Duke knows well that the next holiday 
The King will grant the favor long desired, 
And recognize his daughter’s princely birth. 
For clothes and costly jewels are provided 
Already, laid in splendid cabinets, 

The keys of which he guards with jealous 
care, 

And thinks he keeps a perfect mystery. 

But we are in his secret and prepar’d. 

What we have schem’d must quickly now be 
done. 

This evening thou’lt hear more. Till then 
farewell. 

Governess. On dubious paths ye work, on 
mischief bent, 

And think ye see a profit in your plans. 

Has no suspicion ever cross’d your mind 
That over guilt and innocence there hovers 
A Being from whose essence streams avenging 
A light divine that rescues the oppress’d? 
Secretary. Who dares gainsay the ruling 
Providence 

That shapes conformably to his own will 
i The outcome of our deeds whate’er they be ? 

: Yet who presumes to make himself an arbiter 
1 In God’s high councils? Who can know 
i The rule and law by which his fiat works? 
j We have our reason, and in stature grown 
We walk eredt upon the face of earth. 

And our advantage is our highest right. 

Governess. Thus are ye traitors to the 
godlike 

If ye despise the didtates of the heart ! 

It calls me boldly to ward off the danger 
That hangs with horrid threat’ ning o’er my 
darling ; 

It bids me arm myself against my lover, 
Against the base designs that strong men 
harbor ! 

No glittering promise and no threats shall 
force me 

To leave my rightful place beside my pupil : 
Thus do I stand devoted to protedl her. 
Secretary. Ah j sweetest, thou alone canst 
give her safety, 

And thou alone the danger canst avert 
And at the selfsame time assist our plan. 
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Lay hold upon her swiftly ; take the maiden 
As far as possible away, conceal her 
That no one know her habitation ! Else — 
(Thou tremblest — for thou knowest well 
The words upon my lips !) Since thou hast 
forc'd me 

Let the alternative at last be said : — 

Removal with her is the mildest measure — 

If thou refusest to co-operate, 

If thou art minded secretly to check us, 

And if thou darest, out of friendly purpose, 
To drop the slightest hint of what I tell 
thee, 

Then dead she lies upon thy bosom ! What 
Would fill my heart with sorrow must be 
done ! 
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SCENE II. 

Governess. His angry threat brings no 
surprise for me ! 

'Tis long that I have seen this smouldering fire, 
And now it bursts in flames of fury out. 

If I would save thee, must I, darling child, 
Dispel the lovely dream that beckons thee? 
One hope alone diminishes my sorrow — 

It vanishes before I fairly hold it. 

Eugenie ! if thou only could’ st renounce 
The splendid fortune, which appears so bound- 
less, 

Before thy footsteps cross the fatal threshold 
Where danger, death, or banishment aw r aits 
thee ! 



Oh, if I only dared enlighten thee, 

Dared point "the secret hiding-place where lurk 
The evil conclave of thy persecutors ! 

Ah, I must keep dark counsel! Only hints 
Can shrive my soul before thee ! In the tumult 
Of eager pleasure wilt thou understand ? 


SCENE III. 

Eugenie. Governess. 

Eugenie. Welcome a thousand times, friend 
of my heart, 

Who showest a mother’s fondness for me, wel- 
come ! 

Governess. With joy, dear child, I press 
thee to my bosom, 

And share the rapture which thy buoyant life 
So richly yields thee. How thy dear eyes 
sparkle ! 

O’er cheek and brow what lovely color mantles. 
What joyous fortune swells thy youthful breast? 

Eugenie. A great misfortune has befallen 
me : 

The horse fell headlong from the crag with me. 

Governess. My God ! 

Eugenie. Be calm ! thou seest me again 
Unharm’d and fortunate, though great the fall ! 

Governess. How was it ? Tell me ! 

Eugenie. Thou shalt hear how fortune 
Resulted splendidly from my disaster. 

Governess. Alas ! from fortune often pain 
develops. 

Eugenie. Let words of evil import not be 
spoken, . 

And fright me not with evil thoughts of sor- 
row ! 

Governess. Ah, would that thou could’st 
trust me absolutely ! 

Eugenie. Above all others thee ! Yet 
leave me now, 

Beloved, to myself! I wish, alone, 

To wont myself to feelings new and strange. f 
Thou knowest what delight my father takes 
Whene’er a little poem comes to greet him 
Not look’d for, as the favor of the Muses 
Grants power to give expression to my thoughts. 
So leave me ! Even now the inspiration 
Is on me ; I must seize it ere it fail me. 

Governess. When shall we hold again the 
precious hours 

Of sweet discourse and gentle confidences? 
When shall we once again like happy maidens, | 


Who tireless show each other their adornments, 
Unlock the secret chambers of our hearts, 
Comparing all our changeable possessions? 
Eugenie. Those pleasant moments will re- 
turn again 

Whose peaceful joys one gladly recolledls, 
Sharing with confidence our confidences. 

Yet leave me in full loneliness to-day 
To find the need of trustful days like those. 


SCENE IV. 

Eugenie. Later Governess without . 

Eugenie. ( Getting out a portfolio.) 

Now quick to work with parchment and with 
pen ! 

’Tis wholly mine and soon it shall be written ; 
The tribute flowing from my thankful heart, 
Which to the King, upon that festal day 
When, new-born by his all -compel ling word, 

I enter life, shall now be dedicated. 

[She copies out 7 vhat she slowly recites. 
With what a wondrous prospedt am I greeted ! 
Canst thou, O master of the realm elysian, 
Forgive the novice for her indecision ? 
Blinded by Majesty I sink defeated ! 

Yet soon encourag’d by the judgment meted, 

I lift to thee my eyes in raptur’d vision, 
Confess’d thy kin, receiv’d without derision, 
And all my young hopes are at last completed ! 

Thus let the boundless spring of grace flow 
ever ! 

Here will my faithful heart, ecstatic, tarry, 
Sway’d by the majesty of love’s emotion. 
My all hangs by a thread a touch might sever ! 
Methinks the life thou gavest I should carry 
And lay before thy throne in sweet devo- 
tion. 

[ Contemplating her writing until satisfaUion. 
Long has it been, O agitated heart, 

Since thou hast spoken in the words of verse. 
How happy are we when our inmost feelings 
Can take the impress of infinity ! 

Yet is it quite enough ? Here streams it forth, 
Here streams it up ! Great day, thou drawest 

ni s h > . , . 

Which gives the King to us and which shall give 
For measureless delight me to the King, 

Me to my father, me unto myself. 

May this high festival exalt my song ! 

The wings of Fancy are already spread. 
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It bears me up before the throne, presents me, 
And gives me to the circle rare — 

Governess. Eugenie ! 

Eugenie. Hark! What is that? 
Governess. ’Tis I ! Open the door! 

Eugenie. Vexatious interruption ! I am 
busy. 

Governess. Word from thy father ! 
Eugenie. What ! my father ? Hold ! 

Then I will open J 

Governess. Yes, thy father sends 

Great gifts to thee 

Eugenie. One moment ! 

Governess. Dost thou hear? 

Eugenie. One moment ! Where shall I 
conceal this paper ? 

Too clearly it betrays the hopes I feel. 

No nook affords concealment ! and with me 
There is no safety even in my desk. 

For treacherous and faithless are my servants. 
When I have slept my papers have been rum- 
mag’d, 

And many of my treasures have been stolen. 
This mystery, the greatest of my life, 

Where, where shall I bestow it ? 

[She approaches the wall. 

Ah, yes! here, 

Where thou, in days past, wainscot cabinet, 
Didst hide the innocent secrets of my child- 
hood ! 

Discover’d by my restless energy, 

Investigating, born of idleness 
And childish natural curiosity, 

Thou, known to no one save myself, springest 
open ! 

[She presses on an invisible spring and a 
little door flies open . 

Thus as I once conceal’d forbidden sweets 
For sly enjoyment in thy secret chamber, 

So now, transported, timid, I entrust thee 
A little space with my life’s happiness. 

[She lays the parchment in the cupboard and 
closes it. 

The days press on and full of expedtation 
Bring joy and sadness with them in their train. 

[She opens the door . 


SCENE V. * 

Eugenie. Governess. Servants bringing 
a magnificent dressing-case. 

Governess. If I disturb thee, still I bring 
with me 

What in thy eyes should give me absolution. 
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Eugenie. This from my father ! This re- 
splendent gift ! 

What content does a shrine like that por- 
tend ? 

( To the Servants . ) 

Ho ! tarry yet a moment ! 

[She hands them a purse. 

Take this trifle 

As foretaste of reward for service ! richer fol- 
lows ! [Exit Servants. 

No letter and no key ! ’Tis passing strange ! 
Must such a treasure wait me un explor’d ? 

O curiosity ! O eager longing ! 

Suspedlest thou what mean these gifts to me? 

Governess. I doubt not thou thyself hast 
solv’d the riddle. 

It signifies a coming elevation. 

The finery of a princess is allow’d thee 
Because the King will soon declare thy rank. 

Eugenie. What makes thee think so? 

Governess. Oh, I know it well ! 

The secrets of the great are never kept. 

Eugenie. Well, if thou knowest, why should 
I dissemble? 

Shall I restrain before thee without reason 
My curiosity to see this gift ? The key 
Is here ! I know my father did forbid it. 

Yet what did he forbid ? To tell the secret 
Before the time. Yet thou already knowest 
The weighty news: what more is there to tell 
Than thou hast heard, and through thy love for 
me 

Hast kept in guard beneath the seal of silence? 
Why then delay? Come, let us open ! come ! 
So that the glory of the gifts may charm us ! 

Governess. Nay ! touch it not ! Remem- 
ber his forbiddance. 

Who knows the reason of the Duke’s com- 
mand ? 

Eugenie. He had a purpose for his prohi- 
bition, 

That purpose now is render’d nugatory ; 

Thou knowest all. Thou lovest me, thou art 
A faithful friend that can preserve a secret. 

So let us push the bolt and close the cham- 
ber, 

And let us quick together solve the mystery. 

[She shuts the chamber door and runs to the 
casket. 

Governess. (Restraining her.) The gold, 
the colors of the splendid fabrics, 

The soft light of the pearls, the gleam of 
jewels, 

Ah ! let them all remain unseen ! They tempt 
thee 

Beyond control to seek the fatal goal ! 





Eugenie. Not they, but what they signify, 
attract me. 

[She opens the box ; mirrors adorn Jhe cover . 
What costly raiment, lying folded there 
E’en as I touch it, shows before my eyes ! 

And do these mirrors not make swift demand 
To image forth the maiden in her jewels? 

Governess. Medea’s fiery garment seems 
to me 

To lie unfolded in my nerveless hand ! 

Eugenie. What Melancholy weaves its 
mist around thee? 

Think rather of delightful bridal feasts ! 

Come ! reach the treasures to me one by one ! 
That underdress ! how richly, sweetly gleam 
The silver gauze, the sparkle of its hues. 

Governess. ( Throwing the garme?it over 
Eugenie’s shoulders.) If e’er the rays 
of Favor’s sun should darken, 

The cause would be such glory’-s bright reflec- 
tion. 

Eugenie. A faithful heart deserves the 
rays of favor, 

And if they fail it draws them back again. — 
Now bring the gold-embroider’d overskirt, 
And spread the train with all its wealth of lace. 
The brilliancy of flowers has ting’d the gold 
Spread in metallic hues with tasteful choice. 
Am I not beautiful in this array? 

Governess. Yet beauty unadorn’d is 
honor’d more 

For its own splendor by the truly wise. 

Eugenie. The truly wise may treasure 
simple beauty, 

But most prefer the beauty that’s adorn’d. — 
Now bring the tender twilight of the pearls, 
The flashing glory of the splendid jewels. 

Governess. Yet not the appearance but 
the genuine worth 

Can satisfy the cravings of thy heart ! 

Eugenie. What is appearance having 
naught of substance, 

And what would substance be without ap- 
pearance ? 

Governess. And hast thou not enjoy’d 
within these walls 

The long untroubled days of sunny youth, 

Nor felt the secret bliss of holy rapture 
When cradled with the hearts of those that 
love thee ? 

Eugenie. The tender bud rejoices in its 
calyx 

So long as Winter’s frost besieges it ; 

But now the breath of Spring inspires its life, 
It bursts in blossoms, full of light and fra- 
grance ! 


1 
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Governess. But moderation gives a joy 
serene ! 

Eugenie. Provided that a moderate aim 
is set. 

Governess. He who enjoys submits to 
limitations. 

Eugenie. Thy arguments persuade me 
not, thus rob’d. 

Oh, would that this apartment might expand 
Until it reach’d the glory of the King’s. 

That splendid carpets deck’d the polish’d 
floors, 

That golden groins might overarch the vault ! 
And thus before the throne of royalty 
With humble pride, among the haughty nobles 
Reflecting back the smiling beams of grace, 

1 ’mid the circle of distinguish’d ones 
Should stand the most distinguish’d at the 
pageant. 

Oh, let me have the foretaste of this joy 
When all the world shall wonder at my for- 
tune. 

Governess. Thou’ it be an object not of 
wonder only : 

Envy will mark thee, hate will seek thy ruin. 

Eugenie. Success must ever raise the coils 
of envy. 

We learn to keep our guard when haters prowl. 

Governess. Humiliation oft surprises pride. 

Eugenie. Presence of mind will guard 
against surprise ! 

[ Turning to the dressing-case. 
Not yet have we examin’d everything. 

For self alone I do not ask this fortune ; 

With others would I all my treasures share. 

Governess. ( Taking out a jewel box.) 
Here written on this box the words: “For 
Gifts.” 

Eugenie. Then pray select the things that 
please thee most. 

Among these watches, boxes, take thy choice. 
Yet hold ! Be wary ! Who can tell ? Perchance 
Yet costlier things lie hid within the case ! 

Governess. Would that a powerful talis- 
man were here 

To win thy cruel brother’s love to thee ! 

Eugenie. The pure affections of the in- 
genuous heart 

May gradually soften his ill will. 

Governess. Yet those who strive to make 
more black his grudge 
Are pledg’d forever to oppose thy wishes. 

Eugenie. If they till now have sought to 
block my fortune, 

Yet since the grand decision has been made 
They will each one conform without a murmur. 
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Governess. That which thou hopest is not 
yet accomplish’d. 

Eugenie. Yet 'tis so safe that I can call 
it done. [ Returning to the case again. 

See what is lying m that long flat box ! 

Governess. (Uncovering it.) The love- 
liest ribbons, fresh and newly chosen ! 

Ah, let not curious contemplation ruin 

With dissipating tendency thy mind. 

Oh, would it might be, that my earnest warn- 
ing 

Should make a moment’s impress on thy mind. 

From the still circle thou wilt soon emerge 

On wider fields where anxious cares will harass, 

Where dangerous snares, where Death itself, 
perchance, 

From murderous hands of enemies await thee. 

Eugenie. Thou art unwell 1 How can 
my sure success 

Appear to thee as frightful as a spedtre ? 

[ Gazing into the box. 

What do I see? This roll ! ’tis verily 

The ribbon of the noblest princely order ! 

This also I must wear then ! Come 1 make 
haste ! 


I wish to see its whole effedl ! ’Tis part 
Of this superb array. It must be tried ! 

[ The order is attached. 
Now prate to me of death ! now prate of 
danger 1 

What nobler grace than when a man can stand 
In all the bravery of heroic garb 
Amid his peers in presence of his King? 

What gives more satisfaction to the eye 
Than robes that tell of splendid lines of 
knights? 

; This raiment and its colors are they not 
i A symbol of the danger ever near? 

| The sash, significant of war, wherewith 
A man with dauntless courage girds himself? 
My friend, my love! Whatever ornament 
Is emblematical of peril, that 
Must, of necessity, be dangerous ! 

1 So give me then the sentiment of courage 
To meet the dangers menacing my path, 
Array’d, as now, in splendid princely garb. 
Henceforth, irrevocable is my fortune. 

Governess. (Aside.) The fate that calls 
thee is irrevocable. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I. — The Antechamber of the 
Duke, furnished in ?nagnificent modern 
style . 

Secretary. Secular Priest. 

Secretary. Tread silently into this deathly 
silence ! 

The palace is as quiet as the tomb. 

The Duke is sleeping, and the servants all, 
Touch'd by his grief, are bent in sympathy. 

He sleeps ! I bless' d him as I saw him lie 
Wrapp'd in unconsciousness upon his pillow 
Peacefully breathing. The excess of woe 
Has yielded to the healing balm of Nature. 

The moment that shall wake him, that I fear — 
A man of grief before you will appear ! 

Secular Priest. I am prepar’d to see him, I 
doubt it not. 

Secretary. An hour or two ago the tidings 
came 

That fair Eugenie had been thrown and kill’d, j 
You must confirm it : say that she was brought 
Unto your chapel as the nearest place 
That they could take her from the treacherous 
ground. 


Where, boldly courting death, she forc’d her 
steed. 

Secular Priest. And in the meantime she 
is far away? 

Secretary. With breathless haste the speed- 
ing coursers fly. 

Secular Priest. To whom entrust you 
such a weighty task ? 

Secretary. The prudent goodwife who is 
wholly ours. 

Secular Priest. To What far region have 
you sent the maid ? 

Secretary. The port that lies most distant 
in this realm. 

Secular Priest. And will a foreign shore 
receive her next ? 

Secretary. The favoring wind will bear 
her quickly hence. 

Secular Priest. And will they here for- 
ever think her dead ? 

Secretary. The purport of thy fidlion shall 
decide. 

Secular Priest. And so this error from 
the very first 

Will sway the fortune of all coming time. 
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Her very grave is feign’d, and for her body 
A mask shall cheat the eye. Her lovely image 
Shall shatter in a thousand pieces. Horror 1 
Shall sear my wretched hearer’s loving heart, 

As though with fire, because of this misfor- , 
tune. 

All think her dead, she disappears forever 
Within the ashes, gray, of nothingness. 

Then each of us will quickly turn to life, 

And in the tumult of the busy world 

Forget that she too, though so far away, J 

Still breathes the air of life among the living, j 

Secretary. Dost thou with utter boldnessj ; 
face the deed ? 

Will not remorse remain with bitter sting? 

Secular Priest. Thou askest such a ques- 
tion? We are firm. 

Secretary. An inward dissatisfaction often- 
times 

Against our will accompanies an action. 

Secular Priest. What do I hear? art thou 
become repentant, 

Or wilt thou only test me if I be 
A worthy pupil in the arts thou teachest ? 

Secretary. Never sufficiently do men re- 

flea ! 

Secular Priest. They should reflea before j 
the deed’s begun. 

Secretary. ’Tis not too late before the ; 
deed is done. 

Secular Priest. For me the door of fore- 
thought is shut fast. 

The time for that was when I still delay’d 
Within the Paradise of simple joys : 

When, bounded by the garden’s cosy hedge, 

I grafted trees that I myself had planted, 

And fed my table from the narrow beds, 

When still contentment in the little house 
Supplied a sense of having wealth unbounded, 
And when, according to my light, I spoke I 
Unto the congregation from my heart, 

A friend with friends, a father with his chil- ( 
dren, i 

And gave my hand to aid the worthy man, 

And stopp’d the bad man and the sin he did. i 
Oh, would that some beneficent spirit had | 
then 

Turn’d from mv door thy hesitating steps, 
Whereto thou, weary, thirsty from the chase, i 
Didst come to knock and with thy flattering j 
ways, 

Thy wily words, didst lay a spell upon me ! 
That beauteous day on which our friendship ; 

hung _ j 

Peace spread her wings and fled forever from i 
me ! I 


Secretary. We brought thee many pleas- 
ures, did we not ? 

Secular Priest. And many anxious wants 
which weight me down. 

I felt my poverty to see the rich. 

Anxiety oppress’d me, for 1 lack’d ; 

And in my need I ask’d for help from others. 
You brought me aid : dearly I pay for it. 

You took me as the comrade of your fortune. 
You took me as the complice of your detds — 
Nay, rather should I say the slave, for such 
You made the once free now abandon’d man. 
You gave him pay forsooth, but yet denied 
The sole reward which he had dared to ask. 
Secretary. Have faith that we shall load 
thee down ere long 
With honors, benefices and estates. 

Secular Priest. But those are not the 
things that I expedt. 

Secretary. And now what new demand 
hast thou conceiv’d? 

Secular Priest. You use me as a tool de- 
void of feelings 

Thus once again. This noble child ye thrust 
Forth from the living circle of her friends. 

’Tis I must palliate, must hide the deed, 

Yet you determine and I have no voice. 
Henceforth I ask to join your secret conclave 
Where frightful deeds are plann’d, where every 
man 

Proud of his strength and genius bends the 
course 

Of monstrous adtions unavoidable. 

Secretary. That thou so closely art with 
us allied 

Gives thee a new and potent claim upon us. 
With weighty secrets shalt thou soon be trusted. 
And so be patient and control thyself. 

Secular Priest. I am, and far more patient 
than you think. 

Long since I saw the purport of your plans. 
He only merits secret consecration 
Who through presentiment anticipates. 

Secretary. What dost thou guess? What 
dost thou know? 

Secular Priest. Let that 

Be spared until we meet at midnight’s hour. 
Alas! this maiden’s melancholy fate 
Has vanish’d like a brook in ocean’s tide, 
When I consider how ye lift yourselves 
In secret in a mighty party schism, 

And hope, by treacherous wiles, to oust the 
King, 

And foist yourselves as rulers on the land. 

Not you alone, for others also strive 
In rivalry with you to reach your goal. 



And so ye undermine the throne and State. 
Who shall be rescued from the impending 
fate? 

Secretary. Hush ! Some one conies ! 
Hide in this secret closet. 

When it is time I’ll summon thee to enter. 


SCENE II. 

Duke. Secretary. 

Duke. O baleful light ! thou call’st me 
back to life, 

Thou bringest me to knowledge of the world 
And of myself again. How barren, bare and 
hollow 

Lies all before me now, and burn’d to ashes! 

A heap of ruins is my happiness ! 

Secretary. If each and every of thy faith- 
ful friends 

Who suffer with thee at this hour could bear 
A portion of thy sorrows, how would ’st thou 
Not feel thyself renew’d in strength and 
courage ! 

Duke. The wound to love like love itself 
remains 

Incurable, unending ! Now I know 
The terrible disaster which befalls 
The man who misses his accustom’d weal. 

Oh, why did you allow these well-known walls 
To shine upon me with their bravery 
Of gold and color, calling back the days — 
The yesterdays — of my complete delight 
With chilling sense of loss? Why did you not 
Envelop halls and chambers with black crape, 


So that the everlasting shades of night, 

Without me as within, might cast their gloom? 

Secretary. Oh, would that still thy many 
blessings might 

In spite of loss seem something in thy sight ! 

Duke. A dream embodied, free from spirit 
bonds ! 

She was the living soul that fill’d this house. 
Whene’er I wak’d how sweet before mine eyes 
Hover’d the image of the lovely maiden ! 

Here oft I found a leaflet from her hand, 

A soulful, heartfelt word for morning greet- 
ing ! 

Secretary. How oft the wish to give her 
father joy 

Express’d itself in fresh melodious verse ! 

Duke. The hope of seeing her alone re- 
liev’d 

The weary hours of slow laborious days ! 

Secretary. And when delay and hindrance 
clogg’d the wheels, 

With what impatience hast thou yearn’d for 
her, 

As the rash lover yearns to see his mistress. 

Duke. Make no compare between the fire 
of youth 

Devouring selfishly the thing it clutches 
And that ecstatic glow a father feels 
Who, fill’d with contemplation rapt, rejoices 
At all development of wondrous powers, 

At all the giant strides in culture’s path. 

The present is the pledge that love demands. 
The future is the parent’s treasur’d boon. 
There lie the spreading acres of his hopes, 
And there the ripening harvest of his joys ! 

Secretary. Alas ! these boundless pleas- 
ures thou hast lost ; 

This ever blossoming hope is now destroy’d. 
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Duke. And have I lost it ? But a moment 
since 

Its perfe<5l glory fill’d my joyful soul. 

Alas ! ’tis gone ! Let your laments arise. 

Let grief destroy this solid edifice 
Which age too generous has preserv’d till now ! 
Accurs’d be all that’s left to me 1 accurs’d 1 
And all that shakes and totters now be wel- 
come ! 

Boil up, ye floods, break o’er the dykes and 
change 

The land to sea ! Ye raging gulfs, o’erwhelm 
In dire destru&ion ship and crew and treas- 
ure ! 

Spread out, ye war-compelling ranks, and drown 
The fields with gore and every form of death l 
Flash forth, ye lightning bolts, across the 
waste 

And blast the haughty heads of solid towers, 
Cast stone from stone, let flames arise and 
scourge 

With horrid fury all the haunts of men, 

That I, ring’d round by universal sorrow. 

May bend before the Fate that hounds me ! 

Secretary. This unexpected tragedy so 
monstrous 

Weighs fearfully upon thee, noble Duke ! 

Duke. Most suddenly it came, not unfore- 
warn’d ! 

A happy Fate brought her from realms of death, 
And in my arms she came to life again. 

I saw with hasty passing glance the horror 
Which now confronts me with its frozen stare. 
I should have punish’d then her recklessness, 
Have set my face with sternest opposition 
Against her daring, and have check’d the mad- 
ness 

Which blindly deem’d itself invulnerable. 
Immortal, and which sent her from the cliff, 
Through wood and stream and thicket like a 
bird. 

Secretary, How should such deeds made 
certain by success 

Have given presentiment of coming woe ? 

Duke. The presage of these woes full well 
I felt 

When I the last — when I the last time saw — 
Yea ! speak it out — the devastating word 
That builds a hedge of darkness round thy 
way ! 

Oh, would that I had seen her once again ! 
Perchance, I might have warded off this blow ! 
I would have knelt before her, would have 
pray’d, 

Have warn’d her, with a father’s faithful warn- 
ing, 


To spare herself and me, and for the sake 
Of future fortune to attempt no risk, 

Though tempted by the madness of the chase. 
Alas 1 this hour was not vouchsaf’d to me 1 
And now I’ve lost my precious child forever. 
She is no more I Her boldness only grew 
From having easily escap’d that fall. 

And no one there to warn her, none to guide ! 
The discipline of childhood was forgotten ! 
Whose hands did I entrust with such a treas- 
ure? 

The bands compliant, pampering, of a woman I 
No stringent word to bend my daughter’s will 
In ways of temperate reasonableness ! 

With freedom uncon troll’d she let her roam 
j O’er every field that offer’d reckless daring. 

I felt it oft and often half confess’d 
That she was ill watch’d by her governess. 
Secretary. Oh, cast not blame upon that 
hapless creature ! 

In company with deathless grief she wanders, 
God knows in what far land, now, unconsol’d! 
She fled ! for who could look thee in the face 
If conscious that the least reproach were due? 
Duke. Oh, let me wreak my wrath on 
blameless others 

Lest in despair I tear myself in pieces ! 

For I myself must bear the blame, though 
heavy. 

Did I not with my foolish fond beginnings 
Tempt death and danger on my darling’s 
head ? 

It was my pride to see the maiden win 
The mastery of every undertaking. 

And now I pay the fearful price in full. 

In carriage, in the saddle should she shine, 

A heroine for guiding foaming steeds ! 

Or diving through the water did she seem 
A goddesa to command the elements. 

: And so she thought to conquer every danger. 
Ah me ! instead of giving preservation 
The wont of danger now has brought her 
death ! 

Secretary. The wont of duty’s grand be- 
hests has brought 

Death to the ne’er-to-be- forgotten maiden ! 
Duke. Explain thyself! 

Secretary. And shall I wake thy pain 
By telling of the childlike noble a6tion ? 

Her aged, first and highly-honored friend 
And teacher, from this city dwells remote, 

In melancholy, pain, misanthropy. 

’Twas she alone was able to console him. 
Compassion put this on her as a duty ; 

But often when she wish’d to visit him 
Her governess denied her. But she plann’d 
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To .compass it. She boldly used the hours 
Devoted to her morning ride to dash 
With splendid wild impetuosity 
And visit the aged, well-beloved man. 

A single groom alone was in the secret. 

This time he must have put the saddle on 
As we suspeft ; for he cannot be found. 

The wretched man and that unhappy woman 
Both vanish'd from the world from fear of thee. 
Duke. Fortunate both ! who nothing have 
to fear, 

Whose sorrow for their master's vanish’d joy 
Has lightly chang’d to mere anxiety. 

I too have naught to fear, have naught to hope, 
So let me hear the whole and spare me not 
The least detail ! My soul is iron wrought. 


SCENE III. 

Duke. Secretary. Secular Priest. 

Secretary. Until this very moment, 
honor’d Prince, 

Have I refrain’d from calling in a man 
Who, also sad, appears before thee now. 

He is the priest who from the hand of death 
Receiv’d thy daughter, and when hope was none 
Of saving her, with all a father’s care 
Provided everything that love could do. 


SCENE IV. 

Duke. Secular Priest. 

Secular Priest. How earnestly, exalted 
Prince, have I 

Cherish’d the wish to come before thy presence! 
Now it is gratified, but at a moment j 

When thou and I with thee art bent with grief ! | 
Duke. Unwelcome messenger, e’en so, be ! 
welcome ! | 

Thou hast beheld her last, thy heart has felt j 
The pathos of her last long yearning look, | 
Her last word hast thou reverently heard. 

Her last sigh hast thou met with kind response. 
Oh, tell me, did she speak ? What were her 
words ? 

Remember’d she her father? Dost thou bring 
me 

A heartfelt “ farewell ” from her dying lips? j 


Secular Priest. We bid the unwelcome 
messenger be welcome 
So long as he is silent and our hearts 
Hold room for hope, for doubting still hold 
room. 

Bad tidings spoken are detestable. 

Duke. Why dost thou hesitate? What 
deeper grief 

Can I experience? She is no more. 

And peace and silence at this moment hover 
Above her tomb. Whate'er she may have 
suffer’d 

Is past for her : for me begins. But speak. 
Secular Priest. A universal calamity is 
death. 

Consider thus the evil which has come, 

And let the path by which she pass’d away 
Be hid in darkness like the shades of night. 
Not every one can tread the flowery path 
That leads unto the silent realm of shadows. 
With forceful pain destru<5lion often comes 
And brings through pangs of hell eternal 
peace. 

Duke. She suffer’d much ? 

Secular Priest. She suffer’d much, not 
long. 

Duke. There was a moment while my 
darling suffer’d, 

A moment that she cried in vain for aid ! 

And I, where was I then ? What enterprise, 
What scene of pleasure chain’d me at the 
time ? 

Did nothing presage what a woful thing 
Was come to rend in fragments all my life? 
Her cry I heard not, and I felt no sign 
Of that misfortune struck so surely home. 
Far-working holy sympathy’s foreboding 
Is but a fable. Sensitive and firm, 

Shut in by his environment, man feels 
The present good or else the present evil ; 

And love itself is deaf to distant sounds. 
Secular Priest. The very utmost com- 
fort speech can give 
I feel how little can avail thee now. 

Duke. A word can wound more readily 
than heal ; 

And grief, renew’d, forever strives in vain 
To bring again the days of vanish’d joy. 

And was there then no skill, no art availing 
To call the fleeting spirit back to life ? 

What was thy first expedient? Oh, tell me. 
What didst thou do to save her? Thou didst 
not 

Leave any means untried ! 

Secular Priest. Alas ! Too late 

When I had found her was it to devise. 
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Duke. Then if forever I must mourn the 
loss 

Of her young life’s delightful power 
Let me deceive my grief with deeper grief, 

Let me immortalize her dear remains ! 

Come, let us visit her ! Where does she lie ? 
Secular Priest. A worthy chapel holds 
the maiden’s tomb, 

Kept consecrate and silent ! From the altar 
Across the iron bars I see the spot ; 

And while I live my prayers for her shall rise. 
Duke. Oh, come and lead me thither! 
With us twain 

Shall go the wisest of all wise physicians. 

Her beauteous body we will snatch perforce 
Before corruption work. With choicest drugs 
We will preserve the treasure of her body ; 
And of the atoms which erewhile were join’d 
In that incomparable, priceless form, 

None shall return unto the dust again. 

Secular Priest. What can I say ? Must I 
confess the whole? 

Thou canst not go ! Alas ! the form distorted, 
No stranger could behold it without horror ! 
And in a father’s eyes — it could not be ! 

No, God forbid ! thou must not look upon her. 
Duke. What new device of torment threat- 
ens me? 

Secular Priest. Oh, let me hold my 
peace, that words of mine 
May not abuse remembrance of the lost ! 

Let me conceal the appalling sight of her 
Dragg’d through the thicket, through the 
mangling rocks. 

Disabled and disfigur’d and distorted. 

Bleeding and crush’d, unrecognizable, 

And lifeless, hanging from my arm. And I 
With flooding tears — I bless’ d the solemn hour 
When I renounc’d a father’s holy hope. 

Duke. Thou hast not been a father. Thou 
art one 

Of those self-seeking, hard, self-centred men 
Who let their narrow lives unfruitful run, 

To end in gloom. So get thee gone ! I hate 
The very sight of thee ! 

Secular Priest. I knew ’twas so. 

Who could forgive the bringer of such tidings? 

[ Turns to go. 

Duke. Forgive me and remain ! Hast 
ever seen 

A pidture limn’d by art’s consummate skill 
That once and once again thy recolledlion 
Has striven to catch in all its wondrous beauty? 
Oh, if thou hadst, then hadst thou surely never 
So ruthlessly destroy’d the image which, for me, 
Built with its thousand lines of loveliness, , 


Was all the world of fortune and of joy, — 
And pleasure in remembrance so dispell’d ! 
Secular Priest. What should I do? 
Condudt thee to the tomb 
Bedew’d with countless tears from strangers’ 
eyes 

Before I laid the rotting corpse away 
To fall in mouldering peaceful dissolution ! 
Duke. Silence! unfeeling man ! thou only 
add’ st 

New torments to the pain thou think’st to 
soothe. 

Ah, woe ! the elements, no longer rul’d 
By that fair spirit of order, now destroy 
In noiseless conflict what was godlike once. 

If o’er her growth and swift development 
Paternal fancy hover’d, full of care, 

So now before the insistence of despair 
The joy of life is turn’d to dust and ashes. 
Secular Priest. What light and air have 
made in fleeting form 
Is kept for long within the sealed tomb. 

Duke. The custom of the ancients was a 
wise one: 

That when the adlive spirit pass’d away 
The agency of purifying fire 
Should solve the long and earnest work of 
nature, 

Completed in the noble human form. 

And when the flames their ruddy billows toss’ d 
Rolling to heaven and ’mid the clouds was seen 
The eagle’s mighty wing significant. 

Then tears were dried and friends forsaken 
gaz’d 

With vision clarified up to the realms 
Where sat the new-crown’d god upon Olympos. 
Oh, gather for me in a costly urn 
The sad remains of flesh consum’d to ashes, 

So that the yearning arms outstretch’d in vain 
May clasp reality, that I may press 
Against my breast so full of emptiness 
The painfulest possession of my life ! 

Secular Priest. Ever more bitter grief 
becomes by grieving. 

Duke. By grieving grief at last becomes 
enjoyment. 

Oh, would that wandering ever on and on 
I, laden with my melancholy burden 
Of shrunken ashes, might with feeble footsteps 
In expiation come where last I saw her. 

There lay she dead within my arms, and there 
Deceiv’d I saw her come to life again. 

I thought I clasp’d her, thought I held her fast, 
But now she is forever torn from me. 

But there will I immortalize my sorrow. 

A tribute to her rescue did I vow, 
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Enraptur’d by the marvel of my dream. 

E’en now the gardener’s skilful hand is making 
Through wood and fell a labyrinth of paths, 
Enclosing round about the sacred spot 
Where to his heart my royal master press’d 
My daughter, and her princely birth confess’d. 
Where henceforth symmetry and just proportion 
Would grace the spot which brought me hap- 
piness. 

There not a hand shall labor ! Half completed 
This plan shall be an emblem of my fate. 

But the memorial — that I still shall found. 
Heap’d up of unhewn bowlders, orderless, 
There will I wander, there in silence dwell 
Till Death at last shall bring desir’d relief. 

Oh, let me there, like stone, dream life away, 
Until the slender trace of former cafe 
Shall vanish from this melancholy desert. 

In freedom shall the meadow green with grass 
And bough with bough in wildness inter- 
twine, 

The bending birch’s head shall sweep the 
ground, 

The tender saplings wax to mighty trees, 

And moss shall clothe around the slippery 
stems. 

Time passes without note : for she is gone 
By whose development I mark'd the years. 
Secular Priest. And will that man whose 
pleasure oft has been 
To mingle in the beneficent whirl of life 
Allow himself to shun the busy world 
And choose the monotony of loneliness, 
Because a burden unendurable 
Has roll’d upon him with its threatening doom ? 
Go forth ! with eagle swiftness through the 
land, 

Through foreign kingdoms, that before thy 
mind 

The world and all its glories may arise. 

Duke. What have I in the world to look 
for now, 

When she no longer meets my eye who was 
The only objeCt that I cared to see ? 

Shall stream and mountain, vale and wood and 
fell, 

In varied panorama pass before me, 

And only wake the bitter need I feel 
To hold once more the form so dearlv lov’d? 
From mountain-top down to the ocean wide 
What would the wealth of nature be to me — 
Recalling me to poverty and loss? 

Secular Priest. But novel wealth lies 
close before thy hand ! 

Duke. ’Tis through the eye undimm’d of 
youth alone 


| That things familiar vivified can stir us ; 

I When the enthusiasm long despis’d 
! Conies to us pleasantly from childish lips. 

I And so I plann’d to show her all the realm, 

! The peopled plains, the forest depths, the 
| rivers, 

l And all the boundless majesty of ocean, 

So that the intoxication of her gaze 
When turn’d upon the infinite of space 
Should fill my soul with infinite of love ! 
Secular Priest. If thou, exalted Prince, 
didst not aspire 

To spend the glorious days of fullest life 
In contemplation, if activity 
In doing for unnumber’d multitudes 
Gave thee the precedent unto the throne 
For noble service in the common good, 
Instead of accident of kingly birth, 

Thus in the name of all I summon thee : 

Take courage ! Let the melancholy hours 
Which darken thy horizon be, for others, 
Through consolation, counsel, aid, no less 
Than for thyself, bright hours of happiness. 
Duke. How shallow and disgusting such a 
life, 

Where every motion, every impulse brings 
Ever new need of motion, need of impulse, 

1 And no desir’d result at last rewards. 

That did I see in her alone : for her 
I strove and won with pleasure keen 
That I might build a realm of pleasing for- 
tune. 

j So I was genial, was a friend to all, 
i Obliging, quick, in deed and counsel lavish, 
j * 4 It is the father in me that they love,” 
j I said; “they thank the father, and, in time, 
The daughter will they welcome as their 
friend.” 

Secular Priest. No time is left for senti- 
mental musings ! 

| Exalted Prince, quite different thoughts de- 
mand thee. 

Shall I the secret hazard ? I the humblest 
Among thy servitors? The eager glances 
Of all are turn’d to thee, these dubious days, 
Thy solid worth, thy strength undeviating. 
Duke. The happy man alone feels worth 
and strength ! 

Secular Priest. The pain intense of woes 
intolerable 

Are bail unto the moment for vast meaning. 

, Let me have pardon if I boldly wage 
To speak the confidential tidings out ! 
i How from below fermenting passions seethe ! 

How ineffectual the force above ! 

| Not every one has sight to see but thou 
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And if the robe in which thou movest lie not, 
Then lead me to the place where patience 
dwells, — 

Unto the monastery, and leave me there 
In universal silence, silent, bowed, 

To sink, a weary mortal, to the vault. 

Secular Priest. Me scarcely it becomes 
to recommend 

The world to thee : yet boldly will I speak ! 
Not in the grave nor yet upon the grave 
The noble man will waste his wealth of long- 
ing. 

He turns unto himself, and full of wonder 
He finds the lost again within his heart. 

Duke. The fadt that such a treasure still 


More than the multitude in which I move. 

Oh, do not falter now the storm draws nigh, 
But seize the helm and guide the weltering 
ship 

For the advantage of thy fatherland. 

Forget thy grief : else will a thousand fathers 
Like thee their children mourn, a thousand 
children 

Call vainly for their fathers, and the cries 
Of mourning mothers echo horribly 
Against the pitiless hollow prison walls. 

Oh, bring an offering of thy grief and pain 
Unto the altar of the common weal. 

And all whom thou wilt rescue from this 
doom 

Thou shalt in compensation win as children.- j 
Duke. From gloomy corners do not raise 
again 

The swarm opaque of spedtres to oppress me, 
Which through my daughter’s wonder-working 
power 

Were often bann’d and readily put to flight. 
That all-compelling might of love is vanish’d 
Which sang unto my soul in pleasant dreams. 
Now heavy on me weighs with solid pressure 
The adtual present, threatening to crush me. 
Away ! away ! Take me from out the world 1 


remains 

When far and farther flies the treasure lost, 
That is the torment Avhich the parted member 
Forever torn away must still renew 
Upon the pang-wrench’d, palpitating body. 
Dismember’d life who can unite again ? 
Annihilated ! who rebuild? 

Secular Priest. The spirit ! 

The spirit of man for whom is nothing lost 
Which once was priz’d and held in firm pos- 
session. 

So lives Eugenie still, within thy mind, 
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Which she erewhile sustain’d, in which she 
stirr’d 

Perception of the wondrous works of Nature. 
Still as a lofty pattern doth she work, 
Protecting thee from common things and bad 
Which, every hour, may meet thee. And the 
glory 

Reflected from her noble truth will banish 
The empty falsehood that would sting thee. 

So through her power feel that thy strength is 
doubled, 

And give her back a life invulnerable 
Which can be shatter’d by no earthly force. 

Duke. Nay, let some intricate net of death 
encoil me 


With gloomy glowering web of woven dreams. 
And, O thou image, perfect in thy beauty, 
Remain for me forever young and change- 
less ! 

Around me let the pure light of thine eyes 
Forever shine! -Where’er my steps may 
wander 

Do thou go with me, pointing out the way 
Amid the thorny labyrinth of earth ! 

Thou art no figment of a dream ! I see thee ! 
Just as thou wast, art thou. Almighty God 
Conceiv’d thee perfect, perfect wast thou 
made. 

Thou art a portion of the Infinite, 

The Endless, and thou art forever mine. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I. — Park at the port. On one side 
a palace , on the other a church; in the 
background a row of trees through which 
the pert is seen below. Eugenie, enveloped 
in a veil \ seated on a bench in the back- 
ground, with face turned to the sea . 

Governess. Counsellor. In the foreground \ 

Governess. A wretched business unavoid- 
ably 

Compels me from the Kingdom’s central heart, 
The distria of the capital, to seek 
The limits of the solid land, this haven, 

With strenuous care forever at my heels 
And dubious distance ever beckoning on. 

How would the counsel and the sympathy 
Of some strong man reliable and noble 
Shine on me as a blessed guiding star ! 

Forgive me, therefore, if I come to thee 
And bring this charter which shall justify | 
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The formidable purpose that I own ! 
for I have heard thy name in hearty praise 
Once in the halls where righteous judgment sways 
As worthy aid, but now as perfect judge. 
Counsellor. ( Who meantime thoughtfully 
contemplates the paper.) Not my desert 
but my endeavor won 

Perchance my meed of praise. But strange it 
seems 

That him whom thou hast righteous call’d and 
noble, 

Thou should’ st demand in aid, and mock his eyes 
With such a paper which can only fill 
His bosom with disgust and sheer abhorrence. 
Of right, of judgment, let no word be spoken. 
This deed is violence, is tyranny ! 

E’en if the treatment wise and skilful be ! 

A child of noble birth is given over 

For death or life — Tspeak not too severely? — 

Is given over to thy will alone. 



All, be they officers, civilians, soldiers, 

Are bidden to protect thee, and to do 
To her whate’er thy word as law may say. 

[ Gives back the paper. 
Governess. Here show thy wisdom as a 
righteous umpire. 

Let not this paper bring complaint alone ! 

To me, the deeply blamed, oh, lend an ear ! 
Consider favorably my proposition ! 

Of noble blood the peerless maiden sprang. 
With every gift, with every virtue grac’d 
By Nature as inalienable right, 

E’en though the law denies her other 
And now has banish’d her. ’Tis I must lead 
her 

Forth from the circle of her friends and hence 
Go with her as her guardian to the islands. 
Counsellor. To certain death she goes : 
where heated vapors 
With slow insinuating poison work. 

There must this flower of heaven quickly 
wither, 

The color mantling on her cheek must fade ! 
The form must disappear which yearning eyes 
Would ever wish to keep preserv’d from ill. 
Governess. Before thou judgest, listen to 
the end. 

The girl is innocent (what need of proof?) 

Yet is the cause of evils numberless. 

An angry God between two parties plac’d her 
Like Discord’s apple, and they now contend, 
Forever separated on the question. 

The one would see her rais’d to highest sta- 
tion, 

The other strives to push her from the ground. 
Both were of stout resolve. A labyrinth 
Of cunning, weird devices hedg’d her fate, 
Plot cross’d with counterplot and end was none 
Until impatient passion brought a crisis, 
Precipitating moments big with doom. 
Dissimulation then forgot its bounds, 

And violence fraught with peril to the State 
Broke forth in all its threatening fury. 

And now to keep the guilty from their guilt, 
And check them, a decree divine is made 
That strikes my charge, the innocent occasion 
Of all the coil, and crushes me with her. 
Counsellor. The instrument I blame not, 
scarce can judge 

Those powers that work with such high hand. 
Alas ! 

They also are the slaves of tyrant fate 
And rarely adt from free deliberation. 
Solicitude and fear of greater evils 
Ofttimes compel the monarch into deeds 
Which are unjust and yet must needs be done. 


Complete thy necessary task ! Begone 

Out of the narrow boundaries of my Eden. 

Governess. *Tis that I seek, and thither 
turn my steps, 

In hope to find relief. Thou’ It not repulse 
me ! 

I long have tried to draw entrancing pidtures 

Before the worthy maiden of the pure de- 
lights 

Which might await her in the calm content- 
ment 

Within the circles of the burgher classes. 

If she would but renounce her high ambition 

And claim the safeguard of an honest hus- 
band. 

Would turn her eyes from sweet forbidden re- 
gions 

Where danger, banishment and death surround 
her 

To look with favor on a simple home, 

Then all were solv’d, my bitter task fulfill’d, 

And I, rejoicing in my fatherland, 

Releas’d from care could still see peaceful 
hours. 

Counsellor. A web of wondrous circum- 
stance thou showest. 

Governess. I show it to a wise and resolute 
man . 

Counsellor. A suitor to thy mind could 
win the maid ? 

Governess. She should be his and richly- 
dower’d withal. 

Counsellor. Who could so rashly make a 
grave decision ? 

Governess. With sudden purpose inclina- 
tion adts. 

Counsellor. To link one’s life with fate 
unknown were madness. 

Governess. One glance at her is warrant 
of her worth. 

Counsellor. The wife’s foes are the foes 
of husband also. 

Governess. When she is wed conies recon- 
ciliation. 

Counsellor. And will her husband know 
the maiden’s secret? 

Governess. If he is trusty, trust will be 
bestow’d. 

Counsellor. And will she freely sandlion 
such alliance? 

Governess. A dread alternative will weight 
her choice. 

Counsellor. Is it fair to woo in such ex- 
tremity ? 

Governess. He who would rescue must 
not reason fine. 
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Counsellor. Pray, what before all else 
dost thou demand? 

Governess. That thy resolve shall be con* 
firm’d at once. 

Counsellor. And is the peril of thy fate 
so pressing ? 

Governess. The busy sailors yonder spur 
the voyage. 

Counsellor. Hast thou advised her yet 
of such a step ? 

Governess. I hinted thus with quick sig- 
nificance. 

Counsellor. And did she not, indignant, 
spurn the thought ? 

Governess. Her former fortune then was 
all too nigh. 

Counsellor. The glorious fancies, will they 
ever fade? 

Governess. The awful ocean puts them all 
to flight. 

Counsellor. She hates to leave her father- 
land forever? 

Governess. She hates to leave it, and to 
me 'tis death. 

Thou, noble sir, by happy fortune found, 

Oh, let us not exchange uncertain words. 

Thy heart is young and in it dwells that virtue 
That needs bright faith and uncondition’d love 
For the accomplishment of treasur’d deeds. 

In sooth a splendid circle hems thee round 
Of men like thee — I would not say of equals. 
Oh, look around thee ! Look into thy heart 
And look into the hearts of all thy friends ! 
And if thou find’st an overflowing measure 
Of love, and charity and strength and courage, 
Then let the most deserving take this jewel 
And find the blessing that shall be his portion. 

Counsellor. I know, I feel thy dubious 
situation. 

I cannot with myself discreetly balance, 

As wisdom would demand, before I choose. 
Let me converse with her. 

[ The Governess retires towards Eugenie. 

What must be done 

’Tis fated will be done. In commonest things 
Volition, choice determine much. The highest 
That comes to us of good, who knows its 
source? 


SCENE II. 

Eugenie. Counsellor. 

Counsellor. E’en as thou comest to me, 
honor’d lady, 

I almost doubt if they have told me truly. 


Thou art unhappy, say they, yet thou bringest 
Where’er thou art prosperity and fortune. 
Eugenie. If I o’erwhelm’d in tribulation 
find 

The first to whom I turn my face and voice, 

So kind and noble, as thou seem’st to me, 
Then will my sorrow disappear, I hope. 

Counsellor. If on a man of wide ex- 
perience 

A lot like thine should fall, ’twere pitiful. 

But grief of youth when first oppress’d how 
sorely 

It calls for sympathy and love’s protection. 
Eugenie. Thus but a little time ago I 
came 

Up from the night of death to light of day. 

I knew not what befell, what accident 
Had hurl’d me headlong from the dizzy cliff. 
Then suddenly I rose, I recogniz’d 
The lovely world again. I saw the leech 
Struggling to stir the dying flames again ; 
Found in my father’s loving glance, his voice, 
My life again. And now a second time 
I waken from a more disastrous fall. 

Unknown and shadowy is the scene around 
me ; 

Strange to me are the faces of the men ; 

Thy gentleness itself is like a dream. 

Counsellor. If strangers feel for our ad- 
versity 

! Then are they nearer to us than our nearest, 
Who often look upon our grief with coldness, 
From very carelessness of wonted sight. 

Thy case is perilous, but who can say 
If yet there be not chance of safety for thee ? 
Eugenie. No answer can I make. Un- 
known to me 

The powers are which have brought about my 
exile. 

The woman whom thou spokest with knows 
well 

I suffer from the madden’d deeds of others. 
Counsellor. Although superior power with 
strenuous blow 

Has stricken hard thy fault so innocent, 

Thy error made so by an accident, 

No less respe<5t remains — and dawning love. 
Eugenie. The knowledge that my heart is 
pure within 

Makes strange the consequence of little errors. 
Counsellor. ’Tis sport to stumble on the 
level ground ; 

A single slip hurls from the precipice, 
i Eugenie. Upon those heights I wander’d 
| full of joy ; 

j Excess of rapture caus’d my foot to fail. 
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The coming fortune I anticipated ; 

My hands already grasp’d the precious pledge. 
A single moment and a little patience, 

And, as I fondly thought, the whole was mine. 
But rash desire o’erwhelm’d me. Swift temp- 
tation 

Made havoc with my resolution. Was that it? 
I saw, I told what was forbidden me 
To see, to tell. Is such a trifling fault 
So harshly punish’d? Does a lightly-given 
Injunction, seeming like a jocular test, 
Relentlessly condemn the breaker of it ? 

Oh, then ? tis true what ancient legends tell, 
Once deem’d incredible. The momentary, 
Thoughtless enjoyment of the apple brought 
Unending guilt and sorrow on the world. 

Thus also to my care a key was trusted. 
Forbidden treasures did I dare unlock, 

And I unlock’d the entrance to my tomb. 
Counsellor. Thou canst not find the evil’s 
primal source, 

And were it found it still would flow forever. 
Eugenie. In trifling faults I seek it. I 
impute 

To idle fancy blame for such disaster ; 

But higher, higher let suspicion rest. 

The twain to whom I owed my life’s complete- 
ness, 

Those glorious men, apparently were friends. 
But now the discord of unstable parties 
Which long had coil’d in dusky hiding-places 
Perchance is breaking forth in open feud. 

And what surrounded me as fear and care 
Has reach’d its crisis, while it crushes me 
And threats annihilation to the world. 

Counsellor. I pity thee. Destruction of 
a world 

Thou prophesiest since thy grief is sore. 

Did not the earth seem fortunate and joyful 
When, as a happy child, thou play’dst ’mid 
flowers ? 

Eugenie. The fortune of the earth who 
ever saw 

Bedeck’d in more attractive hues than I? 

Ah ! what magnificence, what purity, 

What fulness, fill’d my life ! The satisfaction 
Of every human want seem’d but a tithe 
Of all the riches squander’d for my pleasure. 
And who provided me this Paradise? 

A loving father, who, negleCting naught 
Of least or greatest, prodigally pour’d 
Bewildering wealth of treasures in my hands, 
And form’d me, body and mind alike, to carry 
The weight of such responsibility. 

If my surroundings seem’d effeminate, 

And comfort pour’d its subtile poison round, 


Then knightly sports invited me away 
To fight with danger on the mettlesome steed. 
Ofttimes I yearn’d to visit far horizons 
■ To view the bounds of countries new and 
strange, 

And this my noble father promis’d me. 

I He promis’d me to take me o’er the sea. 

| He hop’d to join in loving sympathy 
i In my first rapture in the infinite. 

; And here I stand alone and gaze far out, 

| And closer seems the world to hedge me in. 

O God ! how limited are earth and heaven 
To human hearts left wholly to themselves. 
Counsellor. Thou hapless one ! How 
like a meteor 

With fell destruction in its train 
Thou sweepest down upon me from on high, 
Disturbing all the current of my life 1 
l The joy which in the boundless sea I took 
! Henceforth is turn’d to pain by thee. When 
i Phoebus 

Prepares to couch upon his fiery pyre 
And every eye is soften’d with delight, 

My face will then be turn’d away, and tears 
j Will flow in sorrow for thee and thy fate. 

; Far on the rim of night-surrounded ocean 
, I see thy path beset by want and sorrow ! 
Depriv’d of all thy wonted joys and comforts, 
Afflicted hopelessly with trials new ! 

| The glowing arrows of the sun are pour’d 
Upon a land scarce sever’d from the tide ; 

1 The pestilence of poisonous dampness born 
’ Hovers in murky vapors o’er the lowlands, 
j I see thee in the valley of the shadow 
Languid and pale, fading from day to day. 

| Must she who stands before me fair and bloom - 

| ing 

i So prematurely die a living death? 

| Eugenie. Thou callest shapes of horror up 
l>efore me. 

; There, there they banish me? To yonder 
; land 

| From childhood painted in the gloomiest 
colors, 

The very hiding-place of hell on earth : 

! Where ’mid foul swamps the serpent and the 
tiger, 

Through reeds and tangled thorn-brakes lurk- 
; ing, crawl ; 

Where swarms of inseCts arm’d with cruel 
j stings 

j Like living clouds surround the wanderer ; 
j Where every wind-breath, weighted with dis- 
I comfort 

: And deadly, shortens life by precious hours. 

! I thought to ask thee ; now thou seest, beg 
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With importunity the hapless maid : 

Thou canst, thou wilt avert this fate from me. 
Counsellor. A talisman of frightful po- 
tency 

The woman who hath brought thee hither j 
holds. 

Eugenie. What use are law and order if j 
they fail 

To shelter childhood from the crafts of crime? I 
Who then are you, who with your empty pride 
In justice boast of quelling lawlessness? 
Counsellor. In narrow circles lies our 
jurisdiction ; 

And all the weight of law that we can wield 
Rules the unstable class of humble life. 

The varied deeds that pass in higher places, 
High-handed deeds that give life or that kill, ; 
Accomplish’d without counsel, without verdidt. 
Are measur’d by another measure, punish’d. 
Perchance, according to another standard, 
Remaining ever like a dubious riddle. 

Eugenie. And is that all? Hast thou no 
more to say, 

To tell me ? 

Counsellor. Nothing. 

Eugenie. I believe thee not ; , 

I do not dare believe ! 

Counsellor. Let me depart. ! 

Must I appear a weak, a lack wit coward ? j 
Bewail and pity ? Shall I not devise 
Some daring stroke that shall secure thy rescue? j 
Yet would not in this very boldness lurk i 
The poignant danger that thou mightest hope 
Too much from me ? that if my plan should fail 
I should appear to thee a wretched bungler ? 


Eugenie. I will not let thee go whom for- 
tune sends — 

My happy fortune of the olden days 
Which from my youth up watch’d and guarded 
me, 

And now, when angry storms are raging, sends 
A noble substitute to take her place. 

Shall I not see and feel the sympathy 
Thou takest in me and my fate? I stand 
Not without influence here. Thou thinkest, 
plan nest — 

The wide domain of law’s experience 
Will surely offer some resource to save me. 

Not yet is all hope lost. Oh, yes, thou seekest 
Some means of rescue — hast already found it. 
I know it, read it plainly in thy face. 

Thy earnest, friendly, melancholy face. 

Turn not away from me. Oh, speak the word, 
The earnest glorious word that brings me 
comfort ! 

Counsellor. Thus, full of confidence, 
the sorely ill 

Seeks the physician, begging for relief, 

For help against the threat of darkening days. 
The skilful man appears to him a god. 

Yet ah ! a bitter, unendurable means 
Is offer’d of relief. Alas ! must hope 
Give way, must mutilation’s gruesome horror 
Cause loss instead of healing ? must it be ? 
Thou wilt be rescu’d and thou canst be rescu’d, 
But not restor’d. Thy past is gone forever. 
The future that may wait thee, canst thou bear 
it? 

Eugenie. For rescue from the hateful 
power of death, 
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For quickening refreshment of the light, j 
For mere security of life, one sinking 
O’erwhelm’d in waves of difficulty calls. 

What later must be heal’d, what be renew’d 
And what be miss’d, the coming days will teach. 

Counsellor. And next to life what dost 
thou most desire ? 

Eugenie. To live in my beloved father- 
land. 

Counsellor. That single mighty word is 
much to ask. 

Eugenie. A single word contains my hap- 
piness. 

Counsellor. Who can annul the magic 
incantation ? 

Eugenie. Victorious is the counter-charm 
of virtue. 

Counsellor. ’Tis hard to fight against 
superior might. 

Eugenie. Superior might is not all-power- 
ful ! 

But surely knowledge of the legal forms 
Which bind alike the lofty and the low | 

Has found a means. Thou smilest. Is it true? j 
The means is found. Oh, free me from sus- | 
pense. ! 

Counsellor. What were the advantage, 
lady, if I spoke 

Of possibilities to thee ? Our wishes 
Make everything seem possible. Our acts, 
Oppos’d by much without us and within, 

Are ignominiously brought to naught. 

I cannot, dare not speak. Let me depart. 

Eugenie. And even if thou should ’st de- 
ceive ! Were only 

My imagination for a few glad moments 
Allow’d to try a dubious, feeble flight ! 

Let me exchange one evil for another. 

I feel that I am sav’d if I can choose. 

Counsellor. There is one way by which 
thou can st remain ■ 

Here in thy fatherland — a peaceful way, 

And many would conceive it pleasant. Favor 
Is given it both by God and man. ’Tis lifted 
By mighty powers above all fear of chance. 

To those who take it, choose it for their own, 

It bringeth peace and fortune. Full abundance 
Of all desirable fruits of life it gives us 
As well as most alluring future hope. 

By heaven itself ’twas granted unto men 
To be a common benefit and fortune. | 

Or boldness, or unfroward inclination 
May find it leads to fields of sure content. 

Eugj^ie. What paradise dost thou pre- ! 
sent in riddles? j 

Counsellor. Earth’s heavenly fortune j 
which thou canst create. i 


Eugenie. What helps my riddling it? I 
am perplex’d. 

Counsellor. Thyself must solve it or thy 
hope is over. 

Eugenie. Let that be seen when thou hast 
told it me. 

Counsellor. Great is my boldness 1 It is 
marriage. 

Eugenie. What ! 

Counsellor. The word is spoken. Thou 
must ponder it. 

Eugenie. It takes me by surprise; it grieves 
my heart. 

Counsellor. Thou must face bravely what 
surprises thee. 

Eugenie. Far from me was it in my happy 
days, 

And now its nearness is to me a horror. 

My sorrow, my anxieties increase. 

My father and my King I once suppos’d 
Would bring the bridegroom at the proper time. 
My anxious fancy did not search the future. 

No lover’s image ever fill’d my breast. 

Now must I think, perforce, unwonted thoughts, 
And school myself to feelings new and strange. 
Must give me to a husband, ere a man 
Loveworthy, worthy of my hand, appear. 

And violate the fortune Hymen grants 
To save me from the misery of my need. 

Counsellor. A woman may entrust her 
dubious fate 

To any worthy man, albeit a stranger. 

He is no stranger who can sympathize. 

And quickly one in sore distress will learn 
To love his rescuer. What brings in union 
Through years of life the woman with the 
man — 

The feeling of security — will never 

Fail her in comfort, counsel, help, protection, 

With which upon the instant, for all time, 

A steadfast man through deeds of bravery 
Inspires the woman when oppress’d with danger. 

Eugenie. And where for me were such a 
hero found ? 

Counsellor. This city has a host of worthy 
men. 

Eugenie. Yet no one knows me or would 
care to know. 

Counsellor. A face like thine cannot re- 
main conceal’d. 

Eugenie. Oh, do not cheat a hope so prone 
to fail. 

Where would a man be found so generous 
To give his hand to me, the deeply-humbl’d ? 
Could I myself accept a boon so great ? 

Counsellor. Unfair seem many things in 
life ; yet soon 
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And unexpected comes the compensation. 

In constant change the weal outweighs the woe, 
And sudden sorrows counterbalance joys. 
Nothing is constant. Many a coil of trouble 
Is disentangled while the days roll by 
Resolving into gradual harmony. 

And ah ! the widest chasms love can bridge, 
And bind in lasting union earth and heaven. 

Eugenie. With empty visions wilt thou 
mock my eyes ? 

Counsellor. Thy safety is secur’d if thou 
canst trust me. 

Eugenie. Then let me see my rescuer’s 
faithful image. 

Counsellor. Thou seest him ; he offers 
thee his hand. 

Eugenie. Thou ! What access of mad- 
ness has o’ercome thee? 

Counsellor. Forever resolute my feelings 
stand. 

Eugenie. And can a moment bring forth 
such a marvel ? 

Counsellor. A miracle ever is a moment’s 
birth. 

Eugenie. And so is error also child of 
rashness. 

Counsellor. A man who once has seen 
thee errs no more. 

Eugenie. Wisdom remains forever queen 
of life. 

Counsellor. She may mistake, e’en while 
the heart decides ! 

Oh, let me tell thee how I with myself, 

Not many hours ago, took serious counsel. 

And as I felt my loneliness, review’d 
My situation as it was, my fortune, 

Position, possibilities of life, 

And cast my eyes about to seek a wife. 

Then fancy show’d me many a pleasing pic- 
ture, 

The garner’d treasures of my recollection. 
They pass’d in bright procession through my 
mind ; 

But to a choice my heart was not inclin’d : 
Now thou appearest and my bosom glows 
With sense of what it lack’d. This is my fate. 

Eugenie. The stranger, ill -entreated, sadly- 
dower’d, — 

She could confess a glad, proud consolation 
To see herself so treasur’d and so lov’d, 

But she considers also her friend’s fortune — 
The unselfish man, who should perchance be 
last 

Among all men to proffer her his aid. 

Dost thou not cheat thy heart, and dost thou 
dare 

Defy those mighty powers that threaten me? 


Counsellor. Not those alone. The mon- 
strous violence 

That stirs among the masses must be shunn’d. 
And God has given men the safest haven 
Within the home o’er which the husband guards. 
There only dwelleth peace, which thou in vain 
Outside its sacred circle mightest seek. 
Disturbing jealousy, venomous calumny, 

The noisy strife and selfish interests 
Within its lovely shelter have no place. 

Its happiness is hedg’d by love and reason, 
And all mischance is soften’d by their power. 
Oh, come ! Accept the safety I can offer. 

I know myself and what I dare to promise. 
Eugenie. Art thou a Prince within thy 
house ? 

Counsellor. I am. 

And so is every man, the evil and the good. 

Is not that house a little kingdom where 
The husband tyrannizes o’er the wife? 

When he, according to his selfish humor, 

With whims, and bitter words and cruel deeds, 
Takes fiendish pleasure in the slow destruction 
Of gentle joys which he had sworn to cherish. 
Who dries the suffering woman’s tears? What 
law 

Or what tribunal reaches the offender ? 

He triumphs, and with agony of patience 
She sinks before her time into the grave. 
Necessity, the law, and custom gave 
The man these arbitrary powers. They trusted 
His strength, his honest worth would be the 
safeguard. 

I cannot offer thee, beloved, honor’d stranger, 
A knightly arm, a long descent of heroes, 
Only the yeoman’s worthy rank secure. 

When thou art mine, what more can trouble thee? 
Forever thou art mine, maintain’d, protected. 
Should even the King demand thee back from 
me, 

As consort I could reckon with the King. 

Eugenie. Forgive me. Yet too vividly I see 
Hovering before me what I lost so lightly. 

0 friend magnanimous, thou canst not think 
How little now of good remains to me. 

This little thou teachest me to prize, thou 
givest 

With new vitality endow’d myself 
Back to myself, so generous is thy heart. 

1 give thee honor for it — can I speak it ? — 
The grateful loving feelings of a sister ! 

I call myself thy work, but what thou wishest 
Alas ! I never can become to thee. 

Counsellor. Dost thou so rashly blast my 
hope and thine ? 

Eugenie. The word that dooms our hopes 
is ever sudden. 
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SCENE III. 

The Same. Governess. 

Governess. The fleet already hears the 
favoring wind ; 

The sails are bellying ; all is in commotion. 

In tears the parting take one more embrace, 
And from the vessels, from the steadfast land, 
White handkerchiefs are waving last farewells. 
And soon our vessel also weighs the anchor. 
Come ! let us go. No parting salutation 
Consoles us, not a tear is shed for us. 
Counsellor. Not unbewail’d, not without 
bitter pain 

Of friends deserted, who would rescue you. 
Who stretch forth yearning arms, ye pass from 
sight. 

Oh, yet perchance from far will smile upon 
you 

Desir’d in vain the vision ye now scorn. 

(To Eugenie.^ 

A few short moments since I welcom’d thee 


Now seal our everlasting separation ? 

Governess. Do I surmise the pur] 
your talk? 

Counsellor. Thou seest me anxio 
the eternal union. 

Governess. ( To Eugenie. ) Anc 
dost thou receive so great an offer? 

Eugenie. With keenest gratitude thai 
could render. 

Governess. And art thou not inch 
grasp this hand ? 

Counsellor. She turn’d to me for a 
portunately. 

Eugenie. What next us lies is oft h 
our reach. 

Governess. Ah ! quite too soon relii 
be too late. 

Counsellor. And hast thou thought 
the threatening ill ? 

Eugenie. E’en to the last that threa 
death itself. 

Governess. Dost thou decline the life 
offer’d thee? 

Counsellor. Deferable days of gl; 
tivity. 

Eugenie. One festival I hop’d for; 
is past. 

Governess. Who much has lost aga 
quickly gain. 

Counsellor. A lingering destiny i 
of glory, 

Eugenie. When glory quench’d its 
slow days began. 



Governess. The possible fate in store 
should bring content. 

Counsellor. Who would not be content 
with love and faith ? 

Eugenie. My heart would contradict those 
flattering words. 

And contravene you both impatiently. 

Counsellor. Alas ! I know how all too 
burdensome 

Is succor undesir’d. It only rouses 
Within our hearts the strongest opposition. 

We should be grateful, but our thanks are 
scanty 

Because we are not willing to receive. 

So let me go. But ere our paths divide 
I must fulfil the duty and the custom 
Incumbent on the native of the port : 

And to your voyage across the barren main 
Devote refreshing stores of fruits and flowers, 
My parting benediction and farewell. 

Then will I stand and watch with stony eyes 
While down the horizon fades the towering sail. 
And with it go my happiness and fortune. 


SCENE IV. 

Eugenie. Governess. 

Eugenie. Upon thy will I know my hap- 
piness, 

My misery depend. Oh, be persuaded ! 

Oh, let thy hard heart yield ! Send me not 
hence. 

Governess. It lies with thee to guide our 
future course. 

Thou hast a choice. I only can obey 

The ruling hand ; it hurls me swift away. 

Eugenie. And dost thou call it choice 
when opposite 

The stronghold of impossibility 

The unavoidable arrays itself? 

Governess. The alliance can be made, the ! 
ban be broken. 

Eugenie. There are things that a noble 
cannot do. 

Governess. This worthy man might well 
inspire thy favor. 

Eugenie. If thou would’st bring me back 
to better fortune 

I would reward his kindness boundlessly. 

Governess. Oh, give him now the only i 
boon he asks. 

And lead him by thy hand to higher levels. ■ 

If virtue, if desert but slowly forward 

The man of capability, if he, j 


With calm renunciation, scarcely notic’d, 
Devotes himself to others, striving upwards, 

A noble wife will lead him to his goal. 

Let no man look below him for a spouse. 

Too lofty his ambition cannot be. 

If he succeeds to woo a high-born lady 
The path of life will smooth before his steps. 
Eugenie. The meaning of thy false, con- 
fusing words 

I disentangle from thy lying speech. 

The opposite I know too well is true. 

The husband irresistibly compels 
The wife to take the exclusive course he fol- 
lows. 

Once there, forever there ; she cannot choose 
By force inherent ways dissimilar. 

From low condition he will lift her up; 

And so from higher spheres he snares her down ; 
Her former self is vanish’d quite away, 
Extinguish’d every trace of days departed. 
What she has won who now can tear from her? 
And who can give her back what she has lost ? 
Governess. And thus thou dost pronounce 
the fatal sentence. 

Eugenie. Yet full of hope I look for rescue 
still. 

Governess. When he who loves despairs 
how canst thou hope? 

Eugenie. A man less passionate would 
counsel better. 

Governess. Of choice and counsel let no 
more be said ; 

Thou driv’st me into exile : thou must follow. 
Eugenie. Oh, would that yet once more 
before my eyes 

Thou would’st appear with gentle friendliness, 
As always from the earliest days I saw thee. 
With not more sweet, benevolent glance than 
thine, 

The sun whose glory animates all life, 

The bright moon with its soft inspiring rays, 
Pour’d forth their heavenly influence on my 
mind. 

What boldest wish was not anticipated ? 

What was to fear ? The safeguard was prepar’d. 
And though my mother held herself aloof 
And did not show her favor to her child 
Thou earnest to me in a mother’s place, 
Consoling me with limitless affection. 

And art thou now so chang’d ? Thou seemest 
In outward guise the same old loving friend. 
But inwardly thy heart has wholly chang’d. 

It still is thou whom I so often ask’d 
For favors small and great, never denied. 

The childlike sentiment of wonted reverence 
It prompts me now to ask the greatest boon. 
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And could it lower me to beg thee now | 

On bended knee, as though before my father, ! 

As though before my King, my God, for safety? 

[She kneels . 

Governess. It seems to me that in thy 
present mood 

Thou mockest me, and falsehood moves me 
not. 

[She roughly lifts Eugenie to her feet. 

Eugenie. A tone so harsh, such inconsid- 
erate treatment, 

Must I endure to suffer at thy hands? 

And dost thou fright away my dream so rudely ? 

In clearest light I see my destiny. 

’Twas not my fault, ’twas not the strife of 
party, 

It was my brother’s guile that drove me hither ; 

And thou, a sworn conspirator with him, 

Compellest me to suffer lifelong exile. 

Governess. Thy error drives thee into 
thoughts unjust. 

What will thy brother scheme to do against 
thee? 

He has the will perchance but not the power. 

Eugenie. As he desires, so let it be. I will 
not 


| In those far-distant hopeless deserts languish. 

! A living people move around me here, 

A loving people, in whose hearts the name 
Of father spoken by a child is sweet. 

I will demand their aid. A mighty shout 
Would summon rescuers from the brawny 
rabble. 

Governess. The brawny rabble thou hast 
never known. 

They stare and ^wonder and procrastinate 
While what is done is done. And if they move 
Failure attends their planless enterprise. 

Eugenie. Thou shalt not with thy chilling 
word destroy 

My faith, as thou hast ruin’d my happiness. 
Down in the city life shall give me life ; 

There where the billowing throngs stream cease- 
lessly, 

Where every heart contented with its pit- 
tance 

Will open to the touch of sympathy — 

Thou shalt not keep me back. I’ll shout aloud, 
Impetuously mixing in the throng, 

And blazon forth the frightful deed of crime 
i Which fills my soul with poignant pangs of 
I fear. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I . — Plaza at the Port. 

Eugenie. Governess. , 

Eugenie. What influence dost thou use to | 
draw me back ? 

Now also I obey against my will. ! 

O cursed power, thy voice has won upon me, 
Which erst so smoothly led me to obey, 

Which got the mastery of the whole domain 
Wherein my plastic nature was confin’d. 

’Twas thou who taught me first the magic * 
power 1 

Of speech, the fine artistic web of words. j 

Thy lips unseal’d the world to me and gave 1 
me ' 

The costly knowledge of my inmost heart. 

This magic now thou usest to my harm ; 

Thou bindest me, thou draggest me away. j 


My mind is dull’d, my feelings are confus’d, 

And I could wish I were among the dead. 

Governess. Oh, would this magic had re- 
veal’d its power 

In days when I besought thee fervently 

To let those lofty schemes of thine dissolve 

Eugenie. Didst thou imagine such a mon- 
strous evil 

And didst not warn the all-too-trustful mind? 

Governess. Indeed I warn’d thee but in 
guarded words ; 

The secret spoken out had brought thee death. 

Eugenie. And yet behind thy silence exile 
lay ; 

More welcome to me were the doom of death. 

Governess. Yet this misfortune, unforeseen 
or not, 

Has snar’d me with thee in the selfsame net. 
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Eugenie. How can I know what great re- 
ward thou’ It have 

When thou hast work’d the undoing of thy 
charge ? 

Governess. ’Tis waiting for me on a for- 
eign shore. 

The sail is spread and bears us both away. 

Eugenie. The prison of the ship has not 
yet seiz’d me ; 

’Tis not too late ; why should I go unwilling? 

Governess. Hast thou not once appeal’d 
unto the people ? 

They only stared in silence and went their way. 

Eugenie. Contending as I was with keen 
emotions 

The common people thought that I was mad. 

Yet not with words or violence should’ st thou 
hinder 

My bold, courageous steps to get me aid. 

The magnates of this city from their houses 

Come hither to the strand to watch the vessels 

Which mass’d in fleets, by us unlov’d, depart. 

Within the palace of the governor 

The guards are stirring ; he it is who comes 

Adovvn you steps escorted by a throng. 

I will address him and unfold my case. 

If he be fit to represent my King 

And take his place in matters of concern, 

He’ll not repulse me without hearing me. 

Governess. I stand not in the way of this 
attempt ; 

Yet name no names, but only tell thy story. 

Eugenie. No names until I see that I can 
trust him. 

Governess. He seems to be a noble youth, 
and gladly 

Will do his utmost to confer a favor. 


SCENE II. — The Same. 

The Governor. Adjutants. 

Eugenie. I crave a pardon for my over 
boldness ; 

Oh, wilt thou heed the stranger in thy way ? 

Governor. ( After long and attentive con- 
templation.) One who, like thee, com- 
mends herself at sight 

Will be secure of friendliest reception. 

Eugenie. No bright and friendly matter 
do I bring ; 

The deepest woe compels me to address thee. 

Governor. Then let it be my duty to dis- 
pel it y 

Or failing that, to make it light to bear. 


Eugenie. She who petitions is of loftiest 
race ; 

And yet she has no right to bear its name. 

Governor. A name is soon forgotten ; but 
thy face 

Would stay forever in the memory. 

Eugenie. Me from my father’s breast to 
the wild sea 

Has treacherous violence harshly torn and 
forc’d. 

Governor. Who with irreverent, hostile 
hand could think 

Of bringing pain to such a peaceful heart? 

Eugenie. Suspicion only tells me that this 
blow 

Wag’d by a member of my race fell on me. 

Misled by selfishness and evil counsels 

My brother plotted this destruction for me. 

And she whom here thou seest, who nurtured 
me, 

I know not why, sides with my enemies. 

Governess. I side with her and mitigate 
an evil 

Which I, alas! cannot entirely cure. 

Eugenie. She forces me to embark upon 
the ship ; 

She carries me away to yonder isles ! 

Governess. If I m\ self go with thee on 
this exile 

It proves my love and motherly devotion. 

Governor. Forgive me, honor’d ladies, 
if, one instant. 

Surprise at seeing and at hearing you 

O’ercomes a man who, young in years, has 
seen 

And has consider’d many things in life. 

Ye both to me seem worthy of belief ; 

And yet does each of you distrust the other. 

At least it seems so. What am I to do 

To disentangle now the twisted threads 

Which in a puzzling knot so strangely bind 
you ? 

Eugenie. If thou wilt hear me I will tell 
thee more. 

I Governess. I also much am able to ex- 

T plain. 

| Governor. That oftentimes we are de- 
ceiv’d by strangers 

| Must also prejudice the truth when seen 

| Behind the seeming of adventurers. 

Eugenie. If thou dost not believe me I 
am lost. 

Governor. E’en if I did believe ’tis hard 
to help. 

Eugenie. Oh, send me to my father’s 
house again ! 




Governor. To rescue outcast children, to 
protect 

Foundlings or those who have been put away 
Brings small reward to wisely-thinking men. 
About the inheritance of property 
Arises question of the rightful heir, 

And hateful passions seethe, and if relations 
Brawl noisily about the Mine and Thine 
The stranger who shall meddle wins the hate 
Of both sides. Not infrequently indeed, 

If his more strenuous interference fail, 

In shame before the judgment he is brought. 
And so excuse me if I cannot promise 
A hopeful answer to thy pressing claim. 

Eugenie. If such timidity becomes the 
noble, 

Then whither shall the poor downtrodden turn? 

Governor. Yet certainly thou wilt excuse 
me now, 

Since urgent business calls me swiftly hence. 

If I invite thee early on the morrow 
To seek my palace, there more comfortably 
To learn the heavy fate that weighs thee down. 

Eugenie. With pleasure will I come. And 
in advance 

Accept my earnest thanks for my relief. 

Governess. ( Putting a paper into his 
hands.) If we do not accept thy invita- 
tion 

This leaflet will appear our exculpation. 

Governor. ( Reading it attentively and 
handing it back.) My only service to 
thee then can be 

To wish that thou may’st have a fortunate voy- 
age, 

Submission to thy destiny, and hope. 


SCENE III. 

Eugenie. Governess. 

Eugenie. Is this the talisman which thou 
hast wielded 

To carry me away, to hold me prison’d, 
Which palsies all who come to my assistance ? 
Oh, let me look upon this deadly sheet. 

I’ve learn’ d to know my grief; so let me now 
Know also who has caus’d the fatal blow. 

Governess. ( Opening the paper before her. ) 
Here ! Look upon it ! 

Eugenie. (Turning away.) Horrible sen- 
sation ! 

Have I surviv’d it that my father’s name, 

My King’s name flash’d against me from the 
page? 


Yet may deception have been play’d, perchance 
Some crown official, insolent, has dared 
Misuse his power, and serve my brother’s whim, 
To harass me. Then can I yet be rescu’d. 

I’ll try this also. Let me see. 

Governess. (As before.) Behold! 
Eugenie. (As before.) My courage fails 
me. Nay ! I dare not look. 

Let be as Fate will have it : I am lost. 

Driven out from all advantage of this world. 
Oh, let me then renounce this w f orld forever. 
Oh, grant me this one boon. My enemies, 
And thou among them, wish my death, they 
wish 

To bury me alive. Permit me then 
To yield me to the church which greedily 
Has swallow’d so many a guiltless offering. 
Here the cathedral stands : this door conduces 
To silent sorrow or to silent joy. 

Oh, let me take this step and hide myself. 

And what awaits me there shall be my fate. 
Governess. I see the Abbess comes ac- 
companied 

By twain o’ the sisters down into the plaza. 
She too is young and of a princely house. 
Disclose thy wash to her ; I will not hinder. 


SCENE IV.— The Same. 

Abbess. Two Nuns. 

Eugenie. Adorable, holy virgin, here thou 
seest 

One who is stupefied, confus’d, at odds 
With self and with the world. My present 
sorrow, 

Solicitude for future evils drive me 
To seek thy presence, where I dare to hope 
For swift deliverance from monstrous wrong. > 
Abbess. H peace, reflection, reconciliation 
With God and our own hearts can be imparted, 
Then, noble stranger, shall the faithful word 
Be taught thee which shall make thee know 
the joy 

That blesses now and ever me and mine, 
Eugenie. Unending is my woe ; not 
even speech 

With power divine could serve to assuage it. 

Oh, take me ! let me stay where thou dost stay, 
And first, dissolv’d in tears of melancholy, 
Devote my lighten’d heart to consolation. 
Abbess. Oft have I seen within my holy 
sphere 

The tears of earth change into heavenly smiles, 
And bitter sorrow into joy divine. 
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Yet not by force can entrance here be made. 

Full many a trial must the novice suffer 

That we may know her absolute desert. 

Governess. Complete desert is easy to 
perceive, 

And easy to fulfil severe conditions. 

Abbess. I do not doubt thy gentleness of 
birth, 

Thy property, are all could be desir’d 

To gain the privileges of this house 

For thee, although they are so great and 
tempting : 

So let me quickly learn what be thy wishes. 

Eugenie. Grant my petition, take me to 
thy care ! 

Conceal me from the world in deep seclusion. 

All that is mine I freely give to thee. 

Much do I bring and more I hope to offer. 


Abbess. If youth and beauty can appeal 
to us, 

A noble maiden fills our heart with love ; 

Dear child, then hast thou many claims upon us. 

Beloved daughter, come into my arms. 

Eugenie. With words like these, with such 
a warm embrace, 

Thou hast at once appeas’d the angry storm 

Which rag’d within my heart. The last wave 
dying 

Still foams around me. I have reach’d the port. 

Governess . ( Stepping between .) D i d n ot 

a wretched destiny oppose ! 

Behold this paper ! give us then thy pity. 

[She hands the Abbess the paper . 

Abbess. ( Having read it,) My censure 
thou deservest since thou knewest 

That this was so, and yet our vain discourse 
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Thou didst permit unchalleng’d, though thou 
heardest. 

I bow my head before the mightier hand 
That seems to rule here. 


SCENE V. 

Eugenie. Governess. 

Eugenie. What ! a mightier hand ? 

What means the hypocrite? Is’t God she 
means ? 

The Almighty God of heaven has not surely 
To do with any such atrocious deed. 

Or does she mean our King ? Well ! I must 
bear it — 

Whatever he imposes on me. Yet 
I will no longer dubiously hover 
Between my love and fear, nor like a woman 
E’en while I sink will spare the feelings 
Which fill my timid heart. So let it break 
If break it must ; and now I wish to see 
That paper, if the sentence unto death 
Be by my King or by my father sign’d. 

Before the angry godhead that has crush’d me 
I stand and face the consequences boldly. 

Oh, that I really stood before it ! Fearful 
Is the last glance of injur’d innocence. 

Governess. I never have refus’d it ; take 
it now. 

Eugenie. ( Looking at the outside of the 
paper.) It is the idiosyncrasy of man 
That in the very extremity of evil 
The fear of further loss clings to him still. 

Are we so rich, ye gods, that at one blow 
Ye cannot strip us of our last possession ? 

This paper tore me from my life’s delight, 

And lets me still forebode a deeper grief. 

[She unfolds it 

Ah, well ! be brave, my heart, and tremble not 
To drain this bitter cup e’en to the dregs. 

[ She peers into it. 

The seal and manual of the King ! 

Governess. ( Ta king away the paper. ) ' 

Good child ! j 
On me have pity while thyself thou mournest. ; 
In undertaking this disastrous duty 
I but fulfil the bidding of the Almighty, ! 

That I may stand beside thee in thy sorrow, I 
Lest in the hand of strangers thou should’st fall. 
What fills my soul with anguish, all I know 
About this frightful deed soon thou shalt learn. 
But grant me pardon if necessity 
With iron hand compels me instantly 
To take our passage on the parting vessel. 


SCENE VI. 

Eugenie. Afterwards Governess in back- 
ground. 

Eugenie. Thus then the loveliest kingdom 
on the earth, 

This seaport peopled by its busy thousands, 
Becomes a wilderness. I am alone. 

Here noble gentlemen conform to laws, 

And warriors listen to the word of duty ; 

Here saints in peace beseech the God of 
heaven ; 

The throng are busy striving after gain ; 

But I am banish’d without right or justice. 
There is no hand to arm itself for me ; 

The house of safety is shut fast against me ; 
None dares to stir an inch in my defence. 
Banishment 1 Yes, the hideous, burdensome 
word 

Already crushes me with all its weight. 

I feel that I am but a lifeless member 
The which the healthy body lops away. 

As one who dies before his time I am — 

Who, conscious of himself but stricken dumb, 
Lies shuddering in a waking dream, to be 
The unwilling witness of his own interment. 
Unspeakable necessity ! Yet hold ! 

Is not a choice still left me ? Can I not 
Lay hold upon the hand of that good man 
Who offer’d aid to me, the nobly born. 

But could I do it ? I renounce the birth 
Which lifted me to such a lofty height ? 
Forever yield the glory of my hope ? 

In vain ! oh, seize me, Force, with brazen claws ! 
Unseeing Fate, oh, take me hence away ! 

The choice that trembles dubious ’twixt two 
ills 

Is even harder than the ill itself. 

[Governess, with porters carrying luggage , 
goes in silence across the background. 

They come, they bear off with them my pos- 
sessions, 

The last remaining of my costly treasures. 

Will all I have be stolen from me too ? 

They take them to the ship and I must follow. 
A favoring zephyr lifts the pennant seawards ; 
Soon shall I see the swelling sails all spread. 
The fleet already leaves the harbor mouth ! 
And now the ship that bears me wretched sails. 
They’re coming ! I must set my foot on board. 
O God ! Why are the heavens as brass above 
me ? 

Does not my voice of anguish reach thine ear? 
So be it ! I will go. Yet shall the vessel 
Not swallow me within its prison cell. 

The plank that leads me over to its side 
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Shall be the first step for me unto freedom. 
Receive me then, ye billows, take me up, 

And girdling me around let me descend 
Into the bosom of your solemn peace. 

And when at last no more I have to fear 
From the injustice of this world, then roll 
To shore my whitening bones, that pious care 
May make my grave upon my native soil. 

[She takes a few steps. 

Why stop then ? 

[ She hesitates. 
Will my foot no more obey me? 
What chains my steps ? What seems to hold 
me here? 

Oh, fatal love for miserable life, 

Again thou bring’st me to the bitter strife. 

By banishment, by death and degradation 
1 am environ’d round about and each 
Has deeper anguish for me than the other.. 

And when I turn my shuddering eyes from one 
The other glares with hellish face upon me. 

Is there no mortal means, no means divine 
To free me from this thousand -footed anguish? 
Oh, that a single sympathetic word 
Might chance to reach me from the passing 
throng. 

Oh, that a bird, foreboding peace, might fly 
Light-winged by me, guiding me to shelter. 

I gladly follow whither fate should call. 

Point me the way and faith shall lead me on. 
Or give me but a hint and I will yield 
In hope and confidence without delay. 


SCENE VII. 

Eugenie. Monk. 

Eugenie. (Standing long in contemplation, 
then lifting her eyes and seeing the Monk.,) 

I cannot doubt it : here at last is safety. 

Yes, this is he who shall decide my course. 

In answer to my prayer he comes to me, 

A man of wisdom, full of years, to whom 
The heart unhesitating flies for succor. 

[ Approaching him. 

My father ! let the sweet, paternal name 
To me denied, forbidden and embitter’d, 

Be now transferr’d to thee, the noble stranger. 
Let me narrate my trouble in few words. 

With pain and yet with confidence I lay it 
Upon thy heart, not for thy quality 
Of wisdom and discreetness, but because 
Thou art an aged man belov’d by God. 

Monk. What troubles thee disclose with 
perfedl freedom. 


Through Providence the sufferer meets with 
him 

Who ever must regard his highest duty 
The alleviation of the woes of others. 

Eugenie. A riddle thou wilt hear and not 
complaints. 

For I would seek an oracle, not counsel. 

In two detestable dire&ions stretch 
Two paths before my feet. The one leads 
hither, 

The other thence. Which one shall I seledl ? 
Monk. Thou art a tempter to me. Thou 
wilt count 

My answer as a lot ? 

Eugenie. A sacred lot. 

Monk. If I conceive thee right, thy eyes 
aspire 

To higher regions out of deepest need. 

The will is stricken dead within thy heart. 
Thou hopest for a stronger to decide. 

In sooth, incomprehensibly to us, 
j The ever-adtive Agent as by chance 
1 Sets this or that before us, for our good, 

For our deliberation, our decision, 

Or our accomplishment : thus, as it were. 
Carried, in spite of us we win the goal. 

To comprehend this is the richest fortune ; 

’Tis absolute duty not to interfere, 

To wait in patience, comfort in du tress. 

Oh, would that I were granted grace to feel 
i Beforehand what were truly best for thee. 

But in my breast presentiment is silent. 

| And if thou canst confide no more in me 
| Then take a fruitless pity for farewell. 

Eugenie. Shipwreck’d I still have one last 
&par to clutch. 

j I fold thee fast and speak against my will 
| For the last time the word that crushes hope. 

I A scion of a noble house I now 
! Am outcast, banish’d o’er the sea; but yet 
I could avoid my fate through marriage bonds 
Which drag me down to low ignoble spheres. 

! What whispers now thy heart? Still is it 
silent ? 

j Monk. Let it not speak until my searching 
! reason 

Shall be oblig’d to recognize its weakness. 

The story which to me thou hast confided 
Is too indefinite, and my advice 
Can likewise only be indefinite, 
j If thou art forc’d to choose between two evils 
Both hated, face them boldly, and then choose 
The one that will allow thee widest scope 
For worthy deeds and holy undertakings, 

That puts the smallest limits to thy spirit, 

That hinders thee the least from noble actions. 



Eugenie. It is not marriage then that thou 
advisest ? 

Monk. Not such an one as seems to threaten 
thee. 

What blessing can the priest give when the 
“Yes” 

Proceeds not from the fair bride's inmost heart? 
He should not chain two contraries together 
Lest conflict ever freshly born should rise. 

It is his godlike service to fulfil 

The wish of Love which to the All, the one, 

To the eternal joins the momentary. 

And that which fades to that which lasts forever. 
Eugenie. Thou sendest me to woe across 
the ocean. 

Monk. Go hence with comfort for the 
wretched there. 

Eugenie. What comfort can I give in 
dark despair ? 

Monk. A pure heart as is witness’d by thy 
face. ! 

A noble courage, lofty, boundless thoughts, 
Will hold thee firm and others, wheresoe’er 
On earth thy steps may wander. If thou now 
In bloom of youth art banish’d innocent, 

And bearest through thy solemn acquiescence 
The imputation of the sins of others, 

Then wilt thou, like a superhuman nature, 
Diffuse a wondrous virtue all around thee — 

The happy fortune of thy innocence. 

So then go hence ! Go like a healing breeze 
Within the circle of those sorrowing ones ; 
Rejoice with thy appearance that sad world. 
Through powerful words, through mighty deeds 
encourage 

New strength in hearts that have forgot to hope. ! 
Unite the scatter’d into bands around thee. | 


Bind them in love together, all to thee. 

Create there what thou here hast lost, 

A race and fatherland and princely house. 
Eugenie. Would’st thou have faith to do 
what thou commandest ? 

Monk. Thus have I done. When still my 
years were young 

The spirit led me into savage lands. 

I chang’d rough lives to gentle practices ; 

I gave the hope of heaven unto death. 

Oh, had I not, misled by genuine longing 
To serve my fatherland, turn’d back my steps 
Unto this desert of audacious life, 

This city wilderness of subtile crimes, 

This troubled pool of selfish vanity ! 

The era’s impotency chains my spirit, 

Old customs, duties and perhaps a fate 
That brought its heaviest trial on me late. 

But thou art young, and free from every hin- 
drance ; 

The wide world lies before thee ; press thou on 
And get salvation. All the grief thou feelest 
Will change to genuine pleasure. Hasten forth ! 
Eugenie. Explain more clearly what it is 
thou fearest. 

Monk. In darkness comes the future press- 
ing on ; 

What closest lies before us is not seen 
E’en by the open eyes of sense, of reason. 

If I by daylight wander through these streets 
In wonder, and behold the splendid buildings, 
The solid bulks rocklike with lofty towers, 

The parks with palaces, the noble churches, 
And see the harbor with its fleets of ships — 

It all appears to me dispos’d and founded 
To last forever, and these hurrying throngs 
Of busy workers rushing on and on 
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In ceaseless waves through all the spaces seem 
The promise of eternal lastingness. 

But when at night this mighty panorama 
Repasses through the chambers of my mind, 
Then all the murky air is fill'd with rumblings, 
The solid earth gives way, the towers totter, 
The fitted stonework falls, and all the glory 
Which fill'd the scene is scatter’d in confusion. 
A few sad creatures climb the hills new risen, 
And every heap of rubbish marks a tomb. 

A lessen’d people, hard- oppress’d, no more 
Are able to restrain the elements ; 

And with its restless overflow the tide 
Fills up the harbor with its sand and slime. 
Eugenie. Night first disarms a man and 
then in spite 

Subdues him with her idle fantasies. 

Monk. Ah! soon enough the sun’s face 
veil’d in sadness 

Comes forth to look upon our woful plight. 
But thou must go, thou whom a kindly spirit 
Bless'd e’en in banishing. Farewell and hasten ! 


SCENE VIII. 

Eugenie. From selfish sorrow I am led 
away 

And others' woes are plac’d before my ken. 
Yet does it not concern thee what shall happen 
Unto thy fatherland? With added weight 
This settles on my overburden’d heart. 

Besides the present evil must I bear 
The imaginary burdens of the future ? 

Then it is true what e'en in childhood's days 
Rang in my ears unconscious, what I heard 
In youth and question'd and at last have learn ’d 
From truthful lips of father and of King : 
This realm is threaten’d with a sudden fall ; 
The elements once fused in mighty life 
No longer will reciprocally join 
With force of love in unity renew’d 
Continually. Scattering, forth they fly, 

And each returns unto itself in coldness. 
Where was the mighty spirit of our fathers 
Which for one purpose brought them into union 
That hitherto had stood apart in battle, 

And which before this mighty people became 
Personified as monarch and as father? 

That spirit is no more. What now remains 
Is but a spectre which with idle striving 
Gropes blindly, hopelessly, for lost possessions. 
And could I take such cares across with me ? 
Could I withdraw me from the common danger? 
Could I neglect the chance to show myself 


Of courage worthy of my noble sires, 

And in a time of trouble by my aid 
Shame him who has unworthily oppress’d me? 
Now, O my fatherland, thy sacred soil 
Has first become my inspiration, now 
I feel for the first time the pressing call 
To stand by thee so long as life shall last. 

I will not let thee go ; wiiate’er the bond 
That binds me unto thee is henceforth holy. 
Where shall I find that noble-minded man 
Who offer’d me his hand so honorably? 

To him I will confide my life. In secret 
He shall preserve me as a talisman pure ! 

For if a marvel happens on the earth 
It happens through the love of faithful hearts. 
The greatness of the peril I dismiss ; 

I do not dare to think upon my weakness. 

A favorable chance when times are ripe 
Shall bring to lofty purposes the whole. 

And if my father, if my King forget me 
Whom once they banish’d and disown’d, their 
eyes 

' Astonish'd shall upon me rest, preserv’d 
To work for the accomplishment in sorrow 
Of what in fortune she had vow’d to do. 

He comes ! With more delight I see him now 
Than when he left me. Seeking me he comes ! 
He thinks we part ; I shall remain to him. 


SCENE IX. 

Eugenie. Counsellor. Boy bearing a 
| beautiful casket. 

i Counsellor. The vessels one by one are 
■ putting out 

, And soon I fear me wilt thou too be call'd. 
Receive once more a hearty “ Fare-thee-well " 
With this slight gift which breathes to weary 
hearts 

Refreshment for the long-con tinu’d voyage. 
Remember me, and oh, may evil days 
On which thou yearn est for me never come. 
Eugenie. With pleasure I accept thy 
graceful gift; 

It is a pledge to me of loving care ; 

Yet send it quickly to thy house again. 

And if thou thinkest former thoughts and feelest 
As thou hast felt, that still my love could be 
A satisfaction to thee, I will follow. 

; Counsellor. (After a pause , motioning 
j the Boy to depart.) Is’t possible? Has 
such a sudden change 

| Brought round thy will to answer in my favor? 
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Eugenie. My will is chang’d indeed ; but 
do not think 

That apprehension drove me back to thee. 

A feeling that is nobler (let me hide it) 
Preserves me for my fatherland, for thee. 

Now let the question come: Hast thou the 
courage. 

The lofty courage for renunciation, 

To vow thyself to her who must renounce ? 
Canst thou agree to take me, as a sister 
Is taken by a brother, in pure affedtion ? 

And wilt thou give me counsel and protection 
And peaceful home-life in return for love ? 
Counsellor. I think that I could all things 
bear but one — 

The thought of losing thee now I have found 
thee 

Seems unendurable to me. To see thee, 

Near thee to be, for thee to live, I count 
My sole, my highest fortune. Therefore let 
Thy heart alone be privileg’d to set 
The terms of the alliance which we pledge. 
Eugenie. Henceforth, the world avoiding, 
I must live 

In deep seclusion only known by thee. 

If thou a distant lonely house possessest, 

Then give it me and send me thence away. 
Counsellor. A small estate I own, well- 
situated ; 

But old and half in ruins is the house. 

Thou canst however in that region soon 
The loveliest dwelling find at small expense. 
Eugenie. Nay ! let me settle in the ancient 
ruin. 

It suits my circumstances and my mind. 

And when my fortune brightens I shall find 
Material and time for busy adtion. 

So soon as I am thine, accompanied 
By some retainer, old and faithful, let me 
There find a lonely burial-place, in hope 
Soon to return in joyful resurrection. 

Counsellor. When can I make my visit 
to thee there? 

Eugenie. Thou must await in patience till 
I summon, 

For such a day will come to us perchance 
To bind us closer with most solemn bonds. 


Counsellor. Thou layest on me a burden 
all too heavy. 

Eugenie. Fulfil thy obligations unto me ; 
That I acknowledge mine be well assur’d. 

Thou darest much to offer me thy hand 
That thou may’st save me. Should I be dis- 
cover’d, 

Too soon discover’d, much thou mightest suffer. 
I bid thee keep the wisest circumspection ; 

Let no one learn the place from which I 
came. 

Indeed my distant lov’d ones I will visit 
In spirit only. Not a single line, 

No messenger shall dare to name me there 
Where for my rescue glows perchance a spark. 
Counsellor. In this momentous crisis 
words are vain. 

The lips can often counterfeit with boldness 
Disinterested love, when in the heart 
The monster, selfishness, is grimly lurking. 

The power of love is shown by deeds alone. 
Thus while I win thee I must yield up all, 
Even the sight of thee. I meet the test. 

| Thy image ever will before my eyes 
Seem as it seem’d when first I saw thy face, 

An objedl of attraction and of honor. 

Because of thee I wish to live. Thou art 
My mistress and my queen. And if the 
priest 

From day to day so long as life may last 
Bows low before the God he cannot see, 

Which in a moment of supreme conviction 
In grand ideal swept before his spirit, 

So nothing shall destroy henceforth for me, 
However thou may’st hide thyself away, 

The glory thou hast shed upon my life. 

Eugenie. How absolutely I confide m 
thee, 

: And read the truthful lineaments of thy face, 
The accents of thy tongue so free from guile ! 

| How sure I am of what a man thou art, 

| Upright, warm-hearted, strong, reliable ! 

; Here have the proof than which no higher 
I can be 

! By any woman in her senses given : 

I linger not, I haste to follow thee, 
j Here is my hand. We go unto the altar ! 
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I have carefully collected whatever I have 
been able to learn of the story of poor Wer- 
ther, and here present it to you, knowing that 
you will thank me for it. To his spirit and 
charadter you cannot refuse your admiration 
and love ; to his fate you will not deny your 
tears. 

And thou, good soul, who sufferest the same 
distress as he once endured, draw comfort from 
his sorrows; and let this little book be thy 
friend, if from fortune or thine own fault thou 
canst find no dearer companion. 
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May 4th, 

HAT happiness I experience 
to be away ! My dear friend, 
what a thing is the heart of 
man ! To leave you, from 
whom I have been inseparable, whom I love 
so dearly, and yet to feel happy ! I know you 
will forgive me. Have not other attachments 
been specially appointed by fate to torment a 
head like mine ? Poor Leonora ! and yet I 
was not to blame. Was it my fault that whilst 
the peculiar charms of her sister afforded me 
an agreeable entertainment, a passion for me 
was engendered in her feeble heart? And 
yet am I wholly blameless? Did I not en- 
courage her emotions? Did I not feel charmed 
at those truly genuine expressions of nature, 
which, though but little mirthful in reality, so 
often amused us? Did I not — But oh, what 
is man that he dares so to accuse himself? 
My dear friend, I promise you I will improve ; 
I will no longer, as has ever been my habit, 
continue to ruminate on every petty vexation 
which fortune may dispense ; I will enjoy the 
present, and the past shall be for me the past. 
You are doubtless right, my best of friends, 
there would be far less suffering amongst man- 
kind if men — and God knows why they are 
so fashioned — did not employ their imagina- 
tions so assiduously in recalling the memory 
of past sorrow, instead of bearing their present 
lot with equanimity. 

Be kind enough to inform my mother that 
I shall attend to her business to the best of 


my ability, and shall give her the earliest in- 
formation about it. I have seen my aunt, and 
find her very far from the disagreeable person 
our friends allege her to be. She is a lively, 
cheerful woman, with the best of hearts. I 
explained to her my mother’s wrongs with 
regard to that part of her portion which has 
been withheld from her. She told me the 
motives and reasons of her own condudl, and 
the terms upon which she is willing to give 
up the whole, and do more than we have 
asked. In short, I cannot write further upon 
this subjedl at present, only assure my mother 
that all will go on well. And I have again 
observed, my dear friend, in this trifling affair, 
that misunderstandings and negledt occasion 
more mischief in the world than even malice 
and wickedness. At all events, the two latter 
are of less frequent occurrence. 

In other respefls I am very happy here. 
Solitude in this terrestrial paradise is a genial 
balsam to my mind, and the young Spring 
cheers with its bounteous promises my often- 
times misgiving heart. Every tree, every 
bush, is full of flowers, and one might wish 
himself transformed into a butterfly, to float 
about in this ocean of perfume and find his 
whole existence therein. 

The town itself is disagreeable, but then 
all around you find an inexpressible beauty of 

nature. This induced the late Count M 

to lay out a garden on one of the sloping hills 
which here intersedl each other with the most 
charming variety, and form the most lovely 
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valleys. The garden is simple, and it is easy 
to perceive, even upon your first entrance, 
that the plan was not designed by a scientific 
gardener, but by a sensitive heart, who wished 
here to study its own enjoyment. Many a 
tear have I already shed to the memory of its 
departed master in a summer-house, now re- 
duced to ruins, which was his favorite resort, 
and is now mine. I shall soon be master of 
the place. The gardener has become attached 
to me within the last few days, and he will be 
no loser thereby. 


May loth. 

A wonderful serenity has taken possession 
of my entire soul, like these sweet mornings 
of spring which I enjoy with my whole heart. 
I am alone and feel the charm of existence 
in this spot which was created for the bliss 
of souls like mine. I am so happy, my dear 
friend, so absorbed in the exquisite sense of 
mere tranquil existence, that I negledf my 
talents. I should be incapable of drawing a 
single stroke at the present moment, and yet 
I feel that I never was a greater artist than 
now. When the lovely valley teems with 
vapor around me, and the meridian sun strikes 
the upper surface of the impenetrable foliage 
of my trees, and but a few stray gleams steal 
into the inner sandtuary, then I throw myself 
down in the tall grass by the trickling stream, 
and as I lie close to the earth a thousand un- 
known plants discover themselves to me. 
When I hear the buzz of the little world 
among the stalks, and grow familiar with the 
countless indescribable forms of the inserts 
and flies, then I feel the presence of the 
Almighty, who formed us in His own image, 
and the breath of that universal love which 
hears and sustains us, as it floats round us in 
an eternity of bliss; and then, my friend, 
when darkness overspreads my eyes, and 
heaven and earth seem to dwell in my soul, 
and absorb its power, like the idea of a be- 
loved mistress, then I often long and think : 
Oh, that you could describe these concep- 
tions, that you could impress upon paper all 
that lives so full and warm within you, that 
it might be the mirror of your soul, as your 
soul is the mirror of the infinite God ! O, 
my friend — but it is too much for my strength 
— I sink under the weight of the grandeur of 
these visions. 


May 1 2 th. 

I know not whether some deceiving spirits 
haunt this spot, or whether it be the warm 
celestial fancy in my own heart, which makes 
everything around me seem like paradise. In 
front of the house is a fountain — a fountain to 
which I am bound by a charm like Melusina 
and her sisters. Descending a gentle slope 
you come to an arch, where, some twenty 
steps lower down, water of the clearest crystal 
gushes from the marble rock. The narrow 
wall which encloses it above, the tall trees 
which encircle the spot, and the coolness of 
the place itself, — everything imparts a pleasant 
but sublime impression. Not a day passes that 
I do not spend an hour there. The young 
maidens come from the town to fetch water, — 
innocent and necessary employment, and for- 
merly the occupation of the daughters of 
kings. As I take my rest there the idea of 
the old patriarchal life is awakened around 
me. I see them, our old ancestors, how they 
formed their friendships and contracted alli- 
ances at the fountain-side, and I feel how 
fountains and streams were guarded by bene- 
ficent spirits. He who is a stranger to these 
sensations has never really enjoyed cool repose 
at the side of a fountain after the fatigue of a 
weary summer day. 


May i }th. 

You ask if you shall send me books. My 
dear friend. I beseech you, for the love of 
God, relieve me from such a yoke. I need 
no more to be guided, agitated, heated. My 
heart ferments sufficiently of itself. I want 
strains to lull me, and I find them to perfec- 
tion in my Homer. Often do 1 strive to allay 
the burning fever of my blood, and you have 
never witnessed anything so unsteady, so un- 
certain, as my heart. But need I confess this 
to you, my dear friend, who have so often 
endured the anguish of witnessing my sudden 
transitions from sorrow to immoderate joy, 
and from sweet melancholy to violent pas- 
sions? I treat my poor heart like a sick child, 
and gratify its every fancy. Do not mention 
this again ; there are people who would cen- 
sure me for it. 

May 15 th. 

The common people of the place know me 
already, and love me, particularly the chil- 
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dren. At first when I associated with them, | 
and inquired in a friendly tone about their 
various trifles, some fancied that I wished to 
ridicule them, and turned from me in exceed- 
ing ill-humor. I did not allow that circum- 
stance to grieve me ; I only felt most keenly 
what I have often before observed. Persons 
of some pretension to rank keep themselves 
coldly aloof from the common people, as 
though they feared to lose their importance 
by the contadl, whilst wanton idlers and poor 
pretenders to understanding affedt to descend 
to their level only to make the poor people 
feel their impertinence more keenly. 

I know very well that we are not and cannot 
be all equal ; but in my opinion he who avoids 
the common people in order to command their 
respedl, is as culpable as a coward who hides 
himself from his enemy because he fears defeat. 

The other day I went to the fountain, and 
found a young servant-girl, who had set her 
pitcher on the lowest step, and looked round 
to see if one of her companions was approach- 
ing to place it on her head. I ran down and j 
looked at her. “ Shall I help you, pretty 
lass?” said I. She blushed deeply. “O 
sir!” she exclaimed. “No ceremony!” I 
replied. She placed herself properly, and I 
helped her. She thanked me, and went up 
the steps. 


May ijth. 

I have made all sorts of acquaintance, but ! 
as yet have found no society. I know not I 
what attradlion I possess for the people, so 1 
many of them like me and attach themselves 
to me, and then I feel sorry when our road 
together only goes a short distance. If you 
inquire what the people are like here, I must 
answer, “The same as everywhere!” The 
human race is but a monotonous affair. Most 
of them labor the greater part of their time 
for mere subsistence, and the small portion of 
freedom which remains unemployed so troubles 
them that they use every exertion to get rid of 
it. Oh, the destiny of man ! 


forth, all this produces a good effect upon my 
disposition ; only I must forget that so many 
other qualities lie dormant within me, which 
moulder uselessly, and which I am obliged to 
keep carefully concealed. Ah ! this thought 
affedts my spirits fearfully. And yet to be 
misunderstood is the fate of us ail. 

Alas, that the friend of my youth is gone ! 
Alas, that I ever knew her! I might say to 
myself, “You are a dreamer to seek what is 
not to be found here below.” But she has 
been mine. I have possessed that heart, that 
noble soul, in whose presence I seemed to be 
more than I really was, because I was all that 
I could be. Good Heaven ! did a* single 
power of my soul remain then unexercised ? 
In her presence could I not display the entire 
of that mysterious feeling with which my heart 
embraces nature? Was not our intercourse a 
perpetual web of the finest emotions, of the 
keenest wit, whose varieties, even in their very 
eccentricity, bore the stamp of genius? Alas! 
the few years by which she was my senior 
brought her to the grave before me. Never 
can I forget her strong sense or her heavenly 
patience. 

A few days ago I met a certain young 

V , a frank open fellow, with a most happy 

expression of face. He has just left the Uni- 
versity. He does not fancy himself overwise, 
but believes lie knows more than other people. 
He has worked hard, as I can perceive from 
many circumstances, and, in short, possesses 
a large stock of information. When he heard 
that I drew a good deal, and could read Greek 
(two wonderful things for , this part of the 
country), he came to see me, and displayed 
his whole store of learning, from Batteaux to 
Wood, from De Piles to Winkelmann : he as- 
| sured me he had read through the first part of 
Sultzer’s theory, and also possessed a manu- 
| script of Heyne on the study of the antique. 

| I allowed it all to pass. 

I have become acquainted also with a very 
| worthy person, the distridl judge, a frank and 
1 open-hearted man. I am told it is a most de- 
I lightful thing to see him in the midst of his 
] children, of whom he has nine. His eldest 
| daughter is much spoken of. He has invited 


But they are a right good sort of people ! me to go and see him, and I intend to do so 
If I occasionally forget myself, and take part the first opportunity. He lives at one of the 
in the innocent pleasures which are not yet royal hunting-lodges, an hour and a half's 
forbidden to the peasantry, and enjoy myself, J walk from hence, which he obtained leave to 
for instance, with genuine freedom and sin- inhabit after the loss of his wife, as his resi- 
cerity, round a well-covered table, or arrange dence in town and at the court was so painful 
an excursion or dance opportunely, and so to him. 
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A few other originals, of a questionable sort, 
have come in my way, who are in all respects 
undesirable, and most intolerable in their de- 
monstrations of friendship. Good-bye. This 
letter will please you : it is quite a history. 


May 22d . 

That the life of man is but a dream is t 


converts his little garden into a paradise, and 
t how patiently even the poor man pursues his 
I weary way under his burden, and how all wish 
equally to behold the light of the sun a little 
longer — yes, such a man is at peace, and 
creates his own world within himself ; and he 
is also happy, because he is a man. And then, 
however limited his sphere, he still preserves 
in his bosom the sweet feeling of liberty, and 
knows that when he will he can burst his prison. 


opinion of many, and this feeling pursues me 
everywhere. When I consider the narrow 
limits within which our adtive and inquiring 
faculties are confined, — when I see how all 
our energies are wasted in providing for mere 
necessities, which again have no further end 
than to prolong a wretched existence, — and 
then that all our satisfaction upon certain sub- 
jects of investigation ends in nothing better 
than a passive resignation, whilst we amuse 
ourselves with painting our prison-walls with j 
bright figures and brilliant landscapes, — when * 
I consider all this, Wilhelm, I am silent. I 
examine my own being, and find there a world, 
but a world rather of imagination and dim de- j 
sires, than of distinctness and living power. 1 
Then everything swims before my senses; I 
smile and dream my way back into existence. 

All learned professors and doCtors are ! 
agreed that children do not comprehend the j 
cause of their desires ; but that grown people j 
should wander about this earth like children, j 
without knowing whence they come or whither 
they go, influenced as little by fixed motives, 
but guided like them by biscuits, sugar-plums 
and chastisements, — this is what nobody is 
willing to acknowledge, and yet I think it can 
be made palpable. 

I know what you will say in reply, and I am 
ready to admit, that the happiest are those who, 
like children, amuse themselves with their play- 
things, dress and undress their dolls, and at- 
tentively watch the cupboard where mamma 
has locked her sweet things, and when at last 
they get a delicious morsel, eat it greedily and 
cry for more. These are certainly happy be- 
ings; but others also are objeCts of envy, who 
dignify their paltry employments, and some- 
times even their passions, with pompous titles, 
representing them to mankind as achievements 
of a superior order, accomplished for their 
welfare and glory. But the man who humbly 
acknowledges the vanity of all this, who ob- 
serves with what pleasure the thriving citizen 


May 26th. 

You know of old my ways of finding amuse- 
ment ; how I seleCl a little cottage in some 
sequestered spot, and there put up with every 
inconvenience. I have just discovered such a 
spot here which possesses peculiar charms for 
me. 

About a league from the town is a place 
called Walheim.* It is delightfully situated 
on the side of a hill, and by proceeding along 
one of the footpaths which lead out of the 
village you can have a view of the whole 
valley. A good old woman lives there who 
keeps a small inn. She sells wine, beer and 
coffee, and is cheerful and pleasant notwith- 
standing her age. The chief charm of this 
spot consists in two linden trees, which spread 
their enormous branches over the little green 
before the church, which is entirely surrounded 
by peasants’ cottages, with their barns and 
homesteads. I have seldom seen a place so 
retired and peaceable, and I often have my 
table and chair brought out from the little 
inn, and there I drink my coffee and read my 
| Homer. Accident brought me to the spot 
one fine afternoon, and I found it perfedtly 
deserted. Everybody was in the fields, except 
a little boy about four years old, who was 
sitting on the ground and held between his 
knees a child about six months old ; he pressed 
it to his bosom with both arms, which thus 
formed a sort of arm-chair, and notwithstand- 
ing the liveliness which sparkled in its black 
eyes it remained perfectly still. The sight 
charmed me. I sat down upon a plough 
opposite, and sketched with great delight this 
little picture of brotherly tenderness. I added 

* The reader need not take the trouble to look for 
the place thus designated. We have found it necessary 
to change the names as they stood in the original. 
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the neighboring hedge, the barn-door and 
some broken cart-wheels, just as they happened 
to lie ; and I found in about an hour that I 
had made a very corre6t and interesting draw- 
ing, without putting in the slightest thing of 
my own. This confirmed me in my resolution 
of adhering for the future entirely to nature. 
She alone is inexhaustible, and capable of 
forming the greatest masters. Much may be 
alleged in favor of rules, as much may be like- 
wise advanced in favor of the laws of society ; 
an artist formed upon them will never produce 
anything absolutely bad or disgusting, as a 
man who observes the laws and obeys de- 
corum can never be an absolutely intolerable 
neighbor, nor a decided villain ; but yet say 
what you will of rules, they destroy the genu- 
ine feeling of nature as well as its true ex- 
pression. Do not tell me “that this is too 
hard, that they only restrain and prune super- 
fluous branches, etc.” My good friend, I will 
illustrate this by an analogy. These things 
resemble love. A warm-hearted youth be- 
comes strongly attached to a maiden, he 
spends every hour of the day in her company, 


wears out his health, and lavishes his fortune, 
to afford continual proof that he is wholly 
devoted to her. Then comes a man of the 
world, a man of place and respeCt ability, and 
addresses him thus: “My good young friend, 
love is natural, but you must love within bounds. 
Divide your time, devote a portion to business, 
and give the hours of recreation to your mis- 
tress. Calculate your fortune, and out of the 
superfluity you may make her a present, only 
not too often, on her birthday and such occa- 
sions. ” Pursuing this advice he may become 
a useful member of society, and I should ad- 
vise some prince to give him an appointment ; 
but his love is annihilated, and if he be an 
artist, his genius is fled. Oh, my friends, why 
is it that the torrent of genius so seldom bursts 
forth, so seldom rolls in full flowing stream, 
overwhelming your wondering soul? Because, 
on either side of this stream, cold and respect- 
able persons have taken up their abodes, and 
forsooth their summer-houses and tulip-beds 
would suffer from the torrent, wherefore they 
dig trenches and raise embankments betimes 
in order to avert the impending danger. 
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May 27 th. 

I find I have fallen into raptures, declama- 
tion and similes, and have forgotten in con- 
sequence to tell you what became of the chil- 
dren. Absorbed in my artistic contempla- 
tions, which I briefly described in my letter 
of yesterday, I continued sitting on the plough 
for two hours. Towards evening a young 
woman, with a basket on her arm, came run- 
ning towards the children, who had not moved 
all that time. She exclaimed, from a distance, 
‘‘You are a good boy, Philip.” She saluted 
me ; I returned it, rose and approached her. 
I inquired if she was the mother of those pretty 
children? “Yes,” she said ; and, giving the 
eldest a piece of bread, she took the little one 
in her arms and kissed it with a mother’s ten- 
derness. “ I left my child with Philip to take 
care of,” she said, “whilst I went into the 
town with my eldest boy to buy some white 
bread, some sugar, and an earthen pot.” I 
saw the various articles in the basket, from 
which the cover had fallen. “I shall make 
some broth to-night for my little Hans (which 
was the name of the youngest); that wild 
fellow, the big one, broke the pot for me 
yesterday, whilst he was scrambling with Philip 
for what remained of the contents.” I in- 
quired for the eldest, and she had scarcely 
time to tell me that he was driving a couple 
of geese home from the meadow when he ran 
up, and handed Philip an ozier-twig. I talked 
a little longer with the woman, and found that 
she was the daughter of the schoolmaster, and 
that her husband was gone on a journey into 
Switzerland for some money a relation had left 
him. “They wanted to cheat him,” she 
said, “and would not answer his letters, so he 
is gone there himself ; I hope he has met with 
no accident as I have heard nothing of him 
since his departure.” I left the woman with 
regret, giving each of the children a kreutzer, 
with an additional one for the youngest, to 
buy some white bread for his broth when she 
went to town next, and so we parted. 

I assure you, my dear friend, when my 
thoughts are all in tumult, the sight of such 
a creature as this tranquillizes my disturbed 
mind. She moves in a happy thoughtlessness 
within the confined circle of her existence ; 
she supplies her wants from day to day ; and 
when she sees the leaves fall they raise no 
other idea in her mind than that winter is 
approaching. 

Since that time I have gone out there fre- 
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quently. The children have become quite 
familiar with me ; and each gets a lump of 
sugar when I drink my coffee, and they share 
my milk and bread and butter in the evening. 
They always receive their kreutzer on Sun- 
days, for when J do not go there after evening 
service the good woman has orders to give it 
to them. 

They are quite at home with me, tell me 
everything, and I am particularly amused with 
observing their tempers, and the simplicity of 
their behavior when some of the other village 
children are assembled with them. 

It has given me a deal of trouble to satisfy 
the anxiety of the mother, lest (as she says) 
“they should inconvenience the gentleman.” 


May 30th, 

What I have lately said of painting is equally 
true with respedt to poetry. It is only neces- 
sary for us to know what is really excellent, 
and venture to give it expression, and that is 
saying much in few words. To-day I have 
j had a scene, which if literally related, would 
j make the most beautiful idyl in the world. 

' But why should I talk of poetry and scenes 
| and idyls? Can we never take pleasure in 
nature without requiring the assistance of 
art ? 

If you expedt anything grand or magni- 
ficent from this introduction you will be sadly 
j mistaken. It relates merely to a peasant lad 
1 who has excited in me the warmest interest. 
i As usual, I shall tell my story badly; and you, 

! as usual, will think me extravagant. It is 
j Walheim once more — always Walheim — which 
I produces these wonders. 

; A party had assembled outside the house 
under the linden trees to drink coffee. The 
i company did not exadtly please me, and under 
one pretext or another I lingered behind. 

A peasant came from an adjoining house 
and set to work arranging some part of the 
same plough which I had lately sketched. His 
! appearance pleased me, and I spoke to him — 
inquired about his circumstances, made his 
acquaintance, and, as is usual w r ith me amongst 
| persons of that class, was soon admitted into 
his confidence. He said he was servant to a 
i young widow w f ith whom he was in high 
, favor. He spoke so much of his mistress, 
and praised her so extravagantly, that I could 



soon see he was desperately in love with her. 
“She is no longer young,” he said; “and 
she was treated so badly by her former hus- 
band that she does not mean to marry again.” 
From his account it was plain she possessed 
incomparable charms for him, and that he 
wished ardently she would seleCl him to ex- 
tinguish the recolleCtion of her first husband’s 
ill conduCt. But I should repeat his own 
words to describe the depth of the poor 
fellow's attachment, truth and devotion. It 
would, in faCi, require the gifts of a great 
poet to convey the expression of his features, 
the harmony of his voice, and the heavenly 
fire of his eye. No words can portray the 
tenderness of his every movement, .and of 
every feature : no effort of mine could do 
justice to the scene. His alarm lest I should 
misconceive his relation towards his mistress, 
or question the propriety of her conduCl, 
particularly touched me. The charming man- 
ner with which he described her form and her 
person, which, without possessing the graces 
of youth, won and attached him to her, is 
inexpressible, and must be left to the imagina- 
tion. I have never in my life witnessed, or 
fancied, or conceived the possibility of such 
intense devotion, such ardent affections united 
with so much purity. Do not blame me if I 
say that the recolleCtion of this innocence 
and truth is deeply impressed upon my very 
soul ; that this picture of fidelity and tender- 
ness haunts me incessantly, and that my own 
heart, enkindled by the flame, glows and burns 
within me. 

I mean now to try and see her as soon as I 
can, or, perhaps, on second thoughts, I had 
better not. It is better I should behold her 
through the eyes of her lover. To my sight, 
perhaps, she would not appear as she now 
stands before me ; and why should I destroy 
so sweet a picture ? 


June i6tk . 

“Why do I not write to you?” You pre- 
tend to penetration and ask such a question. 
You should have guessed that I was well, but 
that — in a word, I have made an acquaintance 
who has won my heart ; I have found — I know 
not what. 

To give you a regular account of the man- 
ner in which I have become acquainted with 
the most amiable of women would be a dif- 


ficult task. I am a happy and contented 
mortal, but a poor historian. 

An angel ! Nonsense ! Everybody so de- 
scribes his mistress ; and yet I find it impos- 
sible to tell you how perfeCt she is, or why she 
is so perfeCt ; enough to say she has captivated 
all my senses. 

So much simplicity with so much under- 
standing — so mild, and yet so resolute — a 
mind so placid, and a life so aCtive. 

But this is all mere commonplace abstract 
ideas which express no single character or 
feature. Some other time — but no, not some 
other time, but now, this very instant, will I 
tell you all about it. Now or never. Well, 
between ourselves, since I commenced my let- 
ter, I have been on the point three times of 
throwing down my pen, ordering my horse, 
and riding out. And yet I vowed this morn- 
ing that I would not ride to-day, and I run 
every moment to the window to see how high 
the sun is. 

* * * * * 

I could not restrain myself — go to her I 
must. I have just returned, Wilhelm, and 
whilst I am taking supper I will write to you. 
What a delight it was for my soul to see her 
in the midst of her dear, beautiful children — 
eight brothers and sisters ! 

But if I proceed thus you will be no wiser 
at the end of my letter than you were at the 
beginning. Attend then, and I will compel 
myself to give you the details. 

I mentioned to you the other day that I had 

become acquainted with S , the district 

judge, and that he had invited me to go and 
visit him in his retirement, or rather in his 
little kingdom. But I negleCted going, and 
perhaps should never have gone if chance had 
not discovered to me the treasure which lay 
concealed in that retired spot. Some of our 
young people had proposed giving a ball in 
the country, at which I consented to be present. 
I offered my hand for the evening to a pretty 
and agreeable, but rather commonplace sort 
of girl from the immediate neighborhood; 
and it was agreed that I should engage a car- 
riage, and call upon Charlotte, with my partner 
and her aunt, to convey them to the ball. My 
companion informed me, as we drove along 
through the park to the hunting-lodge, that I 
should make the acquaintance of a very charm - 
ing young lady. “Take care,” added the 
aunt, “that you do not lose your heart.” 
“Why?” said I. “Because she is already 
engaged to a very worthy man,” she replied, 
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“who is gone to settle his affairs upon the 
death of his father, and will succeed to a very 
considerable inheritance.’ * This information 
possessed no interest for me. When we ar- 
rived at the gate the sun was setting behind 
the tops of the mountains. The atmosphere 
was heavy, and the ladies expressed their fears 
of an approaching storm, as masses of low 
black clouds were gathering in the horizon. 
I relieved their anxieties by pretending to be 
weather-wise, although I myself had some ap- 
prehensions lest our pleasure should be inter- 
rupted. 

I alighted, and a maid came to the door 
and begged us to wait a moment for her mis- 
tress. I walked across the court to a well- 
built house, and ascending the flight of steps 
in front, opened the door, and saw before me 
the most charming spectacle I had ever wit- 
nessed. Six children, from eleven to two 
years old, were running about the hall, and 
surrounding a lady of middle height, with a 
lovely figure, dressed in a robe of simple 
white, trimmed with pink ribbons. She held 
a brown loaf in her hand, and was cutting 
slices for the little ones all round in proportion 
to their age and appetite. She performed her 
task in a graceful and affectionate manner, 
each claimant awaiting his turn with out- 
stretched hands, and boisterously shouting 
his thanks. Some of them ran away at once 
to enjoy their evening meal, whilst others of 
a gentler disposition retired to the courtyard 
to see the stranger, and survey the carriage 
which was to carry away their Charlotte. 
“ Pray forgive me for giving you the trouble 
to come for me, and for keeping the ladies 
waiting, but dressing and the arranging some 
household duties before I leave had made me 
forget my children’s supper, and they do not 
like to take it from any one but me.” I 
uttered some unmeaning compliment, but my 
whole soul was absorbed by her air, her voice, 
her manner, and I had scarcely recovered my- 
self when she ran into her room to fetch her 
gloves and fan. The young ones threw T in- 
quiring glances at me from a distance, whilst 
I approached the youngest, a most delicious 
little creature. He drew back, and Charlotte 
entering at the very moment, said, “Louis, 
shake hands with your cousin.” The little 
fellow obeyed willingly, and I could not resist 
giving him a hearty kiss. “Cousin,” said I 
to Charlotte as I handed her down, “do you 
think I deserve the happiness of being related 
to you?” She replied, with an arch smile, 


“Oh, I have such a number of cousins that 
I should be sorry if you were the most unde- 
serving of them.” In taking leave she de- 
sired her next sister, Sophy, a girl about eleven 
years old, to take great care of the children, 
and to say good-bye to papa for her when he 
came home from his ride. She desired the 
little ones to obey their sister Sophy as they 
would herself, upon which some promised that 
they would, but a little fair-haired girl, about 
six years old, looked discontented, and said, 
“But Sophy is not you, Charlotte, and we like 
you best.” The two eldest boys had clam- 
bered up the carriage, and at my request she 
permitted them to accompany us a little way 
through the forest, upon their promising to sit 
very still and hold fast. 

We were hardly seated, and the ladies had 
scarcely exchanged compliments, making the 
usual remarks upon each other’s dress, and 
upon the company they expedled to meet, 
when Charlotte stopped the carriage and made 
her brothers get down. They insisted upon 
kissing her hands once more, which the eldest 
did vrith all the tenderness of a youth of 
fifteen, but the other in a lighter and more 
careless manner. She desired them again 
to give her love to the children, and we 
drove off. 

The aunt inquired of Charlotte whether she 
had finished the book she had last sent her. 
“No,” said Charlotte; “I did not like it; 
you can have it again ; and the one before 
was not much better.” I was surprised, upon 

asking the title, to hear that it was .* I 

found penetration and character in everything 
she said ; every expression seemed to brighten 
her features with new charms — with new rays 
of genius — which unfolded b\ degrees, as she 
felt herself understood. 

“When I was younger,” she observed, “I 
loved nothing so much as romances. Nothing 
could equal my delight when, on some holi- 
day, I could settle down quietly in a corner, 
and enter with my whole heart and soul into 
the joys or sorrows of some fictitious Leonora. 
I do not deny that they even possess some 
charms for me yet. But I read so seldom, 
that I prefer books suited exadllv to my taste. 
And I like those authors best whose scenes 
describe my own situation in life, and the 
friends who are about me, whose stories touch 

* We feel obliged to suppress the passage in the let- 
ter to prevent any one from feeling aggrieved ; although 
no author need pay much attention to the opinion of a 
mere girl, or that of an unsteady young man. 
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me with interest, from resembling my own 
homely existence, which, without being abso- 
lutely paradise, is on the whole a source of 
indescribable happiness. * * 

I endeavored to conceal the emotion which 
these words occasioned, but it did not last 
long, for when she had expressed her opinion 
truly and beautifully of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and of other works, whose names I 
omit,* I could no longer contain myself, but 
gave utterance to all my own thoughts on the 
subje<5t ; and it was not until Charlotte had 
addressed herself to the two other ladies that 
I remembered their presence, and observed 
them sitting mute with astonishment. The 
aunt looked at me several times with an air 
of raillery, which, however, I did not at all 
mind. 

We talked of the pleasures of dancing. 
“If it is a fault to love it,” said Charlotte, 
“I confess myself extremely guilty, as no 
amusement is more agreeable to me. If any- 
thing disturbs me I go to the piano, play an 
air to which I have danced, and all goes right 
again dire&ly.” 

You who know me can fancy how stead- 
fastly I gazed upon her rich dark eyes during 
these remarks ; how my very soul gloated over 
her warm lips and fresh glowing cheeks ; how 
I became lost in the delightful meaning of 
her words, to such a degree that I scarcely 
heard the adlual expressions. In fine, I 
alighted from the carriage like a person in a 
dream, and was so lost to the dim world 
around me that I scarcely heard the music 
which resounded from the illuminated saloon. 

The two Messrs. Andran and a certain N. 
N., — (I cannot trouble myself with the 
names)— who were the aunt’s and Charlotte’s 
partners, received us at the carriage door and 
took possession of their ladies, whilst I fol- 
lowed with mine. 

We commenced with a minuet. I led out 
one lady after another, and precisely those 
who were the most disagreeable could not 
bring themselves to leave off. Charlotte and 
her partner began an English country-dance, 
and you must imagine my delight when it 
came to their turn to dance the figure with us. 
You should see Charlotte dance. She dances 
with her whole heart and soul ; her figure is 


* Though the names are omitted, yet the authors 
mentioned deserve Charlotte’s approbation, and will 
feel it in their hearts when they read this passage. It 
concerns no other person. 


all harmony, elegance and grace, as if she 
were conscious of nothing else, and had no 
other thought or feeling, and doubtless for the 
moment every other sensation is extinct. 

She was engaged for the second country- 
dance, but she promised me the third, and she 
assured me, with the most agreeable freedom, 
that she was very fond of waltzing. “It is 
the custom here,” she said, “for the previous 
partners to waltz together ; but my partner is 
an indifferent waltzer, and will feel delighted 
if I save him the trouble. Your partner is 
not allowed to waltz, and indeed is equally 
incapable ; but I observed during the country- 
dance that you waltz well, so if you will 
waltz with me I beg you to propose it to my 
partner, and I will propose it to yours.” We 
agreed, and it was arranged that otir partners 
should mutually entertain each other. 

We set off, and at first delighted ourselves 
with the usual graceful motions of the arms. 
With what grace, with what ease she moved ! 
When the waltz commenced, and the dancers 
whirled round each other in the giddy maze, 
there was a little confusion arising from the 
incapacity of some. But we judiciously re- 
mained still, allowing the others to weary 
themselves, and when the awkward dancers 
had withdrawn we joined in and kept it up 
famously together with one other couple, 
Andran and his partner. Never did I dance 
more lightly. I felt myself more than mortal, 
holding this loveliest of creatures in my arms, 
flying with her as rapidly as the wind, till I 
lost sight of every other obje6l ; and, O 
Wilhelm, I vowed at that moment that a 
maiden whom I loved, or for whom I felt the 
slightest attachment, never, never should waltz 
with another than with me, if I went to per- 
dition for it — you will understand this. 

We took a few turns in the room to recover 
our breath. Charlotte sat down and felt re- 
freshed by partaking of some oranges, which 
I had privately brought with me, and were 
difficult to procure ; but every slice which she 
kindly offered to her neighbors was a dagger 
to my heart. 

We were the second couple in the third 
country-dance. As we were going down (and 
Heaven knows with what ecstasy I gazed upon 
her arms and her eyes, which beamed with the 
sweetest feeling of pure and genuine enjoy- 
ment), we passed a lady whom I had noticed 
for her charming expression of countenance, 
although she was no longer young. She looked 
at Charlotte with a smile; then holding up 
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her finger in a threatening attitude, repeated 
twice, in a very significant tone of voice, the 
name of “Albert.” 

“Who is Albert,” said I to Charlotte, “if 
it is not impertinent to ask?” She was about 
to answer, when we were obliged to separate 
by a figure in the dance, and as we crossed 
over again in front of each other I perceived 
she looked a little pensive. “Why need I 
conceal it from you?” she said, as she gave 
me her hand for the promenade — “ Albert is a 
worthy man to whom I am engaged.” Now 
there was nothing new to me in this (for the 
girls had told me of it on the way), but it was 
so far new that I had not thought of it in con- 
nection with her, whom in so short a time I 
had learned to prize so highly. Enough, I 
became confused, got out in the figure, and 
occasioned general confusion, so that it re- 
quired all Charlotte’s presence of mind to set 
me right, by pulling and pushing me into my 
proper place. 

The dance was not yet finished when the 
lightning, which had for some time been seen 
in the horizon, and which I had asserted to 
proceed entirely from heat, grew more violent, 
and the thunder was heard above the music. 
When any distress or terror surprises us in the 


midst of our amusements it naturally makes 
a deeper impression than at other times, either 
because the contrast makes us more keenly 
susceptible, or rather perhaps because our 
senses are then more open to impressions, and 
the shock is consequently stronger. To this 
cause I must ascribe the fright and shrieks of 
the ladies. One sagaciously sat down in a 
corner with her back to the window and held 
her fingers to her ears ; a second knelt down 
before her and hid her face in her lap ; a 
third threw herself between them and em- 
braced her sister with a thousand tears ; some 
insisted upon going home ; others, unconscious 
of their adlions, wanted sufficient presence 
of mind to repress the impertinence of their 
young partners, who sought to diredl to them- 
selves those sighs which the lips of our agitated 
beauties intended for heaven. Some of the 
gentlemen had gone down stairs to smoke a 
quiet cigar, and the rest of the company 
gladly embraced a happy suggestion of the 
hostess to retire into another room, which was 
provided with shutters and curtains. We had 
hardly got there when Charlotte placed the 
chairs in a circle, and when the company had 
sat down in compliance with her request, she 
forthwith proposed a round game. 
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I observed some of the company prepare 
their mouths and draw themselves up at the 
prospeft of some agreeable forfeit. “Let us 
play at counting,” said Charlotte. “Observe 
now, I go round the circle from right to left, 
and each person is to count, one after the 
other, the number that comes to him, and 
must count fast ; whoever stops or mistakes is 
to have a box on the ear, and so on, till we 
have counted a thousand.” It was delightful 
to see the fun. She went round the circle 
with upraised arm. “One,” said the first; 
“ two,” the second ; “ three,” the third, and 
so on, till Charlotte went faster and faster. 
One made a mistake, instantly a box on the 
ear ; and amid the laughter that ensued came 
another box, and so on, faster and faster. I 
myself came in for two. I fancied they were 
harder than the rest, and felt quite delighted. 
A general laughter and confusion put an end 
to the play long before we had reached a thou- 
sand. The party broke up into little separate 
knots, the storm had ceased, and I followed 
Charlotte into the saloon. On the way she 
said : “ The game banished their fears of the 
storm.” I could make no reply. “I my- 
self,” she continued, “was as much frightened 
as any of them ; but by affedting courage, to 
keep up the spirits of the others, I forgot my 
apprehensions.” We went to the window. 
It still thundered at a distance; a soft rain 
was pouring down over the country, and filled 
the air around us with delicious odors. Char- 
lotte leaned forward upon her arm ; her eyes 
wandered over the scene ; she raised them to 
heaven, and then turned them upon me; 
they were moistened with tears; she placed 
her hand upon mine, and said : “Klopstock !” 
At once I remembered the magnificent ode 
which was in her thoughts; I felt oppressed 
with the weight of my sensations, and sank 
under them. It was more than I could bear. 
I bent over her hand and kissed it in a stream 
of delicious tears. As I raised myself I looked 
steadfastly in her face. Divine Klopstock ! 
why didst thou not see thy apotheosis in those 
eyes? And thy name, so often profaned, why 
should I ever desire to hear it again repeated ? 


June igth. 

I no longer remember where I broke off 
with my narrative ; I only know it was two in 
the morning when I went to bed, and if you 


had been with me that- 1 might have talked 
instead of writing to you, in all probability I 
should have kept you up till daylight. 

I believe I have not related what happened 
on our way home from the ball, and I have 
not time to tell you now. It was a most mag- 
nificent sunrise; the whole country was re- 
freshed, and the rain fell drop by drop from 
the trees in the forest. Our companions were 
asleep. Charlotte asked me if I did not wish 
to sleep too, and desired I would not make 
any ceremony on her account. Looking stead- 
fastly at her I answered, “As long as those 
eyes continue open there is no fear of mine.” 
We both continued awake till we reached the 
door. The maid opened it softly, and as- 
sured her, in answer to her inquiries, that her 
father and the children were well, and still 
asleep. I left her, asking permission to visit 
her in the course of the day. She consented, 
and I went; and since that time, sun, moon 
and stars may pursue their course ; I* know 
not whether it is day or night ; the whole 
world is nothing to me. 


June 2 1 st. 

My days are as happy as those reserved by 
God for his eledt, and whatever be my fate 
hereafter, I can never say that I have not 
tasted joy, — the purest joy of life. You know 
Walheim. I am now completely settled there. 
In that spot I am only half a league from 
Charlotte, and there I enjoy myself, and taste 
all the pleasure which can fall to the lot of 
man. 

Little did I imagine when I seledled Wal- 
heim for my pedestrian excursions that all 
heaven lay so near it. How often in my 
wanderings from the hillside or from the 
meadows across the river have I beheld this 
hunting-lodge, which now contain^ within it 
all the joy of my heart ! 

I have often, my dear Wilhelm, refledled 
on the eagerness men feel to wander and make 
new discoveries, and upon that secret impulse 
which afterwards inclines them to return back 
to their narrow circle, to conform to the laws 
of custom, and to embarrass themselves no 
longer with what passes around them. 

It is so strange how, when I came here first 
and gazed upon that lovely valley from the 
hillside, I felt charmed with the entire scene 
around me. The little wood opposite, — how 
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delightful to.sit under its shade! How fine 
the view from that point of rock ! Then that 
delightful chain of hills and the exquisite val- 
leys at their feet ! Could I but wander and 
lose myself amongst them ! I went and re- 
turned without finding what I wished. Dis- 
tance, my friend, is like futurity. A dim 
vast ness is spread before our souls ; the per- 
ceptions of our mind are as obscure as those 
of our vision, and we desire earnestly to sur- 
render up our whole being that it may be 
filled with the complete and perfeCt bliss of 
one glorious emotion. But, alas! when we 
have attained our objeCt, when the distant 
there becomes the present here , all is changed 
again ; we are as poor and circumscribed as 
ever, and our souls still languish for unattain- 
able happiness. 

So the restless traveller pants for his native 
soil, and finds in his own cottage, in the arms 
of his wife, in the affections of his children, 
and in the labor necessary for their support, 
that happiness which he had sought in vain 
through the wide world. 

When I go out at sunrise in the morning to 
Walheim, and with my own hands gather the 
peas in the garden, which are to serve for my 
dinner, when I sit down to shell them and 
read my Homer during the intervals, and 
then selecting a saucepan from the kitchen, 
fetch my own butter, put my mess on the fire, 
cover it up, and sit down to stir it as occasion 
requires, I figure to myself the illustrious 
suitors of Penelope, killing, dressing and pre- 
paring their own oxen and swine. Nothing 
fills me with a more pure and genuine sense 
of happiness than those traits of patriarchal 
life which, thank Heaven ! I can imitate with- 
out affectation. Happy is it, indeed, for me 
that my heart is capable of feeling the same 
simple and innocent pleasure as the peasant, 
whose table is covered with food of his own 
rearing, and who not only enjoys his meal, but 
remembers with delight the happy days and 
sunny mornings when he planted it, the soft 
evenings when he watered it, and the pleasure 
he experienced in watching its daily growth. 


June 29th. 

The day before yesterday the physician 
came from the town to pay a visit to the 
Judge. He found me on the floor playing 
with Charlotte’s children. Some of them 


were scrambling over me, and others romped 
with me, and as I caught and tickled them 
they made a great noise. The DoCtor is a 
formal sort of personage ; he adjusts the plaits 
of his ruffles, and continually settles his frill 
whilst he speaks with you, and he thought my 
conduCl beneath the dignity of a sensible man. 
I could perceive this by his countenance. But 
I did not suffer myself to be disturbed. I al- 
lowed him to continue his wise conversation 
whilst I rebuilt the children’s card-houses for 
them as fast as they threw them down. He 
went about the town, afterwards, complaining 
that the Judge’s children were spoiled enough 
before, but that now Werther was completely 
ruining them. 

Nothing on this earth, my dear Wilhelm, 
affeCls my heart so much as children. When 
I consider them, when I mark in the little 
creatures the seeds of all those virtues and 
qualities which they will one day find so in- 
dispensable ; when I behold in the obstinate 
all the future firmness and constancy of a 
noble character ; in the capricious, that levity 
and gayety of temper which will carry them 
lightly over the dangers and troubles of life, 
their whole nature simple and unpolluted ; 
then I call to mind the golden words of the 
Great Teacher of mankind, “ If you become 
not like one of these !” And now, my friend, 
these children, who are our equals, whom we 
ought to consider as our models, we treat them 
as subjects. They are allowed no will of their 
own! And have we then none ourselves? 
Whence comes our exclusive right? Is it 
because we are older and more experienced ? 
Great God ! from the height of thy heaven, 
thou beholdest great children and little chil- 
dren, and no others; and thy Son has long 
since declared which afford Thee greatest 
pleasure. But they believe in Him, and 
hear Him not, — that too is an old story ; 
and they train their children after their own 
image, etc. 

Adieu, Wilhelm, I will not further bewilder 
myself with this subjeCt. 


July 1st. 

The consolation which Charlotte can bring 
to an invalid I experience from my own heart, 
which suffers more from her absence than 
many a poor creature who lingers on a bed of 
sickness. She is gone to spend a few days in 
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the town with a very worthy woman, who is 
given over by the physicians, and wishes to 
have Charlotte near her in her last moments. 

I accompanied her last week on a visit to the 
vicar of S ; , a small village in the moun- 

tains, about a league from hence. We arrived 
about four o’clock ; Charlotte had taken her 
little sister with her. When we entered the 
vicarage court we found the good old man 
sitting upon a bench before the door, under 
the shade of two large walnut trees. At the 
sight of Charlotte he seemed to gain new life, 
rose up, forgot his stick, and ventured to walk 
towards her. She ran to him and made him 
sit down again ; then placing herself by his 
side she gave him a number of messages from 
her father, and then caught up his youngest 
child, a dirty, ugly little thing, the joy of his 
old age, and kissed it. I wish you could have 
witnessed her attention to this old man — how 
she raised her voice on account of his deaf- 
ness — how she told him of healthy young 
people who had been carried off when it was 
least expedted ; praised the virtues of Carlsbad, 
and commended his determination to spend 
the ensuing summer there ; and assured him 
that he looked better and stronger than he 
did when she saw him last. I, in the mean- 
time, paid attention to his good lady. The 
old man seemed quite in spirits ; and, as I 
could not help admiring the beauty of the ! 
walnut trees which formed such an agreeable 
shade over our heads, he began, though with 
some little difficulty, to tell us their history. 
“As to the oldest,” said he, “we do not , 
know who planted it — some say one clergy- ' 
man, and some another ; but the younger one, | 
there behind us, is exadlly the age of my wife, j 
fifty years old next October ; her father 
planted it in the morning, and in the evening 
she came into the world. My wife’s father 
was my predecessor here, and I cannot tell 
you how fond he was of that tree, and it is 
fully as dear to me. Under the shade of that 
very tree, upon a log of wood, my wife was 
seated knitting, when I, a poor student, came 
into this court for the first time, just seven - 
and- twenty years ago.” Charlotte inquired 
for his daughter. He said she was gone with 
Herr Schmidt to the meadows, and was with 
the haymakers. The old man then resumed 
his story, and told us how his predecessor had 
taken a fancy to him, as had his daughter 
likewise ; and how he had become first his 
curate, and subsequently his successor. He 
had # scarcely finished his story when his 


daughter returned through the garden, accom- 
panied by the above-mentioned Herr Schmidt. 
She welcomed Charlotte affedlionately, and I 
confess I was much taken with her appearance. 
She was a lively-looking, good-humored bru- 
nette, quite competent to amuse one for a 
short time in the country. Her lover (for 
such Herr Schmidt evidently appeared to be) 
was a polite, reserved personage, and would 
not join our conversation, notwithstanding 
all Charlotte's endeavors to draw him out. 

I was much annoyed at observing, by his 
countenance, that his silence did not arise 
from want of talent, but from caprice and ill- 
humor. This subsequently became very evi- 
dent when we set out to take a walk, and 
Frederica joining Charlotte, with whom I was 
talking, the worfhy gentleman’s face, which 
was naturally rather sombre, became so dark 
and angry, that Charlotte was obliged to touch 
my arm and remind me that I was talking too 
much to Frederica. Nothing distresses me 
more than to see men torment each other; 
particularly when in the flower of their age, 

! in the very season of pleasure, they waste 
I their few siiort days of sunshine in quarrels 
j and disputes, and only perceive their error 
' when it is too late to repair it. This thought 
dwelt upon my mind ; and in the evening, 
when we returned to the vicar’s, and were 
sitting around the table, with our bread and 
milk, the conversation turned on the joys and 
sorrows of the world, I could not resist the 
temptation to inveigh bitterly against ill- 
humor. “We are apt,” said I, “to com- 
plain, but with very little cause, that our 
happy days are few and our evil days many. 
If our hearts were always disposed to receive 
the benefits which Heaven sends us we should 
acquire strength to support evil when it 
comes.” “But,” observed the vicar’s wife, 
“we cannot always command our tempers, 
so much depends upon the constitution : when 
the body suffers the mind is ill at ease.” “I 
acknowledge that,” I continued; “but we 
must consider such a disposition in the light 
of a disease, and inquire whether there is no 
remedy for it.” “I should be glad to hear 
one,” said Charlotte; “at least I think very 
much depends upon ourselves : I know it is so 
with me. When anything annoys me, and 
disturbs my temper, I hasten into the garden, 
hum a couple of countrv-dances, and it is all 
; right with me diredfly.” “That is what I 
meant,” I replied; “ill-humor resembles in - 
! dolence ; it is natural to us : but if once we 
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have courage to exert ourselves we find our mor.” “ That may do very well for your town 
work run fresh from our hands, and we ex- clergymen,” said he; “ country people are 
perience in the activity from which we shrank never ill-humored ; though, indeed, it might be 
a real enjoyment.’ * Frederica listened very useful occasionally to my wife, for instance, and 
attentively, and the young man objected that the Judge.” We all laughed, as did he likewise 
we were not masters of ourselves, and still less very cordially, till he fell into a fit of cough- 
so of our feelings. “The question is about ing, which interrupted our conversation fora 
a disagreeable feeling/’ I added, “from which time. Herr Schmidt resumed the subjedl. 
every one would willingly escape, but none “You call ill-humor a crime,” he remarked, 
know their own power without trial. Invalids j “but I think you use too strong a term.” 
are glad to consult physicians, and submit to | “Not at all,” I replied, “if that deserves the 
the most scrupulous regimen, the most nau- name which is so pernicious to ourselves and 
seous medicines to recover their health.” I our neighbors. Is it not enough that we want 
observed that the good old man inclined his the power to make one another happy, — must 
head, and exerted himself to hear our dis- we deprive each other of the pleasure which we 
course ; so I raised my voice, and addressed my- can all make for ourselves ? Show me the man 
self directly to him. “We preach against a who has ’the courage to hide his ill-humor, 
great many crimes,” I observed, “but I never who bears the whole burden himself, without 
remember a sermon delivered against ill-hu- disturbing the peace of those around him. 
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No ; ill-humor arises from an inward con- 
sciousness of our own want of merit — from a 
discontent which ever accompanies that envy 
which foolish vanity engenders. We see 
people happy whom we have not made so, 
and cannot endure the sight.” Charlotte 
looked at me with a smile ; she observed the 
emotion with which I spoke ; and a tear in 
the eyes of Frederica stimulated me to pro- 
ceed. “Woe unto those,” I said, “who use 
their power over a human heart to destroy the 
simple pleasures it would naturally enjoy ! 
All the favors, all the attentions in the world 
cannot compensate for the loss of that hap- 
piness which a cruel tyranny has destroyed.” 
My heart was full as I spoke. A recollection 
of many things which had happened pressed 
upon my mind, and filled my eyes with tears. 
“We should daily repeat to ourselves,” I ex- 
claimed, “that we should not interfere with 
our friends, unless to leave them in possession 
of their own joys, and increase their happiness 
by sharing it with them. But when their souls 
are tormented by a violent passion, or their 
hearts rent with grief, is it in your power to 
afford them the slightest consolation ? 

“ And when the last fatal malady seizes the 
being whose untimely grave you have pre- 
pared, when languid and exhausted she lies 
before you, her dim eyes raised to heaven, 
and the damp of death upon her pallid brow, 
then you stand at her bedside like a con- 
demned criminal, with the bitter feeling that 
your whole fortune could not save her ; and 
the agonizing thought wrings you that all 
your efforts are powerless to impart even a 
moment’s strength to the departing soul, or 
quicken her with a transitory consolation.” 

At these words the remembrance of a sim- 


ence softens pain and sheds happiness around 
whichever way she turns. She went out 
yesterday with her little sisters; I knew it, 
and went to meet them, and we walked to- 
gether. In about an hour and a half we re- 
turned to the town. We stopped at the spring 
I am so fond of. and which is now a thousand 
times dearer to me than ever. Charlotte 
seated herself upon the low wall, and we 
gathered about her. I looked around and 
i recalled the time when my heart was unoc- 
cupied and free. — “Dear fountain!” I said, 
“since that time I have no more come to 
enjoy cool repose by thy fresh stream ; I have 
passed thee with careless steps, and scarcely 
bestowed a glance upon thee.” I looked 
| down and observed Charlotte’s little sister, 

! Jane, coming up the steps with a glass of water. 

I turned towards Charlotte, and I felt her in- 
| fluence over me. Jane at the moment ap- 
| proached with the glass. Her sister, Mari- 
j anne, wished to take it from her. “No!” 
j cried the child, with the sweetest expression 
| of face, “Charlotte must drink first.” 

, The affedhon and simplicity with which 
this was uttered so charmed me, that I sought 
to express my feelings by catching up the 
child and kissing her heartily. She was 
: frightened and began to cry. — “You should 
not do that,” said Charlotte. I felt per- 
i piexed. — “ Come, Jane,” she continued, taking 
her hand and leading her down the steps 
again, “it is no matter; wash yourself quickly 
in the fresh water.” I stood and watched 
them, and when I saw the little dear rubbing 
her cheeks with her wet halide , in full belief 
! that all the impurities contracted from my 
j ugly beard would be washed off by the mirac- 
ulous water, and how, though Charlotte said 


ilar scene at which I had been once present 
fell with full force upon my heart. I buried 
my face in my handkerchief and hastened 
from the room, and was only recalled to my 
recolledtion by Charlotte’s voice, who re- 
minded me that it was time to return home. 
With what tenderness she chid me on the way 
for the too eager interest I took in everything ! 
She declared it would do me injury, and that 
I ought to spare myself. — Yes, my angel ! I 
will do so for your sake. 


July 6th . 

She is still with her dying friend, and is still 
the same bright, beautiful creature, whose pres- 


it would do, she continued still to wash with 
all her might, as though she thought too much 
were better than too little, I assure you, Wil- 
1 helm, I never attended a baptism with greater 
reverence ; and when Charlotte came up from 
the well I could have prostrated myself as 
before the prophet of an eastern nation. 

In the evening I could not resist telling the 
story to a person who I thought possessed 
! some natural feeling, because he was a man 
I of understanding. But what a mistake I 
j made ! He maintained it was very wrong of 
| Charlotte — that we should not deceive chil- 
dren — that such things occasioned countless 
I mistakes and superstitions, from which we 
j were bound to protedl the young. It occurred 
! to me then that this very man had been bap- 
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tized only a week before, so I said nothing carriage drove off, and my eyes filled with 
further, but maintained the justice of my own tears. I looked after her; suddenly I saw 
convictions. We should deal with children Charlotte’s bonnet leaning out of the window, 
as God deals with us, — we are happiest under and she turned to look back — was it at me ? 
the influence of innocent delusion. Mv dear friend, I know not, and in this un- 

certainty I find consolation. Perhaps she 
turned to look at me. Perhaps ! Good- 
night ! What a child I am ! 

July 8th . 

What a child is man ! that he should be so 

solicitous about a look ! What a child is man ! 

We had been to Walheim: the ladies went in J u fy *oth, 

a carriage, but during our walk I thought I You should see how foolish I look in corn- 
saw in Charlotte’s dark eyes — I am a fool — pany when her name is mentioned, particularly 
but forgive me ! you should see them — those when I am asked plainly how I like her? 
eyes ! However, to be brief (for my own eyes How I like her ! — I detest the phrase. What 
are weighed down with sleep), you must know T , sort of creature must he be who merely liked 
when the ladies stepped into their carriage Charlotte, whose whole heart and senses were 
again, young W. Seldstadt, Andran, and I not entirely absorbed by her. Like her! 
were standing about the door. They are a Some one asked me lately how I liked Ossian. 
merry set of fellows, and they were all laugh- 
ing and joking together. I watched Char- 
lotte’s eyes ; they wandered from one to the 

other, but they did not light on me — on me, 

who stood there motionless, and who saw noth- J u ty 11 

ing but her ! My heart bade her a thousand Madame M. is very ill. I pray for her re- 
times adieu, but she noticed me not. The covery because Charlotte shares my sufferings. 
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I see her occasionally at ray friend’s house, 
and to-day she has told me the strangest cir- 
cumstance. Old M. is a covetous, miserly 
fellow, who has long worried and annoyed 
the poor lady sadly ; but she has borne her 
afflictions patiently, A few days ago, when 
the physician informed us that her recovery 
was hopeless, she sent for her husband (Char- 
lotte was present), and addressed him thus: 
“1 have something to confess, which after 
ray decease may occasion trouble and con- 
fusion. I have hitherto conduced your house- 
hold as frugally and economically as possible, 
but you must pardon me for having defrauded 
you for thirty years. At the commencement 
of our married life you allowed a small sum 
for the wants of the kitchen and the other 
household expenses. When our establishment 
increased and our property grew larger I 
could not persuade you to increase the weekly 
allowance in proportion ; in short, you know 
that when our wants were greatest you re- 
quired me to supply everything with seven 
florins a week. I took the money from you 
without an observation, but made up the 
weekly deficiency from the money-chest, as 
nobody would suspeCl your wife of robbing 
the household bank. But I have wasted noth- 
ing, and should have been content to meet 
my eternal Judge without this confession, if 
she, upon whom the management of your 
establishment will devolve after my decease, 
would be free from embarrassment upon your 
insisting that the allowance made to me, your 
former wife, was sufficient.” 

I talked to Charlotte of the inconceivable 
manner in which men allow themselves to be 
blinded ; how any one could avoid suspecting 
some deception when seven florins only were 
allowed to defray expenses twice as great. 
But I have myself known people who believed, 
without any visible astonishment, that their 
house possessed the prophet’s never-failing 
cruse of oil. 


July ijth. 

No, I am not deceived. In her dark eyes 
I read a genuine interest in me and in my 
fortunes. Yes, I feel it, and I may believe 
my own heart which tells me — dare I say it ? 
— -dare I pronounce the divine words? — that 
she loves me ! 

That she loves me ! How the idea exalts 
me in my own eyes ! and as you can under- 


stand my feelings, I may say to you how I 
honor myself since she loves me ! 

Is this presumption, or is it a consciousness 
of the truth ? I do not know a man able to 
supplant me in the heart of Charlotte; and 
yet when she speaks of her betrothed with so 
much warmth and affe 6 lion I feel like the 
soldier who has been stripped of his honors 
and titles, and deprived of his sword. 


July / 6th, 

How my heart beats when by accident I 
touch her finger, or my feet meet hers under 
the table ! I draw back as if from a furnace, 
but a secret force impels me forward again, 
and my senses become disordered. Her inno- 
cent, unconscious heart never knows what 
agony these little familiarities inflict upon me ! 
Sometimes when we are talking she lays her 
hand upon mine, and in the eagerness of con- 
versation comes closer to me, and her balmy 
breath reaches my lips, — when I feel as if 
lightning had struck me, and that I could 
sink into the earth. And yet, Wilhelm ! with 
all this heavenly confidence, — if I know my- 
self and should ever dare — you understand 
me. No, no, my heart is not so corrupt, — it is 
weak, weak enough — but is not that a degree 
of corruption ? 

She is to me a sacred being. All passion 
is still in her presence ; I cannot express my 
sensations when I am near her. I feel as if 
my soul beat in every nerve of my body. 
There is a melody which she plays on the 
piano with angelic skill — so simple is it and 
yet so spiritual ! It is her favorite air ; and 
when she plays the first note, all pain, care 
and sorrow disappear from me in a moment. 

I believe every word that is said of the 
magic of ancient music. How her simple song 
enchants me! Sometimes, when I am ready 
to commit suicide, she sings that air, and in- 
stantly the gloom and madness which hung 
over me are dispersed, and I breathe freely 
again. 


July 18th. 

Wilhelm ! what is the world to our hearts 
without love ? What is a magic-lantern with- 
out light? You have but to kindle the flame 
within and the brightest figures shine on the 
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white wall ; and if love only show us fleeting j 
shadows we are yet happy when, like mere i 
children, we behold them, and are transported ! 
with the splendid phantoms. I have not been 
able to see Charlotte to-day. I was prevented j 
by company from which I could not disengage j 
myself. What was to be done ? I sent my j 
servant to her house, that I might, at least, 1 
see somebody to-day who had been near her. 
Oh ! the impatience with which I waited for 
his return — the joy with which I welcomed 
him ! I should certainly have caught him in J 
my arms and kissed him, if I had not been i 
ashamed. 

It is said that the Bonona stone, when 
placed in the sun, attracts the rays, and for 
a time appears luminous in the dark. So was 
it with me and this servant. The idea that 
Charlotte’s eyes had dwelt on his countenance, 
his cheek, his very apparel, endeared them all 
inestimably to me, so that at the moment I j 
would not have parted from him for a thousand j 
crowns. His presence made me so happy ! j 
Beware of laughing at me, Wilhelm. Can j 
that be a delusion which makes us happy? I 


July ipth. 

“I shall see her to-day!” I exclaim with 
delight, when I rise in the morning, and look 
out with gladness of heart at the bright, beau- 
tiful sun. — 4 * I shall see her to-day !” and then i 
I have no further wish to form ; all — all is in- j 
eluded in that one thought. i 


July 20th. j 

I cannot assent to your proposal that I , 

should accompany the Ambassador to . 

I do not love subordination, and we all know 
that he is a rough, disagreeable person to be , 
connedted with. You say my mother wishes 
me to be employed. I could not help laugh- , 
ing at that. Am I not sufficiently employed ? 
And is it not in reality the same, whether I 
shell peas or count lentils ? The world runs 
on from one folly to another, and the man 
who, solely from regard to the opinion of 
others, and without any wish or necessity of j 
his own, toils after gold, honor, or any other j 
phantom, is no better than a fool. ! 


July 24th. 

You insist so much on my not neglecting 
my drawing, that it would be as well for me 
to say nothing as to confess how little I have 
lately done. 

I never felt happier ; I never understood 
nature better, even down to the veriest stem, 
or smallest blade of grass ; and yet I am un- 
able to express myself ; my powers of execu- 
tion are so weak, everything seems to swim 
and float before me, so that I cannot make a 
clear, bold outline ; but I fancy I should suc- 
ceed better if I had some clay or wax to model. 
I shall try, if this state of mind continues much 
longer, and will take to modelling, if I only 
knead dough. 

I have commenced Charlotte’s portrait three 
times, and have as often disgraced myself. 
This is the more annoying as I was formerly 
very happy in taking likenesses. I have since 
sketched her profile, and must content myself 
with that. 


July 25th. 

Yes, dear Charlotte ! I will order and ar- 
range everything. Only give me more com- 
missions, — the more the better. One thing, 
however, I must request. Use no more writ- 
ing-sand with the dear notes you send me. 
To-day I raised your letter hastily to my lips, 
and it set my teeth on edge. 


July 26th. 

I have often determined not to see her so 
frequently. But who could keep such a reso- 
lution? Every day I am exposed to the 
temptation, and promise faithfully that to- 
morrow I will really stay away ; but when to- 
morrow comes, I find some irresistible reason 
for seeing her ; and before I can account for 
it I am with her again. Either she has said 
on the previous evening, 44 You will be sure to 
call to-morrow!” — and who could stay away 
then? — or she gives me some commission, and 
I find it essential to take her the answer in 
person ; or the day is fine and I walk to Wal- 
heim, and when I am there it is only half a 
league further to her. I am within the charmed 
atmosphere, and soon find myself at her side. 
My grandmother used to tell us a story of a 
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mountain of loadstone. When any vessels 
came near it they were deprived instantly of 
their ironwork, the nails flew to the mountain, 
and the unhappy crew perished amongst the 
disjointed planks. 


July joth. 

Albert is arrived and I must take my de- 
parture. Were he the best and noblest of 
men and I in every respedt his inferior, I 
could not endure to see him in possession of 
such a perfedt being. Possession ! — enough, 
Wilhelm ; her betrothed is here ! A fine, 
worthy fellow, whom one cannot help liking. 
Fortunately I was not present at their meeting. 
It would have broken my heart ! And he is 
so considerate ; he has not given Charlotte 
one kiss in my presence. Heaven reward 
him for it ! I must love him for the respedt 
with which he treats her. He shows a regard 
for me, but for this I suspedt I am more in- 
debted to Charlotte than to his own fancy for 
me. Women have a delicate tadl in such 
matters ; and it should be so. They cannot 
always succeed in keeping two rivals on terms 
with each other ; but when they do, they are 
the only gainers. 

I cannot help esteeming Albert. The cool- 
ness of his temper contrasts strongly with the 
impetuosity of mine, which I cannot conceal. 
He has a great deal of feeling, and is fully 


sensible of the treasure he possesses in Char- 
lotte. He is free from ill -humor, which you 
know is the fault I detest most. 

He regards me as a man of sense ; and my 
attachment to Charlotte, and the interest I 
take in all that concerns her, augment his 
triumph and his love. I shall not inquire 
whether he may not at times tease her with 
some little jealousies, as I know that were I in 
his place I should not be entirely free from 
such sensations. 

But be that as it may, my pleasure with 
Charlotte is over. Call it folly, or infatuation, 
what signifies a name ? The thing speaks for 
itself. Before Albert came, I knew all that I 
know now. I knew I could make no preten- 
sions to her, nor did I offer any; that is, as far 
as it was possible in the presence of so much 
loveliness, not to pant for its enjoyment. And 
now, behold me, like a silly fellow, staring 
with astonishment when another comes in and 
deprives me of my love. 

I bite my lips and feel infinite scorn for 
those who tell me to be resigned, because 
there is no help for it. Let me escape from 
the yoke of such silly subterfuges ! I ramble 
through the woods, and when I return to 
Charlotte, and find Albert sitting by her side 
in the summer-house in the garden, I am un- 
able to bear it ; behave like a fool ; and 
commit a thousand extravagances. “ For 
Heaven’s sake,” said Charlotte to-day, “let 
us have no more scenes like those of last 
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night. You terrify me when you are so 
violent/’ Between ourselves, I am always 
away now when he visits her, and I feel de- 
lighted when I find her alone. 


August 8th. 

Believe me, clear Wilhelm, I did not allude 
to you when I spoke so severely of those who 
advise resignation to inevitable fate. I did , 
not think it possible for you to indulge such a j 
sentiment. But in fadl you are right. I 
only suggest one objedtion. In this world 
one is seldom reduced to make a selection 
between two alternatives. There are as many 
varieties of condudt and opinion as there are 
turns of feature between an aquiline nose and 
a flat one. 

You will, therefore, permit me to concede 
your entire argument, and yet contrive means j 
to escape your dilemma. 

Your position is this: “Either you have j 
hopes of obtaining Charlotte, or you have 1 
none. Well, in the first case, pursue your ! 
course, and press on to the fulfilment of your ' 
wishes. In the second, be a man, and shake | 
off a miserable passion which will enervate ! 
and destroy you.” My dear friend, this is ; 
well and easily said. 

But would you require a wretched being, j 
whose life is slowly wasting under a lingering j 
disease, to despatch himself at once by the i 
stroke of a dagger? Does not the very dis- i 
order which consumes his strength deprive ! 
him of the courage to effect his deliverance ? 

You may answer me, if you please, with a 
similar analogy. <£ Who would not prefer 
the amputation of an arm to the perilling of 
life by doubt and procrastination?” But I 
know not if I am right, and let us leave these 
comparisons. 

Enough ! — There are moments, Wilhelm, 
when I could rise up and shake it all off, and 
when, if I only knew where to go, I could fly 
from this place. I 


so like a child ! Even still I behold the result 
plainly, and yet have no thought of adting 
with greater prudence. 


August ioth. 

If I were not a fool I could spend the hap- 
piest and most delightful life here. So many 
agreeable circumstances, and of a kind to 
ensure a worthy man’s happiness, are seldom 
united. Alas ! I feel it too sensibly — the 
heart alone makes our happiness. To be ad- 
mitted into this most charming family, to be 
loved by the father as a son, by the children 
as a father, and by Charlotte ! — then the noble 
Albert, who never disturbs my happiness by 
any appearance of ill-humor, receiving me 
with the heartiest affedtion, and loving me 
next to Charlotte better than all the world ! 
Wilhelm, you would be delighted to hear us 
in our rambles and conversations about Char- 
lotte ; nothing in the world can be more ab- 
surd than our connexion, and yet the thought 
of it often moves me to tears. 

He tells me sometimes of her excellent 
mother — how upon her deathbed she had com- 
mitted her house and children to Charlotte, 
and had given Charlotte herself in charge to 
him — how since that time a new spirit had 
taken possession of her— how in care and 
anxiety for their welfare she became a real 
mother to them — how every moment of her 
time was devoted to some labor of love in 
their behalf — and yet her mirth and cheerful- 
ness had never forsaken her. I walk by his 
side, pluck flowers by the way, arrange them 
carefully into a nosegay, then fling them into 
the first stream I pass, and watch them as they 
float gently away. I forget whether I told 
you that Albert is to remain here. He has 
received a government appointment with a 
very good salary, and I understand he is in 
high favor at court. I have met few persons 
so punctual and methodical in business. 


The same evening. 

My diary, which I have for some time ne- 
gledled, came before me to-day, and I am 
amazed to see how deliberately I have en- 
tangled myself step by step. To have seen 
my position so clearly, and vet to have adted 


August 1 2th. 

j Certainly Albert is the best fellow in the 
j world. I had a strange scene with him yester- 
j day. I went to take leave of him, for I took 
! it into my head to spend a few days in these 
| mountains, from whence I now write to you. 
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As I was walking up and down his room my 
eye fell upon his pistols. “Lend me those 
pistols,” said I, “for my journey.” “By all 
means,” he replied, “if you will take the 
trouble to load them, for they only hang there 
for form.” I took down one of them, and 
he continued: “ Ever since I was near suffer- 
ing for my extreme caution I have had noth- 
ing to do with such things.” I was curious 
to hear the story. “I was staying,” said he, j 
“some three months ago at a friend's house j 
in the country. I had a brace of pistols with 
me unloaded, and I slept without any anxiety. 
One rainy afternoon I was sitting by myself, 
doing nothing, when it occurred to me — I do 
not know how — that the house might be at- 
tacked — that we might require the pistols — 
that we might — in short, you know how we 
go on fancying when we have nothing better 
to do. I gave the pistols to the servant to 
clean and load. He was playing with the 
maid, and trying to frighten her, when the 
pistol went off — God knows how ! — the ramrod 
was in the barrel and it went straight through 
her right hand, and shattered the thumb. I j 
had to endure all the lamentation and the sur- j 
geon’s bill to pay ; so since that time I have 
kept all my weapons unloaded. But, my dear 
friend, what is the use of prudence? We can 
never be on our guard against all possible 
dangers. However — ” Now you must know 
I can tolerate all men till they come to “how- 
ever,” for it is self-evident that every univer- 
sal rule must have its exceptions. But he is 
so exceedingly accurate that if he only fancies 
he has said a word too precipitate, or too gen- 
eral, or only half true, he never ceases to 
qualify, to modify and extenuate, till at last 
he appears to have said nothing at all. Upon 
this occasion Albert was deeply immersed in 
his subjedt ; I ceased to hear him and became 
lost in reverie. With a sudden motion I 
pointed the mouth of the pistol to my fore- 
head, over the right eye. “ What do you 
mean?” cried Albert, turning back the pistol. 
“It is not loaded,” said I. “And even if 
not,” he answered with impatience, “ what can 
you mean? I cannot comprehend how a man 
can be so mad as to shoot himself, and the 
bare idea of it shocks me.” 

“But why should any one,” said I, “in 
speaking of an adtion, venture to pronounce 
it mad, or wise, or good, or bad ? What is 
the meaning of all this? Have you carefully 
studied the secret motives of our adlions ? Do 
you understand — can you explain the causes 


which occasion them, and make them inev- 
itable? If you can, you will be less hasty 
with your decision.” 

“But you will allow,” said Albert, “that 
some actions are criminal, let them spring 
from whatever motives they may.” I granted 
it and shrugged my shoulders. 

“But still, my good friend,” I continued, 
“there are some exceptions here too. Theft 
is a crime, but the man who commits it from 
extreme poverty, with no design but to save 
his family from perishing, is he an objedl of 
pity or of punishment? Who shall throw the 
first stone at a husband who, in the heat of 
just resentment, sacrifices his faithless wife 
and her perfidious seducer? or at the young 
maiden who, in her weak hour of rapture, 
forgets herself in the impetuous joys of love ? 
Even our laws, cold and cruel as they are, 
relent in such cases and withhold their punish- 
ment.” 

“ That is quite another thing,” said Albert ; 
“ because a man under the influence of violent 
passion loses all power of reflexion, and is re- 
garded as intoxicated or insane.” 

4 4 Oh ! you people of sound understandings/ * 
I replied, smiling, 44 are ever ready to exclaim, 
4 Extravagance and madness, and intoxica- 
tion !' You moral men are so calm and so 
subdued ! You abhor the drunken man, and 
detest the extravagant ; you pass by like the 
Levite, and thank God, like the Pharisee, 
that you are not like one of them. I have 
been more than once intoxicated, my passions 
have always bordered on extravagance ; I am 
not ashamed to confess it, for I have learned, 
by my own experience, that all extraordinary 
men, who have accomplished great and aston- 
ishing adtions, have ever been decried by the 
world as drunken or insane. And in private 
life, too, is it not intolerable that no one can 
undertake the execution of a noble or generous 
deed without giving rise to the exclamation 
that the doer is intoxicated or mad? Shame 
upon you, ye sages !” 

44 This is another of your extravagant hu- 
mors,” said Albert; 44 you always exaggerate 
a case, and in this matter you are undoubtedly 
wrong, for we were speaking of suicide, which 
you compare with great adtions, when it is 
impossible to regard it as anything but a weak- 
ness. It is much easier to die than to bear 
a life of misery with fortitude.” 

I was on the point of breaking off the con- 
versation, for nothing puts me so completely 
out of patience as the utterance of a wretched 





commonplace, when I am talking from my in- 
most heart. However, I composed myself, 
for I had often heard the same observation 
with sufficient vexation, and I answered him, 
therefore, with a little warmth: “You call 
this a weakness ! Beware of being led astray 
by appearances. When a nation which has 
long groaned under the intolerable yoke of a 
tyrant rises at last and throws off its chains — 
do you call that weakness? The man who, 
to rescue his house from the flames, finds his 
physical strength redoubled, so that he lifts 
burdens with ease, which in the absence of 
excitement he could scarcely move; he who 
under the rage of an insult attacks and puts 
to flight half a score of his enemies — are such 
persons to be called weak? My good friend, 
if resistance be strength, how can the highest 
degree of resistance be a weakness? 0 

Albert looked steadfastly at me, and said, 
“Pray, forgive me, but I do not see that the 
examples you have adduced bear any relation 
to the question.” “Very likely,” I answered, 
“for I have often been told that my style of . 
illustration borders a little on the absurd. 
But let us see if we cannot place the matter 
in another point of view, by inquiring what 
can be a man's state of mind who resolves to 
free himself from the burden of life — a burden 


often so pleasant to bear — for we cannot other- 
wise reason fairly upon the subjeCt. 

“Human nature,” I continued, “has its 
limits. It is able to endure a certain degree 
of joy, sorrow and pain, but becomes anni- 
hilated as soon as this measure is exceeded. 
The question therefore is, not whether a man 
is strong or weak, but whether he is able to 
endure the measure of his sufferings? The 
suffering may be moral or physical ; and in 
my opinion it is just as absurd to call a man 
a coward who destroys himself as to call a man 
a coward w*ho dies of a malignant fever.” 

4 4 Paradox ! all paradox ! * ’ exclaimed Albert. 

“Not so paradoxical as you imagine,” I 
replied. “You allow that we designate a 
disease as mortal when nature is so severely 
attacked and her strength so far exhausted 
that she cannot possibly recover her former 
condition under any change that may take 
place. 

“ Now , my good friend, apply this to the 
mind ; observe a man in his natural isolated 
I condition, consider how ideas work and how 
i impressions fasten upon him, till at length a 
l violent passion seizes him, destroying all his 
I powers of calm reflection and provoking his 
utter ruin. 

“It is in vain that a man of sound mind 
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and cool temper understands the condition of 
such a wretched being, in vain he counsels 
him. He can no more communicate his own 
wisdom to him than a healthy man can instil 
his strength into the invalid by whose bedside 
he is seated.' ’ 

Albert thought this too general. I re- 
minded him of a girl who had drowned her- 
self a short time previously, and I related her 
history : 

“She was a good creature, who had grown 
up in the narrow sphere of household industry 
and weekly-appointed labor, one who knew 
no pleasure beyond indulging in a walk on j 
Sundays, arrayed in her best attire, accompa- 
nied by her friends, or perhaps joining in the 
dance now and then at some festival, and 
chatting away her spare hours with a neighbor, 
discussing the scandal or the quarrels of the 
village — trifles sufficient to occupy her heart. 
At length the warmth of her nature is influ- 
enced by certain new and unknown wishes. 
Inflamed by the flatteries of men, her former 
pleasures become by degrees insipid, till at 
length she meets with a youth to whom she is 
attracted by an indescribable feeling. Upon 
him she now rests all her hopes ; she forgets 
the world around her; she sees, hears, desires 
nothing but him, and him only. He alone 
occupies all her thoughts. Uncorrupted by 
the idle indulgence of an enervating vanity, 
her affe&ion moving steadily towards its ob- 
je6t, she hopes to become his, and to realize 
in an everlasting union with him all that hap- 
piness which she sought, all that bliss for 
which she longed. His repeated promises 
confirm her hopes; embraces and endear- 
ments, which increase the ardor of her de- 
sires, overmaster her soul. She floats in a 
dim delusive anticipation of her happiness, 
and her feelings become excited to their ut- 
most tension. She stretches out her arms 
finally to embrace the objedt of all her wishes — 
and her lover forsakes her. Stunned and be- 
wildered, she stands upon a precipice. All is 
darkness around her. No prospedt, no hope, 
no consolation — forsaken by him in whom her 
existence was centred ! She sees nothing of 
the wide world before her, thinks nothing of 
the many individuals who might supply the 
void in her heart ; she feels herself deserted, 
forsaken by the world ; and blinded and im- 
pelled by the agony which wrings her soul, 
she plunges into the deep, to end her suffer- 
ings in the broad embrace of death. See 
here, Albert, the history of thousands, and 


tell me, is not this a case of physical infirm- 
ity? Nature has no way to escape from the 
labyrinth ; her powers are exhausted ; she can 
contend no longer, and the poor soul must 
die. 

“ Shame upon him who can look on calmly 
and exclaim : ‘ The foolish girl ! she should 
have waited ; she should have allowed time to 
| wear off the impression; her despair would 
have been softened, and she would have found 
another lover to comfort her.’ One might 
as well say, ‘The fool, to die of a fever! 
Why did he not wait till his strength was re- 
| stored, till his blood became calm? All would 
then have gone well, and he would have been 
alive now.’ ” 

Albert, who could not see the justice of the 
comparison, offered some further objedlions, 
and amongst others urged that I had taken the 
case of a mere ignorant girl. But how any 
man of sense, of more enlarged views and ex- 
perience, could be excused, he was unable to 
comprehend. “My friend,” I exclaimed, 
“man is but man, and whatever be the extent 
of his reasoning powers, they are of little 
avail when passion rages within and he feels 
himself confined by the narrow limits of na- 
ture. It were better then — But we will talk 
of this some other time,” I said, and caught 
up my hat. Alas ! my heart was full, and we 
parted without convidlion on either side. 
How rarely in this world do men understand 
each other ! 


August ijfh. 

There can be no doubt that in this world 
nothing is so indispensable as love. I observe 
that Charlotte could not lose me without a 
pang, and the very children have but one 
wish; that is, that I should visit them again 
to-morrow. I went this afternoon to tune 
Charlotte’s piano; but I could not do it, for 
the little ones insisted on my telling them a 
story, and Charlotte herself urged me to satisfy 
them. I waited upon them at tea, and they 
are now as fully contented with me as with 
Charlotte, and I told them mv very best tale 
of the princess who was waited upon by 
dwarfs. I improve myself by this exercise, 
and am quite surprised at the impression my 
stories create. If I sometimes invent an inci 
dent which I forget upon the next narration, 
they remind me dire<5lly that the story was dif- 
ferent before, so that I now endeavor to relate 




with exactness the same anecdote in the same 
monotonous tone, which never changes. I 
find by this how much an author injures his 
works by altering them, even though they be 
improved in a poetical point of view. The 
first impression is readily received. We are 
so constituted that we believe the most in- 
credible things; and once they are engraved 
upon the memory, woe to him who would 
endeavor to efface them ! 


August 1 8th. 

Must it ever be thus — that the source of our 
happiness must also be the fountain of our 
misery? The full and ardent sentiment which 
animated my heart with the love of nature, 
overwhelming me with a torrent of delight, 
and which brought all paradise before me, has 
now become an insupportable torment — a 
demon which perpetually pursues and harasses 
me. When in bygone days I gazed from these 
rocks upon’ yonder mountains across the river, 
and upon the green flowery valley before me, 
and saw all nature budding and bursting 
around — the hills clothed from foot to peak 
with tall, thick forest trees — the valleys in all 
their varied windings, shaded with the love- 
liest woods, and the soft river gliding along 
amongst the lisping reeds, mirroring the beau- 
tiful clouds which the soft evening breeze 
wafted across the sky, — when I heard the 
groves about me melodious with the music of 
birds, and saw the million swarms of inse6ts 
dancing in the last golden beams of the sun, 
whose setting rays awoke the humming beetles 
from their grassy beds, whilst the subdued 
tumult around directed my attention to the 
ground, and I there observed the arid rock 
compelled to yield nutriment to the dry moss, 
whilst the heath flourished upon the barren 
sands below me, — all this displayed to me the 
inner warmth which animates all nature and 
filled and glowed within my heart. I felt my- 
self exalted by this overflowing fulness to the 
perception of the Godhead, and the glorious 
forms of an infinite universe became visible to 
my soul ! Stupendous mountains encompassed 
me, abysses yawned at my feet, and cataradls 
fell headlong down before me; impetuous 
rivers rolled through the plain, and rocks and 
mountains resounded from afar. In the depths 
of the earth I saw innumerable powers in mo- 
tion and multiplying to infinity, whilst upon 
its surface and beneath the heavens there 
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teemed ten thousand varieties of living crea- 
tures. Everything around is alive with an 
infinite number of forms, while mankind fly 
for security to their petty houses, from the 
shelter of which they rule in their imagina- 
tions over the wide-extended universe. Poor 
fool ! in whose petty estimation all things are 
little. From the inaccessible mountains, across 
the desert which no mortal foot has trod, far 
as the confines of the unknowm ocean, breathes 
the spirit of the eternal Creator, and every 
atom to which he has given existence finds 
favor in his sight. Ah, how often at that time 
has the flight of a bird soaring above my 
head inspired me with the desire of being 
transported to the shores of the immeasurable 
waters, there to quaff the pleasures of life from 
the foaming goblet of the Infinite, and to par- 
take, if but for a moment, even with the con- 
fined powers of my soul, the beatitude of that 
Creator who accomplishes all things in him- 
self and through himself ! 

My dear friend, the bare recolledtion of 
those hours still consoles me. Even this effort 
to recall those ineffable sensations and give 
them utterance exalts my soul above itself, and 
makes me doubly feel the intensity of my 
present anguish. 

It is as if a curtain had been drawn from 
before my eyes, and, instead of prospers of 
eternal life, the abyss of an ever-open grave 
yawned before me. Can we say of anything 
that it exists when all passes away — when time, 
w r ith the speed of a storm, carries all things 
onward — and our transitory existence, hurried 
along by the torrent, is either swallowed up 
by the w r aves or dashed against the rocks? 
There is not a moment but preys upon you 
and upon all around you — not a moment in 
which you do not yourself become a destroyer. 
The most innocent walk deprives of life thou- 
sands of poor insedts; one step destroys the 
fabric of the industrious ant and converts a 
little w T orld into chaos. No ; it is not the 
great and rare calamities of the world, the 
floods which sweep aw r ay wTole villages, the 
earthquakes which swallow up our towns, that 
affedt me. My heart is wasted by the thought 
of that destructive power w T hich lies concealed 
in every part of universal nature. Nature has 
formed nothing that does not consume itself 
and every object near it ; so that, surrounded 
by earth and air and all the active powers, I 
wander on my way w T ith aching heart, and the 
universe is to me a fearful monster, forever 
! devouring its own offspring. 






August 2 ist. 

In vain do I stretch out my arms towards 
her when I awaken in the morning from my 
weary slumbers. In vain do I seek for her at 
night in my bed, when some innocent dream 
has happily deceived me, and placed her near 
me in the fields, when I have seized her hand 
and covered it with countless kisses. And 
when I feel for her in the half confusion of 
sleep, with the happy sense that she is near 
me, tears flow from my oppressed heart, and 
bereft of all comfort I weep over my future 
woes. 


August 22d . 

What a misfortune, Wilhelm ! My adlive 
spirits have degenerated into contented indo- 
lence. I cannot be idle, and yet I am unable 
to set to work. I cannot think ; I have no 
longer any feeling for the beauties of nature, 
and books are distasteful to me. Once we 
give ourselves up, we are totally lost. Many 
a time and oft I wish I were a common 
laborer — that, awakening in the morning, I 
might have but one prospedt, one pursuit, one 


hope for the day which has dawned. I often 
envy Albert when I see him buried in a heap 
of papers and parchments, and I fancy I 
should be happy were I in his place. Often 
impressed with this feeling, I have been on 
the point of writing to you and to the minis- 
ter for the appointment at the embassy, which 
you think I might obtain. I believe I might 
procure it. The minister has long shown a 
regard for me, and has frequently urged me 
to seek employment. It is the business of an 
hour only. Now and then the fable of the 
horse recurs to me. Weary of liberty, he suf- 
fered himself to be saddled and bridled, and 
was ridden to death for his pains. I know 
not what to determine upon ; for is not this 
anxiety for change the consequence of that 
restless spirit which would pursue me equally 
in every situation of life? 


August 28th . 

If my ills would admit of any cure they 
would certainly be cured here. This is my 
birthday, and early in the morning I received 
a packet from Albert. Upon opening it I 
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found one of the pink ribbons which Charlotte | 
wore in her dress the first time I saw her, and j 
which I had several times asked her to give 
me. With it were two volumes in duodecimo 
of Wetstein’s Homer, a book I had often 
wished for, to save me the inconvenience of 
carrying the large Ernestine edition with me ! 
upon my walks. You see how they anticipate j 
my wishes, how well they understand all those i 
little attentions of friendship, so superior to ; 
the costly presents of the great, which are hu- j 
miliating. I kissed the ribbon a thousand * 
times, and in every breath inhaled the remem- ^ 
brance of those happy and irrevocable days j 
which filled me with the keenest joy. Such, ' 
Wilhelm, is our fate. I do not murmur at it. ! 
The flowers of life are but visionary. How : 
many pass away and leave no trace behind ! 
how few yield any fruit ! and the fruit itself, 
how rarely does it ripen ! And yet there are 
flowers enough ! And is it not strange, my 
friend, that we should suffer the little that does 
really ripen, to rot, decay and perish un en- 
joyed? Farewell S It is a glorious summer. 

I often climb into the trees in Charlotte’s or- 
chard and shake down the pears that hang on 
the highest branches. She stands below and 1 
catches them as they fall. 


with my tears, I feel compelled to tear myself 
from her, when I either wander through the 
country, climb some precipitous cliff, or force 
a path through the trackless thicket, where I 
am lacerated and torn by thorns and briars, 
and thence I find relief. Sometimes I lie 
stretched on the ground, overcome with fa- 
tigue and dying with thirst. Sometimes late 
in the night, when the moon shines above me, 
I recline against an aged tree, in some seques- 
tered forest, to rest my weary limbs, when, 
exhausted and worn, I sleep till break of day. 

0 Wilhelm ! the hermit’s cell, his sackcloth 
and girdle of thorns would be luxury and in- 
dulgence compared with what I suffer. Adieu ! 

1 see no end to this wretchedness except the 
grave. 


September jd. 

I must away. Thank you, Wilhelm, for 
determining my wavering purpose. For a 
whole fortnight I have thought of leaving her. 
I must away. She is returned to town and is 
at the house of a friend. And then, Albert — 
Yes, I must go. 


August joth. 

Unhappy being that I am ! Why do I thus 
deceive myself? What is to come of all this 
wild, aimless, endless passion? I cannot pray 
except to her. My imagination sees nothing 
but her ; all surrounding objedls are of no j 
account except as they relate to her. In this 
dreamy state I enjoy many happy hours, till 
at length I feel compelled to tear myself away 
from her. Ah, Wilhelm ! to what does not 
my heart often compel me! When I have 
spent several hours in her company, till I feel 
completely absorbed by her figure, her grace, 
the divine expression of her thoughts, my 
mind becomes gradually excited to the highest 
excess, my sight grows dim, my hearing con- 
fused, my breathing oppressed as if by the 
hand of a murderer, and my beating heart 
^eeks to obtain relief for my aching senses. I 
am sometimes unconscious whether I really 
exist. If in such moments I find no sympathy, 
and Charlotte does not allow me to enjoy the 
melancholy consolation of bathing her hand 
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September 10th . 

Oh, what a night, Wilhelm ! I can hence- 
forth bear anything. I shall never see her 
again. Oh, why cannot I fall on your neck, 
and with floods of tears and raptures give 
utterance to all the passions which distradl my 
heart ! Here I sit gasping for breath and 
struggling to compose myself. I wait for day, 
and at sunrise the horses are to be at the door. 

And she is sleeping calmly, little suspedling 
that she has seen me for the last time. I am 
free. I have had the courage, in an interview 
of two hours’ duration, not to betray my in- 
tention. And oh, Wilhelm ! what a conver- 
sation it was ! 

Albert had promised to come to Charlotte 
in the garden immediately after supper. I 
was upon the terrace under the tall chestnut 
trees, and watched the setting sun. I saw him 
sink for the last time beneath this delightful 
valley and silent stream. I had often visited 
the same spot with Charlotte and witnessed 
I that glorious sight, and now — I was walking 
up and down the very avenue which was so 
dear to me. A secret sympathy had frequently 



drawn me thither before I knew Charlotte, 
and we were delighted when, in our early 
acquaintance, we discovered that we each 
loved the same spot, which is indeed as ro- 
mantic as any that ever captivated the fancy 
of an artist. 

From beneath the chestnut trees there is an 
extensive view. But I remember that I have 
mentioned all this in a former letter, and have 
described the tall mass of beech trees at the 
end, and how the avenue grows darker and 
darker as it winds its way among them, till it 
ends in a gloomy recess which has all the j 
charm of a mysterious solitude. I still re- j 
member the strange feeling of melancholy j 
which came over me the first time I entered j 
that dark retreat at bright mid-day. I felt | 
some secret foreboding that it would one day j 
be to me the scene of some happiness or 
misery. 

I had spent half an hour struggling between 
the contending thoughts of going and return- 
ing, when I heard them coming up the ter- 
race. I ran to meet them; I trembled as I 
took her hand and kissed it. As we reached 
the top of the terrace the moon rose from be- 
hind the wooded hill. We conversed on 
many subjects, and without perceiving it we 
approached the gloomy recess. Charlotte en- j 
tered and sat down. Albert seated himself 
beside her ; I did the same, but my agitation | 
did not suffer me to remain long seated. I ; 
got up and stood before her, then walked ! 
backwards and forwards, and sat down again, j 
I was restless and miserable. Charlotte drew 
our attention to the beautiful effect of the 
moonlight, which threw a silver hue over the 


“ And oh ! do those departed ones know 
how we are employed here? do they know 
when we are well and happy ? do they know 
when we recall their memories with the fondest 
love? In the silent hour of evening the shade 
of my mother hovers round me ; when seated 
in the midst of my children I see them as- 
sembled near me as they used to assemble 
near her ! and then I raise my anxious eves 
to heaven, and wish she could look down upon 
us and witness how I fulfil the promise I made 
to her in her last moments, to be a mother to 
her children. With what emotion do I then 
exclaim, ‘Pardon, dearest of mothers, pardon 
me, if I do not adequately supply your place. 
Alas ! I do my utmost ; they are clothed and 
fed, and still better, they are loved and edu- 
cated. Could you but see, sweet saint ! the 
peace and harmony that dwells amongst us, 
you would glorify God with the warmest feel- 
ings of gratitude, to whom, in your last hour, 
you addressed such fervent prayers for our 
happiness.’ ” Thus did she express herself, 
but O 1 Wilhelm, who can do justice to her 
language, how can cold and passionless words 
j convey the heavenly expressions of the spirit? 

| Albert interrupted her gently. “ This affeCts 
| you too deeply, my dear Charlotte: I know 
your soul dwells on such recollections with in- 
tense delight, but I implore — ” “ O Albert,” 
she continued, “ I am sure you do not forget 
the evenings when we three used to sit at the 
little round table, when papa was absent, and 
the little ones had retired. You often had a 
good book with you, but seldom read it ; the 
conversation of that noble being was prefei- 
able to everything — that beautiful, bright, 


terrace in front of us beyond the beech trees, t gentle, and yet ever-toiling woman. God 
It was a glorious sight, and was rendered more alone knows how I have supplicated with tears 


striking by the darkness which surrounded the j on my nightly couch that I might be like her.” 
spot where we were. We remained for some I threw myself at her feet, and seizing them, 


time silent, when Charlotte observed: “ When- ! bedewed them with a thousand tears. “Char- 


ever I walk by moonlight it brings to my 
remembrance all my beloved and departed 
friends, and I am filled with thoughts of death 
and futurity. We shall live again, Werther!” 
she continued, with a firm but feeling voice ; 
“ but shall we know one another again ? What 
do you think — what do you say ? ’ ’ 

“ Charlotte !” I said, as I took her hand in 


lotte!” I exclaimed, “ God’s blessing and 
S your mother’s spirit are upon you.” “Oh, 
that you had known her!” she said, with a 
warm pressure of the hand; “ she was worthy 
j of being known to you.” I thought I should 
have fainted ; never had I received praise so 
flattering. She continued : “ And yet she was 
doomed to die in the flower of 'her youth, 


mine, and my eyes filled with tears, “we shall 
see each other again — here and hereafter we 
shall meet again.” I could say no more. 
Why, Wilhelm, should she put this question 
to me, just at the moment when the fear of 
our cruel separation filled my heart ? 


when her youngest child was scarcely six 
months old. Her illness was but short, but 
she was calm and resigned — and it was only 
for her children, especially the youngest, that 
| she felt unhappy. When her end drew nigh, 

| she bade me bring them to her. I obeyed ; 
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the younger ones knew nothing of their ap- 
proaching loss, while the elder ones were quite 
overcome with grief. They stood around the 
bed, and she raised her feeble hands to heaven 
and prayed over fhem, then kissing them in 
turn she dismissed them, and said to me : ‘ Be 
you a mother to them.’ I gave her my hand. 
‘You are promising much, my child/ she 
said, ‘ a mother’s fondness, and a mother’s 
care ! I have often witnessed, by your tears 
of gratitude, that you know what is a mother’s 
tenderness ; show it to your brothers and sis- 
ters, and be dutiful and faithful to your father 
as a wife: you will be his comfort.’ She in- 
quired for him. He had retired to conceal 
his intolerable anguish — he was heartbroken. 

“Albert! you were in the room. She 
heard some one moving, she inquired who it 
was, and desired you to approach. She sur- 
veyed us both with a look of composure and 
satisfaction expressive of her conviction that 
we should be happy — happy with one an- 
other.” Albert fell upon her neck and kissed 
her, and exclaimed, “We are so, and we shall 
be so.” Even the composure of Albert was 
moved, and I was excited beyond expression. 

“And such a being,” she continued, “was 


to leave us, Werther ! Great God ! must we 
thus part with everything we hold dear in this 
world ? Nobody felt this more acutely than 
the children ; they cried and lamented for a 
long time afterwards, complaining that black 
men had carried away their dear mamma. ’ ’ 
Charlotte stood up. It aroused me, but I 
continued sitting, and held her hand. “Let 
us go,” she said; “it grows late.” She at- 
tempted to withdraw her hand ; I held it still. 
“ We shall see each other again,” I exclaimed ; 
“we shall recognize each other under every 
possible change. I am going,” I continued, 
“ going willingly, but should I say forever, 
perhaps I may not keep my word. Adieu, 
Charlotte ! adieu, Albert ; we shall meet 
again.” “Yes, to-morrow, I think,” she 
answered, with a smile. To-morrow ! how I 
felt the word ! Ah ! she little thought when 
she drew her hand away from mine. They 
walked down the avenue. I stood gazing 
after them in the moonlight. I threw myself 
upon the ground and wept ; I then sprang up 
and ran out upon the terrace, and saw, under 
the shade of the linden trees, her white dress 
disappearing near the garden gate. I stretched 
out my arms, and she vanished. 




BOOK II 


OFtober 20th. 

W E arrived here yesterday. The am- 
bassador is indisposed, and will not 
go out for some days. If he were 
less peevish and morose all would be well. 
I see but too plainly that Heaven has destined 
me to severe trials ; but courage ! a light 
heart may bear anything. A light heart ! I 
smile to find such a word proceeding from my 
pen. A little more lightheartedness would 
render me the happiest being under the sun. 
But must I despair of my talents and faculties, 
whilst others of far inferior abilities parade 
before me with the utmost self-satisfadlion ? 
Gracious Providence ! to whom I owe all my 
powers, why didst thou not withhold some of 
those blessings I possess, and substitute in their 
place a feeling of self-confidence and content- 
ment ? 

But patience ! all will yet be well ; for I 
assure you, my dear friend, you were right ; 
since I have been obliged to associate con- 
tinually with other people, and observe what 
they do, and how they employ themselves, I 
have become far better satisfied with myself. 
For we are so constituted by nature that we 
are ever prone to compare ourselves with 
others, and our happiness or misery depends 
very much on the obje6ts and persons around 
us. On this account, nothing is more dan- 
gerous than solitude; there our imagination, 
always disposed to rise, taking a new flight on 
the wings of fancy, pidiures to us a chain of 
beings of whom we seem the most inferior. 
All things appear greater than they really are, 
and all seem superior to us. This operation 
of the mind is quite natural ; we so continually 
feel our own imperfedtions, and fancy we per- 


ceive in others the qualities we do not possess, 
attributing to them also all that we enjoy our- 
selves, that by this process we form the idea 
of a perfedt, happy man — a man, however, 
who only exists in our own imagination. 

But when, in spite of weakness and disap- 
pointments, we set to work in earnest, and 
persevere steadily, we often find that, though 
obliged continually to tack, we make more 
way than others who have the assistance of 
wind and tide; and, in truth, there can be no 
greater satisfaction than to keep pace with 
others, or outstrip them in the race. 


November 26th . 

I begin to find my situation here more toler- 
able. I find a great advantage in being much 
occupied; and the number of persons I meet, 
and their different pursuits, create a varied 
entertainment for me. I have formed the ac- 
quaintance of the Count C , and I esteem 

him more and more every day. He is a man 
of strong understanding and great discern- 
ment ; but though he sees further than other 
people he is not on that account cold in his 
manner, but is capable of inspiring and re- 
turning the warmest affection. He appeared 
interested in me on one occasion when I had 
to transact some business with him. He per- 
ceived, at the first word, that we understood 
each other, and that he could converse with 
me in a different tone from what he used with 
others. I cannot sufficiently esteem his frank 
and open kindness to me. It is the greatest 
and most genuine of pleasures to observe a 
great mind in sympathy with our own. 


December 24th. 

As I anticipated, the ambassador occasions 
me infinite annoyance. He is the most punc- 
tilious blockhead under heaven. He does 
everything step by step, with the trifling min- 
uteness of an old woman, and he is a man 
whom it is impossible to please because he is 
never pleased with himself. I like to do busi- 
ness regularly and cheerfully, and when it is 
finished, to leave it. But he constantly re- 
turns my papers to me, saying, “They will 
do,” but recommending me to look over them 
again, as “one may always improve by using 
a better word , or a more appropriate participle. ’ ’ 
I then lose all patience and wish myself at the 
devil. Not a conjunction, not an adverb must 
be omitted ; he has a deadly antipathy to all 
those transpositions of which I am so fond, 
and if the music of our periods is not tuned 
to the established official key, he cannot com- 
prehend our meaning. It is deplorable to be 
connected with such a fellow. 

My acquaintance with the Count C is 

the only compensation for such an evil. He 
told me frankly the other day that he was much 
displeased with the difficulties and delays of 
the ambassador ; that people like him are ob- 
stacles both to themselves and to others; but,” 
added he, “one must submit like a traveller 
who has to ascend a mountain ; if the moun- 
tain was not there the road would be both 
shorter and pleasanter, but there it is, and he 
must get over it.” 

The old man perceives the Count’s partial- 
ity for me; this annoys him, and he seizes 
every opportunity to depreciate the Count in 
my hearing. I naturally defend him, and 
that only renders matters worse. Yesterday 
he made a blow at me in allusion to him. 
“The Count,” he said, “is a man of the 
world and a good man of business; his style 
is good, and he writes with facility ; but like 
other geniuses he has no solid learning.” He 
looked at me with an expression that seemed to 
ask if I felt the blow ? But it did not produce 
the desired effeCt : I despise a man who can 
think and a<5t in such a manner. However, I 
made a stand, and answered with no little 
warmth. The Count, I said, was a man en- 
titled to respeCt alike for his character and his 
acquirements. I had never met a person 
whose mind was stored with more useful and 
extensive knowledge — who had, in fad, mas- 
tered such an infinite variety of subjects, and 
who yet retained all his activity for the details 


of ordinary business. This was altogether 
beyond his comprehension and I took my 
leave, lest my anger should be too highly ex- 
cited by some new absurdity on his part. 

And you are to blame for all this, yoy who 
persuaded me to bend my neck to this yoke, 
by preaching a life of activity to me. If the 
man who plants vegetables and carries his 
corn to town on market-days, is not more use- 
fully employed than I am, then let me work 
ten years longer at the galleys to which I am 
now chained. 

Oh ! the brilliant wretchedness, the weari- 
ness that one is doomed to witness among 
the silly people whom we meet in society here ! 
The ambition of rank ; how they watch, how 
they toil to gain precedence ! What poor and 
contemptible passions are displayed in their 
utter nakedness ! We have a woman here, for 
example, who never ceases to entertain the 
company with accounts of her family and her 
estates. Any stranger would consider her a 
silly being, whose head was turned by her pre- 
tensions to rank and property ; but she is in 
reality even more ridiculous — the daughter 
of a mere magistrate’s clerk from this neigh- 
j borhood. I cannot understand how human 
beings can so debase themselves. 

Every day I observe more and more the 
folly of judging of others by ourselves ; and I 
have so much trouble with myself, and my 
own heart is in such constant agitation, that 
I am well content to let others pursue their 
own course if they only allow me the same 
privilege. 

What provokes me most is the unhappy ex- 
tent to which distinctions of rank are carried. 
I know perfectly well how necessary are in- 
equalities of condition, and I am sensible of 
the advantages I myself derive therefrom — 
but I would not have these institutions prove 
a barrier to the small chance of happiness 
which I may enjoy on this earth. 

I have lately become acquainted with a Miss 

B , a very agreeable girl, who has retained 

her natural manners in the midst of artificial 
life. Our first conversation pleased us both 
i equally, and at taking leave I requested per- 
mission to visit her. She consented in so 
obliging a manner that I waited with impa- 
tience for the arrival of the happy moment. 
She is not a native of this place but resides 
here with her aunt. The countenance of the 
old lady is not prepossessing. I paid her 
much attention, addressing the greater part 
of my conversation to her, and in less than 





half an hour I discovered what her niece 
subsequently acknowledged to me, that her 
aged aunt, having but a small fortune, and a 
still smaller share of understanding, enjoys no 
satisfaction except in the pedigree of her 
ancestors, no protection save in her noble 
birth, and no enjoyment but in looking from 
her castle over the heads of the humble citi- 
zens. She was, no doubt, handsome in her 
youth, and in her early years probably trifled 
away her time in rendering many a poor youth 
the sport of her caprice ; in her riper years she 
has submitted to the yoke of a veteran officer, 
who, in return for her person and her small in- 
dependence, has spent with her what we may 
designate her age of brass. He is dead, and 
she is now a widow and deserted. She spends 
her iron age alone, and would not be ap- 
proached except for the loveliness of her niece. 


January 8 th , 7772. 

What beings are men, whose whole thoughts 
are occupied with form and ceremony, who 
for years together devote their mental and 
physical exertions to the task of advancing 
themselves but one step, and endeavoring 
to occupy a higher place at the table. Not 
that such persons would otherwise want em- 
ployment ; on the contrary, they give them- 
selves much trouble by negledting important 
business for such petty trifles. Last week a 
question of precedence arose at a sledging 
party, and all our amusement was spoiled. 

The silly creatures cannot see that it is not 
place which constitutes real greatness, since 
the man who occupies the first place but sel- 
dom plays the principal part. How many 
kings are governed by their ministers — how 
many ministers by their secretaries? Who, 
in such cases, is really the chief? He, as it 
seems to me, who can see through the others, 
and possesses strength or skill enough to make 
their power or passions subservient to the ex- 
ecution of his own designs. 


strangers, indeed, to this heart — I never at 
any time felt the smallest inclination to cor- 
respond with you; but in this cottage, in this 
retirement, in this solitude, with the snow and 
hail beating against my lattice-pane, you are 
my first thought. The instant I entered, your 
figure rose up before me, and the remembrance ! 

0 my Charlotte, the sacred, tender remem- 
brance ! Gracious Heaven ! restore to me 
the happy moment of our first acquaintance. 

Could you but see me, my dear Charlotte, 
in the whirl of dissipation ; how my senses 
are dried up, but my heart is at no time full. 

1 enjoy no single moment of happiness ; all is 
vain — nothing touches me. I stand, as it 
were, before the raree-show, I see the little 
puppets move, and I ask whether it is not an 
optical illusion. I am amused with these pup- 
pets, or rather, I am myself one of them, but 
when I sometimes grasp my neighbor’s hand, 

I feel that it is not natural, and I withdraw 
mine with a shudder. In the evening I say 
I will enjoy the next morning’s sunrise, and . 
yet I remain in bed ; in the day I promise to 
ramble by moonlight, and I nevertheless re- 
main at home. I know not why I rise, nor 
why I go to sleep. 

The leaven which animated my existence is 
gone, the charm which cheered me in the 
gloom of night and aroused me from my morn- 
ing slumbers, is forever fled. 

I have found but one being here to interest 

me, a Miss B . She resembles you, my 

dear Charlotte, if any one can possibly re- 
semble you. “Ah!” you will say, “he has 
learned to pay fine compliments.” And this 
is partly true. I have been very agreeable 
lately, as it was not in my power to be other- 
wise. I have, moreover, a deal of wit, and 
the ladies say that no one understands flattery 
better — or falsehoods, you will add, since the 
one accomplishment invariably accompanies 
the other. But I must tell you of Miss B. 
She has abundance of soul which flashes from 
her deep blue eyes. Her rank is a torment 
to her and satisfies no one desire of her heart. 
She would gladly retire from this whirl of 
fashion, and we often pi< 5 ture to ourselves a 
life of undisturbed happiness in distant scenes 
of rural retirement ; and then we speak of 
you, my dear Charlotte, for she knows you 
and renders homage to youi merits, but her 


January 20th. 

I must write to you from this place, my dear 
Charlotte, from a small room in a country inn, , homage is not exadled, but voluntary — she 
where I have taken shelter from a severe storm, j loves you and delights to hear you made the 
During my whole residence in that wretched 1 subject of conversation. 

place D , where I lived amongst strangers— j Oh, that I were sitting at your feet in your 
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favorite little room, with the dear children 
playing around us. If they became trouble- 
some to you I would tell them some appalling 
goblin story, and they would crowd around 
me with silent attention. The sun is setting 
in glory; his last rays are shining on thesnow 
which covers the face of the country; the 
storm is over, and I must return to my dun- 
geon. Adieu ! Is Albert with you, and what 
is he to you ? God forgive the question ! 


February 8th. 

For a week past we have had the most 
wretched weather, but this to me is a blessing, 
for during my residence here not a single fine 
day has beamed from the heavens but has 
been lost to me by the intrusion of somebody. 
During the severity of rain, sleet, frost and 
storm, I congratulate myself that it cannot be 
worse indoors than abroad, nor w T orse abroad j 
than it is within doors, and so I become rec- 
onciled. When the sun rises bright in the 
morning and promises a glorious day, I never 
omit to exclaim, “ There now, they have 
another blessing from Heaven which they will 
be sure to destroy; they spoil everything — 
health, fame, happiness, amusement — and they 
do this generally through folly, ignorance, or 
imbecility, and always, according to their own 
account, with the best intentions. I could 
often beseech them, on my bended knees, to 
be less resolved upon their own destruction. 


February ijth. 

I fear that my ambassador and I shall not 
continue much longer together. He is really 
growing past endurance. He transacts his 
business in so ridiculous a manner, that I am 
often compelled to contradict him and do 
things my own way, and then, of course, he 
thinks them very ill done. He complained 
of me lately on this account at Court and the 
minister gave me a reprimand, — a gentle one 
it is true, but still a reprimand. In conse- 
quence of this I was about to tender my resig- j 
nation, when I received a letter, to which I 
submitted with great respeCt on account of 
the high, noble and generous spirit which dic- 
tated it. He endeavored to soothe my ex- 
cessive sensibility, paid a tribute to my extreme 


ideas of duty, of good example, and of per- 
severance in business, as the fruit of my youthful 
ardor, — an impulse which he did not seek to 
destroy but only to moderate, that it might 
have proper play and be productive of good. 
So now I am at rest for another week and no 
longer at variance with myself. Content and 
peace of mind are valuable things. I could 
wish, my dear friend, that these precious 
jewels were less transitory. 


February 20th . 

God bless you, my dear friends, and may 
he grant you that happiness which he denies 
to me ! 

I thank you, Albert, for having deceived me. 
I waited for the news that your wedding-day 
was fixed, and I intended on that day, with 
solemnity, to take down Charlotte’s profile 
from the wall, and to bury it with some other 
papers I possess. You are now united and her 
picture still remains here. Well, let it re- 
main ! Why should it not ? I know that I 
am still one of your society, that I still occupy 
a place uninjured in Charlotte’s heart, that I 
hold the second place therein, and I intend 
to keep it. Oh ! I should become mad if she 
could forget. — Albert ! that thought is hell. 
Farewell, Albert — farewell, angel of heaven — 
farewell, Charlotte ! 


March 15 th . 

I have just had a sad adventure which will 
drive me from hence. I lose all patience ! — 
Death ! — It is not to be remedied, and you 
are alone to blame, w r ho urged and impelled 
me to fill a post for which I was by no means 
suited. I have now reason to be satisfied, and 
so have you ! But that you may not again 
attribute this fatality to my impetuous temper, 
I send you, my dear sir, a plain and simple 
narration of the affair, as a mere chronicler 
of faCts would describe it. 

The Count of C likes me, and distin- 

guishes me: it is well known, and I have men- 
tioned this to you a hundred times. Yesterday 
! I dined with him ; it is the day on wdiich the 
nobility are accustomed to assemble at his 
house in the evening. I never once thought 
of the assembly, nor that we subalterns did 





not belong to such society. Well ! I dined 
with the Count, and after dinner we adjourned 
to the large hall ; we walked up and down 
together, and I conversed with him and with 
Colonel B. who joined us, and in this manner 
the hour for the assembly approached. God 
knows I was thinking of nothing, when who 
should enter but the honorable Lady S., ac- 
companied by her noble husband and their 
silly, scheming daughter, with her small waist 
and flat neck — and with disdainful looks and 
a haughty air, they passed me by. As I 
heartily detest the whole race, I determined 
upon going away, and only waited till the 
Count had disengaged himself from their im- 
pertinent prattle to take leave, when the agree- 
able Miss B. came in. As I never meet her 
without experiencing a heartfelt pleasure, I 
stayed and talked to her, leaning over the back 
of her chair, and did not perceive till after 
some time that she seemed a little confused, 
and ceased to answer me with her usual ease 
of manner. I was struck with it. “Heav- 
ens!” I said to myself, “ can she too be like 
the rest?” I felt annoyed and was about to 
withdraw; but I remained, notwithstanding, 
forming excuses for her condu6t, fancying she 
did not mean it, and still hoping to receive 
some friendly recognition. The rest of the 


company now arrived. There was the Baron 

F in an entire suit that dated from the 

coronation of Francis I., the Chancellor 

N with his deaf wife, the shabbily -dressed 

I , whose old-fashioned coat bore evidence 

of modern repairs — this crowned the whole. 
I conversed with some of my acquaintance, 
but they answered me laconically. I was 

engaged in observing Miss B , and did 

not notice that the women were whispering 
at the end of the room, that the murmur ex- 
tended by degrees to the men, that Madame 

S addressed the Count with much warmth 

(this was all related to me subsequently by 
Miss B.), till at length the Count came up to 
me and took me to the window. — “You know 
our ridiculous customs,” he said; “I perceive 
the company is rather displeased at your being 
here; I would noton any account — ” “I beg 
your excellency's pardon,” I exclaimed; “I 
ought to have thought of this before, but I 
know you will forgive this little inattention. 
I was going,” I added, “some time ago, but 
my evil genius detained me,” and I smiled 
and bowed to take my leave. He shook me 
by the hand in a manner which expressed 
everything. I hastened at once from the 
illustrious assembly, sprang into a carriage 
and drove to M . I contemplated the 
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setting sun from the top of the hill, and read 
that beautiful passage in Homer, where Ulysses 
is entertained by the hospitable herdsmen. 
This was indeed delightful. 

I returned home to supper in the evening. 
But few persons were assembled in the room ; 
they had turned up a corner of the table-cloth 
and were playing at dice. The good-natured 

A came in ; he laid down his hat when 

he saw me, approached me and said, in a 
low tone, — “You have met with a disagree- 
able adventure. ’ ’ “ I ! ’ * I exclaimed. 1 1 The 

Count obliged you to withdraw from the assem- 
bly!” “Deuce take the assembly,” said I; 
“I was very glad to be gone.” “I am de- 
lighted,” he added, “that you take it so 
lightly ; I am only sorry that it is already so 
much spoken of.” The circumstance then 
began to pain me. I fancied that every one 
who sat down, and even looked at me, was 
thinking of this incident, and my heart be- 
came embittered. 

And now I could plunge a dagger into my 
bosom, when I hear myself everywhere pitied, 
and observe the triumph of my enemies, who 
say that this is always the case with vain per- 
sons, whose heads are turned with conceit, 
who affedt to despise forms and such petty, 
idle nonsense. 

Say what you will of fortitude, but show me 
the man who can patiently endure the laughter 
of fools when they have obtained an advantage 
over him. ’Tis only when their nonsense is 
without foundation that one can suffer it with- 
out complaint. 


March 16th. 

Everything conspires against me. I met 

Miss B- walking to-day. I could not help 

joining her; and when we were at a little dis- 
tance from her companions I expressed my 
sense of her altered manner towards me. “ O 
Werther!” she said, in a tone of emotion, 
“ you who know my heart, how could you so ill 
interpret my distress ? What did I not suffer 
for you from the moment you entered the 
room ! I foresaw it all — a hundred times was 
I on the point of mentioning it to you. I 

knew that the S s and T s, with their 

husbands, would quit the room rather than 
remain in your company ; I knew that the 
Count would not break with them : and now 
so much is said about it.” “How!” I ex- 
claimed, and endeavored to conceal my erao- 
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tion, for all that Adelin had mentioned to me 
yesterday recurred to me painfully at that mo- 
ment. “Oh, how much it has already cost 
me!” said this amiable girl, while her eyes 
filled with tears. I could scarcely contain 
myself, and was ready to throw myself at her 
feet. . “Explain yourself!” I cried. Tears 
flowed down her cheeks. I became quite 
frantic. She wiped them away, without at- 
tempting to conceal them. “You know my 
aunt,” she continued — “ she was present, and 
in what light does she consider the affair ! 
Last night and this morning, Werther, I was 
compelled to listen to a ledfure upon my ac- 
quaintance with you. I have been obliged to 
hear you condemned and depreciated, and I 
could not — I dared not — say much in your 
defence.” 

Every word she uttered was a dagger to my 
heart. She did not feel what a mercy it would 
have been to conceal everything from me. 
She told me, in addition, all the impertinence 
that would be further circulated, and how the 
malicious would triumph ; how they w'ould 
rejoice over the punishment of my pride, 
over my humiliation for that want of esteem 
for others with which I had often been re- 
proached. To hear all this, Wilhelm, uttered 
by her in a voice of the most sincere sympathy, 
awakened all my passions, and I am still in a 
state of extreme excitement. I wish I could 
find a man to jeer me about this event. I 
would sacrifice him to my resentment : the 
sight of his blood might possibly be a relief 
to my fury. A hundred times have I seized 
a dagger to give ease to this oppressed heart. 
Naturalists tell of a noble race of horses that 
instinctively open a vein with their teeth, 
when heated and exhausted by a long course, 
in order to breathe more freely. I am often 
tempted to open a vein to procure for myself 
everlasting liberty. 


March 24th . 

I have tendered my resignation to the 
Court. I hope it will be accepted, and you 
will forgive me for not having previously con- 
sulted you. It is necessary I should leave this 
place. I know all you will urge to induce me 
to stay, and therefore — . I beg you will soften 
this news to my mother. I am unable to do 
anything for myself; how, then, should I be 
competent to assist others? It will afflict her 
that I should have interrupted that career 
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which would have made me first a privy coun- 
cillor, and then minister, and that I should 
look behind me in place of advancing. Argue 
as you will, combine ail the reasons which 
should have induced me to remain — I am 
going; that is sufficient. But that you may 
not be ignorant of my destination, I may 

mention that the Prince of is here. He 

is much pleased with my company; and 
having heard of my intention to resign, he 
has invited me to his country house to pass 
the spring months with him. I shall be left 
completely my own master ; and as we agree 
on all subjects but one, I shall try my fortune, 
and accompany him. 


April ipth. 

Thanks for both your letters. I delayed 
my reply and withheld this letter till I should 
obtain an answer from the Court. I feared 
my mother might apply to the minister to de- 
feat my purpose. But my request is granted — 
my resignation is accepted. I shall not re- 
count with what reluctance it was accorded, 
nor relate what the minister has written ; you 
would only renew your lamentations. The 
Crown Prince has sent me a present of five- 
and-twenty ducats ; and indeed such goodness 
has affeCted me to tears. For this reason I 
shall not require from my mother the money 
for which I lately applied. 


May 5 th. 

I leave this place to-morrow; and as my 
native place is only six miles from the high- 
road, I intend to visit it once more, and re- 
call the happy dreams of my childhood. I 
shall enter at the same gate through which I 
came with my mother, when, after my father’s 
death, she left that delightful retreat to immure 
herself in your melancholy town. Adieu, my 
dear friend ; you shall hear of my future career. 


May ptk. 

I have paid my visit to my native place with 
all the devotion of a pilgrim, and have ex- 
perienced many unexpected emotions. Near 
the great elm tree, which is a quarter of a 
league from the village, I got out of the 
carriage and sent it on before, that alone, and 
on foot, I might enjoy vividly and heartily all 
the pleasure of my recollections. I stood 
there under that same elm which was formerly 
the term and objeCt of my walks. How things 
have since changed 1 Then, in happy ignor- 
ance, I sighed for a world I did not know, 
where I hoped to find every pleasure and en- 
joyment which my heart could desire; and 
now, on my return from that wide world, O 
my friend, how many disappointed hopes and 
unsuccessful plans have I brought back ! 

I contemplated the mountains which lay 






stretched out before me, and I thought how 
often they had been the object of my dearest 
desires. Here used I to sit for hours together 
with my eyes bent upon them, ardently long- 
ing to wander in the shade of those woods — 
to lose myself in those valleys, which form so 
delightful an objedt in the distance ! With 
what reluctance did I leave this charming spot 
when my hour of recreation was over and my 
leave of absence expired ! I drew near to the 
village — all the well-known old summer-houses 
and gardens were recognized again ; I disliked 
the new ones, and all other alterations which 
had taken place. I entered the village, and 
all my former feelings returned. I cannot, 
my dear friend, enter into details, charming 
as were my sensations; they would be dull in 
the narration. I had intended to lodge in 
the market-place, near our old house. As 
soon as I entered I perceived that the school- 
room, where our childhood had been taught 
by that good old woman, was converted into 
a shop. 1 called to mind the sorrow, the 
heaviness, the tears and oppression of heart 
which I experienced in that confinement. 
Every step produced some particular impres- 
sion. A pilgrim in the Holy Land does not 
meet so many spots pregnant with tender 
recollections, and his soul is hardly moved 
with greater devotion. One incident will 
serve for illustration. I followed the course 
of a stream to a farm, formerly a delightful j 
walk of mine, and I paused at the spot where , 
as bovs we used to amuse ourselves with making i 
ducks and drakes upon the water. I recoi- 
led: ed so well how I used formerly to watch 
the course of that same stream, following it 
with inquiring eagerness, forming romantic 
ideas of the countries it was to pass through ; 
but my imagination was soon exhausted, while 
the water continued flowing farther and farther 
on, till my fancy became bewildered by the 
contemplation of an invisible distance. Ex- 
actly such, my dear friend, so happy and so 
confined, were the thoughts of our good an- 
cestors. Their feelings and their poetry were | 
fresh as childhood. And when Ulysses talks ! 
of the immeasurable sea and of the boundless 
earth, his epithets are true, natural, deeply felt 
and mysterious. Of what importance is it 
that I have learned with every schoolboy that 
the world is round? Man needs but little 
earth for enjoyment, and still less for his final 
repose. 

I am at present with the Prince at his hunt- . 
ing-lodge. He is a man with whom one can j 


live happily. He is honest and unaffected. 
There are, however, some strange characters 
about him, whom I cannot at all understand. 
They do not seem vicious, and yet they do 
not carry the appearance of thoroughly honest 
men. Sometimes I am disposed to believe 
them honest, and yet I cannot persuade my- 
self to confide in them. It grieves me to hear 
the Prince occasionally talk of things which 
he has only read or heard of, and always with 
the same view in which they have been repre- 
sented by others. 

He values my understanding and talents 
more highly than he does my heart, and I am 
alone proud of the latter. It is the sole source 
of everything, of our strength, of our happi- 
ness and our misery. All the knowledge I 
possess every one else can acquire, but my 
heart is exclusively my own. 


May 25 th. 

I have had a plan in my head, of which I 
did not intend to speak to you until it was 
accomplished. Now that it has failed I may 
as well mention it. I wished to enter the 
army, and had long been desirous of taking 
the step. This, indeed, was the chief reason 
for my coming here with the Prince; as he is 
a general in the service. I communi- 

cated my design to him during one of our 
walks together. He disapproved of it, and it 
would have been actual madness not to have 
listened to his reasons. 


June nth . 

Say what you will, I can remain here no 
longer. Why should I remain ? Iam weary 
of it. The Prince is as gracious to me as any 
one could be, and yet I am not at my ease. 
There is, indeed, nothing in common between 
us. He is a man of understanding, but quite 
of the ordinary kind. His conversation affords 
me no more amusement than I should derive 
from the perusal of a well-written book. I 
shall remain here a week longer, and then 
start again on my travels. My drawings are 
the best things I have done since I came here. 
The Prince has a taste for the arts, and would 
j improve if his mind were not fettered by cold 
rules and mere technical ideas. I often lose 
patience when, with a glowing imagination I 
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am giving expression to art and nature, he 
interferes with learned suggestions, and uses 
at random the technical phraseology of artists. 


July 1 6th. 

Once more I am a wanderer, a pilgrim, 
through the world. But what else are you ? 


July 1 8th. 

Whither am I going? I will tell you in 
confidence. I am obliged to continue a fort- 
night longer here, and then I think it would 

be better for me to visit the mines in . 

But I am only deluding myself thus. The 
faCl is, I wish to be near Charlotte again — that 
is all. I smile at the suggestions of my heart 
and obey its dictates. 


July 29th. 

No ! no ! it is yet well— all is well. I, her 
husband ! O God, who gave me being, if 
thou hadst destined this happiness for me, my 
whole life would have been one continual 
thanksgiving ! But I will not murmur. For- 
give these tears ! forgive these fruitless wishes ! 
She — my wife ! Oh, the very thought of fold- 
ing that dearest of Heaven’s creatures in my 
arms ! Dear Wilhelm, my whole frame feels 
convulsed when I see Albert put his arms 
around her slender waist ! 

And shall I avow it ? Why should I not, 
Wilhelm? She would have been happier with 
me than with him ! Albert is not the man to 
satisfy the wishes of such a heart. He wants 
a certain sensibility ; he wants — in short, their 
hearts do not beat in unison ! How often, 
my dear friend, in reading a passage from 
some interesting book, when my heart and 
Charlotte’s seemed to meet, and in a hundred 
other instances, when our sentiments were un- 
folded by the story of some fictitious charac- 
ter, have I felt that we were made for each 
other ! But, dear Wilhelm, he loves her with 
his whole soul, and what does not such a love 
deserve ? 

I have been interrupted by an insufferable 
visit. I have dried my tears and composed 
my thoughts. Adieu, my best friend ! 


August 4th . 

I am not alone unfortunate ! All men are 
disappointed in their hopes and deceived in 
their expectations. I have paid a visit to my 
good old woman under the lime trees. The 
eldest boy ran out to meet me. His exclama- 
tion of joy brought out his mother, but she 
had a very melancholy look. Her first word 
was, “ Alas ! dear sir, my little John is dead !” 
He was the youngest of her children. I was 
silent. “And my husband has returned from 
Switzerland without any money, and if some 
kind people had not assisted him he must have 
begged his way home. He was taken ill with 
fever on his journey.” I could answer nothing, 
but made the little one a present. She invited 
me to take some fruit ; I complied, and left 
the place with a sorrowful heart. 


August 2 1st. 

My sensations are constantly changing. 
Sometimes a happy prospeCl opens before me ; 
but, alas ! it is only for a moment ; and then 
when I am lost in reverie I cannot help saying 
to myself, “If Albert were to die? — Yes, she 
would become — and I should be — ” And so 
I pursue a chimera, till it leads me to the edge 
of a precipice, at which I shudder. 

When I pass through the same gate and 
walk along the same road which first con- 
ducted me to Charlotte, my heart sinks within 
me at the change that has since taken place. 
All, all is altered ! No sentiment, no pulsa- 
tion of my heart is the same. My sensations 
are such as would occur to some departed 
prince whose spirit should return to visit the 
superb palace which he had built in happy 
times, adorned with costly magnificence, and 
left to a beloved son, but whose glory he 
should find departed and its halls deserted and 
in ruins. 


September jtl. 

I sometimes cannot understand how she can 
love another, how she dares love another, 
when I love nothing in this world so com- 
pletely, so devotedly, as her — when I know 
only her, and have no other possession than 
her in the world. 
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Sorrows of Young IVerther. 


September 4th . 

It is even so ! As Nature puts on her au- 
tumn tints, it becomes autumn with me and 
around me. My leaves are sere and yellow, 
and the neighboring trees are divested of their 
foliage. Do you remember my writing to you 
about a peasant boy shortly after my arrival 



here? I have just made inquiries about him 
in Walheim. They say he has been dismissed 
from his service, and is now avoided by every 
one. I met him yesterday on the road, going [ 
to a neighboring village. I spoke to him, and | 
he told me his story. It interested me exceed- 
ingly, as you will easily understand when I 
repeat it to you. But why should I trouble 
you ? Why should I not reserve all my sorrow 
for myself? Why should I continue to give 
you occasion to pity and blame me ? But no 
matter ; this also is part of my destiny. 

At first the peasant lad answered my in- 
quiries with a sort of subdued melancholy, 
which seemed to me the mark of a timid dis- 
position ; but as we grew to understand each 
other he spoke with less reserve, and openly 
confessed his faults and lamented his misfor- 


nor drink, nor sleep ; he felt a sense of suffo- 
cation ; he disobeyed all orders, and forgot all 
commands involuntarily ; he seemed as if pur- 
sued by an evil spirit ; till one day, knowing 
that his mistress had gone to an upper cham- 
ber, he followed her, or rather felt attra&ed 
after her. As she proved deaf to his en- 
treaties, he had recourse to violence. He 
knows not what happened, but he called God 
to witness that his intentions to her were hon- 
orable, and that he desired nothing more sin- 
cerely than that they should marry and pass 
their lives together. When he had come to 
, this point he began to hesitate, as if there was 
i something which he had not courage to utter, 

I till at length he acknowledged with some con- 
i fusion certain little confidences which she had 
J encouraged and freedoms which she had al- 
; lowed. He broke off two or three times in his 
j narration, and assured me most earnestly that 
he had no wish to make her bad, as he termed 
it, for he loved her still as sincerely as ever; 
that the tale had never before escaped his lips, 
and was only now told to convince me that he 
was not utterly lost and abandoned. And 
here, my dear friend, I must commence the 
old song, which you know I utter eternally. 
If I could only represent the man as he stood 
and stands now before me — could I only give 
his true expressions — you would feel compelled 
to sympathize in his fate. But enough. You, 
who know my misfortune and my disposition, 
can easily comprehend the attra&ion which 
draws me towards every unfortunate being, but 
particularly towards him whose story I have 
recounted. 

Upon perusing this letter a second time, I 
find I have omitted the conclusion of my tale, 
but it is easily supplied. She became reserved 
towards him, at the instigation of her brother, 
who had long hated him, and desired his ex- 
pulsion from the house, fearing that his sister’s 
second marriage might deprive his children 
of the handsome fortune w ? hich they expedted 
from her, as she is childless. He was dis- 
missed at length, and the whole affair occa- 
sioned so much scandal that the mistress 
dared not take him back, even if she had 
wished it. She has since hired another ser- 


tune. I w r ish, my dear friend, I could give j vant, with whom, they say, the brother is 
proper expression to his language. He told "j equally displeased, and whom she is likely to 
me, with a sort of pleasurable recolledlion, ; marry; but my informant assures me that he 
that after my departure his passion for his mis- \ himself is determined not to survive such a 


tress increased daily, until at last he neither j catastrophe. 


knew what he did nor what he said, nor what This story is neither exaggerated nor em- 
was to become of him. He could neither eat, bellished ; indeed, I have weakened and im- 
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paired it in the narration, by the necessity of 
using the more refined expressions of society. 

This love, then, this constancy, this passion 
is no poetical fidtion. It is actual, and dwells 
in its greatest purity amongst that class of 
mankind whom we term rude, uneducated. 
We are the educated, not the perverted ! But 
read this story with attention, I implore you. 
I am tranquil to-day, for I have been employed 
upon this narration; you see by my writing 
that I am not so agitated as usual. Read and 
re-read this tale, Wilhelm ! it is the history 
of your friend. My fortune has been and 
will be similar ; and I am neither half so brave 
nor half so determined as the poor wretch 
with whom I hesitate to compare myself. 


September jth. 

Charlotte had written a letter to her husband 
in the country, where he was detained by 
business. It commenced, “ My dearest love, 
return as soon as possible ; I await you with a 


thousand raptures/ * A friend who arrived 
brought word that, for certain reasons, he 
could not return immediately. Charlotte's 
letter was not forwarded, and the same even- 
ing it fell into my hands. I read it and 
smiled. She asked the reason. “What a 
heavenly treasure is imagination !" I ex- 
claimed; “I fancied for a moment that this 
was written to me 1’* She paused and seemed 
displeased. I was silent. 


September 6th. 

It cost me much to part with the blue coat 
which I wore the first time I danced with 
Charlotte. But I could not possibly wear it 
any longer. But I have ordered a new one, 
precisely similar, even to the collar and sleeves, 
as well as a new waistcoat and pantaloons. 

But it does not produce the same effedt upon 
me. I know not how it is; but I hope in 
time I shall like it better. 







September 12th. 

She has been absent for some days. She 
went to meet Albert. To-day I visited her ; 
she rose to receive me, and I kissed her hand 
most tenderly. 

A canary at the moment flew from a mirror 
and settled upon her shoulder. . “Here is a 
new friend/ ’ she observed, while she made 
him perch upon her hand ; “he is a present 
for the children. What a dear he is 1 Look 
at him! When I feed him he flutters with 
his wings, and pecks so nicely. He kisses me, 
too — only look !” 

She held the bird to her mouth, and he 
pressed her sweet lips with so much fervor, 
that he seemed to feel the excess of bliss which 
he enjoyed. 

“He shall kiss you, too,” she added, and 
then she held the bird towards me. His little 
beak moved from her mouth to mine, and the 
delightful sensation seemed like the forerunner 
of the sweetest bliss. 

“A kiss,” I observed, “'does not seem to 
satisfy him ; he wishes for food, and seems 
disappointed by these unsatisfactory endear- 
ments.” 

“But he eats out of my mouth,” she con- 
tinued, and extended her lips to him contain- 
ing seed, and she smiled with all the charm of 
a being who has allowed an innocent partici- 
pation of her love. 

I turned my head away. She should not 
aCt thus. She ought not to excite my imagi- 
nation with such displays of heavenly inno- 
cence and happiness, nor awaken my heart 
from its slumbers, in which it dreams of the 
worthlessness of life! And why not? Be- 
cause she knows how much I love her. 


September 15 th. 

It makes me wretched, Wilhelm, to think 
that there should be men incapable of appre- 
ciating the few things which possess a real 
value in life. You remember the walnut trees 
a t S , under which I used to sit with Char- 

lotte during my visits to the worthy old vicar. 
Those glorious trees, the very sight of which 
has so often filled my heart with joy, how they 
adorned and refreshed the parsonage yard, 
with their wide extended branches ! and how 
pleasing was our remembrance of the good 
old pastor, by whose hands they were planted 


so many years ago ! The schoolmaster has 
frequently mentioned his name. He had it 
from his grandfather. He must have been a 
most excellent man, and under the shade of 
those old trees his memory was ever venerated 
by me. The schoolmaster informed us yester- 
day, with tears in his eyes, that those trees 
had been felled. Yes, cut to the ground ! I 
could in my wrath have slain the monster who 
struck the first stroke. And I must endure 
this ! — I who, if I had had two such trees in my 
own court, and one had died from old age, 
should have wept with real affliction. But 
there is some comfort left — such a thing is 
sentiment — the whole village murmurs at the 
misfortune, and I hope the vicar’s wife will 
soon find, by the cessation of the villagers’ 
presents, what a wound she has inflicted upon 
the feelings of the neighborhood. It was 
she who did it — the wife of the present in- 
cumbent (our good old man is dead) — a tall, 
sickly creature, who is so far right to disregard 
the world, as the world totally disregards her. 
The silly being affeCts to be learned, pretends 
to examine the canonical books, lends her aid 
towards the new-fashioned reformation of 
Christendom, moral and critical, and shrugs 
up her shoulders at the mention of Lavater’s 
enthusiasm. Her health is destroyed, which 
prevents her from having any enjoyment here 
below. Such a creature alone could have cut 
down my walnut trees ! I can never pardon 
it. Hear her reasons. The falling leaves 
made the court wet and dirty, the branches 
obstructed the light, boys threw stones at the 
nuts when they were ripe, and the noise 
affeCted her nerves and disturbed her profound 
meditations, when she was weighing the diffi- 
culties of Kennicot, Sender and Michaelis. 
Finding that all the parish, particularly the 
old people, were displeased, I asked “why 
they allowed it?” “Ah, sir!” they replied, 
“when the steward orders, what can we poor 
peasants do?” But one thing has happened 
well. The steward and the vicar (who for 
once thought to reap some advantage from the 
caprices of his wife) intended to divide the 
trees between them. The revenue-office being 
informed of it, revived an old claim to the 
ground where the trees had stood, and sold 
them to the best bidder. There they still lie 
on the ground. If I were the sovereign I 
should know how to deal with them all — vicar, 
steward and revenue-office. Sovereign did I 
say ? I should in that case care little about 
the trees that grew in the country. 
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Ottober loth . 

Only to gaze upon her dark eyes is to me a 
source of happiness ! And what grieves me 
is, that Albert does not seem so happy as he — 
hoped to be — as I should have been — if — . I 
am no friend to these pauses, but here I cannot 
express myself otherwise ; and probably I am 
explicit enough. 


Oflober I2th. 

Ossian has superseded Homer in my heart. 
To what a world does the illustrious bard carry 
me ! To wander over pathless wilds, sur- 
rounded by impetuous whirlwinds, where, by 
the feeble light of the moon, we see the spirits 
of our ancestors ; to hear from the mountain - 
tops, mid the roar of torrents, their plaintive 
sounds issuing from deep caverns, and the sor- 
rowful lamentations of a maiden who sighs 
and expires on the mossy tomb of the warrior 
by whom she was adored. I meet this bard 
with silver hair ; he wanders in the valley, he 
seeks the footsteps of his fathers, and, alas ! 
he finds only their tombs. Then contem- 
plating the pale moon, as she sinks beneath 
the waves of the rolling sea, the memory of 
bygone days strikes the mind of the hero, — 
days, when approaching danger invigorated 
the brave, and the moon shone upon his bark 
laden with spoils and returning in triumph. 
When I read in his countenance deep sorrow, 
when I see his dying glory sink, exhausted, 
into the grave, as he inhales new and heart- 
thrilling delight from his approaching union 
with his beloved, and he casts a look on the 
cold earth and the tall grass which is so soon 
to cover him, and then exclaims, “ The trav- 
eller will come — he will come who has seen 
my beauty, and he will ask, where is the bard 
— where is the illustrious son of Fingal ? He 
will walk over my tomb, and will seek me in 
vain !” Then, O my friend, I could instantly, 
like a true and noble knight, draw my sword, 
and deliver my prince from the long and pain- 
ful languor of a living death, and dismiss my 
own soul to follow the demigod whom my 
hand had set free. 


Oflober 19th. 

Alas ! the void — the fearful void, which I 
feel in my bosom ! Sometimes I think if I 
could only once — but once — press her to my 
heart, this dreadful void would be filled. 


Ottober 26th . 

Yes, I feel certain, Wilhelm, and every day 
I become more certain, that the existence of 
any being whatever is of very little conse- 
quence. A friend of Charlotte’s called to see 
her just now ; I withdrew into a neighboring 
apartment and took up a book ; but finding 
I could not read I sat down to write. I heard 
their conversation ; they spoke upon ordinary 
topics, and retailed the news of the town. 
One was going to be married, another was ill, 
very ill — she had a dry cough ; her face was 
growing thinner daily, and she had occasional 
fits. “N is very unwell, too,” said Char- 

lotte. “His limbs begin to swell already,” 
answered the other, and my lively imagination 
carried me at once to the beds of the infirm. 
There I see them struggling against death, 
with all the agonies of pain and horror; and 
these women, Wilhelm, talk of all this with as 
much indifference as one would mention the 
death of a stranger. And when I look around 
the apartment where I now am, — when I see 
Charlotte’s apparel lying before me, and Al- 
bert’s writings, and all those articles of furni- 
ture which are so familiar to me, even to the 
very inkstand which I am using, — when I 
think what I am to this family — everything. 
My friends esteem me; I often contribute to 
their happiness, and my heart seems as if it 
could not beat without them; and yet — if I 
were to die, if I were to be summoned from 
the midst of this circle, would they feel — or 
how long would they feel, the void which my 
loss would make in their existence? How 
long! Yes, such is the frailty of man, that 
even there, where he has the greatest con- 
sciousness of his own being, where he makes 
the strongest and most forcible impression, 
even in the memory, in the heart of his be- 
loved, there also he must perish — vanish — and 
that quickly. 


Ofiober 2jth. 

I could tear open my bosom with vexation 
to think how little we are capable of influ- 
encing the feelings of each other. No one 
can communicate to me those sensations of 
love, joy, rapture and delight which I do not 
naturally possess; and though my heart may 
glow with the most lively affection, I cannot 
make the happiness of one in whom the same 
warmth is not inherent. 
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O Haber 2’/th. Evening. 

I possess so much, but my love for her 
absorbs it all. I possess so much, but without 
her I have nothing. 


October 3 oth. 

One hundred times have I been on the point 
of embracing her. Heavens ! what a torment 
it is to see so much loveliness passing and re- 
passing before us, and yet not dare to touch 
it ! And to touch is the most natural of 
human instindts. Do not children touch 
everything they see ? And I ! 


November 3d. 

Witness Heaven how often I lie down in 
my bed with a wish, and even a hope, that I 
may never awaken again ! and in the morn- 
ing, when I open my eyes, I behold the sun 
once more, and am wretched. If I were whim- 
sical I might blame the weather, or an 
acquaintance, or some personal disappoint- 
ment, for my discontented mind, and then this 
insupportable load of trouble would not rest 
entirely upon myself. But, alas ! I feel it too 
sadly. I am alone the cause of my own woe — 
am I not? Truly, my own bosom contains 
the source of all my sorrow, as it previously 
contained the source of all my pleasure. Am 
1 not the same being who once enjoyed an ex- 
cess of happiness — who, at every step, saw 
paradise open before him, and whose heart 
was ever expanded towards the whole world ? 
And this heart is now dead ; no sentiment 
can revive it: my eyes are dry., and my senses, 
no more refreshed by the influence of soft 
tears, wither and consume my brain. I suffer 
much, for I have lost the only charm of life ; 
that adtive sacred power which created worlds 
around me — it is no more. When I look 
from my window at the distant hills, and be- 
hold the morning sun breaking through the 
mists, and illuminating the country around, 
which is still wrapt in silence, whilst the soft 
stream winds gently through the willows which 
have shed their leaves ; when glorious Nature 
displays all her beauties before me, and her 
wondrous prospers are ineffectual to extra# 
one tear of joy from my withered heart ; I 
feel that in such a moment I stand like a 


reprobate before Heaven, hardened, insensible 
and unmoved. Oftentimes do I then bend 
my knee to the earth, and implore God for 
the blessing of tears, as the desponding la- 
borer, in some scorching climate, prays for 
the dews of heaven to moisten his parched corn. 

But I feel that God does not grant sunshine 
or rain to our importunate entreaties. And O 
those bygone days, whose memory now tor- 
ments me, why were they so fortunate ? Be- 
cause I then waited with patience for the bless- 
ings of the Eternal, and received his gifts with 
the grateful feelings of a thankful heart. 


November 8th. 

Charlotte has reproved me for my excesses 
with so much tenderness and goodness. I 
have lately drunk more wine than usual. 
“ Don’t do it!” she said; “ think of Char- 
lotte !” “ Think of you!” I answered; “can 
such advice be necessary — do I not ever think 
of you? And yet mine are not thoughts; 
you live within my soul. This very morning 
I was sitting in the spot where, a few days ago, 
you descended from the carriage, and — 
She immediately changed the subjeCl, to pre- 
vent me from pursuing it further. My dear 
friend, my energies are all prostrated ; she 
can do with me what she pleases. 


November 13th . 

I thank you, Wilhelm, for your cordial sym- 
pathy, for your excellent advice, and I implore 
you to be quiet. Leave me to my sufferings. 
In spite of my wretchedness, I have still 
strength enough for endurance. I revere re- 
ligion — you know I do. I feel that it can 
impart strength to the feeble, and comfort to 
the afflicted ; but does it affedt all men equally? 
Consider this vast universe ; you will see thou- 
sands for whom it has never existed, thousands 
for -whom it will never exist, whether it be 
preached to them or not; and must it then 
necessarily exist for me? Does not the Son 
of God himself say, that they are his whom 
the Father has given to him ? Have I been 
given to him ? What if the Father will retain 
me for himself, as my heart sometimes sug- 
gests? I pray you do not misinterpret this. 
Do not extra# derision from my harmless words. 
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I pour out my whole soul before you. Silence 
were otherwise preferable to me: but I need 
not shrink from a subject of which few know 
more than I do myself. What is the destiny 
of man, but to fill up the measure of his suffer- 
ings, and to drink his allotted cup of bitter- 
ness? And if that same cup proved bitter to 
the God of Heaven, under a human form, why 
should I affedt a foolish pride and call it sweet ? 
Why should I be ashamed of shrinking at that 
fearful moment, when my whole being will 
tremble between existence and annihilation ; 
when a remembrance of the past, like a flash 
of lightning, will illuminate the dark gulf 
of futurity, when everything shall dissolve 
around me, and the whole world vanish 
away? Is not this the voice of a creature 
oppressed beyond all resource, self-deficient, 
about to plunge into inevitable destruc- 
tion, and groaning deeply at its inadequate 
strength — “ My God ! my God ! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And should I feel 
ashamed to utter the same expression ? Should 
I not shudder at a prospedt which had its fears, 
even for Him who spread out the heavens like 
a garment ? 


November 21st. 

She does not feel, she does not know, that 
she is preparing a poison which will destroy 
us both ; and I drink deeply of the draught 
which is to prove my destruction. What 
mean those looks of kindness with which she 
often — often — no, not often, but sometimes re- 
gards me, — that complacency with which she 
hears the involuntary sentiments which fre- 
quently escape me, and the tender pity for my 
sufferings which appears in her countenance? 

Yesterday, when I took leave, she seized me 
by the hand and said, “Adieu, dear Wer- 
ther !” Dear Werther ! — It was the first time 
she ever called me dear ; the sound sunk deep 
into my heart. I have repeated it a hundred 
times, and yesterday night, on going to bed, 
and talking to myself of various things, I sud- 
denly said, “ Good-night, dear Werther !” I 
recolleCled myself and laughed. 


November 22d. 

I cannot pray for strength to renounce her, 
for she seems to belong to me. I cannot pray 
that she may be given to me, for she is the 


property of another. In this way I affedt 
mirth over my troubles, and if I had time I 
could compose a whole litany of antitheses. 


November 24th . 

She is sensible of my sufferings. This morn- 
ing her look pierced my very soul. I found 
her alone, and she was silent ; she steadfastly 
surveyed me. I no longer saw in her face the 
charms of beauty or the fire of genius — these 
had disappeared. But I was affeCied by an 
expression much more touching — a look of the 
deepest sympathy and of the softest pity. Why 
was I afraid to throw myself at her feet? Why 
did I not dare to take her in my arms, and 
answer her by a thousand kisses? She had 
recourse to her piano for relief, and in a low 
and sweet voice accompanied the music with 
delicious sounds. Her lips never appeared so 
lovely; they seemed but just to open that they 
might imbibe the sweet tones which issued 
from the instrument, and return the heavenly 
vibration from her lovely mouth. Oh ! who 
can express my sensations ? I was quite over- 
come, and bending down, pronounced this 
vow : “ Beautiful lips, which the angels guard, 
never will I seek to profane your purity with 
a kiss.” And yet, my friend, oh, I wish — but 
my heart is darkened by doubt and inde- 
cision — could I but taste felicity and then die 
to expiate the sin. What sin ? 


November 26th. 

Oftentimes I say to myself, “ Thou alone 
art wretched ; all other mortals are happy — 
none are distressed like thee 1 Then I read 
a passage in an ancient poet, and I seem to 
understand my own heart. I have so much 
to endure ! Have men before me ever been 
so wretched ? 


November 30th . 

I shall never be myself again 3 Wherever I 
go some fatality occurs to distract me. Even 
to-day — alas, for our destiny 3 alas, for human 
nature ! 

About dinner-time I went to walk by the 
river side, for I had no appetite. Everything 
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around seemed gloomy; a cold and damp 
easterly wind blew from the mountains, and 
black heavy clouds spread over the plain. I 
observed a man at a distance in a tattered 
coat ; he was wandering among the rocks, and 
seemed to be looking for plants. When I ap- 
proached he turned round at the noise, and I 
saw that he had an interesting countenance, 
in which a settled melancholy, strongly marked 
by benevolence, formed the principal feature. 
His long black hair was divided, and flowed 
over his shoulders. As his garb betokened a 
person of the lower order, I thought he would 
not take it ill if I inquired about his business, 
and I therefore asked what he was seeking for. 
He replied, with a deep sigh, that he was look- 
ing for flowers and could find none. “ But it 
is not the season/ * I observed, with a smile. 
“ Oh, there are so many flowers/’ he answered, 
as he came nearer to me. “In my garden 
there are roses and honeysuckles of two sorts: 
one sort was given to me by my father ; they 
grow as plentifully as weeds; I have been look- 
ing for them these two days and cannot find 
them. There are flowers above there, yellow, 
blue and red, and that centaury has a very 
pretty blossom ; but 1 can find none of them.” 
I observed his peculiarity, and therefore asked 
him, with an air of indifference, what he in- 
tended to do with his flowers. A strange 
smile overspread his countenance. Holding 
his finger to his mouth, he expressed a hope 
that I would not betray him, and he then in- 
formed me that he had promised to gather a 
nosegay for his mistress. “ That is right,” 
said I. “Oh,” he replied, “she possesses 
many other things as well; she is very rich.” 
“And yet,” I continued, “she likes your nose- 
gays.” “Oh, she has jewels and crowns !” he 
exclaimed. I asked who she was. “ If the 
States-General would but pay me,” he added, 
“ I should be quite another man. Alas! there 
was a time when I was so happy, but that is 
past, and I am now — .” He raised his swim- 
ming eyes to heaven. “And you were happy 
once?” I observed. “Ah, would I were so 
still!” was his reply. “I was then as gay 
and contented as a man can be.” An old 
woman, who was coming towards us, now 
called out, “ Henry, Henry! where are you? 
W e have been looking for you everywhere : 
come to dinner.” “Is he your son?” I in- 
quired, as I went towards her. “Yes,” she 
said, “he is my poor, unfortunate son. The 
Lord has sent me a heavy affli&ion.” I asked 
whether he had been long in this state. She 


answered, “ He has been as calm as he is at 
present for about six months. I thank Heaven 
that he is so far recovered; he was for one 
whole year quite raving, and chained down 
in a madhouse. Now he injures no one, but 
talks of nothing else than kings and queens. 
He used to be a very good, quiet youth, and 
helped to maintain me ; he wrote a very fine 
hand ; but all at once he became melancholy, 
was seized with a violent fever, grew dis- 
tracted, and is now as you see. If I were 
only to tell you, sir — .” I interrupted her by 
asking what period it was in which he boasted 
of having been so happy. “ Poor boy !” she 
exclaimed, with a smile of compassion, “he 
means the time when he was completely de- 
ranged — a time he never ceases to regret — 
when he was in the madhouse, and unconscious 
of everything. ’ ’ I was thunderstruck : I placed 
a piece of money in her hand, and hastened 
away. 

“You were happy!” I exclaimed, as I re- 
turned quickly to the town — “ as gay and 
contented as a man can be ! ” God of 
Heaven ! and is this the destiny of man ? 
Is he only happy before he has acquired his 
reason, or after he has lost it ! Unfortunate 
being ! and yet I envy your fate — I envy the 
delusion to which you are a victim. You go 
forth with joy to gather flowers for your prin- 
cess — in winter — and grieve when you can 
find none, and cannot understand why they 
do not grow. But I wander forth without 
joy, without hope, without design, and I re- 
turn as I came. You fancy what a man you 
would be if the States-General paid you. 
Happy mortal, who can ascribe your wretch- 
edness to an earthly cause ! You do not know, 
you do not feel, that in your own distraCted 
heart, and disordered brain, dwells the source 
of that unhappiness, which all the potentates 
on earth cannot relieve. 

Let that man die unconsoled who can de- 
ride the invalid for undertaking a journey to 
distant healthful springs, where he often finds 
only a heavier disease and a more painful 
death, or who can exult over the despairing 
mind of a sinner, who, to obtain peace of 
conscience and an alleviation of misery, makes 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre ! Each 
laborious step which galls his wounded feet in 
rough and untrodden paths pours a drop of 
balm into his troubled soul, and the journey 
of many a weary day brings a nightly relief 
to his anguished heart. Will you dare call 
this enthusiasm, ye crowd of pompous de- 
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clairaers ? Enthusiasm ! O God ! thou seest 
my tears. Thou hast allotted us our portion 
of misery ; must we also have brethren to per- 
secute us, to deprive us of our consolation, of 
our trust in thee, and in thy love and mercy ? 
For our trust in the virtue of the healing root, 
or in the strength of the vine, what is it else 
than a belief in thee, from whom all that sur- 
rounds us derives its healing and restoring 
powers? Father, whom I know not — who 
wert once wont to fill my soul, but who now 
hidest thy face from me — call me back to thee ; 
be silent no longer ; thy silence shall not delay 
a soul which thirsts after thee. What man, 
what father, could be angry with a son for re- 
turning to him suddenly, for falling on his 
neck, and exclaiming, 4 4 1 am here again, my 
father ! forgive me if I have anticipated my 
journey, and returned before the appointed 
time ! The world is everywhere the same — a 
scene of labor and of pain, of pleasure and 
reward ; but what does it all avail ? I am 
happy only where thou art ; and in thy pres- 
ence am I content to suffer or enjoy.” And 
would* st thou, heavenly Father, banish such a 
child from thy presence ? 


December 1st. 

Wilhelm, the man about whom I wrote to 
you — that man so enviable in his misfor- 
tunes — was secretary to Charlotte’s father ; 
and an unhappy passion for her which he 
cherished, concealed, and at length discov- 
ered, caused him to be dismissed from his 
situation. This made him mad. Think, 
whilst you peruse this plain narration, what 
an impression the circumstance has made upon 
me. But it was related to me by Albert, with 
as much calmness as you will probably pe- 
ruse it. 


December 4th . 

I implore your attention. It is all over with 
me, I can support this state no longer ! To- 


day I was sitting by Charlotte. She was play- 
ing upon her piano a succession of delightful 
melodies, with such intense expression ! Her 
little sister was dressing her doll upon my lap. 
The tears came into my eyes. I leaned down 
and looked intently at her wedding-ring — my 
tears fell — immediately she began to play that 
favorite, that divine air, which has so often 
enchanted me. I felt comfort from a recol- 
lect ion of the past, of those bygone days when 
that air was familiar to me, and then I recalled 
all the sorrows and the disappointments which I 
had since endured. I paced with hasty strides 
through the room ; my heart became con- 
vulsed with painful emotions. At length I 
went up to her, and with eagerness exclaimed, 
44 For Heaven’s sake, play that air no longer !” 
She stopped and looked steadfastly at me. She 
then said, with a smile which sunk deep into 
my heart, 44 Werther, you are ill ; your dear- 
est food is distasteful to you. But go, I en- 
treat you, and endeavor to compose yourself.” 
I tore myself away. God, thou seest my tor- 
ments, and wilt end them ! 


December 6th . 

How her image haunts me ! Waking or 
asleep, she fills my entire soul ! Soon as I 
close my eyes, here — in my brain, where all 
the nerves of vision are concentrated — her 
dark eyes are imprinted. Here — I do not 
know how to describe it, but if I shut my 
eyes, hers are immediately before me. Dark 
as an abyss, they open upon me and absorb 
my senses. 

And what is man — that boasted demigod ? 
Do not his powers fail when he most requires 
their use? And whether he soar in joy or 
sink in sorrow, is not his career in both inevi- 
tably arrested ? And whilst he fondly dreams 
that he is grasping at infinity, does he not feel 
compelled to return to a consciousness of his 
cold, monotonous existence ? 



THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 


I T is a matter of extreme regret that we want 
original evidence of the last remarkable 
days of our friend, and we are therefore 
obliged to interrupt the progress of his cor- 
respondence, and to supply the deficiency by 
a connected narration. 

I have felt it my duty to colledt accurate 
information from the mouths of persons well 
acquainted with his history. The story is 
simple, and all the accounts agree, except in 
some unimportant particulars. It is true that, 
with respedt to the characters of the persons 
spoken of, opinions and judgments vary. 

We have only then to relate conscientiously 
the facts which our diligent labor has enabled 
us to collect, to give the letters of the de- 
ceased, and to pay particular attention to the 
slightest fragment from his pen, more es- 
pecially as it is so difficult to discover the real 
and correct motives of men who are not of the 
common order. 

Sorrow and discontent had taken deep root 
in Werther ’s soul, and gradually imparted 
their character to his whole being. The har- 
mony of his mind became completely dis- 
turbed ; a perpetual excitement and mental 
irritation, which weakened his natural powers, 
produced the saddest effects upon him, and 
rendered him at length the victim of an ex- 
haustion against which he struggled, with still 
more painful efforts than he had displayed 
even in contending with his other misfortunes. 
His mental anxiety weakened his various good 
qualities, and he was soon converted into a 
gloomy companion — always unhappy and un- 
just in his ideas the more wretched he became. 
This was at least the opinion of Albert's 
friends. They assert, moreover, that the 
character of Albert himself had undergone 
no change in the meantime ; he was still the 
same being whom Werther had loved, honored 
and respedted from the commencement. His 
love for Charlotte was unbounded; he was 


proud of her, and desired that she should be 
recognized by every one as the noblest of cre- 
ated beings. Was he, however, to blame for 
wishing to avert from her every appearance 
of suspicion, or for his unwillingness to share 
his rich prize with another, even for a mo- 
ment, and in the most innocent manner? It 
is asserted that Albert frequently retired from 
his wife’s apartment during Werther* s visits ; 
but this did not arise from hatred or aversion 
to his friend, but only from a feeling that his 
presence was oppressive to Werther. 

Charlotte’s father, who was confined to the 
house by indisposition, was accustomed to 
send his carriage for her, that she might take 
excursions in the neighborhood. One day the 
weather had been unusually severe, and the 
whole country was covered with snow. 

Werther went for Charlotte the following 
morning, in order that, if Albert were absent, 
he might condudt her home. 

The beautiful weather produced but little 
impression upon his troubled spirit. A heavy 
weight lay upon his soul; deep melancholy 
had taken possession of him, and his mind 
knew no change save from one painful thought 
to another. 

As he now never enjoyed internal peace, the 
condition of his fellow-creatures was to him a 
perpetual source of trouble and distress. He 
believed he had interrupted the happiness of 
Albert and his wife; and whilst he censured 
himself strongly for this, he began to entertain 
a secret dislike to Albert, 

His thoughts were diredted occasionally to 
this point. “Yes,” he would repeat to him- 
self, with ill-concealed dissatisfadtion — “ yes, 
this is, after all, the extent of that confiding, 
dear, tender and sympathetic love, that calm 
and eternal fidelity. What do I behold but 
satiety and indifference? Does not every 
frivolous engagement attradl him more than 
his charming and lovely wife ? Does he know 
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how to prize his happiness ? Can he value her 
as she deserves? He possesses her, it is true ; 
I know that, as I know much more, and I have 
become accustomed to the thought that he will 
drive me mad, or perhaps murder me. Is his 
friendship towards me unimpaired ? Does he 
not view my attachment to Charlotte as an 
infringement upon his rights, and consider my 
attention to her as a silent rebuke to himself? 
I know, and indeed feel, that he dislikes me — 
that he wishes for my absence — that my pres- 
ence is hateful to him.” 

He often paused on his way to visit Char- 
lotte, stood doubtingly still, and seemed 
desirous of returning, but he nevertheless pro- 
ceeded; and, engaged in such thoughts and 
soliloquies as we have described, he finally 
reached the hunting-lodge with a sort of in- 
voluntary consent. 

Upon one occasion he entered the house, 
and inquiring for Charlotte he observed that 
the inmates were in unusual confusion. The 
eldest boy informed him that a dreadful mis- 
fortune had occurred at Walheim — that a 
peasant had been murdered ! But this made 
little impression upon him. Entering the 
apartment, he found Charlotte engaged rea- 
soning with her father, who, in spite of his 
infirmity, insisted on going to the scene of the 
crime in order to institute an inquiry. The 
criminal was unknown — the vidtim had been 
found dead at his own door that morning. 
Suspicions were excited ; the murdered man 
had been in the service of a widow, and the 
person who had previously filled the situation 
had been dismissed from her employment. 

As soon as Werther heard this he exclaimed, 
with great excitement, “ Is it possible! I 
must go to the spot — I cannot delay a mo- 
ment !” He hastened to Walheim; every 
incident returned vividly to his remembrance, 
and he entertained not the slightest doubt that 
that man was the murderer to whom he had 
so often spoken, and for whom he entertained 
so much regard. His way took him past the 
well-known lime trees, to the house where the 
body had been carried, and his feelings were 
greatly excited at the sight of the fondly recol- 
lected spot. That threshold where the neigh- 
# bors’ children had so often played together 
was stained with blood ; love and attachment, 
the noblest feelings of human nature, had been 
converted into violence and murder. The 
huge trees around were bare and leafless ; the 
beautiful hedgerows which surrounded the old 
churchyard-wall were withered, and the grave- 


stones, half covered with snow, were visible 
through the openings. 

As he approached the little inn, near to 
i which the whole village was assembled, there 
suddenly arose a wild cry. A troop of armed 
peasants was seen approaching, and a general 
shout arose that the criminal had been appre- 
hended. Werther looked, and was not long 
in doubt. The prisoner was no other than the 
servant who had been formerly so attached to 
the widow, and whom he had met prowling 
about, with that suppressed anger and ill- 
concealed despair which we have before de- 
scribed. 

“What have you done, unfortunate man?” 
inquired Werther, as he advanced towards the 
prisoner. The latter turned his eyes upon him 
in silence, and then replied with perfect com- 
posure, “ No one will now marry her, and she 
will marry no one.” The prisoner was se- 
cured in the inn, and Werther left the place. 

The mind of Werther was fearfully excited 
by this shocking occurrence. He ceased, how- 
ever, to be oppressed by his usual feeling of 
melancholy, moroseness and indifference to 
everything that passed around him. He en- 
tertained a strong degree of pity for the pris- 
oner, and was seized with an indescribable 
anxiety to save him from his impending fate. 
He considered him so unfortunate, he deemed 
his crime so excusable, and thought his own 
condition so nearly similar, that he felt con- 
vinced he could make every one else view the 
matter in the light in which he saw it himself. 
He now became anxious to undertake his de- 
fence, and commenced composing an eloquent 
speech for the occasion, and on his way to 
the hunting-lodge he could not refrain from 
speaking aloud the statement which he resolved 
to make to the judge. 

Upon his arrival he found Albert had been 
before him, and he was a little perplexed by 
this meeting; but he soon recovered himself, 
and expressed his opinion with much warmth 
to the judge. The latter shook his head 
doubtingly; and although Werther urged his 
case with the utmost zeal, feeling and deter- 
mination in defence of his client, yet, as we 
may easily suppose, the judge was not much 
influenced by his appeal. On the contrary, 
he interrupted him in his address, reasoned 
with him seriously, and even administered a 
rebuke to him for becoming the advocate of a 
murderer. He demonstrated that, according 
to this precedent, every law might be violated, 
and the public security utterly destroyed. He 
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added, moreover, that in such a case he could 
himself do nothing without incurring the 
greatest responsibility; that everything must 
follow in the usual course and pursue the 
ordinary channel. 

Werther, however, did not abandon his 
enterprise, and even besought the judge to 
connive at the flight of the prisoner. But 
this proposal was peremptorily rejected. Al- 
bert, who had taken some part in the discus- 
sion, coincided in opinion with the judge. 
At this Werther became enraged, and took 
his leave in great anger, after the judge had 
more than once assured him that the prisoner 
could not be saved ! 

The excess of his grief at this assurance may 
be inferred from a note we have found amongst 
his papers, and which was doubtless written 
upon this very occasion. 


“ Unhappy being ! you cannot be saved ! I 
see clearly that we cannot be saved I” 


Werther was highly incensed at the observa- 
tions which Albert had made to the judge in 
this matter of the prisoner. He thought he 


could detedl therein a little bitterness towards 
himself personally; and although, upon re- 
flection, it could not escape his sound judg- 
ment that their view of the matter was correct, 
he felt the greatest possible reluctance to 
make such an admission. 

A memorandum of Werther’ s upon this 
point, expressive of his general feelings towards 
Albert, has been found amongst his papers. 


“What is the use of my continually repeat- 
ing that he is a good and estimable man ? 
He is an inward torment to me — and I am 
incapable of being just towards him.” 


One fine evening in winter, when the weather 
seemed inclined to thaw, Charlotte and Albert 
were returning home together. The former 
looked from time to time about her, as if she 
missed Werther’s company. Albert began to 
speak of him, and censured him for his preju- 
dices. He alluded to his unfortunate attach- 
ment, and wished it were possible to discon- 
tinue his acquaintance. “I desire it on our 
own account,” he added, “and I request you 
will compel him to alter his deportment towards 
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you, and to visit you less frequently. The 
world is censorious, and I know that here and 
there we are spoken of.” Charlotte made no 
reply, and Albert seemed to feel her silence. 
At least, from that time, he never again 
spoke of Werther, and when she introduced ; 
the subjedt he allowed the conversation to die ] 
away, or else he diredled the discourse into 
another channel. 

The vain attempt which Werther had made 
to save the unhappy murderer was the last 
feeble glimmering of a flame about to be 
extinguished. He sank almost immediately ! 
afterwards into a state of gloom and inadlivity, j 
until he was at length brought to perfedi dis- < 
tradlion by learning that he was to be sum- ! 
moned as a witness against the prisoner, who 
asserted his complete innocence. 

His mind now became oppressed by the rec- 
olledlion of every misfortune of his past life. 
The mortification he had suffered at the am- 
bassador’s, and his subsequent troubles, were 
revived in his memory. He became utterly 
inadiive. Destitute of energy, he was cut off 
from every pursuit and occupation which com- 
pose the business of common life, and he be- 
came a vidtim to his own susceptibility, and 
to his restless passion for the most amiable 
and beloved of women, whose peace he de- 
stroyed. In this unvarying monotony of 

existence his days were consumed, and his 
powers became exhausted without aim or de- 
sign, until they brought him to a sorrowful 
end. i 

A few letters which he left behind, and ] 
which we here subjoin, afford the best proofs ! 
of his anxiety of mind and of the depth of i 
his passion, as well of his doubts and struggles j 
and of his weariness of life. 


December 12th. j 

Dear Wilhelm ! I am reduced to the con- . 
dition of those unfortunate wretches who be- 
lieve they are pursued by an evil spirit. Some- 
times I am oppressed — not by apprehension or 
fear — but by an inexpressible internal sensa- 
tion, which weighs upon my heart and impedes 
my breath! Then I wander forth at night, j 
even in this tempestuous season, and feel 
pleasure in surveying the dreadful scenes 
around me. 

Yesterday evening I went forth. A rapid 
thaw had suddenly set in ; I had been in- | 


formed that the river had risen, that the 
brooks had all overflowed their banks, and 
that the whole vale of Walheim was under 
water! Upon the stroke of twelve I hastened 
forth. I beheld a fearful sight. The foaming 
torrents rolled from the mountains in the 
moonlight, — fields and meadows, trees and 
hedges, were confounded together, and the 
entire valley was converted into a deep lake, 
which was agitated by the roaring wind ! And 
when the moon shone forth and tinged the 
black clouds with silver, and the impetuous 
torrent at my feet foamed and resounded with 
awful and grand impetuosity, I was overcome 
by a mingled sensation of apprehension and 
delight. With extended arms I looked down 
into the yawning abyss and cried, “ Plunge !” 
For a moment my senses forsook me, in the 
intense delight of ending my sorrows and my 
sufferings by a plunge into that gulf! And 
then I felt as if I were rooted to the earth, 
and incapable of seeking an end to my woes 1 
But my hour is not yet come ; I feel it is not. 
O Wilhelm, how willingly could I abandon 
my existence to ride the whirlwind or to em- 
brace the torrent ! and then might not rapture 
perchance be the portion of this liberated 
soul? 

I turned my sorrowful eyes towards a favorite 
spot, where I was accustomed to sit with Char- 
lotte beneath a willow, after a fatiguing walk. 
Alas 1 it was covered with water, and with 
difficulty I found even the meadow. And the 
fields around the hunting-lodge, thought I ! — 
has our dear bower been destroyed by this 
unpitying storm? And a beam of past hap- 
piness streamed upon me, as the mind of a 
captive is illumined by dreams of flocks and 
herds and bygone joys of home ! But I am 
free from blame. I have courage to die ! 
Perhaps I have — but I still sit here, like a 
wretched pauper who collects fagots and begs 
her bread from door to door, that she mav 
prolong for a few days a miserable existence, 
which she is willing to resign. 


December 15th. 

What is the matter with me, dear Wilhelm? 
I am afraid of myself! Is not my love for 
her of the purest, most holy and most broth- 
erly nature? Has my soul ever been sullied 
by a single sensual desire — but I will make no 
protestations. And now, ye nightly visions, 
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how truly have those mortals understood you, 
who ascribe your various con trad idtory effe<5ls 
to some invincible power! This night — I 
tremble at the avowal — I held her in my arms, 
locked in a close embrace; I pressed her to 
my bosom, and covered with countless kisses 
those dear lips, which murmured in reply soft 
protestations of love. Mv sight became con- 
fused by the delicious intoxication of her eyes. 
Heavens! is it sinful to revel again in such 
happiness, to recall once more those rapturous 
moments with intense delight? Charlotte! 
Charlotte ! I am lost ! My senses are be- 
wildered, my recolledlion is confused, mine 
eyes are bathed in tears — I am ill, and yet I 
am well — I wish for nothing — I have no de- 
sires — it were better I were gone ! 


Under the circumstances narrated above, a 
determination to quit this world had now 
taken fixed possession of Werther’ s soul.’ 
Since Charlotte’s return, this thought had 
been the final objedt of all his hopes and 
wishes ; but he had resolved that such a step 
should not be taken with precipitation, but 
with calmness and tranquillity, and with the 
most perfedl deliberation. 

His doubts and internal struggles may be 
understood from the following fragment, which 
was found, without an y date, amongst his papers, 
and appears to have formed the beginning of a 
letter to Wilhelm. 


“ Her presence, her fate, her sympathy for 
me, have power still to extradf tears from my 
withered brain. 

“ One lifts up the curtain, and passes to the 
other side, — that is all ! And why all these 
doubts and delays? Because we know not 
what is behind — because there is no return- 
ing — and because our mind infers that all is 
darkness and confusion where we have noth- 
ing but uncertainty.” 


His appearance at length became quite al- 
tered by the effedt of his melancholy thoughts, 
and his resolution was now finally and irre- 
vocably taken, of which the following am- 
biguous letter, which he addressed to his 
friend, may appear to afford some proof. 


December 20ih . 

I am grateful to your love, Wilhelm, for 
having repeated your advice so seasonably. 
Yes, you are right ; it is undoubtedly better 
that I should depart ! But I do not entirely 
approve your scheme of returning at once to 
your neighborhood ; at least, I should like to 
make a little excursion on the way, particu- 
larly as we may now expedl a continued frost, 
and consequently good roads. I am much 
pleased with your intention of coming to 
fetch me, only delay your journey for a fort- 
night, and wait for another letter from me. 
One should gather nothing before it is ripe, 
and a fortnight sooner or later makes a great 
difference. Entreat my mother to pray for 
her son, and tell her I beg her pardon for all 
the unhappiness I have occasioned her. It 
has ever been my fate to give pain to those 
whose happiness I should have promoted. 
Adieu, my dearest friend ! May every bless- 
ing of Heaven attend you ! Farewell. 


We find it difficult to express the emotions 
with which Charlotte’s soul was agitated dur- 
ing the whole of this time, whether in relation 
to her husband or to her unfortunate friend, 
although we are enabled, bv our knowledge 
of her charadler, to understand their nature. 

It is certain that she had formed a determi- 
nation, by every means in her power, to keep 
Werther at a distance ; and if she hesitated 
in her decision, it was from a sincere feeling 
of friendly pity, knowing how much it would 
cost him — indeed, that he would find it almost 
impossible to comply w T ith her wishes. But 
various causes now r urged her to be firm. Her 
husband preserved a stridt silence about the 
whole matter, and she never made it a subjedt 
of conversation, feeling bound to prove to 
him by her condudl that her sentiments agreed 
with his. 

The same day, which was the Sunday before 
Christmas, after Werther had written the last- 
mentioned letter to his friend, he came in the 
evening to Charlotte’s house, and found her 
alone. She was busy preparing some little 
gifts for her brothers and sisters, which were 
to be distributed to them on Christmas day. 
He began talking of the delight of the chil- 
dren, and of that age w T hen the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Christmas tree, decorated with 
fruit and sweetmeats, and lighted up with wax 
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candles, causes such transports of joy. “ You 
shall have a gift, too, if you behave well,” 
said Charlotte, hiding her embarrassment 
under a sweet smile. “ And what do you 
call behaving well? What should I do — 
what can I do, my dear Charlotte/’ said he. 

“ Thursday night/’ she answered, “is Christ- 
mas eve ; the children are all to be here, and j 
my father, too : there is a present for each ; — j 
do you come likewise, but do not come before j 
that time.” Werther started. “I desire you ; 
will not — it must be so,” she continued. “ I 
ask it of you as a favor — for my own peace 
and tranquillity. We cannot go on in this 
manner any longer.” He turned away his 
face, -walked hastily up and down the room, 
muttering indistinctly, “ We cannot go on in 
this manner any longer!” Charlotte, seeing 
the violent agitation into which these words 
had thrown him, endeavored to divert his 
thoughts by different questions, but in vain. 
“No, Charlotte!” he exclaimed: “1 will 
never see you any more.” “And why so?” 
she answered ; “we may — we must see each 
other again, only let it be with more discre- 
tion. Oh, why were you born with that ex- 
cessive, that ungovernable passion for every- 
thing that is dear to you?” Then, taking his 
hand, she said, “ I entreat of you to be more 
calm ; your talents, your understanding, your 


limits of too narrow a circle. Conquer your- 
self; make an effort; a short journey will be 
of service to you. Seek and find an objeX 
worthy of your love ; then return hither, and 
let us enjoy together all the happiness of the 
most perfeCt friendship.” 

“ This speech,” replied Werther, with a 
cold smile — “ this speech should be printed 
for the benefit of all teachers. My dear Char- 
lotte, allow me but a short time longer, and 
all will be well.” “ But, however, Werther,” 
she added, “do not come again before Christ- 
mas.” He was about to make some answer, 
when Albert came in. They saluted each 
other coldly, and with mutual embarrassment 
paced up and down the room. Werther made 
some common remarks ; Albert did the same ; 
and their conversation soon dropped. Albert 
asked his wife about some household matters, 
and finding that his commissions were not 
executed he u^ed some expressions which, to 
Werther’ s ear, savored of extreme harshness. 
He wished to go, but had not power to move ; 
and in this situation he remained till eight 
o’clock, his uneasiness and discontent con- 
tinually increasing. At length the cloth was 
laid for supper, and he took up his hat and 
stick. Albert invited him to remain, but 
Werther, fancying that he was merely paying 
a formal compliment, thanked him coldly, and 


genius, will furnish you with a thousand re- j 
sources. Be a man, and conquer an unhappy 
attachment towards a creature who can da 
nothing but pity you.” He bit his lips, and 
looked at her with a gloomy countenance. 
She continued to hold his hand. “ Grant me 
but a moment’s patience, Werther,” she said; 

“ do you not see that you are deceiving your- 
self, — that you are seeking your own destruc- 
tion ? Why must you love me — me only, who 
belong to another? I fear, I much fear, that 
it is only the impossibility of possessing me 
which makes your desire for me so strong.” 
He drew back his hand, whilst he surveyed 
her with a wild and angry look. “ ’Tis well,” 
he exclaimed, “ ’tis very well ; did not Albert 
furnish you with this refledtion? — it is pro- 
found, a very profound remark.” “A re- 
flexion that any one might easily make,” she 
answered ; “ and is there not a woman in the 
whole world who is at liberty and has the 
power to make you happy? Conquer your- 
self; look for such a being, and believe me 
when I say that you will certainly find her. 

I have long felt for you, and for us all ; you 
have confined yourself too long within the 


left the house. 

Werther returned home, took the candle 
from his servant, and retired to his room 
alone. He talked for some time with great 
earnestness to himself, wept aloud, walked in 
a state of great excitement through his cham- 
ber, till at length, without undressing, he 
threw himself on the bed, where he was found 
| by his servant at eleven o’clock, when the 
; latter ventured to enter the room and take off 
I his boots. Werther did not prevent him, but 
forbade him to come in the morning till he 
should ring. 

On Monday morning, the 21st of Decem- 
ber, he wrote the following letter to Charlotte, 
which was found, sealed, on his bureau after 
his death, and was given to her. I shall in- 
sert it in fragments, as it appears, from several 
circumstances, to have been written in that 
manner. 


“It is all over, Charlotte; I am resolved to 
die ! I make this declaration deliberately and 
i coolly, without any romantic passion, on this 
j morning of the day when I am to see you for 
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the last time. At the moment you read these ' ideas, a thousand schemes arose within my 
lines, O best of women ! the cold grave will j soul; till at length one last, fixed, final thought 
hold the inanimate remains of that restless and took possession of my heart. It was to die. 
unhappy being who, in the last moments of ; I lay down to rest, and in the morning — in 
his existence, knew no pleasure so great as that , the quiet hour of awakening, the same deter- 
of conversing with you. I have passed a j mination was upon me. To die ! It is not 
dreadful night, or rather let me say, a propi- ! despair — it is conviction that I have filled up 
tious one, for it has given me resolution — it . the measure of my sufferings — that I have 
lias fixed my purpose. I am resolved to die. , reached ray appointed term, and that I must 
When I tore myself from you yesterday, my 1 sacrifice myself for thee. Yes, Charlotte, 
senses were in tumult and disorder; my heart < why should I not avow it? One of us three 
was oppressed, hope and pleasure had fled j must die — it shall be Werther. O beloved 
from me forever, and a petrifying cold had | Charlotte ! this heart, excited by rage and 
seized my wretched being. I could scarcely ] fury, has often conceived the horrid idea of 
reach ray room. I threw myself on my knees, j murdering your husband — you — myself. The 
and Heaven, for the last time, granted me the j lot at length is cast! And in the bright, 
consolation of shedding tears. A thousand ; quiet evenings of summer, when you some- 
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times wander towards the mountains, let your 
thoughts then turn to me ; recollect how often 
you have watched me coming to meet you 
from the valley — then bend your eyes upon 
the churchyard, which contains my grave, and 
by the light of the setting sun mark how the 
evening breeze waves the tall grass which 
grows above my tomb. I was calm when I 
began this letter, but the recollection of these 
scenes makes me weep like a child.” 


About ten in the morning Werther called 
his servant, and, whilst he was dressing, told 
him that in a few days he intended to set out 
upon a journey, and bade him therefore lay 
his clothes in order, and prepare them for 
packing up, call in all his accounts, fetch 
home the books he had lent, and give two 
months’ pay to the poor dependents who were 
accustomed to receive from him a weekly 
allowance. 

He breakfasted in his room, and then 
mounted his horse, and went to visit the 
steward, who however was not at home. He 
walked pensively in the garden, and seemed 
anxious to renew all the ideas that were most 
painful to him. 

The children did not suffer him to remain 
long alone. They followed him, skipping 
and dancing before him, and told him that 
after to-morrow — and to-morrow — and one 
day more, they were to receive their Christmas 
gift from Charlotte ; and they then recounted 
all the wonders of which they had formed 
ideas in their little imaginations. “To-mor- 
row — and to-morrow,” said he — “and one 
day more!” — and he kissed them tenderly. 
He was going — but the younger boy stopped 
him to whisper something in his ear. He 
told him that his elder brothers had written 
splendid New-Year’s wishes — so large ! — one 
for papa, and another for Albert and Char- 
lotte, and one for Werther, and they were to 
be presented early in the morning on New- 
Year’s day. This quite overcame him; he 
made each of the children a present, mounted 
his horse, left his compliments for papa and 
mamma, and, with tears in his eyes, rode 
away from the place. 

He returned home about five o’clock, 
ordered his servant to keep up his fire, de- 
sired him to pack his books and linen at the j 
bottom of the trunk, and to place his coats at 


the top. He then appears to have made the 
following addition to his letter to Charlotte. 


“You do not expect me. You think I will 
obey you, and not visit you again till Christ- 
mas eve. O Charlotte, to-day or never f On 
Christmas eve you will hold this paper in your 
hand; you will tremble, and moisten it with 
your tears. I will — I must ! Oh, how happy 
I feel to be determined !” 

In the meantime Charlotte was in a pitiable 
state of mind. After her last conversation 
with Werther she found how painful it would 
be to herself to decline his visits, and knew 
how severely he would suffer from their sepa- 
ration. 

She had mentioned casually, in conversation 
with Albert, that Werther would not return 
before Christmas eve; and soon afterwards 
Albert rode over to a person in the neighbor- 
hood, with whom he had some business to 
transact, which would detain him from home 
all night. 

Charlotte was sitting alone. None of her 
family were near, and she abandoned herself 
to the reflections which silently took possession 
of her mind. She was eternally united to a 
husband whose love and fidelity she had 
proved, to whom she was heartily devoted, 
and who seemed to be a special gift from 
Heaven to insure her happiness. On the 
other hand, Werther had become dear to her; 
from the very first hour of their acquaintance 
there was a cordial unanimity of sentiment 
between them, and their long association and 
repeated interviews had made an indelible im- 
pression upon her heart. She had been accus- 
tomed to communicate to him every thought 
and feeling which interested her, and his ab- 
sence threatened to open a void in her exist- 
ence which it might be impossible to fill. 
How heartily she wished that she might con- 
vert him into a brother — that she could induce 
him to marry one of her own friends — or that 
she could re-establish his intimacy with Albert. 

She passed all her intimate friends in review 
before her mind, but found something objec- 
tionable in each, and could decide upon none 
to whom she would consent to give him. 

Amid all these considerations she felt deeply 
but indistinctly that her own real but unex- 
pressed wish was to retain him for herself ; 
and her pure and amiable heart felt from this 
thought a sense of oppression which seemed 
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to forbid a prospedt of happiness. She was 
wretched — a dark cloud obscured her mental 
vision. 

It was now half-past six o’clock, and she 
heard Werther’s step upon the stairs ; she im- 
mediately recognized his voice, inquiring if 
she was at home. Her heart beat audibly — 
we could almost say for the first time — at his 
arrival. It was too late to deny herself, and, 
as he entered, she exclaimed, with a sort of 
ill-concealed confusion, “You have not kept 
your word.” “I did not promise anything,” 


“Have you brought nothing to read?” she 
inquired. He had nothing. “There in my 
drawer,” she continued, “you will find your 
own translation of some of the songs of 
Ossian. I have not yet read them, as I have 
still hoped to hear you recite them ; but for 
some time past I have not been able to accom- 
plish such a wish.” He smiled, and went to 
fetch the manuscript, and with a shudder he 
took it up. He sat down, and with eyes 
swimming in tears he began to read. 

“Star of descending night! fair is thy 



he answered. “But you should have com- 
plied at least for my sake,” she continued. 

“ I implore it of you, for both our sakes.” 

She scarcely knew what she said or what 
she did, and sent for some one of her female 
friends, that she might not be left alone with 
Werther. He placed some books down, which 
he had brought with him, then made inquiries 
about some others, until she began to hope 
that her friends might shortly arrive, enter- 
taining at the same time a desire that they 
might remain away. 

At one moment she felt anxious that the 
servant should remain in the adjoining room, 
then she wished differently. Werther mean- 
while walked impatiently backwards and for- 
wards. She went to the piano, and determined I 
not to retire. She then collected her thoughts j 
and sat down quietly at Werther’s side, who ! 
had taken his usual place upon the sofa. | 


light in the west ! thou liftest thy unshorn 
head from thy cloud ; thy steps are stately on 
thy hill. What dost thou behold in the plain ? 
The stormy winds are laid. The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves 
climb the distant rock. The flies of evening 
are on their feeble wings ; the hum of their 
course is on the field. What dost thou be- 
hold, fair light? But thou dost smile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around 
thee: they bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, 
thou silent beam ! Let the light of Ossian ’s 
soul arise. 

“And it does arise in its strength. I behold 
my departing friends. Their gathering is on 
Lora, as in the days of other years. Fingal 
j comes like a watery column of mist: his 
j heroes are around : and see the bards of song, 

! gray -haired Ullin ! stately Rhyno! Alpin 
| with the tuneful voice ! the soft complaint of 
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Minona! How are ye changed, my friends, 
since the days of Selma’s feast ! when we 
contended like gales of Spring as they fly 
along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly- 
whistling grass. 

* 4 Minona came forth in her beauty with 
downcast look and tearful eye. Her hair 
flew slowly on the blast that rushed unfre- 
quent from the hill. The souls of the heroes 
were sad when sire raised the tuneful voice. 
Oft had she seen the grave of Salgar, the dark 
dwelling of white-bosomed Colma. Colma 
left alone on the hill with all her voice of 
song! Salgar promised to come: but the 
night descended around. Hear the voice of 
Colma when she sat alone on the hill ! 

Colma. 

“It is night ; I am alone, forlorn on the 
hill of storms. The wind is heard on the 
mountain. The torrent pours down from the 
rock. No hut receives me from the rain : 
forlorn on the hill of winds! 

“ Rise, moon, from behind thy clouds ! 
Stars of the night, arise ! Lead me, some 
light, to the place where my love rests from 
the chase alone ! His bow near him unstrung, 
his dogs panting around him ! But here I must 
sit alone by the rock of the mossy stream. 
The stream and the wind roar aloud. I hear 
not the voice of my love ! Why delays my 
Salgar ; why the chief of the hill his promise? 
Here is the rock and here the tree ! here is 
the roaring stream ! Thou didst promise with 
night to be here. Ah ! whither is my Salgar 
gone? With thee I would fly from my father, 
with thee from my brother of pride. Our 
race have long been foes : we are not foes, O 
Salgar ! 

“ Cease a little while, O wind ! stream, be 
thou silent awhile ! let my voice be heard 
around ! let my wanderer hear me ! Salgar ! 
it is Colma who calls. Here is the tree and 
the rock. Salgar, my love, I am here ! Why 
delayest thou thy coming ? Lo ! the calm 
moon comes forth. The flood is bright in 
the vale. The rocks are gray on the steep. 

I see him not on the brow. His dogs come 
not before him with tidings of his near ap- 
proach. Here I must sit alone ! 

“Who lie on the beach beside me? Are 
they my love and my brother? Speak to me, 
O my friends. To Colma they give no reply. 
Speak to me : I am alone ! My soul is tor- 
mented with fears. Ah, they are dead ! 


Their swords are red from the fight. O my 
brother! my brother! why hast thou slain my 
Salgar? Why, O Salgar! hast thou slain my 
brother ? Dear were ye both to me ! what 
shall I say in your praise ? Thou wert fair on 
the hill. Among thousands he was terrible in 
fight ! Speak to me ! hear my voice ! hear 
me, sons of my love ! They are silent ! silent 
forever ! Cold, cold, are their breasts of 
clay. Oh, from the rock on the hill, from 
the top of the windy steep, speak, ye ghosts 
of the dead ! Speak, I will not be afraid ! 
Whither are ye gone to rest ? In what cave 
of the hill shall I find the departed? No 
feeble voice is on the gale : no answer half 
drowned in the storm j 

“I sit in my grief: I wait for morning in 
my tears ! Rear the tomb, ye friends of the 
dead. Close it not till Colma come. My 
life flies away like a dream. Why should I 
stay behind? Here shall I rest with my 
friend, by the streams of the sounding rock. 
When night comes on the hill — when the loud 
winds arise, my ghost shall stand in the blast, 
and mourn the death of friends. The hunter 
shall hear from his booth ; he shall hear, but 
love my voice ! For sweet shall my voice be 
for my friends : pleasant were her friends to 
Colma. 

“ Such was thy song, Minona, softly- blush- 
ing daughter of Torman. Our tears descended 
for Colma, and our souls were sad ! Ullin 
came with his harp; he gave the song of 
Alpin. The voice of Alpin was pleasant, the 
soul of Rhyno was a beam of fire ! But they 
had rested in the narrow house ; their voice 
had ceased in Salma 1 Ullin had returned 
one day from the chase before the heroes fell. 
He heard their strife on the hill : their song 
was soft, but sad ! They mourned the fall of 
Morar, first of mortal men ! His soul was 
like the soul of Fingal : his sword like the 
sword of Oscar. But he fell, and his father 
mourned : his sister’s eyes were full of tears. 
Minona’s eyes were full of tears, the sister of 
car-borne Morar. She retired from the song 
of Ullin, like the moon in the west, when she 
foresees the shower and hides her fair head in 
a cloud. I touched the harp with Ullin : the 
song of mourning rose ! 

Rhyno. 

“ The winds and the rain are past, calm is 
the noon of day. The clouds are divided in 
heaven. Over the green hills flies the incon- 
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stant sun. Red through the stony vale comes 
down the stream of the hill. Sweet are thy 
murmurs, O stream! but more sweet is the 
voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, the 
son of song, mourning for the dead ! Bent 
is his head of age: red his tearful eye. Alpin, 
thou son of song, why alone on the silent hill? 
why complainest thou, as a blast in the wood — 
as a wave on the lonely shore ? 

Alpin. 

“ My tears, O Rhyno ! are for the dead — 
my voice for those that have passed away. 
Tall thou art on the hill ; fair among the sons 
of the vale. But thou shalt fall like Morar : 
the mourner shall sit on thy tomb. The hills 
shall know thee no more : thy bow shall lie in 
thy hall unstrung ! 

“ Thou wert swift, O Morar 1 as a roe on 
the desert : terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy 
wrath was as the storm. Thy sword in battle 
as lightning in the field. Thy voice was a 
stream after rain, like thunder on distant hills. 
Many fell by thy arm : they were consumed 
in the flames of thy wrath. But when thou 
didst return from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow. Thy face was like the sun after rain : 
like the moon in the silence of night : calm 
as the breast of the lake when the loud wind 
is laid. 

“ Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark the 
place of thine abode ! With three steps I 
compass thy grave, O thou who wast so great 
before ! Four stones, with their heads of 
moss, are the only memorial of thee. A tree 
with scarce a leaf, long grass which whistles 
in the wind, mark, to the hunter’s eye, the 
grave of the mighty Morar. Morar ! thou art 
low indeed. Thou hast no mother to mourn 
thee, no maid with her tears of love. Dead 
is she that brought thee forth. Fallen is the 
daughter of Morglan. 

“ Who on his staff is this? Who is this 
whose head is white with age, whose eyes are 
red with tears, who-quakes at every step? It 
is thy father, O Morar ! the father of no son 
but thee. He heard of thy fame in war, he 
heard of foes dispersed. He heard of Morar’ s 
renown, why did he not hear of his wound? 
Weep, thou father of Morar ! Weep, but thy 
son heareth thee not. Deep is the sleep of the 
dead, — low their pillow of dust. No more 
shall he hear thy voice — no more awake at 
thy call. When shall it be morn in the grave, 
to bid the slumberer awake ? Farewell, thou 
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bravest of men ! thou conqueror in the field ! 
but the field shall see thee no more, nor the 
dark wood be lightened with the splendor of 
thy steel. Thou hast left no son. The song 
shall preserve thy name. Future times shall 
hear of thee — they shall hear of the fallen 
Morar ! 

“ The grief of all arose, but most the burst* 
ing sigh of Armin. He remembers the death 
of his son, who fell in the* days of his youth. 
Carmor was near the hero, the chief of the 
echoing Galmol. Why bursts the sigh of 
Armin? he said. Is there a cause to mourn? 
The song comes with its music to melt and 
please the soul. It is like soft mist that, rising 
from a lake, pours on the silent vale; the green 
flowers are filled with dew, but the sun returns 
in his strength, and the mist is gone. Why 
art thou sad, O Armin, chief of sea-surrounded 
Gorma? 

‘ * Sad I am ! nor small is my cause of woe ! 
Carmor, thou hast lost no son ; thou hast lost 
no daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant 
lives, and Annira, fairest maid. The boughs 
of thy house ascend, O Connar ! but Armin 
is the last of his race. Dark is thy bed, O 
Daura ! deep thy sleep in the tomb ! When 
shalt thou wake with thy songs ? — with all thy 
voice of music ? 

“ Arise, winds of Autumn, arise: blow 
along the heath. Streams of the mountains, 
roar ; roar, tempests in the groves of my oaks ! 
Walk through broken clouds, O moon ! show 
thy pale face at intervals ; bring to my mind 
the night when all my children fell, when 
Arindal the mighty fell — when Daura the 
lovely failed. Daura, my daughter, thou wert 
fair, fair as the moon on Fura, white as the 
driven snow, sweet as the breathing gale. 
Arindal, thy bow was strong, thy spear was 
swift in the field, thy look was like mist on 
the wave, thy shield a red cloud in a storm ! 
Armar, renowned in war, came and sought 
Daura’ s love. He was not long refused ; fair 
was the hope of their friends. 

“ Erath, son of Odgal, repined: his brother 
had been slain by Armar. He came disguised 
like a son of the sea : fair was his cliff on the 
wave, white his locks of age, calm his serious 
brow. Fairest of women, he said, lovely 
daughter of Armin ! a rock not distant in the 
sea bears a tree on its side: red shines the 
fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. I 
come to carry his love ! she went — she called 
on Armar. Nought answered but the son of 
the rock. Armar, my love, my love ! why 




tormentest thou me with fear ? Hear, son of 
Armar, hear! it is Daura who calleth thee. 
Erath, the traitor, fled laughing to the land. 
She lifted up her voice — she called for her 
brother and her father. Arindal ! Arinin ! 
none to relieve you, Daura. 

“ Her voice came over the sea. Arindal, 
my son, descended from the hill, rough in the 
spoils of the chase. His arrows rattled by 
his side ; his bow was in his hand, five dark- 
gray dogs attended his steps. He saw fierce 
Erath on the shore ; he seized and bound him 
to an oak. Thick wind the thongs of the hide 
around his limbs ; he loads the wind with his 
groans. Arindal ascends the deep in his boat 
to bring Daura to land. Armar came in his 
wrath, and let fly the gray-feathered shaft. It 
sung, it sunk in thy heart, O Arindal, my son ! 
for Erath the traitor thou diest. The oar is 
stopped at once : he panted on the rock, and 
expired. What is thy grief, O Daura, when 
round thy feet is poured thy brother’s blood. 
The boat is broken in twain. Armar plunges 
into the sea to rescue his Daura, or die. 
Sudden a blast from the hill came over the 
waves ; he sank, and he rose no more. 

44 Alone on the sea-beat rock, my daughter 
was heard to complain ; frequent and loud 
were her cries. What could her father do? 
All night I stood on the shore : I saw her by 
the faint beam of the moon. All night I 
heard her cries. Loud was the wind ; the 
rain beat hard on the hill. Before morning 
appeared her voice was weak ; it died away 
like the evening breeze among the grass of 
the rocks. Spent with grief, she expired, and 
left thee, Armin, alone. Gone is my strength 
in war, fallen my pride among women. When 
the storms aloft arise, when the north lifts the 
wave on high, I sit by the sounding shore, and 
look on the fatal rock. 

“Often by the sitting moon I see the ghosts 
of my children; half viewless they walk in 
mournful conference together.” 

A torrent of tears which streamed from 
Charlotte’s eves, and gave relief to her burst- 
ing heart, stopped Werther’s recitation. He 
threw down the book, seized her hand, and 
wept bitterly. Charlotte leaned upon her 
hand, and buried her face in her handker- 
chief; the agitation of both was excessive. 
They felt that their own fate was pictured in 
the misfortunes of Ossian’s heroes — they felt 
this together, and their tears redoubled. 
Werther supported his forehead on Charlotte’s 
arm ; she trembled, she wished to be gone, but 


sorrow and sympathy lay like a leaden weight 
upon her soul. She recovered herself shortly, 
and begged Werther, with broken sobs, to 
leave her — implored him with the utmost 
earnestness to comply with her request. He 
trembled ; his heart was ready to burst : then 
taking up the book again, he recommenced 
reading, in a voice broken by sobs. 

“Why dost thou waken me, O Spring? 
Thy voice woos me, exclaiming, I refresh thee 
with heavenly dews; but the time of my de- 
cay is approaching, the storm is nigh that 
shall wither mv leaves. To-morrow the trav- 
eller shall come, — he shall come, who beheld 
me in beauty; his eye shall seek me in the 
field around, but he shall not find me.” 

The whole force of these words fell upon 
the unfortunate Werther. Full of despair he 
threw himself at Charlotte’s feet, seized her 
hands, and pressed them to his eyes and to 
his forehead. An apprehension of his fatal 
project now struck her for the first time. Her 
senses were bewildered ; she held his hands, 
pressed them to her bosom ; and leaning to- 
wards him, with emotions of the tenderest 
pity, her warm cheek touched his. They lost 
sight of everything. The world disappeared 
from their eyes. He clasped her in his arms, 
strained her to his bosom, and covered her 
trembling lips with passionate kisses. “ Wer- 
ther!” she cried with a faint voice, turning 
herself away — “Werther!” and with a feeble 
hand she pushed him from her. At length, 
with the firm voice of virtue, she exclaimed, 
“Werther!” He resisted not, but tearing 
himself from her arms, fell on his knees before 
her. Charlotte rose and with disordered 
grief, in mingled tones of love and resent- 
ment, she exclaimed, “ It is the last time, 
Werther! — you shall never see me more!” 
then casting one last tender look upon her 
unfortunate lover, she rushed into the adjoin- 
ing room, and locked the door. Werther 
held out his arms, but did not dare to detain 
her. He continued on the ground, with his 
head resting on the sofa for half an hour, till 
he heard a noise which brought him to his 
senses. The servant entered. He then walked 
up and down the room, and when he was 
again left alone, he went to Charlotte’s door, 
and in a low voice said, “Charlotte, Char- 
lotte! but one word more — one last adieu!” 
She returned no answer. He stopped, and 
listened, and entreated — but all was silent. 
At length he tore himself from the place, 
crying, “Adieu, Charlotte! adieu, forever!” 
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Werther ran to the gate of the town. The 
guards, who knew him, let him pass in silence. 
The night was dark and stormy — it rained 
and snowed. He reached his own door about 
eleven. His servant perceived, as he entered 
the house, that he was without a hat, but did 
not venture to say anything; and as he un- 
dressed his master he found that his clothes 
were wet. His hat was found afterwards upon 
the point of a rock which overhangs the val- 
ley; and it is inconceivable how he could 
have climbed to the summit on such a dark, 
tempestuous night without losing his life. 

He retired to bed, and slept to a late hour. 
The next morning his servant, upon being 
called to bring his coffee, found him writing. 
He was adding what we here annex to Char- 
lotte's letter. 

“For the last, last time, I open these eyes. 
Alas ! they will behold the sun no more. It 
is covered by a thick, impenetrable cloud. 
Yes, Nature ! put on mourning ; your child, 
your friend, your lover, draws near his end ! 
This thought, Charlotte! is without parallel, 
and yet it seems like a mysterious dream, 
when I repeat — this is my last day ! The last ! 
Charlotte, no word can adequately express 
this thought ! The last ! — To-day I stand 
eredt, in all my strength — to-morrow, cold 
and stark, I shall lie extended upon the ground. 
To die! What is death? We do but dream 
in our discourse upon it. I have seen many 
human beings die, but so straitened is our 
feeble nature we have no clear conception of 
the beginning or the end of our existence. 
At this moment I am my own — or rather I am 
thine — thine — my adored ! — and the next, we 
are parted — severed — perhaps forever ! No, 
Charlotte, no — how can I — how can you be 
annihilated? We exist. What is annihila- 
tion? A mere word, an unmeaning sound, 
that fixes no impression on the mind. Dead, 
Charlotte ! laid in the cold earth, in the dark 
and narrow grave ! — I had a friend once, who 
was everything to me in early youth — she died. 
I followed her hearse, I stood by her grave 
when the coffin was lowered — and when I 
heard the creaking of the cords as they were 
loosened and drawm up— when the first shovel- 
ful of earth was thrown in, and the coffin re- 
turned a hollow sound, which grew fainter 
and fainter till all was completely covered 
over, I threw' myself on the ground — my 
heart was smitten, grieved, shattered, rent — 
but I neither knew' what had happened, nor 
what was to happen to me. Death ! — the 


grave ! — I understand not the words. — For- 
give ! oh, forgive me ! Yesterday — ah ! that 
day should have been the last of my life. 
Thou angel ! — for the first — first time in my 
existence, I felt rapture glow within my inmost 
soul. She loves, she loves me ! Still burns 
upon my lips the sacred fire they received from 
thine. New torrents of delight overwhelm my 
soul. Forgive me ! oh, forgive ! 

“I knew that I was dear to you; I saw it 
in your first entrancing look, knew it by the 
first pressure of your hand ; but when I was 
absent from you, wffien I saw Albert at your 
side, my doubts and fears returned. 

“ Do you remember the flowers you sent me 
wffien at that crowded assembly you could 
neither speak nor extend your hand to me? 
Half the night I w r as on my knees before those 
flow'ers, and I regarded them as the pledges of 
your love ; but those impressions grew fainter, 
and w'ere at length effaced. 

“ Everything passes aw^ay : but a w r hole eter- 
nity could not extinguish the living flame 
which w y as yesterday kindled by your lips, and 
which now burns within me. She loves me ! 
these arms have encircled her waist ; these 
lips have trembled upon hers. She is mine ! 
Yes, Charlotte, you are mine forever ! 

“And what do they mean by saying Albert 
is your husband? He may be so for this 
world ; and in this world it is a sin to love 
you — to wish to tear you from his embrace. 
Yes, it is a crime, and I suffer the punishment — 
but I have enjoyed the full delight of my sin. 
I have inhaled a balm that has revived my 
soul. From this hour you are mine; yes, 
Charlotte, you are mine ! I go before you. 
I go to my Father, and to your Father. I will 
pour out my sorrow's before Him, and He will 
give me comfort till you arrive. Then will I 
fly to meet you. I wdll claim you, and re- 
main in your eternal embrace, in the presence 
of the Almighty. 

“I do not dreaqa; I do not rave. Drawing 
nearer to the grave my perceptions become 
clearer. We shall exist; we shall see each 
other again ; w^e shall behold your mother ; I 
shall behold her, and expose to her my inmost 
heart. Your mother, your image !” 

About eleven o’clock Werther asked his 
servant if Albert had returned. He answered, 
“Yes;” for he had seen him pass on horse- 
back; upon w'hich Werther sent him the fol- 
lowing note, unsealed. 

“ Be so good as to lend me your pistols for 
a journey. Adieu." 
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Charlotte had slept little during the past 
night. All her apprehensions were realized in 
a way that she could neither foresee nor avoid. 
Her blood boiled in her veins, and a thousand 
.. painful sensations rent her pure heart. Was 
it the ardor of Werther’s passionate embraces 
that she felt within her bosom ? Was it anger 
at his daring ? Was it the sad comparison of 
her present condition with former days of 
innocence, tranquillity and self-confidence? 
How could she approach her husband, and 
confess a scene which she had no reason to 
conceal, and which she yet felt nevertheless 
unwilling to avow? They had preserved so 
long a silence towards each other — and should 
she be the first to break it by so unexpected a 
discovery? She feared that the mere statement 
of Werther’s visit would trouble him, and his 
distress would be heightened by her perfect 
candor. She wished that he could see her in 
her true light, and judge her without preju- 
dice, — but was she anxious that he should 
read her inmost soul? On the other hand, 
could she deceive a being, to whom all her 
thoughts had ever been exposed as clearly as 
crystal, and from whom no sentiment had ever 
been concealed? These reflections made her 
anxious and thoughtful. Her mind still dwelt 
on Werther, who was now lost to her, but 
whom she could not bring herself to resign, 
and for whom she knew nothing was left but 
despair, if she should be lost to him forever. 

A recollection of that mysterious estrange- 
ment which had lately subsisted between her- 
self and Albert, and which she could never 
thoroughly understand, was now beyond meas- 
ure painful to her. Even the prudent and the 
good have, before now, hesitated to explain 
their mutual differences, and have dwelt in 
silence upon their imaginary grievances, until 
circumstances have become so entangled, that 
in that critical juncture, when a calm expla- 
nation would have saved all parties, an under- 
standing was impossible. And thus if domestic 
confidence had been earlier established be- 
tween them, if love and kind forbearance had 
mutually animated and expanded their hearts, 
it might not, perhaps, even yet have been too 
late to save our friend. 

But we must not forget one remarkable cir- 
cumstance. We may observe from the char- 
acter of Werther’s correspondence, that he 
had never affeCted to conceal his anxious de- 
sire to quit this world. He had often dis- 
cussed the subjeCt with Albert, and between 
the latter and Charlotte it had not unfre- 


quently formed a topic of conversation, Al- 
bert was so opposed to the very idea of such 
an aCtion, that, with a degree of irritation 
unusual in him, he had more than once given 
Werther to understand that he doubted the 
seriousness of his threats, and not only turned 
them into ridicule, but caused Charlotte to 
share his feelings of incredulity. Her heart 
was thus tranquillized when she felt disposed 
to view the melancholy subjeCt in a serious 
point of view, though she never communicated 
to her husban4 the apprehensions she some- 
times experienced. 

Albert upon his return home was received 
by Charlotte with ill-concealed embarrass- 
ment. He was himself out of humor, his 
business was unfinished, and he had just dis- 
covered that the neighboring official, with 
whom he had to deal, was an obstinate and 
narrow-minded personage. Many things had 
occurred to irritate him. 

He inquired whether anything had hap- 
pened during his absence, and Charlotte hastily 
answered that Werther had been there on the 
evening previously. He then inquired for his 
letters, and received for answer that several 
packages had been left in his study. He there- 
upon retired, and Charlotte remained alone. 

The presence of the being whom she loved 
and honored produced a new impression upon 
her heart. The recollection of his generosity, 
his kindness and his affeCtion, had calmed her 
agitation ; a secret impulse prompted her to 
follow him ; she took her work and went to 
his study, as was often her custom. He was 
busily employed in opening and reading his 
letters. It seemed as if the contents of some 
were disagreeable. She asked some questions; 
he gave short answers, and sat down to write. 

Several hours passed over in this manner, 
and Charlotte’s feelings became more and 
more melancholy. She felt the extreme dif- 
ficulty of explaining to her husband, under 
any circumstances, the weight that lay upon 
her heart, and her depression became every 
moment greater, in proportion as she endeav- 
ored to hide her grief and to conceal her tears. 

The arrival of Werther’s servant occasioned 
her the greatest embarrassment. He gave 
Albert a note, which the latter coldly handed 
to his wife, saying, at the same time, “Give 
him the pistols. I wish him a pleasant jour- 
ney,” he added, turning to the servant. These 
words fell upon Charlotte like a thunderstroke ; 
she rose from her seat, half fainting, and un- 
conscious of what she did. She walked mechan- 
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ically towards the wall, with a trembling hand 
took down the pistols, slowly wiped off the 
dust from them, and would have delayed 
longer had not Albert hastened her- move- 
ments by an impatient look. She then deliv- 
ered the fatal weapons to the servant, without 
being able to utter a word. As soon as he 
had departed she folded up her work, and 
retired at once to her room, her heart over- 
come with the most fearful forebodings. She 
anticipated some dreadful calamity. She was 
at one moment on the point qf going to her 
husband, throwing herself at his feet, and 
acquainting him with all that had happened 
on the previous evening — that she might 
acknowledge her fault, and explain her appre- 
hensions ; then she saw that such a step would 
be useless, as she would certainly be unable to 
induce Albert to visit Werther. Dinner was 
served, and a kind friend, whom she had per- 
suaded to remain, assisted to sustain the con- 
versation, which was carried on by a sort of 
compulsion, till the events of the morning 
were forgotten. 

When the servant brought the pistols to 
Werther, the latter received them with trans- 
ports of delight upon hearing that Charlotte 
had given them to him with her own hand. 
He ate some bread, drank some wine, sent his 
servant to dinner, and then sat down to write 
as follows: — 

“ They have been in your hands — you wiped 
the dust from them. I kiss them a thousand 
times — you have touched them. Yes, Heaven 
favors my design — and you, Charlotte, provide 
me with the fatal instruments. It was my 
desire to receive my death from your hands, 
and my wish is gratified. I have made in- 
quiries of my servant. You trembled when 
you gave him the pistols, but you bade me no 
adieu. Wretched, wretched that I am — not 
one farewell 1 How could you shut your heart 
against me in that hour which makes you mine 
forever? O Charlotte, ages cannot efface the 
impression — I feel you cannot hate the man 
who so passionately loves you ! M 


After dinner he called his servant, desired 
him to finish the packing up, destroyed many 
papers, and then went out to pay some trifling 
debts. He soon returned home, then went 
out again notwithstanding the rain, walked 
for some time in the Count’s garden, and 
afterwards proceeded farther into the country. 
Towards evening he came back once more, 
and resumed his writing. 
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“ Wilhelm, I have for the last time beheld 
the mountains, the forests and the sky. Fare- 
well ! And you, my dearest mother, forgive 
me 1 Console her, Wilhelm. God bless you! 
I have settled all my affairs ! Farewell ! We 
shall meet again, and be happier than ever.” 


“I have requited you badly, Albert; but 
you will forgive me. I have disturbed the 
peace of your home. I have sowed distrust 
between you. Farewell ! I will end all this 
wretchedness. And oh, that my death may 
render you happy! Albert, Albert! make 
that angel happy, and the blessing of Heaven 
be upon you ! ’ ’ 

He spent the rest of the evening in arrang- 
ing his papers; he tore and burned a great 
many; others he sealed up, and directed to 
Wilhelm. They contained some detached 
thoughts and maxims, some of which I have 
perused. At ten o’clock he ordered his fire 
to be made up and a bottle of wine to be 
brought to him. He then dismissed his ser- 
vant, whose room, as well as the apartments 
of the rest of the family, was situated in 
another part of the house. The servant lay 
down without undressing, that he might be 
the sooner ready for his journey in the morn- 
ing, his master having informed him that the 
post horses would be at the door before six 
o’clock. 

“Past eleven o’clock! All is silent around 
me, and my soul is calm. I thank thee, O 
God, that thou bestowest strength and courage 
upon me in these last moments. I approach 
the window, my dearest of friends, and through 
the clouds, which are at this moment driven 
rapidly along by the impetuous winds, I be- 
hold the stars which illumine the eternal heav- 
ens ! No, you will not fall, celestial bodies ! 
the hand of the Almighty supports both you 
and me ! I have looked for the last time upon 
the constellation of the Greater Bear; it is 
my favorite star; for when I bade you farewell 
at night, Charlotte, and turned my steps from 
your door, it always shone upon me. With 
what rapture have I at times beheld it ! How 
often have I implored it with uplifted hands 
to witness my felicity? and even still — . But 
what obje<5l is there, Charlotte, which fails to 
summon up your image before me ? Do you 
not surround me on all sides? and have I not, 
like a child, treasured up every trifle which 
you have consecrated by your touch ? 

“ Your profile, which was so dear to me, I 




return to you, and I pray you to preserve it. 
Thousands of kisses have I imprinted upon it, 
and a thousand times has it gladdened my 
heart on departing from, and returning to my 
home. 

“ I have implored your father to protect my 
remains. At the corner of the churchyard, 
looking towards the fields, there are two lime 
trees — there I wish to lie. Your father can, 
and doubtless will, do thus much for his friend. 
Implore it of him. But perhaps pious Chris- 
tians will not choose that their bodies should 
be buried near the corpse of a poor unhappy 
wretch like me. Then let me be laid in some 
remote valley, or near the highway, where the 
priest and Levite may bless themselves as they 
pass by my tomb, whilst the Samaritan will 
shed a tear for my fate. 

“ See, Charlotte, I do not shudder to take 
the cold and fatal cup, from which I shall 
drink the draught of death. Your hand pre- 
sents it to me, and I do not tremble. All, all 
is now concluded ; the wishes and the hopes 
of my existence are fulfilled. With cold, un- 
flinching hand I knock at the brazen portals 
of Death. 

“ Oh, that I had enjoyed the bliss of dying 
for you ! how gladly would I have sacrificed 
myself for you, Charlotte ! And could I but 


restore peace and joy to your bosom, with 
what resolution, with what joy would I not 
meet my fate ! But it is the lot of only a 
chosen few to shed their blood for their 
friends, and by their death to augment, a 
thousand times, the happiness of those by 
whom they are beloved. 

“I wish, Charlotte, to be buried in the 
dress I wear at present ; it has been rendered 
sacred by your touch. I have begged this 
favor of your father. Mv spirit soars above 
my sepulchre. I do not wish my pockets to 
be searched. The knot of pink ribbon which 
you wore on your bosom the first time I saw 
you, surrounded by the children ! — Oh, kiss 
them a thousand times for me, and tell them 
the fate of their unhappy friend. I think I 
see them playing around me. The dear chil- 
dren ! How warmly have I been attached to 
you, Charlotte ! Since the first hour I saw 
you, how impossible have I found it to leave 
you. This ribbon must be buried with me ; 
it was a present from you on my birthday. 
How confused it all appears 1 Little did I 
then think that I should journey this road. 
But, peace ! I pray you, peace S 

“ They are loaded — the clock strikes twelve. 
I say amen, Charlotte, Charlotte ! farewell, 
farewell 1” 
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A neighbor saw the flash, and heard the re- 
port of the pistol, but as everything remained 
quiet he thought no more of it. 

In the morning, at six o’clock, the servant 
went into Werther’s room with a candle. He 
found his master stretched upon the floor, 
weltering in his blood, and the pistols at his 
side. He called, he took him in his arms, 
but received no answer. Life was not yet 
quite extin6l. The servant ran for a surgeon, 
and then went to fetch Albert. Charlotte 
heard the ringing of the bell ; a cold shudder 
seized her. She wakened her husband, and 
they both rose. The servant, bathed in tears, 
faltered forth the dreadful news. Charlotte 
fell senseless at Albert’s feet. 

When the surgeon came to the unfortunate 
Werther, he was still lying on the floor, and 
his pulse beat, but his limbs were cold. The 
bullet, entering the forehead over the right eye, 
had penetrated the skull. A vein was opened 
in his right arm; the blood came, and he still 
continued to breathe. From the blood which 
flowed from the chair it could be inferred that 
he had committed the rash adt sitting at his 
bureau, and that he afterwards fell upon the 
floor. He was found, lying on his back, near 
the window. He was in full-dress costume. 

The house, the neighborhood, and the whole 
town were immediately in commotion. Albert 


arrived. They had laid Werther on the bed ; 
his head was bound up, and the paleness of 
death was upon his face. His limbs were 
motionless ; but he still breathed, at one time 
strongly, then weaker — his death was mo- 
mently expedled. 

He had drunk only one glass of the wine. 

Emilia Galotti” lay open upon his bureau. 

I shall say nothing of Albert’s distress, or 
of Charlotte’s grief. 

The old steward hastened to the house 
immediately upon hearing the news ; he em- 
braced his dying friend amid a flood of tears. 
His eldest boys soon followed him on foot. 
In speechless sorrow they threw themselves 
on their knees by the bedside, and kissed his 
hands and face. The eldest, who was his 
favorite, hung over him till he expired, and 
even then he was removed by force. At 
twelve o’clock Werther breathed his last. 
The presence of the steward, and the pre- 
cautions he had adopted, prevented a disturb- 
ance ; and that night, at the hour of eleven, 
he caused the body to be interred in the place 
which Werther had seledled for himself. 

The steward and his sons followed the 
corpse to the grave. Albert was unable to 
accompany them. Charlotte’s life was de- 
spaired of. The body was carried by laborers. 
No priest attended. 
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Maximilian, Emperor of Germany . 

Goetz von Berlichingen, a free knight of the 
empire . 

Elizabeth, his wife. 

Maria, his sister. 

Charles, his son — a boy. 

George, his page. 

Bishop of Bamberg. 

Adelbert von Weislingen, a free German 
knight of the empire. 

Adelaide von Walldorf, widow of the Count 
von Walldorf. 

Liebtraut, a courtier of the Bishop's. 

Abbot of Fulda, residing at the Bishop' s 
court. 

Olearius, a doctor of Idws. 

Brother Martin, a monk. 

Hans von Selbitz, ) Free knights , in alli- 
Franz von Sicking en, j ance with Goetz. 
Lerse, a trooper. 

Francis, esquire to Weislingen. 

Female Attendant on Adelaide. 


President , Accuser and Avenger of the Secret 
Tribunal. 

Metzler, * 

Sievers, 

Link, \ Leaders of the insurgent peasantry. 
Kohl, 

Wild, 

Imperial Commissioners. 

Two Merchants of Nuremberg. 

Magistrates of Heilbrotin. 

\ Maximilian Stumf, a vassal of the Palsgrave. 
j An unknown . 
i Bride's father , ^ 

| Bride , Y Peasants. 

; Bridegroom , j 
Gypsy captain. 

Gypsy mother and women. 
i Sticks a fid Wolf, gypsies. 

, Imperial captain. 

; Imperial officers. 

\ Innkeeper. 

| Sentifiel. 

\ Sergeant-alarms. 


Imperial soldiers— Troopers belonging to Goetz, to Selbitz, to Sickingen and to Weislingen— 
Peasants — Gypsies — fudges of the Secret Tribunal — Gaolers — Courtiers , etc. y etc . , etc. 
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Sievers. Who is that Weislingen ? 

SCENE I. — An Inn at Schwarzenberg in Metzler. The Bishop of Bamberg s right 
Franconia. \ hand 1 a powerful lord, who is lying in wait 

| to plav Goetz some trick. 

[Metzler and Sievers, two Swabian Peas- j Sievers. He had better take care of him- 
ants, are seated at a table — At the fire , se j^ 

at some distance from them, two Troopers Metzler. (Aside.) Prithee go on! 
from Bamberg — The Innkeeper. : (Aloud.) How long is it since Goetz had a 

Sievers. Hansel! Another cup of brandy j new dispute with the bishop? I thought all 
— -and Christian measure. - had been agreed and squared between them. 

Innkeeper, Thou art a Never-enough. Sievers. Ay ! Agreement with priests 

Metzler. (Apart to Sievers. ) Repeat When the bishop saw he could do no good, 
that again about Berlichingen. — The Bam- and always got the worst of it, he pulled in 
bergers there are so angry they are almost his horns, and made haste to patch up a truc e 
black in the face. ! —and honest Berlichingen yielded to an 

Sievers. Bambergers! — What are they j absurd extent, as he always does when he has 
about here ? | the advantage. * 

Metzler. Weislingen has been two days j Metzler. God bless him ! a worthy noble- 
up yonder at the castle with the Earl — they ! man. . 

are his attendants — they came with him, I , Sievers. Only think ! \\ as it not shame - 
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fill ? They fell upon a page of his, to his no 
small surprise ; but they will soon be mauled 
for that. 

Metzler. How provoking that his last 
stroke should have missed. He must have 
been plaguily annoyed. 

Sievers. I don't think anything has vexed 
him so much tor a long time. Look you, all 
had been calculated to a nicety ; the time the 
bishop would come from the bath, with how 
many attendants, and which road ; and had it 
not been betrayed by some traitor, Goetz 
would have blessed his bath for him, and 
rubbed him dry. 

First Trooper. What are you prating 
there about our bishop ; do you want to pick 
a quarrel ? 

Sievers. Mind your own affairs ; you have 
nothing to do with our table. 

Second Trooper. Who taught you to 
speak disrespectfully of our bishop ? 

Sievers. Am I bound to answer your ques- 
tions? — Look at the fool ! 

[ The first Trooper boxes his ears . 

Metzler. Smash the rascal ! 

[ They attack each other . 

Second Trooper. ( To Metzler .) Come 
on if you dare — 

Innkeeper. (Separating them.) Will you 
be quiet ? Zounds ! Take yourself off if you 
have any scores to settle ; in my house I will 
have order and decency. (He pushes the 
Troopers out of doors.) — And what are you 
about, you jackasses? 

Metzler. No bad names, Hansel ! or your 
sconce shall pay for it. Come, comrade, we’ll 
go and thrash those blackguards. 

Enter two of Berlichingen’s Troopers. 

First Trooper. What’s the matter? 

Sievers. Ah ! Good-day, Peter ! — Good- 
day, Veit ! — Whence come you? 

Second Trooper. Mind you don’t let out 
whom we serve. 

Sievers. ( Whispering.) Then your master 
Goetz isn’t far off? 

First Trooper. Hold your tongue ! — 
Have you had a quarrel ? 

Sievers. You must have met the fellows 
without — they are Bambergers. 

First Trooper. What brings them here? 

Sievers. They escort Weislingen, who is 
up yonder at the castle with the Earl. 

First Trooper. Weislingen ! 

Second Trooper. (Aside to his compan- 


ion.) Peter, that is grist to our mill. How 
long has he been here ? 

Metzler. Two days — but he is off to-day, 
as I heard one of his fellows say. 

First Trooper. (Aside.) Did I not tell 
you he was here? — We might have waited 
yonder long enough. Come, Veit — 

Sievers. Help us first to drub the Bam- 
bergers. 

Second Trooper. There are already two 
of you — We must away — Farewell ! 

\Exeunt both Troopers. 

Sievers. Scurvy dogs, these troopers ! 
They won’t strike a blow without pay. 

Metzler. I could swear they have some- 
thing in hand. — Whom do they serve? 

Sievers. I am not to tell — they serve 
Goetz. 

Metzler. So ! — Well, now we’ll cudgel 
those fellows outside. While I have a quarter- 
staff I care not for their spits. 

Sievers. If we durst but once serve the 
princes in the same manner, who drag our 
skins over our ears ! [ Exeunt . 


SCENE II. — A Cottage in a thick Eorest. 

[Goetz von Berlichingen discovered walk- 
ing among the trees before the door. 

Goetz. Where linger my servants ? — I must 
walk up and down, or sleep will overcome me 
— five days and nights already on the watch. 
It is hardly earned, this bit of life and free- 
dom. But when I have caught thee, Weislin- 
gen, I shall take my ease. (Fills a glass of 
wine and drinks; looks at the flask.) — Again 
empty. — George ! — While this and my courage 
last, I can laugh at the ambition and chicanery 
of princes ! — George ! — You may send round 
your obsequious Weislingen to your uncles 
and cousins to calumniate my chara&er — be 
it so — I am on the alert. — Thou hast escaped 
me, bishop; then thy dear Weislingen shall 
pay the score.— George ! — Doesn’t the boy 
hear? — George! George! 

George. ( Entering in the cuirass of a full- 
grown man.) Worshipful sir. 

Goetz. What kept you? Were you asleep? 
— What in the devil’s name means this mas- 
querade? — Come hither; you don’t look 
amiss. Be not ashamed, boy; you look 
bravely. Ah ! if you could but fill it ! — Is it 
Hans’ cuirass? 
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George. He wished to sleep a little, and 
unbuckled it. 

Goetz. He takes things easier than his ‘ 
master. i 

George. Do not be angry ! I took it 1 
quietly away and put it on, then fetched my • 
father’s old sword from the wall, ran to the ; 
meadow, and drew it — 

Goetz. And laid about you, no doubt ? — 
Rare times for the brambles and thorns ! — , 
Is Hans asleep ? 

George. He started up and cried out to j 
me when you called — I was trying to unbuckle 
the cuirass when I heard you twice or thrice. 

Goetz. Go take back his cuirass, and tell 
him to be ready with his horses. j 

George. I have fed them well and they are j 
ready bridled ; you may mount when you will. ! 

Goetz. Bring me a stoup of wine. Give 
Hans a glass too, and tell him to be on the 
alert — there is good cause ; I expe6t the return 
of my scouts every moment. 

George. Ah ! noble sir ! 

Goetz. What’s the matter ? 


George. May I not go with vou ? 

Goetz. Another time, George ! when we 
waylay merchants and seize their wagons — 

George. Another time 3 — You have said 
that so often. — Oh, this time, this time! I 
will only skulk behind ; just keep on the look- 
out — I will gather up all the spent arrows for 
you. 

Goetz. Next time, George ! — You must 
first have a doublet, a steel cap and a lance. 

George. Take me with you now !— Had 
I been with you last time, you would not have 
lost your cross-bow. 

Goetz. Do you know about that ? 

George. You threw it at your antagonist’s 
head ; one of his followers picked it up. and 
off with it he went. — Don’t I know about it? 

Goetz. Did my people tell you ? 

George. Oh, yes; and for that I whistle 
them all sorts of tunes while we dress the 
horses, and teach them merry songs, too. 

Goetz. Thou art a brave boy. 

George. Take me with you to prove my- 
self so. 
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Goetz. The next time, I promise you ! 
You must not go to battle unarmed as you 
are. There is a time coming which will also 
require men. I tell thee, boy, it will be a dear 
time. Princes shall offer their treasures for a 
man whom they now hate. Go, George, give 
Hans his cuirass again, and bring me wine. 

( Exit George.) Where can my people be ? 
It is incomprehensible! — A monk! What 
brings him here so late? 

Enter Brother Martin. 

Goetz. Good-evening, reverend father ! 
Whence come you so late? Man of holy 
rest, thou shamest many knights. 

Martin. Thanks, noble sir ! I am at 
present but an unworthy brother, if we come 
to titles. My cloister name is Augustin, but I 
like better to be called by my Christian name, 
Martin. 

Goetz. You are tired, brother Martin, and 
doubtless thirsty. 

Enter George with wine . 

Goetz. Here, in good time, comes wine ! 

Martin. For me a draught of water. I 
dare not drink wine. 

Goetz. Is it against your vow ? 

Martin. Noble sir, to drink wine is not 
against my vow; but because ,wine is against 
my vow, therefore I drink it not. 

Goetz. How am I to understand that ? 

Martin. ’Tis well for thee that thou 
dost not understand it. Eating and drinking 
nourish man’s life. 

Goetz. Well ! 

Martin. When thou hast eaten and 
drunken, thou art as it were new born, 
stronger, bolder, fitter for action. Wine re- 
joices the heart of man', and joyousness is the 
mother of every virtue. When thou hast drunk 
wine thou art double what thou should’st be ! 
twice as ingenious, twice as enterprising, and 
twice as adtive. 

Goetz, As I drink it, what you say is true. 

Martin. ’Tis when thus taken in modera- 
tion that I speak of it. But we — 

[George brings water . 

Goetz. (Aside to George.) Go to the 
road which leads to Daxbach ; lay thine ear 
close to the earth, and listen for the tread of 
horses. Return immediately. 

Martin. But we, on the other hand, when 
we have eaten and drunken, are the reverse 
of what we should be. Our sluggish diges- 
tion depresses our mental powers; and in the j 


indulgence of luxurious ease, desires are 
generated which grow too strong for our 
weakness. 

Goetz. One glass, brother Martin, will 
not disturb your sleep. You have travelled 
far to-day. ( Raises his glass.) Here’s to all 
fighting men ! 

Martin. With all my heart ! ( They ring 

their glasses.) I cannot abide idle people — 
yet will I not say that all monks are idle ; 
they do what they can : I am just come from 
St. Bede, where I slept last night. The prior 
took me into the garden > that is their hive. 
Excellent salad, cabbages in perfection, and 
such cauliflowers and artichokes as you will 
hardly find in Europe. 

Goetz. So that is not the life for you? 

[ Goes out and looks anxiously after the boy . 

Returns. 

Martin. Would that God had made me a 
gardener, or day laborer, I might then have 
been happy ! My convent is Erfurt in Saxony ; 
my abbot loves me; he knows I cannot remain 
idle, and so he sends me round the country, 
wherever there is business to be done. I am 
on my way to the Bishop of Constance. 

Goetz. Another glass. Good speed to you ! 

Martin. The same to you. 

Goeiz. Why do you look at me so stead- 
fastly, brother? 

Martin. I am in love with your armor. 

Goetz. Would you like a suit? It is heavy 
and toilsome to the wearer. 

Martin. What is not toilsome in this 
world ? — But to me nothing is so much so as 
to renounce my very nature ! Poverty, chas- 
tity, obedience — three vows, each of which 
taken singly seems the most dreadful to hu- 
manity — so insupportable are they all ; — and 
to spend a lifetime under this burthen, or to 
groan despairingly under the still heavier load 
of an evil conscience — ah ! Sir Knight, what 
are the toils of your life compared to the sor- 
rows of a state which, from a mistaken desire 
of drawing nearer to the Deity, condemns as 
crimes the best impulses of our nature, im- 
pulses by which we live, grow and prosper ! 

Goetz. Were your vow less sacred I 
would give you a suit of armor and a steed, 
and we would ride out together. 

Martin. Would to Heaven my shoulders 
had strength to bear armor, and my arm to 
unhorse an enemy ! — Poor weak hand, ac- 
customed from infancy to swing censers, to 
bear crosses and banners of peace, how could’st 
thou manage the lance and falchion ? Mv voice, 
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tuned only to Aves and Halleluiahs, would be 
a herald of my weakness to the enemy, while | 
yours would overpower him ; otherwise no i 
vows should keep me from entering an order ; 
founded by the Creator himself. : 

Goetz. To your happy return. [Drinks . 
Martin. I drink that only in compliment 
to you ! A return to my prison must ever be j 
unhappy. When you, Sir Knight, return to i 
your castle, with the consciousness of your 1 
courage and strength, which no fatigue can 
overcome ; when you, for the first time, after 
a long absence, stretch yourself unarmed upon 
your bed, secure from the attack of enemies, j 
and resign yourself to a sleep sweeter than the j 
draught after a long thirst — then can you speak 
of happiness. j 

Goetz. And accordingly it comes but ! 
seldom. 

Martin. ( With growing ardor.) But when 
it does come, it is a foretaste of paradise. 
When you return home laden with the spoils 
of your enemies, and, remember, “such a one 
I struck from his horse ere he could discharge 
his piece — such another I overthrew, horse and 
man;” then you ride to your castle, and — j 
Goetz. And what? | 

Martin. And your wife — ( Fills a glass.) ! 
To her health! (He wipes his eyes.) You ! 
have one ? i 

Goetz. A virtuous, noble wife ! \ 

Martin. Happy the man who possesses a 
virtuous wife, his life is doubled. This bless- 
ing was denied me, yet was woman the glory 
or crown of creation. 


Goetz. (Aside.) I grieve for him. The 
sense of his condition preys upon his heart. 

Enter George, breathless. 

George. My lord, my lord, I hear horses 
in full gallop ! — two of them — ’tis they for 
certain. 

Goetz. Bring out my steed ; let Hans 
mount. Farewell, dear brother; God be with 
you. Be cheerful and patient. He will give 
you ample scope. 

Martin. Let me request your name. 

Goetz. Pardon me — Farewell ! 

[Gives his left hand. 

Martin. Why do you give the left ? — Am 
I unworthy of the knightly right hand ? 

Goetz. Were you the Emperor, you must 
be satisfied with this. My right hand, though 
not useless in combat, is unresponsive to the 
grasp of affedhon. It is one with its mailed 
gauntlet — You see, it is iron! 

Martin. Then art thou Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen. I thank thee, Heaven, who hast shown 
me the man whom princes hate, but to whom 
the oppressed throng ! ( He takes his right 

hand . ) Withdraw not this hand : let me 
kiss it. 

Goetz. You must not ! 

Martin. Let me, let me — Thou hand, 
more worthy even than the saintly relic 
through which the most sacred blood has 
flowed ! lifeless instrument, quickened by the 
noblest spirit’s faith in God. 

[Goetz adjusts his helmet and takes his 
lance. 
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Martin. There was a monk among us 
about a year ago, who visited you when your 
hand was shot off at the siege of Landshut. 
He used to tell us what you suffered, and your 
grief at being disabled for your profession of 
arms; till you remembered having heard of 
one who had also lost a hand, and yet served 
long as a gallant knight — I shall never for- 
get it. 

Enter the two Troopers. They speak apart 
with Goetz. 

Martin. ( Continuing .) I shall never for- 
get his words uttered in the noblest, the most 
childlike trust in God: “If I had twelve 
hands, what would they avail me without thy 
grace ? then may I with only one — J * 

Goetz. In the wood of Haslach then. 
(Turns to Martin . ) Farewell, worthy bro- 
ther ! [ Embraces him . 

Martin. Forget me not, as I shall never 
forget thee ! 

[Exeunt Goetz and his Troopers. 

Martin. How my heart beat at the sight 
of him. He spoke not, yet my spirit recog- 


nized his. What rapture to behold a great 
man 1 

George. Reverend sir, you will sleep 
here? 

Martin. Can I have a bed ? 

George. No, sir ! I know of beds only 
by hearsay; in our quarters there is nothing 
but straw. 

Martin. It will serve. What is thy name? 

George. George, reverend sir. 

Martin. George 1 Thou hast a gallant 
patron saint. 

George. They say he was a trooper ; that 
is what I intend to be ! 

Martin. Stop ! ( Takes a piflure from his 
breviary and gives it to him.) There behold 
him — follow his example ; be brave, and fear 
God. [Exit into the cottage. 

George. Ah ! what a splendid gray horse ! 
If I had but one like that — and the golden 
armor. There is an ugly dragon. At present 
I shoot nothing but sparrows. O St. George ! 
make me but tall and strong ; give me a lance, 
armor and such a horse, and then let the drag- 
ons come 1 [Exit. 
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SCENE III. — An Apartment in Jaxthausen , 
the Castle of Goetz von Berlichingen . 

Elizabeth, Maria and Charles discovered . 

Charles. Pray now, dear aunt, tell me 
again that story about the good child ; it is so 
pretty — 

Maria. Do you tell it to me, little rogue ! | 
that I may see if you have paid attention. 

Charles. Wait then till I think. — “ There | 
was once upon — 77 Yes— “There was once j 
upon a time a child, and his mother was sick; 
so the child went — ” 

Maria. No, no ! — “Then his mother said, 

‘ Dear child — 7 77 

Charles. “ ‘ I am sick — 7 7 7 

Maria. “ ‘ And cannot go out . 7 77 

Charles. “ And gave him money and said, 
‘Go and buy yourself a breakfast . 7 There 
came a poor man — 7 7 

Maria. “The child went. There met him 
an old man who was —. 77 Now, Charles ! 

Charles. “Who was — old — 77 

Maria. Of course. “Who was hardly able 
to walk, and said, 4 Dear child — 7 77 

Charles. “ ‘ Give me something ; I have 
eaten not a morsel yesterday or to-day . 7 Then 
the child gave him the money — 77 

Maria. “That should have bought his j 
breakfast . 77 . ; 

Charles. “Then the old man said — 77 

Maria. “ Then the old man took the child 
by the hand — 77 

Charles. “Bv the hand, and said— and | 
became a fine beautiful saint — and said — ‘ Dear ] 
child ,— 777 

Maria. “‘The holy Virgin rewards thee I 
for thy benevolence through me : whatever 
sick person thou touchest — 7 7 7 j 


Charles. “‘With thy hand — . 7 7 7 It was 
the right hand, I think. 

Maria. Yes. 

Charles. “ * He will get well diredtly .’ 77 

Maria “Then the child ran home, and 
could not speak for joy — ” 

Charles. “And fell upon his mother’s 
neck and wept for joy . 77 

Maria. “Then the mother cried, ‘What 
is this?’ and became — 77 Now, Charles. 

Charles. “Became — became — 77 

Maria. You do not attend — “and became 
well. And the child cured kings and em- 
perors, and became so rich that he built a great 
abbey . 77 

Elizabeth. I cannot understand why my 
husband stays. He has been away five days 
and nights, and he hoped to have finished his 
adventure so quickly. 

Maria. I have long felt uneasy. Were I 
married to a man who continually incurred 
such danger, I should die within the first year. 

Elizabeth. I thank God that he has made 
me of firmer stuff ! 

Charles. But must my father ride out if 
it is so dangerous ? 

Maria. Such is his good pleasure. 

Elizabeth. He must indeed, dear Charles! 

Charles. Why? 

Elizabeth. Do you not remember the last 
time he rode out, when he brought you those 
nice things? 

Charles. Will he bring me anything now? 

Elizabeth. I believe so. Listen : there 
was a tailor at Stutgard who was a capital 
archer, and had gained the prize at Cologne. 

Charles. Was it much ? 

Elizabeth. A hundred dollars ; and after- 
wards they would not pay him. 
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Maria. That was naughty, eh, Charles? 

Charles. Naughty people ! 

Elizabeth. The tailor came to your father 
and begged him to get his money for him ; 
then your father rode out and intercepted a 
party of merchants from Cologne, and kept 
them prisoners till they paid the money. 
Would you not have ridden out too? 

Charles. No ; for one must go through a 
dark thick wood, where there are gypsies and 
witches — 

Elizabeth. You’re a fine fellow ; afraid 
of witches! 

Maria. Charles, it is far better to live at 
home in your castle like a quiet Christian 
knight. One may find opportunities enough 
of doing good on one’s own lands. Even the 
worthiest knights do more harm than good in 
their excursions. 

Elizabeth. Sister, you know not what you 
are saying. — God grant our boy may become 
braver as he grows up, and not take after that 
Weislingen, who has dealt so faithlessly with 
my husband. 

Maria. We will not judge, Elizabeth. — 
My brother is highly incensed, and so are you ; 
1 am only a spectator in the matter, and can 
be more impartial. 

Elizabeth. Weislingen cannot be de- 
fended. 

Maria. What I have heard of* hi nr has in- 
terested me. — Even your husband relates many 
instances of his former goodness and affection. 
—How happy was their youth when they were 
both pages of honor to the margrave ! 

Elizabeth. That may be. But only tell 
nre, how can a man ever have been good who 
lays snares for his best and truest friend? who 
has sold his services to the enemies of my 
husband ; and who strives, by invidious mis- 
representations, to poison the mind of our 
noble emperor, who is so gracious to us? 

[A horn is heard . 

Charles. Papa ! papa ! the warder sounds 
his horn ! Joy ! joy ! Open the gate ! 

Elizabeth. There he comes with booty ! 

Enter Peter. 

Peter. We have fought — we have con- 
quered ! — God save you, noble ladies ! 

Elizabeth. Have you captured Weislin- 
gen? 

Peter. Himself, and three followers. 

Elizabeth. How came you to stay so long ? 

Peter. We lay in wait for him between 
Nuremberg and Bamberg, but he would not 
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' come, though we knew he had set out. At 
! length we heard of his whereabouts; he had 
i struck off sideways, and was staying quietly 
with the earl at Schwarzenberg. 

Elizabeth. They would also fain make the 
; earl my husband’s enemy. 

Peter. I immediately told my master. — 
Up and away we rode into the forest of Has- 
lach. And it was curious that while we were 
' riding along that night, a shepherd was watch- 
; ing, and five wolves fell upon the flock and 
attacked them stoutly. Then my master 
laughed, and said, ‘‘Good luck to us all, dear 
I comrades, both to you and us!” And the 
good omen overjoyed us. Just then Weis- 
lingen came riding towards us with four at- 
i tendants — 

Maria. How my heart beats ! 

Peter. My comrade and I, as our master 
had commanded, threw ourselves suddenly on 
him, and clung to him as if we had grown to- 
gether, so that he could not move, while my 
1 master and Hans fell upon the servants and 
, overpowered them. They were all taken, ex- 
cept one who escaped. 

Elizabeth. I am curious to see him. Will 
he arrive soon ? 

Peter. They are riding through the valley, 
and will be here in a quarter of an hour, 
j Maria. He is no doubt cast down and de- 
jected? 

Peter. He looks gloomy enough. 

Maria. It will grieve me to see his distress ! 

Elizabeth. Oh. I must get food ready. 
You are no doubt all hungry? 

Peter. Hungry enough, in truth. 

Elizabeth. (To Maria.) Take the cellar 
keys and bring the best wane. They have de- 
served it. [ Exit Elizabeth. 

1 Charles. I’ll go too, aunt. 

Maria. Come then, boy. 

[Exeunt Charles ami Maria. 

Peter. He’ll never be his father, else he 
would have gone with me to the stable. 

Enter Goetz. Weislingen, Hans and other 
Troopers. 

Goetz. ( Laying his helmet and sword on 
a table.) Unbuckle my armor, and give me 
my doublet. Ease will refresh me. Brother 
Martin, thou saidst truly. You have kept us 
long on the watch, Weislingen ! 

[Weislingen paces up and down in silence. 

Goetz. Be of good cheer ! Come, unarm 
yourself! Where are your clothes? I hope 
nothing has been lost. ( To the attendants.) 








Go, ask his servants ; open the baggage and 
see that nothing is missing. Or I can lend 
you some of mine. 

Weislingen. Let me remain as I am — it j 

is all one. j 

Goetz. lean give you a handsome doublet, j 
but it is only of linen ; it has grown too tight j 
for me. I wore it at the marriage of my Lord | 
the Palsgrave, when your bishop was so incensed | 
at me. About a fortnight before I had sunk ; 
two of his vessels upon the Main. — I was go- 
ing upstairs in the Stag at Heidelberg, with , 
Franz von Sickingen. Before you get quite j 
to the top there is a landing-place with iron I 
rails — there stood the bishop, and gave his j 
hand to Franz as he passed, and to me also as 
I followed close behind him. I laughed in j 
my sleeve, and went to the Landgrave of j 
Hanau, who was always a kind friend to me, • 
and said, “The bishop has given me his hand, 
but I'll wager he did not know me.” The 
bishop heard me, for I was speaking loud on I 
purpose. He came to us angrily, and said, j 
“ True, I gave thee my hand, because I knew j 
thee not.” To which I answered, “ I know j 
that, my lord ; and so here you have your i 
shake of the hand back again !” The mani- i 
kin grew red as a turkey-cock with spite, and 1 
he ran up into the room and complained to ; 
the Palsgrave Lewis and the Prince of Nassau. : 
We have laughed over the scene again and 
again. ! 

Weislingen. I wish you would leave me ; 
to myself. j 

Goetz. Why so? I entreat you be of | 
good cheer. You are my prisoner, but I will i 
not abuse my power. ; 

Weislingen. I have no fear of that. That] 
is your duty as a knight. j 

Goetz. And you know how sacred it is ] 
to me. j 

Weislingen. I am your prisoner — the rest I 
matters not. I 

Goetz. You should not say so. Had you 
been taken by a prince, fettered and cast into j 
a dungeon, your gaoler diredled to drive sleep 
from your eyes — 5 

! 

Enter Servants with clothes . Weislingen I 
unarms himself Enter Charles. 

Charles. Good-morrow, papa ! 

Goetz. (Kisses him.) Good -morrow, ; 
boy! How have you been this long time? j 
Charles. Very well, father ! Aunt says I 1 
am a good boy. 

Goetz. Does she? 


Charles. Have you brought me anything? 
Goetz. Nothing this time. 

Charles. I have learned a great deal. 
Goetz. Ay ! 

Charles. Shall 1 tell you about the good 
child ? 

Goetz. After dinner. 

Charles. I know something else, too. 

Goetz. What may that be ? 

Charles. *• Jaxt hausen is a village and 
castle on the Jaxt, which has appertained in 
property and heritage for two hundred years 
to the Lords of Berliehingen — ’ ’ 

Goetz. Do you know the Lord of Ber- 
liehingen? (Charles stares at him. Asidei) 
His learning is so abstruse that he does not 
know his own father. To whom does Jaxt- 
hausen belong? 

Charles. “ Jaxthausen is a village and 
castle upon the Jaxt — ” 

Goetz. I did not ask that. I knew every 
path, pass and ford about the place before 
ever I knew the name of the village, castle or 
river. — Is your mother in the kitchen? 

Charles. Yes, papa ! They are c ooking 
a lamb and turnips. 

Goetz. Do you know that too. Jack Turn- 
spit ? 

Charles. And my aunt is roasting an 
apple for me to eat after dinner — 

Goetz. Can’t you eat it raw? 

Charles. It tastes better roasted. 

Goetz. You must have a titbit, must you ? — 
Weislingen, I will be with you immediately. 
I must go and see my wife. — Come, Charles ! 

Charles. Who is that man ? 

Goetz. Bid him welcome. Tell him to 
be merry. 

Charles. There’s my hand for you, man ! 
Be merry — for the dinner will soon be ready. 

Weislingen. ( Takes up the child and kisses 
him.) Happy boy ! that knowest no worse 
evil than the delay of dinner. May von live 
to have much joy in your son, Berliehingen ! 

Goetz. Where there is most light the shades 
are deepest. Yet I should thank God for it. 
We’ll see what they are about. 

[. Exit with Charles and Servants. 

Weislingen. Oh, that I could but wake 
and find this all a dream ! In the power of 
Berliehingen ! — from whom I had scarcely de- 
tached myself — whose remembrance I shunned 
like fire — whom I hoped to overpower 3 and 
he still the old true-hearted Goetz ! Gracious 
God ! what will be the end of it ? O Adelbert ! 
Led back to the very hall where we played as 



children ; when thou didst love and prize him 
as thy soul ! Who can know him and hate 
him ? Alas ! I am so thoroughly insignificant 
here. Happy days ! ye are gone. There, in 
his chair by the chimney, sat old Berlichingen, 
while we played around him, and loved each 
other like cherubs ! How anxious the bishop 
and all my friends will be ! Well, the whole 
country will sympathize with my misfortune. 
But what avails it? Can they give me the 
peace after which I strive ? 

Re-enter Goetz with wine and goblets . 

Goetz. We’ll take a glass while dinner is 
preparing. Come, sit down — think yourself 
at home ! Fancy you’ve come once more to 
see Goetz. It is long since we have sat and 
emptied a flagon together. (Lifts his glass.) 
Come : a light heart ! 

Weislingen. Those times are gone by. 

Goetz. God forbid ! To be sure, we shall 
hardly pass more pleasant days than those we 
spent together at the margrave’s court, when 
we were inseparable night and day. I think 
with pleasure on my youth. Do you remember 
the scuffle I had with the Polander, whose po- 
maded and frizzled hair I chanced to rub with 
my sleeve ? 

Weislingen. It was at table ; and he struck 
at you with a knife. 

Goetz. I gave it him, however ; and you 
had a quarrel upon that account with his com- 
rades. We always stuck together like brave 
fellows, and were the admiration of every one. 
(Raises his glass.) Castor and Pollux! It 
used to rejoice my heart when the margrave 
so called us. 

Weislingen. The Bishop of Wurtzburg 
first gave us the name. 

Goetz. That bishop was a learned man, 
and withal so kind and gentle. I shall re- 
member as long as I live how he used to caress 
us, praise our friendship, and say, li Happy is 
the man who is his friend’s twin-brother.” 

Weislingen. No more of that. 

Goetz. Why not ? I know nothing more 
delightful after fatigue than to talk over old 
times. Indeed, when I recall to mind how we 
bore good and bad fortune together, and were 
all in all to each other, and how I thought 
this was to continue forever. Was not that 
my sole comfort when my hand was shot away 
at Landshut, and you nursed and tended me 
like a brother? I hoped Adelbert would in 
future be my right hand. And now — 

Weislingen. Alas! 


Goetz. Hadst thou but listened to me 
when I begged thee to go with me to Brabant, 
all would have been well. But then that un- 
happy turn for court-dangling seized thee, and 
thy coquetting and flirting with the women, 

I always told thee, when thou would’ st mix 
with these lounging, vain court sycophants, 
and entertain them with gossip about unlucky 
matches and seduced girls, scandal about absent 
friends, and all such trash as they take interest * 
in — I always said, Adelbert, thou wilt become 
a rogue ! 

Weislingen. To what purpose is all this? 

Goetz. Would to God I could forget it, 
or that it were otherwise ! Art thou not free 
and nobly born as any in Germany; indepen- 
dent, subject to the emperor alone ; and dost 
thou crouch among vassals? What is the 
bishop to thee ? Granted, he is thy neighbor, 
and can do thee a shrewd turn ; hast thou not 
power and friends to requite him in kind? 
Art thou ignorant of the dignity of a free 
knight, who depends only upon God, the 
emperor, and himself, that thou degradest 
thyself to be the courtier of a stubborn, jeal- 
ous priest ? 

Weislingen. Let me speak ! 

Goetz. What hast thou to say? 

Weislingen. You look upon the princes 
as the wolf upon the shepherd. And can you 
blame them for defending their territories and 
property? Are they a moment secure from 
the unruly knights, who plunder their vassals 
even upon the highroads, and sack their castles 
and villages? Upon the other hand, our 
country’s enemies threaten to overrun the 
lands of our beloved emperor, yet, while he 
needs the princes’ assistance, they can scarce 
defend their own lives ; is it not our good 
genius which at this moment leads them to 
devise means of procuring peace for Germany, 
of securing the administration of justice, and 
giving to great and small the blessings of 
quiet ? And can you blame us, Berlichingen, 
for securing the protection of the powerful 
princes, our neighbors, whose assistance is at 
hand, rather than relying on that of the em- 
peror, who is so far removed from us, and is 
hardly able to protect himself? 

Goetz. Yes, yes, I understand you. Weis- 
lingen, were the princes as you paint them, 
we should all have what we want. Peace and 
quiet ! No doubt ! Every bird of prey nat- 
urally likes to eat its plunder undisturbed. 
The general weal ! If they would but take 
the trouble to study that. And they trifle 




with the emperor shamefully. Every day 
some new tinker or other conies to give his 
opinion. The emperor means well, and would 
gladly put things to rights ; but because he 
happens to understand a thing readily, and by 
a single word can put a thousand hands into 
motion, he thinks everything will be as speed- 
ily and as easily accomplished. Ordinance 
upon ordinance is promulgated, each nullify- 
ing the last, while the princes obey only those 
which serve their own interest, and prate of 
peace and security of the empire, while they 
are treading under foot their weaker neighbors. 

I will be sworn, many a one thanks God in his 
heart that the Turk keeps the emperor fully 
employed ! 

Weislingen. You view things your own 
way. 

Goetz. So does every one. The question 
is, which is the right way to view them? And 
your plans at least shun the day. 

Weislingen. You may say what you will ; 

I am your prisoner. 

Goetz. If your conscience is free, so are 
you. How was it with the general tranquil- 
lity? I remember going as a boy of sixteen 
with the margrave to the Imperial Diet. What 
harangues the princes made ! And the clergy 
were the most vociferous of all. Your bishop 
thundered into the emperor's ears his regard 
for justice, till one thought it had become part 
and parcel of his being. And now he has im- 
prisoned a page of mine, at a time when our 
quarrels were all accommodated, and I had j 
buried them m oblivion. Is not all settled 
between us? What does he want with the 
boy ? I 

Weislingen. It was done without his know- 
ledge. I 

Goetz. Then why does he not release him? : 


Weislingen. He did not conduct himself 
as he ought. 

Goetz. Not conduct himself as he ought? 
By my honor he performed his duty, as surely 
as he has been imprisoned both with your 
knowledge and the bishop’s 1 Do you think 
I am come into the world this very day, that I 
cannot see what all this means? 

Weislingen. You are suspicious, and do 
us wrong. 

Goetz. Weislingen, shall I deal openly 
with you? Inconsiderable as I am, I am a 
thorn in your side, and Selbitz and Sickingen 
are no less so, because we are firmly resolved 
to die sooner than to thank any one but God 
for the air we breathe, or pay homage to any 
one but the emperor. This is why they worry 
me in every possible way, blacken my char- 
acter with the emperor, and among my friends 
and neighbors, and spy about for advantage 
over me. They would have me out of the 
way at any price ; that was your reason for 
imprisoning the page whom you knew I had 
despatched for intelligence : and now you say 
he did not conduct himself as he should do, 
because he would not betray my secrets. And 
you, Weislingen, are their tool ! 

Weislingen. Berlicbingen ! 

Goetz. Not a word more. I am an enemy 
to long explanations ; they deceive either the 
maker or the hearer, and generally both. 

Enter Charles. 

Charles. Dinner is ready, father ! 

Goetz. Good news 1 Come, I hope the 
company of my women folk will amuse you. 
You always liked the girls. Ay, ay, they can 
tell many pretty stories about you. Come ! 

\_Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. — The Bishop of Bamberg’s Palace . 

[ The Bishop, the Abbot of Fulda, Olearius, 
Liebtraut and Courtiers at table. The des- 
sert and wine before them. 

Bishop. Are there many of the German nobility 
studying at Bologna? 
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Olearius. Both nobles and cit- 
izens; and, I do not exaggerate in 
saying that they acquire the most 
brilliant reputation. It is a proverb 
| in the university: “ As studious as a 
| German noble.” For while the cit- 
' izens display a laudable diligence, in 
i order to compensate by learning for 
their want of birth, the nobles strive, 
with praiseworthy emulation, to en- 
hance their ancestral dignity by supe- 
I rior attainments. 

' Abbot. Indeed ! 

Liebtraut. What may one not 
| live to hear. We live and learn, as 
; the proverb says. “As studious as 
j a German noble.’ ’ I never heard 
| that before. 

| Olearius. Yes, they are the ad- 
l miration of the whole university. 
Some of the oldest and most learned 
will soon be coming back with their 
doctor’s degree. The emperor will 
; doubtless be happy to intrust to them 
| the highest offices. 

Bishop. He cannot fail to do so. 

1 Abbot. Do you know, for instance, 

! a young man — a Hessian ? — 

Olearius. There are many Hes- 
sians with us. 



Abbot. His name is — is — . Does nobody 
remember it? His mother was a Yon — . 
Oh ! his father had but one eye, and was a 
marshal — 

Liebtraut. Von Wildenholz ! 

Abbot. Right. Von Wildenholz. 

Olearius. I know him well. A young 
man of great abilities. He is particularly 
esteemed for his talent in disputation. 

Abbot. He has that from his mother. 

Liebtraut. Yes; but his father would 
never praise her for that quality. 

Bishop. How call you the emperor who 
wrote your Corpus Juris ? 

Olearius. Justinian. 

Bishop. A worthy prince : — here’s to his 
memory ! 

Olearius. To his memory! [They drink. 

Abbot. That must be a fine book. 

Olearius. It may be called a book of 
books ; a digest of all laws ; there you find 
the sentence ready for every case, and where 
the text is antiquated or obscure, the defi- 
ciency is supplied by notes, with which the 
most learned men have enriched this truly 
admirable work. 

Abbot. A digest of all laws ! — Indeed ! — 
Then the ten commandments must be in it. 

Olearius. Implicite ; not explicite. 

Abbot. That’s what I mean ; plainly set 
down, without any explication. 

Bishop. But the best is, you tell us that a 
state can be maintained in the most perfect 
tranquillity and subordination by receiving 
and rightly following that statute-book. 

Olearius. Doubtless. 

Bishop. All doctors of laws ! 

[ They drink. 

Olearius. I’ll tell them of this abroad. 
( They drink.) Would to Heaven that men 
thought thus in my country. 

Abbot. Whence come you, most learned 
sir? 

Olearius. From Frankfort, at your emi- 
nence’s service ! 

Bishop. You gentlemen of the law, then, 
are not held in high estimation there ? — How 
comes that ? 

Olearius. It is strange enough — when I 
last went there to colledl my father’s effects, 
the mob almost stoned me, when they heard I 
was a lawyer. 

Abbot. God bless me ! 

Olearius. It is because their tribunal, 
which they hold in great respedt, is composed 
of people totally ignorant of the Roman law. 


I An intimate acquaintance with the internal 
; condition of the town, and also of its foreign 
relations, acquired through age and experience, 
is deemed a sufficient qualification. They de- 
cide according to certain established edidts of 
their own, and some old customs recognized in 
the city and neighborhood. 

Abbot. That’s very right. 

Olearius. But far from sufficient. The 
life of man is short, and in one generation 
cases of every description cannot occur; our 
statute-book is a colledlion of precedents, fur- 
nished by the experience of many centuries. 
Besides, the wills and opinions of men are 
variable ; one man deems right to-day what 
another disapproves to-morrow ; and confusion 
and injustice are the inevitable results. Law 
determines absolutely, and its decrees are im- 
mutable. 

I Abbot. That’s certainly better. 

Olearius. But the common people won’t 
| acknowledge that ; and, eager as they are after 
novelty, they hate any innovation in their laws 
which leads them out of the beaten track, be 
it ever so much for the better. They hate a 
jurist as if he were a cut-purse or a subverter 
of the state, and become furious if one at- 
tempts to settle among them. 

Liebtraut. You come from Frankfort ? — 
I know the place well — we tasted your good 
cheer at the emperor’s coronation. You say 
your name is Olearius — I know no one in the 
town of your name. 

Olearius. My father’s name was Oilman ; 
but after the example, and with the advice of 
many jurists, I have Latinized the name to 
Olearius for the decoration of the title-page 
of my legal treatises. 

Liebtraut. You did well to translate your- 
self: a prophet is not honored in his own 
country — in your native guise you might have 
shared the same fate. 

Olearius. That was not the reason. 

Liebtraut. All things have two reasons. 

Abbot. A prophet is not honored in his 
own country. 

Liebtraut. But do you know why, most 
reverend sir? 

Abbot. Because he was born and bred 
there. 

Liebtraut. Well, that may be one reason. 
The other is, because, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance with these gentlemen, the halo of glory 
and honor shed around them by the distant 
haze totally disappears ; they are then seen to 
be nothing more than tiny rushlights ! 
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Olearius. It seems you are placed here to 
tell pleasant truths. 

Liebtraut. As I have wit enough to dis- . 
cover them, I do not lack courage to utter j 
them. | 

Olearius. Yet you lack the art of apply- j 
ing them well. i 

Liebtraut. It is no matter where you place j 
a cupping-glass provided it draws blood. j 

Olearius. Barbers are known by their j 
dress, and no one takes offence at their scurvy j 
jests. Let me advise you as a precaution to j 
bear the badge of your order — a cap and bells! ■ 
Liebtraut. Where did you take your de- I 
gree ? I only ask, so that, should I ever take i 
a fancy to a fool’s cap, I could at once go to 
the right shop. | 

Olearius. You carry face enough. I 

Liebtraut. And you paunch. 

[The Bishop and Abbot laugh. 
Bishop. Not so warm, gentlemen ! Some I 
other subjedl. At table all should be fair and 
quiet. Choose another subjedl, Liebtraut. 

Liebtraut. Opposite Frankfort lies a vil- , 
lage called Sachsenhausen — 

Olearius. {To the Bishop.) What news 
of the Turkish expedition, your excellency? 

Bishop. The emperor has most at heart, 
first of all to restore peace to the empire, put 
an end to feuds, and secure the stridl adminis- ; 
tration of justice: then, according to report, ’ 
he will go in person against the enemies of ! 
his country and of Christendom. At present 
internal dissensions give him enough to do ; , 
and the empire, despite half a hundred treaties 
of peace, is one scene of murder. Franconia, 
Swabia, the Upper Rhine and the surrounding 
countries are laid waste by presumptuous and 
reckless knights. — And here, at Bamberg. 
Sickingen, Selbitz with one leg, and Goetz 
with the iron hand, scoff at the imperial au- ' 
thoritv. 

Abbot. If his majesty does not exert him- | 
self, these fellows will at last thrust us into 1 
sacks. I 

Liebtraut. He would be a sturdy fellow \ 
indeed who should thrust the wine-butt of 1 
Fulda into a sack ! : 


Bishop. Goetz especially has been for 
many years my mortal foe, and annoys me 
beyond description. But it will not last long, 
I hope. The emperor holds his court at 
Augsburg. We have taken our measures, and 
cannot fail of success. — Doctor, do you know 
Adelbert von Weislingen ? 

Olearius. No, your eminence. 

Bishop. If you stay till his arrival you 
will have the pleasure of seeing a most noble, 
accomplished and gallant knight. 

Olearius. He must be an excellent man 
indeed to deserve such praises from such a 
mouth. 

Liebtraut. And yet he was not bred at 
any university. 

Bishop. We know that. ( The attendants 
throng to the window.) What’s the matter? 

Attendant. Farber, Weislingen ’s servant, 
is riding in at the castle-gate. 

Bishop. See what he brings. He most 
likely comes to announce his master. 

[Exit Liebtraut. They stand up and drink. 

Liebtraut re-enters. 

Bishop. What news? 

Liebtraut. I wish another had to tell it — 
Weislingen is a prisoner. 

Bishop. What? 

Liebtraut. Berlichingen has seized him 
and three troopers near Haslach. One is 
escaped to tell you. 

Abbot. A Job’s messenger ! 

Olearius. I grieve from my heart. 

Bishop. I will see the servant ; bring him 
up — I will speak with him myself. Condudl 
him into my cabinet. [Exit Bishop. 

Abbot. (Sitting down.) Another draught, 
however. [ The Servants Jill round. 

Olearius. Will not your reverence take a 
turn in the garden? “Post ccenam stabis, 
seu passus mille meabis.” 

Liebtraut. In truth, sitting is unhealthy 
for you. You might get an apoplexy. ( The 
Abbot rises. Aside.) Let me but once get 
him out of doors, I will give him exercise 
enough ! [ Exeunt . 
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SCE NE V . — - Jaxthausen . 

Maria. Weislingen. 

Maria. You love me, you say. I willingly 

make Ve you * haPPy ^ y ° U ’ and 

1 “ 

ls only yours conditionally. 

Innorem N l GEN ' • Y °, U are tOQ Stridl > Maria ! 
nocent love is pleasing in the sight of 

Heaven ’ instead of giving offence g 

ferS A 'fAT y l5 f so - But 1 think dif- | 
are liul’ f t l ^ ^ ave Been ta <ight that caresses I 
are, like fetters, strong through their union, | 

3—6 


and that maidens, when they love, are weaker 
than Samson after the loss of his locks. 
Weislingen. Who taught you so? 

Maria. The abbess of my convent. Till 
my sixteenth year I was with her— and it is 
S ° n y y° u that l enjoy happiness like that 
her company afforded me. She had loved 
and could tell— she had a most affectionate 
heart. Oh . she was an excellent woman j 

, Tiien y° u resemble her. 

( Takes her hand.) What will become of me 
when I am compelled to leave you ? 

Maria. (Withdrawing her hand.) You 
will feel some regret, I hope, for I know what 
f ee In ^ s ^ e * But you must away ! 

Weislingen. I know it, dearest! and I 
will— for well I feel what happiness I shall 
purchase by this sacrifice 1 Now, blessed be 
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your brother, and the day on which he rode 
out to capture me ! 

Maria. His heart was full of hope for you 
and himself. Farewell ! he said, at his de- » 
parture, I go to recover my friend. 

Weislingen. That he has done. Would 
that I had studied the arrangement and secu- 
rity of my property, instead of neglecting it, 
and dallying at that worthless court ! — then ' 
could’ st thou have been instantly mine. | 

Maria. Even delay has its pleasures. 

Weislingen. Say not so, Maria, else I 
shall fear that thy heart is less warm than mine. - 
True, I deserve punishment, but what hopes 
will brighten every step of my journey ! To 
be wholly thine, to live only for thee and thy ; 
circle of friends — far removed from the world, 
in the enjoyment of all the raptures which two 
hearts can mutually bestow T . What is the 
favor of princes, what the applause of the 
universe, to such simple, yet unequalled felic- . 
ity? Many have been my hopes and washes; ! 
but this happiness surpasses them all. 

Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. Your page has returned. He can 
scarcely utter a w r ord for hunger and fatigue. 
My wife has ordered him some refreshment, j 
Thus much I have gathered : the bishop will j 
not give up my page; imperial commissioners J 
are to be appointed, and a day named upon 
w’hich the matter may be adjusted. Be that 
as it may, Adelbert, you are free. Pledge me 
but your hand that you wall for the future give 
neither open nor secret assistance to my ene- 
mies. 

Weislingen. Here I grasp thy hand. 
From this moment be our friendship and con- 
fidence firm and unalterable as a primary law 
of nature ! Let me take this hand also (takes 
Maria’s hand), and wdth it the possession of 
this most noble lady. , 

Goetz. May I say yes for you ? 

Maria. ( Timidly.) If — if it is your wish — 

Goetz. Happily our wishes do not differ 
on this point. Thou need’st not blush — the 
glance of thine eye betrays thee. Well then, 
Weislingen, join hands, and I say Amen / My 
friend and brother ! I thank thee, sister ; 
thou canst do more than spin flax, for thou 
hast drawn a thread which can fetter this wan- 
dering bird of paradise. Yet you look not 
quite at your ease, Adelbert. What troubles 
you? /am perfe&ly happy! What I but 
hoped in a dream I now see wdth my eyes, 
and feel as though I were still dreaming. Now 


my dream is explained. I thought last night 
that, in token of reconciliation, I gave you 
this iron hand, and that you held it so fast 
that it broke away from my arm ; I started, 
and awoke. Had I but dreamed a little 
longer I should have seen how you gave me 
a new’ living hand. You must away this in- 
stant, to put your castle and property in order. 
That cursed court has made you negledt both. 
I must call my wdfe. — Elizabeth ! 

Maria. How overjoyed my brother is ! 

Weislingen. Yet I am still more so. 

Goetz. ( To MariaJ You will have a 
pleasant residence. 

Maria. Franconia is a fine country. 

Weislingen. And I may venture to say 
that my castle lies in the most fertile and deli- 
cious part of it. 

Goetz. That you may, and I can confirm 
it. Look you, here flows the Main, around 
a hill clothed with cornfields and vineyards, its 
top crowned w’ith a Gothic castle ; then the 
river makes a sharp turn, and glides round be- 
hind the rock on which the castle is built. 
The window’s of the great hall look perpen- 
dicularly down upon the river, and command 
a prospecA of many miles in extent. 

Enter Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. What would’st thou? 

Goetz. You too must give your hand, and 
say, God bless you ! They are a pair. 

Elizabeth. So soon ? 

Goetz. But not unexpectedly. 

Elizabeth. May you ever adore her as 
ardently as while you sought her hand. And 
then, 35 your love, so be your happiness! 

Weislingen. Amen ! I seek no happiness 
but under this condition. 

Goetz. The bridegroom, my love, must 
leave us for awhile ; for this great change will 
involve many smaller ones. He must first 
withdraw* himself from the bishop’s court, in 
order that their friendship may gradually cool. 
Then he must rescue his property from the 
hands of selfish stewards, and — but come, 
sister; come, Elizabeth; let us leave him; his 
page has no doubt private messages for him. 

Weislingen. Nothing but what you may 
hear. 

Goetz, ’Tis needless. Franconians and 
Swabians ! Ye are now more closely united 
than ever. Now’ we shall be able to keep the 
princes in check. 

[. Exeunt Goetz, Elizabeth, Maria. 

Weislingen. (Alone.) God in heaven! 






And canst Thou have reserved such happiness 
for one so unworthy? It is too much for 
mv heart. How meanly I depended upon 
wretched fools, whom I thought I was govern- 
incr, upon the smile of princes, upon the 
homage of those around me! Goetz, my 
faithful Goetz, thou hast restored me to my- 
self, and thou, Maria, hast completed my re- 
formation. I feel free, as if brought from a 
dungeon into the open air. Bamberg will I 
never see more — will snap all the shameful 
bonds that have held me beneath myself. My 
heart expands, and never more will I degrade 
myself by struggling for a greatness that is 
denied me. He alone is great and happy 
who fills his own station of independence, 
and has neither to command nor to obey. 

Enter Francis. 

Francis. God save you, noble sir ! I bring 
you so man v salutations that I know not where 
to begin. Bamberg, and ten miles round, cry 
with a thousand voices, God save you ! 

Weislingen. Welcome, Francis! Bring’st 
thou aught else ? 

Francis. You are held in such considera- 
tion at court that it cannot be expressed. 

Weislingen. That will not last long. 

Francis. As long as you live; and after 
your death it will shine with more lustre than 
the brazen characters on a monument. How 
they took your misfortune to heart ! 

Weislingen. And what said the bishop? 

Francis. His eager curiosity poured out 
question upon question, without giving me 
time to answer. He knew of your accident 
already ; for Farber, who escaped from Has- 
lach, had brought him the tidings. But he 
wished to hear every particular. He asked so 
anxiously whether you were wounded. I told 
him you were whole, from the hair of your 
head to the nail of your little toe. 

Weislingen. And what said he to the 
proposals ? 

Francis. He was ready at first to giye up 
the page and a ransom to boot for your liberty. 
But when he heard you were to be dismissed 
without ransom, and merely to give your 
parole that the boy should be set free, he was 
for putting off Berhchingen with some pre- 
tence. He charged me with a thousand mes- 
sages to you, more than I can ever utter. Oh, 
how he harangued ! It was a long sermon 
upon the text, “ I cannot live without Weis- 
lingen !” 

Weislingen. He must learn to do so. 


Francis. What mean you? He said, 4 ‘Bid 
him hasten ; all the court waits for him.” 

Weislingen. Let them wait on. I shall 
not go to court. 

Francis. Not go to court ! My gracious 
lord, how comes that ? If you knew what I 
know; could you but dream what 1 have 
seen — 

Weislingen. What ails thee ? 

Francis. The bare remembrance takes 
away my senses. Bamberg is no longer Bam- 
berg. An angel of heaven, in semblance of 
woman, has taken up her abode there, and 
has made it a paradise. 

Weislingen. Is that all? 

Francis. May I become a shaven friar if 
the first glimpse of her does not drive you 
frantic ! 

Weislingen. Who is it, then? 

Francis. Adelaide von Walldorf. 

Weislingen. Indeed ! I have heard much 
of her beauty. 

Francis. Heard ! You might as well say 
I have seen music. So far is the tongue from 
being able to rehearse the slightest particle of 
her beauty, that the very eye which beholds 
her cannot drink it all in. 

Weislingen. You are mad. 

Francis. That may well be. The last 
time I was in her company I had no more 
command over my senses than if I had been 
drunk, or, I may rather say, I felt like a 
glorified saint enjoying the angelic vision ! 
All my senses exalted, more lively and more 
perfect than ever, yet not one at its owner’s 
command. 

Weislingen. That is strange ! 

Francis. As I took leave of the bishop, 
she sat by him ; they were playing at chess. 
He was very gracious ; gave me his hand to 
kiss, and said much, of which I heard not a 
syllable, for I was looking on his fair antago- 
nist. Her eye was fixed upon the board, as 
if meditating a bold move. — A touch of subtle 
watchfulness around the mouth and cheek. — 1 
could have wished to be the ivory king. The 
1 mixture of dignity and feeling on her brow — 
and the dazzling lustre of her face and neck, 
heightened by her raven tresses — 

Weislingen. The theme has made you 
quite poetical. 

Francis. I feel at this moment what con- 
- stitutes poetic inspiration — a heart altogether 
wrapped in one idea. As the bishop ended, and 
I made my obeisance, she looked up and said, 
“Offer to vour master the best wishes of an 
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unknown. Tell him he must come soon. 
New friends await him ; he must not despise 
them, though he is already so rich in old 
ones.” I would have answered, but the pas- 
sage betwixt my heart and my tongue was 
closed, and I only bowed. I would have given 
all I had for permission to kiss but one of her 
fingers 1 As I stood thus, the bishop let fall a I 
pawn, and in stooping to pick it up, I touched | 
the hem of her garment. Transport thrilled 
through my limbs, and I scarce know how I 
left the room. 

Weislingen. Is her husband at court? 

Francis. She has been a widow these four 
months, and is residing at the court of Bam- 
berg to divert her melancholy. You will see 
her ; and to meet her glance is to bask in the j 
sunshine of spring. 

Weislingen. She would not make so strong 
an impression on me. 


Francis. I hear you are as good as married. 

Weislingen. Would I were really so! My 
gentle Maria will be the happiness of my life. 
The sweetness of her soul beams through her 
mild blue eyes, and, like an angel of innocence 
and love, she guides my heart to the paths of 
peace and felicity ! Pack up, and then to my 
I castle. I will not to Bamberg, though St. Bede 
came in person to fetch me. 

[Exit Weislingen. 

Francis. (Alone.) Not to Bamberg! 
Heavens forbid ! But let me hope the best. 
Maria is beautiful and amiable, and a prisoner 
or an invalid might easily fall in love with 
her. Her eyes beam with compassion and 
melancholy sympathy ; but in thine, Adelaide, 
j is life, fire, spirit. I would ... I am a fool ; 

| one glance from her has made me so. My 
! master must to Bamberg, and I also, and either 
| recover my senses or gaze them quite away. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.— Bamberg. A Hall 

[ The Bishop and Adelaide (playing at 
chess), Liebtraut (with a guitar ), 
Ladies arid Courtiers (standing in 
groups). 


Liebtraut. (Plays and sings.) 

Armed with quiver and bow, 

With his torch all aglow, 

Young Cupid comes winging his flight. 
Courage glows in his eyes, 

As adown from the skies, 

He rushes, impatient for fight. 

Up ! up ! 

On 1 on ! 

Hark ! the bright quiver rings ! 

Hark ! the rustle of wings ! 

All hail to the delicate sprite ! 


They welcome the urchin ; — 

Ah, maidens, beware ! 

He finds every bosom 
Unguarded and bare. 

In the light of his flambeau 
He kindles his darts ; — 

They fondle and hug him 
And press to their hearts. 

Adelaide. Your thoughts are not in your 
game. Check to the king ! 

Bishop. There is still a way of escape. 
Adelaide. You will not be able to hold 
out long. Check to the king ! 




Liebtraut. Were I a great prince, I 
would not play at this game, and would for- 
bid it at court and throughout the whole land. 

Adelaide. ’Tis indeed a touchstone of 
the brain. 

Liebtraut. Not on that account. I would 
rather hear a funeral bell, the cry of the 
ominous bird, the howling of that snarling 
watch-dog, conscience ; rather would I hear 
these through the deepest sleep, than from 
bishops, knights and such beasts, the eternal — 
Check to the king ! 

Bishop. Into whose head could such an 
idea enter ? 

Liebtraut. A man’s, for example, en- 
dowed with a weak body and a strong con- 
science, which, for the most part, indeed, 
accompany each other. Chess is called a 
royal game, and is said to have been invented 
for a king, who rewarded the inventor with a 
mine of wealth. If this be so, I can picture 
him to myself. He was a minor, either in 
understanding or in years, under the guardian- 
ship of his mother or his wife ; had down upon 
his chin, and flaxen hair around his temples; 
was pliant as a willow-shoot, and liked to play 
at draughts with women, not from passion, 
God forbid ! only for pastime. His tutor, 
too adlive for a scholar, too intractable for a 
man of the world, invented the game, in usum 
Delphini , that was so homogeneous with his 
majesty — and so on. 

Adelaide. Checkmate ! You should fill 
up the chasms in our histories, Liebtraut. 

[ They rise . 

Liebtraut. To supply those in our family 
registers would be more profitable. The merits 
of our ancestors being available for a common 
objeCl with their portraits, namely, to cover 
the naked sides of our chambers and of our 
characters, one might turn such an occupation 
to good account. 

Bishop. He will not come, you say ! 

Adelaide. I beseech you, banish him from 
your thoughts. 

Bishop. What can it mean ? 

Liebtraut. What 1 The reasons may be 
told over like the beads of a rosary. He has 
been seized with a fit of compunction, of which 
I could soon cure him. 

Bishop. Do so ; ride to him instantly. 

Liebtraut. My commission — 

Bishop. Shall be unlimited. Spare nothing 
to bring him back. 

Liebtraut. May I venture to use your 
name, gracious lady ? 


I Adelaide. With discretion. 

Liebtraut. That’s a vague commission. 

Adelaide. Do you know so little of me, 
or are you so young as not to understand in 
what tone you should speak of me to Weis- 
lingen ? 

Liebtraut. In the tone of a fowler’s 
whistle, I think. 

i Adelaide. You will never be reasonable. 

| Liebtraut. Does one ever become so, 

| gracious lady? 

Bishop. Go ! go ! Take the best horse 
j in my stable; choose your servants, and bring 
j him hither. 

Liebtraut. If I do not conjure him hither, 
say that an old woman who charms warts and 
freckles knows more of sympathy than I. 
j Bishop. Yet, what will it avail ? Berlich- 
ingen has wholly gained him over. He will 
! no sooner be here than he will wish to return. 

Liebtraut. He will wish it, doubtless; 
but can he go? A prince’s squeeze of the 
hand and the smiles of a beauty, from these 
no Weislingen can tear himself away. I have 
; the honor to take my leave. 

: Bishop. A prosperous journey ! 

Adelaide. Adieu ! [. Exit Liebtraut. 

Bishop. When he is once here, I must 
■ trust to you. 

I Adelaide. Would you make me your 
, iime-twig? 

s Bishop. By no means. 

| Adelaide. Your call-bird then ? 

I Bishop. No ; that is Liebtraut’s part. I 
beseech you do not refuse to do for me what 
| no other can. 

j Adelaide. We shall see. [. Exeunt . 


SCENE II. — Jaxthausen. A Hall in 

Goetz’s Castle . 

Enter Goetz and Hans von Selbitz. 

! Selbitz. Every one will applaud you for 
declaring feud against the Nurembergers. 

Goetz. It would have eaten my very heart 
; away had I remained longer their debtor. It 
is clear that they betrayed my page to the 
i Bambergers. They shall have cause to re- 
I member me. 

j Selbitz. They have an old grudge against 
you. 

Goetz. And I against them. I am glad 
; they have begun the fray. 
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Selbitz. These free towns have always 
taken part with the priests. 

Goetz. They have good reason. 

Selbitz. But we will cook their porridge 
for them ! 

Goetz. I reckon upon you. Would that 
the Burgomaster of Nuremberg, with his gold 
chain round his neck, fell in our way, we’d 
astonish him with all his cleverness. 

Selbitz. I hear Weislingen is again on 
your side. Does he really join in our league ? 

Goetz. Not immediately. There are 
reasons which prevent his openly giving us 
assistance; but for the present it is quite 
enough that he is not against us. The priest 
without him is what the stole would be with- 
out the priest ! 

Selbitz. When do we set forward ? 

Goetz. To-morrow or next day. There 
are merchants of Bamberg and Nuremberg 
returning from the fair of Frankfort — we may 
strike a good blow. 

Selbitz. Let us hope so ! 


SCENE III. — The Bishop’s Palace at 
Bamberg. 

Adelaide and her Waiting-Maid. 

Adelaide. He is here, sayest thou? I 
can scarcely believe it. 

Maid. Had I not seen him myself, I should 
have doubted it. 

Adelaide. The bishop should frame 
Liebtraut in gold for such a masterpiece of 
skill. 

Maid. I saw him as he was about to enter 
the palace. He was mounted on a gray 
charger. The horse started when he came 
on the bridge, and would not move forward. 
The populace thronged up the street to see 
him. They rejoiced at the delay of the un- 
ruly horse. He was greeted on all sides, and 
he thanked them gracefully ail round. He 
sat the curvetting steed with an easy indif- 
ference, and by threats and soothing brought 
him to the gate, followed by Liebtraut and a 
few servants. 

Adelaide. What do you think of him ? 

Maid. I never saw a man who pleased me 
so well. He is as like that portrait of the 
emperor as if he were his son ( pointing to a 


pifture). His nose is somewhat smaller, but 
just such gentle light -brown eyes, just such 
fine light hair, and such a figure ! A half 
melancholy expression on his face ; I know 
not how, but he pleased me so well. 

Adelaide. I am curious to see him. 

Maid. He would be the husband for you 1 

Adelaide. Foolish girl ! 
j Maid. Children and fools — 

Enter Liebtraut. 

! Liebtraut. Now, gracious lady, what do 
j I deserve? 

j Adelaide. Horns from your wife! — for 
| judging from the present sample of your per- 
| suasive powers you have certainly endangered 
| the honor of many a worthy family, 
j Liebtraut. Not so, be assured, gracious 
| lady. 

Adelaide. How did you contrive to bring 
him? 

Liebtraut. You know how they catch 
snipes, and why should I detail my little 
stratagems to you? — First, I pretended to 
have heard nothing, did not understand the 
reason of his behavior, and put him upon the 
disadvantage of telling me the whole story at 
length — then I saw the matter in quite a dif- 
! ferent light to what he did — could not find — 

| could not see, and so forth — then I gossipped 
| things great and small about Bamberg, and 
j recalled to his memory certain old recollec- 
tions ; and when I had succeeded in occupy- 
ing his imagination I knitted together many 
a broken association of ideas. He knew not 
what to say — felt a new attraction towards 
Bamberg — he would, and he would not. 
When I found him begin to waver, and saw 
him too much occupied with his own feelings 
to suspeCt my sincerity, I threw over his head 
a halter, woven of the three powerful cords, 
beauty, court-favor and flattery, and dragged 
him hither in triumph. 

Adelaide. What said you of me? 

Liebtraut. The simple truth — that you 
were in perplexity about your estates, and 
had hoped as he had so much influence with 
the emperor all would be satisfactorily 
1 settled. 

Adelaide. *Tis well. 

j Liebtraut. The bishop will introduce him 
to you. 

Adelaide. I expeCt them. (Exit Lieb- 
traut. ) And with such feelings have I seldom 
expeCted a visitor. 
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SCENE IV . — The Spessart. 

Enter Selbitz, Goetz and George in the 
armor and dress of a trooper. 

Goetz. So thou didst not find him, 
George ? 

George. He had ridden to Bamberg the 
day before with Liebtraut and two servants. 

Goetz. I cannot understand what this 
means. 

Selbitz. I see it well — your reconciliation 
was almost too speedy to be lasting — Liebtraut 
is a cunning fellow, and has no doubt in- 
veigled him over. 

Goetz. Think’ st thou he will become a 
traitor ? 

Selbitz. The first step is taken. 

Goetz. I will never believe it. Who 
knows what he may have to do at court — his 
affairs are still unarranged. Let us hope for 
the best. 

Selbitz. Would to Heaven he may de- 
serve of your good opinion, and may a<5t for 
the best i 

Goetz. A thought strikes me ! — We will 
disguise George in the spoils of the Bamberg 
trooper, and furnish him with the password — 
he may then ride to Bamberg, and see how 
matters stand. 

George. I have long wished to do so. 

- Goetz. It is thy first expedition. Be care- 
ful, boy ; I should be sorry if ill befell thee. 

George. Never fear. I care not how many 
of them crawl about me ; I think no more of 
them than of rats and mice. [. Exeunt . 


SCENE V. — The Bishop’s Palace. His 
Cabinet. 

The Bishop and Weislingen. 

Bishop. Then thou wilt stay no longer? 

Weislingen. You would not have me 
break my oath. 

Bishop. I could have wished' thou hadst 
not sworn it. What evil spirit possessed thee ? 
Could I not have procured thy release without 
that ? Is my influence so small in the imperial 
court ? 

Weislingen. The thing is done — excuse 
it as you can. 

Bishop. I cannot see that there was the 
least necessity for taking such a step. To re- 
nounce me? Were there not a thousand other 
ways of procuring thy freedom? Had we not 


his page? And would I not have given gold 
enough to boot, and thus satisfied Berlich- 
ingen? Our operations against him and his 
confederates could have gone on — But, 
alas ! I do not reflect that 1 am talking to his 
friend, who has joined him against me, and 
| can easily counterwork the mines he himself 
| has dug. 

! Weislingen. My gracious lord — 
j Bishop. And yet — when I again look on 
thy face, again hear thy voice — it is im- 
I possible — impossible ! 

Weislingen. Farewell, good my lord ! 

Bishop. I give thee my blessing — formerly 
when we parted I was wont to say “Till we 
meet again l ” Now Heaven grant we meet 
no more ! 

Weislingen, Things may alter, 
j Bishop. Perhaps I may live to see thee ap- 
| pear as an enemy before my walls, carrying 
j havoc through the fertile plains which now 
1 owe their flourishing condition to thee. 

Weislingen. Never, my gracious lord ! 

Bishop. You cannot say so. My temporal 
neighbors all have a grudge against me — but 
j while thou wert mine — Go, Weislingen ! 
I have no more to say. Thou hast undone 
much. Go — 

Weislingen. I know not what to answer. 

\Exit Bishop. 

Enter Francis. 

j Francis. The Lady Adelaide experts you. 
i She is not well, but she will not let you depart 
| without bidding her adieu. 

Weislingen. Come. 

| Francis. Do we go then for certain ? 

Weislingen. This very night. 

Francis. I feel as if I were about to leave 
i the world — 

i Weislingen. I too, and as if besides I 
! knew not whither to go. 


SCENE VI. — Adelaide’s Apartment. 

Adelaide and Waiting-Maid. 

Maid. You are pale, gracious lady 1 
Adelaide. I love him not, yet I wish him 
! to stay — for I am fond of his company, though 
! I should dislike him for my husband. 

! Maid. Does your ladyship think he will go ? 
| Adelaide. He is even now bidding the 
i bishop farewell. 
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Maid. He has yet a severe struggle to 
undergo. 

Adelaide. What meanest thou? 

Maid. Why do you ask, gracious lady ? 
The barbed hook is in his heart — ere he tear 
it away he must bleed to death. 

Enter Weislingen. 

Weislingen. You are not well, gracious 
lady? 

Adelaide. That must be indifferent to 
you — you leave us, leave us forever : what 
matters it to you whether we live or die? 

Weislingen. You do me injustice. 

Adelaide. I judge you as you appear. 

Weislingen. Appearances are deceitful. 

Adelaide. Then you are a chameleon. 

Weislingen. Could you but see my heart— 

Adelaide. I should see fine things there. ! 

Weislingen. Undoubtedly! — You would 

find your own image — j 

Adelaide. Thrust into some dark corner 
with the pictures of defundl ancestors ! I be- 
seech you, Weislingen, consider with whom 
you speak — false words are of value only when 
they serve to veil our adlions — a discovered 
masquerader plays a pitiful part. You do not 
disown your deeds, yet your words belie them ; 
what are we to think of you ? 

Weislingen. What vou will — I am so 
agonized at refledfing on what I am, that I 
little reck for what I am taken. 

Adelaide. You came to say farewell. 

Weislingen. Permit me to kiss your hand, 
and I will say adieu ! — You remind me— 

I did not think — but I am troublesome — 

Adelaide. You misinterpret me. Since 
you will depart, I only wished to assist your 
resolution. 

Weislingen. Oh, say rather, I must ! — 
were I not compelled by my knightly word — 
my solemn engagement — 

Adelaide. Go to ! Talk of that to maid- 
ens who read the tale of Theuerdanck, and 
wish that they had such a husband. — Knightly 
word ! — Nonsense ! 

Weislingen. You do not think so? 

Adelaide. On my honor, you are dis- 
sembling. What have you promised ? and to 
whom ? You have pledged your alliance to a 
traitor to the emperor, at the very moment 
when he incurred the ban of the empire bv 
taking you prisoner. Such an agreement is 
no more binding than an extorted, unjust 
oath. And do not our laws release you from 
such oaths? Go, tell that to children, who 


believe in Riibezahl. There is something be- 
hind all this. — To become an enemy of the 
empire — a disturber of public happiness and 
tranquillity, an enemy of the emperor, the 
associate of a robber! — Thou, Weislingen, 
with thy gentle soul ! 

Weislingen. Did you but know him ! 

Adelaide, I would deal justly with Goetz. 
He has a lofty indomitable spirit, and woe to 
thee, therefore, Weislingen. Go, and persuade 
thyself thou art his companion. Go, and re- 
ceive his commands. Thou art courteous, 
gentle — 

Weislingen. And he too. 

Adelaide. But thou art yielding, and he 
is stubborn. Imperceptibly will he draw thee 
on. Thou wilt become the slave of a baron ; 
thou that mightest command princes ! — Yet it 
is cruel to make you discontented with your 
future position. 

Weislingen. Did you but know what kind- 
ness he showed me. 

Adelaide. Kindness ! — Do you make such 
a merit of that ? It was his duty. And what 
would you have lost had he adled otherwise? 
I would rather he had done so. An overbear- 
ing man like — 

Weislingen. You speak of your enemy. 

Adelaide. I speak for your freedom ; yet 
I know not why I should take so much interest 
in it. Farewell ! 

Weislingen. Permit me, but a moment. 

[ Takes her hand ' A pause . 

Adelaide. Have you aught to say? 

Weislingen. I must hence. 

Adelaide. Then go. 

Weislingen. Gracious lady, I cannot. 

Adelaide. You must. 

Weislingen. And is this your parting look ? 

Adelaide. Go, I am unwell, very inoppor- 
tunely. 

Weislingen. Look not on me thus ! 

Adelaide. Wilt thou be our enemy, and 
yet have us smile upon thee ? Go ! 

. Weislingen. Adelaide ! 

Adelaide. I hate thee ! 

Enter Francis. 

| Francis. Noble sir, the bishop inquires 
for you. 

Adelaide. Go ! go ! 

Francis. He begs you to come instantly. 

Adelaide. Go ! go ! 

Weislingen. I do not say adieu : I shall 
see you again. 

[. Exeunt Weislingen and Francis. 
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Adelaide. Thou wilt see me again ? We leave in confusion the various affairs entrusted 
must provide for that. Margaret, when he to me by the "bishop, without at least so ar- 
comes, refuse him admittance. Say I am ill, ranging them that my successor may be able 
have a headache, am asleep, anything. If this to continue where I left off. That I can do 
does not detain him, nothing will. [Exeunt, without breach of faith to Berlichingen, and 



SCENE VII . — An Ante-room. 

Weislingen ami Francis. 

Weislingen. She will not see me ! 

Francis. Night draws on; shall we saddle? 

Weislingen. She will not see me ! 

Francis. Shall I order the horses ? 

.Weislingen. It is too late ; we stay here. 

Francis. God be praised. [Exit. 

Weislingen. (Alone.) Thou stayest ! Be 
on thy guard — the temptation is great. My 
horse started at the castle gate. My good 
angel stood before him, he knew the danger j 
that awaited me. Yet it would be wrong to j 


when it is done no one shall detain me. Yet 
it would have been better that I had never 
come. But I will away — to-morrow — or next 
day : — ’tis decided ! [ Exit . 

SCENE VIII . — The Spessart 
Enter Goetz, Selbitz and George. 

Selbitz. You see it has turned out as I 
prophesied. 

Goetz. No, no, no. 

George. I tell you the truth, believe me. 
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I did as you commanded, took the dress and 
password of the Bamberg trooper, and es- 
corted some peasants of the Lower Rhine, 
who paid my expenses for my convoy. 

Selbitz. In that disguise ? It might have 
cost thee dear. 

George. So I begin to think, now that it’s 
over. A trooper who thinks of danger be- 
forehand will never do anything great. I got 
safely to Bamberg, and in the very first inn I 
heard them tell how the bishop and Weislingen 
were reconciled, and how Weislingen was to 
marry the widow of Von Walldorf. 

Goetz. Mere gossip ! 


Selbitz. His evil conscience degrades him 
more than thy condition does thee. 

George. “Art thou of Bamberg ?” said 
he. “ The Knight of Berlichingen greets 
you,” said I, “and I am to inquire — ” 
“ Come to my apartment to-morrow morn- 
ing,” quoth he, “and we will speak further.” 

Goetz. And you went? 

George. Yes, certainly, I went, and waited 
i in his ante-chamber a long, long time — and 
his pages, in their silken doublets, stared at 
me from head to foot. Stare on, thought I. 
At length I was admitted. He seemed angry. 
But what cared I ? I gave my message. He 



George. I saw him as he led her to table. 
She is lovely, by my faith, most lovely ! We 
all bowed — she thanked us all. He nodded, 
and seemed highly pleased. They passed on, 
and everybody murmured, “ What a handsome 
pair ! * * 

Goetz. That may be. 

George. Listen further. The next day as 
he went to mass, I watched my opportunity ; 
he was attended only by his squire ; I stood 
at the steps, and whispered to him as he passed, 
“ A few words from your friend Berlichingen.” 
He started — I marked the confession of guilt 
in his face. He had scarcely the heart to look 
at me — me, a poor trooper's boy ! 


began blustering like a coward who wants to 
look brave. He wondered that you should 
take him to task through a trooper’s boy. 
That angered me. “ There are but two sorts 
of people,” said I, “true men and scoundrels, 
and I serve Goetz of Berlichingen.” Then he 
began to talk all manner of nonsense, which 
ail tended to one point, namely, that you had 
hurried him into an agreement, that he owed 
you no allegiance, and would have nothing to 
do with you. 

Goetz. Hadst thou that from his own 
mouth ? 

George. That, and yet more. He threat- 
ened me — 
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Goetz. It is enough. He is lost forever. 
Faith and confidence, again have ye deceived 
ine. Poor Maria ! how am 1 to break this to 
you? 

Selbitz. I would rather lose my other leg 
than be such a rascal. 


SCENE IX . — Hall in the Bishop’s Palace 
at Bamberg. 

Adelaide and Weislingen discovered. 

Adelaide. Time begins to hang insup- 
portable heavy here. I dare not speak seri- 
ously, and I am ashamed to trifle with you. 
Ennui, thou art worse than a slow fever. 

Weislingen. Are you tired of me already? 

Adelaide. Not so much of you as of your 
society. I would you had gone when you 
wished, and that we had not detained you. 

Weislingen. Such is woman’s favor ! At 
first she fosters with maternal warmth our 
dearest hopes; and then, like an inconstant 
hen, she forsakes the nest, and abandons the 
infant brood to death and decay. 

Adelaide. Yes, you may rail at women. 
The reckless gambler tears and curses the 
harmless cards which have been the instru- 
ments of his loss. But let me tell you some- 
thing about men. What are you’ that talk 
about fickleness? You that are seldom even 
what you would wish to be. never what you 
should be. Princes in holiday garb! the envy 
of the vulgar. Oh, what would a tailor’s wife 
not give for a necklace of the pearls on the 
skirt of vour robe, which you kick back con- 
temptuously with your heels. 

Weislingen. You are severe. 

Adelaide. It is but the antistrophe to your 
song. Ere I knew you. Weislingen, I felt like 
the tailor’s wife. Hundred-tongued rumor, to 
speak without metaphor, had so extolled you, 
in quack -dodtor fashion, that I was tempted 
to wish — Oh, that I could but see this quin- 
tessence of manhood, this phoenix. Weislingen ! 
My wish was granted. 

Weislingen. And the phoenix turned out 
a dunghill cock. 

Adelaide. No, Weislingen, I took an in- 
terest in you. 

Weislingen. So it appeared. 

Adelaide. So it was — for you really sur- 
passed your reputation. The multitude prize 
only the reflection of worth. For my part, I 
do not care to scrutinize the character of those 


| whom I esteem ; so we lived on for some time. 

' I felt there was a deficiency in you, but knew 
! not what I missed ; at length my eyes were 
opened — I saw instead of the energetic being 
: who gave impulse to the affairs of a kingdom, 

| and was ever alive to the voice of fame — who 
| was wont to pile princely projeCt on projeCt, 

| till, like the mountains of the Titans, they 
reached the clouds — instead of all this, I saw 
a man as querulous as a love-sick poet, as mel- 
: ancholy as a slighted damsel, and more in- 
dolent than an old bachelor. I first ascribed 
! it to your misfortune which still lay at your 
‘ heart, and excused you as well as I could ; but 
! now that it daily becomes worse, you must 
, really forgive me if I withdraw my favor from 
you. You possess it unjustly : I bestowed it 
for life on a hero who cannot transfer it to you. 

I Weislingen. Dismiss me, then, 
i Adelaide. Not till all chance of recovery 
is lost. Solitude is fatal in your distemper. 

! Alas ! poor man ! you are as dejeCted as one 
I whose first love has proved false, and therefore 
I won’t give you up. Give me your hand, 
i and pardon what affeCtion has urged me to say. 

Weislingen. Could’st thou but love me, 

■ could’st thou but return the fervor of my pas- 
sion with the least glow of sympathy. — Ade- 
laide, thy reproaches are most unjust. Could’st 
thou but guess the hundredth part of my suffer- 
ings, thou would’ st not have tortured me so 
unmercifully with encouragement, indifference 
and contempt. You smile. To be reconciled 
, to myself after the step I have taken must be 
the work of more than one day. How can I 
plot against the man who has been so recently 
i and so vividly restored to my affection ? 

Adelaide. Strange being ! Can you love 
him whom you envy? It is like sending pro- 
visions to an enemy. 

Weislingen. I well know that here there 
must be no dallying. He is aware that I am 
again Weislingen ; and he will watch his ad- 
vantage over us. Besides, Adelaide, we are 
not so sluggish as you think. Our troopers 
are reinforced and watchful, our schemes are 
proceeding, and the Diet of Augsburg will, I 
hope, soon bring them to a favorable issue. 

Adelaide. You go there? 

Weislingen. If I could carry a glimpse 
of hope with me. [Kisses her hand . 

Adelaide. O ye infidels ! Always signs 
and wonders required. Go, Weislingen, and 
accomplish the work ! The interest of the 
bishop, yours and mine, are all so linked to- 
gether, that were it only for policy’s sake — 
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Weislingen. You jest. 

Adelaide. I do not jest. The haughty 
duke has seized my property. Goetz will not 
be slow to ravage yours; and if we do not 
hold together, as our enemies do, and gain 
over the emperor to our side, we are lost. 

Weislingen. I fear nothing. Most of 
the princes think with us. The emperor 
needs assistance against the Turks, and it is 
therefore just that he should help us in his 
turn. What rapture' for me to rescue your 
fortune from rapacious enemies ; to crush the 
mutinous chivalry of Swabia ; to restore peace 
to the bishopric, and then — 

Adelaide. One day brings on another, 
and fate is mistress of the future. 

Weislingen. But we must lend our en- 
deavors. 

Adelaide. We do so. 

Weislingen. . But seriously. 

Adelaide. Well, then, seriously. Do but 

g° — 

Weislingen. Enchantress! [. Exeunt . 


SCENE X —An Inn, 

The Bridal of a Peasant. 

[ The Bride’s Father, Bride, Bridegroom 
and other Countryfolks , Goetz of Ber- 
lichingen and Hans of Selbitz all 
discovered at table. Troopers and 
Peasants attend. 

Goetz. It was the best way thus to settle 
your lawsuit by a merry bridal. 

Bride’s Father. Better than ever I could 
have dreamed of, noble sir — to spend my days 
in quiet with my neighbor, and have a daughter 
provided for to boot. 

Bridegroom. And I to get the bone of 
contention and a pretty wife into the bargain ! 
Ay, the prettiest in the whole village. Would 
to Heaven you had consented sooner. 

Goetz. How long have you been at law? 

Bride’s Father. About eight years. I 
would rather have the fever for twice that 
time than go through with it again from the 
beginning. For these periwigged gentry never 
give a decision till you tear it out of their very 
hearts; and, after all, what do you get for your 
pains? The devil fly away with the assessor 
Sapupi for a damned swarthy Italian ! 

Bridegroom. Yes, he’s a pretty fellow ; I 
was before him twice. 


I Bride’s Father. And I thrice ; and look 
J ye, gentlemen, we got a judgment at last, 
i which set forth that he w'as as much in the 
| right as I, and I as much as he ; so there we 
| stood like a couple of fools, till a good Provi- 
, dence put it into my head to give him my 
; daughter, and the ground besides, 
j Goetz. (Drinks.) To your better under- 
I standing for the future. 

| Bride’s Father. With all my heart ! But 
i come what may, I’ll never go to law again as 
! long as I live. What a mint of money it costs ! 

For every bow made to you by a procurator, 

1 you must come down with your dollars. 

Selbitz. But there are annual imperial 
visitations. 

Bride’s Father. I have never heard of 
: them. Many an extra dollar have they con- 
\ trived to squeeze out of me. The expenses 
; are horrible. 

I Goetz. How mean you? 

! Bride’s Father. Why, look you, these 
' gentlemen of the law are always holding out 
! their hands. The assessor alone, God forgive 
him, eased me of eighteen golden guilders. 

Bridegroom. Who? 

Bride’s Father. Why. who else but 
Sapupi ? 

Goetz. That is infamous. 

1 Bride’s Father. Yes, he asked twenty; 

, and there I had to pav them in the great hall 
of his fine country-house. I thought my heart 
, would burst with anguish. For look you, my 
! lord, I am well enough off with my house and 
| little farm, but how could I raise the ready 
! cash ? I stood there, God knows how it was 
; with me. I had not a single farthing to carry 
; me on my journey. At last 1 took courage 
and told him my case: when he saw I was 
desperate, he flung me back a couple of guil- 
I ders, and sent me about my business. 

1 Bridegroom. Impossible ! Sapupi ? 

Bride’s Father. Ay, he himself 1 — What 
| do you stare at ? 

| Bridegroom. Devil take the rascal ! He 
i took fifteen guilders from me too ? 

! Bride’s Father. The deuce he did ! 

Selbitz. They call us robbers, Goetz ! 

Bride’s Father. Bribed on both sides! 
That’s why the judgment fell out so queer. 
Oh, the scoundrel ! 

Goetz. You must not let this pass un- 
noticed. 

Bride’s Father. What can we do ? 

Goetz. Why — go to Spire where there is 
| an imperial visitation ; make your complaint ; 
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they must inquire into it, and help you to your 
own again. 

Bridegroom. Does your honor think we 
shall succeed ? 

Goetz. If I might take him in hand, I 
could promise it you. 

Selbitz. The sum is worth an attempt. 

Goetz. Ay ; many a day have I ridden 
out for the fourth part of it. 

Bride’s Father. (7i? Bridegroom.) What 
think’st thou ? 

Bridegroom. We’ll try, come what 
may. 


Enter George. 

George. The Nurembergers have set out. 
Goetz. Whereabouts are they ? 

George. If we ride off quietly we shall 
just catch them in the wood betwixt Berheim 
j and Miihlbach. 

I Selbitz. Excellent ! 

; Goetz. Well, my children, God bless you, 

: and help every man to his own ! 

Bride’s Father. Thanks, gallant sir! 

, Will you not stay to supper? 

Goetz. I cannot. Adieu ! 

! [. Exeunt Goetz, Selbitz and Troopers 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I . — A Garden at Augsburg. 

Enter two Merchants of Nuremberg. 

First Merchant. We'll stand here, for 
the emperor must pass this way. He is just 
coming up the long avenue. 

Second Merchant. Who is that with him? 

First Merchant. Adelbert of Weislingen. 

Second Merchant. The bishop’s friend. 
That’s lucky ! 

First Merchant. We’ll throw ourselves 
at his feet. 

Second Merchant. See ! they come. 

Enter the Emperor and Weislingen. 

First Merchant. He looks displeased. 


1 Emperor. I am disheartened, Weislingen. 

, When I review m\ past life, 1 am read\ to 
despair. So many half — a\ . and wholly ruined 
undertakings — and all became the pettiest feu- 
datory of the empire thinks more of gratifying 
his own whims than of seconding my endeavors. 

[ The Merch \ nts thron* themselves at his feet. 

First Merchant. Most mighty ! Most 
: gracious ! 

Emperor. Who are ye? What seek ye? 

! First Merchant. Poor merchants of Nu- 
. remberg. your majesty’s devoted servants, who 
implore your aid. Goetz von Berluhingen 
! and Hans von Selbitz fell upon thirty of us as 
; we journeyed from the fair of Frankfort, under 
; an esc ort from Bamberg ; they overpowered 
• and plundered us. We implore your imperial 
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assistance to obtain redress, else we are all 
ruined men, and shall be compelled to beg our 
bread. 

Emperor. Good heavens! What is this? 
The one has but one hand, the other but one 
leg ; if they both had two hands and two legs 
what would you do then ? 

First Merchant. We most humbly be- 
seech your majesty to cast a look of compassion 
upon our unfortunate condition. 

Emperor. How is this? — If a merchant 
loses a bag of pepper, all Germany is to rise 
in arms; but when business is to be done, in 
which the imperial majesty and the empire are 
interested, should it concern dukedoms, prin- 
cipalities, or kingdoms, there is* no bringing 
you together. 

Weisungen. You come at an unseasonable 
time. Go, and stay at Augsburg for a few 
days. 

Merchants. We make our most humble 
obeisance. [ Exeunt Merchants. 

Emperor. Again new disturbances ; they 
multiply like the hydra’s heads! 

Weisungen. And can only be extirpated 
with fire and sword. 

Emperor. Do you think so? 

Weisungen. Nothing seems to me more 
advisable, could your majesty and the princes 
but accommodate your other unimportant dis- 
putes. It is not the body of the state that 
complains of this malady — Franconia and 
Swabia alone glow with the emt>ers of civil 
discord ; and even there many of the nobles 
and free barons long for quiet. Could we but 
crush Sickingen. Selbitz — and — and — and Ber- 
lichingen, the others would fall asunder; for it 
is the spirit of these knights which quickens the 
turbulent multitude. 

Emperor. Fain would I spare them ; they 
are noble and hardy. Should I be engaged in 
war, they would follow me to the field. 

Weisungen. It is to be wished they had 
at all times known their duty; moreover it 
would be dangerous to reward their mutinous 
bravery by offices of trust. For it is exactly 
this imperial mercy and forgiveness which they 
have hitherto so grievously abused, and upon 
which the hope and confidence of their league 
rest, and this spirit cannot be quelled till we 
have wholly destroyed their power in the eyes 
of the world, and taken from them all hope 
of ever recovering their lost influence. 

Emperor. You advise severe measures, 
then ? 

Weisungen. I see no other means of 


quelling the spirit of insurrection which has 
seized upon whole provinces. Do we not al- 
ready hear the bitterest complaints from the 
nobles, that their vassals and serfs rebel against 
them, question their authority, and threaten to 
curtail their hereditary prerogatives? A pro- 
ceeding which would involve the most fearful 
. consequences. 

j Emperor. This were a fair occasion for 
proceeding against Berlichingen and Selbitz; 
but I will not have them personally injured. 

, Could they be taken prisoners, they should 
swear to renounce their feuds, and to remain 
in their own castles and territories upon their 
knightly parole. At the next session of the 
Diet we will propose this plan. 

Weisungen. A general exclamation of 
joyful assent will spare >our majesty the trouble 
of particular detail. \Exeunt. 


SCENE W.—Jaxthausen. 

Enter Goetz and Franz von Sickingen. 

Sicking en. Yes, my friend, I come to beg 
the heart and hand of your noble sister. 

Goetz. I would you had come sooner. 
Weislingen, during his imprisonment, obtained 
her affections, proposed for her, and I gave my 
consent. I let the bird loose, and he now de- 
spises the benevolent hand that fed him in his 
distress. He flutters about to seek his food, 
God knows upon what hedge. 

Sickingen. Is this so? 

Goetz. Even as I tell you. 

Sickingen. He has broken a double bond. 
*Ti* well for you that you were not more closely 
allied with the traitor. 

Goetz. The poor maiden passes her life in 
lamentation and prayer. 

Sickingen. I will comfort her. 

Goetz. What ! Could you make up your 
mind to marry a forsaken — 

Sickingen. It is to the honor of \ou both 
to have been deceived by him. Should the 
poor girl be caged in a cloister because the 
first man who gained her love proved a villain? 
Not so ; I insist on it. She shall be mistress 
of my castles ! 

Goetz. I tell you he was not indifferent to 
her. 

| Sickingen. Do you think I cannot efface 
the recollection of such a wretch ? Let us go 
. to her. [ Exeunt . 
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SCENE III. — The Camp of the Party sent to 
execute the Imperial Mandate. 

Imperial Captain and Officers discovered. 

Captain. We must be cautious, and spare 
our people as much as possible. Besides, we 
have strift orders to overpower and take him 
alive. It will be difficult to obey ; for who 
will engage with him hand to hand ? 

First Officer. ’Tis true. And he will 
fight like a wild boar. Besides, he has never in 
his whole life injured any of us, so each will 
be glad to leave to the other the honor of risk- 
ing life and limb to please the emperor. 

Second Officer. ’Twere shame to us 
should we not take him. Had I him once 
by the ears, he should not easily escape. 

First Officer. Don’t seize him with your 
teeth, however, he might chance to run away 
with your jaw-bone. My good >oung sir, such 
men are not taken like a runaway thief. 

Second Officer. We shall see. 

Captain. By this time he must have had 
our summons. We must not delay. I mean 
to despatch a troop to watch his motions. 

Second Officer. Let me lead it. 

Captain. You are unacquainted with the 
country. 

Second Officer. I have a servant who 
was born and bred here. 

Captain. That will do. [. Exeunt . 


SCENE W .—Jaxthausen. 

Sickingen. (Alone.) All goes as I wish! 
She was somewhat startled at my proposal, and 
looked at me from head to foot ; I’ll wager 
she was comparing me with her gallant. 
Thank Heaven I can stand the scrutiny ! 
She answered little and confusedly. So much 
the better ! Let it work for a time. A pro- 
posal of marriage does not come amiss after 
such a cruel disappointment. 

Enter Goetz. 

Sickingen. What news, brother? 

Goetz. They have laid me under the ban. 

Sickingbn. How? 

Goetz. There, read the edifying epistle. 
The emperor has issued an edidt against me, 
which gives my body for food to the beasts of 
the earth and the fowls of the air. 

Sickingen. They shall first furnish them 
with a dinner themselves. I am here in the 
very nick of time. 


Goetz. No, Sickingen, you must leave me. 
Your great undertakings might be ruined 
should you become the enemy of the emperor 
at so unseasonable a time. Besides, you can 
be of more use to me by remaining neutral. 
The worst that can happen is my being made 
prisoner ; and then your good word with the 
emperor, who esteems you, may rescue me 
from the misfortune into which your untimely 
assistance would irremediably plunge us both. 
To what purpose should you do otherwise? 
These troops are marching against me; and 
if they knew we were united, their numbers 
would only be increased, and our |>osition 
would consequently be no better. The em- 
peror is at the fountain-head; and I should 
; be utterly ruined were it as easy to inspire 
| soldiers with courage as to collect them into 
1 a body. 

; Sickingen. But I can privately reinforce 
you with a score of troopers. 

Goetz. Good. I have already ^ent George 
to Selbitz, and to my people in the neighbor- 
hood. My dear brother, when my forces are 
collected, they will be such a troop as few 
princes can bring together. 

Sickingen. It will be small against the 
multitude. 

Goetz. One wolf is too many for a whole 
flock of sheep. 

Sickingen. But if they have a good shep- 
herd ? 

Goetz. Never fear ! They are all hire- 
lings ; and then even the best knight can do 
but little if he cannot act as he pleases. It 
happened once that, to oblige the palsgrave, 
I went to serve against Conrad Schotten : they 
then presented me with a paper of instructions 
from the chancery, which set forth — Thus and 
thus must you proceed. I threw down the 
paper before the magistrates, and told them I 
could not a6t according to it ; that something 
might happen unprovided for in my instruc- 
tions, and that I must use my own eves and 
judge what >vas best to be done, 
i Sickingen. Good luck, brother! I will 
I hence, and send thee w'hat men I can collect 
in haste. 

Goetz. Come first to the women, I left 
them together. I would you had her consent 
before you depart ! Then send me the troopers, 
and come back in private to carry away mv 
Maria ; for my castle, I fear, will shortly be 
no abode for women. 

Sickingen. We will hope for the best. 

| [Exeunt. 
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SCENE V. — Bamberg. Adelaide’s Chamber . 

Adelaide and Francis. j 

Adelaide. They have already set out to 
enfoi<e the ban against both? 

Francis. Yes; and my master has the 
happiness of marching against >our enemies. ' 
I would gladly have gone also, however re- 
joiced I always am at being despatched to you. 
Hut I will away instantly, and soon return with 
good news; my master has allowed me to do so. j 

Adelaide. How is he? i 

Francis. He is well, and commanded me 
to kiss your hand. i 

Adelaide. There ! — Thv lips glow. I 

Francis. (A side , pressing his breast. ) H e re ' 
glows something yet more fiery. ( Aloud. ) Gra- 
cious lad\ , your servants are the most fortunate 
of beings ! 

Adelaide. Who goes against Herlichingen? 

Francis. The Baron \on Sirau. Farewell! 
Dearest, most gracious lad), I must awaj. 
Forget me not ! 

Adelaide. Thou must first take some rest 
and lefreshment. 

Francis. I need none, for I have seen you ! 

I am neither weary nor hungry. 

Adelaide. I know thy fidelity. 

Francis. Ah, gracious lad\ ! j 

Adelaide. You can never hold out; you i 
must repose and refresh yourself. 

Francis. You are too kind to a poor 
youth. [ Exit. 

Adelaide. The tears stood in his eyes. I 
love him from my heart. Never did man at- 
tach himself to me with such warmth of affec- 
tion. [Exit. 


SCENE VI. — Jaxthausen. \ 

| 

Goetz and George. 

George. He wants to speak with you in 
person. I do not know him — he is a tall, j 
well-made man, with keen dark eyes. 

Goetz. Admit him. [/s.v// George. 

Enter Terse. j 

Goetz. God save you ! What bring you? 

Terse. Myself : not much, but such as it 
is, it is at your service. 

Goetz. You are welcome, doubly welcome ! 

A brave man, and at a time when, far from ex- 
pecting new friends, I was in hourly fear of ■ 
losing the old. Your name? j 

Terse. Franz Terse. | 


Goetz. I thank you, Franz, for making 
me acquainted with a brave man ! 

Terse. I made you acquainted with me 
once before, but then you did not thank me 
for my pains. 

Goetz. 1 have no recollection of you. 

Terse. I should be sorry if you had. Do 
you recoiled! when, to please the palsgrave, 
you rode against Conrad Schotten, and went 
through Hassfurt on an Alt-hallow eve? 

Goetz. I remember it well. 

Terse. And twenty-five troopers encoun- 
tered you in a village by the way? 

Goetz. Exadtly. I at first took them for 
only twelve. I divided my party, which 
amounted to but sixteen, and halted in the 
village behind the barn, intending to let them 
ride by. Then I thought of falling upon them 
in the rear, as I had concerted with the other 
troop. 

Terse. We saw you, however, and sta- 
tioned ourselves on a height above the village. 
You drew up beneath the hill and halted. 
When we ]>erceived that you did not intend 
to come up to us we rode down to you. 

Goetz. And then I saw for the first time 
that I had thrust my hand into the fire. Five- 
and- twenty against eight is no jesting business. 
Everard Truchsess killed one of my followers, 
for which I knocked him off his horse. Had 
they all behaved like him and one other 
trooper, it would have been all over with me 
and my little band. 

Terse. And that trooper — 

Goetz. Was as gallant a fellow as I ever 
saw. He attac ked me fiercely ; and w r hen I 
thought I had given him enough and was en- 
gaged elsewhere, he was upon me again, and 
laid on like a fur)’ : he cut quite through my 
armor, and wounded me in the arm. 

Lf.rse. Have you forgiven him? 

Goetz. He pleased me only too well. 

Terse. I hope then you have cause to be 
contented w ith me, since the proof of my valor 
was on your own person. 

Goetz. Art thou he? O welcome! wel- 
come! Canst thou boast, Maximilian, that 
amongst thy followers thou hast gained one 
after this fashion ? 

Terse. I wonder you did not sooner hit 
upon me. 

Goetz. How could I think that the man 
would engage in my service who did his best 
to overpower me ? 

Terse. Even so, my lord. From my youth 
upwards I have served as a trooper, and have 





had a tussle with many a knight. I was over- 
joyed when we met \ou ; for I had heard of 
your prowess, and wished to know you. You 
saw I gave way, and that it was not from 
cowardice, for 1 returned to the charge. In 
short, I learned to know you, and from that 
hour I resolved to enter your sen ice. 

Goetz. How long wilt thou engage with 
me ? 

I -erse. For a year, without pay. 

Goetz. N T o; thou shalt have as the others; 
nay more, a* befits him who gave me so much 
work at Remlin. 

Enter George. 

Georoe. Hans of Selbitz greets vou. To- 
morrow he will be here with fifty men. 

Goetz. ’Ti* well. 

George. There is a troop of Imperialist* 
riding down the hill, doubtless to reconnoitre. 

Goetz. How many? 

George. About fifty. 

Goetz. Only fifty ! Come, I^rse, we’ 11 
have a slash at them, so that when Selbitz 
comes he may find some work done to his 
hand. 

Lkrse. 'Twill be capital practice. 

Goetz. To horse ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE \ II . — A Wood on the borders of a 
Morass. 


77c>o Imperialist Troopers meeting 

Firm- Imperiaiist. What dost thou here? 

Second Implriai.ni. I have lea\e of ab- 
sence for ten minute*. Ever since our quarters 
were bear up last night I have had such uolent 
attacks that I can’t sit on horseback for two 
minutes together. 

First 1mpekiai.ni. I* the party far ad- 
vanced ? 

Second Imperialist. About three miles 
into the wood 

Firm Imperialism Then why are you 
playing truant here? 

Second Imperialist. Prithee, betray me 
not. I am going to the next village to see if 
I cannot get some warm bandage* to relieve 
my complaint. But whence come*t thou? 

First Imperialism I am bringing our 
officer *oine wine and meat from the nearest 
village. 

Second Imperialist. So, so ' he stuff* 
himself under our very noses, and we must 
starve ; a fine example ! 

Firm Imperialist. Come back with me, 
rascal ! 
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Second Imperialism Call me a fool, if 1 
do ! There are plenty i.i our troop who would 
gladly fast, to be a^> far awa\ as I am. 

[ Tramping of horses heard. 

First Imperialist. Hear’stthou? — Horsed 

Second Imperialism. Oh dear! oh dear! 

First Imperialism I’ll get up into this 
tree. 

Second Imperialist. And I’ll hide among 
the rushes. [ They hide themselves. 

Enter on horseback , Goeiz. LkksE. George 
and Troopers, ail completely armed 

Goeiz. A\va\ into the wood, b\ the ditch 
on the left, — then we ha\e them m the rear. 

[ They gallop off . 

P'irm Imperialist. (Descending ) This U 
a bad business — Michael ! — He answers not — 
Michael, they are gone ! ( Goes towards the 

marsh.) Alas, he is stink! — Michael! — He 
hears me not : he is suffocated. — Poor coward, 
art thou done for? — We are slain.— Enemies ! 
Enemies on all sides ! 

Re-enter Goetz and Georoe on horseback . 

Goetz. Yield thee, fellow, or thou diest ’ 

Imperialism Spare my life! 

Goetz. Thy sword ! — George, lead him to 
the other prisoners whom Lerse is guarding 
yonder in the wood. — I must pursue their 
fugitive leader. [ Exit. 

Imperialist. What ha^ become of the 
knight, our officer? 

George. My master struck him head over 
heels from his horse, so that his plume stuck 
in the mire. His troopers got him up. and off 
they were as if the de\il were behind them. 

(Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII. — Camp of the Imperialists. 

Captain and Imrvt Orncr.R. 

First Officer. The\ fly from afar towards 
the camp. 

Captain. He is most likely hard at their 
heels. Draw out fifty as far as the mill ; if he 
follows tip the pursuit too far you may perhaps 
entrap him. (Exit Officer. 

The Second Officer is borne in. 

Captain. How now, nn young sir — have 
you got a cracked headpiece ? 

Officer. A plague upon you ! The stoutest 
helmet went to shivers like glass. The de- 


mon ! — he ran upon me as if he would strike 
me into the earth ! 

Capiain. Thank God that you have escaped 
with your life. 

Officer. There is little left to be thankful 
for ; two of my ribs are broken — w here’s the 
surgeon ? (He is carried off. 


SCENE IX. — faxthausen . 

Enter Goetz and Selbitz. 

Goetz. And what say you to the ban, 
Selbitz ? 

Sf.lbitz. ’Tis a trick of Weislingen’s. 

Goetz. Do you think so? 

Selhitz. I do not think — I know it. 

Gof.i z. How so ? 

Selbitz. He was at the Diet, I tell thee, 
and near the emperor's person. 

Goeiz. Well then, we shall frustrate 
another of his schemes. 

^ELIUTZ. I hope so. 

Goetz. We will away, and course these 
hares. 


SCENE X. — The Imperial Camp. 

Captain. Officers and Followers. 

Captain. We shall gam nothing at this 
work, sirs ! He beats one troop after another ; 
and whoever escaj>e* death or captivity would 
rather fly to Turkey than return to the camp. 
Thus our force diminishes daily. We must 
attack him once for all, and in earnest. I will 
go myself, and he shall find with whom he has 
to deal. 

Officer. We are all content ; but he is so 
welt acquainted with the country, and knows 
every path and ravine so thoroughly, that he 
will be as difficult to find as a rat in a barn. 

Capiain. I warrant you we’ll ferret him 
out. On towards Jaxthausen ! Whether he 
like it or not, he must come to defend his 
castle. 

Officer. Shall our whole force march? 

Captain. Yes, certainly — do you know 
that a hundred of us arc melted away already? 

Officer. Then let us away with speed, 
before the whole snowball dissolves ; for 
this is warm work, and we stand here like 
butter in the sunshine. 

(Exeunt — a march sounded \ 
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SCENE XI.— Mountains and a Wood. ( 

Goetz, Selbitz rf//</ Troopers. ! 

Goetz. They arc coming in full force. It was , 
high time that Sickingen’s troopers joined us. i 

Selbitz. We will divide our party* — I will 1 
take the left hand by the hill. 

Goetz. Good — and do thou, I>erse, lead 
fifty men straight through the wood on the j 
right. They are coming across the heath — I 
will draw up opposite to them. George, stay ! 
by me — when you see them attack me, then | 


fall upon their flank : we’ll beat the knaves 
into a mummy — they little think \\e can fat e 
them. [ Ex eu tit. 

SCENE XII. — A Heath — on one side an 
Eminence , 7* nth a ruined Tower , on the 
other the Eorest . 

Enter marching, the Captain of the Impe- 
rialists with Ofmckrs and his Squadron. 
Drums and standards . 

Captain. He halN upon the heath ! that’s 
too impudent. He shall smart for it — what ! 







Goetz von Berlichingen. 


not fear the torrent that threatens to over- 
whelm him ! 

Officer. I had rather you did not head 
the troops ; he looks as if he meant to plant 
the first that comes upon him in the mire with 
his head down most. Prithee, ride in the rear. 

Captain. Not so. 

Officer. I entreat you. You are the knot 
which unites this bundle of hazel-twigs; loose 
it, and he will break them separately like so 
many reeds. 

Captain. Sound, trumpeter — and let us 
blow him to hell ! 

[A charge sounded. Exeunt in full career. 

Selbitz, with his Troopers, comes from 
behind the lull , galloping . 

Selbitz. Follow me ! They shall wish 
that they could multiply their hands. 

[ They gallop across the stage , et exeunt, j 

Loud alarm — Lerse and his party sally j 
from the wood. 

Lerse. Ho ! to the rescue ! Goetz is al- 
most surrounded. — Gallant Selbitz, thou hast 
cut thy way — we will sow the heath with these 
thistle heads. [ Gallop off. 

A loud alarm , with shouting and firing for 
some minutes. Selbitz is borne in wounded 
by two Troopers. 

Selbitz. Leave me here, and hasten to 
Goetz. 

First Trooper. Let us stay, sir — you need 
our aid. 

Selbitz. Get one of you on the watch- 
tower, and tell me how it goes. 

First Trooper. How shall I get up? 

Second Trooper. Mount upon my shoul- 
ders — you can then reach the ruined part, and 
thence scramble up to the opening. 

[First Trooper gets up into the tower. 

First Trooper. Alas, sir ' 

Selbitz. What seest thou ? 

First Trooper. Your troopers fly towards 
the hill. 

Selbitz Rascally cowards 1 I would that 
they stood their ground, and I had a ball 
through my head ! Ride, one of you, full 
sjieed ! Curse and thunder them back to the 
field ! Seest thou Goetz ! 

[Exit Second Trooper. 

Trooper. I see hi^ three black feathers 
floating in the mid^t of the wavy tumult. 

Selbitz. Swim, brave swimmer! I he here. 

Trooper. A white plume — whose is that? 


! Selbitz. The captain’s, 

j Trooper. Goetz gallops upon him — crash! 

! Down he goes ! 

Selbitz. The captain ? 

Trooper. Yes, sir. 

Selbitz. Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Trooper. Alas ! alas ! I see Goetz no more. 
Selbitz. Then die, Selbitz ! 
j Trooper. A dreadful tumult where he 

I stood — George’s blue plume vanishes too. 

| Selbitz. Come down ! Dost thou not see 
Lerse? 

Trooper. No. Everything is in confusion. 

Selbitz. No more. Corfie down. — How 
do Sickingen’s men bear themselves? 

Trooper. Well — one of them flies to the 
wood — another — another — a whole troop. 
Goetz is lost ! 

Selbitz. Come down. 

Trooper. I cannot. — Hurrah ! hurrah ! I 
see Goetz, I see George. 

Selbitz. On horseback ? 

Trooper. Ay, ay, high on horseback ! 
Victory ! victory !— they fly. 

Selbitz. The Imperialists ? 

Trooper. Yes, standard and all, Goetz 
behind them. They disperse, — Goetz reaches 
the ensign — he seizes the standard ; he halts. 
A handful of men rally round him. My com- 
| rade reaches him — they come this way. 

| Enter Goetz, George, Lerse atui Troopers, 
j on horseback. 

Selbitz. Joy to thee, Goetz ! Victory ! 

* victory ! 

Goetz. (Dismounting.) Dearly, dearly 
: bought. Thou art wounded, Selbitz ! 

! Selbitz. But thou dost live and hast con- 
quered ! I have done little ; and my dogs 
I of troopers ! How hast thou come off ? 

; Goetz. For the present, well ! And here 
j I thank George, and thee, Lerse, for my life. 

I unhorsed the captain, they stabbed my horse, 

, and pressed me hard. George cut his way to 
: me, and sprang off his horse. I threw my- 
self like lightning upon it, and he appeared 
suddenh like a thunderbolt upon another. 
How earnest thou by thy steed ? 

George. A fellow struck at you from be- 
hind: as he raised his cuirass in the a <51, I 
stabbed him with my dagger. Down he came; 
and so I rid \ouof an enemy, and helped my- 
self to a horse. 

Goetz. There we held together till Francis 
here came to our help ; and thereupon we 
mowed our w’av out. 
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Lerse. The hounds whom I led were to 
have mowed their way m, till our scythes met, 
but they fled like Imperialists. 

Goetz. Friend and foe all fled, except 
this little band who protected my rear. I had 
enough to do with the fellow* in front, but the 
fall of their captain dismayed them; they 
wavered, and fled. I have their banner, and 
a few prisoners. 

Selbitz. The captain has escaped you ? 

Goetz. They rescued him in the scuffle. 
Come, lads, come, Selbitz — Make a litter of 
lances and boughs: thou canst not mount a 
horse, come to my castle. They are scattered, 
but we are very few; and I know not what 
troops they may have in reserve. I will be 
your host, my friends. Wine will taste well 
after such an acflion. 

[. Exeunt , carrying Selbitz. 


SCENE XIII. — The Camp . 

The Captain and Imperialists. 

Captain. I could kill you all with my own 
hand.— What 1 to turn tail ! He had not a 
handful of men left. To give way before one 
man ! No one will believe it but those who 
wish to make a jest of us. Ride round the 
country, you, and you, and you : collect our 
scattered soldiers, or cut them down wherever 
you find them. We must grind these notches 
out of our blades, even should we spoil our 
swords in the operation. [ Exeunt . 


SCENE XIV. — - faxthausen . 

Goetz, Lerse and George. 

Goetz. We must not lose a moment. Mv 
poor fellows, I dare allow you no rest. Gallop 
round and strive to enlist troopers, appoint 
them to assemble at Weilern, where they will 
be most secure. Should we delav a moment, 
they will be before the castle. — ( Exeunt Lerse 
and George ) — I must send out a scout. This 
begins to grow warm. — If we had but brave 
foemen to deal with ! But these fellows are 
only formidable through their number. [ Exit . 

Enter Sickingen and Maria. 

Maria. I beseech thee, dear Sickingen. do 
not leave my brother ! His horsemen, your 
own, and those of Selbitz, all are scattered ; 


he is alone. Selbitz has tjeen carried home 
to his cast ie wounded. I fear the w'orst. 

Sickingen. Be comforted, I will not leave 
him. 

Enter Goeiz. 

Goetz. Come to the chapel; the priest 
waits; in a few minutes you shall be united. 
Sickingen. Let me remain with \ou. 

(ion 7 . You must tome now to the chapel. 
Sickingen. Willingly : — and then — 
Goetz . Then you go your wav. 

Sickingen. Goetz \ 

Goeiz. Will you not to tne chapel? 
Sickingen. Come, come ! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE XV. — Camp. 

C aptain Offic eks. 

Captain. How manv are we in all? 

Oeiicek. A hundred and fifty — 

Captain. Out of four hundred. — That is 
bad. Set out for Juxthausen at once, before 
he collects hi* forces and attacks us on the 
way. 


SCENE XVI. — Jo \ than sen. 

Goetz. Elizabeth. Maria and Sickingen. 

Goetz. God bless you. give happv 
da\*, and keep those for your children which 
he denies to \ou ! 

Emzvreth. And may they be \ irtuous as 
you — then let come w'hat will. 

Sickingen. I thank you. — And vou, im 
Maria ! As I led \ou to the altar, so shall you 
lead me to happiness. 

Maria. Our pilgrimage will be together 
toward* that distant and promised land. 

Goftz. A prosperous journev. 

Maria. That was not what I meant. — We 
do not leave vou. 

Goetz. Vou must, sister. 

Maria. Y'ou are very harsh, brother. 

Goetz. And you more affectionate than t 
prudent. 

Enter Gtoroe. 

George. (Aside to Gorrz. J I can colled* 
no troopers. One was inclined to come, but 
he changed his mind and refused. 

Goetz. ( To G forge. ) Tis well, George. 
Fortune begins to look coldly on me. I fore- 
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boded it, however. (Aloud.) Sickingen, I 
entreat you, depart this very evening. Per- 
suade Maria. — You are her husband — let her 
feel it. — When women come across our under- 
takings, our enemies are more secure in the 
open field, than they would else be in their 
castles. 

Enter a Trooper. 

Trooper. (Aside to Goetz. ) The Im- 
perial squadron is in full and rapid march 
hither. 

Goetz. I have roused them with stripes 
of the rod ! How many are they? 

Trooper. About two hundred. — They can 
scarcely be six miles from us. 

Goetz. Have they passed the river yet? 

Trooper. No, mv lord. 

Goetz. Had I but fifty men, they should 
not cross it. Hast thou seen Lerse? 

Trooper. No, my lord. 

Goeiz, Tell all to hold themselves ready. 
— We must part, dear friends. Weep on, my 
gentle Maria; many a moment of happiness 
is yet in store for thee. It is better thou 
should’st weep on thy wedding-day than that 
present joy should be the forerunner of future 
misery.- — Farewell, Maria ! — Farewell, brother ! 

Maria. I cannot leave you, sister. Dear 
brother, let us stay. Dost thou value my hus- 
band so little as to refuse his help in thy ex- 
tremity ? 

Goetz. Yes — it is gone far with me. Per- 
haps my fall is near. You are but beginning 
life, and should separate your lot from mine. 

I have ordered your horses to be saddled : you 
must away instantly. 

Maria. Brother ! brother ! 

Elizabeth. ( To Sickingen. ) Yield to his 
wishes. Speak to her. 

Sickingen. Dear Maria ! we must go. 

Maria. Thou too? My heart will break ! 

Goetz. Then stay. In a few hours my 
castle will be surrounded. 

Maria. (Weeping bitterly.) Alas! alas! 

Goetz. We will defend ourselves as long 
as we can. 

Maria. Mother of God, have mercy upon 
us ! 

Goetz. And at last w*e must die or sur- 
render. Thv tears will then have involved 
thy noble husband in the same misfortune with 
me. 

Maria. Thou torturest me ! 

Goetz. Remain ! remain ! We shall be 
taken together ! Sickingen, thou wilt fall into 


the pit with me, out of which I had hoped thou 
should’st have heli>ed me. 

Maria. We will away. — Sister — sister ! 

Goetz. Place her in safety, and then think 
of me. 

Sickingen. Never will I repose a night by 
her side till I know thou art out of danger. 

Goetz. Sister ! dear sister ! [ Kisses her. 

Sickingen. Away ! away ! 

Goetz. Yet one moment ! I shall see \ou 
again. Be comforted, w r e shall meet again. 
(Exeunt Sickingen and Maria. ) I urged 
her to depart — yet when she leaves me what 
would I not give to detain her ! Elizabeth, thou 
stavest with me. 

Elizabeth. Till death! [Exit. 

Goetz. Whom God loves, to him may He 
give such a wife. 

Enter George. 

George. They are near ! I saw them from 
the tower. The sun is rising, and I perceived 
their lances glitter. I cared no more for them 
than a cat would for a whole army of mice. 
’Tis true 7t>e play the mice at present. 

Goetz. Look to the fastenings of the 
gates; barricade them with beams and stones. 
(Exit George. ) We’ll exercise their pa- 
tience, and they may chew away their valor 
in biting their nails. (A trumpet from with- 
out. Goetz goes to the window.) Aha ! Here 
comes a red -coated rascal to ask me whether I 
will be a scoundrel! What says he? (The 
voice of the Herald is heard indistinctly , as 
from a distance. Goetz mutters to himself. ) 
A rope for thy throat ! ( Tone again.) “Of- 

fended majesty!” — Some priest has drawn up 
that proclamation. ( Voice concludes , and 
Goetz answers from the window.) Surrender 
— -surrender at discretion-. With whom speak 
you? Am I a robber? Tell your captain, 
that for the emperor I entertain, as I have ever 
done, all due respect ; but as for him, he 
may — [Shuts the window with violence. 


SCENE XVII.— The kitchen. 

Elizabeth preparing food. Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. You have hard work, my poor 
wife ! 

Elizabeth. Would it might last ! But you 
can hardly hold out long. 

Goetz. We have not had time to provide 
ourselves. 
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Elizabeth. And so many people as you 
have been wont to entertain. The wine is 
well-nigh finished. 

Goetz* If we can but hold out a certain 
tune, they must propose a capitulation. We 
are doing them some damage, I promise you. 
They shoot the whole day, and only wound 
our walls and break our windows. Lerse is 
a gallant fellow. He slips about with his 


Enter Lerse with a bullet-mould . Servants 
with coals . 

Lerse. Set them down, and then go and 
see for lead about the house ; meanwhile 1 will 
make shift with this. ( Cioes to the windoiv, and 
takes out the leaden frames.) Everything must 
be turned to account. So it is in this world- 
no one knows what a thing may come to : the 
glazier who made these frames little thought 



there j that the lead here was to give one of his grand- 
f Firing. 1 sons his last headache; and the father that be- 
got me little knew whether the fowls of heaven 
or the worms of the earth would pick my bones. 


gun: if a rogue comes too nigh — Pop ! 
he lies ! 

Enter Trooper. 

Trooper, We want live coals, gracious 
lady ! 

Goetz. For what ? 

Trooper. Our bullets are spent ; we must 
cast some new ones. 

Goetz. How goes it with the powder? 

Trooper. There is as yet no want: we 
save our fire. 

[Firing at internals . Exeunt Goetz and 
Elizabeth. 


j Enter George with a leaden spout . 

I George. Here’s lead for thee ! If you hit 

I with only half of it, not one will return to tell 
his majesty, “ Thy servants have sped ill !” 
Lerse. ( Cutting it down.) A famous piece 1 
George. The rain must seek some other 
1 wa\. Tin not afraid of it — a brave trooper 
and a smart shower will alwa\s find their road. 

| [ They cast balls. 
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on the roof to get the lead. He killed a 
pigeon that sat near me ; it fell into the spout. 

I thanked him for my dinner, and went hack 
with the double booty. [ They cast balls . 

Lerse. Now let us load, and go through 
the castle to earn our dinner. 

Enter GoETZ. 

Goetz. Stay, Lerse, I must speak with 
thee. I will not keep thee, George, from the 
sport. [Exit George. 

Goetz. They offer terms. 

Lerse. I will go and hear what they have ; 
to say. 

Goetz. They will require me to enter my- 


Lf.rse. It is worth the asking. We will 
demand a safe-con du<5t, and I will sally out. 


SCENE XVIII . — A Hall. 

Goetz, Elizabeth, George and Troopers 
at table. 

Goetz. Danger unites us, my friends ! Be 
of good cheer; don’t forget the bottle! The 
flask is empty. Come, another, dear wife ! 
(Elizabeth shakes her head.) Is there no 
more ? 
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Elizabeth. (Aside.) Only one, which I j 
have set apart for you. I 

Goetz. Not so, my love ! Bring it out ; ! 
they need strengthening more than I, for it is | 
my quarrel. ! 

Elizabeth. Fetch it from the cupboard. ! 

Goetz. It is the last, and I feel as if we : 
need not spare it. It is long since I have j 
been so merry. (They fill.) To the health 
of the emperor ! 

All. Long live the emperor ! 

Goetz. Be it our last word when we die 1 ! 
I love him, for our fate is similar; but I am ! 
happier than he. To please the princes, he j 
must direct his imperial squadrons against | 
mice, while the rats gnaw his possessions. — I j 
know he often wishes himself dead, rather j 
than to be any longer the soul of such a : 
crippled body. ( They fill. ) It will just go 
once more round. And when our blood runs 
low, like this flask — when we pour out its last j 
ebbing drop (empties the wine drop by drop ■ 
into his goblet) — what then shall be our cry? j 

George. Freedom forever ! j 

Goetz. Freedom forever ! 

All. Freedom forever ! ! 

Goetz. And if that survive us we can die : 
happy; for our spirits shall see our children's 
children and their emperor happy ! Did the 
servants of princes show the same filial attach- 
ment to their masters as you to me — did their 
masters serve the emperor as I would serve 
him — 

George. Things would be widely different. ; 

Goetz. Not so much so as it would appear. 
Have I not known worthy men among the 
princes? And can the race be extinft? Men, 
happy in their own minds and in their sub- 
jects, who could bear a free, noble brother in 
their neighborhood without harboring either > 
fear or envy ; whose hearts expanded when ! 
they saw their table surrounded by their free 
equals, and who did not think the knights unfit 
companions till they had degraded themselves 
by courtly homage. : 

George. Have you known such princes? 

Goetz. Ay, truly. As long as I live I , 
shall recoiled how the Landgrave of Hanau 
made a grand hunting-party, and the princes 
and free feudatories dined under the open 
heaven, and the country-people all thronged ! 
to see them ; it was no selfish masquerade in- 1 


stituted for his own private pleasure or vanity. 
To see the great round-headed peasant lads 
and the pretty brown girls, the sturdy hinds, 
and the venerable old men, a crowd of happy 
faces, all as merry as if they rejoiced in the 
splendor of their master, which he shared with 
them under God’s free sky ! 

George. He must have been as good a 
master as you. 

Goetz. And may we not hope that many 
such will rule together some future dav, to 
whom reverence to the emperor, peace and 
friendship with their neighbors, and the love 
of their vassals, shall be the best and dearest 
family treasure handed down to their children’s 
children? Every one will then keep and im- 
prove his own, instead of reckoning nothing 
as gain that is not stolen from his neighbors. 

George. And should we have no more 
forays ? 

Goetz. Would to God there were no rest- 
less spirits in all Germany ! — we should still 
have enough to do ! We would clear the 
mountains of wolves, and bring our peaceable 
laborious neighbor a dish of game from the 
wood, and eat it together. Were that not full 
employment, we would join our brethren, and, 
like cherubims with flaming swords, defend the 
frontiers of the empire against those wolves the 
Turks, and those foxes the French, and guard 
for our beloved emperor both extremities of 
his extensive empire. That would be a life, 
George ! To risk one’s head for the safety of 
all Germany, f George springs up.) Whither 
away ? 

George. Alas ! I forgot we were be- 
sieged — besieged bv the very emperor ; and 
before we can expose our lives in his defence, 
we must risk them for our liberty. 

Goetz. Be of good cheer. 

Enter Lerse. 

Lerse. Freedom ! freedom ! The cowardly 
poltroons — the hesitating, irresolute asses ! You 
are to depart with men, weapons, horses and 
armor; provisions you are to leave behind. 

Goetz. They will hardly find enough to 
exercise their jaws. 

Lerse. (Aside to Goetz J Have you 

hidden the plate and money ? 

Goetz. No ! Wife, go with Lerse ; he 
has something to tell thee. [. Exeunt 
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SCENE XIX. — The Court of the Castle . 


George. (In the stable . Sings.) 



urchin once, as I have heard, 

Ha ! ha ! 

Had caught and caged a little bird, 

Sa ! sa ! 

Ha ! ha ! 

Sa ! sa ! 

He viewed the prize with heart elate, 

Ha ! ha ! 

Thrust in his hand — ah, treacherous fate 1 
Sa ! sa ! 

Ha ! ha ! 

Sa ! sa ! 

Away the titmouse wing’d its flight, 

Ha ! ha ! 

And laugh’d to scorn the silly wdght, 

Sa ! sa ! 

Ha ! ha ! 

Sa ! sa ! 


Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. How goes it ? 

George. ( Brings out his horse.) All 

saddled ! 

Goetz. Thou art quick. 

George. As the bird escaped from the 
cage. 

Enter all the besieged. 

Goetz. Have you all your rifles? Not 
yet ! Go, take the best from the armory, ’tis 
all one ; we’ll ride on in advance. 

George. (Sings.) 

Ha! ha! 

Sa ! sa ! 

Ha! ha! 


SCENE XX. The Armory'. 

Two Troopers choosing guns. 

First Trooper. I’ll have this one. 

Second Trooper. And I this — but yon- 
der’s a better. 

First Trooper. Never mind — make haste. 

[ Tumult and firing without . 
Second Trooper. Hark ! 
f First Trooper. (Springs to the window.) 

Good heavens, they are murdering our master ! 
j He is unhorsed ! George is down ! 

Second Trooper. How shall we get off? 
Over the wall by the walnut tree, and into the 
field. [Exit. 

First Trooper. Lerse keeps his ground ; 
I will to him. If they die, I will not survive 
; them. [Exit. 
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Goetz. (So/us.) 

Goetz. I am like the evil spirit whom the 
capuchin conjured into a sack. I fret and 
labor but all in vain. The perjured villains ! 
(Enter Elizabeth.,) What news, Elizabeth, 
of my dear, my trusty followers? 

Elizabeth. Nothing certain : some are 
slain, some are prisoners ; no one could or 
would tell me further particulars. 

Goetz. Is this the reward of fidelity, of 


| filial obedience? — 4 ‘That it may be well with 
j thee, and that thy day* may be long in the 
| land !” 

Elizabeth. Dear husband, murmur not 
' against our Heavenly Father. They have their 
! reward. It was born with them — a noble and 
! generous heart. Even in the dungeon they 
I are free. Pay attention to the imperial com- 
missioners ; their heavy gold chains become 
them — 
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Goetz. As a necklace becomes a sow ! I 1 
should hke to see George and Lerse in fetters! 

Klizaketh. It were a sight to make angels 
weep. 

Goetz. I would not weep — 1 would clench 
my teeth, and gnaw my lip in fury. What ! 
in fetters! Had ye but loved me less, dear 
lads ! I could never look at them enough — 
What ! to break their word pledged in the j 
name of the emperor ! 

Elizabeth. Put away these thoughts. Re- 
fledl ; you must appear before the council — 
you are in no mood to meet them, and 1 fear 
the worst. 

Goetz. What harm can they do me? 

Elizabeth. Here comes the sergeant. 

Goetz. What ! the ass of justice that car- j 
ries the sacks to the mill and the dung to the j 
held? What now ? 

Enter Sergeant. 

Sergeant. The lords commissioners are at 
the counc il -house, and require your presence, j 

Goetz. I come. ! 

Sergeant. 1 am to escort you. 

Goetz. Too much honor. 

Elizabeth. Be but cool. 

Goetz. Fear nothing. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. — The Council- House at Hcil- j 
hr o tin . ' 

The Imperial Commissioners seated at a j 
table . The Carta i n and the M A( .is pr a*i es ^ 
of the city attending. j 

i 

Magistrate. In pursuance of your order i 
we have collected the stoutest and most de- 
termined of our citizens. They are at hand, 
in order, at a nod from you, to seize Berlich- 
ingen. j 

Commissioner. We shall have much pleas- i 
ure in communicating to his imperial majesty 
the zeal with which you have obeyed his illus- 
trious commands. — Are they artisans? 

Magistrate. Smiths, coopers and carpen- 
ters, men with hands hardened by labor ; and 
resolute here. [ Points to his breast. 

Commissioner. ’Tis well. 

Enter Sergeant. j 

Sergeant. Goetz \on Rerhclnngen waits i 
without. ; 

Commissioner. Admit him. i 


Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. God save you, sirs! What w'ould 
you with me? 

Commissioner. First, that >ou consider 

where you are ; and in whose presence. 

Goetz. By my faith, 1 know’ )ou right 
well, sirs. 

Commissioner. You acknowledge- alle- 

giance. 

Goetz. With all my heart. 

Commissioner. Be seated. 

[. Points to a stool . 

Goetz. What, down there? I’d rather 
stand. That stool smells so of poor sinners, 
as indeed does the whole apartment. 

Commissioner. Stand, then. 

Goetz. To business, if you please. 

Commissioner. We shall proceed in due 
order. 

Goetz. I am glad to hear it. Would you 
had always done so. 

Commissioner. You know how you fell 
into our hands, and are a prisoner at discre- 
tion. 

Goetz. What will you give me to forget it? 

Commissioner Could 1 give you modesty, 
I should better your affairs. 

Goetz. Better my affairs! could you but 
do that? To repair is more difficult than to 
destroy. 

Secretary Shall 1 put all this on record? 

Commissioner. Only what is to the pur- 
pose. 

Goetz. As far as I’m concerned you may 
print every word of it. 

Commissioner. You fell into the power of 
the emperor whose paternal goodness got the 
better of his justice, and, instead of throwing 
you into a dungeon, ordered \ou to repair to 
his beloved city of Heilbronn. You gave your 
knightl) parole to appear, and await the termi- 
nation in all humility. 

Goetz. Well ; I am here, and await it. 

Commissioner. And we are here to inti- 
mate to you his imperial majesty’s mercy and 
clemency. He is pleased to forgive your re- 
bellion, to release you from the ban and all 
well-merited punishment ; provided you do, 
with becoming hunnlitv, receive his bounty, 
and subscribe to the articles which shall be 
read unto you. 

Goetz. I am his majesty’s faithful servant, 
as ever. One word ere you proceed. My 
people — where are the\ ? \Vhat will be done 
with them? 




Commissioner. That concerns you not. 

Goetz. So may the emperor turn his face 
from you in the hour of your need. They were 
my comrades, and are so now. What have you 
done with them? 

Commissioner. We are not bound to ac- 
count to you. 

Goetz. Ah ! I forgot that you are not even 
pledged to perform what you have promised, 
much less — 

Commissioner. Our business is to lay the 
articles before you. Submit yourself to the 
emperor, and you may find a way to petition 
for the life and freedom of your comrades. 

Gof.iz. Your paper. 

Commissioner. Secretary, read it. 

Secretary. (Reads.) ‘*'1, Goetz of Ber- 
liehingen, make public acknowledgment, by 
these presents, that I, having lately risen in 
rebellion against the emperor and empire — ” 

Goetz. ’Tis false ! I am no rebel, I have 
committed no offence again^ the emperor, and 
with the empire I have no concern. 

Commissioner. Be silent, and hear further. 

Gof.tz. I will hear no further. Let any 
one arise and bear witness. Have I ever taken 
one step against the emperor, or against the 
House of Austria? Has not the whole tenor 
of m\ conduct proved that I feel better than 
an\ one else what all Germany owes to its 
iiead ; and especially what the free knights 
and feudatories owe to their liege lord the 
emperor? I should be a villain could I be 
induced to subscribe that paper. 

Commissioner. Yet we have strict orders 
to try and persuade you by fair means, or, in 
case pf your refusal, to throw you into prison. 

Goetz. Into prison ! — Me? 

Commissioner. Where you may expert 
your fate from the hands of justice, since you 
will not take it from those of mercy. 

Goetz. To prison ! You abuse the im- 
perial power ! To prison ! That was not the 
enqjeror's command. What, ye traitors, to 
dig a pit for me, and hang out vour oath, 
your knightly honor as the bait? To promise 
me permission to ward myself on parole, and 
then again to break your treaty ! 

Commissioner. We owe no faith to robbers. 

Goetz. Wert thou not the representative 
of my sovereign, whom I respeft even in the 
vilest counterfeit, thou should’st swallow that 
word, or choke upon it. I was engaged in an 
honorable feud. Thou mightest thank God, 
and magnify thyself before the world, hadst 
thou ever done as gallant a deed as that with 


: which I now stand charged. (The Commis- 
sioner makes a sign to the Magistrate of 
■ Hnlbronn, who rings a hell . ) Not for the sake 
: of paltry gam, not to wrest followers or lands 
from the weak and the defenceless, have I 
sallied forth. lo rescue my page and defend 
my own person — see ye any rebellion in that ? 
The emperor and his magnates, reposing on 
- their pillows, would never have felt our need, 
j I have, God be praised, one hand left, and I 
have done well to use it. 

Enter a party of Artisans armed with 
halberds and swords. 

Goetz. What mean-, tlii^? 

Commissioner. You will not listen. — Seize 
him ! 

Goetz. Let none come near me who is 
not a very Hungarian ox. One salutation 
from my iron fist shall cure him of headache, 
toothac he and every other ache under the wide 
heaven ! ( They rush upon him. He strikes 

one down ; and snatches a sword from another . 
They stand aloof. ) Come on ! come on ’ I 
should like to become acquainted wuth the 
bravest among you. 

Commissioner. Surrender ! 

Gof.tz . With a sword in my hand ! Know' 
ve not that it defends but upon myself to 
make wav through all these hares and gain the 
open field ? But I will teach you how a man 
should keep his word. Promise me but free 
ward, and I wil 1 give up mv sword, and am 
I again vour prisoner. 

Commissioner. How ! Would you treat 
with the emperor, sword in hand? 

Goetz. God forbid 1 — only with you and 
your worth) fraternity ! You may go home, 
good people ; you are onh losing vour time, 
and here there is nothing to be got but bruises. 

Commissioner. Seize him ! What ! does 
not your love for the emperor supply you with 
courage ? 

Goetz. No more than the emperor supplies 
them with plaster for the wounds their courage 
would earn them. 

Enter Seroeant hastily. 

Officer. The warder has just discovered 
from the castle-tower a troop of more than 
tw'o hundred horsemen hastening towards the 
town. Un perceived by us, they have pressed 
fonvard from behind the hill, and threaten 
our walls 

Commissioner. Alas! alas! What can this 
mean ? 
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A Soldier enters. 

Soldier. Francis of Sickingen waits at 
the drawbridge, and informs you that he has 
heard how perfidiously you have broken your 
word to his brother-in-law, and how the 
Council of Heilbronn have aided and abetted I 
in the treason. He is now come to insist 
upon justice, and if refused it, threatens, 
within an hour, to fire the four quarters of 
your town, and abandon it to be plundered 
by his vassals. 

Goetz. My gallant brother ! 

Commissioner. Withdraw, Goetz. (Exit 
Goetz.; What is to be done ? I 


Magistrate. Have compassion upon us 
and our town ! Sickingen is inexorable in 
his wrath ; he will keep his word. 

Commissioner. Shall we forget what is due 
to ourselves and the emperor? 

Captain. If we had but men to enforce 
it , but situated as we are, a show of resistance 
would only make matters worse. It is better 
for us to yield. 

Magistrate. Let us apply to Goetz to put 
in a good word for us. I feel as though I saw 
the town already in flames. 

Commissioner. Let Goetz approach. 
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Enter Goetz. | 

Goetz. What now? ! 

Commissioner. Thou wilt do well to dis- 
suade thy brother-in-law from his rebellious 
interference. Instead of rescuing thee, he will 
only plunge thee deeper in destruction, aiuj ' 
become the companion of thy fall ! j 

Goetz. (Sees Elizabeth at the door , and 

speaks to her aside.) Go ; tell him instantly 
to break in and force his way hither, but to 
spare the town. As for these rascal, if they 
offer any resistance, let him use force. I care 
not if I lose my life, provided they are all 
knocked on the head at the same time. 


SCENE III . — A large Hall in the Council- 
House -, beset by Sickingen’s Troops. 1 

Enter Sick ingen and Goetz. | 

Goetz. That was help from heaven. How 
earnest thou so opportunely and unexpectedly, 
brother ? 

Sickingen. Without witchcraft. I had 
despatched two or three messengers to learn \ 
how it fared with thee ; when I heard of the ; 
perjury of these fellows I set out instantly, i 
and now we have them safe. 

Goetz. I ask nothing but knightly ward 
upon my parole. 

Sickingen. You are too noble. Not even 
to avail yourself of the advantage which the 
honest man has over the perjurer ! They are in 
the wrong, and we will not give them cushions 
to sit upon. They have shamefully abused 
the imperial authority, and, if I know anything 
of the emperor, you might safely insist upon 
more favorable terms. You ask too little. 

Goetz. 1 have ever been content with little. 

Sickingen. And therefore that little has 
always been denied thee. Mv proposal is, 
that they shall release your servants, and per- 
mit you all to return to your castle on parole — 
vou can promise not to leave it till the em- 
l^ror’s pleasure be known. You will be safer 
there than here. 

Goetz. They will say my property is 
escheated to the emperor. 

Sickingen. Then we will answer thou 
canst dwell there, and keep it for his service 
till he restores it to thee again. Let them 
wriggle like eels in the net, they shall not 
escape us ! They may talk of the imjx?rial 
dignity — of their commission. We will not 


mind that. I know the emperor, and have 
some influence with him. He has ever wished 
to have thee in his service. You will not be 
long in your castle without being summoned 
to serve him. 

Goetz. God grant it, ere I forget the use 1 
of arms ! 

Sickingen. Valor can never lx? forgotten, 
as it can never be learned. Fear nothing! 
When thy affairs are settled, I will repair to 
court, where my enterprises begin to njx^n. 
Good fortune seems to smile on them. I want 
only to sound the emperor N mind. The towns 
of Triers and Pfalz as soon expert that the 
sky should fall, as that I shall come down 
upon their heads. Hut I will come like a hail- 
storm ! and if 1 am successful, thou shah soon 
be brother to an elector. I had hoped for thy 
assistance in this undertaking. 

Goetz. (Zooks at his hand.) Oh! that 
explains the dream I had the night before I 
promised Maria to Weislingen. I thought he 
vowed eternal fidelity, and held my iron hand 
so fasrthat it loosened from the arm. Alas! I 
am at this moment more defenceless than when 
it was shot away. Weislingen ! Weislingen! 

Sickingen. Forget the traitor ! We will 
thwart his plans, and undermine his authority, 
till shame and remorse shall gnaw him to death. 
I see, I see the downfall of our enemies. — 
Goetz — only half a year more! 

Goetz. Thv soul soars high ! I know not 
why, but for some time past no fair prosjjecT 
have dawned upon me. I have lx?en ere now ii 
sore distress — I have been a prisoner before — 
but never did 1 experience such a depression. 

Sickingen. Fortune gives courage. Come, 
let us to the bigwigs. They have had time 
enough to deliberate, let us take the trouble 
upon ourselves. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV . — The Castle of Adelaide, 

A ugsburg. 

Adelaide and Weislingen discovered. 

Adelaide This is detestable. 

Weislingen. I have gnashed m\ teeth. 
So good a plan — so well followed out — and 
after all to leave him in possession of his 
castle ! That cursed Sickingen ! 

Adelaide. The council should not have 
consented. 

Weislingen. Thev were in the net. What 
else could they do? Si< kingen threatened 
them with fire and sword, —the haughty, vim 
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ditfive man ! I hate him ! His power waxes 
like a mountain torrent — let it but gain a "few 
brooks, and others come pouring to its aid. 

Adelaide. Have they no emperor ? 

Weislingen. My dear wife, he waxes old 
and feeble ; he is only the shadow of what he 
was. When he heard what had been done, 
and I and the other counsellors murmured in- 
dignantly : “ Let them alone !” said he ; “ I 
can spare my old Goetz his little fortress, and 
if he remains quiet there, what have you to 
say against him?” We spoke of the welfare 
of the state. “Oh,” said he, “that I had 
always had counsellors who would have urged 
my restless spirit to consult more the happiness 
of individuals?” 

Adelaide. He has lost the spirit of a 
prince ! 

Weislingen. We inveighed against Sick- 
ingen ! — “ He is my faithful servant,” said he ; 
“ and if he has not adted by my express order, 
he has performed what I wished better than 
my plenipotentiaries, and I can ratify what he 
has done as well after as before.” 

Adelaide. ’Tis enough to drive one mad. 

Weislingen. Yet I have not given up all 
hope. Goetz is on parole to remain quiet in 
his castle. ’Tis impossible for him to keep 
his promise, and we shall soon have some new 
cause of complaint. 

Adelaide. That is the more likely, as we 
may hope that the old emperor will soon leave 
the world, and Charles, his gallant successor, 
will display a more princely mind. 

Weislingen. Charles ! He is neither ; 
chosen nor crowned. 

Adelaide. Who does not expedl and hope 
for that event ? 

Weislingen. You have a great idea of his 
abilities; one might almost think you looked 
on him with partial eyes. 

Adelaide. You insult me, Weislingen. 
For what do you take me? 

Weislingen. I do not mean to offend; 
but I cannot be silent upon the subjedt. 
Charles’ marked attentions to you disquiet me. 

Adelaide. And do I receive them as — 

Weislingen. You are a woman; and no 
woman hates those who pay their court to her. 

Adelaide. This from you ? 

Weislingen. It cuts me to the heart — the 
dreadful thought — Adelaide. 

Adelaide. Can I not cure thee of this 
folly? 

Weislingen. If thou would’st; thou canst 
leave the court. 


Adelaide. But upon what pretence ? Art 
thou not here ? Must I leave you and all my 
friends, to shut myself up with the owls in 
your solitary castle? No, Weislingen, that will 
never do ; be at rest, thou knowest I love thee. 

% Weislingen. That is my anchor so long 
as the cable holds. [Exit. 

Adelaide. Ah ! It is come to this ? This 
was yet wanting. The projedts of my bosom 
are too great to brook the interruption. 
Charles — the great, the gallant Charles — the 
future emperor — shall he be the only man un- 
rewarded by my favor? Think not, Weis- 
lingen, to hinder me — else shalt thou to earth ; 
my way lies over thee ! 

Enter Francis with a Utter. 

Francis. Here, gracious lady. 

Adelaide. Hadst thou it from Charles’ 
own hand ? 

Francis. Yes. 

Adelaide. What ails thee? Thou look’st 
so mournful ! 

Francis. It is your pleasure that I should 
pine away, and waste my fairest years in ago- 
nizing despair. 

Adelaide. (Aside.) I pity him; and how 
little would it cost me to make him happy. 
(Aloud.) Be of good courage, youth! I 
know thy love and fidelity, and will not be 
ungrateful. 

Francis. ( With stifled breath .) If thou 
wert capable of ingratitude, I could not sur- 
vive it. There boils not a drop of blood in 
my veins but what is thine own — I have not a 
single feeling but to love and to serve thee ! 

Adelaide. Dear Francis ! 

Francis. You flatter me. (Bursts into 
tears.) Does my attachment deserve only to 
be a stepping stool to another — to see all your 
thoughts fixed upon Charles ? 

Adelaide. You know not what you wish, 
and still less what you say. 

Francis. (Stamping with vexation and 
rage.) No more will I be your slave, your go- 
between ! 

Adelaide. Francis, you forget yourself. 

Francis. To sacrifice my beloved master 
and myself — 

Adelaide. Out of my sight ! 

Francis. Gracious lady ! 

Adelaide. Go, betray to thy beloved 
master the secret of my soul ! Fool that I 
was to take thee for what thou art not. 

Francis. Dear lady ! you know how I love 
you. 
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Adelaide. And thou, who wast my friend 
— so near my heart — go, betray me. 

Francis. Rather would I tear my heart 
from my breast ! Forgive me, gentle lady ! | 
my heart is too full, my senses desert me. | 

Adelaide. Thou dear, affectionate boy ! 
(She takes him by both hands , draws him to- 
wards her ami kisses him . He throws himself , 
weeping upon her neck.) Leave me ! 

Francis. (His voice choked by tears.) 
Heavens ! 

Adelaide. Leave me ! The walls are 
traitors. Leave me! (Breaks from him.) 
Be but steady in fidelity and love, and the fair- 
est reward is thine. [ Exit . 

Francis. The fairest reward ! let me but 
live till that moment — I could murder my 
father, were he an obstacle to my happiness ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE V. — Jaxthausen. 

Goetz seated at a table with writing materials . 

Elizabeth beside him with her work. 

Goetz. This idle life does not suit me. 
My confinement becomes more irksome every 
day ; I would I could sleep, or persuade my- 
self that quiet is agreeable. 

Elizabeth. Continue writing the account 
of thy deeds which thou hast commenced. 
Give into the hands of thy friends evidence 
to put thine enemies to shame ; make a noble 
posterity acquainted with thy real character. 

Goetz. Alas! writing is but busy idleness; 
it wearies me. While I am writing what I 
have done, I lament the misspent time in 
which I might do more. 

Elizabeth. (Takes the writing.) Be not 
impatient. Thou hast come to thy first im- 
prisonment at Heilbronn. 

Goetz. That was always an unlucky place 
to me. 

Elizabeth. (Reads.) * ‘ There were even 
some of the confederates who told me that I 
had aded foolishly in appearing before my 
bitterest enemies, who, as I might susped, 
would not deal justly with me.” And what 
didst thou answer? Write on. 

Goetz. I said, “Have I not often risked 
life and limb for the welfare and property of 
others, and shall I not do so for the honor of 
my knightly word ?” 

Elizabeth. Thus does fame speak of thee. 

Goetz. They shall not rob me of my 


honor. They have taken all else from me — 
property — liberty — everything. 

Elizabeth. 1 happened once to stand in 
an inn near the Lords of Miltenberg and Sing- 
1 ingen, who knew me not. Then I was joyful 
as at the birth of my first-born ; for they ex- 
tolled thee to each other, and said, — He is the 
mirror of knighthood, noble and merciful in 
prosperity, dauntless and true in misfortune. 

Goetz. Let them show me the man to 
whom I have broken my word. Heaven 
knows, my ambition has ever been to labor 
for my neighbor more than for myself, and to 
acquire the fame of a gallant and irreproach- 
| able knight, rather than principalities or 
power; and, God be praised! I have gained 
the meed of my labor. 

Enter George and Lekse with game. 

Goetz. Good luck to my gallant huntsmen ! 

GEOkuE. Such have we become from gal- 
lant troopers. Boots can easily be cut down 
into buskins. 

Lerse. The chase is always something — 
’tis a kind of war. 

George. Yes; if we were not always 
crossed by these imperial gamekeeper^ Don’t 
you recoiled, my lord, how you prophesied 
we should become huntsmen when the world 
was turned topsy-turvy? We are become so 
now without waiting for that. 

Goetz. ’Tis all the same, we are pushed 
out of our sphere. 

George. These are wonderful times ! For 
eight days a dreadful comet has been seen — 
all Germany fears that it portends the death 
of the emperor, who is very ill. 

Goetz. Very ill ! Then our career draws 
to a close. 

Lerse. And in the neighborhood there are 
terrible commotions ; the peasants have made 
a formidable msurredion. 

Goetz. Where? 

Lerse. In the heart of Swabia ; they are 
plundering, burning and slaving. I fear they 
will sack the whole country. 

George. It is a horrible warfare ! They 
have already risen in a hundred places, and 
daily increase in number. A hurricane too 
has lately torn up the whole forests; and in 
the place where the insurredion began, two 
fiery swords have been seen in the sky crossing 
each other. 

Goetz. Then some of my poor friends and 
neighbors no doubt suffer innocently. 

[ George. Alas ! that we are pent up thus ! 
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ACT V. 


bCENE i.-A nibg' f'unUrtd fr t h ' imurgM 
Peasantry. Shrieks amt tumult . 


Women, Old Men and Children fly across 
the Stage. 


Old Man. A wav! away * ] e t us fl v 
the murdering dogs/ * ' U from 

is «he°r.- ho SaC n d j! eaven ! How Wood-red 

another. That must be fire. j 

OldMan hUS , band ! m y h ^band ! 

D MaN ' Aw *y'- away! To the wood !, 1 

56 {Exeunt. ; 


Enter Link and Insurgents. 

h/' NK Th/’ h n eVer ° PP0SeS > ou - down with 
, m ! ™e v 'Hage is ours. Let none of the 
booty be injured, none be left behind Plunder 
clean and quickly. VV e must soon set firtS- 

Enter Metzler, coming doum the hill. 

Metzler. Howdothingsgowithyou, Link? 



Link. Merrily enough, as you see; you are They wish to choose a captain whom every 
just in time for the fun. — Whence come you? one will respedl, for we are after all only their 
Metzler. From Weinsberg. There was equals; they feel this, and turn restive. 


a jubilee. ; 

Link. How so ? 

Metzler. We stabbed them all, in such 
heaps it was a joy to see it 1 j 

Link. All whom? ! 

Metzler. Dietrich von Weiler led up the ! 

dance. The fool ! We were all raging around 
the church steeple. He looked out and wished 
to treat with us. — Baf! A ball through his 
head ! Up we rushed like a tempest, and the 
fellow soon made his exit by the window. ; 

Link. Huzza! ! 

Metzler. {To /^Peasants.) Ye dogs, 
must I find you legs ? How they gape and . 
loiter, the asses ! 

Link. Set fire! Let them roast in the 
flames ! forward ! Push on, ye dolts. 

Metzler. Then we brought out Helfen- . 
stein, Ekershofen. thirteen of the nobility — \ 
eighty in all. They were led out on the plain 1 
before Heilbronn. What a shouting and , 
jubilee among our lads as the long row of 
miserable sinners passed by ! they stared at s 
each other, and, heaven and earth! we sur- 
rounded them before they were aware, and 
then despatched them all with our pikes. j 

Link. Whv was I not there? j 

Metzler. Never in all my life did I see | 
such fun. | 

Link. On ! on ! Bring all out ! I 

Peasant. All’s clear. 

Link. Then fire the village at the four ! 
corners. 

Metzler. ’Twill make a fine bonfire! 
Hadst thou but seen how the fellows tumbled 
over one another, and croaked like frogs ! It , 
warmed my heart like a cup of brandy. One I 
Rexinger was there, a fellow, with a white 
plume and flaxen locks, who, when he went 
out hunting, used to drive us before him like 
dogs, and with dogs. I had not caught sight 
of him all the while, when suddenly his fool’s 
visage looked me full in the face. Push ! went 
the spear between his ribs, and there he lav 
stretched on all-fours above his companions. 
The fellows lay kicking in a heap like the j 
hares that used to be driven together at their j 
grand hunting parties. j 

Link. It smokes finely already ! | 

Metzler. Yonder it burns! Come, let us ; 
with the booty to the main body. j 

Link. Where do they halt ? j 

Metzler. Between this and Heilbronn. 1 


Link. Whom do they propose? 

Metzler. Maximilian Stumf, or Goetz 
von Berlichingen. 

Link. That would be well. ’T would give 
the thing credit should Goetz accept it. He 
has ever been held a worthy independent 
knight. Away, away ! We march towards 
Heilbronn ! Pass the word. 

Metzler. The fire will light us a good 
part of the way. Hast thou seen the great 
comet ? 

Link. Yes. It is a dreadful ghastly sign ! 
As we march by night we can see it well. It 
rises about one o’clock. 

Metzler. And is visible but for an hour 
and a quarter, like an arm brandishing a 
sword, and bloody red ' 

Link. Didst thou mark the three stars at 
the sword’s hilt and point? 

Metzler. And the broad haze-colored 
stripe illuminated by a thousand streamers 
like lances, and between them little swords. 

Link. I shuddered with horror. The sky 
was pale red streaked with ruddy flames, and 
among them grisly figures with shaggy hair 
and beards. 

Metzler. Did you see them too? And 
how they all swam about as though in a sea of 
blood, and struggled in confusion, enough to 
turn one’s brain. 

Link. Away ! away ! [ Exeunt . 


SCENE II. — Open Country. In the distance 
two Vi [tapes and an Abbey are burnt rip. 

Kohl, Wild, Maximilian. Stumf. Insurpents. 

Stumf. You cannot ask me to be your 
leader ; it were bad for you and for me : I am 
a vassal of the palsgrave, and how shall I make 
war against mv liege lord? Besides, you would 
always suspeft I did not a<5t from my heart. 

Kohl. We knew well thou would ’st make 
some excuse. 

Enter George, Lfrse and Goftz. 

Goetz. What would you with me ? 

Kohl. You must be our captain. 

Goetz. How can I break my knightly 
word to the emperor. I am under the ban : 
I cannot quit my territory. 

Wild. That’s no excuse. 
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Goetz. And were I free, and you wanted [ 
to deal with the lords and nobles as you did j 
at Weinsberg, laying waste the country round 1 
with fire and sword, and should wish me to be i 
an abettor of your shameless, barbarous doings, j 
rather than be your captain, you should slay ! 
me like a mad dog ! ! 

Kohl. What has been done cannot be 
undone. 

Stumf. That was just the misfortune, that 
they had no leader whom they honored, and 
who could bridle their furv. I beseech thee, : 
Goetz, accept the office ! The princes will be j 
grateful; all Germany will thank thee. It will ; 
be for the weal and prosperity of all. The I 
country and its inhabitants will be preserved. ! 

Goetz. Why dost not thou accept it ? 

Stumf. I have given them reasons for my 
refusal. 

Kohl. We have no time to waste in useless 
speeches. Once for all ! Goetz, be our chief, , 
or look to thy castle and thy head ! ' lake two ; 
hours to consider of it. Guard him ! j 

Goetz. To what purpose? I am as re- ' 
solved now as I shall ever be. Why have ye ■ 
risen up in arms? If to recover your rights i 
and freedom, why do you plunder and lay 
waste the land? Will you abstain from such 
evil doings, and a6l as true men who know 
what they want? Then will I be \our chief 
for eight days, and help you in your lawful 
and orderly demands. 

Wild. What has been done was done in 
the first heat, and thy interference is not 
needed to prevent it for the future. 

Kohl. Thou must engage with us at least 
for a quarter of a year. 

Stumf. Say four weeks, that will satisfy , 
both parties. ; 

Goetz. Then be it so. 

Kohl. Your hand ! ! 

Goetz. But you must promise to send the 
treaty you have made with me in writing to 
all your troops, and to punish severely those 
who infringe it. 

Wild. Well, it shall be done. 

Gof.tz. Then I bind myself to you for 
four weeks. ; 

Stumf. Good fortune to von ! In whatever 
thou doest, spare our noble lord the palsgrave. 

Kohl. (Aside.) See that none speak to 
him without our knowledge. 

Goetz. Lerse, go to my w r ife. Protect ■ 
her ; you shall soon have news of me. 

[. Exeunt Goetz, Stumf, George, Lerse , 
and some Peasants. I 


Enter Metzler, Link and their followers . 

Metzler. Who taiks of a treaty ? What’s 
the use of a treaty ? 

Link. It is shameful to make any such 
bargain. 

Kohl. We know as well what we want as 
you ; and w*e may do or let alone what w j e 
please. 

Wild. This raging, and burning, and mur- 
dering must have an end some day or other ; 
and by renouncing it just now', we gain a brave 
leader. 

Metzler. How ? An end? Thou traitor! 
why are we here but to avenge ourselves on our 
enemies, and enrich ouiselves at their expense? 
Some prince’s slave has been tampering with 
thee. 

Kohl. Come, Wild, he is like a brute- 
beast. [ Exeunt Wild and Kohl. 

Metzler. Ay, go your way ; no band will 
stick by you. The villains ! Link, we’ll set 
on the others to burn Mil ten berg \onder; and 
if they begin a quarrel about the treaty, we’ll 
cut off the heads of those that made it. 

Link. We have still the greater body of 
peasants on our side. 

[Exeunt with Insurgents. 


SCENE III.^^ Hill and Prospeft of the 
Country. Jn the flat scene a Mill. A 
body of Horsemen. 

Weislingf.n comes out of the Mill , followed 
by Francis and a Courier. 

Weislingen. M\ horse! Have \ou an- 
nounced it to the other nobles? 

Courier. At least seven standards will 
meet >ou in the wood behind Miltenberg. 
The peasants are marching in that diiedtion. 
Couriers are despatched on all sides; the 
entire confederacy will soon be assembled. 
Our plan cannot fail ; and they say there is 
dissension among them. 

Wf.islingen. So much the better. Francis ! 
Francis. Gracious sir ! 

Weislingen. Discharge thine errand punc- 
tually. I bind it upon thy soul. Give her 
the letter. She shall from the court to my 
castle instantly. Thou must see her depart, 
and bring me notice of it. 

Francis. Your commands shall be obeyed. 
Weislingen. Tell her she shall go. ( To 
the Courier.) Lead us by the nearest and 
best road. 
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Courier. We must go round ; all the 
rivers are swollen with the late heavy rains. 


SCENE IV. — ; -Jaxthausen . 

Elizabeth and Lerse. 

Lerse. Gracious lady, be comforted ! 

Elizabeth. Alas ! Lerse, the tears stood 
in his eyes when he took leave of me. It is 
dreadful, dreadful ! 

Lerse. He will return. 

Elizabeth. It is not that. When he went 
forth to gain honorable victories, never did 
grief sit heavy at my heart. I then rejoiced 
in the prospedl of his return, which I now 
dread. 

Lerse. So noble a man. 

Elizabeth. Call him not so. There lies 
the new misery. The miscreants! they threat- 
ened to murder his family and burn his castle. 
Should he return, gloomy, most gloomy shall 
I see his brow. His enemies will forge scan- 
dalous accusations against him, which he will 
be unable to refute. 

Lerse. He will and can. 

Elizabeth. He has broken his parole — 
canst thou deny that ? 

Lerse. No ! he was constrained ; what 
reason is there to condemn him ? 

Elizabeth. Malice seeks not reasons, but 
pretexts. He has become an ally of rebels, 
malefa6tors and murderers: he has become 
their chief. Say No to that. 

Lerse. Cease to torment yourself and me. 
Have they not solemnly sworn to abjure all 
such doings as those at Weinsberg? Did I 
not myself hear them say, in remorse, that, 
had not that been done already, it never 
should have been done? Must not the princes 
and nobles return him their best thanks for 
having undertaken the dangerous office of 
leading these unruly people, in order to re- 
strain their rage, and to save so many lives 
and possessions? 

Elizabeth. Thou art an affectionate ad- 
vocate. Should they take him prisoner, deal 
with him as with a rebel, and bring his gray 
hairs — Lerse, I should go mad ! 

Lerse. Send sleep to refresh her body, 
dear Father of mankind, if Thou deniest com- 
fort to her soul ! 

Elizabeth. George has promised to bring 
news, but he will not be allowed to do so. 
They are worse than prisoners. Well I know 


! they are watched like enemies. — The gallant 
! boy ! he would not leave his master. 

| Lerse. The very heart within me bled as 
I I left him. — Had you not needed my help, all 
! the terrors of grisly death should not have 
I separated us. 

j Elizabeth. I know not where Sickingcn 
; is. — Could I but send a message to Maria! 
i Lerse. Write, then. I will take care that 
she receives it. [ Exit. 


j SCENE X.—A Village. 

| Enter Goetz and George. 

Goetz. To horse, George ! Quick ! I see 

■ Miltenberg in flames. — Is it thus they keep 
! the treaty? — Ride to them, tell them my pur- 
; pose. — The murderous incendiaries — I re- 

nounce them. — Let them make a thieving 
j g\ psy their captain, not me ! — Quick, George ! 
i (Exit GeorgeJ Would that I were a thou- 
, sand miles hence, at the bottom of the deep- 
est dungeon in Turkej ! — Could I lmt come 
, off with honor from them! 1 haw thwarted 
' them every day, and told them the bitterest 
! truths, in the hope they might weary of me 
I and let me go. 

| Enter an Unknown. 

! Unknown. God save you, gallant sir ! 

: Goetz. I thank you ! What is your er- 

rand ? Your name ? 

Unknown. My name does not concern 
; my business. I come to tell you that your 

■ life is in danger. The insurgent leaders are 
weary of hearing from \on such harsh lan- 
guage, and are resolved to rid theni^elve^ of 
you. Sjieak them fair, or endeavor to escape 

; from them ; and God be with you ! [ Exit. 

i Goetz. To quit life in this fashion, Goetz, 
to end thus? But be it so. My death will 
be the ( learest proof to the world that I have 
• had nothing in common with the miscreants. 

| Enter Insurgents. 

First Insurgent. Captain, they are pris- 
oners, they are slain ! 

Goetz. Who? 

Second Insurgent. Those who burned 
Miltenberg; a troop of confederate cavalry 
suddenly charged upon them from behind the 
hill. 

Goetz. They have their reward. O George ! 
George ! Thev have taken him prisoner with 
the caitiffs.— My George ! my George ! 
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Enter Insurgents in confusion . 

Link. Up, sir captain, up! — There is no 
time to lost* — the enemy is at hand, and in 
force. 

Goetz. Who burned Miltenberg? 

Mlizlek. If you mean to pick a quarrel, 
we’ll soon show \ou how we’ll end it. 

Kohl. Look to \our own safetv and ours. 
-Up : 

Goetz. ( To Metzler .) Darest thou 
threaten me, thou scoundrel? — Thinkest thou 
to awe me, because thy garments are stained 
with the Count of Helfenstein’s blood ? 

Metzi.er. Berlichingen ! 

Goetz. Thou mayest call me by my name, 
and my children will not be ashamed to 
hear it. 

Metzler. Out upon thee, coward ! — Prince’s 
slave ! 

[Goetz strikes him down . — The others inter- 
pose. 

Kohl. Ye are mad ! — The enemy are break- 
ing in on all sides, and you quarrel ! 

Link. Away! away! [Cries and tumult . — 
The Insurgents fly across the stage. 

Enter Weislingen and Troopers. 

Weislingen. Pursue! pursue! they fly! — 
Stop neither for darkness nor raiq. — I hear 
Goetz is among them ; look that he escape 
\ou not. Our friends say he L sorely wounded. 
( Exeunt Troopers. ) And w hen I have caught 
thee — it will be merciful secretly to execute 
the sentence of death in prison. Thus he 
perishes from the memory of man, and then, 
foolish heart, thou mayest beat more freely. 


SCENE VI. — The front of a Gypsy -hut in 
a wild forest.— Night. — A fire before the 
hut , at 'which are seated the Mother of 
the Gypsies and a gif l. 

Mother. Thiow some fresh straw upon the 
thatch, daughter: there’ll be heavy rain again 
to-night. 

Enter a Gypsy -B ov. 

Boy. A dormouse, mother! and look! two 
field-mice ! 

Moiher. I’ll skin them and roast them for 
thee, and thou shalt have a cap of their skins. 
Thou blecdest ! 

Boy. Dormouse bit me. 


Mother. Fetch some dead wood, that 
the fire may burn bright when thy father 
comes: he will be wet through and through. 

Another Gypsy- Woman with a child at her 
back. 

First Woman. Hast thou had good luck ? 

Second Woman. Ill enough. The whole 
country is in an uproar; one’s life is not safe 
a moment. Two villages are in a blaze. 

First Woman. Is it fire that glares so 
yonder? I have been watching it long. One 
is so accustomed now to fiery signs in the 
heavens. 

The Captain of the Gypsies enters with three 
of his gang. 

Captain. Heard ye the wild huntsman? 

First Woman. He is passing over us 
now. 

Captain. How the hounds give tongue ! 
Wow ! wow ! 

Second Man. How the whips crack ! 

Third Man. And the huntsmen cheer 
them. — Hallo — ho ! 

Mother. ’Tis the devil’s chase. 

Captain. We have been fishing in troubled 
waters. The peasants rob each other; there’s 
no harm in our helping them. 

Second Woman. What hast thou got, 
Wolf? 

Wolf. A hare and a capon, a spit, a bundle 
of linen, three spoons and a bridle. 

Sticks. I have a blanket and a pair of 
boots, also a flint and tinder-box. 

Mother. All wet as mire; I’ll dry them, 
give them lieie ! [ 7 ramping without. 

Captain. Hark ! — A horse ! Go see who 
it is. 

Enter Goetz on horseback. 

Goetz. I thank thee, God ! I see fire — 
they are gypsies. — Mv wounds bleed sorely — 
my foes are ( lose behind me ! — Great God, 
this is a fearful end ! 

Captain. Is it in peace thou comest? 

Goetz. I crave help from you — my wounds 
exhaust me — assist me to dismount ! 

Captain. Help him ! — A gallant warrior 
in look and speech. 

Wolf. (Aside.) ’Tis Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen ! 

Captain. Welcome ! welcome ! — All that 
we have is yours. 

Goetz. Thanks, thanks ! 

Captain. Come to my hut ! 

[ Exeunt to the hut. 
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SCENE VII . — Inside the Hut . j 

Captain, Gypsies and Goetz. ! 

Captain. Call our mother — tell her to i 
bring bloodwort and bandages, f Goetz un- 
arms himself. ) Here is mv holiday doublet. 
Goetz. God reward you ! 

[ The Mother binds his wounds . 
Captain. I rejoice that you are come. 


Goetz. Do you know me? 

Captain. Who does not know you, Goetz? 
Our lives and heart’s blood are yours. 

Enter Sticks. 

Sticks. Horsemen are coming through the 
wood. They are confederates. 

Captain. Your pursuers ! They shall not 
harm you. Away, Sticks, call the others: we 
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Goetz von Bcrlichtngen. 
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know the passes better than they. We shall 
-hoot them ere they are aware of us. 

[ Exeunt Captain and Men-Gypsies with 
their guns. 

Goetz. (Alone.) O Emperor ! Emperor! 
Robbers protect thy children. (A sharp flr- 
ing.) The wild foresters ! Steady and true 1 

Enter Women. 

Women. Flee! flee! The enemy has over- 
powered us. 

Goetz. Where is my horse? 

Women. Here ! 

Goetz. ( Girds on his sword and mounts 
without his armor.) For the last time shall 
you feel my arm. I am not so weak yet. 

(Exit . — Tumult. 

Women. He gallops to join our party. 

\_ Ei ring. 

Enter Wolf. 

Wolf. Away ! Away ! All is lost. — The 
captain is shot ! — Goetz a prisoner. 

[ The Women scream and fly into the wood. 


designs on my freedom, and therefore wishes 
to get me to his castle — there he will have 
power to use me as his hate shall dictate. 

Francis. He shall not ! 

Adelaide. Wilt thou prevent him? 

Francis. He shall not ! 

Adelaide. 1 foresee the whole misery of 
my fate. He will tear me forcibly from his 
castle to immure me in a cloister. 

Francis. Hell and damnation ! 

Adelaide. Wilt thou rescue me? 

Francis. Anything ! Everything ! 

Adelaide. ( Throws herself weeping upon 
his neck.) Francis ! O save me 1 

Francis. He shall fall. I will plant my 
foot upon his neck. 

Adelaide. No violence ! You shall carry 
a submissive letter to him announcing obe- 
dience — then give him this vial in his wine. 

Francis. Give it me ! Thou shalt be free ! 

Adelaide. Free ! — And then no more shalt 
thou need to come to my chamber trembling 
and in fear. No more shall I need anxiously 
to say, “Away, Francis ! the morning dawns.” 


SCENE YII1. — Adelaide’s Bedchamber. \ 

Enter Adelaide with a letter. j 

Adelaide. He or I! The tyrant — to! 
threaten me ! We will anticipate him. Who 1 
glides through the ante-chamljer ? (A loio 
knock at the door.) Who is there ? 

Francis. (In a low voice.) Open, gra- 
cious lady ! 

Adelaide. Francis ! He well deserves 
that I should admit him. [ Opens the door. 

Francis. (Throws himself on her neck.) 
My dear, my gracious lady ! 

Adelaide. What audacity ! If any one 
should hear you ’ 

Francis. Oh — all — all are asleep. 

Adelaide. What would ’st thou ? : 

Franus. I cannot rest. The threats of j 
my master. — vour fate, — tnv heart. 

Adelaide. He w'as incensed against me 
when you parted from him ? 

Francis. He was as I have never seen 
him. — To my castle, said he, she must — she 
shall go. 

Adelaide. And shall we obey? 

Francis. I know' not, dear ladv ! 

Adelaide. Thou foolish, infatuated boy ! 
Thou dost not see where this will end. Here 
he knows I am in safety. He has long had 


SCENE IX. — Street before the Prison at 
Heilbronn. 

Elizabeth and Lerse. 

Lerse. Heaven relieve \our distress, gra- 
cious lady ! Maria is come. 

Elizabeth. God be praised ! Lerse, we 
have sunk into dreadful misery. Mv worst 
forebodings are realized ! A prisoner — thrown 
as ar. assassin and malefactor into the deepest 
dungeon. 

Lerse. I know all. 

Elizabeth. Thou know’est nothing. Our 
distress is too — too great ! His age, his wounds, 
a slow* fever — and, more than all, the despond- 
ency of his mind to think that this should be 
his end. 

Lerse. Ay, and that Weislingen should be 
commissioner ! 

Elizabeth. W T eisl ingen ? 

Lerse. They have aCted with unheard-of 
severit\. Metzler has been burned alive — 
hundreds of his associates broken upon the 
wheel, beheaded, quartered and impaled. All 
the country round looks like a slaughter-house, 
where human flesh is cheap. 

Elizabeth. Weislingen commissioner ! O 
Heaven ! a ray of hope ! Maria shall go to 
him : he cannot refuse her. He had ever a 
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compassionate heart, and when he sees her | 
whom he once loved so much, whom he has [ 
made so miserable— where is she? j 

Lersk Still at the inn. | 

Eli/areth. lake me to her. She must 
away instantly. I fear the worst. [Exeunt. \ 


SCENE X. — An Apartment in Weisljngen’s 
Castle . 

Weislingen. (Alone.) I am so ill, so 
weak — all my bones are hollow — this wretched 
fever has consumed their very marrow. No 
rest, no sleep, bv day or night ! and when I 
slumber, such fearful dreams! Last night 
methought I met Goetz in the forest. He 
drew his sword, and defied me to combat. I 
grasped mine, but mv hand failed me. He 
darted on me a look of contempt, sheathed 
his weapon, and passed on. He is a prisoner; 
vet I tremble to think of him. Miserable man ! 
Thine own voice has condemned him ; yet 
thou tremblest like a malefadtor at his very 
shadow. And shall he die? Goetz! Goetz! 
we mortals are not our own masters. Fiends 
have empire over us, and shape our actions 
after their own hellish will, to goad us to per- 
dition. (Sits down.) Weak! Weak! Why 
are my nails so blue? A cold, clammy, wast- 


ing sweat drenches every limb. Everything 
swims before my eves. Could I but sleep ! 
Alas ! 

Enter Maria. 

Weislingen. Mother of God ! la?ave me 
in jjeace — leave me in pea( e ! This spe<5tre 
was yet wanting. Maria is dead, and she ap- 
pears to the traitor. Leave me, blessed spirit ! 

1 am wretched enough. 

Maria. Weislingen, I am no spirit. I am 
Maria. 

Wf.i.sLINGEN. It is her voice ! 

Maria. 1 came to beg my brother’s life of 
thee. He is guiltless, however culpable he 
mav appear. 

Weislingen. Hush ! Maria — angel of 
heaven as thou art, thou bringest with thee 
the torments of hell ! Speak no more ! 

Maria. And must my brother die? Weis- 
lingen, n is horrible that 1 should have to tell 
thee he is guiltless ; that 1 should be compelled 
to conu* as a suppliant to restrain thee from a 
most fearful murder. Th\ soul to its inmost 
depths is possessed by evil powers. Can this 
beAdelbert? 

Weislingen. Thou seest — the consuming 
breath of the grave hath swept over me — my 
strength sinks in death — 1 die in misery, and 
thou comest to drive me to despair. Could 
I I but tell thee all, thy bitterest hate would 
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melt to sorrow and compassion. O Maria! 
Maria ! 

Maria. Weislingen, my brother is pining 
in a dungeon — the anguish of his wounds — 
his age — Oh, hadst thou the heart to bring 
his gray hairs — Weislingen, we should de- 
spair. 

Weislingen. Enough ! — 

[Rings a hand-bell. 

Enter Francis, in great agitation. 

Francis. Gracious sir. 

Weislingen. Those papers, Francis. (He 
gives them. Weislingen tears open a packet 
and shows Maria a paper.) Here is thy 
brother’s death-warrant signed ! 

Maria. God in heaven ! 

Weislingen. And thus I tear it. He shall 
live ! But can I restore what I have destroyed ? 
Weep not so, Francis! Dear youth, my 
wretchedness lies deeply at thy heart. 

[Francis thrmvs himself at his feet , and 
clasps his knees. 

Maria. (Apart.) He is ill — very ill. The 
sight of him rends my heart. I loved him ! 
And now that I again approach him, I feel 
how dearly — 

Weislingen. Francis, arise and cease to 
weep — I may recover ! While there is life 
there is hope. 

Francis. You cannot! You must die! 

Weislingen. Must? 

Francis. ( Beside himself .) Poison! poi- 
son ! — from your wife ! I — I gave it. 

[. Rushes out. 

Weislingen. Follow him, Maria— he is 
de^ierate. [Exit Maria. 

Poison from my wife! Alas! ala*! 1 feel it. 
Torture and death ! 

Maria. (Within.) Help! help! 

Weislingen. (Attempts in vain to rise.) 
God ! I cannot. 

Maria. ( Re-entering .) He is gone! He 
threw himself desperately from a window of 
the hall into the river. 

Weislingen. It is well with him! — Thy 
brother is out of danger! The other com- 
missioners. especially Seckendorf, are his 
friends. They will readily allow him to ward 
himself upon his knightly word. Farewell, 
Maria ! Now go. 

Maria. I will stay with thee — thou poor 
forsaken one! 

Weislingen. Poor and forsaken indeed ! 
O God, Thou art a terrible avenger! My 
w ife ! 


Maria. Remove from thee that thought. 
Turn thy soul to the throne of mercy. 

Weislingen. Go, thou gentle spirit ! leave 
me to my misery! Horrible! Even thy 
presence, Maria, even the attendance of my 
only comforter, is agony. 

Maria. (Aside.) Strengthen me, Hea- 
ven ! M\ soul droops with his. 

Weislingen. Alas! alas! Poison from 
my wife ! My Francis seduced by the wretch ! 
She waits — listens to every horse’s hoof for 
the messenger who brings her the news of my 
death. And thou too, Maria, wherefore art 
thou come to awaken every slumbering recol- 
lection of my sins? Leave me, leave me that 
I may die ! 

Maria. Let me stay ! Thou art alone : 
think 1 am thy nurse. Forget all. May God 
forgive thee as freely as I do ! 

Weislingen. Thou spirit of love! pray 
for me ! pray for me ! My heart is scared. 

Maria. There is forgiveness for thee. — 
Thou art exhausted. 

Weislingen. I die! I die! and yet I can- 
not die. In the fearful contest between life 
and death lie the torments of hell. 

Maria. Heavenly Father, have compassion 
upon him. Grant him hut one token of Thy 
love, that his heart may be opened to comfort, 
and his soul to the hope of eternal life, even 
in the agony of death ! 


SCENE XI . — A tiarrozi' Vault dimly illumi- 
nated. The Judges of the Secret Tri- 
bunal discovered seated , all muffled in 
black cloaks. 

Eldest Judge. Judges of the Secret Tri- 
bunal, sworn by the cord and the steel to be 
inflexible in justice, to judge in secret, and to 
avenge in secret, like the Deity! Are \our 
hands clean and your hearts pure? Raise 
them to heaven and cry, — Woe upon evil- 
doers ! 

All. Woe ! woe ! 

Eldest Judge. Crier, begin the diet of 
judgment. 

Crier. I cry, I cry for accusation against 
evil-doers! He whose heart is pure, whose 
hands are clean to swear by the cord and the 
steel, let him lift up his voice and call upon 
the steel and the cord for vengeance ! ven- 
geance ! vengeance! 

Accuser. ( Comes forward.) My heart is 
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pure from misdeed, and my hands are clean 
from innocent blood : God pardon my sins of j 
thought, and prevent their execution. I raise 
my hand on high, and cry for vengeance ! ven- 
geance! vengeance! 

Eldest Judge. Vengeance upon whom? 

Accuser. I call upon the cord and the 
steel for vengeance against Adelaide of Weis- 
lingen. She has committed adultery and mur- 
der. She has poisoned her husband by the 
hands of his servant — the servant hath slain 
himself — the husband is dead. 

Eldest Judge. Dost thou swear by the 
God of truth, that thy accusation is true? 

Accuser. I swear ! 

Eldest Judge. Dost thou invoke upon 
thine own head the punishment of murder and 
adultery, should thy accusation be found false? 

Accuser. On my head be it. 

Eldest Judge. Your voices? 

[ They converse a few minutes in whispers . 

Accuser. Judges of the Secret Tribunal, 
what is your sentence upon Adelaide of Weis- 
lingen, accused of murder and adultery? 

Eldest Judge. She shall die! — she shall 
die a bitter and twofold death ! By the double 
doom of the steel and the cord shall she ex- 
piate the double crime. Raise your hands to 
heaven and cry, Woe, woe upon her ! Be she 
delivered into the hands of the avenger. 

All. Woe ! woe ! 

Eldest Judge. Woe! Avenger, come 
forth. \A man advances. 

Here, take thou the cord and the steel ! 
Within eight days shalt thou blot her out from 
before the face of heaven : wheresoever thou 


findest her, down with her into the dust. 
Judges, ye that judge in secret and avenge in 
secret like the Deity, keep your hearts from 
wickedness, and your hands from innocent 
blood ! [ The Scene closes. 


SCENE XII. — The Court of an Inn. 

Lersf, and Maria. 

Maria. The horses have rested long enough : 
we will away, Lerse. 

Lerse. Stay till to-morrow; this is a dread- 
ful night. 

Maria. Lerse, I cannot rest till I have seen 
my brother. Let us away: the weather h 
clearing uj)— we may exi>ect a fair morning. 

Lerse. Be it as you will. 


SCENE XIII. — The Prison at licit bronn . 

Goetz and Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. I entreat thee, dear husband, 
speak to me. Thy silence alarms me; thy 
; spirit consumes thee, pent up within thy breast. 
Come, let me see thy wounds; thev mend 
daily. In this desponding melancholy I know 
thee no longer ! 

Goetz. Seekest thou Goetz? He is long 
since gone! Piece bv piece have they robbed 
me of all I held dear — my hand, my property, 
my freedom, my good name! My life 1 of 
what value is it to me? What news of George ? 
Is Lerse gone to seek him? 
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Elizabeth. He is, my love! Be of good ! 
cheer; things may yet take a favorable turn. I 

Gof.tz. He whom God hath stricken 
lifts himself up no more! I best know the 
load I have to bear. — To misfortune I am i 
inured. — But now it is not Weislingen alone, I 
not the peasants aione, not the death of the 
emj)cror, nor mv wounds — it is the whole 
united — . My hour L come! I had hoped 
it should have been like my life. But His will 
be done ! 

Elizabeth. Wilt thou not eat something ? 

Gof.tz. Nothing, my love! See how the , 
sun shines yonder ! 

Elizabeth. It is a fine spring da\ ! 

Goetz. My love, wilt thou ask the keeper's j 
permission for me to walk in his little garden 
for half an hour, that I may look upon the 
clear face of heaven, the pure air, and the 
blessed sun? 

Elizabeth. I will — and be will readily 
‘rrant it. 


SCENE the Last. — The Prison Garden. 

Lerse and Maria. 

Maria. Go in, and see how it stands with 
them. [Exit Lersf.. 

Enter Elizabeth and Keeper. 

Elizabeth. ( To the Keeper. ) God reward 
your kindness and attention to my husband ! 
(. Exit Keeper. ) Maria, how hast thou sped? 

Maria. My brother is safe ! But my heart 
is torn asunder. Weislingen is dead ! poisoned 
by his wife. My husband is in danger — the 
princes are becoming too powerful for him : 
they sav he is surrounded and besieged. 

Elizabeth. Believe not the rumor; and 
let not Goetz hear it. 

Maria. How is it with him? 

Elizabeth. I feared he would not survive 
till thy return : the hand of the Lord is heavy 
| on him. And George is dead ! 

! Maria. George! The gallant boy ! 

Elizabeth. When the miscreants were 
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burning Miltenberg his master sent him to 
check their villany. A body of cavalry 
charged upon them; had they all behaved as 
George, they must all have had as char a con- 
science. Many were killed, and George among 
them ; he died the death of a warrior. 

Maria. Does Goetz know it ? 

Elizabeth. We conceal it from him. He 
questions me ten times a day concerning him, 
and sends me as often to see what is become 
of him. I fear to give his heart this last wound. 

Maria. O God ! what are the hopes of this 
world ? 

Enter Goetz, Lerse and Keeper. 

Goetz. Almighty God ! how lovely it is 
beneath Thy heaven! How free! The tre**s 
put forth their buds, and all the world awakes 
to hope. — Farewell, mv children ! my roots 
are cut away, my strength totters to the grave. 

Elizabeth. Shall I not send Lerse to the 
convent for thy son, that thou may’st once 
more see and bless him ? 

Goetz. Let him be; he needs not my 
blessing, he is holier than I. — Upon onr wed- 
ding-day , Elizabeth, could I have thought I 
should die thus! — My old father blessed us, 
and prayed for a succession of noble and gal- 
lant sons — God, Thou hast not heard him. 
I am the last. — Lerse, thy countenance cheers 
me in the hour of death more than in our 
most daring fights; then, my spirit encouraged 


all of you; now, thine supports me. — Oh, 
that I could but once more see George, and 
sun myself in his look ! You turn away and 
weep. He is dead? George is dead ? Then 
die, Goetz! Thou hast outlived thyself, out- 
lived the noblest of thy servants. — How died 
he? Alas! they took him among the incen- 
diaries, and he ha-' been executed? 

Elizabeth. No! he was slain at Milten- 
berg ! w hile fighting like a lion for his freedom. 

Gof.iz. God lx? praised! He was the kind- 
est youth under the sun, and one of the 
bravest.— Now release my soul. My poor 
wife ! I leave thee m a wicked world. Lerse, 
forsake her not ! Lot k vour hearts more care- 
fully than \oui doors. The age of fraud is at 
hand, treachery will reign unchecked. The 
worthless will gain the ascendency In cun- 
ning, and the noble will fall into their net. 
Maria, mav God restore thy husband to thee! 
mav he not fall the deeper for having risen so 
high! Selbitz is dead, and the good emperoi, 
and nn George — give me a draught of 
water! — Heavenlv air ! Fieedoni ! fieedom! 

[Jle dies . 

Elizabeth Freedom is above ! above — 
with thee' The world is a prison-house. 

Maria. Noble man ! Woe to this age that 
rejected thee ! 

LkrsE. And woe to the future, that shall 
misjudge thee. 












ACT 1. 


SCENE I . — A Grove before the Temple of 
Diana. 

I ph i gen i a. Beneath your leafy gloom, ye 
waving boughs 

Of this old, shady, consecrated grove. 

As in the goddess* silent sandhiary. 

With the same shuddering feeling forth I step, 
As when I trod it first, nor ever here 
Doth my unquiet spirit feel at home. 

Long as a higher will, to which I bow, 

Hath kept me here conceal'd, still, as at first, 
J feel myself a stranger. For the sea 
Doth sever me, alas ! fiom those I love, 

And day by day upon the shore I stand. 

The land of Hellas seeking with my soul ; 

But to my sighs, the hollow-sounding waves 
Bring, save their own hoarse murmurs, no reply . 
Alas for him ! who friendless and alone, 
Remote from parents and from brethren dwells; 
From him grief snatches every coming jov 
Ere it doth reach his lip. His yearning thoughts 
Throng back forever to hi? father's halls. 
Where first to him the radiant sun unclosed 
'file gates of heav'n ; where closer, day by day , 
Brothers and sisters, leagued in pastime sweet, 


| Obedience to a harsh, imperious lord, 

, Her duty, and her comfort ; sad her fate, 

! Whom hostile fortune drives to lands remote.’ 
Thus Thoas holds me here, a noble man 
Bound with a heavy though a sacred chain. 

* Oil, how it shames me. goddess, to confess 
| That with repugnance I jierform these rites 
! For thee, divine protectress! unto whom 
' 1 would m freedom dedicate my life. 

In thee, Diana, I have alwa\s hoped. 

And still I hope in thee, who didst infold 
Within the holy shelter of thine arm 
'Hie outcast daughter of the mighty king. 
Daughter of Jove ! hast thou from ruin’d Tro\ 
Led back m triumph to his native land 

■ The mightv man, whom thou didst sore afflict, 
; His daughter’s life in sacrifice demanding, — 

■ Hast thou for him, the godlike Agamemnon, 
Who to thine altar led his darling ( hild, 
Preserv’d his wife, Elect ra. and his son, 

His dearest treasures? — then at length restore 
Thv suppliant also to her friends and home, 

! And save her, as thou once from death cl i cl ^t 
save, 

So now, from liwng here, a second death. 


Around eac h other twin’d love’s tender bonds. 
I will not reckon with the gods ; yet truly 
Deserving of lament is woman’s lot. 

Man rules alike at home and in the field, 

Nor is in foreign climes without resource ; 

Him conquest crown eth, him possession glad- 
dens, 

And him an honorable death awaits. 

How circumscrib’d is woman's destiny ! 


SCENE II. 

Iphu.knia, Akkas. 

Arkas. The king hath sent me hither, 
bade me greet 

With hail and fair salute, Diana’s priestess. 
For new and wondrous conquest, this the day, 
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When to her goddess Tauris renders thanks. 

I hasten on before the king and host, 

Himself to herald, and its near approach. 
Iphigenia. We are prepar'd to give them 
worthy greeting ; 

Our goddess doth behold with gracious eye 
The welcome sacrifice from Thoas’ hand. 
Arkas. Would that I also found the 
priestess’ eye, 

Much honor’d, much rever’d one, found thine 
eye, 

0 consecrated maid, more calm, more bright, 
To all a happy omen ! Still doth grief, 

With gloom mysterious, shroud thy inner mind; 
Vainly, through many a tedious year we wait 
For one confiding utterance from thy breast. 
Tong as I’ve known thee in this holy place, 
That look of thine hath ever made me shudder; 
And, as with iron bands, thy soul remains 
Lock’d in the deep recesses of thy breast. 

Iphigenia. As doth become the exile and 
the orphan. 

Arkas. Dost thou then here seem exil’d 
and an orphan ? 

Iphigenia. Can foreign scenes our father- 
land replace? 

Arkas. Thy fatherland is foreign now to thee. 
Iphigenia. Hence is it that my bleeding 
heart ne’er heals. 

In early youth, when first mv soul, in love, 
Held father, mother, brethren fondly twin’d, 
A group of tender germs, in union sweet, 

We sprang in beauty from the parent stem, 
And heavenward grew ; alas, a foreign curse 
Then seized and sever’d me from those I lov’d, 
And wrench’d with iron grasp the beauteous 
bands. 

It vanish’d then, the fairest charm of vouth, 
The simple gladness of life’s early dawn; 
Though sav’d, I was a shadow of myself, 

And life’s fresh joyance blooms in me no more. 
Arkas. If thou wilt ever call thyself un- 
bless’d, 

1 must ac ruse thee of ingratitude. 

Iphigenia. Thanks have you ever. 

Arkas. Not the honest thanks 

Which prompt the heart to offices of love ; 

'Die joyous glance, revealing to the host 
A grateful spirit, with its lot content. 

When thee a deep mysterious destiny 
Brought to this sacred fane, long years ago, 

To greet thee, as a treasure sent from heaven, 
With reverence and affe<ftion, Thoas came. 
Benign and friendly was this shore to thee, 

To every stranger else with horror fraught, 

For, till thy coming, none e’er trod our realm 


i But fell, according to an ancient rite, 

A bloody vidlim at Diana's shrine. 

■ Iphigenia. Freely to breathe alone is not 
j to live. 

| Say, is it life, within this holy fane, 
i Like a poor ghost around its sepulchre, 

; To linger out my days? Or call you that 
j A life of conscious happiness and jov. 

When every hour, d ream’d listlessly away, 
j Still leadeth onward to those gloomy days, 

! Which the sad troop of the departed spend 
In self-forgetfulness on Lethe’s shore? 

A useless life is but an early death ; 

This woman’s destiny hath still been mine. 
Arkas. I can forgive, though I must needs 
1 deplore, 

The noble pride which underrates itself; 

It robs thee of the happiness of life. 

But hast thou, since thy coming here, done 
naught ? 

Who hath the monarch’s gloomy temper 
cheer’d ? 

I Who hath with gentle eloquence annull'd, 

! From year to year, the usage of our sires, 

By which, a vi<ftim at Diana’s shrme, 

Each stranger perish’d, thus from certain death 
Sending so oft the rescued captive home? 
Hath not Diana, harboring no revenge 
For this suspension of her bloody rites, 

In richest measure heard thy gentle prayer? 
On joyous pinions o’er the advancing host, 
Doth not triumphant conquest proudly soar? 
And feels not e\ery one a happier lot, 

Since Thoas, who so long hath guided us 
With wisdom and with valor, swa\ ’d by thee, 
The joy of mild benignity approves, 

Which leads him to relax the rigid claims 
Of mute submission ? Call thyself useless ! 
Thou, 

When from thy being o’er a thousand hearts 
A healing balsam flows? when to a race, 

To whom a god consign’d thee, thou dost prove 
A fountain of perpetual happiness, 

And from this dire inhospitable coast, 

Dost to the stranger grant a safe return? 
Iphigenia. The little done doth vanish to 
the mind, 

Which forward sees how' much remains to do. 
Arkas. Him dost thou praise, who under- 
rates his deeds ? 

Iphigenia. Who weigheth his own deeds is 
justly blam’d. 

Arkas. He too, real worth too proudly 
who condemns, . 

As who, too vainly, spurious worth o’errateth. 
Trust me, and heed the counsel of a man 
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With honest zeal devoted to thy service : 

When Thoas comes to-day to speak with thee, 
Lend to his purposed words a gracious ear. 
Iphigenia. Thy well-intention’d counsel 
troubles me : 

Hi* offer I have ever sought to shun. 

Areas. Thy duty and thy interest calmly 
weigh. 

Si’thence KingThoas lost his son and heir, 
Among hi* followers he trusts but few, 

And trusts those few no more as formerly. 

With jealous eye he views each noble’s son 
As the successor of his realm, he dreads 
A solitary, helpless age — perchance 
Sudden rebellion and untimely death. 

A Scythian studies not the rules of speech. 

And least of all the king. He who is used 
To act and to command, knows not the art. 
From far, with subtle tad, to guide discourse 
Through many windings to its destin’d goal. 
Thwart not his purjxjse bv a cold refusal. 

By an intended misconception. Meet, 

With gracious mien, half-way the royal wish. 
Iphigenia. Shall I then speed the doom 
that threatens me? 

Areas. His gracious offer canst thou call a 
threat ? 

Iphigenia. ’Tis the most terrible of all to 
me. 

Areas. For his affection grant him confi- 
dence. 

Iphigenia. If he will first redeem my soul 
from fear. 

Areas. Why dost thou hide from him thy 
origin ? 

Iphigenia. A priestess secrecy doth well j 
become. 

Areas. Naught to a monarch should a 
secret be ; 

\nd, though he doth not seek to fathom thine, 
His noble nature feels, ay, deeply feels, 

That thou with care dost hide thyself from him. 
Iphigenia. Ill-will and anger harbors he t 
against me? 

Areas. Almost it seems so. True, he 
speaks not of thee, 

But casual words have taught me that the wish 
Thee to possess hath firmly seiz’d his soul ; 

Oh, leave him not a prey unto himself, 

Lest his displeasure, rip’ning in his breast, 
Should work thee woe, so with repentance thou 
Too late my faithful counsel shalt recall. 
Iphigenia. How! doth the monarch pur- 
pose what no man 

Of noble mind, who loves his honest name, 
Whose bosom reverence for the gods restrains, 


! Would ever think of? Will he force employ 
To drag me from the altar to his bed ? 

Then will 1 call the gods, and chiefly thee, 
Diana, goddess resolute, to aid me ; 

Thyself a virgin, wilt a virgin shield, 

And to thy priestess gladly render aid. 

Areas. Be tranquil ! Passion and youth’s 
fiery blood 

Impel not Thoas rashly to commit 
A deed so lawless. In his present mood, 

1 fear from him another harsh resolve, 

I Which (for his soul is steadfast and unmov’d) 
He then will execute without delay. 

I Therefore I pray thee, canst thou grant no 
more. 

At least l>e grateful — give thy confidence. 
Iphigenia. Oh, tell me what is further 
known to thee. 

Areas lx'arn it from him. I see the king 
approach ; 

Him thou dost honor, thine own heart enjoins 
To meet him kindly and with confidence. 

A man of noble mind may oft l>e led 
By woman’s gentle word. 

Iphigenia (Alone.) How to observe 
His faithful counsel see I not in sooth. 

But willingly the duty I perform 
Of giving thanks for benefits receiv’d. 

And much I wish that to the king my lips 
With truth could utter what would please hi'' 
ear. 


SCENE III. 

Iphigenia. Thoas. 

Iphigenia. Her royal gifts the goddess 
shower on thee, 

Imparting conquest, wealth and high renown. 
Dominion, and the welfare of thy house, 

With the fulfilment of each pious wish. 

That thou, whose swav for multitudes provides, 
Thvself mav’st be supreme in happiness! 
Thoas. Contented were I with my people’s 
praise ; 

Mv conquests others more than I enjoy. 

Oh ! be he king or subject, he’s most Mess’d, 
Whose happiness is centred in his home. 

Mv deep affliction thou didst share with me 
What time, in war’s encounter, the fell sword 
Tore from mv side my last, my dearest son ; 
So long as fierce revenge possess’d my heart, 

I did not feel mv dwelling’s dreary void : 

But now, returning home, my rage appeal’d. 
Their kingdom wasted, and my son aveng’d, 

I find there nothing left to comfort me. 
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The glad obedienc e I was wont to see 
Kindling in every eye, is smother’d now 
In discontent and gloom; each, j>ondering, 

w eighs 

The changes which a future dav may bring, 
And serves the childless king, because he 
must. 

To-day 1 come within this sac red fane, 

Which l have often enter’d to implore 
And thank the gods lore onquest. In my breast 
I beat an old and fondh-e herish’d wish. 

To which methinks thou c anst not l>e a stranger; 

I iiope, a blessing to m\ self and realm, 

To lead thee to im dwelling as in\ bride. 
Iphk.knia. '1*00 great thine offer, king, to 
one unknown ; 

Abash’d the fugitue before thee stands, 

Who on this shot e sought only \\ hat thou gavest, 
Safety and ]>eace. 

Thoas. Thu*. still to shroud thyself 

From me, as fiom the lowest, in the veil 
Of lmstery whit h wrapp’d thy coming here, 
Would in no countn be deem’d just or right. 
Strangers this shore appall’d ; ’twas so ordain’d. 
Alike l >y law ard stern necessity. 

From thee alone — a kmdly-wcleom’d guest, 
Who hast enjos’d each hallow’d privilege. 

And spent tin days in freedom unrestrained — 
From thee I hop’d t hat confidence to gain 
Whic h every faithful host ma\ justly claim. 
Iphk.enia. If I conceal’d, O king, my 
name, lm race, 

It was embarrassment, and not mistrust. 

For didst thou know who stands before thee 
now. 

And what accursed head thine arm pmtedts. 
Strange horror would possess th\ mighty heart ; 
And. far from wishing me to share thy throne, 
Thou, ere the time appointed, from thy realm 
Would’st banish me; would’st thrust me forth, 
perchance 

Before a glad reunion w ith mv friends 
And period to my wand’ rings is ordain’d, 

To meet that sorrow, whit h in every clime, 1 
With cold, inhospitable, fearful hand, 

Awaits the outcast, exil’d from his home. 

Thoas. Whate’er respecting thee the gods j 
de< ree, : 

Whate’er their doom for thee and for thy house, 
Since thou hast dwelt amongst us, and enjoy’d 
The privilege the pious stranger c laims. 

To me hath fail’d no blessing sent from heaven ; 
And to persuade me, that protecting thee 
I shield a guilty head, were hard indeed. 
Iphioenia. Thy bounty, not the guest, 
draws blessings down. ; 


Thoas. The kindness shown the wicked is 
not bless’ d. 

End then th v silence, priestess ; not unjust 
Is he who doth demand it. In my hands 
I he goddess plac ed thee ; thou hast been to me 
As sacred as to her, and her behest 
Shall for the future also be my law : 

If thou canst hope in safety to return 

Ba< k to th\ kindred, I renounce my claims: 

But is thy homeward path forever closed — 

Or doth thy race in hojielcss exile rove, 

Or lie extinguish’d by some mighty woe — 

1 hen ma\ l c laim thee by more laws than one. 
Speak openly, thou know’st I keep my word. 
Iphkienia. Its ancient bands reluctantly 
m\ tongue 

| Doth loose, a long-hid secret to divulge; 

For once imparted, it resumes no more 
I The safe asylum of the inmost heart, 

But thenceforth, as the powers above decree, 
Doth work its ministry of weal or woe. 

. Attend ’ I issue from the Titan’s race. 

| Thoas. A word momentous calmly hast 

i thou spoken. 

Him narn’st thou ancestor whom all the world 
, Knows as a sometime favorite of the gods? 

Is it that Tantalus, whom Jove himself 
Drew to his council and his social board ? 

On whose experienc’d words, with wisdom 
fraught, 

As on the language of an oracle, 

E’en gods delighted hung? 

Iphk.knia. ’Tis even he ; 

But the immortal gods with mortal men 
Should not, on equal terms, hold intercourse; 
For all too feeble is the human race, 

Not to grow dizzy on unwonted heights. 
Ignoble was he not, and no betrayer; 

To be the Thunderer's slave, he was too great ; 
To be his fiiend and comrade, — but a man. 

His crime was human, and their doom severe ; 
For poets sing, that treachery and pride 
Did from Jove’s table hurl him headlong down 
To grovel in the depths of Tartarus. 

Aias, and his whole race must bear their hate. 
Thoas. Bear they their own guilt, or their 
ancestor’s ? 

Iphk.knia. The Titan’s mighty breast and 
nervous frame 

Was his desc endants’ certain heritage ; 

But round their brow Jove forg’d a band of 
brass. 

WBdom and patience, prudence and restraint. 
He from their gloomy, fearful eye conceal’d ; 
In them each passion grew to savage rage, 

And headlong rush’d with violence uncheck’d. 
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Already Pelops, Tantalus’ lov’d son, 

Mighty of will, obtain’d his beauteous bride, 
Hippodamia, child of CEnomans, 

Through treachery and murder ; she ere long, 
To glad her consort’s heart, bore him two sons, 
Th\est and Atreus. They with envy mark’d 
The ever-growing love their father bore 
To his first-born, sprung from another union. 
Hate leagued the pair, and secretly they 
wrought, 

In fratricide, the first dread crime. The sire 
Hippodamia held as murderess, 

With savage rage hcclaim’d from her his son, 
And she in terror did destroy herself — 

Thoas. Thou’rt silent? Pause not in thy 
narrative ; 

Repent not of thy confidence — say on ! 

Iphigenia. How bless’d is he who his pro- 
genitors 

With pride remembers, to the listener tells 
The story of their greatness, of their deeds, 
And, silently rejoicing, sees himself 
The latest link of this illustrious chain ! 

For seldom does the self-same stock produce 
The monster and the demigod : a line 
Or good or evil ushers in, at last, 

The glory or the terror of the world. — 

After the death of Pelops, his two sons 
Rul’d o’er the city with divided sway. 

But such an union could not long endure. 

His brother’s honor first Thyestes wounds. 

In vengeance Atreus drove him from the realm. 
Thyestes, planning horrors, long before 
Had stealthily procur’d his brother’s son, 
Whom he in secret nurtur’d as his own. 
Revenge and furv in his breast he pour’d, 

Then to the royal city sent him forth, 

That in his uncle he might slay his sire. 

The meditated murder was disclos’d, 

And by the king most cruelly aveng’d. 

Who slaughter’d, as he thought, his brother’s 
son. 

Too late he learn’d whose dving tortures met 
His drunken gaze ; and seeking to assuage 
The insatiate vengeance that possess’d his soul, 
He plann’d a deed unheard of. He assum’d 
A friendly tone, seem’d reconcil’d, appeas’d, 
And lur’d his brother, with his children twain, 
Back to his kingdom ; these he seiz’d and slew ; 
Then plac’d the loathsome and abhorrent food 
At his first meal before the unconscious sire. 
And when Thyestes had his hunger still’d 
With his own flesh, a sadness seiz’d hL soul ; 
He for his children ask’d, — their steps, their 
voice 

Fancied he heard already at the door ; 


And Atreus, grinning with malicious joy, 
Threw in the members of the slaughter’d boys. 
. ShuddTing, O king, thou dost avert thv face: 
So did the sun his radiant visage hide, " 

And swerve his chariot from the eternal path. 
I'lie^e, monarch, are thv priestess’ ancestors. 
And many a dreadful fate of mortal doom, 
And many a deed of the bewilder’d brain, 

| Dark night doth cover with her sable wing, 

Or shroud in gloomy twilight. 

1 hoas. Hidden there 

! Let them abide. A truce to horror now, 

1 And tell me by what miracle thou sprangest 
■ From race so savage, 
j Iphigf.nia. Atreus’ eldest son 

! Was Agamemnon ; he, O king, my sire: 
j But I may say with truth, that, from a child, 

I In him the model of a perfect man 
I witness’d ever. Clytemnestra bore 
To him, myself, the firstling of their love, 
Elecftra then. Peaceful the monarch rul’d, 
And to the house of Tantalus was given 
| A long-withheld repose. A son alone 
Was wanting to complete my parents’ bliss; 
Scarce was this wish fulfill’d, and young 
Orestes, 

The household’s darling, with his sisters grew, 
When new misfortunes vex’d our ancient house. 
To you hath come the rumor of the war, 
Which, to avenge the fairest woman’s wrongs, 
The force united of the Grecian kings 
Round I lion’s walls encamp’d. Whether the 
town 

Was humbled, and achiev'd their great re- 
venge, 

I have not heard. Mv father led the host. 

In Aulis vainly for a favoring gale 

They waited ; for, enrag’d against their chief. 

Diana stay’d their progress, and reejuir’d, 

| Through Chalcas’ voice, the monarch’s eldest 
j daughter. 

1 They lur’d me with my mother to the camp, 

| They dragg’d me to the altar, and this head 
. There to the goddess doom’d. — She was ap- 
; peas’ d ; 

She did not wish my blood, and shrouded me 
. In a protecting cloud ; within this temple 
I first awaken’d from the dream of death ; 
Yes, I myself am she, Iphigenia, 

Grandchild of Atreus. Agamemnon’s child, 
Diana’s priestess, I who speak with thee. 

Thoas. I yield no higher honor or regard 
To the king’s daughter than the maid un- 
known ; 

Once more my first proposal I repeat ; 

; Come follow me, and share what I possess. 
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Iphigenia. How dare I venture such a 
step, () king? 

Hath not the goddess who prote6ted me 
Alone a right to my devoted head ? 

’Twas she who chose for me this sanctuary, 


Had here attach’d myself against her will ? 

I ask’d a signal, did she wish my stay. 

Thoas. The signal is that still thoft tarriest 
here. 

Seek not evasively such vain pretexts. 



Where she perchance reserves me for my sire, 
By my apparent death enough chastis’d, 

To be the joy and solace of his age. 
Perchance my glad return is near ; and how, 
If I, unmindful of her purposes, 
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| Not many words are needed to refuse, 

The no alone is heard by the refus’d. 

Iphigenia. Mine are not words meant only 
j to dec eive ; 

I I have to thee my inmost heart reveal’d. 








And doth no inward voice suggest to thee, 
How I with yearning soul must pine to see 
My father, mother and my long-lost home? 
()h, let thy vessels bear me thither, king? 

That in the ancient halls, where sorrow still 
In accents low doth fondly breathe my name, 
Joy, as in welcome of a new-born child, 

May round the columns twine the fairest wreath. 
New life thou would’st to me and mine impart. 
Thoas. Then go ! Obey the promptings 
of thy heart ; 

And to the voice of reason and good counsel 
Close thou thine ear. Be quite the woman; 
give 

To every wish the rein, that bridleless 
May seize on thee, and whirl thee here and 
there. 

When burns the fire of passion in her breast, 
No sacred tie withholds her from the wret< h 
Who would allure her to forsake for him 
A husband’s or a father’s guardian arms ; 
Fxtincl within her heart its fiery glow; 

The golden tongue of eloquence in vain 
With words of truth and power assails her ear 
Iphiof.nia. Remember now, O king, th\ 
noble words ! 

Mv trust and candor wilt thou thus repa\ ? 
Thou seem’st, methinks, prepar’d to hear the 
truth. 

Thoas. For this un look’d -for answer not 
prepar’d. 

Yet ’twas to be expected ; knew I not 
That with a woman I had now to deal ? 

Iphigenia. Upbraid not thus, O king, our 
feeble sex ! 

Though not in dignity to match with wiurs, 
The weapons woman w ields are not ignoble. 
And trust me, Thoas, in thy happiness 
I have a deeper insight than thv^elf. 

Thou thinkest, ignorant alike of both, 

A ('loser union would augment our bliss; 
Inspir’d with confidence and honest zeal 
'Thou strongly urgest me to yield consent ; 

And here 1 thank the gods, who give me 
strength 

To shun a doom unratified by them. 

Thoas. ’Tis not a god, ’tis thine own 
heart that speaks. 

Iphigenia. ’Tis through the heart alone 
they speak to us, 

Thoas. To hear them have I not an equal 
right ? 

I phigexi a. 'ITie raging tempest drowns the 
still small voire. 

Thoas. This voice no doubt the priestess 
hears alone. 


Iphigknu. Before all others should the 
prince attend it. 

Thoas. Tin sacred office, and ancestral 
right 

To Jo\ e’s own table, place thee with the god' 
In closer union than an earth-born savage. 

I phjgeni v Thus must 1 now the confi- 

dence atone 

Thyself didst wring from me! 

Thoas. I am a man. 

And bettei ’tis we end this conference 
Hear then im last resolve. Be priestess still 
Of the great goddess who selected thee ; 

And may she pardon me, that 1 Horn hei, 
Unjusth and with secret self-rrproa< h. 

Her ancient sucrifn e so long withheld. 

From olden time no stiangei near’d our shore 
But fell a \ lit mi at her sa< red shrine. 

But thou, with kind affection (which at time's 
Seem’d like a gentle daughter’s tender love. 

At times assum’d to im enraptur’d lu art 
The modest m< lination of a bride). 
l)idst so enthral me, as with magic bonds, 

T hat 1 forgot m\ duty. Thou didst kx k 
Mv senses in a dream : I did not hear 
M\ people’s murmurs : now they c r\ aloud. 

As( ribing m\ pom son’s untimeh death 
TO tins mv guilt. Nit longer for tin sake 
Will I oppose the wishes ot the crowd. 

Who urgenth demand the sa( nfice 

Iphigenia. For mine own sake I ne’er de- 
sir’d it from thee. 

Who to fhe gods ascribe a thirst for blood 
Do misconceive t licit nature, and impute 
TO them their own inhuman daik desires. 

Did not Diana snatc h me from the priest. 
Holding im service dearer than im death 5 
Tho\s, ’Tis not for us, on reason’s slutt- 
ing grounds. 

Lighth to guide and construe rites divine. 

Pei form th\ dut\ : I’ll accomplish mine. 

Two strangers, whom in caverns ni the shore 
We found conecal’d, and wh >se arrival here 
Bodes to m\ realm no good, are in im power. 
With them tin goddess ma\ once more resume 
Her ancient, pious, long-siispriided iites* 

I send them here. — thy duty not unknown 

[Exit. 


sufat: iv. 

Iphigeniv. (A tout'.) Grac ious proteeftress ’ 
thou hast c louds 
To shelter innocence distress’d. 

I And from the arms of iron fate 
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Gently to waft her o’er the sea, 

O’er the wide earth’s remotest realms. 
Where’er it seemeth good to thee. 

Wise art thou, — thine all-seeing eye 
The future and the past surveys ; 

Thy glance doth o’er thy children rest, 
E’en as thy light, the life of night, 

Keeps o’er the earth its silent watch. 

O Goddess ! keep my hands from blood ! 
Blessing it never brings, and peace ; 


! And still in evil hours the form 
Of the chance-murder’d man appears 
To fill the unwilling murderer’s soul 
■ With horrible and gloomy fears. 

For fondly the Immortals view 
Man’s widely-scatter’d, simple race; 
j And the poor mortal’s transient life 
I Gladly prolong, that he may lift 
; Awhile to their eternal heavens 
I His sympathetic joyous gaze. 
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ACT II. 


scent: i. 

Orestes Pvi.vpks. 

Orestes. It is the path of death that now 
we tread : 

At every step mv soul throws more serene 
When I implor’d Apollo to remove 
The grisly band of Furies from mv side. 

He seem’d, with hope-inspiring, godlike words. 
To promise aid and safety in the fane 
Of his lov’d sister, who o’er Tauris rules. 

Thus the prophet if' word fulfils it-elf, 

That with my life shall terminate my woe. 
How easy ’tis for me, whose heart is crush’d. 
Whose sense is deaden’d by a hand divine. 
Thus to renounce the beauteous light of d.n ! 
And must the son of At reus not entwine 
The wreath of conquest round his dying brow — 
Must I, as my forefathers, as mv sire, 
bleed like a vitftim, — an ignoble death — 

So be it ! Better at the altar here. 

Than in a nook obscure, where kindred hands 
Have spread assassination’s wilv net. 

Yield me this brief repose, infernal Powers' 
Ye who, like loosen’d hounds, still stent the 
blood 

Which, trickling from my feet, betravsmy path. 
Leave me! ere long I come to you below. 

Nor vou, nor I, should view the light of da\. 
The soft green carpet of the beauteous eaith 


K no arena for unhallow’d fnnrU 
Below I seek vou. where an equal fate 
Binds all in muikv. never-ending night. 

Thee onlv . thee. m\ P\ lades, mv friend. 

The guiltless partner of im crime and curse, 
Thee am I loath, before thy time, to take 
To yonder cheerless shore ! Tin life or death 
Alone awakens in me hojx* oi feui 

Bvlvdes. Like thee. Orestes, I am not 
I ) re par’d 

Dow 11 w aids to wander to von realm of shade. 

1 purpose still, thiough the entangled paths. 
Winch seem as thev would lead to blackest 
night, 

Again to wind otn upward wav to life 
Of death I think not : 1 observe and mark 
Whether the gods mav not pert harw i present 
M'-ans and ht moment for a joy nil flight. 

I treaded or not, the stroke of death must come ; 
And though the priestess stood with hand up- 
rais’d, 

Prepai’d to ( ut our consecrated lo< ks. 

( )ur safety s*ill should be mv onlv thought , 
Uplift thy soul above this weak despair; 
Desponding doubts but hasten on our peril. 
Apollo pledg’d to ip his sacred word. 

That in his sister’s holy fane for thee 
Were comfort, aid and glad return prepar’d. 
The words of Heaven are no! equivocal. 

As in despan the poor oppiess’d one thinks. 
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Orestes. The mystic web of life my mother j 
cast ; 

Around my infant head, and so I grew j 

An image of my sire; and my mute look 
Was aye a bitter and a keen reproof 
To her and base ^Egisthus. Oh, how oft, j 
When silently within our gloomy hall i 

Eledlra sat, and mus’d beside the fire, 

Have I with anguish’d spirit climb’d her knee, 
And watch’d her bitter tears with sad amaze ! 
Then would she tell me of our noble sire : 

How much I long’d to see him — be with him! 
Myself at Troy one moment fondly wish’d, 

My sire’s return, the next. The day arriv’d — 
Pylades. Oh, of that awful hour let fiends 
of hell 

Hold nightly converse ! Of a time more fair 
May the remembrance animate our hearts 
To fresh heroic deeds. The gods require 
On this wide earth the service of the good 
To work their pleasure. Still they count on 
thee ; I 

For in thy father’s train they sent thee not, j 
When he to Orcus went unwilling down. 
Orestes. Would 1 had seiz’d the border 
of* his robe, 

And follow’d him ! 

Pylades. They kindly car’d for me 

Who held thee here; for hadst thou ceas’d to 
live, 

I know not what had then become of me ; 

Since I with thee, and for thy bake alone, 

Have from my childhood liv’d, and wish to 
live. 

Orestes. Remind me not of those de- 
lightsome days, 

When me thy home a safe as\lum gave ; 

With fond solicitude th\ noble sire 
The half-nipp’d, tender flow’ ret gently rear’d : 
While thou, a friend and playmate always gay. 
Like to a light and brilliant butterfly 
Around a dusk) flower, didst day by day 
Around me with new life thy gambols urge, 

And breathe thy joyous spirit in my soul, 

Until, my cares forgetting, I with thee 
Was lur’d to snatch the eager jo\s of youth. 
Pylades. My very life began when thee I 
lov’d. 

Orestes. Say, then thy woes began, and 
thou sj>eak 5 st truly. 

This is the sharpest sorrow of my lot, 

That, like a plague-infedted wretch, I l>ear 
Death and destruction hid within my breast ; 
That, where I tread, e’en on the healthiest spot, 
Ere long the blooming faces round betray 
The anguish’d features of a ling’ring death. ; 


Pylades. Were thy breath venom, I had 
been the first 

To die that death, Orestes. Am I not, 

As ever, full of courage and of joy ? 

And love and courage are the spirit’s wings 
Wafting to noble achons. 

Orestes. Noble aCtions? 

Time was, when fancy painted such before us! 
When oft, the game pursuing, on we roam’d 
O’er hill and valley ; hoping that ere long, 
Like our great ancestors in heart and hand, 
With club and weapon arm’d, we so might 
track 

The robber to his den, or monster huge. 

And then at twilight, by the boundless sea, 
Peaceful we sat, reclin’d against each other, 
The waves came dancing to our very feet, 

And all before us lay the wide, wdde world ; 
Then on a sudden one would seize his sword. 
And future deeds shone round us like the stars. 
Which gemm’d in countless throngs the vault 
of night. 

Pylades. Endless, m\ friend, the project- 
which the soul 

Burns to accomplish. We w'ould every deed 
At once perform as grandly as it shows 
After long ages, when from land to land 
The poet’s swelling song hath i oil ’d it on. 

It sounds so lovely what our fathers did, 
When, in the silent evening shade reclin’d, 
We drink it in with music’s melting tones; 
And what we do is, as their deeds to them, 
Toilsome and incomplete ! 

Thus w'e pursue what alwavs flies before; 

We d isregard the path in which we tread, 

Scarc e see around the footsteps of our sires. 

Or heed the trace of their career on earth. 

W e ever hasten on to chase their shades, 
Which, godlike, at a distance far remote, 

On golden clouds, the mountain summits 
crowm. 

The man I prize not who esteems himself 
Just as the people’s breath may chance to iaisi 
him. 

But thou, Orestes, to the gods gi\e thanks. 
That they through thee have early done so 
much. 

Ore.vies. When they ordain a man to 
noble deeds, 

To shield from dire calamity his friends, 
Extend his empire, or protect its bounds, 

Or put to flight its ancient enemies, 

Let him be grateful ! For to him a god 
Imparts the first, the sweetest joy of life. 

Me have they doom’d to be a slaughterer, 

To be an honor’d mother’s murderer. 
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And shamefully a deed of shame avenging, 

Me through their own decree they have o’er- 
whelm’d. 

Trust me, the race of Tantalus is doom'd ; 

And I, his last descendant, may not perish. 

Or crown’d with honor or unstain’d by crime. 
Pylades. The gods avenge not on the son 
the deeds 

Done by the father. Each, or good or bad. 

Of his own actions reaps the due reward. 

The parents blessing, not their curse, descends. 
Okes fes. Methmks their blessing did not 
lead us here. 

Pylades. It was at least the mighty gods' 
decree. 

Orestes. Then is it their decree which 
doth destroy us. 

Pylades. Perform what they command, 
and wait the event. 

Do thou Apollo’s sifter bear from hence, 

That they at Delphi may united dwell, 

There bv a noble-t hough ted race rever’d ; 
Thee, for this deed, the lofty pair will view 
With gracious eve. and from the hateful grasp 
Of the infernal Powers will rescue thee. 

E’en now none dares intrude within this grove. 
Orestes. So shall I die at least a peaceful 
death. 

P\ lades. Far other are my thoughts, and 
not uiiskill’d 

Have I the future and the past combin’d 
In quiet meditation. Long, perchance. 

Hath ripen’d in the counsel of the gods 
The great event. Diana yearns to leave 
Tne savage coast of these barbarians. 

Foul with their sacrifice of human blood. 

We were selected for the high emprise ; 

To us it is assign’d, and strangeh thus 
We are conducted to the threshold here, 

Okestes. My friend, with wondrous skill 
thou link’st thy wish 

With the predestin’d purpose of the gods. 
Pylades. Of what avail is prudence, if it 
fail 

Heedful to mark the purposes of Heaven? 

A noble man, who much hath sin n’d, some god 
Doth summon to a dangerous enterprise, 
Which to achieve appears impossible. 

The hero conquers, and atoning serves 
Mortals and gods, who thenceforth honor him. 
Orestes. Am I foredoom’d to action and 
to life. 

Would that a god from my distempei’d brain 
Might chase this dizzy fever, which impels 
My restless steps along a slipp’ry path. 

Stain’d with a mother’s blood, to direful death ; 


And pitying, dry the fountain, whence the 
blood, 

Forever spouting from a mother’s wounds, 
Eternally defiles me ! 

Pylades. Wait in peat e * 

Thou dost int rea-w the evil, and dost take 
The office of the Furies on thvself. 

Let me contrive, — be still * And when at 
length 

The time for action claims our power- com- 
bin'd. 

Then will I summon thee, and on \u ’ll sit ule. 
With cautious boldness to achieve the e\uit. 
Orevi’Es. I hear Ul\-ses speak. 

Pylades. Na\ . mock me not 1 

Eac h must select the hem after whom 
To climb tlie steep and d.ffic ult as ( ent 
Of high Olympus. Ami m im it seems 
That him nor stratagem not an defile- 
Who consecrates himself to noble* deeds 

Orfs'ies. I most esteem tne bra\t ami 
upright man. 

P\ lade-. And therefore ha\e I not d esc d 
tin counsel. 

One step’s already taken From our guards 
KVn now 1 this intelligence have gair’c 
A strange and godlike woman holds m c mi k 
The execution of that blood \ law : 

Incense and pra\er and an unsullied heart. 
The 1 ** are the gifts she offers to tin. god-. 
Rumor extols her highlx : it is thought 
That from the race of Amazon she springs. 
And hither fled some great calamity 
; Orestes. Her gentle sway it seem-, lost 
all its power 

1 When hither came the culprit, whom the cur-e. 
Like murk) night, envelop- and pursues 
Our doom to seal, the thou- thirst tor biood 
The ancient cruel rite again unc hams: 

The monarch's savage will decrees our death : 
A woman cannot save when lie condemn-. 
Pylades. That ’ib a woman is a ground 
tor hope ! 

A man, the ver\ best, with cruelty 
At length ma\ so famiimri/e i.is mind. 

His c haracter through < u-tom so transform. 
That he shall come to make him-tif a law 
Of what at first his ver\ soul abhon’d 
But woman doth retain tin* stamp of mind 
She fir-* a-sum’d. On her we mav depend 
In good or cmI with more cerainty. 

Site comes ; leave m alone I dare not tel! 

At once our names, not unreserv’d confine 
Our fortunes to her. Now retire awniie. 

And ere she speaks with tliee we’ll meet 
again. 


Si 
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SCENE II. 

Iphioenia, Pvlades. 

Iphioenia. Whence art thou? Stranger, 
sjieak ! To me thy bearing 
Stamps thee of Grecian, not of Scythian race. 

[She unbinds his chains. 
The freedom that I give is dangerous ; 

The gods avert the doom that threatens you ! 
P\ lades. Delicious music! dearly wel- 
come tones 

Of our own language in a foreign land ! 

With joy my captive eye once more beholds 
The azure mountains of my native coast. 

Oh, let this joy that I too am a Greek 
Convince thee, priestess! How I need thine 
aid, 

A moment I forget, my spirit rapt 
In contemplation of so fair a vision. 

If fate’s dread mandate doth not seal thy lips, 
From which of our illustrious races say, 

Dost thou thy godlike origin derive? 

Iphioenia. The priestess whom the goddess 
hath herself 

Selected and ordain’d doth speak with thee. 
Let that suffice: but tell me, who art thou, 
And what unbless'd o’erruling destiny 
Hath hither led thee with thy friend ? 

Pvlades. The woe, 

Whose hateful presence ever dogs our steps, 

I can with ease relate. Oh, would that thou 
Could’st with like case, divine one, shed on us 
One ray of cheering hope ! We are from Crete, 
Adrastns’ sons, and I, the youngest born, 
Nam’d Cephalus ; my eldest brother, he, 
Laodamas. Between us stood a youth 
Savage and wild, who sever’d e’en in sport 
The joy and concord of our early youth. 

Long as our father led his powers at Troy, 
Passive our mother’s mandate we obey’d ; 

But when, enrich’d with booty, he return’d, 
And shortly after died, a contest fierce. 

Both for the kingdom and their father’s wealth, 
His ( hildren parted. I the eldest join’d ; 

He slew our brother : and the Furies hence 
For kindred murder dog his restless steps. 

But to this savage shore the Delphian god 
Hath sent us, cheer’d by hope. He bade us wait 
Within his sister’s consecrated fane 
The blessed hand of aid. Captives we are. 
And, hither brought, before thee now we stand 
Ordain’d for sacrifice. My tale is told. 
Iphioenia. Pel 1 Troy! Dear man, assure 
me of its fall. 

Pvi.adfs. Prostrate it lies. Oh, unto us 
insure 


Deliverance. The promis’d aid of Heaven 
More swiftly bring. Fake pity on m\ brother, 
i Oh, say to him a kind, a gracious word ! 

1 But spare him when thou speaker ; earnestly 
This I implore : for all too easily 
Through joy and sorrow and through memory 
Torn and distradfed L his inmost being. 

A feverish madness oft doth seize on him, 

! Yielding his spirit, beautiful and free, 

A prey to furies. 

j Iphioenia. Great as is thy woe, 

I Forget it, 1 conjure thee, foi a while, 

Till I am satisfied. 

i Pvlades. The stately town, 

I Which ten long years withstood the Grecian 
j host, 

j Now lies in ruins, ne’er to rise again ; 

. Yet many a hero’s grave will oft recall 
Our sad remembrance to that barbarous shore. 
There lie Achilles and his noble friend. 

; Iphioenia. So are ye godlike forms reduc'd 
: to dust ! 

Pvlades. Nor Palamede nor Ajax e’er 
i again 

The da\ light of their native land beheld. 

Iphioenia. He speaks not of my father, 
doth not name 

Him with the fallen. He may yet survive ! 

: I may behold him ! Still hope on, fond heart ! 

| Pvlades. Yet happy are the thousands 
who receiv’d 

Their bitter death-blow from a hostile hand ! 

■ For terror wild, and end most tragical, 

Some hostile, angry deity prepar’d, 

I Instead of triumph, for the home-returning, 
j Do human voices never reach this shore? 
j Far as their sound extends they bear the fame 
| Of deeds unparallel’d. And is the woe 
! Which fills Myeene’s halls with ceaseless sighs 
! To thee a secret still? — And know’st thou not 
| That Clvtemnestra, with zFgisthus’ aid, 

' Her roval consort artfully ensnar’d, 

And murder’d on the day of his return? — 

! The monarch’s house thou honorest ! I j)er- 
i ceive 

Thy breast with tidings vainly doth contend 

Fraught with such monstrous and tin look’d- for 
woe. 

Art thou the daughter of a friend? art born 
Within the circuit of Mycene’s walls? 

Conceal it not, nor call me to account 
That here the horrid crime I first announce. 
Iphioenia. Proceed, and tell me how the 
i deed was done. 

Pvlades. The day of his return, as from 
I the bath 
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Arose the monarch, tranquil and refresh’d, 

His robe demanding from his consort’s hand; 
A tangl’d garment, complicate with folds, 

She o’er his shoulders flung and noble head ; 
And when, as from a net, he vainly strove 
To extricate himself, the traitor, base 
/Egisthus, smote him, and envelop’d thus 
Great Agamemnon sought the shades below. 

Iphigknia. And what reward receiv’d the 
base accomplice? 

Pv lades. A queen and kingdom he pos- 
sess’d already. 

Iphioenia. Base passion prompted then 
the deed of shame ? 

Pylades. And feelings, cherish’d long, of 
deep revenge. 

Iphigknia. How had the monarch injur’d 
Ciytemnestra? 

Pylades. By such a dreadful deed, that if 
on earth 

Aught could exculpate murder, it were this. 


To Aulis he allur’d her, when the fleet 
With unpropitious winds the goddess stay’d ; 
And there, a vidtim at Diana’s shrine, 

The monarch, for the welfare of the Greeks, 
Her eldest daughter doomed, iphigema. 

And this, so rumor saith, within her heart 
Planted such deep abhorrence that forthwith 
She to yEgisthus hath resign’d herself, 

And round her husband flung the web of death. 
Iphigenia. ( Veiling herself. ) It is enough ! 

'Thou wilt again behold me. 

Pylades. (Alone.) The fortune of this 
royal house, it seems. 

Doth move her deeply. Whosoe’er she be. 
She must herself have known the monarch 
well ; 

For our good fortune, from a noble house, 

She hath been sold to bondage. Peace, my 
heart ! 

And let us steer our course with prudent zeal 
Toward the star of hope w hich gleams upon us. 
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ACT III. 


SCEXE I. 

Ipmr.ENiA, Orestes. 

Iphtgenia. Unhappy man, I only loose 
thy bonds i 

In token of a still severer doom. 

The freedom which the sanctuary imparts, 

Like the last life-gleam o’er the dying face, , 
But heralds death. I cannot, dare not sav ! 
Your doom is hopeless; for, with murderous 
hand, 

Could I infii<5t the fatal blow mvself? 

And while I here am priestess of Diana, 

None, be he who lie ma\, date touch your 
heads. 

But the incens’d king, should I refuse 
Compliance with the rites himself enjoin’d, 
Will choose another virgin from my train 
As my successor. Then, alas! with naught, 
Save ardent wishes, can I succor you. 

Much honored countrymen ! The humblest 
slave. 

Who had but near’d our sacred household 
hearth. j 

Is dearly welcome in a foreign land ; ! 

How with proportion’d joy and blessing, then, * 
Shall I receive the man who doth recall j 


The image of the heroes, whom I learn’d 
To honor from my parents, and who cheers 
My inmost heart \\ ith flatt’ring gleams of hope ! 
Orestes. Does prudent forethought prompt 
thee to conceal 

Thy name and race? or may I hope to know 
Who, like a heavenly vision, meets me thus? 
Iphigemv. Yes, thou shalt know me. Now 
conclude the tale 

Of which thy brother only told me half : 
Relate their end. who coming home from Troy, 
On their own threshold met a doom severe 
And most un look’d for. Young I was in sooth 
When fir^t conducted to this foreign shore, 
Yet well I molleCt the timid glance 
Of wonder and amazement which I cast 
On those heroic forms. When they went forth 
It seem’d as though Olympus had sent down 
The glorious figures of a bygone world, 

To frighten I lion ; and above them all, 

Great Agamemnon tower’d pre-eminent ! 

Oh, tell me! P'ell the hero in hL home, 
Through Ch temnestra's and H^gisthtis’ w iles? 
Orestes. He fell! 

Iphigema. Unbless’d Mycene ! Thus the 
sons 

Of Tantalus, with barbarous hands, have sown 
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Curse upon curse ; and, as the shaken weed 
Scatters around a thousand poison-seeds, 

So they assassins ceaseless generate, 

Their children’s children ruthless to destroy, — 
Now tell the remnant of thy brother’s tale, 

Wh ich horror darkly hid from me before. 

How did the last descendant of the iace, — 
The gentle child, to whom the Gods assign'd 
The offic e of avenger, — how did he 
Escape that day of blood ? Did equal fate 
Around Orestes throw Avernus’ net? 

Say, was he sav’d ? and is he still alive? 

And lives Elect ra, too? 

Orestes. They both survive. 

Iphicenia. Golden Apollo, lend thy 
choicest beams 1 

Lay them an offering at the throne of Jove ! 
For I am poor and dumb. 

Orestes. If social bonds 

Or ties more close connect thee with this house, 
As this thy rapturous joy l>etra\eth to me, 

Oh, then rein m thy heart and hold it fast ! 
For insupportable the sudden plunge 
From happiness to sorrow’s gloomy depth. 
I'lioii k newest only Agamemnon’s death. 
Iphigenia. And is not this intelligence 
enough ? 

Okesies. Half of the horror only hast 
thou heard. 

Ii’HIoema. Wlut should I fear? Orestes, 
Eledtra live. 

Orestes. And fearest thou for Clvtem- 
nestra naught? 

Iphicknia. Her, neither hope nor fear 
have power to save. 

Ores iks. She to the land of hope hath 
bid farewell. 

Ipuk.ema. Did her repentant hand shed 
her own blood ? 

Orestes. Not so ; jet her own blood in- 
flicted death. 

Iphkjenia. More plainly speak, nor leave 
me in susjiense. 

Uncertainty around my anxious head 
Her dusky, thousand-folded pinion waves. 
Okesies. Have then the powers above 
selected me 

To be the herald of a dreadful deed. 

Which in the drear and soundless realms of 
night 

I fain would hide forever? ’Gainst my will 
Thy gentle voice constrains me : it demands. 
And shall receive, a tale of direst woe. 
Eleftra, on the day when fell her sire, 

Her brother from impending doom conceal’d ; 
Him Strophius, his father’s relative, 


Receiv’d with kindest care, and rear’d him up 
With his own son, nam’d P\ lades, who soon 

■ Around the stranger twin’d love’s fairest bonds. 
And as they grew, within their inmost souls 
There sprang the burning longing to revenge 

, The monarch’s death. Unlook’d for, and 
I disguis’d, 

, They reach Myeene, feigning to have brought 
The mournful tidings of Orestes’ death, 
Together with his ashes. Them the queen 
Gladly receives. Within the house the) enter; 
Orestes to Eledtra shows himself: 

She fans the fires ol vengeaiu e into flame. 
Which i:i the sacred presen < e of a mother 

■ Had btirn’d more dimly. Silently she leads 
; Her brother to the spot where tell* their sire : 

I Where lurid blood-marks, on the oll-wash’d 
j floor, 

] With pallid streaks, anticipate revenge, 
j With liery eloquence she pictur’d tenth 
, Each circumstance of that atrocious deed, — 
Her ow n oppress’d and miserable Itte. 

The prosperous traitor’s insolent demeamu, 
The perils threat’ning Agamemnon’s race. 
From her who had become their stepmothei. — 
Then in his hand the ancient dagger tlmisi, 
Which often in the house ot Tantalus 
With savage fury rag’d, — and b) hei son 

■ Was Clytenmestra slain. 

Iphiolma. Immortal powers ! 

1 Whose pine and bless’d existence glides avvav 
’Mid ever shifting clouds, me have ve kepi 
So man) years secluded fiom the world. 
Retain’d me near yourselves, c onsign’d to me 
Tlu* ('hi Id like task to feed the sac ted fire. 

And taught my spirit, like the hallow’d flame, 
With never-clouded brightness to aspire 
To vour ] tu re mansion'. — but at length to feel 
With keener woe the horror of nn house? 

Oh, tell me of tin* poor unfortunate ! 

Speak of Orestes ! 

OkfsTEs. ()h, could I speak to tell thee of 
: his death ! 

Forth fiom the slain ones spouting blood arose 
Ills mother’s ghost ; 

And to the ancient daughter' of the night 
Cries, — “ Ia.*t him not escape, — the mat rn ide ! 
Pursue the victim, dedicate to vou 
They hear, and glare around with hollow eyes. 
Like greed) eagles. In their murky dens 
They stir themselves, and from the corners 
creep 

Their comrades, dire Remorse and pallid Fear ; 
Ik* fore them fumes a niist of Acheron : 
Perplexingly around the murderer’s brow 
The eternal contemplation of the past 
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Rolls in its cloudy circles. Once again ! 

The grisly band, commission’d to destroy, j 
Pollute earth’s beautiful and heaven -sown 
fields. 

From which an ancient curse had banish’d 
them. 

Their rapid feet the fugitive pursue; 

They onlv pan e to start a wilder fear. 

Iphigknia. Lnhappv one ! thy lot resem- 
bles his ; 

Thou feel’st what lie, poor fugitive, must suffer. 
Okeshs. What say’st thou? why presume 
ni} fate like his? 

I phio em a. A brother’s murder weighs upon 
thy soul ; 

Tin younger brother told the mournful tale. 

OkksTEs. 1 cannot suffer that thy noble soul , 
Simula by a word of falsehood be deceiv’d. j 
in cunning rich and practis’d m deceit 
A web emnarmg let the stranger weave 
To snare the stranger’s feet; between us twain 
Be truth ! 

i am Orestes! and this guilt} head 
Is stooping to the tomb, and c o\cts death ; 

I: will be welcome now in any shape. 

Whoe’er thou art, for thee and for iny friend 
1 wish deliverance; — I desire it not. 

Thou seem’st to linger here against thy will ; 
Contrive some means of flight, and lea\e me 
here : 

M\ lifeless corpse hurl’d headlong from the 
roc k, 

My blood shall mingle with the dashing waves, 
And bring a curse upon this barbarous shore ! 
Return together home to loveh Greet e, 

With joy a new existence to commence. 

[( JKEsiKs retires. 
Iphioema. At length Fulfilment, fairest 
child of Jove, j 

Thou dost descend upon me from on high ! 

How vast thine image! scarce my straining 
e\ e 

Can reach thy hands, which, fill’d with golden 
fruit 

And w reaths of blessing, from Olympus’ height 
Show er treasures dow n. As b\ his bounteous 
gifts 

We rec ognize the monarch (for what seems 
To thousands opulence, is naught to him). 

So \ou, \e heavenlv Powers, are also known 
I»v bounty long withheld, and wiselv plann’d. 
Ye only know what things are good for us; 

Ye \iew the future’s wide-extended realm. 

While from our eye a dim or starry veil 
The prospect shrouds. Calmly )e hear our 
p ravers, , 


When we like children sue for greater speed. 
Not immature ye pluck heaven’s golden fruit ; 
And woe to him, who with impatient hand, 
His date of joy forestalling, gathers death. 

Let not this long-awaited happiness, 

Which )et my heart hath scarcely realiz’d, 
Like to the shadow of departed friends, 

Glide vainly bv with triple sorrow fraught ! 

Orestes. (Returning.) Dost thou for 
Pv lades and for thyself 
Implore the gods, blend not my name with 
vours ; 

Thou wilt not save the wretch whom thou 
would’st join, 

But will participate his curse and woe. 

Iphigenia. My destiny is firmly bound to 
thine. 

Orestes. No, say not so; alone and un- 
attended 

Let me descend to Hades. Though thou 
should’st 

In thine own veil enwrap the guilty one, 

Thou could’st not shroud him from his wake- 
ful foes ; 

And e’en thy sacred presence, heavenly maid, 
But drivetlf them aside and scares them not. 
With brazen impious feet they dare not tiead 
Within the precincts of this sacred grove ; 

Yet in the distance, ever and anon, 

I hear their horrid laughter, like the howl 
Of famish’d wolves, beneath the tree wherein 
The traveller hides. Without, encamp’d they 
he, 

And should I quit thL consecrated grove, 
Shaking their serpent locks, the} would arise. 
And. raising clouds of dust on every side, 
Ceaseless pursue their miserable prey. 

Iphigeni a. Orestes, canst thou hear a 

friendly word ? 

Orestes. Reserve it for one favored by 
the gods. 

IphioKMa. To thee they give anew the 
light of hope. 

Okesies. Through clouds and smoke I see 
the feeble gleam 

Of the death-stream which lights me down to 
hell. 

Iphjc.enia. Hast thou one sister only, thy 
Electra? 

Orestes. I knew but one : yet her kind 
destiny, 

Which seem’d to us so terrible, betimes 
Remov’d an elder sister from the w’oe 
Which o’er the house of Pelops aye impends. 
Oh, cease thy questions, nor thus league thyself 
With the Ennnys; still they blow' away, 
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With fiendish joy, the ashes from my soul, 

Lest the last embers of the fiery brand, 

The fatal heritage of Pelops’ house. 

Should there be quenched. Must then the 
fire for aye, 

Deliberately kindled and supplied 
With hellish sulphur, sear mv tortur’d soul? 
Ipiiigenia. I scatter fragrant incense m 
the flame. 

Oh, let the pure, the gentle breath of love, 
Low murmuring, cool thy bosom’s fiery glow. 
Orestes, fondly lov’d. — canst thou not hear me? 
Hath the terrific Furies’ grisly band 
Dried up the blood of life within thy veins? 
Creeps there, as from the Gorgon’s direful 
head, 

A petrifying charm through all thv limbs? 
With hollow accents from a mother’s blood. 

If voices c s all thee to the shades below. 

May not a sister’s word with blessing rife 
Call from Olympus’ height help-rendering 
gods ? 

Orkstes. She call- ! she calls! — Dost thou 
desire my doom ? 

Js there a Fury shrouded in thy form? 

Who art thou, that thy voice thus horrible 
Can harrow up my bosom’s inmost depths? 
Iphigenja. Thine inmost heart reveals it. 
I am she, — 

Ipiiigenia, — look on me, Orestes! 

OkEslES. Thou ! 

Iphiuenia. My own brother! 

Okkm’Es. Heme, a\\a\. begone! 

I counsel thee, touch not these fatal lock" ! 

As from Creusa’s bridal robe, from me 
An inextinguishable fire is kindled. 

Leas e me ! Like Hen ules, a death of shame, 
Cnwortln wretch, lock’d in myself, I’ll die! 
IPHior.MA. Thou shuit not perish! Would 
that I might hear 

One quiet word from thee ! dispel my doubts, 
Make sure the bliss 1 have implor’d so long. 

A wheel of joy and sorrow in mv heart 
('easeless revolves. I from a man unknown 
With horror turn ; but with resistless might 
Mv inmost heart impels me to my brother. 
Orestes. Is this Lyons’ temple? Doth 
the glow 

Of hoh rage unbridled thus possess 
Inc sacred piicstess? 

Iphigtnia. Hear me ! oh, look up! 

See how mv heart, which hath been clos’d so 
long, 

Doth open to the bliss of seeing thee, 

I he dearest treasure that the world contains, — 
Oi falling on thy neck, and folding thee 


1 Within my longing arms, which have till now 
Met the embraces of the empt\ wind. 

Do not repulse me, — the eternal spring. 

Whose crystal waters from Parnas-us flow. 
Hounds not more gayly on from rock to rock, 
Down to the golden vale, than from nn heart 
The waters of affection fieeh gush. 

And round me form a circling sea of bliss. 
Orestes ! O nn brother ! 

OkhsTF.s. Love] v n\mph! 

Nor thy caresses, nor thyself I trust ; 

Diana c laims attendants mure severe, 

And doth avenge her desecrated fane. 

Remove thv cirt ling arm ! \\ ilt thou indeed 

Safety and love upon a \outh bestow, 
i And fondly tender him earth's tairest jo\ ? 

■ L n to mv inend, more worth\ than imself. 
Impart rny favors; ’mong u»n roc ks he roves. 
Go. seek him; guide him hence, and heed 
not me. 

Ipiiigenia. Brother, command thvself, and 
better know 

Thv sister, newly found ! Misconstrue not 
, Her pure and heavenly rapture, blaming it 
As 1 list till heat unbridled. O \e gods, 

Remove delusion from his ngid g.ize, 

Lest that this moment, fraught with bliss su- 
preme, 

Should make m trebh wretched ! She is here, 

I Thine own. thy long-lost sister! From the 
; altar 

1 The goddess resc u’d me, and plac ’d me here. 
^e< tire within her consecrated fam — 

\ captive thou, prepar’d for 'sacrifice. 

And findest heie a sister in the priestess. 

Oki.srE"*. 1 nblexed one! bo may the 
i ad lain sun 

The final horror of our house behold ! 

Is not Electra here? That she with in 
May also perish, nor her life prolong 
For heavier destiny anti direr woe. 

’ Pis well. — I follow, priestess! Fratricide 
L an old < ustom of our anc lent house ; 

And you, ye gods, I thank, that \e resolve 
Childless to root me hence. Thee let me 
counsel 

To view too fondh neither sun nor star-. 

Conn , follow to the glooim realms below! 

A^ dragons, gender’d m the sulphur pool. 
Swallow each other with voracious rage. 

So our ac cursed race destroys itself 
Childless and guiltless < ome below with me ! 
There’s pit\ in thy look 1 oh. gaze not so. — 
’Twas with such looks that Clytemnestra sought 
An entrance to her son Orestes* heart, 

, And yet his upiais’d arm her bosom pierc ’d 



His mother fell ! — Appear, indignant shade ! 
Within the circle step, ye fiends of hell, 

Be present at the welcome sj>edtacle, 

The last, most horrible that ye prepare ! 

Nor hate, nor vengeance whets the poniard 
now ; 

A loving sister is constrain’d to deal 
The fatal blow. Weep not ! Thou hast no 
guilt. 


From earliest infancy I naught have lo\’d, 

As thee I could have lov’d, my sister. Come. 
The weapon raise, spare not, this bosom rend. 
And make an outlet for its boiling streams! 

[He sinks exhausted \ 
Iphigf.nia. Alone I cannot bear this blis^ 
and woe. 

Where art thou, Py lades? Thine aid 1 need. 

[Iphigenia retire *. 
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SCENE II. 

Orestes. ( Recovering from his swoon and 
standing up.) Give yet another! reach 
from Lethe’s stream 

The last reviving draught of cool refreshment ! 
Soon shall its waters in my bosom still 
Life’s fitful fever; and my spirit then 
Adown oblivion’s stream shall glide to you, 

Ye spirits shrouded in eternal mist. 

With tranquil pleasure in your deep repose 
A weary son of earth may lave his soul ! — 
What whispering sounds pervade the dreary 
grove ? 

What hollow murmurs haunt its twilight gloom? 
They gather round to view the stranger guest ! 
Who are von troop in high communion met, 
Like an assembled family of princes? 

They mingle peacefully, of every age. 

Of either sex: godlike, of kindred mould. 
Appear the gliding figures. Yes, ’tis they, 
The fathers of lm race ! With Atreus, 

In friendly converse glides Thyestes’ shade. 
And children playfully around them sport. 

Is there no enmity among you now? 

And js revenge extmg ash'd with the sun ? 

So am I also welcome, and may hope 
To mingle in your solemn company. 

Welcome, mv sires! Orestes bids you Inil ' 
The seed that ye have sow’d, that hath he 
reap’d. 

Laden with curses he descends to vou. 

Hut burdens here are lighter far to bear. 
Receive him, oh, receive him in your circle’ 
Thee, Atreus, I revere, and thee, Thxestes: 

He ;re all are free from enmitv and hate. — 
Show me mv father, whom I only once 
In life beheld. — Art thou mv father, thou. 

Mv mother leading thus familurh ? 

Dares Clytemnestra reach her hand to thee? 
Then may Orestes also draw near her. 

And say. Behold thy son ! — My ancestors. 
Behold \our son, and bid him welcome here. 
Among the sons of ancient Tantalum, 

A kind salute on earth was murder’s watchword, 
And all their joys commence beyond tin* grave. 
Ye welcome me! Ye bid me join \ our circle ! 
Oil, lead me to mv honor’d ancestor! 

Where is our aged sire? Let me behold 
The dear, the venerable head of him 
Who with the immortal gods m council sat. 

Ye seem to shudder and to turn a wax ' 

What may this mean? Suffers the godlike man? 
Ala-* ! the mighty gods, with ruthless lute, 

To his heroic breast, with bra/.en chains, 

Have cruel pangs indis.solubh bound. 


SCENE III. 

Orestes, Iphk.enh, Pyi.adks. 

Orestes. How ! Are ye ( oine alreadv 
here below ? 

Welc ome, mv sister ! Still Elect ra fails ; 

Oh. that some kuuilx god. with gentle arrow. 
Her too. (uli speed il\. would downward send’ 
1 hee, hapless inend. I must compassionate* 
Gome with me ! Come ! To Pluto’** gloomv 
throne, 

I here to salute our host** like stianger guests. 

Iphh.cnix. Celestial pair, who Horn the 
realms above 

By night and day shed down the beanie* us 
light 

To ( heei mankind, but who mav not illume 
Departed spirits, save a mortal pair! 

A brother’s and a sister’s anguish pit v ! 

For thou. Diana, lox’st tin gentle brother 
Beyond what earth and heaxen can offer 
thee ; 

And dost, with quiet yearning, ever turn 
Thy \irgin face to hi- eternal light. 

Let not my only brother, found late, 

Rave in the darkness of insaniu ! 

And is thy will, when tho 1 did-t hete conceal 
me. 

At length fulfill’d. — would’st thou to ru- 
th rough him. 

To him through me. thy gracious aid ex- 
tend,- — 

Oh, free him from the fetters of tiii- curse. 
Lest vainlv pa-s the pre< mils hours of sati t\ . 

Pyi.ai i i:s. Dost tiiou not know us, and ti.i- 
sacred grove. 

And this bless’d light, which shines not on the 
dead ? 

Dost thou not feel thy sister and tin friend. 
Who hold thee living in their firm embrace^ 
Us firm I \ grasp ; we are not emptx snade.s. 
Mark well my words! Collect tin scatter’d 
thoughts ! 

Attend! Each moment is of priceless wot th. 
\nd our return hang- on a slender thread. 
Winch, as it seems, -ome gra< ion- fate doth 
-pin. 

Orestes. ' To IpfiKJENiA. My Mster, let 
me for the fir-t time taste*. 

With open heart, pure jn\ within thine arm-' 
Ye gods, who charge the heav\ cloud- with 
dread. 

And sternly gracious send the long-sou- lit 
ram 

With thunder and the rush of mighty winds. 
A horrid deluge on the trembling earth; 
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Vet dissipate at length man’s dread suspense, The dread Eumemdes at length retire. 
Exchanging timid wonder’s anxious gaze The brazen gates of Tartarus I hear 

For grateful looks and joxous songs of praise, Behind them closing with a thunderous clang. 
When in each sparkling drop which gems the A quick’ning odor from the earth ascends, 
leaves, Inviting me to chase, upon its plains, 

Apollo, thousand -fold, reflects his beam, ' The joys of life and deeds of high emprise. 

And Iris colors with a magic hand Pyladls. Lose not the moments which are 

The dust\ texture of the parting clouds ; j limited! 

Oh, let me also in my sister’s arms, ' The favoring gale, whic h swelK our parting 

And on the bosom of my friend, enjoy sail, 

With grateful thanks the bliss ye now' bestow ; Must to Olympus waf: our per feci joy. 

My heart assures me that your curses cease. Quick counsel and resolve the time demands. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 

Iphigenia. When the Powers on high de- 
cree 

For a feeble child of earth 
Dire perplexity and woe, 

And his spirit doom to pass 
With tumult wild from joy to grief. 

And back again from grief to joy, 

In fearful alternation ; 

They in mercy then provide, 

In the precin&s of his home, 

Or upon the distant shore. 

That to him may never fail 
Ready help in hours of need, 

A tranquil, faithful friend. 

Oh, bless, ye heavenly powers, our Pylades, 
And whatsoever he may undertake! 

He is in fight the vigorous arm of youth, 

And his the thoughtful eve of age in counsel ; 
For tranquil is his soul ; he guard eth there 
Of calm a sacred and exhaust less dower. 

And from its depths, in rit h supph, outpours 
Comfort and counsel for the sore distress’d. 

He tore me from my brother, upon whom, 
With fond amaze, I gaz’d and gaz’d again : 

I could not realize my happiness, 

Nor loose him from my arms, and heeded 
not 


The danger’s near approach that threatens us. 
To execute their project of escape. 

They hasten to the sea, where in a bav 
Their comrades in the vessel lie conceal’d 
■ Waiting a signal. Me th< \ ha\e supplied 
With artful answers, should tin monarch send 
To urge the sacrifice. Alas! I sec 
I must consent to follow like a < hi id. 
i 1 have not learn ’d dec eption, noi the art 
; To gain with c rafty wiles my purposes. 

: Detested falsehood! it doth not relieve 
The breast like words of truth: it comforts 
! not. 

Put is a torment in the forgers lvait. 

| And, like an arrow which a god directs. 

| Flies back and wounds the an her. Through 
1 m\ heart 

, One fear doth chase another: perhaps with 
rage. 

Again on the unconsecrated shore. 

1 The Furies’ grisU band mv brother seize 
Perchance they are surpris’d 1 Methinks I 
hear 

! The tread of armed men. A messenger 
Is coming from the king, witn ha-tv steps. 
How' throbs my heart, how troubled is im 
soul. 

Now that I gaze upon the fare ot one, 
j Whom with a w*ord untrue I must encounter! 
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SCENE II. 

Iphigenia, Ark as. 

Arkas. Priestess, with speed conclude the 
sacrifice ! 

Impatiently the king and people wait. 

Iphigenia. I had perform’d my duty and 
thy will, 

Had not an unforeseen impediment 
The execution of my purpose thwarted. 

Arkas. What is it that obstructs the king’s 
commands ? 

Iphigknia. Chance, which from mortals j 
will not brook control. 

Arkas. Possess me with the reason, that 
w ith speed 

I may inform the king, who hath decreed 
The death of both. 

Iphigenia. The gods have not decreed it. 
The elder of these men doth bear the guilt 
Of kindred murder; on his steps attend 
The dread Erinms. In the inner fane 
They seiz’d upon their prey , polluting thus 
The holy sandtuary. I hasten now, 

Together with my virgin -train, to bat lie 
The goddess’ image in the sea, and there 
With solemn rites its purity restore. 

Let none presume our silent march to follow ! 

Arkas. This hindrance to the monarch I'll 
announce : 

Commence not thou the rite till he permit. 

Iphigenia. The priestess interferes alone 
in this. 

Arkas. An incident so strange the king 
should know. 

Iphigenia. Here, nor his counsel nor com- 
mand avails. 

Arkas. Oft are the great consulted out of 
form. 

Iphigknia. Do not insist on what I must 
refuse. i 

Arkas. A needful and a just demand re- 
fuse not. 

Iphigenia. I}ifld, if thou delay not. 

Aek\s. I with speed I 

Will 1 >ear these tidings to the camp, and soon 
Acquaint thee, priestess, with the king’s re- 
ply. 

There is a message I would gladly bear him ; 
’Twould quickly banish all perplexity: 

Tliou didst not heed thy faithful friend’s ad- 1 
vice. 

Iphigenia. I willingly have done whate’er 
I could. 

Arkas. E’en now' ’ tis not too late to change 
thy purpose. 


Iphigenia. To do so is, alas, beyond our 
power. 

Arkas. What thou would’st shun, thou 
deem’st impossible. 

Iphigenia. Thy wish doth make thee deem 
it possible. 

Arkas. Wilt thou so calmly venture every- 
thing? 

Iphigenia. My fate I have committed to 
the gods. 

Arkas. The gods are wont to save by 
human means. 

Iphigenia. By their appointment even- 
tliing is done. 

Arkas. Believe me, all doth now' depend 
on thee. 

The irritated temper of the king 

Alone condemns these men to bitter death. 

The soldiers from the cruel sacrifice 

And bloody service long have been disus’d; 

Nay, many, whom their adverse fortunes cast 

In foreign regions, there themselves have felt 

How godlike to the exil’d wanderer 

The friendly countenance of man appears. 

I)o not depri\e u.s of thy gentle aid ! 

With ease thou car>t thy sacred task fulfil ; 
lor nowhere doth benignity, whic h conies 
In human fc»m from heaven, so qui< kl\ gain 
An empire o’er the heart, as where a race, 
Gloomy and savage, full of life and power. 
Without external guidance, and oppress’d 
With vague forebodings, bear life’s hen\ y 
load. 

Iphigenia. Shake not my spirit, which 
thou canst not bend 
According to thy will. 

Arkas. While there is time, 

Nor labor nor persuasion shall be spar’d. 

Iphigenia. Thy labor but occasions pain 
to me ; 

Both are in vain ; therefore, l pray, depart. 

Arkas. I summon pain to aid me, ’tis a 
friend 

Who counsels wisely. 

Iphigenia. Though it shake 5 my soul. 
It doth not banish thence niv strong repug 
nance. 

Arkas. Can then a gentle soul repugnance 
feel 

For benefit-* bestow’d by one so noble? 

Iphigenia. Yes, when the donor, for those 
benefits. 

Instead of gratitude, demands myself. 

Arkas. Who no affedlion feels doth never 
want 

Excuses. To the king I will relate 
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What hath befallen. Oh, that in thy soul 
Thou would’st revolve his noble conduct to 
thee 

Since thy arrival to the present day ! 


SCENE III. 

Iphigenia. (Alone.) These words at an 
unseasonable hour 

Produce a strong revulsion in my breast ; 

I am alarm’d ! — For as the ruling tide 
In rapid currents eddies o’er the rocks 
Which lie among the sand upon the shore, 

E’en so a stream of joy o’envhelm’d my soul. 

I grasp’d what had appear’d impossible. 

It was as though another gentle cloud 
Around me lay, to raise me from the earth, 

And rock my spirit in the same sweet sleep 
Winch the kind goddess shed around my 
brow, 

What time her circling arm from danger 
snatch’d me. 

My brother forcibly engross’d my heart; 

I listen'd only to his friend’s advice: 

My soul rush’d eagerly to rescue them, 

And as the mariner with joy surveys 
The less’ning breakers of a desert isle. 

So Tauris lay behind me. But the voice 
Of faithful A rkas wakes me from my dream, 
Reminding me that those whom I forsake 
Are also men. Deceit doth now become 
Doubly detested. O my soul, be still ! 
Beginn’st thou now to tremble and to doubt? 
Thy lonely shelter on the firm-set earth 
Must thou abandon? and, embark’d once 
more, 

At random drift upon tumultuous waves, 

A stranger to thyself and to the world ? 

SCENE IV. 

Iphigenia, Pylades. 

Pylades. Where is she? that my words 
with speed may tell 
The joyful tidings of our near escape! 

Iphigenia. Oppress’d with gloomy care, I 
much require 

The certain comfort thou dost promise me. 
Pylades. Thy brother is restor’d ! The 1 
rocky paths 

Of this unconsecrated shore we trod 
In friendly converse, w’hile behind us lay, 


Unmark’d by us, the consecrated grove ; 

And ever with increasing glory shone 
I he fire of youth around his noble brow. 
Courage and hope his glowing e\e inspir’d : 
And his exultant heart resign’d itself 
I o the delight, the joy , of rescuing 
Ihee, his deliverer, also me, his friend. 
Iphigenia. The gods shower blessings on 
thee, P\ lades! 

And from those lips which breathe such wel- 
come news, 

Be the sad note of anguish never heard 1 
.1 \ lades. I bring \et more, — ior Fortune, 
like a prince, 

Comes not alone, but well accompanied. 

Our friends and comrades we have also found. 
Within a ba\ they had corHeal’d the ship, 
And mournful sat expectant. They beheld 
| Thy brother, and a joyous shout uprais'd. 
Imploring him to haste the parting ‘hour. 

Each hand impatient long’d to grasp the oai, 
W hile from the shore a gently murmuring 
breeze, 

Perceiv’d by all, unfurl’d its wing auspicious. 
Let us then hasten ; guide me to the fane. 
That I may tread the sanctuary, and win 
V ith sacred awe the goal of our desires. 

I can unaided on my shoulder bear 
The goddess’ image: how I long to led 
The precious burden ! 

[ While speaking the last words, he approaehe* 
the Temple, without pereeroing that he /% 
not followed by Iphigenia: at length In 
turns round. 

Why thus lingering stand 5 
I Why art thou silent ? wherefore thus con- 
i fus’d? 

! Doth some new obstacle oppose our bln*,? 
Inform me. hast thou to the king announc'd 
The prudent message we agreed upon? 

Iphigenia. I have, dear P\ lades; yet wilt 
thou chide. 

Thy ver\ aspect is a mute reproach. 

I The royal messenger arriv’d, and I, 

According to th\ counsel, fram’d inv speech. 
H e seem’d surpris'd, and urgent! v besought 
That to the monarch I should first announce 
The rite unusual, and attend his will. 

I now await the messenger’s return. 

1 Pylades. Danger again doth hover o’ei 
our heads ! 

Alas! Whv hast thou fail’d to shroud th\- 
self 

Within the veil of sacerdotal rites? 

Iphigenia. I never have employ’d them as 
a veil. 
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Pylades. Pure soul ! thy scruples will de- 
stroy alike 

Tin -elf and us. Why did I not foresee 
Sut h an emergency, and tutor thee 
This counsel also wisely to elude? 

Iphigknia. (.'hide onlv me, for mine alone 
the blame. 

Vet other answer could 1 not return 
To him, who strongly and with reason urg’d 
What my own heait acknowledg’d to be right. 
P\ lakes. T'he danger thickens; but let us 
be firm, 

Nor with incautious haste betrav ourselves; 
Calmlv await the messenger’s return. 

And then stand fast, whatever his reply: 

For the appointment of such sac red rites 
Doth to the priestess, not the king belong. 
Should lie demand the stranger to behold, 
Who is by madness heavily oppress’d, 
Fvasiveh pretend that m the fane, 

Well guarded, thou retainest him and me. 

T hus \ ou sec ure in time to fly with -peed, 
Hearing the sacied treasure from this rare, 
l n worthy its j>o— ession. Phoebus sends 
\u-picious omens, and fulfils hi-, word, 
l’re we the first conditions have perform’d. 
Free is Oiestes, from the curse absolv’d 1 
Oh, with the freed one, to the ro<kv Fie 
Where dwells the god, waft us propitious 
gales. 

Theme to Mvcene, that she ma\ revive; 

T’lut from the ashes of the extinguish’d 
hearth, 

The household gods nun jmomh arise, 

And beauteous fire- illumine their abode 1 
Thy hand from golden centers first shall strew 
The fragrant incense. O’er that threshold 
thou 

Shalt life and blessing once again dFptnse, 
T’he curse atone, and all tin kindred grace 
With the fresh bloom of renovated life. 

Iphigexia. As doth the flower revolve to 
meet the sun, 

Once more m\ spirit to sweet comfort turns, 
Struck b\ thy words’ invigorating ray. 

How dear tin* counsel of a present friend. 
Lacking whose godlike power, the lonelv one 
In silence droops! for, lock’d within his 
breast. 

Slowh are ripen’d purpose and resolve, 

Which friendship’s genial warmth had soon 
matur’d. 

P\ i >\DF.s. Farewell! I haste to reassure 
our friends, 

Who anxious!} await us: then w’ith speed 
f will return, and, hid within the brake, 


Attend thy signal. — Wherefore, all at once, 
Doth anxious thought o’ercloud thy brow se- 
rene ? 

Iphigenia. Forgive me ! As light clouds 
athwart the sun, 

So cares and fears float darkling o’er my soul. 
Pylades. Oh, banish fear! With danger 
it hath form’d 

A close alliance, — they are constant friends, 
i Iphigenia. It is an honest scruple which 
| forbids 

! That I should cunningly deceive the king, 
And plunder him who was my second father. 

! P\ lades. Him thou dost fly who would 
have slain thy brother. 

1 Iphigenia. To me, at least, he hath been 
ever kind. 

i P\ lades. What Fate commands is not in- 
gratitude. 

Iphigenia. Alas! it still remains ingratitude . 
Necessity alone can justify it. 

Pylades. Thee, before gods and men, u 
justifies. 

Iphk.knia. Hut my own heart is still un- 
satisfied. 

Pyi.ades. Scruples too rigid are a cloak for 

; F ifk '- 

Iphk.knia. I cannot argue, I can only feel. 
P\ lades. Conscious of right, thou should ’st 
respect thyself. 

Iphigenia. Then only doth the heart know 
perfedl ease 

When not a stain pollutes it. 

Pylades. In this fane 

; Pure hast them kept thy heart. Life teaches id 
; To be less strict with others and ourselves; 
T’houTt learn the lesson too. So wonderful 

■ I> human nature, and its varied ties 

i Are so involv’d and complicate, that none 
| May hope to keep his inmost spirit pure, 
i And walk without perplexity through life. 

; Nor are we call’d upon to judge ourselves; 
With circumspection to pursue his path 
Is the immediate duty of a man; 

For seldom can he rightly estimate 
Or his past conduct or his present deeds. 
Iphk.knia. Almost thou dost persuade me 
to consent. 

Pylades. Needs there persuasion when no 

■ choice is granted? 

To save thyself, thy brother, and a friend, 
One path presents itself, and canst thou ask 
If w*e shall follow* it ? 

Iphigenia. Still let me pause, 

| For such injustice thou could’st not thyself 
| Calmly return for benefits receiv’d. 
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Pvladk*. If wc should perish, bitter self- 
reproach, 

Forerunner of despair, will be thv portion. 

It seems thou art not used to suffer much, 

When, to escape so great calamity. 

Thou canst refuse to’utter one false word. 

Iphigenia. Oh, that I bore within a manly 
heart ! 

Which, when it hath conceiv’d a bold re- 
solve, 

’Gainst every other voice doth close itself. 


PvLADKs. In vain thou do*t refu-e ; with 
iron hand 

Necessity commands ; her stern decree 
I'' law supreme, to which the god- themselves 
Mim weld submission. In dread silence rules 
The un counsel I’d sister of eternal fate. 

What she appoints thee to endure, — endure; 
What to perform, — perform. The rest thou 
k nowest. 

Ere long I will return, and then receive 
The seal of safety from th) sacred hand. 
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SCENE V. ! 

Iphigenia. (Alone.) I must obey him, for ! 
I see my friends j 

Beset with peril. Yet my own sad fate 
Doth with increasing anguish move my heart, j 
May I no longer feed the silent hope I 

Which in my solitude I fondly cherish’d? 

Shall the dire curse eternally endure? ! 

And shall our fated race ne’er rise again 
With blessings crown’d? — All mortal things 
decay ! 

The noblest powers, the purest joys of life 
At length subside: then wherefore not the 
curse? 

And have I vainly hop’d that, guarded here, ; 

Secluded from the fortunes of my race, ! 

I, with pure heart and hands, some future day 
Might cleanse the deep defilement of our ; 
house? 

Scarce was my brother in my circling arms 
From raging madness suddenly restor’d, 

Scarce had the ship, long pray’d for, neai’d i 
the strand, 

Once more to waft me to my native shores 
When unrelenting Fate, with iron hand, 

A double crime enjoins; commanding me 
To steal the image, sacred and rever’d, 
Confided to my care, and him deceive 
To whom I owe my life and destiny. 

Let not abhorrence spring within my heart ! 

Nor the old Titan’s hate, toward vou, \e i 
gods, 

Infix its vulture talons in my breast ! 

Save me and save your image in my soul ! 

An ancient song comes back upon mine ear — 

I had forgotten it, and willingly — 

The Parcae’s song, which horribly they sang, 
What time, hurl’d headlong from his golden 
seat, 

Fell Tantalus. They with their noble friend 
Keen anguish suffer’d ; savage was their breast 
And horrible their song. In days gone bv, 
When we were children, oft our ancient nurse 
Would sing it to us, and I mark’d it well. 


Oh, fear the immortals, 

Ye children of men ! 

Eternal dominion 
They hold in their hands, 
And o’er their wide empire 
Wield absolute sway. 

Whom they have exalted 
Let him fear them most ! 
Around golden tables, 

On cliffs and clouds resting 
The seats are piepar’d. 

If contest ariseth ; 

The guests are hurl’d headlon 
Disgrac’d and dishonor’d, 

To gloomy abysses, 

And fetter’d in darkness, 
Await with vain longing, 

A juster decree. 

But in feasts everlasting. 
Around the gold tables 
Still dwell the immortals. 
From mountain to mountain 
They stride; while ascending 
From fathomless chasms, 

The breath of the Titans, 
Half-stifled with anguish, 

Like volumes of incense 
Fumes up to the skies. 

From races ill-fated, 

Their aspect joy bringing, 

Oft turn the celestials, 

And shun in the children 
To gaze on the features 
Once lov’d and still speaking 
Of their mighty sire. 

So chanted the Parcae ; 

The banish’d one hearkens 
The song, the hoar captive 
Immur’d in his dungeon, 

His children’s doom ponders, 
And bo wet h his head. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. 

Thoas Arkas. 

Arkas. I own I am perplex’d, and scarcely 
know 

’Gainst whom to point the shaft of my suspi- 
cion, 

AVhether the priestess aids the captive^* flight, 

Or they themselves clandestinely contrive it. 

’Tis rumor’d that the ship which brought them 
here 

Is lurking somewhere in a bay conceal’d. 

I his stranger’s madness, these new lustral 
rites, 

The specious pretext for delay, excite 

Mistrust, and call aloud for vigilance. 

Thoas. Summon the priestess to attend me 
here ! 

Ihen go with speed, and sti icily search the 
shore, 

From yonder headland to Diana’s grove: 

Forbear to violate its sacred depths, 

A wnt< h fnl ambush set, attack and seize, 

According to your wont, whome’er ye find. 

[Arkas retires . 


SCENE II. 

I hoas. (Alone.) Fierce anger rages in 
my riven breast. 

First against hei. whom I esteem’d so pure ; 
Then ’gainst m\self, >\ hose foolish lenity 
Hath fashion’d her for treason. Man is soon 
Inur’d to slavery, and quickly learn ^ 
Submission, when of freedom quite depriv’d. 
It she had fallen in the savage hand** 

Of m\ rude sires, and had their holy rage 
Forborne to slay her, grateful lor her life, 

She would have recogniz’d her destinv. 

Have shed before the shrine the stranger’s 
blood. 

And duty nam’d what was necessity. 

Now my forbearance in her breast allures 
Audacious wishes. Vainly I had hop’d 
To bind her to me ; rather she contrives 
To shape an independent de^tim. 

She won m) heart through flatter} ; and 
now 

That I oppose her, seeks to gain, her ends 
By fraud and cunning, and m\ kindness deem*' 
A worthless and prescriptive property. 


3 2 5 
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Iphigenia in Tauris . 


SCENE III. 

Iphigenia, Thoas. 

Iphigenia. Me hast thou summon’d? 

wherefore art thou here ? 

Thoas. Wherefore delay the sacrifice? in- 
form me. 

Iphigenia. I have acquainted Arkas with 
the reasons. 

Thoas. From thee I wish to hear them 
more at large. 

Iphigenia. The goddess for refle&ion 

grants thee time. 

Thoas. To thee this time seems also op- 
portune. 

Iphigenia. If to this cruel deed thy heart 
is steel’d, 

Thou sbould’st not come ! A king who medi- 
tates 

A deed inhuman, may find slaves enow, 
Willing for hire to bear one half the curse, 
And leave the monarch’s presence undefil’d. 
Enrapt in gloomy clouds he forges death; 
Flaming destruction then his ministers 
Hurl down upon his wretched victim’s head; 
While he abideth high above the storm, 

Calm and untroubled, an impassive god. 

Thoas. A wild song, priestess, issued from 
thy lips. 

Iphigenia. No priestess, king ! but Aga- 
memnon’s daughter ; 

While yet unknown, thou didst respect my 
words : 

A princess now, — and think’st thou to com- 
mand me? 

From youth I have been tutor’d to obey — 

My parents first, and then the deity; 

And thus obeying, ever hath my soul 
Known sweetest freedom. But nor then nor 
now 

Have I been taught compliance with the voice 
And savage mandates of a man. 

Thoas. Not I, 

An ancient law doth thy obedience claim. 

Iphigenia. Our passions eagerly catch hold 
of laws 

Which they can wield as weapons. But to 
me 

Another law, one far more ancient, speaks 
And doth command me to withstand thee, 
king! 

That law declaring sacred every stranger. 

Thoas. These men, methinks, lie very near 
thy heart, 

When sympathy -with them can lead thee 
thus 


To violate discretion’s primal law, 

That those in power should never be provok’d. 
Iphigenia. Speaking or silent, thou canst 
always know 

What is, and ever must be, in my heart. 

! Doth not remembrance of a common doom, 
i To soft compassion melt the hardest heart? 

How much more mine ! in them I see myself, 
i I trembling kneel’d before the altar once, 

. And solemnly the shade of early death 
j Environ’d me. Aloft the knife was rais’d 
i To pierce my bosom, throbbing with watm 
| life ; 

i A dizzy horror overwhelm’d my soul ; 

! My eyes grew dim ; — I found myself in safety. 

: Are we not bound to render the distress’d 
! The gracious kindness from the gods receiv’d? 
Thou know’ st we are, and yet wilt thou com- 
pel me? 

Thoas. Obey thine office, priestess, not 
the king. 

Iphigenia. Cease ! nor thus seek to cloak 
the savage force 

Which triumphs o’er a woman’s feebleness. 

; Though woman, I am born as free as man. 

| Did Agamemnon’s son before thee stand, 
j And thou requiredst what became him not, 
His arm and tru*tv weapon would defend 
; H is bosom’s freedom. I have only words; 

; But it becomes a noble-minded man 
! To treat with due respedt the words of woman, 
j Thoas. I more respedl them than a broth - 
I er’s sword. 

| Iphigenia. Uncertain ever is the chance 
of arms; 

No prudent warrior doth despise his foe ; 

Nor yet defenceless ’gainst severity 
Hath nature left the weak; she gives him 
craft 

And wily cunning ; artful he delays, 

Evades, eludes, and finally escapes. 

Such arms are justified by violence. 

Thoas. But circumspedtion countervails 
deceit. 

Iphigenia. Which a pure spirit doth abhor 
to use. 

Thoas. Do not incautiously condemn thv- 
self. 

Iphigenia. Oh, could ’st thou see the 
struggle of my soul, 
j Courageously to ward the first attack 
| Of an unhappy doom which threatens me : 

: Do I then stand before thee weaponless? 
Prayer, lovely prayer, fair branch in woman’* 
hand, 

More potent far than instruments of w*ar, 
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Thou dost thrust back. What now remains 
for me 

Wherewith my inborn freedom to defend ? 
Must I implore a miracle from heaven? 

Is there no power within my spirit’s depths? 
Thoas. Extravagant thy interest in the 
fate 

Of these two strangers. Tell me who they 
are 

For whom thy heart is thus so deeply mov’d. 
Iphigenia. They are — they seem at least — 
I think them Greeks. 

Thoas. Thy countrymen ; no doubt they 
have renew'd 

The pleasing picture of return. 

Iphigenia. ( After a pause,) Doth man 

Lay undisputed claim to noble deeds? 

Doth he alone to his heroic breast 
Clasp the impossible? What call we great? 
What deeds, though oft narrated, still uplift 
With shuddering horror the narrator’s soul, 

But those which, with improbable success, 

The valiant have attempted ? Shall the man 
Who all alone steals on his foes by night, 

And raging like an unexpe<5ted fire, 

Destroys the slumbering host, and press’d at 
length 

By rous’d opponents on his foemen’s steeds, 
Retreats with booty— be alone extoll’d? 

Or he who, scorning safety, boldly roams 
Through woods and dreary wilds, to scour the 
land 

Of thieves and robbers? Is naught left for u 3 ? 
Must gentle woman quite forego her nature, 
Force against force employ, — like Amazons, 
Usurp the sword from man, and bloodily 
Revenge oppression ? In my heart I feel 
The stirrings of a noble enterprise ; 

But if I fail — severe reproach, alas ! 

And bitter misery will be my doom. 

Thus on my knees I supplicate the gods! 

Oh. are ye truthful, as men say ye are, 

Now prove it by your countenance and aid ; 
Honor the truth in me ! Attend, O king ! 

A secret plot deceitfully is laid ; 

Touching the captives thou dost ask in vain ; 
They have departed hence and seek their 
friends, 

Who, with the ship, await them on the shore. 
The eldest, — whom dire madness lately seiz’d, 
And hath abandon’d now, — he is Orestes, 

My brother, and the other Pylades, 

His early friend and faithful confidant. 

From Delphi, Phoebus sent them to this shore 
With a divine command to steal away 
The image of Diana, and to him 


Bear back the sister thither, and for this 
1 He promis’d to the blood-stain’d matricide, 
The Fury-haunted son, deliverance. 

I have surrender’d now into thv hands 
The remnants of the house of Tantalus. 
Destroy us — if thou canst. 

1 ^ hoas. And dost thou think 

Fhat the uncultur'd Scythian will attend 
: 1 he voice of truth and of humanity 
! Which Atreus, the Greek, heard not? 

Iphigenia. 'Tis heard 

i ever >’ one > born ’neath whatever t lime, 

, Within whose bosom flows the stream of life, 

■ Pure and unhindei’d. — What thy thought? O 

i 7 kin g> 

I What silent purpose broods in thy deep soul? 
Is it destruction ? Let me perish first ! 

For now, deliv’ ranee hopeless, I perceive 
The dreadful peril into which i have 
With rash precipitancy plung'd mv friends. 
Alas! I soon shall see them bound before me! 
How to my brother shall I say farewell? 

1, the unhappy author of his death. 

Ne’er can 1 gaze again in his dear eyes ! 
Thoas. The traitors have contriv’d a cun- 
ning web, 

And cast it round thee, who, secluded long, 
t Giv’st willing credence to thine own desires. 

; Iphigenia. No, no! I’d pledge my lift 
these men are true. 

And should’st thou find them otherwise, O 
king, 

Then let them perish both, and cast me forth, 
That on some rock-girt inland's dreary shore 
I may atone my folly. Are they true, 

And is this man indeed my dear Orestes, 

My brother, long implor’d,— release us both, 

| And o’er us stretch the kind protecting arm 
1 Which long hath shelter’d me. M\ noble sire 
Fell through his consort’s guilt, — she by her 
son ; 

i On him alone the hoj>e of Atreus* rare 
I Doth now repose. Oh, with pure heart, pure 

J hand, 

! Let me depart to purify our house. 

1 Yes, thou wilt keep thy promise ; thou didst 
swear, 

I That were a safe return prowded me, 

! I should be free to go. The hour is come. 

A king doth never grant like common men, 
Merely to gain a respite from petition ; 

Nor promise what he hopes will ne’er be 
claim’d. 

• Then first he feels his dignity supreme 

■ When he can make the long-expecting happy, 
j Thoas, As fire opposes water, and doth seek 
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With hissing rage to overcome its foe, I 

So doth my anger strive against thy words. ! 
Iphigenia. Let mercy, like the consecrated 
flame 

Of silent sacrifice, encircled round 

With songs of gratitude, and joy, and praise, 

Above the tumult gently rise to heaven. 

Thoas. How often hath this voice assuag'd 
my soul ? ! 

Iphigenia. Extend thy hand to me in sign 
of peace. j 

Thoas. Large thy demand within so short | 
a time. , 

Iphigenia. Beneficence doth no reflection ! 

need. I 

Thoas. ’Tis needed oft, for evil springs 
from good. : 

Iphigenia. ’Tis doubt which good doth | 
oft to evil turn. 

Consider not ; a<5l as thy feelings prompt thee. 1 


SCENE 


IV. 


j 


Orestes (armed), Iphigenia, Thoas. 


Orestes. (Addressing his followers.) 
Redouble your exertions ! hold them back ! 
Few moments will suffice ; maintain your 
ground, 

And keep a passage open to the ship 
For me and for my sister. 

(To Iphigenia, without perceiving Thoas J 
Come with speed ! 

We are betray’d — brief time remains for flight. \ 
[ He perceives the king, j 
Thoas. ( Laying his hand on his sword. ) ; 
None in my presence with impunity 
His naked weapon wears. 

Iphigenia. Do not profane ; 

Diana’s sandhiary with rage and blood. 
Command your people to forbear awhile, i 
And listen to the priestess, to the sister. 1 

Orestes. Say, who is he that threatens us? 
Iphigenia. In him 

Revere the king, who was my second father. 
Forgive me, brother, that my childlike heart 
Hath plac’d our fate thus wholly in his hands. , 
I have betray’d your meditated flight, 

And thus from treachery redeem’d my soul. 
Orestes. Will he pennit our peaceable 
return? 

Iphigenia. Thy gleaming sword forbids 
me to reply. 

Orestes. (Sheathing his sword. ) i 

Then speak ! thou seest I listen to thy words. 


SCENE V. 

Orestes, Iphigenia, Thoas. 

Enter Pylades, soon after him Arkas, both 
with drawn swords. 

Pylades. Do not delay ! our friends are 
putting forth 

Their final strength, and, yielding step by step. 
Are slowly driven backward to the sea. — 

A conference of princes find I here? 

Is this the sacred person of the king? 

Arkas. Calmly, as doth become thee, thou 
dost stand, 

O king, surrounded by thine enemies. 

Soon their temerity shall be chastis’d ; 

Their yielding followers fly, — their ship is 
ours ; 

Speak but the word and it is wrapt in flames. 
Thoas. Go, and command my people to 
forbear ! 

Let none annoy the foe while we confer. 

[Arkas retires. 
Orestes. I willingly consent. Go, P\- 
lades ! 

Collect the remnant of our friends, and wait 
The appointed issue of our enterprise. 

[Pylades retires. 


SCENE VI. 

Iphigenia, Thoas, Orestes. 

Iphigenia. Relieve my caies ere ye begin 
to speak. 

I fear contention if thou wilt not hear 
The voice of equity, O king, — if thou 
Wilt not, my brother, curb thy headstrong 
youth. 

Thoas. I, as becomes the elder, check 
my rage. 

Now answer me: how dost thou prove thyself 
The priestess’ brother, Agamemnon’s son ? 
Orestes. Behold the sword with which 
the hero slew 

The valiant Trojans. From his murderer 
I took the weapon, and implor’d the gods 
To grant me Agamemnon’s mighty arm, 
Success and valor, with a death more noble. 
Select one of the leaders of thy host, 

And place the best as my opponent here. 
Where’er on earth the sons of heroes dwell, 
This boon is to the stranger ne’er refus’d. 
Thoas. This privilege hath ancient custom 
here 

To strangers ne’er accorded. 

Orestes. Then from us 
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Commence the novel custom ! A whole race 
In imitation soon will consecrate 
Its monarch’s noble a6tion into law. 

Nor let me only for our liberty, — 

Let me, a stranger, for all strangers fight. 

If I should fall, my doom be also theirs ; 

But if kind Fortune crown me with success, 
Let none e'er tread this shore and fail to meet 
The beaming eye of sympathy and love, 

Or unconsol’d depart ! 

Thoas. Thou dost not seem 

Unworthy of thy boasted ancestry. 

Great is the number of the valiant men 
Who wait upon me ; but I will myself, 
Although advanc’d in years, oppose the foe, 
And am prepar’d to try the chance of arms. 
Iphigenja. No, no ! such bloody proofs 
are not requir’d. 

Unhand thy weapon, king ! my lot consider ; 
Rash combat oft immortalizes roan ; 

If he should fall, he is renown’d in song; 

But after ages reckon not the tears 
Which ceaseless the forsaken woman sheds ; 
And poets tell not of the thousand nights 
Consum’d in weeping, and the dreary days, 
Wherein her anguish’d soul, a prey to grief, 
Doth vainly yearn to call her lov’d one back. 
Fear warn’d me to beware lest robbers’ wiles 
Might lure me from this sanctuary, and then 
Betray me into bondage. Anxiously 
I question’d them, each circumstance explor’d, 
Demanded proofs, now is my heart assur’d. 

See here, the mark on his right hand impress’d 
As of three stars, which on his natal day 
Were by the priest declar’d to indicate 
Some dreadful deed therewith to be perform’d. 
And then this scar, which doth his eyebrow 
cleave, 

Redoubles my conviction. When a child, 
Elect ra, rash and inconsiderate, 

Such was her nature, look’d him from her arms; 
He fell against a tripos. Oh, 'tis he ! — 

Shall I adduce the likeness to his sire, 

Or the deep rapture of my inmost heart, 

In further token of assurance, king? 

Thoas. E’en though thy words had ban- 
ish’d every doubt, 

And I had curb’d the anger in my breast. 

Still must our arms decide. I see no peace. 
Their purpose, as thou didsl thyself confess, 
Was to deprive me of Diana’s image. 

And think ye I will look contented on ? 

The Greeks are wont to cast a longing eye 
Upon the treasures of barbarians, 

A golden fleece, good steeds, or daughters 
fair ; 


But force and guile not always have avail’d 
To lead them, with their booty, safely home. 
Orestes. The image shall not be a cause 
of strife ! 

We now perceive the error which the God, 
Our journey here commanding, like a veil, 
Threw o’er our minds. His counsel I implor’d, 
To free me from the Furies’ grisly band. 

He answer’d, “ Back to Greece the sister bring, 
Who in the sanctuary on Tauris’ shore 
Unwillingly abides; so ends the curse !” 

To Phoebus’ sister we applied the words, 

And he referr’d to thee ! The bonds severe, 
Which held thee from us, holy one, are rent, 
And thou art ours once more. At thy bless’d 
touch, 

I felt myself restor’d. W T ithin thine arms, 
Madness once more around me coil’d its folds, 
i Crushing the marrow in my frame, and then 
Forever, like a serpent, fled to hell. 

Through thee, the da\ light gladdens me anew. 
The counsel of the goddess now shines forth 
In all its beauty and beneficence. 

Like to a sacred image, unto which 
An oracle immutably hath bound 
A city’s welfare, thee she bore away, 
Protectress of our house, and guarded here 
Within this holy stillness, to become 
A blessing to thy brother and thy race. 

Now when each passage to escape seems clos’d. 
And safety hopeless, thou dost give us all. 

O king, incline thine heart to thoughts of 
peace ! 

Let her fulfil her mission, and complete 
The consecration of our father’s house, 

Me to their purified abode restore, 

And plac e upon my brow the ancient crown ! 
Requite the blessing which her presence 
brought thee. 

And let me now my nearer right enjo\ ! 
Cunning and force, the proudest boast of man, 
Fade in the lustre of her perfect truth ; 

Nor unrequited will a noble nnnd 
I<eave confidence, so childlike and so pure. 
Iphigexia. Think on thy promise; let tin 
heart be mo\ ’d 

Bv what a true and honest tongue hath spoken ' 
Look on us, king ! an opportunity 
For such a noble deed not oft occurs. 

Refuse thou canst not,- -give thy quick consent. 
Thoas. Then go ! 

Iphigexia. Not so, my king! I cannot part 
Without thy blessing, or in anger from thee, 
Banish us not ! the sacred right of guests 
Still jet us claim : so not eternally 
Shall we be sever’d. Honor’d and belov’d 
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As mine own father was, art thou by me: | Of all thy kindness and benignity! 

And this impression in my soul abides, ; Farewell ! Oh. turn thou not away, but give 

Let but the least among thy [>eople bring j One kindly word of parting in return ! 

Back to mine ear the tones I heard from thee, So shall the wind more gently swell our sails, 
Or should I on the humblest see thy garb, And from our eyes with soften’d anguish flow 

I will with joy receive him as a god. The tears of separation. Fare thee well ! 

Prepare his couch myself, beside our hearth And graciously extend to me thy hand, 

Invite him to a seat, and only ask In pledge of ancient friendship. 

Touching thy fate and thee. Oh, may the gods Thoas. ( Extending his hand.) Fare thee 
To thee the merited reward impart ! well ! 
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ACT I. 


SCKNE I A Gar dm adorned with busts 
of t 'ne Epic Poets . T> the right a bust of 

Virgil : to the left , our qf Ariosto. 

Primus and Leonora, habited as shepherd- 
esses 

Prinuss. Smiling thou dost survev me, 
Leonora, 

\nd with a smile thou dost survev thvself. 

W iiat is it? Let a friend partake tin thought ! 
Tnouseemest pensive. yet tiiouseemest ideas’ll. 
LhoNoRA. Yes, I am pleas’d, nn princess, 
to ln-hold 

l - tw.un in rural fashion thus attir’d. 

I wo nappe shepherd-maidens we appear. 

And Pke the iiap]>y we are both emplov’d. 
Garlands we wreathe ; this one. so ga\ with 
flowers. 

Heneath my hand in varied beaut v grows: 

1 non lust with higher taste and larger heart 
Th" slender pliant laurel made thv choi<c. 
Princess. The laurel wreath, whn h aim- 
le — .1 \ I twin’d. 

Hath found at once a not unworthy head : 

I place it grateful h on Virgil's brow. 

r.SV/e crowns the bust of VtrgiV. 
Leonora. With my fuli jovous wreat’n the 
loftv brow 


Ot Master Ludovico. thus I crown — 

[A ht croh'us the bust ot A nos to 
Let him whose sportive sj.iies never ; (l ue. 
Receive ills tribute from tile earlv spmu 
Pri\< Ess. M\ brother is most kind to 
bring us here 

In tills sweet season to our rural haunts ; 

Here, b\ (he Hour, m freedom umvstram’d, 

W t ma\ meant bat k the poet's golden age. 

I love this Beinguaruo ; m nn voutn 
hull mam a jovous dav I linger’d here, 

And this bright sunshine, and inn verdant 
green. 

Bring back the feelings of tnat bvgone time. 
Leonora. Yes, a new woild surrounds uy 
Oran fui now 

I he cooln-g siudter of these evergreens. 

1 he Tuneful murmur of this gurgling spring 
Once more revives ns. Pi tile morning wind 
Phe tender brain lies wavei to and fro. 

Pile flowers look upwards from tneir iowiv 

beds. 

And smik upon u< with their childlike eves. 
The gardenei, fearless grown, removes the 
roof 

That screen’d his citron and his orange 

trees . 

The azure dome of heaven above ti< rests: 
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And, in the far horizon, from the hills 
The snow in balmy vapor melts away. 

Princess. Most welcome were to me the 
genial spring, 

Did it not lead mv friend away from me. 
Leonora. My princess, in these sweet and 
tranquil hours, 

Remind me not how soon I must depart. 
Princess. Yon mighty city will restore to 
thee, 

In double measure, what thou leavest here. 
Leonora. The voice of duty and the 
voice of love 

Both call me to my lord, forsaken long ; 

1 bring to him his son, who rapidly 
Hath grown in stature and matur’d in mind 
Since last they met, — 1 share his father’s joy. 
Florence is great and noble, but the worth 
Of all her treasur’d riches doth not reach 
The prouder jewels that Ferrara boasts. 

That city to her people owes her power ; 
Ferrara grew to greatness through her princes. 
Princess. More through the noble men 
whom chance led here, 

And who in sweet communion here remain'd. 
Leonora. Chance doth again disperse 
what chance col lefts ; 

A noble nature can alone attraft 
The noble, and retain them, as \e do. 

Around thy brother, and around thyself. 
Assemble spirits worthy of you both, 

And ye are worthy of your noble sires. 

Here the fair light of science and free thought 
Was kindled first, while o’er the darken’d 
world 

Still hung barbarian gloom. E’en when a 
child, 

The names resounded loudly in mine ear. 

Of Hercules and Hippolyte of Este. 

My father oft with Florence and with Rome 
ExtolPd Ferrara! Oft in youthful dream 
Hither I fondly turn’d ; now' am I here. 

Here was Petrarca kindly entertain’d. 

And Ariosto found his models here. 

Italia boasts no great, no mighty name, 

This princely mansion hath not call’d its guest. 
In fostering genius u'e enrich ourselves: 

Dost thou present her with a friendly gift, 

One far more beautiful she leaves with thee. 
The ground is hallow’d where the good man 
treads ; 

When centuries have roll’d, his sons shall hear 
The deathless echo of his words and deeds. 
Princess. Yes, if those sons have feelings 
quick as thine ; 

This happiness full oft I envy thee. 


! Leonora. Which purely and serenely thou, 
my friend, 

As few beside thee, dost thyself enjoy. 

When my full heart impels me to express 
Promptly and freely what I keenly feel, 

Thou feel’st the while more deeply, and — art 
silent. 

Delusive splendor doth not dazzle thee, 

Nor wit beguile ; and flattery strives in vain 
With fawning artifice to won thine ear ; 

Firm is thy temper, and correft thy taste, 

Thy judgment just, and, truly great thyself, 

, With greatness thou dost ever sympathize, 
j Princess. Thou should’st not to this high- 
est flattery 

j The garment of confiding friendship lend. 

! Leonora. Friendship is just; she only 
estimates 

' The full extent and measure of thy worth. 

1 Let me ascribe to opportunity, 

To fortune too. her portion in thy culture, 
Still in the end thou hast it, it is thine, 

: And all extol thy sister and th\self 
Before the noblest women of the age. 

Princess. That can but little move me, 
Leonora, 

When 1 refleft how poor at best we are, 

1 To others more indebted than ourselves. 

■ My knowledge of the ancient languages. 

And of the treasures by the past bequeath’d. 

I owe my mother, who, in varied lore 
And mental power, her daughters far excell’d. 
Might either < laim comparison with her, 

’Tis undeniabh Lucretia’s right. 

Besides, what nature and what chance bestow *d 
As property or rank I ne’er esteem’d. 

’Tis pleasure to me when the wise con verse, 
That I their scope and meaning comprehend ; 
Whether they judge a man of bygone times 
, And weigh his actions, or of sneme treat, 
Which, when extended and applied to life, 

At once exalts and benefits mankind. 

Where’er the converse of such men may lead, 
I follow' gladly, for with ease I follow. 

Well pleas’d the strife of argument I hear, 
When, round the powers that sway the human 
breast, 

Waking alternately delight and fear, 

With grace the lip of eloquence doth pla\ : 
And listen gladly when the princely thirst 
Of fame, of wide dominion, forms the theim , 
When of an able man, the thought profound, 
Develop’d skilfully w r ith subtle taft, 

Doth not j>crplex and dazzle, but instruft. 
Leonora. And then, this grave and serious 
| converse o’er, 
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Our ear and inner mind with tranquil joy 
Upon the poet’s tuneful verse repose, 

Who through the medium of harmonious sounds 
Infuses sweet emotions in the soul. 

Thy lofty spirit grasps a wide domain ; 
Content am I to linger in the isle 
Of poesy, her laurel groves among. 

Princess. In this fair land, Pm told, the 
myrtle blooms 

In richer beauty than all other trees ; 

Here, too, the Muses wander, yet we seek 
A friend and playmate ’tnong their tuneful 
choir 

Less often than we seek to meet the bard, 

Who seems to shun us, nay, appears to flee, 

In quest of something that we know not of, 
And which jx?rchance is to himself unknown. 
How charming were it, if in happy hour 
Encountering us, he should with ecstasy 
In our fair selves the treasure recognize, 

Which in the world he long had sought in 
vain ! 

Leonora. To your light raillery I must 
submit ; 

So light its touch it passeth harmless by. 

I honor all men after their desert, 

And am in truth toward Ta*so only just. 

His eye scarce lingers on this earthly scene, 

To nature’s harmony his ear is tun’d. 

What history offers, and what life presents, 

His bosom promptly and with joy receives, 
The widely scatter’d is by him combin’d, 

And his quick feeling animates the dead. 

Oft he ennobles what we count for naught ; 
What others treasure is by him despis’d. 

Thus moving in his own enchanted sphere, 
The wondrous man doth still allure us on 
'To wander with him and partake his joy ; 
Though seeming to approach us, he remains 
Remote as ever, and perchance his eye, 
Resting on us, sees spirits in our place. 

Princess. Thou hast with taste and truth 
portray’d the bard, 

Who hovers in the shadowy realm of dreams. 
And yet reality, it seems to me, 

Hath also power to lure him and enchain. 

In the sweet sonnets, scatter’d here and there, 
With which we sometimes find our trees 
adorn’d, 

Creating like the golden fruit of old 
A new Hesperia, percciv’st thou not 
The gentle tokens of a genuine love? 

Leonora. In these fair leaves I also take 
delight. 

With all his rich diversity of thought 
He glorifies one form in all his strains. 


Now he exalts her to the starry heavens 
In radiant glory, and befoie that form 
Bows down, like angels in the realms above. 
Then stealing after her through silent field*. 
He garlands in his wreath each beauteous 
flower ; 

And should the form he worship disappear, 
Hallows the path her gentle foot hath trod/ 
Thu* like the nightingale, conceal’d in shade, 
From his love-laden breast he fills the air 
And neighboring thickets with melodious 
plaints : 

His blissful sadness and his tuneful grief 
Charm every ear, enrapture e\er\ heart — 
Princess. And Leonora is the favor’d name 
Seledled for the objedt of his strains. 

Leonora. 1 h) name it is, my princes*, as 
’tis mine. 

It would displease me were it otherwise. 

Now I rejoice that under this disguise 
He can conceal his sentiment for thee, 

And am no less contented with the thought 
That this sweet name should also picture me. 
Here is no question of an ardent love, 
Seeking possession, and with jealous c are 
Screening its objedt from another’s gaze. 
While he enraptur’d contemplate* thy worth, 
He in my lighter nature mav rejoice. 

He loves not us, — forgive me what 1 saw— 
His lov’d ideal from the spheres he bring*. 
And doth invest it with the name we bear ; 
His feeling we participate ; we seem 
To love the man. yet only love in him 
The highest object that can claim our love. 
Princess. In this deep science thou art 
deeply vers’d. 

My Leonora, and thy words in truth 
Play on mv ear, yet scarce!) reach my soul. 
Leonora. Thou Plato’s pupil ! and not 
comprehend 

Wiiat a mere novice dares to prattle to thee? 
It must be then that I have widely err’d ; 

Yet well 1 know I do not wholly err. 

For love doth in this graceful school appear 
No longer as the spoil’d ane wayward child : 
He is the youth whom Psyche hath espous’d : 
Who sits in council with tiie assembled god" , 
He hath relinquish’d pas,*ion’s fickle sway, 

He clings no longer with delusion *weet 
To outward form and beauty, to atone 
For brief excitement by disgust and hate. 
Princess. Here comes my brother! let ir* 
not betray 

Whither our converse hath conducted us ; 

Else we shall have his raillery to bear. 

As in our dress he found a theme for jest. 
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SCENE II. 

Princess, Leonora, Alphonso. 

Alphonso. Tasso I seek, whom nowhere I 
can find ; 

And even here, with you, I meet him not. 

Can you inform me where he hides himself? 
Princess. I have scarce seen him for the 
last two days. 

Alphonso. 'Tis his habitual failing that 
he seeks 

Seclusion rather than society. 

I can forgne him when the motley crowd 
Thus studiously he shuns, and loves to hold 
Free converse with himself in solitude; 

Yet can I not approve that he should thus 
Also the circle of his friends avoid. 

Leonora. If I mistake not, thou whit soon, 
O prince, 

Convert this censure into joyful praise. 

To-day I saw' him from afai ; he held 
A book and scroll, in which at times he wrote, 
And then resum’d his w'aik, then wrote again. 
A passing word, which yesterday he spoke, 
Seem’d to announce to me his work complete; 
Hi^ sole anxiety is now to add 
A finish’d beauty to minuter parts, 

That to \our grace, to whom he ow T es so much, 
A worthy offering he at length may bring. 
Alphonso. A welcome, when. he brings it, 
shall be his, 

And long immunity from all restraint. 

Great, in proportion to the liwly joy 
And interest which his noble work inspires, 

Is my impatience at its long delay. 

After each slow advance he leaver his task; 

He ever changeth, and can ne’er conclude, 
Till baffled hojie is weary; for we see 
Reluctantly postpon’d to times remote 
A pleasure we had fondly deem’d so near. 
Princess. I rather praise the modesty, the 
care 

With which thus, step by step, he nears the 
goal. 

His aim is not to string amusing tales. 

Or weave harmonious numbers, which at 
length, 

Like words delusive, die upon the car. 

Hi.^ numerous rhymes he labors to combine 
Into one beautiful, poetic whole ; 

And he whose soul this lofty aim inspires, 

Must pay devoted homage to the Muse. 

Disturb him not. my brother, time alone 
Is not the measure of a noble w'ork ; 

And, is the coming age to share our joy, 

We of the present must forget ourselves. 


| Alphonso. Let us, dear sister, work to- 
j gether here ! 

| As for our mutual good we oft have done. 

Am I too eager — thou must then restrain ; 

Art thou too gentle — I w ill urge him on. 

Then we perchance shall see him at the goal, 
Where to behold him we have w ish’d in vain. 
His fatherland, the world, shall then admire 
And view whth wonder his completed work. 

I shall receive my portion of the fame, 

And Tasso will be usher’d into life. 

, In a contracted sphere, a noble man 
Cannot develop all his mental powers. 

On him his country and the world must w ork. 
He must endure both censure and applause, 
Must be compell’d to estimate aright 
Himself and olhers. Solitude no more 
Lulls him delusively with flattering dreams. 
Opponents will not, friendship dare not, spare : 
Then in the strife the youth puts forth his 
! powers, 

Knows what he is, and feels himself a man. 
Leonora. Thus will he, prince, ow e even 
thing to thee, 

Who hast already done so much for him. 
Talents are nurtur’d best in solitude, — 

A chara&er on life’s temj>estuous sea. 

Oh, that according to thy rules he would 
Model his temper as he forms his taste, 

('ease to avoid mankind, nor in his breast 
Nurture suspicion into fear and hate! 

Alphonso. He only fears mankind who 
knows them not, 

And he will soon misjudge them who avoids. 
This is his case, and so by slow degrees 
His noble mind is trammell’d and perplex’d. 
Thus to secure my favor he betrays, 

A: times, unseeml) ardor; against some 
Who, I am well assur’d, are not his foes, 

He cherishes suspicion ; if by chance 
A letter go astray, a hireling leave 
His service, or a paper be mislaid, 

He sees deception, treachery and fraud. 
Working insidiously to sap his peace. 

Princess. Let us, beloved brother, not for- 
get 

That his own nature none can lay aside. 

And should a friend, who with us journeyeth, 
Injure by chance his foot, we w'ould in sooth 
Rather relax our speed, and lend our hand 
Gently to aid the sufferer on his way. 
Alphonso. Better it were to remedy his 
pain, 

With the physician’s aid attempt a cure, 

Then with our heal’d and renovated friend 
I A new career of life with joy pursue. 





And vet, dear friends, I hope that I may ne’er ; 
The censure of the cruel leech incur. 

I do my utmost to impress his mind 
With feelings of security and trust. 

Oft purposely in presence of the crowd. 

With marks of favor I distinguish him. 

Should he complain of aught, I sift it well, 

As lately when his chamber he suppos’d 
Had been invaded; then, should naught ap- 
pear, 

I calmly show him how I view the affair. 

And, as we ought to practise every grace — 
With Tasso, seeing he deserves it well, 

I practise patience; you I’m sure will aid. 

I now have brought you to your rural haunts, 
And must myself at eve return to town. 

For a few moments you will see Antonio; 

He calls here for me on his wav from Rome. 
We have important business to discuss, 

Resolves to frame, and letters to indite, 

All which compels me to return to town. 
Princess. Wilt thou permit that we return 
with thee? 

Alphonso. Nay, rather linger here in Bel- 
riguardo, 

Or go together to Consandoli ; 

Enjoy these lovely days as fancy prompts. 
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Princess. Thou canst not stay with us? 
Not here arrange 
All these affairs as well as m the town ? 

Leonora. So soon, nou takest hentt 
Antomo, too, 

Who hath so much to tell us touching Rome. 

Alphonso It may not be, ye children ; 
but with him 

So soon as possible will I return : 

Then shall he tell you all ye wish to hear, 

And ye shall help me to reward the man 
Who, in my cause, hath labor’d with such 
zeal. 

And when we shall once more have talk’d our 
fill. 

Hither the crowd may come, that mirth and 
joy 

Mav in our gardens revel, that for me, 

A^ is but meet, some fair one in the shade 
Mav. if I seek her, gladh meet me there. 

Leonora. And we meanwhile will kindly 
shut our eyes. 

Alphonso. Ye know* that I can be forbear- 
ing too. 

Princess. ( Turned toward* the scene. ) 

I long have notic’d Tasso; hitherward 
Slowly he bends his footsteps; suddenly, 
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As if irresolute, he standeth still ; 

Anon, with greater speed he draweth near, 
Then lingers once again. 

Alphonso. Disturb him not, 

Nor when the poet dreams and versifies 
Intrude upon his niusings, — let him roam. 
Leonora. No, he has seen us, and he 
comes this way. 

SCENE III. 

Princess, Leonora, Alphonso, Tasso with 
a volume hound in parchment. 

Tasso. Slowly I come to bring my work 
to thee, 

And yet I linger ere presenting it. 

Although apparently n seem complete, 

Too well I know it is unfinish’d still. 

But if I cherish’d once an anxious fear 
Lest I should bring thee an imperfedt work, 

A new solicitude constrains me now : 

I would not seem ungrateful, nor appear 
Unduly anxious ; and, as to his friends, 

A man can sa\ but simply, “ Here I am !” 
That they, with kind forbearance, may rejoice. 
So I can only say, “ Receive my work !” 

[/Sc presents the volume. 
Alphonso. Thou hast surpris’d me, Tasso, 
with thy gift. 

And made this loveh da\ a festival. 

I hold it then at length within my hands, 

And in a certain sense can call it mine. 

Long have I wish’d that thou could’st thus 
resolve. 

And say at length “ ’Tis finish’d ! here it is.” 
Tasso. Are you contented? then it is com- 
plete : 

For it belongs to von in every sense. 

Were I to contemplate the pain^ bestow’d 
Or dwell upon the written chandler. 

I might, perchance, exclaim, “This work is 
mine.” 

But when I mark what ’tis that to my song 
Its inner worth and dignity imparts, 

I humbl) feel I owe it all to you. 

If Nature from her liberal stores on me 
The genial gift of poesy bestow’d, 

Capricious Fortune, with malignant power, 
Had thrust me from her; though this beauteous 
w orld 

With all its varied splendor lur’d the bov, 

Too early was his youthful eye bedimm’d 
By his lov’d parents’ undeserv’d distress. 

Forth from my lips when I essay’d to sing, 


i There ever flow’d a melancholy song, 

And I accompanied, with plaintive tones, 

My father’s sorrow' and my mother’s grief. 
’Tvvas thou alone, w-ho from this narrow sphere 
Rais’d me to glorious liberty, reliev’d 
From each depressing care my youthful mind, 
And gave me freedom, in whose genial air 
My spirit could unfold in harmony; 

Then whatsoe’er the merit of the work, 

Thine be the praise, for it belongs to thee. 
Alphonso. A second time thou dost de- 
serve applause, 

And honorest modestly thyself and us. 

Tasso. Fain would I say how' sensibly 1 
feel 

That what I bring is all deriv’d from thee ! 
The inexperieno’d youth — could he produce 
The poem from his own unfurnish’d mind? 
Could he invent the condu6l of the war, 

The gallant bearing and the martial skill 
Which every hero on the field display'd, 

The leader’s prudence, and his followers’ zeal, 
How' vigilance the arts of cunning foil’d, — 
Hadst thou not, valiant prince, infus’d it all, 
As if my guardian genius thou hadst been, 
Through a mere mortal, deigning to reveal 
| His nature high and inaccessible? 

Princess. Enjoy the work in which we all 
rejoice ! 

Alphonso. Enjoy the approbation of the 
good ! 

Leonora. Rejoice too in thy turn ei. sal 
fame ! 

Tasso. This single moment is enough fot 
me. 

Of you alone I thought while I compos’d : 
You to delight was still my highest w'ish, 

You to enrapture was my final aim. 

Who doth not in his friends behold the world, 
Deserves not that of him the world should hear. 
Here is my fatherland, and here the sphere 
In w-hich my spirit fondly loves to dwell : 

Here I attend and value every hint ; 

Here speak exj)enence, knowledge and true 
taste ; 

Here stand the present and the future age. 
With shy reserve the artist shuns the crowd, — 
Its judgment but perplexes. Those alone 
With minds like yours can understand and feci. 
And such alone should censure and reward ! 
Alphonso. If thus the present and the 
future age 

We represent, it is not meet that we 
Receive the poet’s song unrecornpens’d. 

The laurel wreath, fit chaplet for the bard, 
Which e’en the hero, who requires his verv. 
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Sees without envy round his temples twin’d, 
Adorns, thou seest , thy predecessor 1 * brow. 

[- Pointing to the bust of Virgil. 
Hath chance, hath some kind genius twin'd 1 
the wreath, 

And brought it hither? Not in vain it thus 
Presents itself: Virgil I hear exclaim, 

“ Wherefore confer this honor on the dead ? 
They in their lifetime had reward and joe ; 

Do ye indeed revere the bards of old ? 

Then to the living bard accord hi* due. 

My marble statue hath been amply crown’d, 
And the green laurel branch belong* to life." 

[AlphoNsO makes a sign to his sister; she 
takes the crown from the bust of Virgil , j 
an. I approaches Tasso : he steps bach. i 

Leonora. Thou dost refuse? Seest thou 
what hand the wreath, 

'Piie fair, the never-fading wreath, presents? 

Tasso. Oh, let me pause f 1 scarce can ! 
comprehend 

How after such an hour I still can live. 

AlphonsO. Live in enjoyment of the high 
reward, 

From which thv inexperience shrinks with fear, i 

Princess. (Raising the crown.) Thou 1 
dost afford me, Ta**o, the rare joy 
Of giving silent utt’ ranee to my thought. 

Tasso. Tne beauteous burden from tny 
honor’d hand*. 

On mv weak head, thu* kneeling, I receive. 

[Hr kneels down; the Princes* places the • 
crown upon his head. 

Leo nor v. (Applauding.) Long live the 
poet, for the first time crown’d ! 

How well the crown adorns the modest man ! 

[Tasso rises. 

Alphonso. It is an emblem onlv of that j 
c rown 

Which shall adorn thee on the capitol. 

Princess. There louder voices will salute 
thine ear ; 

Friend*mp with lower tones reward* thee here. 

Tasso. Take it — oh, take it quickie from 
my brow ! 

Pray thee remove it 1 It doth scorch lm 
locks ; 

And like a sunbeam, that with fervid heat 
Fall* on my forehead, burnetii in my brain 
'The power of thought; while fever’* fier\ 
glow 

Impels my blood. Forgive! it is too much. 

Leonora. Thi* gariand rather doth pro- 
tect the head 

Dt him who tread* the burning realm of fame. 
And with its grateful shelter cools his brow. 


I a*>o. I am not wort In to receive in 
shade, 

Which only round the hero’s brow should 
wave. 

\ c god*, exalt it high among the cloud*. 

In float in glory inaccessible. 

That, through etermte, im life ma\ oe 
An endie** striving to attain tin* goal ’ 

A i, pi ion so. He who in \outh acquire* life* 
110bie*l gift*, 

Learn* eailc to esteem their priceless worth ; 
He who in \ oath enjov*, re*ignetli nut 
W ithout reluctance what hr o nee possess’d: 
And he who would possess, must still lie 
arm’d. 

Twso. And who would arm hmiseif. with- 
in in* breast 

A power mu*t feel, that ne’er forsnketh him 
Ah, it toisakes me now! in happiness 
Tne inborn power subside* win* h tutor'd nit 
Io meet injustice with becoming pride. 

And steadfastly to fate adversity. 

Hath the delight, the rapture of this hour, 
Ihssoh'd the strength and marrow in mv 
hmb*? 

My knee* *ink feebh 1 \et. a set ond time. 
Thou see*: me. prunes*, here before thee 
bow'd. 

Grant m\ petition, and remove the crown. 

I hat, a* awaken’d fiom u blissful dream, 

A new .nd fresh extent*. I ma\ feel. 

Princlss. If tium wit’n (jtnet modestv 
t an*t wear 

The glorious talent from the gods receiv'd. 
Learn a!*o now the Lunch wreath to weai, 

The fairest gift that friendship can bestow. 

I he brow it once hath wo-thslc adorn’d, 

It shall encircle through e’ernitv. 

Tasso On. let me then a*hanTd from 
hence retire ' 

Let me m deepest shades m\ jov conceal. 

As there m\ sorrow 1 was wumt to >uroud 
I litre will l range alone: no e\e will there 
Remind me oi a bliss mi mdeserv’d. 

And if pen hanre 1 *:iould benold .. vouth 
In the < leu nurro* of ,i erwu! spni L'. 

Who, in tiie imag'd heaven. ‘midst rocks and 
tree*. 

Absorb’d in though* appears, his brow adorn’d 
With gioix’s eat land: there, iiieihmks. I set 

KUsium nnrro: *d m the mie<* flood. 

I pause and <almb ask. ^^'h() mac this be? 
What vouth o‘‘ 1)\ u'one times. s.> fairlv ciownYP 
Whence can I learn m* name? hw high de- 
sert 5 

1 linger long, and nr.Niig fondly think: 
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Oh, might there come another, and yet more 
To join with him in friendly intercourse! 

Oh, could I see assembled round this spring 
The bards, the heroes of the olden time ! 
Could I behold them still united here 
As they in life were ever firmly bound ! 

As with mysterious power the magnet binds 
Iron with iron, so do kindred aims 
Unite the souls of heroes and of bards. 
Himself forgetting, Homer spent his life 
In contemplation of two mighty men; 

And Alexander in the Elysian fields 
Doth Homer and Achilles haste to seek. 

Oh, would that I were present to behold 
Those mighty spirits in communion met. 
Leonora. Awake! awake! let us not feel 
that thou 

The present quite forgettest in the past. 

Tasso. It is the present that inspireth 
me ; 

Absent I seem alone, I am entranc’d ! 

Princess. When thou dost speak with spir- 
its, I rejoice 

The voice is human, and I gladly hear. 

[A Page steps to the Prince. 
Alphonso. He is arriv’d! and in a happy 
hour ; 

Antonio ! Bring him hither ; — here he comes ! 


SCENE IV. 

Princess, Leonora, Ai.phonso, Tasso, An- 
tonio. 

Alphonso. Thott’rt doubly welcome! thou 
who bring’ st at once 

Thyself and welcome tidings. 

Princess. Welcome here! 

Antonio. Scarce dare I venture to express 
the joy 

Which in your presence quickens me anew. 

In your society I find restor’d 

What I have miss’d so long. You seem con- 
tent 

With what I have accomplish’d, what achiev’d ; 

So am I recompens’d for every care, 

Tor many days impatiently endur’d, 

And many others wasted purposeh. 

At length our wish is gain’d, — the strife is 
o’er. 

Leonora. I also greet thee, though in 
sooth displeas’d ; 

Thou dost arrive when I must hence depart. 


Antonio. As if to mar my perfeft hap- 
piness, 

One lovely part forthwith thou takest hence. 

Tasso. My greetings too! I also shall 
rejoice 

In converse with the much experienc’d man. 

Antonio. Thou’ It find me true, whenever 
thou wilt deign 

To glance awhile from thy world into mine. 

Alphonso. Though thou b> letter hast an- 
nounc’d to me 

The progress and the issue of our cause, 

Full many questions I have yet to ask 
Touching the course thou ha^t pursu’d therein. 
In that strange region a well-measur’d step 
Alone condudls us to our destin’d goal. 

Who doth his sovereign’s interest purely 
seek, 

In Rome a hard position must maintain ; 

For Rome gives nothing, while she grasps at 
all; 

Let him who thither goes some boon to 
claim, 

Go well provided, and esteem himself 
Most happy, if e’en then he gameth aught. 

Antonio. ’Tis neither my demeanor nor 
my art 

By which thy will hath been accomplish’d, 
prince. 

For where the skill which at the Vatican 
Would not be over-master’d ? Much conspir’d 
Which I could use in furth’ ranee of our 
cause. 

Pope Gregory salutes and blesses thee. 

That aged man, that sovereign most august, 
Who on his brow the load of empire bears, 
Reralls the time when he embrac’d thee last 
With pleasure. He who can distinguish men 
Knows and extols thee highly. For thy bake 
He hath done much. 

Alphonso. So far as ’tis sincere, 

His good opinion cannot but rejoice me. 

But well thou knowest, from the Vatican 
The pope sees empires dwindled at his feet ; 
Princes and men must needs seem small in- 
deed. 

Confess what was it most assisted thee. 

Antonio. Good ! if thou will’st : the 
pope’s exalted mind. 

To him the small seems small, the great seems 
great. 

That he may wield the empire of the world, 
He to his neighbor yields with kind good- 
will. 

The strip of land, which he resigns to thee, 

He knoweth, like thy friendship, well to prize. 
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Italia must be tranquil, friends alone 

Will he behold around him, peace must 
reign 

Upon his borders, that of Christendom 

The might which he so potently directs 

Mav smite at once the Heretic and Turk. 

Princess. And is it known what men he 
most esteems. 

And who approach him confidentially? 

Antonio. The experienc’d man alone can 
win his car. 

The adtive man his favor and esteem. 

He, who from early \outh ha> serv’d the 
state, 

Commands it now, ruling those very courts 


Which, in his office of ambassador, 

He had observ’d and guided \ears before. 

The world lies spread before his searching 
gaze, 

Clear as the interests of his own domain. 

In action we must yield him our applause. 

And mark with jov, when time unfolds the 
plans 

Which his deep forethought fashion’d long be- 
fore. 

There is no fairer prospedt in the world 

Than to behold a prince who wisel\ rules ; 

A realm where every one obeys with pride, 

Where each imagines that he serves himself, 

Because ’tis justice only that commands. 
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Leonora. How ardently I long to view 
that realm ! 

Alphonso. Doubtless that thou may'st play 
thy part therein ; 

For Leonora never could remain 
A mere s]X‘<5hitor : meet it were, fair friend. 

If now’ and then we let your gentle hands 
Join in the mighty game — Say, is’t not so? 
Leonora. {To Ai.phon so.) Thou would’st 
provoke me, — thou dialt not succeed. 
Alphonso. I am already deeply in thy 
debt. 

Leonora. Good ; then to-day I will re- 
main in thine ! 

Forgive, and do not interrupt me now. 

{To Antonio.) 

Say, hath he for his relatives done much ? 
Antonio. No more nor^ less than equity 
allows. 

The potentate, who doth neglett his friends, 

Is even by the people justly blam’d. 

With wise discretion Gregory employs 
His friends a* trusty servants of the state, 

And thus fulfils at once two kindred claims. 

Tasso. Doth science, do the liberal artsenjoy 
His fostering care? and doth he emulate 
The glorious princes of the olden nine? 

Antonio. He honor* science when it is 
of use-, — 

Teaching to govern states, to know mankind ; 
He prizes art when it embellishes, — 

When it exalts and beautifies his Rome, 
Erecting palaces and temples there, 

Which rank among the marvels of this earth. 
Within his sphere of influence he admit* 
Naught inefficient, and alone esteems 
The atflive cause and instrument of good. 
Alphonso. Thou thinkest, then, that we 
may soon conclude 

The whole affair? that no impediment* 

Will finallx be scatter’d in our way? 

Antonio. Unless I greatly err. ’twill but 
require 

A few brief letters and thy signature 
To bring this contest to a final clo*t\ 

Ai.phon*o. Thi* day with justice then I 
may proc laim 

A season of prosperity and jov. 

My frontier* are enlarg’d and made secure ; 
Thou hast accomplish’d all without the sword, 
And hence deset vest well a civic crown. 

Our ladie* on <«ome beauteous morn *hall twine 
A wreath of oak to bind around thy brow. 
Meanwhile our poet hath enrich’d us too ; 

He, b\ his c onquest of Jerusalem, 

Hath put our modern Christendom to shame. 
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With joyous spirit and unwearied zeal, 

A high and di*tant goal he had attain’d ; 

For his achievement thou behold’st him 
; crown’d. 

I Antonio. Thou solvest an enigma. Tu-o 
! crown’d heads 

I saw with wonder on arriving here. 

Tasso. While thou dost gaze upon nn 
happiness, 

With the same glance, oh, could’st thou view 
my heart, 

And witness there my deep humility ! 

Antonio. How lavishly Alphonso can re- 
ward 

I long have known ; thou only provest now' 

' What all enjoy who come within its sphere, 
i Princess. When thou shalt see the work 
he hath achiev’d, 

j Thou wilt esteem us moderate and just. 

! The first, the silent, witnesses are we, 

Ol praises, which the world and future years 
In tenfold measure will accord to him. 

I Antonio. Through jou his fame is certain. 

I Who *o bold 

To entertain a doubt when you commend ? 

, But tell me, who on Ano*to’s brow 
Hath plac’d thi* wreath ? 

Leonora. This hand. 

Antonio. It hath done well, 

li more* becomes him than a laurel crown, 
i As o’er her fruitful bosom Nature throws 
I Her variegated robe of beauteous green, 
i So he enshrouds in Fable’s flowery garb, 

1 Whatever can conspire to render man 
Worthy of love and honor. Power and ta^te. 
Experience, understanding, and content, 

; And a pure feeling for the good and true, 

5 Pervade the spirit of his every song, 

■ And there apf>ear in person, to repose 
, ’Neath blossoming trees, besprinkled b\ tin 
snow 

: Of lighth -falling flowers, their heads entwin’d 
With ros\ garlands, while the sportive Loves 
With frolic humor weave their magic spells. 

A copious fountain, gurgling near, displays 
Strange variegated fish, and all the air 
T vocal with the song of wondrous birds; 
Strange cattle pasture in the bowers ant, 
glades ; 

Half hid in verdure, Folly slyly lurks: 

At times, resounding from a golden cloud. 
The voi< e of Wisdom utters lofty truth, 

While Madness, from a wild harmonious 
lute, 

Scatters forth burst* of fitful harmony, 

Yet all the while the justest measure holds. 





He who aspires to emulate this man, 

E’en for his boldness well deserves a crown. 
Forgive me if I feel myself inspir’d, 

Like one entranc’d forget both time and place, 
And fail to weigh my words; for all these 
crowns, 

These poets, and the festival attire 
Of these fair ladies, have transported me 
Out of myself into a foreign land. 

Princess. Who thus can prize one species 
of desert, 


Will not misjudge another. Thou to us 
; Some future da\ shalt show in Tasso’s son" 
j W hat we can feel, and thou can.st compre- 
[ bend. 

Ai.phonso. Come no w, Antonio! mans 
things remain 

^ hereof I am desirous to inquire. 

Then till the setting of the sun thou ^halt 

Attend the ladiev Follow me. Farewell ! 

[Antonio follows the Prinu . TA&so tin 
! ladies . 






ACT II. 


SCENE 1 . — A Room. 

Princes*, I as>o. 

Tasso. I with uncertain footsteps follow 
thee. 

O princess ; there arise within my soul 
Thoughts without rule and measure. .Solitude 
Appears to beckon me; complaisantlv 
She whispers: “ Hither come, I will allay. 
Within thy breast, the newly-waken'd doubt/’ 
Yet catch I bu: a glimpse of thee, or takes 
My listening ear one utterance from thy lip, 

At once a new-born day around me shines, ; 
And all the fetters vanish from my soul. 

To thee I freely will confess, the man 
Who unexpectedly apf>ear’d among us ; 

Hath rudely wak’d me from a beauteous j 
dream; i 

So M ran gel> have his nature and his words 
Affected me, that more than ever now , 

A want of inward harmony I feel, 

And a distra&incrconflidt with myself. 

Princes*. ’Tis not to be expelled that a l 
fi iend, 

Who long hath sojourn’d in a foreign land, 
Should in the moment of his first return ' 

The tone of former times at once resume ; 

He in his inner mind is still unchang’d, 

And a few da\s of intercourse will tune 
'The jarring strings, until they blend once more 
In perfect harmony. When he shall know 
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The greatness of the work thou hast achiev’c 
Believe me. Ire will place thee by the hard, 
Whom as a giant now he sets before thee. 
Tasso. My princess, Ariosto’s praise from 
him 

Has more delighted than offended me. 
Consoling ’tis to know the man renown ’d. 
Whom as our model we have plac’d before 
us; 

An inward voice then whimpers to the heart 
“ Canst thou obtain a portion of his worth, 

A portion of his fame is also thine.” 

No, that which hath most deeply mov’d nn 
heart, 

Which even now completely fills my soul. 

Was the majestic picture of that world, 
Which, with its living, restless, mighty forms 
Around one great and prudent mar revokes. 
And runs with measur’d steps the destin’d 
course 

Prescrib’d beforehand by the demigod. 

I listen’d eagerly, and heard with joy 
The wise discourse of the experienc’d man ; 
But ah 1 the more I heard, the more I ielt 
Mine own unworthiness, and fear’d that I 
Tike empty sound, might dissipate in air, 

Or vanish like an echo or a dream. 

Prince.sS. And yet erewhile thou didst s< 
truly feel 

How bard and hero for each other live, 

How bard and hero to each other tend, 





And toward each other know no envious 
thought. 

Noble in truth are deed* deserving fame, 

But it is also noble to transmit 
The lofty grandeur of heroic deeds, 

Through worthy song, to our posterity 
Be satisfied to contemplate in peace, 

From a small, shelf ring state, as from the 
shore, 

The wild and stormy current of the world. 
Tasso. Was it not here, amaz’d, I first 
beheld 

The high reward on valiant deed" bellow’d? 
An mexperienc’d youth 1 here arriv’d, 

When festival on festival conspir’d 
To render this the centre of renown. 

Oh, what a scene Ferrara then displav'd ’ 

The wide arena, whore in ali its pomp 
Accomplish’d valor should its skill displav. 
Was bounded by a < in le, whose high worth 
The sun might seek to parallel in vain. 

The fairest women sa: assembled there. 

And men the most distinguish’d of the age. 
Amaz’d the eye ran o’er the noble throng: 
Proudlv I cried, ‘‘Ami ’tis our Fatherland, 
That small, sea-girded land, hath sen: them 
here. 

They constitute the noblest court that e'er 
On honor, worth, or virtue, judgment pass’d. 
Survey them singlv, thou wilt not find one 
Of whom his neighbor need" to feel ashaniY: !" 
And then the lists were open’d, chaigers 
pranc’d, 

Esquires press’d forward, heimcts bright i\ 
gleam’d, 

The trumpet sounded, shivering lance" spin. 
The din of clanging helm and shield was 
heard, 

And for a moment eddving d i-! conceal'd 
The victor’s honor and the vanquivCd 1 " shame. 
Oh, let me draw- a curtain o'er the "cene. 

The all too brilliant specta: le conceal. 

That in this tranquil hour 1 may not feel 
Too painfully mine own unw or thine"" ! 

Princess. If that bright circle anc tho"C 
noble deeds 

Aroii"’d thee then to enterprise and toil. 

I could the while, young friend, have tutor’d 
thee 

In the "till lesson of calm sufibranc e. 

The brilliant festival thou dost extol. 

Which then and since a hundred volte" 
prais’d, 

I did not witness. In a lonelv spot. 

So tranquil that unbroken on the ear 
Joy’s lightest echo faintly died away, 


A prey to pain and melancholy thoughts, 

I was comprll’d to pa"s :i,e tedious hours. 
Before nit* hover'd on extended wing 
1 Kath's aw hil lurm. concealing from m\ view 
Hie prospect ot till" e\ i r-i hanging uoild. 
Slowly it disappear'd, am. I beheld. 

As through a \eil, the varied hue" of life, 
Pleasing but indistinct : while living forms 
Began one e more to flic he' through the gloom. 
Still teeblc, and supported b\ lm women. 

For the fust time tin silent room I hit, 

When hither, full of happines" and life. 

Thee leading by the nano. Lmretia came. 

A stranger then, thou, lasso. \\a>t the first 
To welcome me on im return to life. 

Much then I hop’d ten both of tis, and hope 
Hath not, methink", deceiv'd us ,,rnerto. 
TaSso. Stunn'd In the tumult, dazzled >v 
the glaie, 

Impetuoii" passion*? stimuli in mv bieast, 

I In tin si"tei s side imbu'd my wav 
In silence through tiie state!) corridor". 

Then in the c .-umbel vntei'd. when* ere long 
'1 hou didst appear "iipported b\ tin women. 
Oh, what a inument ! Prim os", pardon me’ 
As in t lie piestmce of a dciu 
'Tiie victim of encliai mien; leer- vvit’n jt >\ 

His tren/aed spirit from cichisum treed, 

So \\a" my soul from everv pi.antasv. 

From everv parson, everv false desiie 
Restor’d at ou< c bv one cairn glunc e of thine. 
\nd if. before, m\ inexperienc ’d mind 
Had lost it seb in lrfm.te desires. 

I then, with shame, first min'd im gaze withu:. 
\nd recogniz’d the trulv valuable. 

Tims on tiie wide sea -shore v\c "eel; in vain 
The pearl, rep. '"big in it" "den; slic’d. 

Pkiw i*ss. ”1 wj" the c oinmeiK ement ot u 
liapnv time. 

And had l ibino’s duke not ied nvvnv 
Mv "iste! Mom ii". mam war" lad pass’d 
For U" i: calm, nm ln'uin: bai'p.ius" 

But now. alas! wemi"s he: a 1 , too much. 

Miss h'*i free spirit. buo\a , r* v ami 'n. 

And t lie i i< li w ; ‘ of t lie a< « uni 1 '.id d w oina.. 
Tasso Too wed I know sun e M.e departed 
hem e 

None ha'i: been able to smph to ihec 
Tnc* pure enimnieut w in< 1) N r presence gave. 
Alas. 1 1 1 > w out n n.i t ii u griev'd mv s.ml ! 

How ot:eu have I m die silent grove 
Pour'd tortii mv lunmni..! ion 1 How ! I cried. 
Is it ’her sister's right and jov alone 
To be a treasure to the deal one’s heart? 

I)oe> then no other soul jespond to hers, 

No other heart her confidence deserve? 

ii? 
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Are soul and wit extinguish'd? and should one, 
How great soe’er )ier worth, engross her love? 
Forgive me, princess! Often I have wish'd 
I could be something to thee, — little, perhaps, 
But something ; not with words alone, with 
deeds 

I wish’d to be so, and in life to prove 
How I had worshipp’d thee in solitude. 

But I could ne’er succeed, and but too oft 
In error wounded thee, offending one 
By thee protected, or peiplexmg more 
What thou didst wish to solve, and thus, alas! 
E’en in the moment when I fondly strove 
To draw more near thee, felt more distant still. 
Princess. Tin wish I never have miscon- 
stru’d, Tasso ; 

How thou dost prejudice thyself I know ; 
Unlike nn sister, who possess’d the art 
Of living happilv with even one. 

After so many \ear>, thou art in sooth 
Thyself well nigh unfriended. 

Tasso. Censure me ! 

But after say, where shall I find the man, 

The woman where, to whom as unto thee 
1 freelv can unbosom every thought? 

Prini Ess. Thou should’st in my brother 
more confide. 

Tasso. He L my Prince! — Yet do not 
hence suppose 

'That freedom’s lawless impulse swells my 
breast. 

Man is not born for freedom, and to serve 
A prince desen ing honor and esteem 
Is a pure pleasure to a noble mind. 

He is my sovereign, of that great word 
I deeply feel the full significance. 

I must be silent when he speaks, and learn 
To do what he ( ommandeth, though perchance 
My lieai t and understanding both rebel. 

PriN( ess. That with mv brother never can 
befall. 

And in Antonio, who is now return’d. 

Thou wilt possess another prudent friend. 
Tasso. I hop’d it once, now almost I de- 
spair. 

II is converse how instructive, and his words 
How useful in a thousand instances! 

For he possesses, I may truly say. 

All that in me is wanting. But, alas! 

When round his cradieail the gods assembled 
To bring their gifts, the Graces were not ' 
there ; 

And he who lacks what these fair powers im- 
part, 

May much posses, may much communicate, 

But on his bosom we can ne’er repose. 
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Princess. But we can trust in him, and 
that is much. 

Thou should’st not, Tasso, in one man expect 

All qualities combin’d ; Antonio 

What he hath promis’d surely will perform. 

If he have once declar’d himself thy friend. 
He’ll care for thee, where thou dost fail thyself 
Ye must be friends! 1 cherish the fond hopt 
Ere long this gracious work to consummate. 
Only oppose me not, as is thy wont. 

Then, Leonora long hath sojourn’d here. 

Who is at once refin’d and elegant ; 

Her easy manners banish all restraint, 

Yet thou hast ne’er approach'd her as she 
wish’d. 

Tasso. To thee I hearken’d, or belieu* 
me, princess, 

I should have rather shunn’d her than ap- 
proach’d. 

Though she appear so kind, I know not why, 

I (an but rarely feel at ease with her; 

E’en when her purpose is to aid her friends, 
They feel the purpose, and are thence con- 
strain’d. 

Princess. Upon this pathway, Tasso, never- 
more 

Will glad companionship be ours ! This track 
Leadeth us on through solitary groves 
And silent vales to wander ; more and more 
The spirit is untun'd, and fondly strives 
The golden age, that from the outer world 
For aye hath vanish’d, to restore within. 

How' vain soever the attempt may prove. 
Tasso. Oh, what a word, my princess, 
hast thou spoken ! 

The golden age, ah, whither is it flown, 

For which in secret every heart repines? 

When o'er the yet unsubjugated earth 
Men roam’d, like herds, in joyous liberty ; 
When on tfie flowery lawn an ancient tree 
Lent to the shepherd and the shepherdess 
Its grateful shadow, and the leafy grove 
Its tender branches lovingly entwin’d 
Around confiding love: when still and clear. 
O’er sands forever pure, the pearly stream 
The nymph’s fair form encircled ; when the 
snake 

Glided innoxious through the verdant grass, 
And the bold youth pursu’d the daring faun ; 
When everv biid winging the limpid air, 

And every living thing o’er hill and dale 
Proclaim’d to man, — What pleases is allow'd. 
Princess. My friend, the golden age hath 
pass’d away ; 

Only the good have power to bring it back; 
Shall I confess to thee my secret thought? 



The golden age, wherewith the bard is wont | 
Our spirits to beguile, that lovely prime, 

Existed in the pa*t no more than now; 

And did it e’er exist, believe me, Tasso, • 

A* then it was, it now may be restor’d. \ 

Still meet congenial spirits, and enhance 
Each other’s pleasure in thi^ beauteous world ; 
But in the motto change one single word, 

And say, my friend What's fitting is al- 
low’d. : 

TassO. Would that of good and noble men 1 
were form’d 

A great tribunal, to decide for all 

What is befitting ! then no more would each 

Esteem that right which benefits himseli. 

The man of power acfts ever he list*,, ! 

And whatsoe'er he doth is fitting deem’d. 
Princess. Would’st thou define exactly 
what i* fitting. 

Thou should’st apply, methinks, to noble 
women ; 

For them it most behoveth that in life 
Naught should be done unseemly or unfit ; 
Propriety encircles with a wall 
The tender, weak, and vulnerable sex. 

Where moral order reigneth, women reign, 
They only are despis’d where rudeness 
triumphs ; 

And would’st thou touching either sex in- 
quire, 

’Tis order woman seeketh ; freedom, man. 
Tasso. Thou thinkest in unfeeling, wild 
and rude? 

Princess. Not so ! but ye with violence 
pursue 

A multitude of object* far remote. 

Ye venture for eternity to act, 

While we, with views more narrow, on this 
earth 

Seek only one possession, well content 
If that with constancy remain our own. 

For we, alas! are of no heart secure, 

Whate’cr the ardor of it'' first devotion. 

Beauty is transient, winch alone \e seem 
To hold in honor; what beside remains 
No longer charms, — what doth not charm 1 * 
dead. 

If among men there were who knew to prize 
The heart of woman, who < ould recognize 
What treasures of fidelity and love 
Arc garner’d safely in a woman’s breast . 

If the remembrance of bright single hours 
Could vividly abide within your souls : 

If your so searching glance could pierce the 
veil 

Which age and wasting sickness o’er m fling; 


If the possession which should sati*fy 
Waken’d no restless cravings in your hearts: 
Then were our happy days indeed arriv’d. 

We then should celebrate our golden age. 
Tasso. Thy words, im princes, in my 
breast awake 

An old anxiety half lull’d to sleep. 

Princess, What mean's! thou, Tasso? 
Freely speak with me. 

Tasso. I oft before have heard, and re- 
( ent»\ 

Again it hath been rumoi'd. — lud 1 not 
Been told, I might have known it, — princes 
strive 

To win tin hand. What we must needs ex- 
pect 

We view with dread, nay, almost with de- 
spair. 

Tnou wilt forsake us. — it F natural: 

Yet how we *hall endure it. know I not. 
Princess. Be for the present moment un- 
concern ’d ! 

Almost. 1 might say, unconcern’d forever. 

I am ( ontented still to tarry here, 

Nor know I any tie to lure me hence. 

And if thou would’st indeed detain me, 
'lasso, 

Live peaceably with all, so *halt thou lead 
A happy life thyself, and I through thee. 
Tas*o. Teach me to do whate'er is pos- 
sible ! 

Mv life itself is consecrate to thee. 

When to extol thee and to give thee thank* 

Mv heart unfolded, I experienc'd first 
The purest happiness that man (an feel. 

M\ soul’* ideal I first found in thee, 
i A* de*tin\ supreme l* rais’d above 
The wib and counsel of the widest men, 

So tower the god* of earth o’er common mor- 
tals. 

The rolling surge which we behold with 
dread 

Doth all unheeded murmur at their feet 
lake gentle billows; they beat not the storm 
Which blu*ter* round ti*, scarcely heed our 
prayer*. 

And treat us as we helpless children treat. 
Letting u* fill the air with sigh" and plaint*. 
Thou hast, divine one! often borne with 
me, 

And like the radiant sun. thy pitying glance 
Hath from mine eyelid dried tne dew of sor 
row . 

Princess. ’Ti> only ju*t that women cor- 
diallv 

Should meet the poet, whose hemic song 
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In strains so varied glorifies the sex. j Than the confession of a noble love 

Tender or valiant, thou hast ever known Confided modestly to gentle song? 

To represent them amiable and noble ; • Princess. And shall I name to thee another 

And if Arnnda is deserving hate, charm 

Her love and beauty reconcile us to her. Which, all unconsciously, this song may claim? 

Tasso. Whatever in my song doth reach It doth allure us still to listen to it: 
the heart We listen, and we think we understand ; 

And find an echo there, I owe to one, We understand, and yet we censure not, 

And one alone ! No image undefin’d So with thy song, thou winnest us at last. 

Hover’d before my soul, approaching now Tasso. Oh, what a heaven thou dost open 

In radiant glory, to retire again. to me, 

I have myself, with mine own eves, beheld Mv princess! if this radiance blinds me not, 
The type of every virtue, every grace; 1 see unhop’d-for and eternal bliss 

What I have copied thence will aye endure; Descending gloriou^h on golden beams. 

The heroic love of Tailored to Clorinda, i Princess. No further, Tasso ! many things 

Erminia’s silent and unnotic’d truth, i there are 

Sophronia’s greatness and Olinda’s woe; That we may hope to win with violence; 

These are not shadows by illusion bred ; 1 While others only can become our own 

I know they are eternal, for they are. Through moderation and wise self-restraint. 

And what is more deserving to survive, j Such, it is said, is virtue, such is love, 

And silently to work for centuries, j Which is allied to her. Think well of this! 
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SCENE II. | 

Tasso. And art thou then allow’d to raise 
thine eyes? 

Around thee dar’st thou gaze? Thou art 
alone ! 

O’erheard these pillars what the princess , 
spake ? ; 

And hast thou witnesses, dumb witnesses 
Of thine exalted happiness to fear? 

The sun arises of a new life -dav, 

Whose splendor dims the light of former days. ; 
The goddess, downward stooping, swiftly bears ! 
Aloft the mortal. What a wide expanse 
Is to mine eve discover’d, what a realm ! 

How richly recompens’d my burning wish ! 

In dreams the highest happiness seem'd near, 
This happiness surpasses all my dreams. 

The man born blind conceiveth as he may 
Of light and color; when upon his eye 
The daylight pours, he haik a new-born sense. 
Full of vague hope and courage, drunk with 
joy, 

Reeling I tread this path. Thou giv’st me 
much ; 

Thou givest lavishly, as earth and heaven, 

With bounteous hand, dispense their costly 
gifts, 

Demanding in return what such a boon 
Alone empowers thee to demand from me. 

I must be moderate, I must forbear. 

And thus deserve thy cherish’d confidence. 
What have 1 ever done that she should choose 
me ? 

What can I do to merit her regard ? 

Her very confidence duth prove tin worth. 

Yes, princess, to thine every word and look, 

Be my whole soul forever consecrate ! 

Ask what thou wilt, for I am wholly thine ! 

To distant regions let her send me forth 
In quest of toil, and danger, and renown ; 

Or in the grove, present the golden lyre, 
Devoting me to quiet and her praise. 

Hers am I, me possessing, she shall mould ! 

For her my heart hath garner’d even treasure. 
Oh, had some heavenly power bestow’d on me 
An organ thousandfold, I scarcely then 
Could utter forth my speechless reverence. 

The painter’s pencil, and the poet’s lip. 

The sweetest that e’er sipp’d the vernal honey, 

I covet now\ No ! Tasso shall henceforth 
Wander no more forlorn, ’mong trees, ’mong 
men, 

Lonely and w>eak, oppress’d with gloomy care ! 
He is no more alone, he is with thee. 

Oh, would that visibly the noblest deed 


Were present here before me, circled round 
With grisly danger ! Onward I would rush, 
And with a joyous spirit risk the life 
Now from her hand receiv’d — the choicest 
men 

As comrades I would hail, a noble band, 

To execute her will and high behest, 

And consummate what seem’d impossible. 
Rash mortal ! wherefore did thy lip not hide 
What thou didst feel, till thou could’ st lav 
thyself 

Worthy, and ever worthier, at her feet? 

Such w*as thy purpose, such thy prudent wkh ! 
Yet be it so ! ’Tis sweeter to receive, 

Free, and unmerited, so fair a boon. 

Than, with self-fLtt’ry , dream one might per- 
chance 

Successfully have claim’d it. Gaze with joy ! 
So vast, so boundless, all Ixffore thee lies * 

And youth, with hope inspir’d, allures thee on 
'Towards the future’s unknown, sunny realms’ 
My bosom, heave ! propitious seasons smile 
Once more with genial influence on this plant 1 
It springeth heaven w'ard. and shooteth out 
A thousand branches that unfold m bloom. 
Oh, may it bring forth fruit. — ambrosial fruit! 
And may a hand belov’d the golden spoil 
Cull from its verdant and luxuriant boughs! 


SCENE III. 

Tasso, Antonio. 

Tasso. Gladly I welcome thee, it seems 
indeed 

A*> though I saw thee for the first time now ! 
Ne’er was arrival more auspicious. Welcome! 
1 know thee now, and all thv varied worth. 
Promptly I offer thee my heart and hand. 

And tru*»t that thou wilt not despise my love. 
Antonio. Freeh thou ofRrest a precious 
gift ; 

Ih worth I duly estimate, and hence 
Would pause awhile before accepting it. 

I know not yet if I can render thee 
A full equivalent. Not willingly 
Would 1 o’erhasty or unthankful seem ; 

Let then mv sober caution serve for both. 
Tasso. What man would censure caution ? 
Every step 

Of life doth prove that ’tis most requisite ; 

Yet nobler is it. when the soul reveals, 

Where we, with prudent foresight, may dis- 
}>ense. 
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Antonio. The heart of each be here his 
oracle, 

Since each his error must himself atone. 
Tasso. So let it be! My duty I’ve per- 
form’d. 

It is the princess’ w ish we should be friends, 
Her words I honor’d and thy friendship 
sought. 

I wish’d not to hold back, Antonio, 

But 1 will never be importunate. 

'rime and more near acquaintance may induce 
thee 

To give a warmer welcome to the gift, 

Which now thou dost reject, almost with scorn. 
Antonio. Oft is the moderate man nam’d 
cold by those 

Who think themselves more warm than other 
men, 

Because a transient glow comes over them. 
Tasso. Thou blamest what I blame, — what 
1 avoid. 

Voting as I am I ever must prefer 
Unshaken constancy to vehemence. 

Antonio. Most wisely said ! Keep ever 
in this mind. 

Tasso. Thou’rt authoriz’d to counsel and 
to warn, 

For. like a faithful, time-approved friend, 
Experience holds her station at thy side. 

But trust me, sir, the meditative heart 
Attends the warning of each day and hour, 
And practises in secret every virtue, 

\Vhi( h in thy rigor thou would’st teach anew. 
Antonio. ’Twere well to be thus occupied 
with self, 

If it were only profitable too. 

His inmost nature no man learns to know 
By intros}>e<ftion ; still he rate* himself, 
Sometimes too low, but oft, alas ! too high. 
Self-know* ledge comes from knowing other 
men ; 

’Tis life reveals to each his genuine w'orth. 
Tasso. I listen with applau*e and reverence. 
Antonio. Yet to my words I know thou 
dost attach 

A meaning wholly foreign to mv thought. 
Tasso. Proceeding thus, we ne’er shall 
draw more near. 

It is not prudent, ’tis not well, to meet 
With purpos’d misconception any man, 

Let him be who he ma\ ! The princess’ w'ord 
I scarce! \ needed ; — I have read thy soul : 
Good thou dost purpose and accomplish too. 
Thine ow n immediate fate concerns thee not ; 
Thou think’st of others, others thou dost aid, 
And on life’s sea, \ex’d by each passing gale, 


Thou hold’st a heart unmov’d. I view thee 
thus ; 

What then were I, did I not draw tow’rds thee ? 
Did I not even keenly seek a share 
Of the lock’d treasure which thy bosom 
guard* ? 

0]>en thine heart to me, thouMt not repent ; 
Know' me, and I sure am thou’ It be my friend ; 
Of such a friend I long have felt the need. 

My inexperience, my ungovern’d youth 
Cause me no shame ; for still around mv brow 
The future’s golden clouds in brightness rest. 
Oh ! to thy bosom take me, noble man ; 

Into the wise, the tenq>erate u*e of life 
Initiate mv rash, my unfledg’d youth. 

Antonio. Thou in a single moment would ’*t 
demand 

What time and circumspection only yield. 
Tasso. In one brief moment love has 
power to give 

What anxious toil wins not in lengthen’d \ears. 
I do not ask it from thee, I demand. 

I summon thee in Virtue’s sacred name, 

For she is zealous to unite the good ; 

And shall 1 name to thee another name? 

The princess, she doth wish it. — Leonora. 

Me she would lead to thee, and thee to me. 
Oh, let us meet her wish with kindred hearts! 
United let us to the goddess haste, 

To offer her our service, our whole souls, 
Leagu’d to achieve for her the noblest aims. 
Yet once again ! — Here is my hand ! Give 
thine ! 

I do entreat, hold thyself back no longer, 

0 noble man, and grudge me not the jov . 
Tne good man’s fairest joy, without reserve, 
Freely to yield himself to nobler men ! 

Antonio. Thou goest with full sail ! It 
would appear 

Thou’rt wont to conquer, everywhere to find 
The pathways spacious and the portals w ide. 

1 grudge thee not or merit or success, — 

Only I see indeed, too plainly see, 

We from each other stand too far apart. 
Tasso. It may be so in years and time- 
tried worth ; — 

In courage and good-w'ill I yield to none. 
Antonio. Good-will doth oft prove deed- 
less; courage still 

Pictures the goal less distant than it is. 

His brow’ alone is crown’d who reaches it, 
And oft a worthier must forego the crown. 

Yet wreaths there are of very different fashion : 
Light, worthless wreaths, which, idly strolling 
on, 

The loiterer oft without the toil obtains. 
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Tasso. What a divinity to one accords 
And from another sternly doth withhold, 

L not obtain’d by each man as he lists. 
Antonio. To Fortune before other god^ 
ascribe it ; 

I’ll hear thee gladly, for her choice ir, blind. 

Tasso. Impartial Justice ako wears a band, 
And to each bright illusion shuts her eves. 
Antonio. Fortune ’tis for the fortunate to 
I ) raise ! 

Let him ascribe to her a hundred eyes 
To scan desert, — stern judgment, and wise 
choice. 

Call her Minerva, call her what he will, 

He holds as just reward her golden gifts, 
Chance ornament as symbol of desert. 

I asso. Thou need’st not speak more : 
plainly. ’Tis enough ! 

Deeply I see into thine inmost heart, 

And know thee now for life. Oh, would that 
so 

My princess knew thee also ! Lavish not 
1 he arrows of thine eves and of thv tongue ! 

In vain thou aimest at the fadeless wreath 
Entwin’d around my brow. First be so great 
As not to envy me the laurel wreath ! 

And then perchance thou may’st dispute the 
prize. 


I deem it sacred, yea. the highest good; 

Yet oni\ show me him, who hath attain'd 
That after which I strive; show me the neru, 
Of whom on history’s ample page 1 u*ad ; 

The poo* place before me. \vm> him-elf 
With Homer or wn.i Yirg:I ma\ compare; 

A \ i what is more, let me beiiotd the man 
Who hath deserv’d threefold this recom- 
pense, 

And yet can wear the lam el round his brow 
" it h modesty thrice greater tnan m\ own. — 
Then a t the feet of the dmmtv 
^ ho thus endow’d me, thou shouid'st see me 
kneel, 

Nor would I stand creCt. till from m\ brow. 
She had to his the ornament transfen’d. 
Antonio. Till then thou’rt doubtless 
worthy of the crown. 

I asso. Let me be justly weigh’d: I shun 
it not : 

but your contempt I never have deserv’d. 

The wreath consider’d by mv prince mv due. 
Which for my brow my princes^’ hand en- 
twin’d, 

None shall dispute with me. and none asperse! 
Antonio. This haughty tone, methinks, 
becomes thee not. 

Nor this rash glow, unseemly in thb place. 
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Tasso. The tone thou takest here becomes 
me too. 

Say, from these precincis is the truth exil’d ? 

Within the palace is free thought impris- 
on’d? 

Here must the noble spirit be oppress’d? 

This is nobility’s appropriate seat, 

The soul’s nobility 1 and may she not 

In presence of earth’s mighty ones rejoice? 

She may and shall. Nobles draw near the 
prince 

In virtue of the rank their sires bequeath’d; 

Why should not genius then, which partial 
Nature 

Grants, like a glorious ancestry, to few? 

Here littleness alone should feel confus’d, 

And envy shun to manifest its shame: 

As no insidious spider should attach 

Its noisome fabric to the>e marble walls. 

AN'ioxio. Thyself dost show that my con- 
temp* is just ! 

The impetuous youth, forsooth, would seize by 
force 

The confidence and friendship of the man ! 

Rude as thou art, dost think th\self of 
worth ? 

Tasso. I’d rather be what thou esteemest 
rude, 

Than what I must myself esteem ignoble. 


Antonio. Thou’rt still so young that 

i wholesome chastisement 

May tutor thee to hold a better course. 

Tasso. Not young enough to bow to idols 

I down, 

Yet old enough to conquer scorn with scorn. 

! Antonio. From contests of the lip and 
of the lyre, 

I A conquering hero, thou mav’st issue forth. 

; Tasso. It were presumptuous to extol my 
arm ; 

, As yet 'tis deedless; still I’ll trust to it. 

| Antonio. Thou trustest to forbearance, 

j which too long 

Hath spoil’d thee in thine insolent career. 

| Tasso. That I am grown to manhood, 

| now I feel : 

j It would have been the farthest from my wish 
To try with thee the doubtful game of arms: 
But thou dost stir the inward fire; my blood, 
My inmost mat row boils; the fierce desire 
Of vengeance seetiies and foams within my 
breast. 

Art thou the man thou boast ’st thyself, — then 
stand. 

Antonio. Thou know’st as little who, as 
where thou art. 

Tasso. No fane so sacred as to shield con- 
tempt. 
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Thou dost blaspheme, thou dost profane this 
spot, 

Not I, who fairest offerings, — confidence, 
Respe6t and love, for thine acceptance brought. 
Thy spirit desecrates this paradise; 

And thy injurious words this sacred hall ; 

Not the indignant heaving of my breast, 
Which boils to wipe away the slightest stain. 

Antonio. What a high spirit in a narrow 
breast ! 

Tasso. Here there is space to vent the 
bosom’s rage. 

Antonio. The rabble also vent their rage 
in words. 

Tasso. Art thou of noble blood as 1 am, 
draw ! 

Antonio. I am, but I remember where I 
stand. 

Tasso. Come then below, where weapons 
may avail. 

Anionio. Thou should’st not challenge, 
therefore I’ll not follow. 

Tasso. To cowards welcome such impedi- 
ments. 

Anionio. The coward only threats where 
he’s secure. 

Tasso. With joy would I relinquish this 
defence. 

Antonio. Degrade thyself: degrade the 
place thou canst not. 

Tasso. The place forgive me that I suf- 
fer’d it ! [He draws his sword. 

Or draw or follow, if, as now I hate, 

I’m not to scorn thee to eternity ! 


SCENE IV. 

Tasso, Antonio, Alphonso. 

Alphonso. In what unlook’d-for strife I 
find you both ? 

Antonio. Calm and unmov’d, O prince, 
thou find’st me here, 

Before a man whom passion’s rage hath seiz’d. 

Tasso. As a divinity I worship thee 
That thus thou tam’st me with one warning 
look. 

Alphonso. Relate, Antonio, Tasso, tell 
me straight ; — 

Say, why doth discord thus invade my house? 
How hath it seiz’d you both, and hurried you 
Confus’d and reeling from the beaten track 
Of decency and law? I stand amaz’d. 

Tasso. I feel it, thou dost know nor him, 
nor me. 


| This man, reputed temperate and wise, 

■ Hath tow’rds me, like a rude, ill-manner’d 
churl, 

Behav’d himself with spiteful insolence, 
i I sought him trustfully, he thrust me back ; 
With constancy I press’d myself on him, 

And still, with growing bitterness imbu’d, 

He rested not till he had turn’d to gall 
My blood’s pure current. Pardon! Thou, 
my prince, 

Hast found me here, possess’d with furious 
rage. 

If guilt), to this man the guilt is due; 

With violence he fann’d the fiery glow 
Which, seizing me, hath injur’d both of us. 

Antonio. Poetic frenzy hurried him away ’ 
Thou hast, O prince, address’d thyself to me, 
Hast question’d me: Ik* it to me allow’d 
After this rapid orator to speak. 

Tasso. Oh, yes, repeat again each several 
word ; 

And if before this judge thou canst recall 
1 Each syllable, each look, — then dare to do so ! 
Disgrace thyself a second time, and bear 
Witness against thv>elf! I’ll not disown 
A single pulse-throb, nor a single breath. 
Antonio. If thou hast somewhat more to 
say, proceed ; 

1 If not, forbear, and interrupt me not. 

Whether at first this fim \outh or I 
Began this quarrel, whether he or I 
Must beai the blame, is a wide question, 
prince, 

Which stands apart, and need not be dis- 
cuss’d. 

Tasso. How so? The primal question 
seems to me, 

: Which of the two is right and whi(h is wrong. 

1 Antonio. Not so precEeh , as the ungov* 
ern’d mind 
Might fir->t suppose. 

Alphonso. Antonio: 

Antonio. Gracious prince ! 

Thv hint I honor ; but let him forbear : 

W hen 1 have spoken he may then proceed : 
Thy voice mu*t then decide. I’ve but to say. 
I can no longer with this man contend : 

Can nor atcuse him, nor defend myself, 

Nor give the satisfaction he desires: 

For as he stands, he is no longer free. 

There hangeth over him a heavy law. 

Which, at the most, thy favor mav relax. 

Here hath he dar’d to threat, to challenge 
me, 

Scarce in thy presence, sheath’d his naked 
sword ; 
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And if between us, prince, thou hadst not 
stepp’d. 

Obnoxious to reproof I now had stood, 

Before thv sight, the partner of his fault. 

Alphonso. ( To I'asso. ) Thou hast not 
a<5led well. 

Tasso. Mine own heart, prince, 

And surely thine, doth speak me wholly free. 
Yes, true it is, I threaten’d, challeng’d/ drew ; 
But how maliciously his guileful tongue. 

With words well chosen, pierc’d me to the 
quick ; 

How sharp and rapidly his biting tooth 
The subtle venom in my blood infus’d ; 

How more and more the fever he inflam’d — 


Thou thinkest not ! cold and unmov’d himself, 
He to the highest pitch excited me. 

Thou know’st him not, and thou wilt never 
know him ! 

Warmly I tender’d him the fairest friendship; 
Down at my feet he flung the proffer’d gift ; 
And had my spirit not with anger glow’d, 

Of thy fair service and thy princely grace 
I were for aye unworthy. " If the law 
I have forgotten, and this place, forgive ! 

The spot exists not where I dare be base. 

Nor yet where I debasement dare endure. 

But if this heart in any place be false, 

Or to itself or thee, — condemn, reje<51, — 

And let me ne’er again behold thy face. 
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Antonio. How easily the youth bears 
heavy loads, 

And shaketh misdemeanors off like dust ! 

It were indeed a marvel, knew I not 
Of magic poesy the wondrous power, 

Which loveth still with the impossible 
In frolic mood to sport. 1 almost doubt 
Whether to thee, and to thy ministers, 

This deed will seem so insignificant. 

For Majesty extends its shield o’er all 
Who draw near its inviolate abode, 

And bow before it as a deity ; 

As at the altar’s consecrated foot, 

So on its sacred threshold rage subsides; 

No sword theie gleams, no threat’ ning word 
resounds, 

E’en injur’d innocence seeks no revenge. 

The common eaith affordeth ample sc ope 
For bitter hate, and rage implacable. 

There will no coward threat, no true man 
flee ; 

Thy ancestors, on sure foundations bas’d 
These walls, fit shelter for their dignity; 

And, with wise forecast, hedg’d the palace 
round 

With fearful penalties. Of all transgressors, 
Exile, confinement, death, t he certain doom. 
Respect of persons was not, nor did merry 
The arm of justice venture to restrain. 

The boldest culprit felt himself o’eraw’d. 

And now, after a lengthen’d reign of peace, 

W e must behold unlicens’d rage invade 
The realm of sacred order. Judge, O prince, 
And punish ! for unguarded by the law, 
Unshielded by his sov’ reign, who will dare 
To keep the narrow path that duty bounds. 
Alphonso. More than your words, or 
aught that ye could say, 

My own impartial feelings let me heed. 

If that voiir dut> ve had both fulfill’d, 

I should not have this judgment to pronounce; 
For here the right and wrong are near allied. 
Tf that Antonio hath offended thee. 

Due satisfaction he must doubtless give, 

In such a sort as thou shalt chose to ask. 

I gladlx would be chosen arbiter. 

( To Tasso. ) 

Meanwhile thy misdemeanor subjects thee 
To brief confinement. Tasso, 1 forgive thee, 
And therefore, for tin sake, relax the law. 
Now leave us, and within thv chamber bide, 
Thvself thy sole companion, thy sole guard. 
Tasso. Is this, then, thy judicial sentence, 
prince ? 

Antonio. Discern’st thou not a father’s 
lenity ? 


| Tasso. ( To Antonio. ) With thee, hence- 
I forth, I haw* no more to say. 

( To Alphonso.) 

Thine earnest word. O prince, delivers me, 

A freeman, to captivitx. So be it ! 

| Thou deem’st it rigm. Thy sacred word I 
hear 

i And counsel silence to mine inmost heart. 

! It seems so strange, so strange, — myself and 
j thee, 

■ This sacred spot, I scarce can recognize. 

, Yet him I know full well. — Oil, there is much 
, I might and ought to say, yet 1 submit. 

: My lips are mute. Was it indeed a crime? 

At least, the\ treat me as a criminal. 

Howe’er nn heart rebel, I’m captive now. 
Ai.phonso. Thou tak‘st it, Tasso, more to 
heart than 1. 

Tasso. To me it still is inconceivable ; 
And vet not so. I am no child. Met h inks 
i I should be able to unravel u. 

A sudden light breaks m upon my soul ; — 

! As suddenly it leaves me in the dark : — 

I onh hear mv sentence and submit. 

These are, indeed, superfluous, idle words ! 
Henceforth mure thy spirit to obex. 

Weak mortal ! To forget where thou didst 
, stand 1 

Thou didst forget how high the abode of gods, 
And now art stagger’d by the sudden fall. 

| Promptly obex, for it becomes a man 
Each painful duty to perform with joy. 

Take back the sword thou gavest me, wiiat time 
The cardinal I follow’d into France. 

Though not with glory, not with shame I wore 
it. — 

No. not to-day. The bright auspic ions gift, 
With heart sore troubled. I relinquish now. 
Alphonso. Thou know’st not, Tasso, how 
I feel towards thee. 

Tasso. My lot is to obey, and not to think ! 
And destiny, alas) demands from me 
Renunc iation of this precious gift 
III doth a crown become a captive’s brow. 

I from m\ head mvself remove tin* wreath 
Which seem’d accorded for eternitx. 

■ Too early was the dearest bh» bestow’d, 

And is. alas as if I had been boastful, 

Too earlx taken awav. 

Thou takest back whar none beside could take. 
And xvhat no God a sec ond time accords. 

We mortals are most wonderfulh tried : 

We could not bea* it. were we not endow’d, 
I-iv Nature, with a kindly levity. 

C’almh necessity doth tutor us 

With priceless treasure^ lavishly to sport ; 
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Our hands we open of our own free will — 

The prize escapes us, ne’er to be recall’d. 

A tear doth mingle with this parting kiss, 
Devoting thee to mutability ! 

This tender sign of weakness may be pardon’d ! 
Who would not weep when what was deem’d 
immortal 

Yields to destruction’s power ! Now to this 
sword 

(Alas, it won thee not!) ally thyself, 

And round it twin’d, as on a hero’s bier 
Reposing, mark the grave where buried lie 
My short-liv’d happiness, my wither’d hopes ! 
Here at thy feet, O prince, I lay them down ; 
For who is justly arm’d if thou art wroth ? 
Who justly crown’d, on whom thy brow is bent? 
I go a captive, and aw’ait my doom. [ Exit. 

[On a sign from the Prince, a page raises the 
sword and wreath and hears them away. 


SCENE V. 

Alphonso, Antonio. 

Antonio. Whither doth frenzied fancy 
lead the boy? 

And in what colors doth he picture forth 
His high desert and glorious destiny? 

Rash, inexperienced, youth esteems itself 
A chosen instrument, and arrogates 
Unbounded license. He has been chastis’d, 
And chastisement is profit to the boy. 

For w’hich the man will render cordial thanks. 
Alphonso. He is chastis’d too painfully I 
fear. 

Antonio. Art thou dispos’d to practise 
lenity, 

Restore to him his liberty, O prince. 

And then the sword may arbitrate our strife. 
Alphonso. So be it, if the public voice 
demands. 

But tell me, how didst thou provoke his ire? 


; Antonio. In sooth, I scarce can say how 
! it befell. 

As man, I may perchance have wounded him ; 
As nobleman, I gave him no offence. 

And in the very tempest of his rage 
No word unseemly hath escap’d this lip. 

, Alphonso. Of such a sort your quarrel 
seem’d to me; 

, And your own word confirms me in my 
thought. 

When men dispute we justly may esteem 
The wiser the offender. Thou with Tasso 
, Should’st not contend, but rather guide his 
steps ; 

i It would become thee more. ’Tis not too late 
! The sword’s decision is not call’d for here, 
i So long as I am bless 1 d with peace abroad, 

! So long would I enjoy it in my house. 

Restore tranquillity, thou canst with ease. 
Leonora Sanvitale may at first 
. Attempt to soothe him with her honey’d lip; 

! Then go thou to him ; in my name restore 
His liberty ; with true and noble words 
1 Endeavor to obtain his confidence. 

Accomplish this with all the speed thou canst; 
i As a kind friend and father speak with him. 

I Peace I would know restor’d ere I depart ; 

All if thou wilt — is possible to thee. 

We gladly will remain another hour, 

Then leave it to the ladies’ gentle ta <Si 
To consummate the w-ork commenc’d by thee. 
So when we come again, the last faint trace 
Of this rash quarrel will be quite effac’d. 

It seems thy talents will not rust, Antonio ! 
Scarcely hast thou concluded one affair, 

And oil th) first return thou seek’st another. 
In this new' mission may success be thine ! 
Antonio. I am asham’d ; my error in thy 
words, 

As in the clearest mirror, I discern ! 

How easy to obey a noble prince 
Who doth convince us while he doth com- 
mand ! 
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^nn«? S i ( Alone. ) Where tarries Leo. 
nora? Anxious fear, 

Augmenting every moment, agitates 

Mv inmost heart. Scarce know I what befell ; 

5-J fu y ' S t0 blame 1 scarceiv know. 

siak b wir S h he d u etUm ! 1 WOuld not vet 

bpeak with my brother, with Antonio 

JV 1 am more compos’d, till I have heard 
How matters stand, and what may be the issue 


SCENE II. 

Princess, Leonora. 

PR me C aM- WHat tidings ’ Leonora? Tell 
H ~ if with our fr >ends ? Say, what 
LE ^ 0 , RA ' .¥° re than 1 knew be fore I have 

not learn d. 

Contention rose between them ; Tasso drew , 

3—33 


1 SSr ted i h T : yet h w ° uid 

i Hat it was lasso who began the frav 
Antonio is at large, and with his prince 
Converses freely Tasso, in h.s chamber, 
Abides meanwhile, a captive and alone. 

rincess Doubtless Antonio irritated him 
And youth WUh <0ld dlsdaln the bigh-ton’d 

LF us N fira ’ 1 d ° beHeve i: ’ when he J 0 ‘n’d 

A cloud already brooded o’er his brow. 

I RINCESS Alas, that we so often disregard 

Std-deTr 31 ^ J SI t nt r arnin ^ of the heartg! 

I f . a ^ od d .ot, h "’b'^per in our breast, 

Softly yet audibly, doth counsel us, 

1 £?•!' "’ hat 7 ou ?.bt to seek and what to shun 
This morn Antonio hath appea. ’d to me 
E en more abrupt than ever— more reserv’d. 

hen at his side I saw our youthful bard, 
My^spint warn’d me. Only mark of each 
he outward asjiecl— countenance and tone, 

g lx ‘ arin - ! Everything oppos’d : 
Affection they ran never interchange. 
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Yet Hope persuaded me, the flatterer : 

They both are sensible, she fondly urg’d, 

Both noble, gently nurtur’d, and thy friends. 
What bond more sure than that which links 
the good ? 

I urg’d the youth ; with what devoted zeal, 
How ardently he gave himself to me ! 

Would I had spoken to Antonio then ! 

But I delay’d : so recent his return, 

Tnat I felt shy, at once and urgently, 

To recommend the youth to his regard ; 

On custom I relied and courtesy, 

And on the common usage of the world, 

E’en between foes which smoothly intervenes. 
I dreaded not from the experienc’d man 
The rash impetuosity of youth. 

The ill seem’d distant ; now, alas, ’tis here ! 
Oh, give me counsel! What is to be done? 
Leonora. Thy words, my princess, show 
that thou dost feel 

How hard it is to counsel. ’Ti* not here 
Between congenial minds a misconception ; 

A word, if needful an appeal to arms, 

Peace in such case might happily restore. 

Two men they are, who therefore are oppos’d, 
I’ve felt it long, because by Nature cast 
In mould* so opposite that she the twain 
Could never weld into a single man. 

And were they to consult their commpn weal, 
A league of closest friendship they would form, 
Then as one man their path they would pursue, 
With power, and joy and happiness through 
life. 

I hop’d it once, I now perceive in vain. 
To-day’s contention, whatsoe’er the cause, 
Might be appeal’d, but this azures us not, 

Or for the morrow, or for future tune. 
Methinks ’twere best that Tasso for awhile 
Should journey hence. To Rome he might 
repair. 

To Florence also bend forthwith his course; 

A few week* later I should meet him there, 
And as a friend could work upon his mind ; 
Thou coulde*t here meanwhile Antonio, 

Who has become almost a stranger to us. 

Once more within thy friend!) circle bring ; 
And thus benignant time, that grants so much, 
Might grant, perchance, w hat seems impossible. 
Princess. A happiness will thus, my friend, 
be thine. 

Which I must needs forego. Say, is that right? 
Leonora. Thou only would’st forego what 
thou thvself, 

As things at present stand, could ’st not enjoy. 
Princess. So calmly shall I banish hence 
a friend? 
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Leonora. Rather retain whom thou dost 
seem to banish. 

Princess. The duke will ne'er consent to 
part with him. 

Leonora. \\ hen he shall see as we do, he 
will yield. 

Princess. ’Tis painful in one’s friend to 
doom oneself. 

Leonora. Yet with thy friend thou’lt also 
save thyself. 

Princess. I cannot give my voice that this 
shall be. 

Leonora. An evil still more grievous then 
1 expert. 

Princess. Thou giv\t me pain, — uncertain 
' thy success. 

Leonora. Ere long we shall discover who 
doth err. 

Princess. Well, if it needs must be so, 

- sav no more. 

Leonora. He conquers grief who firmly 
can resolve. 

Princess. Resolv’d I am not; nathless let 
it be, 

If he for long doth not ab*ent himself, 
i And let us. Leonora, care for him, 

That he may never be oppre**’d by want, 

But that the duke, e’en in a distant land, 

May graciously assign him maintenance. 

Speak with Antonio; with mv brother he 
Can much accomplish, and will not remember 
The recent strife against our friend or us. 

| Leonora. Princess, a word from thee 
would more avail. 

; Princess. I cannot, well thou knowest, 
Leonora, 

Solicit favors for rmself and friends, 

As m\ dear sister of U rhino can. 

A calm, secluded life I’m fain to lead, 

And from m\ brother gratefully accept 
Whate’er his princely bounty freely grants. 

For this reluctance once I blam’d myself; 

Tve conquer’d now, and blame myself no 
more. 

A friend full oft would censure me, and say, 
Unselfish art thou, and unselfishness 
I* good, but thou dost carry if so far, 

That even the requirements of a friend 
Thou canst not rightly feel. I let it pass. 

And even this reproach must a No bear. 

It doth the more rejoice me that I now' 

Can be in truth of service to our friend ; 

My mother’s heritage descends to me, 

And to his need I’ll gladly minister. 

Leonora. Princess, I too can show myself 
his friend. 




In truth he is no thrifty manager ; 

My skilful aid shall help him where he fails. 
Princess. Well, take him then, — if part 
with him I must, 

To thee before all others be he given : 

I now perceive, it will be better so. 

This sorrow also must my spirit hail 
As good and wholesome? Such my doom 
from youth ; 

I am inur’d to it. But half we feel 
Renunciation of a precious jov, 

When we have deem’d its tenure insecure. 
Leonora. Happy according to thy high 
desert 

I hope to see thee. 

Princess. Leonora! Happy? 

Who then is happy? — So indeed I might 
Esteem my brother, for his constant mind 
Still with unswerving temper meet', his fate; 
Yet even he ne’er reap’d as he deserv’d. 

Mv sister of Urbino, is she happy? 

With beauty gifted and a noble heart ! 
Childless she’s doom’d to live; her vounger 
lord 

Valuer her highly and upbraids her not ; 

But happiness is stranger to their home. 

Of what avail our mother’s prudent skill, 

Her varied knowledge and her ample mind ? 
Her could they shield from foreign heresy ? 
They took us from her: now she is no more, 
And dying, left us not the soothing thought, 
That reconcil’d with God, her spirit pass’d. 
Leonora. Oh, mark not only that which 
fails to each ; 

Consider rather what to each remains ! 

And, princess, what doth not remain to thee? 
Princess. What doth remain to me, Leo- 
nora? Patience! 

Which I have learn ’d to practise from my 
youth. 

When friends and kindred, knit in social love, 
In joyous pastime whil’d the hours away, 
Sickness held me a captive in my chamber; 
And in the sad companionship of pain 
I early learn’d the lesson — to endure ! 

One pleasure cheer’d me in my solitude, 

The joy of song. I commun’d with myself, 
And lull’d with soothing tone> the sense of 
pain, 

The restless longing, the unquiet wish : — 

Till sorrow oft would grow to ravishment, 

And sadness’ self to harmony divine. 

Not long, alas ! this comfort was allow’d, 

Tiie leech’s stern monition silenc’d me; 

I was condemn’d to live and to endure, 

E’en of this sole remaining jov bereft. 


Leonora. Yet many friends attach’d them- 
selves to thee, 

And now thou art in health, art joyous too. 
Princess. I am in health; that is, 1 am not 
sick ; 

And many friends I have, whose constancv 
Doth cheer my heart ; and ah, I had a friend — 
Leonora. Thou hast him still. 

Princess. But soon must part with him. 
That moment was of deep significance 
When first 1 saw him. Scarce was I lestor’d 
From many sorrows; sickness and dull pain 
Were scarce subdued; with shy and timid 
glance 

1 gaz’d once more on life, once more rejoic'd 
In the glad sunshine, and nn kindred’s love, 
And hope’s delicious balm inhal’d anew ; 
Forwards I ventur’d into life to gaze. 

And friendly forms saluted me from far: 

Then was it, Leonora, that my m->U*i 
F irst introdui ’d to me the \outhful bard, 

She led him hither, and, shall I confers? — 

My heart embrac’d him, and will hold for 
aye. 

Leonora. My princess ! Let it not re- 
pent thee now ! 

To apprehend the noble is a gain 
Of which the soul can never he bereft. 

Princess. The fair, the excellent we needs 
must fear ; 

’Tis like a flame, which nobly serveth ns 
So long as on our household hearth it burns. 
Or sheds us lustre from the friendh torch. 
How lovely then ! Who can dispense with it? 
But if unwatch'd H spieads destruction round. 
What anguish it occasions! Leu\c me now ; 

I babble, and ’twere better to conceal. 

Even from thee, how weak 1 am and sick. 
Leonora. The sic kness of the heart doth 
soonest y lelcl 

To tender plaints and soothing confidence. 
Princess, if in confiding io\e a cure be 
found, 

I’m whole, so strong my confidence in thee 
Alas! im friend. I am indeed resoh *d : 

Let him depart ’ But ah 1 1 feel already 
The long protracted anguish of the day 
When I must all forego tiiat glud< me now 
His beauteous form, transfigur’d in my dream, 
'I'iie morning sun will donate no more ; 

No more the blissful hope or seeing him. 

With jovous longing, fill my waking sense; 
Nor to discover him, my timid glance 
Search wistfullv our garden’s dewy shade. 

How' sweetly wa- the tender hope fulfill’d 
To spend each eve in intercourse with him ! 




How, while conversing, the desire increas'd, 
To know each other ever more and more ; 

And still our souls, in sweet communion join'd, 
Were daily tun’d to purer harmonies. 

What twilight-gloom now falls around my path ! 
The gorgeous sun, the genial light of day, 

Of this fair world the splendors manifold, 
Shorn of their lustre, are envelop’d all 
In the dark mist, which now’ environs me. 

In bygone times, each day compris’d a life ; 
Hush’d was each care, mute each foreboding 
voice. 

And happily embark’d, we drifted on 
Without a rudder o’er life’s lucid w*ave. 

Now, in the darkness of the present hour, 
Futurity's vague terrors seize my soul. 

Leonora. The future will restore to thee 
thy friend, 

And bring to thee new' happiness, new joy. 
Princess. What I possess, that would I 
gladly hold ; 

Change may divert the mind, but profits not. 
With youthful longing I have never join’d 
The motley throng who strive from fortune’s 
urn 

To snatch an object for their craving hearts. 

I honor’d him, and could not choose but love 
him, 

For that with him my life was life indeed, 
Fill’d with a jov I never knew before. 

At first I whisper’d to my heart, beware ! 
Shrinking I shunn’d, yet ever drew' more near. 
So gently lur’d, so cruelly chastis’d I 
A pure substantial blessing glides away, 

And for the joy that fill'd my yearning heart 
Some demon substitutes a kindred pain. 

Leonora. If friendship's soothing w’ords 
console thee not, 

This beauteous world’s calm power and heal- 
ing time 

Will imperceptibly restore thy heart. 

Princess. Ay, beauteous is the world, and 
many a joy 

Floats through its w r ide dominion here and 
there. 

Alas ! that ever, by a single step, 

As we advance, it seemeth to retreat, 

Our yearning souls along the path of life 
Thus step by step alluring to the grave ! 

To mortal man so seldom is it given 
To find w'hat seem’d his heaven-appointed 
bliss ; 

Alas, so seldom he retains the good 
Which, in auspicious hour, his hand had 
grasp’d ; 

The treasure to our heart that came unsought 


Doth tear itself away, and we ourselves 
Yield that which once with eagerness we seiz’d. 
There is a bliss, but ah ! w r e know* it not ; 

We know it, but we know not how to prize. 


SCENE III. 

Leonora. (Alone.) The good and noble 
heart my pity moves; 

! How' sad a lot attends her lofty rank ! 

! Alas, she loses, — thinkest thou to win? 

Is his departure hence so requisite? 
i Or dost thou urge it for thyself alone, — 

| To make the heart and lofty genius thine, 

1 Which now thou sharest, — and unequally? 

: Is’t honest so to a6t ? What lack’st thou vtt? 
1 Art thou not rich enough? Husband and son, 
Possessions, beauty, rank — all these thou hast, 
And him would’st have beside? What! 
Lov’st thou him? 

, How comes it else that thou canst not endure 
To live without him? This thou dar’st confess! 

, How charming is it in his mind’s clear depths 

■ One’s self to mirror. Doth not every joy 
Seem doubly great and noble, w’hen his song 

, Wafts us aloft as on the clouds of heaven ? 

Then first thy lot is worthy to be envied ! 
j Not only hast thou what the many crave, 

But each one know'eth what thou art and hast ! 

; Thy fatherland doth proudly speak thv name; 
i This is the pinnacle of earthly bliss. 

Is Laura’s then the only favor’d name 
, That aye fioni gentle lips shall sweetly flow? 
Is it Petrarca’s privilege alone, 

To deify an unknown beauty's charms? 

Who is there that with Tasso can compare? 

As now the world exalts him, future time 
With honor due shall magnify his name. 

What rapture, in the golden prime of life, 

To feel his presence, and with him to near, 
With airy tread, the future's hidden realm ! 
Thus should old age and time their influence 

■ lose, 

And powerless be the voice of rumor bold, 

1 Whose breath controls the billows of applause, 
i All that is transient in his song survives; 

! Still art thou young, still happy, when the 
round 

Of changeful time shall long have borne thee 
on. 

Him thou must have, yet takest naught from 
her. 

For her affedlion to the gifted man 
Doth take the hue her other passions wear ; 
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Pale as the tranquil moon, whose feeble rays 
Dimly illumine the night-wanderer’s path ; 
They gleam, but warm not, and diffuse around 
No blissful rapture, no keen sense of joy. 

If she bui know him happy, though afar, 

She will rejoice, as when she saw him daily. 
And then, ’tis not my purpose from this court, 
From her, to banish both myself and friend. 

I will return, will bring him here again. 

So let it be ! — My rugged friend draws near ; 
We soon shall see if we have power to tame 
him. 


SCENE IV. 

Leonora, Antonio. 

Leonora. War and not peace thou bringest: 
it would seem 

As cam’st thou from a battle, from a camp, 
Where violence bears sway, and force decides, 
And not from Rome, where solemn policy 
Uplifts the hand to bless a prostrate world, 
Which she beholds obedient at her feet. 
Antonio. I must admit the censure, my 
fair friend, 

But my apology lies close at hand ; 

’Tis dangerous to be compelled so long 
To wear the show of prudence and restraint. 
Still at our side an evil genius lurks, 

And with stern voice demands from time to 
time 

A sacrifice, which I, alas, to-day 
Have offer’d, to the peril of ray friends. 
Leonora. Thou hast so long with strangers 
been concern’d, 

And to their humors hast conform’d thine own, 
That once more with thy friends thou dost 
their aims 

Mistake, and as with strangers dost contend. 
Antonio. Herein, beloved friend, the 
danger lies! 

With strangers we are ever on our guard, 

Still are we aiming with observance due 
To win their favor, which may profit us ; 

But with our friends we throw off all restraint; 
Reposing in their love, we give the rein 
To peevish humor ; passion uncontroll’d 
Doth break its bounds; and those we hold 
most dear 

Are thus amongst the first whom we offend. 
Leonora. In this calm utterance of a 
thoughtful mind 

I gladly recognize my friend again. 

Antonio. Yes, it has much annoy’d me, I 
confess — 


That I to-day so far forgot myself. 

But yet admit, that when a valiant man 
From irksome labor comes with heated brow, 
Thinking to rest himself for further toil 
In the cool eve beneath the long’d-for shade, 
And finds it, in its length and breadth, pos- 
sess’d 

Already, by some idler, he may well 
! Feel something human stirring in his breast. 
Leonora. If he is truly human, then, 
methinks, 

He gladly will partake the shade with one 
Who lightens toil, and cheers the hour of rest, 
With sweet discourse and soothing melodies. 
Ample, my friend, the tree that casts the 
shade, 

j Nor either needs the other dispossess. 

' Antonio. We will not bandy similes, fair 
friend. 

■ Full many a treasure doth the world contain. 
Which we to others yield and with them 
share ; 

But there exists one prize, which we resign 
^ ith willing hearts to high desert alone ; 
Another, that without a secret grudge, 

We share not even with the highest worth — 
And would’st thou touching these two treas- 
ures ask — 

They are the laurel and fair woman’s smile. 
Leonora. How ! Hath yon chaplet round 
our stripling’s brow 

Given umbrage to the grave, experienc’d 
man? 

Say, for his toil divine, his lofty verse, 
Could’st thou thyself a juster meed select ? 

A ministration in itself divine, 

That floateth in the air in tuneful tones. 
Evoking a:rv forms to charm our souK — 

Such ministration, in expressive form, 

Or graceful symbol, finds its fit reward. 

As doth the bard scarce deign to touch the 
earth, 

So doth the laurel lightly touch his brow. 

1 1 is worshippers, with barren homage, bring 
As tribute meet a fruitless branch, tnat thus 
They may with ease acquit them of their debt. 
Thou dost not grudge the martyr’s effigv, 

The golden radiance round the naked head; 
And, certes, where it rests, the laurel crown 
i Is more a sign of sorrow than of joy. 

Antonio. How, Leonora! Would thy 
lovely lips 

Teach me to scorn the world’s poor vanities? 
Leonora. There is no need, my friend, to 
. tutor thee 

I To prize each good according to its worth. 
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Yet it would seem that, e’en like common Which doth reward it must be living too. 

men, Thv laurel is thy sovereign’s confidence, 

The sage philosopher, from time to time, Which, like a cherish’d burden, gracefully 

Needs that the treasures he is bless’d withal, Reposes on thy shoulders, — thy renown, 

In their true light before him be display’d. Thy crown of glory, is the general trust. 
Thou, noble man, wilt not assert thy claim Antonio. Thou speakest not of woman’s 

To a mere empty phantom of renown. smile, that, surely, 

The service that doth bind thy prince to thee, Thou wilt not tell me is superfluous. 

By means of which thou dost attach thy Leonora. As people take it. Thou dost 
friends, lack it not : 

Is true, is living service, hence the meed And lighter far, were ye depriv’d of it, 
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To thee would be the loss than to our friend. 
For say, a woman were in thy behalf 
To task her skill, and in her fashion strive 
To care for thee, dost think she would suc- 
ceed? 

With thee security and order dwell ; 

And as for others, for tin self thou carest ; 
Thou dost possess what friendship fain would 
give ; 

Whilst in our province he requires our aid. 

A thousand things he needs, which to supply 
Is to a woman no unwelcome task. 

The fine-spun linen, the embroider’d vest, 

He weareth gladly, and endureth not, 

Upon his person, aught of texture rude, 

Such as befits the menial. For with him 
All must be rich and noble, fair and good ; 
And vet all this to win he lacks the skill ; 

Nor even when possess’d, can he retain ; 
Improvident, he’s still in want of gold ; 

Nor from a journey e’er returneth home, 

But a third portion of his goods is lost. 

His valet plunders him, and thus, Antonio, 
The whole year round one has to care for him. 
Antonio. And the^e same cares endear 
him more and more. 

Much-favor’d youth, to whom his very faults 
As virtues count, to whom it is allow’d 
As man to play the boy, and who forsooth 
May proudly boast his charming weaknesses ! 
Thou must forgive me, my fair friend, if here 
Some little touch of bitterness I feel. 

Thou say’ st not all, say’st not how he pre- 
sumes, 

And proves himself far shrewder than he seems. 
He boasts two tender flames ! The knots of 
love, 

As fancy prompts him, he doth bind and loose. 
And wins with such devices two such hearts ! 
Is’t credible ? 

Leonora. Well ! Well ! This only proves 
That ’tis but friendship that inspires our hearts. 
And e’en if we return'd him love for love, 
Should we not well reward his noble heart, 
Who, self-oblivious, dreams his life away 
In lovely visions to enchant his friends? 
Antonio. Go on ! Go on ! Spoil him 
yet more and more, 

Account his selfish vanity for love; 

Offend all other friends with honest zeal 
Devoted to your service; to his pride 
Pay voluntary tribute; quite destroy 
The beauteous sphere of social confidence ! 
Leonora. We are not quite so partial as 
thou think’st ; 

In manv cases we exhort our friend. 


' We wish to mould his mind, that he may know 
More happiness himself, and be a source 
Of purer joy to others. What in him 
Doth merit blame is not conceal’d from us. 
Antonio. \et much that’s blamable m 
him \e praise. 

I’ve known him long, so easy ’tis to know 
him, 

Too proud he is to wear the least disguise. 

We see him now retire into himself. 

As if the world were rounded in his breast ; 

■ Lost m the working of that inner world, 

: The outward universe he casts aside. 

And his rapt spit it, self-included, rests. 

1 Anon, as when a spark doth fire a mine, 

Upon a touch of sorrow or of jo\ , 

Anger or whim, he breaks impetuous forth. 
Now he must compass all things, all retain, 

All his caprnes imK be realiz’d ; 

What should have ripen’d slowly through long 
years. 

Must, in a moment, reach maturity; 

And obstacles, winch \ears of patient toil 
Could scarce remove, be levell’d in a tric e. 

■ He from himself th’ impossible demands, 

'1’hat he from others may demand it too; 
Th’extremest limits of existing things 
His soul would hold in contiguity, 

Thi- one man in a million scarce achieves. 
And he is not that man ; at length he falls, 

No whit the better, ba< k into himself. 

Leonora. Others he injures not, him-elf 
he injures. 

Aniomo. Yet others he doth outrage 
grievously. 

Canst thou deny that in his passion’s height. 
Which o’er his spirit oft usuips control, 

Tlie prince and e’en the princess he contemns, 
And dares at whom lie may to hurl abuse? 
True, for a moment onh it endures; 

But then the moment quu kly comes again. 

His tongue, as little as hi^ breast, he rules. 
Leonora. To me, indeed, it seems advis- 
able 

That he should leave Ferrara for awhile : — 
Himself would benefit, and others too. 

Antonio. Perchance, — perchance too not. 
But now, my friend, 

It is not to be thought of. For myself. 

I will not on my shoulders bear the blame. 

It might appear a^ if I drove lum hence. 

I drive him not. As far as I’m concern’d, 

He at the court ma\ tarrv undisturb’d : 

And if with me he will be reconcil’d. 

And to my counsel if he will give heed. 

We may live peaceablv enough together. 
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Leonora. Now thou dost hope to work Between thy friend and me. I urge it now. 
upon a mind Do what thou canst to bring him to himself, 

Which lately thou didst look upon as lost. ; And to restore things to their wonted calm. 

Antonio. We always hope, and still in Myself will visit him, when I shall know 
every case From thee that he is tranquil, when thou 

’Tis better far to hope than to despair; thinkest 

For who can calculate the possible? My presence will not aggravate the evil. 

Our prince esteems him ; he mu^t stay with us; But what thou dost, that do within the hour; 
And if we strive to fashion him in vain, Alphonso will return to town ere night ; 

He’s not the only one we must endure. I must attend him there. Meanwhile, farewell ! 

Leonora. So free from passion and from 

prejudice ” 

I had not thought thee ; — thy conversion’s SCENE V 

sudden. 

Antonio. Age must, my friend, this one , Leonora. (Alone.) For once, dear friend, 
advantage claim, we are not of one mind, 

That, though from error it be not exempt, Our separate interests go not hand in hand. 

Its balance it recovers speedily. : I’ll use the time to compass my design, 

Thou didst at first essay to heal the breach , And will endeavor to win Tasso. Quick ! 






ACT IV. 


SCENE I . — A Chamber. 

Tasso. (Alone.) Art thou awaken’d from 
a dream, and is 

The fair delusion suddenlv dissolv’d? 

Thee, in fruition of the highest joy. 

Hath sleep o’ermaster’d, and now hold', thy 
soul 

Tortur’d and bound with heavy fetters? Ay, 
Thou art awake, and dreamest? Where the 
hour^ 

That round thy head with flowery garlands 
plac’d ? 

The da\s. when unrestrain’d thy yearning soul 
Freely explor’d the heaven’s o’ernre hing blue? 
Thou’rt living still, art sensible to touch, 
Feclest, yet know’st not if thou livest still. 
Say, for mine own, or for another’s fault, 

Am I, as criminal, thus captive here? 

Have I been guilty that I suffer thus? 

Is not my fancied crime a merit rather? 

With kindly feeling 1 encounter’d him, 


Persuaded, In the heart’s delusive hope, 

Ho must be man who bears a mortal form ; 
With open arms I sped to lib embrace. 

And felt no human breast, but bolts and bar>. 
Oh, Had I but with piudcnt forecast weigh’d. 
How I most fitly could receive the man. 

Who from the fir-a inspir’d me with mistiust ' 
Let me, however, whatsoe’er betide. 

Forever to thi> one assurance ding : — 

’Twas she herself! She stood before my view ! 
She spoke to me ! I hearken’d to her voice ! 
Her look, her tone, her words’ sweet import, 
these. 

These are forever mine ; nor time nor fate, 
Nor ruthless chance can plunder me of these! 
And if nn spirit hath tooswif.h soar’d. 

If all too prompt! \ in mv breast 1 gave 
Vent to the flame, which now* consumes my 
heart, 

So let it be. — I never can repent, 

E’en though mv fortune were forever wre< k’d 
To her devoted, I obex 'd with joy 
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The hand that beckon’d me to ruin’s brink. 

So let it be 1 Thus have I prov’d myself : 
Deserving of the precious confidence 
That cheers my soul, — ay, cheers it in this 
hour, 

When cruel fate unlocks the sable gates ; 

Of long-pro trad! ed woe. — Yes, now * tis done! 
For me the sun of gracious favor sets, 

Never to rise again ; his glance benign 1 

The prince withdraws, and leaves me standing 
here, , 

Abandon’d on this narrow, gloomy path. j 
The hateful and ill-boding feather’d throng, 
Obscene attendants upon ancient night, 

Swarm forth and w’hirl round my devoted head. 
Whither, oh, whither, shall I bend my steps, - 
To shun the loathsome brood that round me 
flit, 

And ’scape the dread abyss that yawns before? 


SCENE II. 

Leonora, Tasso. 

Leonora. Dear Tasso, what hath chanc’d? 
Hath passion’s glow, 

Hath thy suspicious temper urg’d thee thus? 
How hath it hapj>en’d ? We are all amaz’d. 
Where now’ thy gentleness, thy suavity, 

Thy rapid insight, thy discernment just, 

Which doth award to every man his due ; 
Thine even mind, which beareth, what to 
bear 

The wise are prompt, the vain arc slow, to 
learn ; 

The prudent mastery over lip and tongue? 

I scarcely recognize thee now. dear friend. 
Tasso. And what if all were gone, forever 
gone ! 

If as a beggar thou should’st meet the friend 
Whom just before thou hadst deem’d opulent ! 
Thou speakest truth, I am no more myself. 

Yet am 1 now as much so as I was. 

It seems a riddle, yet it is not one. 

The tranquil moon, that cheers thee through 
the night, 

Whose gentle radiance, with resistless power, 
Allures thine eye, thy soul, doth float by day 
An insignificant and pallid cloud. 

In the bright glare of daylight I am lost, 

Ye know me not, I scarcely know’ imself. 
Leonora. Such words, dear friend, as thou 
hast utter’d them, 

I cannot comprehend. Explain thyself. 

Say, hath that rugged man’s offensive speech 
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So deeply wounded thee, that now’ thou dost 
Misjudge thyself and us? Confide in me. 
Tasso. I’m not the one offended. Me thou 
seest 

Thus punish’d here because I gave offence. 
The knot of many words the sword w’ould 
loose 

With promptitude and ease, but I’m not free. 
Thou’rt scarce aware, — nay, start not, gentle 
friend, — 

'Tis in a prison thou dost meet me here. 

Me, as a schoolboy, doth the prince chastise. — 
1 1 is right I neither can, nor will dispute. 
Leonora. Thou seemest mov’d beyond 
what reason warrants. 

Tasso. Dost deem me then so weak, so 
much a child, 

That this occurrence could o’erwhelm me 
thus? 

Not what has happen’d wounds me to the 
quick, 

’Tis what it doth portend that troubles me. 
Now let my foes conspire ! The field is clear. 
Leonora. Many thou holdest falsely in 
suspect ; 

Of this, dear friend, I have convinc’d myself. 
Even Antonio bears thee no ill-will, 

As thou presnm’st. The quarrel of to-da\ — 
Tasso. Let that be set aside: I onh view 
Antonio as he was and yet remains. 

Still hath his formal prudence fretted me, 

His proud assumption of the master’s tone. 
Careless to learn whether the listener's mind 
Doth not itself the better track pursue, 

He tutors thee in much which thou tlnselt 
More truly, deeply feelc^t ; gives no heed 
To what thou safest, and penerts tin words. 
Misconstru'd thus, by a proud man, forsooth, 
M ho smiles superior from his fancied height ! 

I am not yet or old or wise enough 
To answer meekl\ with a patient smile. 

It could not hold, we must at last have broken ; 
The e\il greater had it been postpon’d. 

One lord I recognize, who fosters me, 

Him I obey, but own no master else. 

In poesy and thought I will be free, 

In a eft the world doth limit us enough. 

Leonora. Yet often with respedl he speaks 
of thee. 

Tasso. Thou meanest with forbearance, 
prudent, subtle. 

’Tis that annoys me ; for he knows to use 
Language so smooth and so conditional. 

That seeming praise from him is adtual blame, 
And there is nothing so offends my soul, 

As w'ords of commendation from his lip. 








Leonora. Thou should ’st have heard but 
lately how he spoke 

Of thee and of the gift which bounteous na- 
ture 

So largely hath conferred on thee. He feds 
Thy genius, Tasso, and esteems thy worth. 

Tasso, Trust me, no selfish spirit can escape 
The torment of base envy. Such a man 
Pardons in others honor, rank and wealth ; 

For thus he argues, these thou hast thyself, 

Or thou canst have them, if thou persevere, 

Or if propitious fortune smile on thee. 

But that which Nature can alone bestow, 
Which aye remaineth inaccessible 
To toil and patient effort, which nor gold, 

Nor yet the sword, nor stern persistency 
Hath power to wrest, — that he will ne’er for- 
give. 

Not envy me? The pedant who aspires 
To seize by force the favor of the muse? 

Who, when he strings the thoughts of other 
bards, 

Fondly presumes he is a bard himself? 

The prince’s favor he would rather yield. 
Though that he fain would limit to himself, 
Than the rare gift which the celestial powers 
Have granted to the poor, the orphan’d youth. 
Leonora. Oh, that thy vision were as dear 
as mine ! 

Thou read’st him wrongly, thou’rt deceiv’d in 
him. 

Tasso. And if I err, I err with right good 
will ! 

I count him for my most inveterate foe, 

And should be inconsolable, were I 
Compdl’d to think of him more leniently. 
’Tis foolish in all cases to be just ; 

It is to wrong one’s self. Are other men 
Towards us so equitable? No, ah, no ! 

Man’s nature, in its narrow scope, demands 
The twofold sentiment of love and hate. 
Requires he not the grateful interchange 
Of day and night, of wakefulness and sleep? 
No, from henceforward I do hold this man 
The obje£t of mv direst enmity; 

And naught can snatch from me the cherish’d 
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Of thinking of him ever worse and worse. 
Leonora. Dear friend, I see not if this 
leehng last, 

How thou canst longer tarry at the court. 
Thou know'st the just esteem in which he’s 
held. 

Tasso. I’m fully sensible, fair friend, how 
long 

I have already been superfluous here. 


| Leonora. That thou art not, that thou 
canst never be ! 

Thou rather knowest how both prince and 
princess 

Rejoice to have thee in their company. 

The sister of Urbino, corner she not, 

' As much for thine as for her kindred's sake? 
They all esteem thee, recognize thv worth. 
And each confides in thee without reserve. 

Tasso. O Leonora ! Call that confidence ! 
Of state affairs has he one single word. 

One earnest word, vouchsaf'd to speak with 
. me ? 

In special cases, when he has advis’d 
Both with the princess, and with others too, 
To me, though present, no ap}>eal was made. 
The cry was ever then. Antonio comes 1 
Consult Antonio ! To Antonio write ! 

Leonora. Thanks here, methinks, were 
juster than complaint. 

Thus in unchalleng’d freedom leaving thee, 
He to thy genius fitting homage pays. 

Tasso. He lets me rest, because he deems 
me useless. 

i Leonora. Thou art not useless, e’en be- 
cause thou restest. 

Care and vexation, like a child belov’d. 

Thou still dost cherish, Tasso, m th\ breast. 

It oft has struck me, and the more J think, 
The more convinc’d 1 feel ; on this fair soil, 
Where fate auspicious seem’d to plant thy lot. 
Thou dost not flourish. — May I speak, m\ 
friend ? 

May I advise thee? — Thou should’st hence 
depart. 

Tasso. Spare not thy patient, gentle leech ’ 
Extend 

The draught medicinal, nor think thereon 
If it is bitter. — This consider well, 

■ Kind, prudent friend, if he can yet be cur’d ! 
I see it all m\self, ’tis over now ! 

Him I indeed could pardon, he not me ; 

He’s needful to them. I, alas! am not. 

And he has prudence, I. alas’ have none. 

He worketh to mv mjur\, and I 
Cannot and will not counterwork. Mv friends 
Leave things to chance, they see things other- 
wise, 

They scarcely struggle, who should stoutly 
fight. 

Thou think’st I should depart. I think so too: — 
Then farewell, friends! — This, too, I must en- 
dure. 

You’re parted from me. — Oh. to me be given 
The courage and the strength to part from 
, you ! 
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Leonora. Seen from a distance things The world from early youth, how, pressing on, 
show less confus’d, She lightly leaves us, helpless and forlorn, 

That in the present serve but to perplex. Like sun and moon and other deities. 

Perchance, when absent, thou wilt recognize Leonora. Dear friend, if thou wilt lend 
The love which here environs thee, wilt learn an ear to me, 

The worth of friends, and feel how T the wide This sad experience thou wilt not repeat. 

world If I may counsel thee, thou wilt at first 

Cannot replace those dearest to the heart. Repair to Florence, — there thou’ It find a friend 

Tasso. I shall experience this! Alas! I’ve Will cherish thee most kindly — ’tis myself! 
known Thither I travel soon to meet my lord, 
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And there is nothing would afford us, Tasso, 

A richer pleasure than thv company. 

I need not tell thee, for thyself dost know, 
How noble is the prince who ruleth there ; 
What men, what women, too, our favor’d town 
Doth cherish in her bosom. Thou art silent ! 
Consider well my counsel, and resolve ! 

Tasso. Full of sweet promise are thy words, 
dear friend, 

And in accordance with my secret wish. 

But ’tis too sudden ; let me pause awhile, — 
Let me consider ! I will soon resolve ! 

Leonora. I leave thee now, and with the 
fairest hope 

For thee, for us, and also for this house. 

Only reflect, and weigh the matter well ; 

Thou scarcelv wilt device a better plan. 

Tasso. Yet one thing more, tell me, be- 
loved friend, 

How is the princess minded towards me? 
Speak ! 

Was she displeas’d with me? Give me her 
words. — 

Hath she severely blam’d me? Tell me all ! 

Leonora. She knows thee well, and there- 
fore has excus’d thee. 

Tasso. Say, have I lost her friendship? 
Flatter not. 

Leonora. A woman’s friendship is not 
lightly lost. 

Tasso. Without reluctance will she let me 
go? 

Leonora. If ’twill promote thy welfare, 
certainly. 

Tasso. Shall I not lose the favor of the 
prince? 

Leonora. His nature’s noble, thou may’st 
trust in him. 

Tasso. And shall we leave the princess all 
alone? 

Thou leavest her ; and though ]>erhap< not 
much, 

I know full well that I was something to her. 

Leonora. An absent friend is sweet society, 
When of his welfare we are well assur’d. 

My plan succeeds, I see thee happv now ; 
Thou wilt not hence depart unsatisfied. 

The prince commands; Antonio seeks thee, 
Tasso. 

He censures in himself the bitterness 
With which he wounded thee. I do entreat. 
Receive him with forbearance, when he comes. 

Tasso. I iiave no cause to shun the inter- 
view. 

Leonora. And oh ! dear friend, that 
Heaven would grant me this: 


j To make it clear to thee ere thou departed. 
That in thv fatherland there is not one 
Pursues thee, hates, or coveitly molests. 

Thou art deceiv’d, and as for others’ pleasure 
Wont art thou still to poetize, ala^ ! 

Thou in this case dost weave a ( tinning web 
To blind thyself, the which to rend asunder. 
I'll do mine utmost, that with vision dear 
Thou may’st pursue life’s glad career un- 
trammer d. 

Farewell ! I hojx: for happy word*) ere long. 


! SCENE III. 

Tasso. (Atone.) I must believe, forsooth, 
that no one hates me, — 

That no one per^ec uti>, that all the guile, 

The subtle malice that environs me. 

Is but the coinage of my own si< k brain ! 

I must acknowledge that myself am wrong ! 
And am unjust to many, who m sooth 
Deserve it not 1 What ! This confess e’en 
now, 

When clearly in the open face of day 
Appear their malue and my rectitude ! 

I ought to feel most deeply, how the prince 
To nie with generous breast his grace imparts. 
And in rich measure loads me with his gifts, 
E’en at the time when he is weak enough 
'To let his eyes be blinded by my foes, 

Yea, doubtless, and hi» hand be fetter’d too! 

i 

His own delusion he cannot perceive, 

Tnat they deludes are, I may no* prove; 

And that uncheek’d he may delude himself, 

, And they delude him whensoe’er they please, 

I still must hold my peace, — must yield for- 
sooth ! 

And who thus counsels me? With prudent 
zeal. 

And thoughtful kindness, who cloth urge me 
thus ? 

i Leonoia’s self, Leonora Santivale. 

Considerate friend ! Ha, ha, I know thee now ! 
Oh, wherefore did I ever triK her word-'? 

She was not honest, when she utter’d forth 
To me her favor and her tenderness. 

With hone\’d words! No, hers hath been 
And still remains a crafty heart, she turns 
With cautious, prudent step where fortune 

smiles. 

How* often have I willinglv deceiv’d 
Mvself in her! And yet it was in truth 
But mine own vanity deluded me ! 
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I knew her, but self-flatter’d, argu’d thus: — 
True, she is so towards others, but towards I 
thee i 

Her heart is honest, her intention pure. 

Mine eyes are open now, — alas, too late ! I 
I was in favor — on the favorite | 

How tenderly she fawn’d ! I'm fallen now, 
And she, like fortune, turns her back on me. 

Yes, now she comes, the agent of my foe, 

She glides along, the little artful snake, ! 

Hissing, with slipp’rv tongue, her magic tones. 
How gracious seem’d she! More than ever j 
gracious ! 

How soothingly her honey’d accents flow’d ! j 
Yet could the flattery not long conceal ' 

The false intention; on her brow appear’d 
Too legibly inscrib’d the opposite 
Of all she utter’d. Quick I am to feel 
Whene’er the entrance to my heart is sought 
With a dishonest purpose. I should hence ! 
Should hie to Florence, with convenient 
speed. 

And why to Florence? Ah. I see it all. 

There reigns the rising house of Medici ; 

True, with Ferrara not in open feud, 

But secret rivalry, with chilling hand, 

Doth hold asunder e’en the noblest hearts. 

If from those noble princes I should reap 
Distinguish'd marks of favor, as indeed 
I may anticipate, the courtier here 
Would soon impugn my gratitude and truth ; j 
And would, with easy wile, achieve hib pur- 1 
pose. 

Yes, I will go, but not as ye desire ; i 

I will away, and farther than yc think. 

| 

Why should I linger? Who detains me here? , 
Too well I understood each several word 
'That I drew forth from Leonora’s lips! 

With anxious heed each syllable I caught ; 

And now I fully know the princess' mind— 
That too is certain ; let me not despair ! 

“ Without reluctance she will let me go. 

If it promote my welfare." Would her : 
heart 

Were master'd by a passion that would whelm 
Me and my welfare! Oh, more welcome far 
The gra^p of death than of the frigid hand 
That passively resigns me ! — Yes, I go ! — 

Now be upon thy guard, and let no show 
Of love or friendship bind thee ! None hath i 
power ; 

Now to deceive thee, if not self-deceiv’d. 


SCENE IV. 

Antonio, Tasso. 

Antonio. Tasso, I come to say a word to 
thee, 

If thou’rt dispos’d to hear me tranquilly. 
Tasso. I am denied, thou know’st, the 
power to act ; 

It well becomes me to attend and listen. 
Antonio. Tranquil I find thee, as I hop’d 
to find, 

And speak to thee in all sincerity. 

But in the prince's name I first dissolve 
The slender band, that seem’d to fetter thee. 
Tasso. Caprice dissolves it, as caprice im- 
pos’d ; 

I yield, and no judicial sentence claim. 

Antonio. Next, Tasso, on my own behalf 
I speak. 

I have, it seems, more deeply wounded thee, 
Than I, — lmself bv divers passions mov’d, — 
Was conscious of. But no insulting word 
Hath from my lip incautiously escap'd. 

Naught hast thou, as a noble, to avenge, 

And, as a man, wilt not refuse thy pardon. 
Tasso. Whether contempt or insult galls 
the most, 

1 will not now determine; that doth pierce 
The inmost marrow', this but fretb the skin. 
The shaft of insult back returns to him 
Who wing’d the missile, and the pradlis’d 
sword 

Soon reconciles the opinion of the world — 

A wounded heart is difficult to cure. 

Antonio. ’Tis now my turn to press thee 
urgently ; 

Oh. step not back, yield to mine earnest wish, 
The prince’s wish, who sends me unto thee. 
Tasso. I know the claims of duty, and 
submit. 

Be it, as far as possible, forgiven 1 
The poets tell us of a magic spear, 

Which could a wound, inflicted by itself 
Through friendly contact, once again restore. 
The human tongue hath also such a power; 

I will not peevishly resist it now. 

Antonio. I thank thee, and desire that 
thou at once 

Would’ st put my wish to serve thee to the 
proof. 

Then say if I in aught can pleasure thee ; — 
Most gladly will I do so ; therefore speak. 
Tasso. Thine offer tallies wdth mv secret 
wish. 

But now thou hast restor’d my liberty, 

Procure for me, I pray, the use of it. 
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Antonio. What meanest thou? More j 
plainly state thy wish. 

Tasso. My poem, as thou knowest, I have 
ended; 

Yet much it wants to render it complete. 

To-day I gave it to the prince, and hop’d 
At the same time to proffer my request. 

Full many of my friends I now should find 
In Rome assembled; they have writ to me 
Their judgments touching divers passages; 

By many I could profit; others still 
Require consideration ; and some lines 
I should be loath to alter, till at least 
My judgment has been better satisfied. 

All this by letter cannot be arrang’d, 

While intercourse would soon untie the knots. 

I thought myself to ask the prince to-day: 

Th’ occasion fail’d ; I dare not venture now, 
And must for this permission trust to thee. 
Antonio. It seems imprudent to absent 
thyself 

Just at the moment when thy finish’d work 
Commends thee to the princess and the prince. 

A day of favor is a day of harvest : 

We should be busy when the corn is ripe. 
Naught wilt thou win if thou dej>artest hence, 
Perchance thou’lt lose what thou hast won 
already. 

Presence is still a powerful deity, — 

Learn to respect her influence, — tarry here ! I 

Tasso. I nothing have to fear; Alphons is ■ 
noble, | 

Such hath he always prov’d himself tow’rds J 
me; — • 

To his heart only will I owe the boon j 

Which now I crave. By no mean, servile ; 

arts i 

Will I obtain his favor. Naught will I re- 
ceive 

Which it can e’er repent him to have given.. 
Antonio. Then do not now solicit leave 
to go ; 

He will not willingly accord thy suit, 

And much I fear he will rejedl it, Tasso. 

Tasso. Duly entreated, he will grant my 
prayer ; 

Thou hast the power to move him, if thou 
wilt. 

Antonio. But what sufficient reason shall 
I urge ? 

Tasso. Let every stanza of my poem speak ! 
The scope was lofty that I aim’d to reach, 
Though to my genius inaccessible. 

Labor and strenuous effort have not fail’d ; 

The cheerful stroll of many a lovely day, 

The silent watch of many a solemn night, 


Have to this pious lay been consecrate. 

With modest daring I aspir’d to near 
The mighty masters of the olden time ; 

With lofty courage plann’d to rouse our age 
From lengthen’d sleep to deeds of high em- 
prise ; 

Then with a Christian host I hop’d to share 
The toil and glory of a holy war. 

And that my song may rouse the noblest men 
| It must be worthy of its lofty aim. 

What worth it hath is to Alphonso due; 

For its completion I would owe him thanks. 
Anionic. The prince himself is here, with 
other men, 

Able as those of Rome to be thy guides. 

Here is thy station, here complete thy work ; 
Then haste to Rome to carry out thy plan. 
Tasso. Alphonso first inspir’d my muse, 
and he 

j Will be the list to counsel me. Thy judgment, 
The judgment also of the learned men 
Assembled at our court, I highly value ; 

Ye shall determine when my friends at Rome 
Fail to produce conviction in my mind. 

But them I must consult. Gonzaga there 
Hath summon’d a tribunal before which 
I must present myself. 1 S( arce can wait. 
Flamimo de’ Nobili, Angelio 
Da Barga, Antoniano, and Speron Speroni ! 

To thee they must be known. — What names 
they are ! 

They in my soul, to worth which gladly yields, 
Inspire at once both confidence and fear. 
Antonio. Self- occupied, thou think’st not 
of the prince. 

I tell thee that he will not let thee go; 

And if he does, ’twill be against his wish. 

| Thou wilt not surely urge what he to thee 
| L'nwillinglv would grant. And shall I here 
Still mediate what I cannot approve? 
j Tasso. Dost thou refuse me then my first 
i request 

j When I would put thy friendship to the proof? 

Antonio. Timely denial is the surest te^t 
: Of genuine friendship ; love doth oft confer 
, A baneful good when it consults the wish, 

| And not the happiness of him who sues. 

! Thou in this moment dost appear to me 
: To overprize the object of thy wish. 

Which, on the instant, thou w’ould’st have 
fulfill’d. 

i The erring man would oft by vehemence 
i Compensate what he lacks in truth and power. 
Duty enjoins me now, with all mv might, 

To check the rashness that would lead thee 
wrong. 
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Tasso. I long have known this tvranny of ’ 
friendship, j 

Which of all tyrannies appears to me I 

The least endurable. Because forsooth I 

Our judgments differ, thine must needs be 
right. . ! 

I gladly own that thou dost wish my welfare ; j 
Require me not to seek it in thy way. ! 

Antonio. And would’st thou have me, 1 
Tasso, in cold blood, 

With full and clear conviction, injure thee? 
Tasso. I will at once absolve thee from 
this care ! 

Thou hast no power to hold me with thy words. 
Thou hast declar’d me free; these doors, which 
lead 

Straight to the prince, stand open to me now. 
The choice I leave to thee. Or thou or I ! 

The prince goes forth, no time is to be lost ; 
Determine promptly ! Dost thou still refuse, 

I go myself, let come of it what will. 

Antonio. A little respite grant me; not 
to-day ; 

Wait, I beseech thee, till the prince returns ! 

Tasso. If it were possible, this very hour ! 
My soles are scorch’d upon this marble floor, i 
Nor can my spirit rest until the dust j 

Of the free highway shrouds the fugitive. ; 
I do not entreat thee ! How unfit l am 
Now to appear before the prince, thou seest, 
And thou must see, how can 1 hide from 
thee, 

That I’m no longer master of myself ; 

No power on earth can sway my energies; 
Fetters alone can hold me in control ! 

No tyrant is the prince ; he spake me free. 
Once to his words how gladly I gave ear ! 
To-day to hearken is impossible. 

Oh. let me have my freedom but to-day, 

That my vex’d spirit may regain its peace ! 

Back to my duty I will soon return. ! 

Antonio. Thou mak’st me dubious. How 
shall I resolve? 

That error is contagious, I perceive. 

Tasso. If thy professions I’m to count ; 
sincere, : 

Perform what I desire, as well as thou canst. 
Then will the prince release me ; and I lose 
Neither his favor nor his gracious aid. , 

For that I’ll thank thee, ay, with cordial 
thanks. 

But if thy bosom bear an ancient grudge, 
Would’st thou forever banish me this court, ; 
Forever would’st thou mar my destiny, 

And drive me friendless forth into the world, j 
Then hold thy purpose and resist my prayer ! I 


Antonio. O TasbO ! — for I’m doom’d to 
injure thee — 

I choose the way which thou thyself dost 

choose ; 

The issue will determine uho doth err! 

Thou wilt away ! 1 warn thee ere thou goest : 

Scarce shalt thou turn thy back upon this 
house, 

Ere thou shalt yearn in spirit to return, 

While wilful humor still shall urge thee on. 
Sorrow, distradlion and desponding gloom 
In Rome await thee. There as well as here 
Thou’lt miss thine aim. But this I do not say 
To counsel thee. Alas ! I but predict 
What soon will happen, and invite thee, Tasso, 
In the worst exigence to trust to me. 

1 now, at thy desire, will seek the prince. 


SCENE V. 

Tasso. (Alone.) Ay, go, and in the fond 
as>uran<e go, 

That thou hast power to bend me to thy will. 

I learn dissimulation, for thou art 
An able master, and I prompt to learn. 

I'll us life full oft compels us to appear. 

Yea, e’en to be like those, whom in our hearts 
We haughtily despise. How clearly now 
I see the subtle web of court intrigue ! 
Antonio desires to drive me hence, 

Yet would not seem to drive me. He doth 

play 

The kind, considerate friend, that I may seem 
Incapable and weak ; installs himself 
My guardian too, degrading to a child, 

Him whom he couid not bend to be a slave. 
With clouds of error thus he darkens truth, 
And blinds alike the princess and the prince. 

They should indeed retain me, so he counsels, 
For with fair talents Nature has endow’d me; 
Although, alas, she has accompanied 
Her lofty gifts with many weaknesses, 

With a foreboding spirit, boundless pride, 
And sensibility too exquisite. 

It cannot now be otherwise, since Fate, 

In her caprice, has fashion’d such a man; 

We must consent to take him as he is, 

Be patient, bear with him, and then, per- 
chance, 

On days auspicious, as an unsought good, 

Find pleasure in his joy-diffusing gift ; 

While for the rest, why e’en as he was born, 
He must have license both to live and die. 
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Where now Alphonso’s firm and constant 
mind ? 

The man who braves his foe, who shields his 
friend, 

In him who treats me thus can I discover? 

Now I discern the measure of my woe ! 

This is my destiny, — towards me alone 
All change their nature, — ay, the very men. 
Who are with others steadfast, firm and true, 

In one brief moment, for an idle breath, ; 
Swerve lightly from their constant quality. 

Has not this man’s arrival here, alone, 

And in a single hour, my fortune marr’d? 

Has he not, even to its very base, 

Laid low the structure of my happiness? 

This, too, must I endure, — even to-day ! 

Yea, as before all press’d around me, now , 

I am by all abandon’d ; as before 

Each strove to seize, to win me for himself, 

All thrust me from them, and avoid me now. 
And wherefore? My desert and all the love, 
Wherewith I was so bounteous!) endow’d, 

Does he alone in equal balance weigh ? 

Yes! all forsake me now. Thou too! Thou 
too ! 

Beloved princess, thou too Ieavest me ! 

Hath she, to cheer me in this dismal hour, 

A single token of her favor sent? 

Have I deserv’d this from her? — Thou, poor 
heart, 

Whose very nature was to honor her ' — 

How, when her gentle accents touch’d mine 
ear, 

Feelings unutterable thrill’d my breast ! 


When she appear’d, a more ethereal light 
Outshone the light of day. Her eves, her lips 
Drew me resistlessly, my very knees 
Trembled beneath me, and my spirit’s strength 
Was all requir’d to hold myself ere6t 
And curb the strong desire to throw imself 
Prostrate before her. Scared) could I quell 
The giddy rapture. Be thou firm, my heart ' 
No cloud obscure thee, thou (dear mind ! She, 
too, 

Dare I pronounce what yet I scarce believe? 

I must beiieve, vet dread to utter it. 

She too ! She too ! Think not the slightest 
blame, 

Only conceal it not. She too 1 She too ' 

Alas! This word, whose truth I ought to 
doubt 

Long as a breath of faith surviv’d in me ; 

This word, like fate’s decree, doth now at la-:. 
Engrave itself upon the brazen inn 
That rounds the full-si roll'd tablet of my woe 
Now first, mine enemies are strong indeed ; 
Forever now I am of strength bereft. 

How shall I combat when she stands oppos’d 
Amidst the hostile arm) ? How endure 
If she no more rea< h forth her hand to me? 

Ii her kind glance the suppliant meet no more? 
Ay, thou hast dar’d to think, to uttei it. 

And ere thou couki’>t have Far’d. — behold ’tis 
true ’ 

And now. ere vet despair, with brazen talon-. 
Doth rend asundei tin bewilder d brain, 
Lament tin* bitter doom, and uttei lortli 
The unavailing erv — She too 1 She too ! 





ACT V. 


SCENE I —A Garden. 

Alphonso, Am on in. 

Antonio. Obedient to thy wish, I went to 
Tasso 

A second time ; 1 come from him but now . 

I sought to move him, yea, 1 stronglv urg’d ; 
But from his fix’d resolve he ^werveth not ; 

He earnestly entreats that for a time 
Thou would’*! permit him to repair to Rome. 
Alphonso. His purpose much anno}* me, 

1 confess ; — 

I rather tell thee my vexation now, 

'Than let it strengthen, smother’d in im breast. 
He fain would travel, good ! I hold him not. 
He will depart, he will to Rome ; so be it ! 
Let not the craft v Medici, nor vet 
Scipio Gonzaga wrest him from me though ! 
’Tis this hath made our Italy so great, 

That rival neighbors zealously contend 
T'o foster and employ the ablest men. 

Like chief without an arm \ . shows a prince 
Who round him gathers not siij>erior minds; 
And who the voice of Poesy disdains 
Is a barbarian, be he who he may. 

Tasso I found. I chose him for myself, 
l number him with pride among my train ; 


i And having done so much for him already, 

I should be loath to lose him without cause. 
Antonio. I feel embarrass’d, prince, for in 
thy sight 

I bear the blame of what to-da\ befell ; 

That I was in the wrong. I frankly own, 

And look lor pardon to thv clemency: 

But I were inconsolable could’st thou, 

L’en for a moment, doubt my honest zeal 
In seeking to appease him. Speak to me 
With gracious look, that so 1 may regain 
M\ self-reliance and my wonted calm. 

Ai.phonso. Feel no disquietude, Antonio ; — 
In no wise do I count the blame as thine; 

'loo well 1 know the temper of the man. 
Know all too well what I have done for him, 
How often 1 have spar’d him, and how oft 
Towards him I have o’erlook’d my rightful 
claims. 

O’er many tilings w'e gain the mastery, 

But stern necessitj and lengthen’d time 
Scarce give a man dominion o’er himself. 
Antonio. When other men toil in behalf 
of one, 

Tis fit this one with diligence inquire 
How he may profit others in return. 

; He who hath fashion’d his own mind so well, 
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Who hath aspir'd to make each several science 
And the whole range of human lore, his own. 

Is he not doubly bound to rule himself? 

Yet doth he ever give it e’en a thought? 
Alphonso. Continu’d rest is not ordain’d 
for man 1 

Still, when we purpose to enjoy ourselves, 

To try our valor, fortune sends a foe, 

To try our equanimity, a friend. 

Antonio. Does Tasso e’en fulfil man’s 
primal duty, 

To regulate his appetite, in which 
He is not, like the brute, restrain’d by nature? : 
Does he not rather, like a child, indulge 
In all that charms and gratifies his taste? 

When ha* he mingled water with his wine? 
Comfits and condiments, and potent drinks, 
One with another still he swallows down, 

And then complains of his bewilder’d brain, 
His hasty temper, and his fever’d blood, 

Railing at natuie and at destiny. 

How oft I’ve heard him in a bitter style 
With childish folly argue with his leech ! 
’Twould raise a laugh, if aught were laughable 
Which teases others and torments one’s self. 

< ‘Oh, this is torture !” anxiously he cries, 

Then in splenetic mood. “Why boast your 
art? 

Prescribe a cure “Good!” then exclaims 
the leech. i 

“Abstain from this or that.” “That can I ■ 
not.” 

“Then take this potion.” “ No, it nauseates i 
me ; 

The taste is horrid, nature doth rebel.” — 
“Well then, drink water.” “Water! never 
more ! 

Like hydrophobia is my dread of it.” 

“ Then your disease is hopeless.” “Why, I 
pray ?” 

“One evil symptom will succeed another, 

And thougn your ailment should not fatal 
prove, 

’Twill dailv more torment you.” “Fine, in- 
deed ; 

Then wherefore play the leech? You know 
my case, 

You should devise a remedv, and one 
That’s palatable too, that 1 may not 
First suffer pain before reliev’d from it.” 

I see thee smile, my prince, ’ t is but the truth ; 
Doubtless thyself hast heard it from his lips. 
Alphonso. Oft I have heard, and have as 
oft excus’d. 

Antonio. It is most certain, an intern* 
perate life. 


As it engenders wild, distemper’d dreams, 

At length doth make us dream in open day. 
What’s his suspicion but a troubled dream ? 

He thinks himself environ’d still by foes. 

None can discern his gift who envy not, 

And all who envy, hate and persecute. 

Oft with complaints he has molested thee : 

Notes intercepted, violated locks, 

Poison, the dagger ! All before him float ! 
Thou dost investigate his grievance, — well, 

Doth aught apj>ear? Why, scarcely a pretext. 
No sovereign’s shelter gives him confidence. 

The bo*om of no friend can comfort him. 
Would ’st promise happiness to such a man, 

Or look to him for joy unto thyself? 

Alphonso. Thou would’st be right, Anto- 
nio, if from him 

1 I sought my own immediate benefit. 

! Put I have learn ’d no longer to expe6t 
Service direct and unconditional. 

All do not serve us in the selfsame way ; 

! Who ncedeth much, according to his gilts 
| Must each employ, so is he ably serv’d. 

' This lesson from the Medici we learn’d; 

’Tis practis’d even by the popes themselves. 

| With what forbearance, magnanimity 
; And pnncelv patience, hu\e they not endur’d 
Full man v a genius, who seem’d not to need 
Their ample favor, yet who needed it 1 

An lonio. Who knows not this, niv prince? 
The toil of life 

Alone can tutor us life’s gifts to prize. 

In youth he hath already won so much; 

He cannot relish aught in quietness. 

Oh, that he were rompell’d to earn the bless- 
ings 

Which now with liberal hand are thrust upon 
him ! 

With manly courage he would brace bis 
strength, 

And at each onward step feel new content. 

The needv noble has attain’d the height 
Of his ambition, it his gracious prince 
Raise him, with hand benign, from poverty, 
And choose him as an inmate of the court. 
Should he then honor him with confidence, 
And before others raise him to his side, 
Consulting him in war, or state affairs. 

Why then methinks. with silent gratitude, 

The modest man ma\ ble^s his lucky fate. 

■ And with all this, Tas*o enjoys beside* 
Youth’s purest happiness:— his fatherland 
Ksteems him highly, looks to him with hope. 
Trust me for this.— hi* peevish discontent 
On the broad pillow of his fortune rests. 

He comes, dismiss him kindly, give him time 
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In Rome, in Naples, wheresoe’er he will, 

To search in vain for what he misses here, 

Yet here alone can ever hope to find. 

Alphonso. Back to Ferrara will he first re- 
turn ? 

Antonio. He rather would remain in Bel- 
riguardo. 

And, for his journey, what he may require, 

He will request a friend to forward to him. 

Alphonso. I am content. My sister, with 
her friend, 

Return immediately to town, and I, 

Riding with speed, hope to reach home before 
them. 

Thou’ It follow straight when thou for him hast 
car’d ; 

Give needful orders to the castellan, 

That in the castle he may here abide 
So long as he desires, until his friend 
Forward his equipage, and till the letters, 
Which we shall give him to our friends at 
Rome, 

Have been transmitted. Here he comes. Fare- 
well ! 


SCENE II. 

Alphonso, Tasso. 

Tasso. ( With embarrassment. ) The favor 
thou so oft has shown me, prince, 

Is manifest, in clearest light, to-day. 

The deed which, in the precincts of thy palace, 

I lawlessly committed, thou hast pardon’d ; 
Thou hast appeas’d and reconcil’d my foe ; 
Thou dost permit me for a time to leave ■ 

The shelter of thy side, and rich in bounty. 
Wilt not withdraw from me thy generous aid. 
Inspir’d with confidence, I now depart, 

And trust that this brief absence will dispel 
The heavy gloom that now oppresses me. 

M v renovated soul shall plume her wing. 

And preying forward on the bright career, 
Which, glad and bold, encourag’d by thy 
glance, 

I enter’d first, deserve thy grace anew. 

Alphonso. Prosperity attend thee on thy 
wa\ ! 

With joyous spirit, and to health restor’d, 
Return again amongst us. Thus thou shalt 
To us, in double measure, for each hour j 

Thou now depriv'st us of, requital bring. 
Letters I give thee to my friends at Rome, ! 
And also to niy kinsmen, and desire i 
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That to my people everywhere thou shoukPst 
Confidingly attach thyself ; — though absent, 
Thee I shall certainly regard as mine. 

Tasso. Thou dost, O prince, o’erwhelm 
with favors one 

Who feels himself unworthy, who e’en wants 
Ability to render fitting thanks. 

Instead of thanks I proffer a request ! 

My poem now lies nearest to my heart. 

My labors have been strenuous, yet I feel 
That I am far from having reach’d my aim. 
Fain would I there resort, where hovers yet 
The inspiring genius of the mighty dead, 

Still raining influence ; there w'ould I become 
Once more a learner, then more worthily 
My poem might rejoice in thine applause. 

Oh, give me back the manuscript, which now 
I feel asham’d to know within thy hand. 
Alphonso. Thou wilt not surely take from 
me to-day 

What but to-day to me thou hast consign’d. 
Between thy poem, Tasso, and thyself 
Let me now' stand as arbiter. Beware — 

Nor, through assiduous diligence, impair 
The genial nature that pervades thy rhymes : 
And give not ear to every critic’s word ! 

With nicest tael the poet reconciles 
The judgments thousandfold of different men, 
In thoughts and life at variance with each 
other ; 

And fears not numbers to displease, that he 
Still greater numbers may enchant the more. 
And yet I say not but that here and there 
Thou may’st, with modest care, emplov the 
file. 

I promise thee at once, that in brief space, 
Thou shalt receive a copy of thy poem. 
Meanwhile I will retain it in my hands, 

That I may first enjoy it wuth my sisters. 

Then, if thou bring’st it back more perfeCl 
still, 

Our joy will be enhanc’d, and here and there, 
We’ll hint corrections, only as thy friends. 
Tasso. I can but modestly repeat my 
prayer ; 

Let me receive the copy with all speed. 

My spirit resteth solely on this work. 

Its full completion it must now attain. 

Alphonso. I praise the ardor that inspires 
thee, Tasso ! 

Yet, were it possible, thou for awLile 
Should’st rest thy mind, seek pleasure in the 
w'orld, 

And find some means to cool thy heated blood. 
Then w'ould thy mental powers restor’d to 
health, 




Through their sweet harmony, spontaneous 

yield, 

What now, with anxious toil, in vain thou 
seekest. 

Tasso. My prince, it seems so, but I am in 
health 

When I can yield myself to strenuous toil, 
And this my toil again restores my health. 
Long hast thou known me, thou must long 
have seen 

I thrive not in luxurious indolence. 

Rest brings no rest to me. Alas, I feci it ; 

My mind, by nature, never was ordain'd, 
Borne on the yielding billows of the hour, 

To float in pleasure o’er time’s ample sea. 

Alphonso. Thine aims, thy dreams, all 
whelm thee in thyself. 

Around us there doth yawn full many a gulf, 
Scoop’d by the hand of destiny; but here, 

In our own bosoms, lies the deepest ; — ay ! 
And tempting ’tis to hurl one’s self therein ! 

I charge thee, Tasso, snatch thee from thy- 
self! 

The man will profit, though the bard may 
lose. 

Tasso. To quell the impulse I should vainly 
strive, 

Which ceaseless in my bosom, day and night 
Alternates ever. Life were life no more 
Were I to cease to poetize, to dream. 

Would’st thou forbid the cunning worm to 
spin, 

For that to nearer death he spins himself? 
From his own being he unfoldeth still 
The costly texture, nor suspends his toil, 

Till in his shroud he hath immur’d himself. 


Oh, to us mortals may some gracious power 
Accord the inse<5t’s enviable doom, 

In some new sunny vale, with sudden joy, 

To spread our eager pinions ! 

Alphonso. List to me ! 

Thou givest still to others to enjoy 
, Life with a twofold relish. I^earn thvself 
To know the worth of life, whose richest boon 
In tenfold measure is bestow’d on thee. 

Now fare thee well ! The sooner thou returnest 
1 All the more cordial will thy welcome be. 


SCENE III. 

Tasso. (Alone.) Hold fast, my heart, 
thy work has been well done ! 

The task was arduous, for ne’er before 
Didst thou or wish or venture to dissemble. 

' Ay, thou didst hear it, that was not hi^ 
mind, 

Nor his the words; to me it still appear’d, 

As if I heard again Antonio’s voice. 

Only give heed ! Henceforth on every side 
Thou’ It hear that voice. Be firm, my heart, 
be firm ! 

i ’Tis onlv for a moment. He who learns 
The trick of simulation late in life, 

| Doth outwardly the natural semblance wear 
Of honest faith; practise, and thou’ It succeed, 
i (After a pause.) 

Too soon thou triumphest, for lo ! she comes ' 
, The gentle princess comes ! Oh, what a feeling’ 
She enters now, suspicion in mv breast 
And angry sullen ness dissolve in grief. 
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SCENE IV. 

Princess, Tasso. 

( ToU'arJs the end of thr Scene the others ) 

Princess. Thou thinkest to forsake us, or 
remainest 

Rather behind in Belriguardo, Tasso. 

And then thou wilt withdraw thyself from us? 
I trust thine absence will not be for long. 

To Rome thou goest ? 

'Tasso. Thither first I wend, 

And if, as I have reason to expedt, 

I from my friends kind welcome there receive, 
With care and patient toil I may, at length, 
Impart it* highest finish to my poem. 

Full many men I find assembled there, 

Masters who may be styl’d in every art. 

Ay, and in that fir-t city of the uoild. 

Hath not each site, yea, every stone a tongue? 
How many thousand silent monitors, 

With earnest mien, majestic, beckon u- ! 

T here if I fail to make my work complete, 

1 never shall complete it. Ah. I feel it — 
Success doth, wait on no attempt of mine ! 

Still altering, I ne’er shall perfect it. 

I feel, \ea, deeply feel, the noble art 

That quirken- others, and does strength infuse 

Into the healthy soul, will dri\e me forth, 

And bring me to destruction. Forth I haste! 
I will to Naples first. 

Princess. Barest thou venture? 

Still is the rigid sentence un repeal’d 
Whit h banish’d thee, together with thy father. 
Tasso. I know the danger, and have 
ponder’d it. 

Disguis’d I go. in tatter’d garb, perchance 
Of shepherd, or of pilgrim, meanly clad. 
Unseen I wander through the city, where 
The movements of the many shroud t lie one. 
Thee to the shore I hasten, find a bark. 

With people of Sorrento, peasant folk, 
Returning home from market, for I too 
Must hasten to Sorrento. There re-ides 
M y sister, ever to my parents* heart. 

Together with m\self. a mournful joy. 

I speak not in the bark, I step ashore 
Also in silence, slowly I ascend 
The upward path, and at the gate inquire: 
Where may she dwell, Cornelia Sersale? 

With friendly mien, a woman at her wheel 
Shows me the street, the house ; I hasten on ; 
The children run beside me, and survey 
The gloomy stranger, with the shaggy locks. 
Thus I approach the threshold. Open stands 
The cottage door; I step into the house — 


i Princess. O Tasso! if *tis possible, look 

: up, 

And see the danger that environs thee ! 

I spare thy feelings, else I w’ell might ask, 

Is’t noble so to speak as now thou speakest? 
Is’t noble of thyself alone to think, 

As if thou didst not wound the heart of friends? 
My brother’s sentiments, are they conceal’d ? 
And how we sisters prize and honor thee, — 
Hast thou not known and felt it? Can it be 
That a few moments should have alter’d all ? 

O Tasso, if thou wilt indeed depart, 

Yet do not leave behind thee grief and care. 

[Tasso turns away. 
How r soothing to the sorrowing heart to give, 
To the dear friend who leaves us for a season, 
Some trifling present, though ’twere nothing 
more 

Than a new mantle, or a sword perchance ! 

Tli ore’s naught, alas, that we can offer thee, 
For thou ungraciously dost fling aside 
E’en what thou hast. Thou c booses t for thy- 
self 

The pilgrim’* sc allop shell, his sombre weeds. 
His staff to loan on. and departing thus, 

In willing poverty, from us thou takest 
The only pleasure we could share with thee. 
Iarso. Then thou wilt not rejeeft me 
utterly ? 

0 precious words ! O comfort dear and sweet ! 
Do thou defend me ! Shield me with thy 

care ! — 

Oh, send me to Consandoh, or here, 

Keep me in Belriguardo, where thou wilt ! 

T he prince is lord of many a pleasant seat, 

Of man\ a garden, which the whole year round 
Is dulv kept, \\ ho*e paths \e scarcely tread 
A single day, perc hance hut for an hour. 
Then, choose among them all the most re- 
mote 

Whic h through long years \e have not visited. 
And which perchance e’en now’ untended lie 
Oh, send me thither! There let me be \ours! 
And I will tend thy trees! With screen and 
tile 

Will shield thv citrons from autumnal blasts. 
Fencing them round with interwoven reeds ! 
Flowers of the fairest hue shall in the beds 
Strike deep their spreading roots; with nicest 
care 

Eac h pathway, every corner shall be kept. 
And of the palace also give me charge ! 

At proper times the window’s I will open, 

Lest noxious vapor should the pictures mar ; 
The walls, with choicest stucco-work adorn’d, 

1 with light feat her- work will free from dust ; 
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There shall the polish'd pavement brightly ; 

shine, ! 

There shall no stone, no tiling be misplac'd ; i 
There shall no weeds sprout from the crevices! 
Princess. I find no counsel in my troubled 
breast, ; 

And find no comfort for thyself and — us. 
Around I look to see if some kind god 
Will haply grant us succor, and reveal 
Some healing plant, or potion, to restore 
Peace to thy ’wilder’d senses, peace to us ! \ 

The truest word that floweth from the lip, 5 

The surest remedy hath lost its power. 

Leave thee I must, — yet doth my heart refuse 
From thee to part. 

Tasso. Ye gods ! And is it she? 

She who thus pities, who thus speaks with thee? 
And could’st thou e'er mistake that noble heart? ; 
And in her presence, was it possible, 

That thee despondency could seize, could 
master? 

No, no, 'tis thou ! I am myself again ! 

Oh, speak once more ! Sweet comfort let me 
hear 

Again from thy dear lips! Speak, nor with- 
draw 

Thy counsel from me. — Say, what must 1 do, 
That I may win the pardon of the prince, 

That thou thyself may’st freely pardon me, : 
That ye may both with pleasure take me back 
Into your princely service? Speak to me. 
Princess. It is but little we require from \ 
thee. | 

And yet that little seemeth all too much. 

Freely should’ st thou resign thyself to us. ! 
We wish not from thee aught but what thou art, ; 
If only with thyself thou wert at peace. ; 

When joy thou feelest, thou dost cause us joy. 
When thou dost fly from it, thou grievest us; j 
And if sometimes we are impatient with thee, 
’Tis only that we fain would succor thee, j 

And feel, alas, our succor all in vain, j 

If thou the friendly hand forbear to grasp, J 
Stretch’d longingly, which yet doth reach thee ■ 
not. ! 

Tasso. 'Tis thou thvselfi a holy angel still, 
As when at first thou didst appear to me ! 

The mortal’s darken’d vision, oh, forgive, 

If while he gaz’d, he for a moment err’d ; 

Now he again discerns thee, and his soul , 
Aspires to honor thee eternally. 

A flood of tenderness o’erwhelms my heart — 
She stands before me ! She ! What feeling 
this? 

Is it distra&ion draws me unto thee? j 

Or is it madness? or a sense sublime ; 


Which apprehends the purest, loftiest truth? 
Yes, ’tis the only feeling that on earth 
Hath power to make and keep me truly bless’d, 
Or that could overwhelm me with despair, 
What time I wrestled with it, and resolv’d 
To banish it forever from my heart. 

This fiery passion 1 had thought to quell, 

Still with mine inmost being strove and strove, 
And in the strife my ver\ self destroy’d, 

Which is to thee indissolubly bound. 

Princess. If thou would’ st have me, Tasso, 
listen to thee, 

Restrain this fervid glow, which frightens me. 
Tasso. Restrains the goblet’s rim the bub- 
bling wine 

That sparkling foams, and overflows its bounds? 
Thine every \vord doth elevate mv bliss, 

With every word more brightly gleams thine 
eye, 

Over my spirit’s depths there comes a change ; 
Reliev’d from dark perplexity I feel 
Free as a god, and all I owe to thee ! 

A charm unspeakable, which masters me, 
Flows from thy lips. Thou makest me all thine. 
Of mine own being naught belongs to me. 
Mine eye grows dim in happiness and light, 
My senses fail ; no more my foot sustains me, 
Thou draw’ st me to thee with resistless might. 
And my heart rushes self- impel I’d to thee. 

Me hast thou won for all eternity. 

Then take mv whole of being to thyself. 

[//, throws himself into her arms, and clasps 
her to his bosom . 

Prin CEss . ( Th rowing h ini from her and re- 
tiring in haste. ) A way ! 

Leonora. ( Who has for some time appeared 
in the background . hastening forward.) 
What hath befallen ? Tasso ! Tasso ! 

[She follows the Princess. 
Tasso. (About to follow* her.) O God ! 

A I. PH ov so. ( li r ho has for some time been 
approaching with Antonio. ) He k dis- 
tracted, hold him fast. [Exit. 


SCENE V. 

Tasso, Antonio. 

Antonio. If that a foeman — as thou 
deem’st thyself 

Environ’d by a multitude of foes — 

Beside thee stood, how would he triumph now ! 
Unhappv man ! I am not yet myself ! 

When something quite unparalld’d occurs, 
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When something monstrous first arrests our 
sight, 

The stagger’d spirit stands a moment still, 

For we know nothing to compare it with. 
Tasso. ( After a long pause.) Fulfil thine 
office, I perceive ’tis thou! 

Ay, thou deserv’st the prince’s confidence. 
Fulfil thine office, since my doom is seal’d. 
With ling’ring tortures, torture me to death ! 
Draw ! draw the shaft, that I may feel the 
barb 

That lacerates, with cruel pangs, my heart ! 
The tyrant’s precious instrument art thou ; 

Be thou his gaoler, — executioner, — 

For these are offices become thee well ! 

( Towards the scene.) 

Yes, tyrant, go ! Thou could’st not to the 
last 

Thy wonted mask retain ; in triumph go ! 

Thy slave thou hast well pinion’d, hast re- 
serv’d 

For predetermin’d and protra&ed pangs: 

Yes, go ! I hate thee. In my heart I feel 
The horror which despotic power excites, 
When it is grasping, cruel and unjust. 

( After a pause . ) 

Thus, then, at last I see myself exil’d, 

Turn’d off, and thrust forth like a mendi- 
cant ! 

Thus the\ with garlands wreath’d me, but to 
lead 

The victim to the shrine of sacrifice ! 

Thus, at the very last, with cunning words, 
They drew from me my only property, 

My poem, — ay, and they retain it too ! 

Now is my one possession in your hands, 

My bright credential wheresoe’er I went; 

My sole resource ’gainst biting poverty ! 

Ay, now I see why I must take mine ease. 

’Tis a conspiracy, and thou the head. 

Thus that my song may not be perfected, 

That my renown may ne’er be spread abroad, 
That envv still a thousand faults may find, 
And my unhonor’d name forgotten die ; 
Therefore I must consent to idleness, 
Therefore must spare my faculties, myself. 

O precious friendship ! Dear solicitude ! 
Odious appear’d the dark conspiracy 
Which ceaseless round me wove its viewless 
web, 

But still more odious does it now appear ! 

And, thou too, Siren ! who so tenderly 
Didst lead me on with thy celestial mien, 

Thee now I know' ! Wherefore, O God, so 
late ! 


But we so willingly deceive ourselves, 

We honor reprobates, who honor us. 

True men are never to each other known ; 

Such knowledge is reserv’d for galley-slaves, 

Chain’d to a narrow plank, who gasp for 
breath, 

Where none hath aught to ask, nor aught to 
lose, 

Where for a rascal each avows himself, 

! And holds his neighbor for a rascal too, — 

1 Such men as these perchance may know each 
! other. 

But for the rest, we courteously misjudge 
them, 

Hoping they may misjudge us in return. 


I 
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How long thine hallow’d image from my gaze 
Veil’d the coquette, working, with paltry arts! 
The mask has fallen ! — Now I see Armida 
Denuded of her charms, — yes, thou art she, 
Of whom my bodeful verse prophetic sang ! 

And then the little, cunning go-between ! 
With what profound contempt I view her now ! 
I hear the rustling of her stealthy step, 

As round me still she spreads her artful toils. 
Ay, now 1 know you ! And let that suffice ! 
And misery, though it beggar me of all, 

I honor still, — fo.r it hath taught me truth. 
Antonio. I hear thee with amazement, 
though I know 

How thy rash humor, Tasso, urges thee 
To rush in haste to opposite extremes. 

Colledl thy spirit and command thy rage ! 
Thou speakest slander, dost indulge in words 
Which to thine anguish though they be for- 
given, 

Yet thou canst ne’er forgive unto thyself. 
Tasso. Oh, speak not to me with a gentle 
lip, 

Let me not hear one prudent word from thee ! 
Leave me my sullen happiness, that I 
May not regain my senses, but to lose them. 
My very bones are crush’d, yet do I live ; — 
Ay ! live to feel the agonizing pain. 

Despair enfolds me in its ruthless grasp, 

And, in the hell-pang that annihilates, 

These sland’rous words are but the feeble 
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Wrung from the depth of my sore agony. 

: I will away! If honest, point the path, 

And suffer me at once to fly from hence. 
Antonio. In thine extremity I will not 
leave thee ; 

And should’ st thou wholly lose thy self-control, 
My patience shall not fail. 
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Tasso. And must I then 

Yield myself up a prisoner to thee ? 

Resign’d I yield myself, and it is done ; 

I cease to struggle, and ’tis well with me — 
Now let mine anguish’d heart recall how fair 
What, as in sport, I madly flung away. 

They hence depart — O God ! I there behold 
The dust, ascending from their chariot wheels — 
The riders in advance — ay, there they go, 

E’en to the very place from whence I came ! 
Now they are gone — they are estrang’d from 
me. 

Oh, that I once again had kiss’d his hand ! 
# Oh, that I once again might say farewell ! 

Once only might I falter : O forgive ! 

Once only hear the word: Go, thou’rt for- 
given ! 

Alas ! I hear it not ; — I ne’er shall hear it — 
Yes, I will go ! Let me but say farewell, 

Only farewell ! Give me, oh, give me back 
Their long’d-for presence for a single moment 1 
Perchance I might recover ! Never more ! 

I am rejedled, doom’d to banishment ! 

Alas ! I am self- banish’d, never more 
To hear that gentle voice, that tender glance 
To meet no more — 

Antonio. Yet hear the voice of one 

Who, not without emotion, stands beside 
thee ! 

Thou’rt not so wretched, Tasso, as thou 
thinkest. 

Collect thyself! Too much thou art un- 
mann’d. 

Tasso. And am I then as wretched as I 
seem? 

Am I as weak as I do show myself? 

Say, is all lost? Has sorrow’s direful stroke, 
As with an earthquake’s sudden shock, trans- 
form’d 

The stately pile into a ruin’d heap? 

Is all the genius flown that did erewhile 
So richly charm, and so exalt my soul? 

Is all the power extinguish’d which of yore 
Stirr’d in my bosom’s depths? Am I become 


A nothing? A mere nothing? No, all’s 
here ! 

I have it still, and yet myself am nothing ! 

I from myself am sever’d, she from me ! 
Antonio. Though to thyself thou seemest 
so forlorn, 

Be calm, and bear in mind what still thou 
art ! 

Tasso. Ay, in due season thou remindest 
; me ! — 

i Hath history no example for mine aid ? 

| Before me doth there rise no man of w'orth 
i Who more hath borne than I, that with his fate, 

1 Mine own comparing, I may gather strength, 
i No, all is gone! — But one thing still remains; 

• Tears, balmy tears, kind nature has bestow’d. 

| The cry of anguish, when the man at length 
| Can bear no more — yea, and to me beside, 

I She leaves in sorrow melody and speech, 

! To utter forth the fulness of my woe : 

Though in their mortal anguish men are dumb, 
To me a God hath given to tell my grief, 
j [Anton i o approaches hint and takes his hand. 

\ O noble man ! thou standest firm and calm, 

: While I am like the tempest-driven wave. 

But be not boastful of thy strength. Reflect! 

I Nature, whose mighty power hath fix’d the 
rock, 

Gives to the wave its instability. 

She sends her storm, the passive wave is driven, 
And rolls, and swells, and falls in billowy foam. 
Yet in this very wave the glorious sun 
; Mirrors his splendor, and the quiet stars 
; Upon its heaving bosom gently rest. 

Dimm’d is the splendor, vanish’d is the calm! 
In danger’s hour I know myself no longer, 
Nor am I now asham’d of the confession. 

! The helm is broken, and on every side 
| The reeling vessel splits. The riven planks, 

! Bursting asunder, yawn beneath my feet ! 

| Thus with my outstretch’d arms I cling to 
i thee ! 

i So doth the shipwreck’d mariner at last 
, Cling to the rock, whereon his vessel struck. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Clavigo. 

Carlos, his friend. 

Beaumarchais. 

Marie Beaumarchais. 

Sophie Guilbert ( nte Beaumarchais) 
Guilbert, her husband. 

Buenco. 
sj St. George. 


The scene is at Madrid. 




ACT I. 


SCENE I. — Clavigo’s Dwelling . 

Enter Clavigo and Carlos. 

Cl avt go. ( Rising up from the writing - 
table.) The journal will do a good work, It 
must charm all women. Tell me, Carlos, do 
\ou not think that my weeklv periodical is 
now one of the first in Europe? 

Carlos. We Spaniards, at least, have no 
modem author who unites such great strength 
of thought, so much florid imagination, with 
so brilliant and easy a style. 

Clavigo. Please don’t. I must still be 
among the people the creator of the good 
style ; people are ready to take all sorts of 
impressions ; I have a reputation among my 
fellow-citizens, their confidence ; and, between 
ourselves, my acquirements extend daily; my 
experience widens, and my style becomes ever 
truer and stronger. ' j 

Carlos. Good, Clavigo! Yet, if you will 
not take it ill, your paper pleased me far better 
when you yet wrote it at Marie’s feet, when 
the lovely cheerful creature had still an in- 
fluence over you. I know not how, the whole 
had a more youthful blooming appearance. 


Ci.avigo. Those were good times, Carlos, 
which arc now gone. I gladly avow to thee, 
I wrote then with opener heart ; and, it is 
true, she had a large share in the approbation 
, which the public accorded me at the very be- 
i ginning. But at length, Carlos, one becomes 
, very soon weary of women ; and were you not 
| the first to applaud my resolution when I de- 
termined to forsake her? 

Carlos. You would have become rusty. 
Women are far too monotonous. Only, it 
seems to me, it were again time that you cast 
about for a new plan, for it is all up when one 
i is so entirely aground. 

| Clavigo. My plan is the court; there 
there is no leisure nor holiday. For a stranger, 
who, without standing, without name, without 
fortune, came here, have I not already ad- 
vanced far enough ? Here in a court ! amid 
the throng of men, where it is not easv to at- 
trad attention? I do so rejoice, when' I look 
on the road which I have left behind me. 
Loved by the first in the kingdom ! Honored 
for my attainments, my rank ! Recorder of 
the king ! Carlos, all that spurs me on ; I were 
nothing if I remained what I am! Forward ! 
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forward ! There it costs toil and art ! One 
needs all his wits ; and the women ! the 
women ! one loses far too much time with 
them. 

Carlos. Simpleton, that is your fault. I 
can never live without women, and they are 
not in my way at all. Moreover, I do not 
say so very many fine things to them, I do not 
amuse myself entire months with sentiment 
and such like; for 1 do not at all like to have 
to do with prudish girls. One has soon said 
his say with them : afterwards, should one pay 
them attention for a while, scarcely are they 
a little bit inflamed with one, than straight- 
way — the deuce — you are pestered with 
thoughts of marriage and promises of mar- 
riage, which I fear as the plague. You are 
pensive, Clavigo? 

Clavigo. I cannot get rid of the recollec- 
tion that I jilted, deceived Marie, call it as 
you will. 

Carlos. Wonderful! It seems to me, 
however, that one lives only once in this 
world, has only once this power, these pros* 
pe£ts, and he who does not make the most of 
them, and rise as high as possible, is a fool. 
And to marry ! to marry just at the time when 
life is for the first time about to soar aloft on 
wide-spread pinions ! to bury one’s self in do- 
mestic repose, to shut one’s self up when one 
has not traversed the half of his journey — has 
not yet achieved the half of his conquests ! 
To love her was natural ; to promise her mar- 
riage was folly, and if you had kept your word 
it would have been downright madness. 

Clavigo. Hold ! I do not understand 
men. I loved her truly, she drew me to her, 
she held me, and as I sat at her feet I vowed 
to her — I vowed to myself — that it should ever 
be so, that I would be hers as soon as I had an 
office, a position — and now, Carlos ! 

Carlos. It will be quite time enough when 
you are a made man, when you have reached 
the desired goal, if then — to crown and con- 
firm all your happiness — you seek to ally your- 
self by a prudent marriage with a family of 
wealth and consequence. 

Clavigo. She has vanished ! quite out of 
my heart vanished, and if her unhappiness 
does not sometimes remind me — strange that 
one is so changeable ! 

Carlos. If one were constant I would 
wonder. Look, pray, does not everything in 
the world change? Why should our passions 
endure? Be tranquil; she is not the first 
jilted girl, nor the first that has consoled her- 


self. If I were to advise you, there is the 
young widow over the way — 

Clavigo. You know I do not set much 
store on such proposals. A love affair which 
does not come of its own accord has no charm 
for me. 

Carlos. So dainty people ! 

Clavigo. Be it so, and forget not that our 
chief work at present is to render ourselves 
necessary to the new minister. That Whal 
resigns the government of India is trouble- 
some enough for us. In truth, otherwise it 
does not disquiet me ; his influence abides — 
Grimaldi and he are friends, and we know 
how to talk and manoeuvre. 

Carlos. And think and do what we will. 

Clavigo. That is the grand point in the 
world. (-Rings for the servant) Take this 
sheet to the printing-office. 

Carlos. Are you to be seen in the evening ? 

Clavigo. I do not think so. However, 
you can inquire. 

Carlos. This evening I should like to 
undertake something which gladdened my 
heart ; all this afternoon l must write again, 
there is no end of it. 

Clavigo. Have patience. If we did not 
toil for so many persons, we would not get the 
ascendency over so many. [Exit. 


SCENE II. — Guilbert’s Dwelling. 

Sophie Gutlbert, Marie and Don Buenco. 

Buknco. You have had a bad night? 

Sophie. I told her so yesterday evening. 
She was so foolishly merry and prattled till 
eleven, then she was overheated, could not 
sleep, and now again she has no breath and 
weeps the whole morning. 

Marie. Strange that our brother comes 
not ! It is two days past the time. 

Sophie. Only have patience, he will not 
fail us. 

Marie. (Rising uf.) How anxious am I 
to see this brother, my avenger and my saviour. 
I scarcely remember him. 

Sophie. Indeed ! Oh, I can well picture 
him to myself; he was a fiery, open, brave boy 
of thirteen years, when our father sent us here. 

Marie. A noble great soul. You have read 
I the letter which he wrote when he learned my 
unhappiness; each letter of it is enshrined in 
; my heart. “If you are guilty , n writes he, 
i “ expe<5t no forgiveness ; over and above your 
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misery the contempt of a brother will fall 
heavily upon you, and the curse of a lather. 
If you are innocent, oh, then, all vengeance, 
all, all glowing vengeance on the traitor ! * * — 
I tremble ! He will come. I tremble, not for 
myself, I stand before God in my innocence ! 
You must, my friends — I know not what I 
want ! O Clavigo ! 

Sophie. You will not listen ! You will kill 
yourself. 

Marie. I will be still. Yes, I will not 
weep. It seems to me, however, I could have 
no more tears. And why tears ? I am only 
sorry that I make my life bitter to you. For 
when all is said and done, what have I to com- 
plain of? I have had much joy as long as our 
old friend still lived. Clavigo's love has caused 
me much joy, perhaps more than mine for him. 
And now, what is it after all ? of what impor- 
tance am I ? What matters it if a girl’s heart 
is broken ? What matters it whether she pines 
away and torments her poor young heart ? 

Buenco. For God's sake, mademoiselle ! 

Marie. Whether it is all one to him — that 
he loves me no more ? Ah ! why am I not 
more amiable? But he should pity, at least 
pity me ! — that the hapless girl, to whom he 
had made himself so needful, now without 
him should pine and weep her life away — 
Pity ! I wish not to be pitied by this man. 

Sophie. If I could teach you to despise 
him — the worthless, detestable man ! 

Marie. No, sister, worthless he is not ; 
and must I then despise him whom I hate? 
Hate ! Indeed, sometimes I can hate him — 
sometimes, when the Spanish spirit possesses 
me. Lately, oh ! lately, when we met him, 
his look wrought full, warm love in me ! And 
as I again came home, and his manner re- 
curred to me, and the calm, cold glance 
that he cast over me, while beside the bril- 
liant Donna; then I became a Spaniard in my 
heart, and seized my dagger and poison, and 
disguised myself. Are you amazed, Buenco? 
All in thought only, of course! 

Sophie. Foolish girl ! 

Marie. My imagination led me after him. 
I saw him as he lavished all the tenderness, all 
the gentleness at the feet of his new love — 
the charms with which he poisoned me — I 
aimed at the heart of the traitor ! Ah ! 
Buenco ! — all at once the good-hearted French 
girl was again there, who knows of no love- 
sickness, and no daggers for revenge. We are 
badly off ! Vaudevilles to entertain our lovers, 
fans to punish them, and, if they are faithless? 


— Say, sister, what do they do in France when 
lovers are faithless? 

Sophie. They curse them. 

Marie. And — 

Sophie. And let them go their ways. 

Marie. Go ! — and why shall I not let Cla- 
vigo go? If that is the French fashion, why 
, shall it not be so in Spain? Why shall a 
Frenchwoman not be a Frenchwoman in 
Spain? We will let him go and take to our- 
selves another; it appears to me they do so 
with us too. 

Buenco. He has broken a sacred promise, 
and no light love-affair, no friendly attach- 
ment. Mademoiselle, you are pained, hurt 
even to the depths of your heart. Oh ! never 
was my position of an unknown, peaceful 
citizen of Madrid so burdensome, so painful 
as at this moment, in which I feel myself so 
feeble, so powerless to obtain justice for you 
against the treacherous courtier ! 

Marie. When he was still Clavigo, not yet 
recorder of the king ; when he was the stranger, 
the guest, the new-comer in our house, how 
amiable was he, how good ! How* all his 
ambition, all his desire to rise, seemed to be a 
child of his love! For me, he struggled for 
name, rank, fortune ; he has all now, and I ! — 

Guilbert comes . 

Guilbert. ( Privately to his wife.) Our 
brother is coming ! 

Marie. My brother ! (She trembles; they 
conduft her to a seat.) Where? where? 
Bring him to me ! Take me to him ! 

Beaumarchais comes. 

Beaumarchais. My sister ! ( Quitting the 

eldest to rush towards the youngest . ) My sister ! 
My friends! Oh, my sister! 

Marie. Is it you indeed ? God be thanked 
it is you ! 

Beaumarchais. Let me come to myself. 

Marie. Mv heart ! — my poor heart ! 

Sophie. Becalm ! Dear brother, I hoped 
to see you more tranquil. 

Beaumarchais. -More tranquil ! Are you, 
then, tranquil? Do I not behold in the wasted 
figure of this dear one, in vour tearful eves, 
your sorrowful paleness, in the dead silence 
of your friends, that you are as wretched as I 
have imagined you to be during all the long 
way ? and more wretched ; for I see vou, I 
hold you in my arms; your presence redoubles 
mv sufferings. Oh, my sister ! 

Sophie. And our father? 
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Beaumarchais. He blesses you and me 
if I save you. ’ 

Buenco. Sir, permit one unknown who, at 
the first look, recognizes in you a noble, brave 
man, to bear witness to the deep interest which 
all this matter inspires in me. Sir, you un- 
dertake this long journey to save, to avenge 
your sister ! Welcome ! be welcome as a 
guardian angel, though at the same time, you ^ 
put us all to the blush 1 

Beaumarchais. I hoped, sir, to find in 
Spain such hearts as yours; that encouraged 
me to take this step. Nowhere, nowhere in 
the world are feeling, congenial souls wanting, 
if only one steps forward whose circumstances ; 
leave him full freedom to carry his courage j 
through. And oh, my friends, I feel full of I 
hope 1 Everywhere there are men of honor ! 


[ among the powerful and great, and the ear 
. °* ma J est y rarely deaf; only our voice is 
I almost always too weak to reach to their 
height. 

Sophie. Come, sister! come, rest a mo- 
ment. She is quite beside herself. 

.. _ , , [ They It ad her away. 

Marie. My brother ! 

Beaumarchais. God willing, if you are 
innocent, then all, all vengeance on the traitor > 

, ( Exeunt Marie and Sophie.) My brother!— 

; my friends ! — I see it in your looks that you 

are so. Let me come to myself, and then * 

a pure, impartial recital of the whole story. 
This must determine my aaions. The feeling 
of a good cause shall confirm my courage; 
and, believe me, if we are right, we shall get 
justice. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. — Clavigo’s House, 

Clavigo. Who may these Frenchmen be, 
who have got themselves announced in my 
house? Frenchmen! In former days this 
nation was welcome to me ! And why not 
now? It is singular that a man who sets so 
much at naught is yet bound with feeble thread 
to a single point. It is too much ! And did 
1 owe more to Marie than to myself? and is 
it a duty to make myself unhappy because a 
girl loves me ? 

A Servant. 

Servant. The foreign gentlemen, sir. 

Clavigo. Bid them enter. Prav, did you 
tell their servant that I expea them to break- 
fast ? 

Servant. As you ordered. 

Clavigo. I shall be back presently. \Exit . 

Beaumarchais, St. George. 

Tht Servant places chairs for them and with- 
draws. . 

Beaumarchais. I feel myself so much at j 


case; so content, my friend, to be at length 
here, to hold him ; he shall not escaj)e me. 
Becalm: at least show him a calm exterior. 
My sister! my sifter ! who could believe that 
you are as innocent as unhappy? It shall 
come to light; you shall be terribly avenged ! 
And Thou, good God! preserve to me the 
tranquillity of soul which Thou accordest to 
me at this moment, that, amid this frightful 
grief, I may act as prudently as possible and 
with all moderation. 

St. George. Yes; this wisdom — all, my 
friend, which you have ever shown of pru- 
dence — I claim here. Promise me, once 
more, dear friend, that you will reflect where 
you are. In a strange kingdom, where all 
your prote<5tors, all vour money cannot secure 
you from the secret machinations of worth- 
less foes. 

Beaumarchais. Be tranquil: play your 
part well; he shall not know with which of 
us he has to do. I will torture him! Oh! I 
am just in a fine humor to roast this fellow 
over a slow fire ! 
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Cla VIGO returns. 

Clavigo. Gentlemen, it gives me joy to 
see in my house men of a nation that I have 
always esteemed. 

Beaumarchais. Sir, I wish that we, too, 
may be worthy of the honor which you are 
good enough to confer on our fellow country- 
men . 

St. George. The pleasure of making your 
acquaintance has surmounted the fear of being 
troublesome to you. 

Clavigo. Persons, whom the first look 
recommends, should not push modesty so far. 

Beaumarchais. In truth it cannot be a 
novelty to you to be sought out by strangers ; 
for, by the excellence of your writings, you 
have made yourself as much known in foreign 
lands as the important offices which his majesty 
has intrusted to you distinguish you in your 
fatherland. 

Clavigo. The king looks with much favor 
on my humble services, and the public with 
much indulgence on the trifling essays of my 
pen ; I have wished that I could contribute in 
some measure to the improvement of taste, to 
the propagation of the sciences in my country; 
for they only unite us with other nations, they 
only make friends of the most distaiit spirits, 
and maintain the sweetest union among those 
even, who, alas! are too often disunited 
through political interests. 

Beaumarchais. It is captivating to hear a 
man so speak who has equal influence in the 
state and in letters. I must also avow you 
have taken the word out of my mouth and 
brought me straight to the purpose, on account 
of which you see me here. A society of 
learned worthy men has commissioned me, in 
every place through which I travel and find 
opportunity, to establish a correspondence 
between them and the best minds in the king- 
dom. As no Spaniard writes better than the 
author of the journal called the Thinker — a 
man with whom I have the honor to speak 
( Clavigo makes a polite bow), and who is an 
especial ornament of learned men, since he 
has known how to unite with his literary talents 
so great a capacity for political affairs, he can- 
not fail to climb the highest steps, of which 
his chara<5ter and acquirements render him 
worthy. I believe I can perform no more 
acceptable service to my friends than to put 
them in connexion with a man of such merit. 

Clavigo. No proposal in the world could 
be more agreeable to me, gentlemen ; I thereby 


see fulfilled the sweetest hopes, with which my 
heart was often occupied without any prospe<5t 
of their happy accomplishment. Not that I 
believe I shall be able, through my correspond- 
ence, to satisfy the wishes of your learned 
friends; my vanity does not go so far. But 
as I have the happiness to be in accordance 
with the best minds in Spain, as nothing can 
remain unknown to me which is achieved in 
our vast kingdom by isolated, often obscure, 
individuals for the arts and sciences, so I have 
looked upon myself, till now, as a kind of 
colporteur, who possesses the feeble merit of 
rendering the inventions of others generally 
useful; but now I become, through your in- 
tervention, a merchant, happy enough through 
the 'exportation of native products to extend 
the renown of his fatherland and thereby to 
enrich it with foreign treasures. So then, 
allow me, sir, to treat as not a stranger a man 
who, with such frankness, brings such agreeable 
news; allow me to ask what business — what 
project made you undertake this long journey ? 
It is not that I would, through this officious- 
ness, gratify vain curiosity ; no, believe rather 
that it is with the purest intention of exerting 
in your behalf all the resources, all the in- 
fluence which I may perchance possess; for I 
tell you beforehand, you have come to a place 
where countless difficulties encounter a stranger 
in the prosecution of his business, especially 
at the court. 

Beaumarchais. I accept so obliging an 
offer with warmest thanks. I have no secrets 
with you, sir, and this friend at my statement 
will not be in the way; he is sufficiently 
acquainted with what I have to say. ( Clavigo 
regards St. George with attention.) A French 
merchant, with a large family and a limited 
fortune, had many business friends in Spain. 
One of the richest came fifteen years ago to 
Paris, and made him this proposal: “Give 
me two of your daughters, and I shall take 
them with me to Madrid and provide for them. 
I am an aged bachelor without relatives ; they 
will form the happiness of my declining years, 
and after my decease I shall leave them one 
of the most considerable establishments in 
Spain. The eldest and one of the younger 
sisters were confided to his care. The father 
undertook to supply the house with all kinds 
of French merchandise which could be re- 
quired, and so all went well, till the friend 
died without the least mention of the French- 
women in his will, who then saw themselves 
in the embarrassing position of superintending 
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alone a new business. The eldest had mean- I 
while married, and notwithstanding their mod- j 
erate fortune, they secured through their good ! 
conduct and varied accomplishments a muiti- | 
tude of friends, who were eager to extend I 
their credit and business. (Clavig o becomes' 
more and more attentive.) About the same i 
time, a young man, a native of the Canary i 
Islands, had got himself introduced into the 
family. ( Clavigo’ s countenance loses all 
cheerfulness , and his seriousness changes by - 
and by into embarrassment , more and more 
visible.) Despite his humble standing and 
fortune, they receive him kindly. The French- 
women, who remarked in him a great love of 
the French language, favored him with every 
means of making rapid progress in its study. 
Extremely anxious to make himself known, 
he forms the design of giving to the city of i 
Madrid the pleasure, hitherto unknown to 
Spain, of reading a weekly periodical in the 
style of the English Spectator. His lady 
friends fail not to aid him in every wav; they 
do not doubt that such an undertaking would 
meet with great success; in short, animated 
by the hope of soon becoming a man of some 
consequence, he ventures to make an offer of 
marriage to the younger. Hopes are held out 
to him. “Try to make your fortune/’ says 
the elder, “and if an appointment, the favor 
of the court, or any other means of subsistence 
shall have given you a right to think of my 
sister, if she still prefers you to other suitors, 

I cannot refuse you my consent.” (Clavigo, i 
covered with confusion , moves uneasily on his j 
seat.) The younger declines several advan- i 
tageous offers; her fondness for the man in- I 
creases, and helps her to bear the anxiety of j 
an uncertain expectation ; she interests herself - 
for his happiness as for her own, and encour- ! 
ages him to issue the first number of his peri- i 
odical, which appears under an imposing title, j 
( Clavigo is terribly embarrassed. Beaumar- 
chais, icy cold. ) The journal is a great sue- | 
cess; the king even, delighted with this charm- 
ing production, gave the author public tokens 
of his favor. He was promised the first hon- 
orable office that might be vacant. From that 
moment he removed all rivals from his be- 
loved, while quite openly striving hard to 
win her good graces. The marriage was de- 
layed only in expectation of the promised 
situation. At last, after six years’ patient 
waiting, unbroken friendship, aid and love on 
the part of the girl ; after six years’ devotion, 
gratitude, attentions, solemn assurances on the 


part of the man, the office is forthcoming — and 
he vanishes. (Clavigo utters a deep sigh , 
which he tries to stifle , and is quite overcome. ) 
The matter had made so great a noise in the 
world, that the issue could not be regarded 
with indifference. A house had been rented 
for two families. The whole town was talking 
of it. The hearts of all friends were wrung 
and sought revenge. Application was made 
to powerful proteCtors; but the worthless 
fellow, already initiated in the cabals of the 
court, knew how to render fruitless all their 
efforts, and went so far in his insolence as to 
dare to threaten the unhappy ladies ; to dare 
to say in the very face of those friends, who 
had gone to find him, that the Frenchwomen 
should take care; he defied them to injure 
him, and if they made bold to undertake 
aught against him, it would be easy for him 
to ruin them in a foreign land, where they 
would be without protection and help. At 
| this intelligence the poor girl fell into convui- 
! sions, which threatened death. In the depth 
of her grief the elder wrote to France about 
the public outrage which had been done to 
them. The news most powerfully moves her 
brother; he demands leave of absence to 
obtain counsel and aid in so complicated an 
affair, he flies from Paris to Madrid, and the 
brother — it is I! who have left all — father- 
land, duties, family, standing, pleasures, in 
order to avenge, in Spain, an innocent, un- 
happy sister. I come, armed with the best 
cause and firm determination, to unmask a 
traitor, to mark with bloody strokes his soul 
on his face, and the traitor — art thou ! 

Clavigo. Hear me, sir — I am — I have — I 
doubt not — 

Beaumarchais. Interrupt me not. You 
have nothing to say to me and much to hear 
from me. Now, to make a beginning, have 
the goodness, in presence of this gentle- 
man, who has come from France expressly 
with me, to declare: whether mv sister has 
deserved this public outrage from you through 
! any treachery, levity, weakness, rudeness, or 
I any other blemish. 

i Clavigo. No. sir. Your sister, Donna 
i Maria, is a lady overflowing with wit, amiabil- 
ity and goodness. 

Beaumarchais. Has she ever during vour 
acquaintance given you any occasion to com- 
plain of her, or to esteem her less? 

Clavigo. Never! never! 

Beaumarchais. (Rising up.) And whv, 
monster, had you the barbarity to torture the 
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girl to death? Only l>ecau*e her heart pre- 
ferred you to ten others, all more honorable 
and richer than you? 

Clavigo. Ah, sir ! If you knew how I have 
been instigated; how 1, through manifold ad- 
visers and circumstances — 

Beaumarchais. Enough! ( To St. George.) 
You have heard the vindication of my sister ; 
go and publish it. What I have further to say 
to the gentleman, needs no witnesses. (Cla- 
vigo rises. St. George retires .) Remain! 
remain ! ( Both sit dou/tt again.) Having 

now got so far, I shall make a proposal to you, 
which I hope you will accept. It is equally 
agreeable to you and me that you do not wed 
Marie, and you are deeply sensible that 1 have 
not come to play the part of a theatrical bro- 
ther, who will unravel the drama, and present 
a husband to his sister. You have cast a slur 
upon an honorable lady in cold blood, because 
you supposed that in a foreign land she was 
without prop and avenger. Thus aCls a base, 
worthless fellow. And so, first of all, testify 
with your own hand, spontaneously, with open 
doors, in presence of your servants, that you 
are an abominable man, who have deceived, 
!>et rayed my sister without the least cause ; and 
with this declaration I set out for Afanjuez, 
where our ambassador resides; I show it, I 
get it printed, and after to-morrow the court 
and the town are flooded with it. I have 
powerful friends here, I have time and money, 
and of all shall I avail myself, to pursue you in 
the most furious manner possible, till the re- 
sentment of my sister is appeased and satisfied, 
and she herself says, 4 4 Stop.” 

Clavigo. I will not make such a declaration. 

Beaumarchais. I believe that, for in your 
place neither perhaps would I do it. But here 
is the reverse of the medal. If you do not 
write it, I remain from this moment beside 
you, I quit you no more, I follow you every- 
where, till you, disgusted with such society, 
have sought to get rid of me behind Buen- 
retiro. If I am more fortunate than you, 
without seeing the ambassador, without speak- 
ing here with any one, I take my dying sister 
in my arms, place ner in my carriage, and re- 
turn to France with her. Should fate favor 
you, I am played out, and so you may have a 
laugh at our expense. Meanwhile, the break- 
fast. 

[Beaumarchais rings the bell . An attendant 
brings the chocolate. Beaumarchais takes 
a cup, and walks in the adjoining gallery , 
examining the pictures. 


Clavigo. Air 1 air ! I have been surprised 
and seized like a boy. Where are you then, 
Clavigo? How will you end this? How can 
you end it ? Frightful position, into which 
your folly, your treachery has plunged you ! 
( He seizes his sword on the table. ) Ha ! short 
and good! (Lays it down.) And is there 
no way, no means, but death — or murder? — 
horrible murder ! To deprive the hapless lady 
of her last solace, her only stay, her brother ! 
To see gushing out the blood of a noble, brave 
man 1 And to draw upon yourself the double, 
insupportable curse of a ruined family ! Oh, 
this was not the prospeCI when this amiable 
creature, even from your first meeting, at- 
tracted you with so many winsome ways ! 
And when you abandoned her, did you not 
see the frightful consequences of your crime? 
What blessedness awaited you in her arms ! 
in the friendship of such a brother ! Marie ! 
Marie ! Oh, that you could forgive ! that at 
your feet I could atone for all by my tears ! — 
And why not? — My heart overflows; my soul 
mounts up in hope ! Sir ! 

Beaumarchais. What is your determina- 
tion? 

Clavigo. Hear me ! My deceit towards 
your sister is unpardonable. Vanity has mis- 
led me. I feared by this marriage to ruin all 
my plans, all my proje&s for a world-wide 
celebrity. Could I have known that she had 
such a brother, she would have been in my 
eyes no unimportant stranger; I would have 
expeCfed from our union very considerable 
advantages. You inspire me, sir, with the 
highest esteem, and in making me so keenly 
sensible of my errors, you impart to me a 
desire, a power, to make all good again. I 
throw myself at jour feet ! Help ! help, if it 
is possible, to efface my guilt and put an end 
to unhappiness. Give your sister to me again, 
sir, give me to her ! How happy were I to 
receive from your hand a wife and the forgive- 
ness of all my faults ! 

Beaumarchais. It is too late ! My sister 
loves you no more, and I detest you. Write 
the desired declaration, that is all that I exaCt 
from you, and leave me to provide for a choice 
revenge. 

Clavigo. Your obstinacy is neither right 
nor prudent. I grant you that it does not de- 
pend on me, whether I will make good again 
so irremediable an evil. Whether I can make 
it good? That rests with the heart of your 
excellent sister whether she may again look 
upon a wretch who does not deserve to see the 
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light of day. Only it is your duty to ascertain 
that and to -conduct yourself accordingly, if 
your demeanor is not to resemble the incon- 
siderate passion of a young man. If Donna 
Maria is immovable! Oh, I know her heart ! 
Oh, her good, her heavenly soul hovers before 
me quite vividly 1 If she is inexorable, then 
it is time, sir. j 

Beaumarchais. I insist on the vindication. 

Clavigo. (Approaching the table.) And 
if I seize the sword ? 

Beaumarchais. (Advancing.) Good, sir! 
Excellent, sir ! 

Clavigo. ( Holding him back.) One word 
more ! You have the better case ; let me have 
prudence for you. Consider what you are 
doing. Whether you or I fall, we are irre- 
coverably lost. Should I not die of pain, of 
remorse, if your blood should stain my sword, 
if I, to complete her wretchedness, bereft her 
of her brother ; and on the other hand — the 
murderer of Clavigo would not recross the 
Pyrenees. 

Beaumarchais, The vindication, sir, the 
vindication ! 

Clavigo. Well ! be it so. I will do all to 
convince you of the upright feeling with which 
your presence inspires me. I will write the 
vindication, I will write it at your dictation. 
Only promise me not to make use of it till 
I am able to convince Donna Maria of the 
change and repentance of my heart, till I have 
spoken to her elder sister ; till she has put in 
a good word for me with my beloved one. 
Not before, sir. 

Beaumarchais. I am going to Aranjuez. 

Clavigo. Well then, till your return, let 
the vindication remain in your portfolio ; if I 
have not been forgiven, then let your ven- 
geance have full swing. This proposal is just, 
fair and prudent ; and if you do not agree to 
it, let us then play the game of life and death. 
And whichever of us two become the victim 
of his own rashness, you and your poor sister 
will suffer in any case. 

Beaumarchais. It becomes you to pity 
those whom you have made wretched. 

Clavigo. (Sitting down.) Are you satisfied? 

Beaumarchais. Well, then, I yield the 
point. But not a moment longer. I come 
from Aranjuez, I ask, I hear ! And if they 
have not forgiven you, which is what I hope 
and desire, I am off directly with the paper to 
the printing-office. 

Clavigo. (Takes paper.) How do you de- 
mand it ? 


Beaumarchais. Sir! in presence of your 
attendants. 

Clavigo. Why? 

Beaumarchais. Command only that they 
are present in the adjoining gallery. It shall 
not be said that I have constrained you. 

Clavigo. What scruples ! 

Beaumarchais. I am in Spain and have to 
deal with you. 

Clavigo. Now then! (Rings. A servant.) 
Call my attendants together, and betake your- 
selves to the gallery there. ( Hie servant re- 
tires. The rest come and occupy the gallery.) 
You allow me to write the vindication ? 

Beaumarchais. No, sir! Write it, I beg 
you— write it, as I dictate it to you. (Clavigo 
writes.') “ I, the undersigned, Joseph Clavigo, 
recorder of the king ” — 

Clavigo. “Of the king.” 

Beaumarchais. “Acknowledge that after 
I was received into the family of Madame 
Guilbert as a friend ” — 

Clavigo. “ As a friend. * * 

Beaumarchais. “I made her sister, 
Mademoiselle de Beaumarchais, a promise 
of marriage, repeated many times, which I 
have unscrupulously broken.” Have you 
written it? — 

Clavigo. My dear sir ! 

Beaumarchais. Have you another expres- 
sion for it ? 

Clavigo. I should think — 

Beaumarchais. “ Unscrupulously broken.” 
What you have done you need not hesitate to 
write. — “ I have abandoned her, without any 
fault or weakness on her part having suggested 
a pretext or an excuse for this perfidy.” 

Clavigo. Come ! 

Beaumarchais. “ On the contrary, the 
demeanor of the lady has been always pure, 
blameless, and worthy of all honor.” 

Clavigo. “Worthy of all honor.” 

Beaumarchais. “I confess that, through 
my deceit, the levity of my conversations, the 
construction of which they were susceptible, I 
have publicly humiliated this virtuous lady; 
and on this account I entreat her forgiveness, 
although I do not regard myself as worthy of 
receiving it.” (Clavigo steps.) Write! write! 
“And this testimony of my own free will, and 
unforced, I have given, with this especial 
promise, that if this satisfaction should not 
please the injured lady, I am ready to afford 
it in every other way required. Madrid.” 

Clavigo. ( Rises, beckons to the servants to 
withdraw , and hands him the paper.) I have 




to do with an injured, but a noble man. You 
will keep your word, and put off your ven- 
geance. Only on this consideration, in this 
hope, I have granted you the shameful docu- 
ment, to which nothing else would have re- 
duced me. But before I venture to appear 
before Donna Maria, I have resolved to engage 
some one to put in a word for me, to speak in 
my behalf — and you are the man. 

Beaumarchais. Do not reckon on that. 

Clavigo. At least make her aware of the 
bitter heartfelt repentance which you have seen 
in me. That is all — all that I beg of you ; do 
not deny me this; I should have to choose 
another less powerful intercessor, and even you 
owe her anyhow a faithful account. Do tell 
her how you have found me ! 

Beaumarchais. Well ! this I can do, this 
I shall do. Good-by, then. 

Clavigo. Farewell ! ( He wishes to take 

his hand ; Beaumarchais draws it back.) 

Clavigo. (A /one.) So unexpectedly from 
one position into the' other. It is an infat- 
uation, a dream ! — I should not have given 
this vindication. — It came so quickly, so sud- 
denly, like a thunder-storm ! 

Carlos enters. 

Carlos. What visit is this you have had? 
The whole house is astir. What is the mat- 
ter? 

Clavigo. Marie’s brother. 

Carlos. I suspedted it. This old dog of 
a servant, who was formerly with Guilbert, and 
who at present a6ls the spy for me, knew 
yesterday that he was expedled, and found me 
only this moment. He was here then? 

Clavigo. An excellent young man. 

Carlos. Of whom we shall soon be rid. 
Already I have spread nets on his way ! — What, 
then, was the matter? A challenge? An 
apology? Was he very hot, the fellow? 

Clavigo. He demanded a declaration, that 
his sister gave me no occasion for the change 
in my feelings towards her. 

Carlos. And have you granted it ? 

Clavigo. T thought it was best. 

Carlos. Well, very well! Was that all? 

Clavigo. He insisted on a duel or the vin- 
dication. 


Carlos. The last was the most judicious. 
Who will risk his life for a boy so romantic? 
And did he exadt the paper with violence? 

Clavigo. He dictated it to me, and I had 
to call the servants into the gallery. 

Carlos. I understand! ah! now I have 
you, little master! That will prove his ruin. 
Call me a scrivener, if I have not in two days 
the varlet in prison and off for India by the 
next transport. 

Clavigo. No, Carlos. The matter stands 
otherwise than as you think. 

Carlos. How? 

Clavigo. I hope through his intervention, 
through my earnest endeavors, to obtain for- 
giveness from the unhappy lady. 

Carlos. Clavigo ! 

Clavigo. I hope to efface all the past, to 
heal the breach, and so in my own eyes and 
in the eyes of the world again to become an 
i honorable man. 

Carlos. The devil ! Have you become 
childish? One can still detedl the bookworm 
in you. — To let yourself be so befooled ! Do 
you not see that that is a stupidly laid plan to 
entrap you? 

Clavigo. No, Carlos, he does not wish 
marriage ; they are even opposed to it ; she 
will not listen to aught from me. 

Carlos. That is the very point. No, my 
good friend, take it not ill ; I may, perhaps, in 
plays have seen a country squire thus cheated. 

Clavigo. You pain me. I beg you will 
reserve your humor for my wedding. I have 
resolved to marry Marie of my own accord, 
from the impulse of my heart. All my hope, 
all my felicity, rests on the thought of pro- 
curing her forgiveness. And then away, Pride ! 
Heaven still lies, as before, in the breast of 
this loved one. All the fame which I acquire, 
all the greatness to which I rise will fill me 
with double joy, for it is shared by the lady 
who makes me twice a man. Farewell ! I 
must hence. I must at least speak with Guil- 
bert. 

Carlos. Wait only till after dinner. 

Clavigo. Not a moment. [Exit. 

Carlos. (Looking after him after a mo- 
ment's silence .) There is some one going to 
burn his fingers again ! 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I. — Guilbert s abode. 

Sophie Guilbert, Marie, Beaumarchais. 

Marie. You have seen him? All my limbs 
tremble! You have seen him? I had almost 
fainted when I heard he was come ; and you 
have seen him? No, I can — I will — no — I 
can never see him again. 

Sophie. I was beside myself when he 
stepped in. For ah! did I not love him as 
you, with the fullest, purest, most sisterly love? 
Has not his estrangement grieved, tortured 
me? And now, the returning, the repentant 
one, at my feet ! Sister, there is something 
so charming in his look, in the tone of his 
voice. He — 

Marie. Never, never more ! 

Sophie. He is the same as ever; has still 
that good, soft, feeling heart; still even that i 
impetuosity of passion. There is still even ; 
the desire to be loved, and the excruciatingly ! 
painful torture when love is denied him. All ! 
all! and of thee he speaks, Marie! as in those : 
happy days of the most ardent passion. It is 
as if vour good genius had even brought about j 
this interval of infidelity and separation, to j 
break the uniformity and tediousness of a j 
prolonged attachment, and impart to the feel- 
ing a fresh vivacity. 

Marie. Do you speak a word for him? 

Sophie. No, sister. Nor have I promised 
to do so. Only, dearest, I see things as they 
are. You and your brother see them in a 


light far too romantic. You have this ex- 
perience in common with many a very good 
girl, that your lover became faithless and 
forsook you. And that he comes again peni- 
tent, will amend his fault, revive all old hopes 
— that is a happiness which another would not 
lightly rejedt. 

Marie. My heart would break ! 

Sophie. I believe you. The first moment 
must make a sensible impression on you — and 
then, my dear, I beseech you, regard not this 
anxiety, this embarrassment, winch seems to 
overpower all your senses, as a result of hatred 
and ill-will. Your heart speaks more for him 
than you suppose, and even on that account 
you do not trust vourself to see him, because 
you so anxiously desire his return. 

Marie. Spare me, dearest! 

Sophie. You should be happy. Did I feel 
that you despised him, that he was indifferent 
to you, I would not say another word, he 
should see my face no more. Yet, as it is. 
my love, you will thank me that I have helped 
you to overcome this painful irresolution, 
which is a token of the deepest love. 

Guilbert, Buenco. 

Sophie. Come, Buenco ! Guilbert, come ! 
Help me to give this darling courage, resolu- 
! tion, now while we may, 

Buenco. Would that I dared say — Re- 
ceive him again. 

| Sophie. Buenco! 
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Buenco. The thought makes my blood 
boil — that he should still possess this angel, 
whom he has so shamefully injured, whom he 
has dragged to the grave. He — possess her ? 
Why? How does he repair all that he has 
violated? He returns; once more it pleases 
him to return and say: “Now I may; now I 
will/’ just as if this excellent soul were sus- 
pected wares, which one after all tosses to the 
buyer, when he has already tormented you to 
the marrow by the meanest offers, and haggling 
like a Jew. No, my voice he will never ob- 
tain, not even if the heart of Marie herself 
should speak for him. To return ; and why, 
then, now? — now? — Must he wait till a valiant 
brother come, whose vengeance he must fear, 
and, like a schoolboy, come and crave pardon? 
Ha! he is as cowardly as he is worthless. 

Guilbert. You speak like a Spaniard, and 
as if you did not know Spaniards. This mo- 
ment we are in greater danger than you are 
aware of. 

Marie. Good Guilbert ! 

Guilbert. I honor our brother’s bold 
soul. In silence I have observed his heroic 
conduCL That all may turn out well, I wish 
that Marie could resolve to give Clavigo her 
hand ; for — ( smiling ) — her heart he has still. 

Marie. You are cruel. 

Sophie. Listen to him, I beseech you, 
listen to him ! 

Guilbert. Your brother has wrung from 
him a declaration, which will vindicate you in 
the eyes of the world, and ruin us. 

Buenco. How? 

Marie. O God ! 

"Guilbert. He gave it in the hope of 
touching your heart. If you remain un- 
moved, then he must with might and main 
destroy the paper. This he can do ; this he 
will do. Your brother will print and publish 
it immediately after his return from Aranjuez. 
I fear, if you persist, he will not return. 

Sophie. My dear Guilbert ! 

Marie. It is killing me ! 

Guilbert. Clavigo cannot let the paper be 
published. If you reject his offer and he is a 
man of honor, he goes to meet your brother, 
and one of them falls; and whether your brother 
perish or triumph he is lost. A stranger in 
Spain ! The murderer of this beloved courtier! 
My sister, it is all very well to think and feel 
nobly, but to ruin yourself and yours — 

Marie. Advise me, Sophie ; help me ! 

Guilbert. And Buenco, contradict me, if 
you can. 


Buenco. He dares not ; he fears for his 
life ; otherwise he would not have written at 
all ; he would not have offered Marie his hand. 

Guilbert. So much the worse. He will 
get a hundred to lend him their arm ; a 
hundred to take away our brother’s life on 
the way. Ha ! Buenco, are you then so 
young ? Should not a courtier have assassins 
in his pay? 

Buenco. The king is great and good. 

Guilbert. Go then, traverse the walls 
which surround him, the guards, the ceremo- 
nial, and all that his courtiers have put be- 
tween his people and him ; press through and 
save us. Who comes? 

Clavigo appears . 

Clavigo. I must ! I must ! 

[Marie utters a shriek , and falls into 
Sophie’s arms. 

Sophie. Cruel man, in what a position 
you place us ! 

[Guilbert and Buenco draw near to her . 

Clavigo. Yes, it is she ! it is she ! and I 
am Clavigo ! Listen to me, gentle Marie, if 
you will not look on me. At the time that 
Guilbert received me as a friend into his 
house, when I was a poor unknown youth, 
and when in my heart I felt for you an over- 
powering passion, was that any merit in me? 
or was it not rather an inner harmony of 
characters, a secret union of soul, so that you 
too could not remain unmoved by me, and I 
could flatter myself with the sole possession 
of this heart? And now — am I not even the 
same? Are you not even the same? W"hy 
should I not venture to hope? Why not 
entreat? Would you not once more take to 
your bosom a friend, a lover, whom you had 
long believed lost, if after a perilous, hapless 
voyage he returned unexpectedly and laid his 
preserved life at your feet ? And have I not 
also tossed upon a raging sea ? Are not our 
passions, with which we live in perpetual strife, 
more terrible and indomitable than those waves 
which drive the unfortunate far from his father- 
land ? Marie ! Marie ! How can you hate 
me when I have never ceased to love you ? 
Amid all infatuation, and in the lap of all 
the enchanting seduCtions of vanity and pride, 
I have ever remembered those happy days of 
liberty which I spent at your feet in sweet 
retirement, as we saw lie before us a succession 
of blooming prospeCls. — And now, why would 
yon not realize with me all that we hoped? 
Will you now not enjoy the happiness of life 
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because a gloomy interval has deferred our 
hopes? No, my love, believe that the best 
friends in the world are not quite pure ; the 
highest joy is also interrupted through our 
passions, through fate. Shall we complain 
that it has happened to us, as to all others, 
and shall we chastise ourselves in casting away 
this opportunity of repairing the past, of con- 
soling a ruined family, of rewarding the heroic 
deed of a noble brother, and of establishing 
our own happiness forever? My friends ! from 
whom I deserve nothing; my friends, who 
must be so, because they are the friends of 
virtue, to which I return, unite your entreaties 
with mine. Marie ! (He falls on his knees,) 

3 — 43 


I Marie! Do you recognize my voice no more? 
j Do you no more feel the pulse of my heart ? 
i Is it so ? Marie ! Marie ! 

Marie. O Clavigo ! 

| Clavigo. (Leaps up and kisses her hand 
\ with transport.) She forgives me ! She loves 
' me ! (He embraces Guilbert and Buenco J 
j She loves me still ! O Marie, my heart told 
I me so ! I might have thrown myself at your 
j feet, silently uttered with tears mv anguish, 
my penitence ; without words you would have 
| understood me, without words I would have 
i received my forgiveness. No, this intimate 
! union of our souls is not destroyed ; no, still 
j they understand each other as in the olden 
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time, in which no sound, no sign was need- 
ful to impart our deepest emotions. Marie ! 
Marie ! Marie I 

Beaumarchais advances . 

Beaumarchais. Ha ! 

Clavigo. ( Rushing towards him.) My 
brother ! 

Beaumarchais. Do you forgive him ? 

Marie. No more, no more ! my senses 
abandon me. [T&ry lead her away . 

Beaumarchais. Has she forgiven him ? 

Buenco. It seems so. 

Beaumarchais. You do not deserve your 
happiness. 

Clavigo. Believe that I feel it. 

Sophie. (Returns.) She forgives him. A 
stream of tears broke from her eyes. He 
should withdraw, said she sobbing, till I re- 
cover ! I forgive him. — “Ah, my sister ! M 
she exclaimed, and fell upon my neck, 
“whence knows he that I love him so?” 

Clavigo. ( Kissing her hand. ) I am the 
happiest man under the sun. My brother ! 

Beaumarchais. (Embraces him.) With 
all my heart then. Although I must tell 
you: even yet I cannot be your friend, even 
yet I cannot love you. So now you are one 
of us, and let all be forgotten. The paper ! 
you gave me — here it is. 

[He takes it from his portfolio , tears it , and 
gives it to him. 


\ Clavigo. I am yours, ever yours, 
j Sophie. I beseech you to retire, that 
she may not hear your voice, that she may 
rest. 

Clavigo. ( Embracing them in turn. ) Fare- 
| well ! Farewell ! A thousand kisses to the 
j angel. [Exit. 

Beaumarchais. After all, it may be for the 
■ best, although I should have preferred it other- 
1 wise. (Smiling.) A girl is a good-natured 
creature, 1 must say— -and, my friends, I should 
tell you, too, it was truly the thought, the wish 
of our ambassador, that Marie should forgive 
him, and that a happy marriage might end 
this sad story. 

Guilbert. I too am taking heart again. 

Buenco. He is your brother-in-law, and 
so, good-by ! You shall see me in your 
house no more. 

Beaumarchais. Sir ! 

Guilbert. Buenco ! 

Buenco. I hate him now and always shall 
to the day of judgment. And take care with 
what kind of a man you have to do. [Exit. 

Guilbert. He is a melancholy bird of ill 
omen. But yet in time he will be persuaded, 
when he sees that all goes well. 

Beaumarchais. Yet it was hasty to return 
him the paper. 

Guilbert. No more! no more! no visionary 
cares. [£xi* 




ACT IV. 


SCENE I. — Clavigo’ s abode. Carlos, alone. 

Carlos. It is praiseworthy to place under 
guardianship a man, who, by his dissipation 
or other follies, shows that his reason is de- 
ranged. If the magistrate does that, who 
otherwise does not much concern himself about 
us, why should not we do it for a friend? 
Clavigo, you are in a bad position ; but there 
is still hope. And, provided that you retain a 
little of your former docility, there is time yet 


to keep you from a folly which, with your 
lively and sensitive character, will cause the 
misery of your life, and lead you to an un- 
timely grave. He comes. 

Clavigo. (Thoughtful.) Good-dav, Car- 
los. 

Carlos. A very sad, dull — . Good -day ! 
Is that the mood in which vou come from your 
bride? 

Clavigo. She is an angel ! They are ex- 
cellent people ! 
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Carlos. You will not so hasten with the 
wedding that we cannot get an embroidered 
dress for the occasion? 

Clavigo. Jest or earnest, at our wedding 
no embroidered dresses will make a parade. 

Carlos. I believe it indeed. 

Clavigo. Pleasure in each other's society, 
friendly harmony shall constitute the splendor 
of this festival. 

Carlos. You will have a quiet little wed- 
ding. 

Clavigo. As those who feel that their hap- 
piness rests entirely with themselves. 

Carlos. In those circumstances it is very 
proper. 

Clavigo. Circumstances ! What do you 
mean by 4 ‘those circumstances”? 

Carlos. As the matter now stands and 
remains. 

Clavigo. Listen, Carlos, I cannot bear a 
tone of reserve between friends. 1 know you 
are not in favor of this marriage; notwith- 
standing, if you have aught to say against it, 
you may say it. Come, out with it. How then 
does the matter stand? how goes it? 

Carlos. More unexpedted, strange things 
happen to one in life, and it were not well if 
all went quite smoothly. One would have 
nothing to wonder at, nothing to whisper 
in the ear, nothing to pull to pieces in so- 
ciety. 

Clavigo. It will make some stir. 

Carlos. Clavigo’s wedding! that is clear 
of course. . How many a girl in Madrid waits 
patiently for thee, hopes for thee, and if you 
now play them this trick? 

Clavigo. That cannot be helped now. 

Carlos. ’Tis strange, I have known few 
men who make so great and general an im- 
pression on women as you. In all ranks there 
are good girls who occupy their time with 
plans and projects to become yours. One 
relies on her beauty, another on her riches, 
another on her rank, another on her wit, and 
another on her connections. What compli- 
ments have been paid to me on your account ! 
For, indeed, neither my flat nose, nor crisp 
hair, nor my known contempt for women can 
bring me such good luck. 

Clavigo. You mock. 

Carlos. As if I have not already had in 
my hands declarations, offers, written with 
their own white fond little fingers, as badly 
spelled as an original love-letter of a girl can 
only be! How many pretty duennas have 
come under my thumb on this account ! 


Clavigo. And you did not say a word of 
all this? 

Carlos. I did not wish to trouble you 
with mere trifles, and I could not have advised 
you to take any such matter seriously. O 
Clavigo, my heart has watched over your fate 
as over my own ! I have no other friend but 
you; all men are not to be tolerated, and you 
even begin to be unbearable. 

Clavigo. I entreat you, be calm. 

Carlos. Burn the house of a man who has 
taken ten years to build it, and then send him 
a confessor to recommend Christian patience ! 
A man ought to look out for no one but him- 
self; people do not deserve — 

Clavigo. Are your misanthropic visions 
returning? 

Carlos. If I harp anew on that string, 
who is to blame but you? I said to myself: 
What would avail him at present the most 
advantageous marriage? him, who for an 
ordinary man has doubtless advanced far 
enough? But with his genius, with his gifts, 
it is not probable, it is not possible, that he 
can remain stationary. I concerted my plans. 
There are so few men at once so enterprising 
and so supple, so highly gifted and so diligent. 
He is well qualified in all departments. As 
recorder, he can rapidly acquire the most im- 
portant knowledge ; he will make himself 
necessary; and should a change take place, 
he becomes minister. 

Clavigo. I avow' it. Often, too, were 
these my dreams. 

Carlos. Dreams ! As surely as I should 
succeed in reaching the top of a tower, if 1 
set off with the firm determination not to 
yield till I had carried my point, so surely 
would you have overcome all obstacles; and 
afterwards the rest would have given me no 
disquietude. You have no fortune from youi 
family, so much the better ! You would have 
become more zealous to acquire, more atten- 
tive to preserve. Besides, he who sits at the 
receipt of custom without enriching himself 
is a great fool; and I do not see why the 
country does not owe taxes to the minister as 
well as to the king. The latter gives his name, 
and the former the power. When I had ar- 
ranged all that, I then sought out a fit match 
for you. I saw’ many a proud family which 
would have shut their eyes to your origin, 
many of the richest w'ho w'ould have gladly 
supported you in the maintenance of your 
rank, to share the dignity of the second king 
— and now — 
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Clavigo. You are unjust, you lower my 
a<5tual condition too much ; and do you fancy 
then that I cannot rise higher, and make still 
further advances? 

Carlos. My dear friend, if you lop off 
the heart of a young plant, in vain will it 
afterwards and incessantly put forth countless 
shoots; it will form, perhaps, a large bush, 
but it is all over with the kingly attempt of its 
first growth. And think not that at the court 
this marriage is regarded with indifference. 
Have you forgotten what soil of men disap- 
proved your attachment, your union with 
Marie? Have you forgotten who inspired 
you with the wise thought of abandoning her? 
Must I count them all on my fingers? 

Clavigo. This thought has already dis- 
tressed me; yes, few will approve this step. 

Carlos. Nobody ; and w ill not your power- 
ful friends be indignant that you, without 
asking their leave, without consulting them, 
should have so hastily sacrificed yourself like 
a thoughtless child, who throw’s away his money 
in the market on worm-eaten nuts? 

Clavigo. That is impolite, Carlos, and 
exaggerated. 

Carlos. Not at all. Let one commit an 
egregious error through passion, I allow it. 
To marry a chambermaid localise she is as 
beautiful as an angel 1 Well, the man is 
blamed, and yet people envy him. 

Clavigo. People, always the people! 

Carlos. You know I do not inquire very 
curiously after the success of others; but it is 
ever true that he who does nothing for others 
does nothing for himself; and if men do not 
wonder at or envy you, you too are not happy. 

Clavigo. The world judges by appearances. 
Oh ! he who possesses Marie’s heart is to be 
envied. 

Carlos. Things appear w hat they are ; but, 
frankly, I have always thought that there were 
hidden qualities that render your happiness 
enviable; for what one sees with his eyes and 
can comprehend with his understanding — 

Clavigo. You wish to make me desperate. 

Carlos. “How has that happened?” they 
will ask in the town, “How has that hap- 
pened?” they will ask in the court. “But, 
good God! how has that happened? She is 
poor, without position. If Clavigo had not had 
an intrigue with her one would not have known 
that she was in the world ; she is said to be 
well bred, agreeable, witty !” But who takes to 
himself a wife for that? That passes away in 
the first years of marriage. “Ah !” sap some 


one, “she must be beautiful, charmingly, rav- 
ishingly beautiful.” “That explains the mat- 
ter,” says another. 

Clavigo. ( Trouble d, lets a deep sigh escape. ) 
Alas! 

Carlos. “Beautiful? Oh,” says one lady, 
“very good! I have not seen her for six 
years.” “She may well be altered,” says 
another. “One must, however, see her ; he 
will soon take her out,” says a third. People 
ask, look, are eager, wait, and are impatient; 
they recall the ever- proud Clavigo, who never 
let himself be seen in public without leading 
out in triumph a stately, splendid, haughty 
Spanish lady, whose full breast, blooming 
cheeks, impassioned eyes — all, all seemed to 
ask the world encircling her: “Am I not 
worthy of mv companion?” and who in her 
pride lets flaunt so widely in the breeze the 
train of her silken robe, to render her appear- 
ance more imposing and remarkable. — And 
now appears the gentleman — and surprise ren- 
ders the people dumb — he comes accompanied 
by his tripping little Frenchwoman, whose 
hollow eyes, whose whole appearance an- 
nounces consumption, in spite of the red and 
white with which she has daubed her death- 
pale countenance. Yes, brother! I become 
frantic, I run away, when people stop me now 
and ask, and question, and say they cannot 
understand — 

Clavigo. {Seizing his hand. ) My friend, 
my brother, I am in a frightful position. I 
tell you, 1 avow I was horror-struck, when I 
saw Marie again. How changed she is ! — how 
pale and exhausted ! Oh ! it is my fault, my 
treacheries! — 

Carlos. Follies! visions! She was in con- 
sumption when the romance of your love was 
still unfolding. I told \ou a thousand times, 
and — But you lovers have your eyes, nay, 
all your senses closed. Clavigo, it is a shame. 
All, yes, all to forget thus! A sick wife, who 
will plague all your posterity, so that all your 
children and grandchildren will in a few years 
be politely extinguished, like the sorry lamp of 
a beggar. — A man who could have been the 
founder of a family, which perhaps in future — 
Ah ! I am becoming a fool, my reason fails me. 

Clavigo. Carlos, what shall I say to thee? 
When I saw her again, in the first transport, 
my heart went out towards her; and alas! 
when that was gone, compassion — a deep, 
heartfelt pity was breathed into me: but love — 
Lo ! in the warm fulness of joy, I seemed to 
feel on my neck the cold hand of death. I 
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strove to be cheerful; to play the part of a 
happy man again, m presence of those who 
surrounded me: it was all gone, all so stiff, 
so painfully anxious! Had they not some- 
what lost their self-possession, they would 
have remarked it. 

Carlos. Hell ! death and devil ! and you 
are going to marry her! f Clavigo remains 
absorbed , without giving any answer.) It is 
all over with thee; lost forever. Farewell, 
brother, and let me forget all ; let me, all the 
rest of my solitary life, furiously curse your 
fatal blindness. Ah ! to sacrifice all, to render 
one’s self despicable in the eyes of the world, 
and not even then satisfy thereby a passion, a 
desire ! To contrail a malady voluntarily 
which, while undermining your inmost strength, 
will make you hideous in the eyes of men ! 

Clavigo. Carlos ! Carlos ! 

Carlos. Would that you had never been 
elevated, at least you would never have fallen ! 
With what eyes will they look on all this ! 
‘‘There is the brother,” they will say; “he 
must be a lad of spirit ; he has put to the last 
shift Clavigo, who dared not draw the sword.” 
“Ah!” our flaunting courtesans will say, 
“one saw all along that he was not a gentle- 
man.” “Ah, ah!” exclaims another, while 
drawing his hat over his eyes, “the French- 
man should have come to me !” And he claps 
himself on the paunch — a fellow, who perhaps 
were not worthy of being your groom! 

Clavigo. ( Expresses the most acute dis- 
tress, and falls into t he arms of Carlos amid 
a torrent of tears.) Save me! My friend! 
my best friend, save me ! Save me from a 
double perjury ! from an unutterable disgrace, 
from myself. I am done for ! 

Carlos. Poor, hapless one ! I hoped that 
these youthful furies, these stormy tears, this 
absorbing melancholy w’ould have been gone; 

I hoped to behold you, as a man, agitated no 
more, no more plunged in that overwhelming 
sorrow, which in other days you so often 
uttered on my breast with tears. Be a man, 
Clavigo ; quit yourself like a man ! 

Clavigo. Let me weep ! ( Throws himself 
into a chair. ) 

Carlos. Alas for you that you have en- 
tered on a career which you will not pursue 
to the end ! With vour heart, with your sen- 
timents, which would make a tranquil citizen 
happy, you must unite this unhappy hanker- 
ing after greatness ! And what is greatness, ; 
Clavigo? To raise one’s self above others in ( 
rank and consequence? Believe it not. If 


your heart is not greater than that of others ; 
if you are not able to place yourself calmly 
above the circumstances w'hich would embar- 
rass an ordinary man, then with all your rib- 
bons, all your stars, even with the crown 
itself, you are but an ordinary man. Take 
heart, compose your mind ! f Clavigo rises, 
looks on Carlos, and holds out his hand , which 
Carlos eagerly seizes.) Come, come, my 
friend ! make up your mind. Look, I will 
put everything aside, and will say to you: 
Here lie two proposals on equal scales; either 
} ou marry Marie and find your happiness in a 
quiet citizen-like life, in tranquil homely joys; 
or you bend your steps along the path of honor 
to a near goal. — 1 will put all aside, and say : 
The beam of the balance is in equilibrium; 
your decision will settle which of the two scales 
will carry the day! Good! But decide! There 
is nothing in the w'orld so pitiable as an un- 
decided man, who wavers between two feel- 
ings, hoping to reconcile them, and does not 
understand that nothing can unite them ex- 
cept the doubt, the disquietude, which rack 
him. Go, and give Marie your hand, s£l as 
an honorable man, who, to keep his word, 
sacrifices the happiness of his life, w ho regards 
it as a duty to repair the wrong he has com- 
mitted ; but who, too, has never extended the 
sphere of his passions and a&ivity further 
than to be in a position to repair the wrong he 
has committed ; and thus enjoy the happiness 
of a tranquil retirement, the approval of a 
peaceful conscience, and all the blessedness 
belonging to those w ho are able to create their 
own happiness and provide the joy of their 
families. Decide, and then shall I sa) — You 
are every inch a man. 

Clavigo. Carlos! Oh, for a spark of your 
strength — of jour courage! 

Carlos. It slumbers in thee, and I will 
blow till it gives vent to flames. Behold on 
the one side the fortune and the greatness 
w'hich aw'ait you. I shall not set off this future 
with the variegated hues of poetry; represent 
it to yourself with such vivacity as it clearly 
appeared before your mind, till the hot-headed 
Frenchman made you lose your wits. But 
there too, Clavigo, be a man thoroughly, and 
take your w’ay straight, without looking to the 
right or left. May your soul expand, and 
this great idea become deeply rooted there, 
that extraordinary men are extraordinary pre- 
cisely because their duties differ from the duties 
of ordinary men ; that he, whose task it is 
to w'atch over, to govern, to preserve a great 





whole, needs not reproach himself with having 
overlooked trifling circumstances, with having 
sacrificed small matters to the good of the 
w T hole. Thus a6ts the Creator in nature, and 
the king in the state; why should not we do 
the same, in order to resemble them ? 

Clavigo. Carlos, I am a little man. 

Caries. We are not little when circum- 
stances trouble us, only when they overpower 
us. Yet another breath, and you are yourself 
again. Cast away the remnant of a pitiable 
passion, which in these days as little becomes 
you as the little gray jacket and modest mien 
with which you arrived at Madrid. What the 
poor girl has done for you, you have long ago 
returned ; and that your first friendly recep- 
tion was from her hands. — Oh ! another, for 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, would have 
done as much and more, without putting forth 
such pretensions. And would you take it into 
vour head to give your schoolmaster the half 
of your fortune because he taught you the alpha- 
bet thirty years ago? What say you, Clavigo ! 

Clavigo. That is all very well. On the 
whole you may be right, it may be so; only 
how are we to get out of the embarrassment in 
which we stick fast ? Advise me there, help 
me there, and then ledture. 

Carlos. Good ! Do you wish it so ? 

Clavigo. Give me the power and I shall 
exert it. I am not able to think; think for me. 

Carlos. Thus then. First you will go and 
meet this person, and then you will demand, 
sword in hand, the vindication which you in- 
considerately and involuntarily gave. 

Clavigo. I have it already ; he tore it 
and returned it to me. 

Carlos. Excellent! excellent! That step 
taken already — and you have let me speak so 
long? — Your course is so much the shorter! 
Write him quite coolly: “You find it incon- 
venient to marry his sister; the reason he can 
learn if he will repair to-night to a certain 
place, attended by a friend, and armed with 
any weapons he likes.” And then follows the 
signature. — Come, Clavigo, write that ; I shall 
be your second — and the devil is in it if — ! 
( Clavigo approaches the table . ) Listen ! A 
word ! If I think aright of it, it is an extrav- 
agant proposal. Who are we to rLk our 
lives with a mad adventurer? Besides, the 1 
man’s condudt, his standing, do not deserve 
that we regard him as an equal. Listen then ! 
Now if I made a criminal charge against him, 
that he arrived secretly at Madrid, got himself 
announced under a pseudonym with an accom- 


plice, at first gained your confidence with 
friendly words, and thereafter fell upon you 
all of a sudden, forcibly obtained a declara- 
tion, and afterwards went off* to spread it 
abroad — that will prove his ruin : he shall learn 
what that means — to invade the tranquillity of 
a Spaniard under his own roof. 

Clavigo. You are right. 

Carlos. But till t he law-suit has begun, in 
which interval the gentleman might play all 
sorts of tricks, if now we could meanwhile 
play a dead-sure game, and seize him tight 
by the head. 

Clavigo. I understand, and know you are 
the man to carry it out. 

Carlos. Ah ! well ! if I, who have been 
at it for five-and-twenty years, and have wit- 
nessed tears of anguish trickling down the 
cheeks of the foremost men, if I cannot un- 
ravel such child’s play! So then, give me full 
power ; you need do nothing, write nothing. 
He, who orders the imprisonment of the 
brother, pantomimically intimates that he will 
have nothing to do with the sister. 

Clavigo. No, Carlos ! Let it go as it 
may, I cannot, I will not suffer that. Beau- 
marchais is a worthy man, and he shall not 
languish in an ignominious prison on account 
of his righteous cause. Another plan, Carlos, 
another ! 

Carlos. Bah ! bah ! Stuff and nonsense ! 
We will not devour him. He will be w'ell 
lodged and well cared for, and thereafter he 
cannot hold out long : for, observe, when he 
perceives that it is in earnest, all his theatrical 
rage will cease ; he will come to terms, return 
smartly to France, and be only too thankful, 
if we secure a yearly pension for his sister — 
perhaps the only thing he cared a straw' about. 

Clavigo. So be it then ! Only let him 
be kindly dealt with. 

Carlos. Leave that to me. — One precau- 
tion more ! We cannot know- but that it may 
be blabbed out — that the thing may get wind, 
and then he gets over you, and all is lost. 
Therefore, leave your house, so that your very 
servant does not know where you have gone. 
Take with you only absolute necessaries. I 
shall despatch you a fellow who will condu6t 
you and bring you to a place where the hulv 
Hermandad herself will not find you. I have 
always in readiness a few' of these mouseholes. 
Adieu ! 

Clavigo. Good-bv ! 

Carlos. Cheer up! cheerily! When it is all 
over, brother, we will enjoy ourselves. [Exit. 




SCENE II. — Guilbert’s abode. 

Sophie Guilbert, Marie Beaumarchais at 
work. 

Marie. With such violence did Buenco 
depart ? 

Sophie. It was natural. He loves vou, 
and how could he endure the sight of the 
man whom he must doubly hate? 

Marie. He is the best, most upright citi- ! 
zen whom I have ever known. (Shcmdtig her 1 
work to her sister.) It seems to me I must do 1 
it thus. I shall take in that and turn the end 
up. That will do nicely. j 

Sophie. Very well. And I am going to | 
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put a straw-colored ribbon on my bonnet ; it 
becomes me best. Do you smile? 

Marie. I am laughing at myself. We gills 
are wonderful people, I must say : hardly are 
our spirits but a little raised than straightway 
we are busy with finery and ribbons. 

Sophie. You cannot find fault with your- 
self at all ; from the moment Clavigo forsook 
you, nothing could give you the least pleasure. 
(Marie starts up and looks tozvards the door.) 
What is the matter ? 

Marie. (Anxious.) I thought some one 
was coming ! Nfy poor heart ! Oh, it will 
destroy me yet ! Feel how it beats with 
groundless terrors! 



Sophie. You look pale. Be calm, I be- 
seech you, my love ! 

Marie. ( Pointing to her breast.) I feel 
here an oppression — a sudden pain. It will 
kill me. 

Sophie. Be careful. 

Marie. I am a foolish, hapless girl. Pain 
and joy with all their force have undermined 
my poor life. I tell you, ’tis but half a joy 
that I have him again. Little shall I enjoy 
the happiness that awaits me in his arms ; 
perhaps not at all. 

Sophie. My sister, my only love ! You 
are wearing yourself out with the*e visions. 

Marie. Why shall I deceive myself? 

Sophie. You are young and happy, and 
can hope for all. 

Marie. Hope! Oh, the only sweet balm 
of life ! How often it charms my soul ! 
Happy youthful dreams hover before me and 
accompany the beloved form of the peerless 
one, who now is mine again. O Sophie, he is 
so winsome ! Whilst I saw him not, he ha* — 
I know not how I shall ex pres* it ; — all the 
qualities, which in former day* lay hid in him 
through his diffidence, have unfolded them- 
selves. He has become a man, and must with 
this pure feeling of his, with which he ad- 
vances, that is so entirely devoid of pride and 
vanity — he must captivate all hearts. — And he 
shall be mine? No, mv sister, I was not 
worthy of him — and now I am much le*s so ! 

Sophie. Take him, however, and be happ\ . 
I hear your brother ! 

Beaumarchais enters. 

Beaumarchais. Where is Guill>ert? 

Sophie. He has been gone some time ; he 
cannot be much longer. 

Marie. What is the matter, brother? 
(Springing up and falling on his neck.) Dear 
brother, what is the matter? 

Beaumarchais. Nothing! nothing at all, 
my Marie ! 

Marie. If I am thy Marie, do tell me 
what is on thy mind ! 

Sophie. Let him be. Men often look 
vexed without having aught particular on 
their mind. 

Marie. No, no. I see thy face only a little 
while; but already I read all thy thoughts, all 
the feelings of thv pure and sincere soul are 
stamped on thy brow. There is somewhat 
which makes thee anxious. Speak, what is it? 

Beaumarchais. It is nothing, my love. I 
hope that at bottom it is nothing. Clavigo— - 


Marie. How? 

Beaumarchais. I was at Clavigo’s house. 
He is not at home. 

Sophie. And does that perplex you? 

Beaumarchais. His hall-servant says he 
has gone lie knows not where ; no one knows 
how long. If he should be hiding himself! 
If he be really gone! Whither? for what 
reason ? 

Marie. We will wait. 

Beaumarchais. Thy tongue lies. Ah! the 
paleness of thy cheek.*, the trembling of thy 
limbs, all speak and testify that thou canst 
not wait. Dear sister! ( Clasps her in his 
arms.) On this beating, painfully trembling 
heart I vow. — hear me, O God, who art 
righteous! hear me, all His saints! — thou 
shalt be avenged, if he — my senses abandon 
me at the thought — if he fail, if he make him- 
self guilty of a frightful, double perjury; if 
he mock at our miser\ — No, it is, it is not 
possible, not possible — thou shalt be avenged. 

Sophie. All too soon, too precipitate. Be 
careful of her health. I beseech you, mv bro- 
ther. (Marie sits Mnonl) What ails thee? 
You are fainting. 

Marie. No. no. You are so anxious. 

Sophie. ( Gives her water.) Take this glass. 

Marie. No, no ! what avails that ? Well, 
for my own sake, give it me. 

Beaumarchais. Where is Guilbert? Where 
is Bucnro? Send after them, I entreat you. 
(Sophie exit.) How dost thou feel, Marie? 

Marie. Well, quite well ! Think'st thou 
then, brother — 

Beaumarchais. What, my love? 

Marie. Ah ! 

Beaumarchais. Is your breathing painful? 

Marie. The disordered beating of my heart 
oppresses me. 

Beaumarchai*. Have you then no remedy? 
Do \ou u*e no anodyne? 

Marie. I know of only one remedy, and for 
that I have prayed to God many a time and oft. 

Beaumarchais. Thou shalt have it, and I 
hope from my hand. 

Marie. That will do well. 

Sophie enters. 

Sophie. A courier has just brought this 
. letter; he comes from Aranjuez. 

Beaumarchai*. That is the seal and the 
hand of our amba*sador. 

Sophie. I bade him dismount and take 
some refreshment; lie would not, because he 
had yet more despatches. 
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Marie. Will you, my love, send the ser- 
vant for the physician? 

Sophie. Are you ill ? Holy God ! what 
ails thee? j 

Marie. You will make me so anxious that 
at last I shall scarcely dare ask for a glass of I 
water. Sophie! Brother! — What is in the j 
letter? See, how he trembles ! how all courage I 
leaves him ! | 

Sophie. Brother, my brother! ('Beau- ! 

MARCH A is ihroujs himself speechless into a chair ' 
and lets the letter fall.) My brother ! ( Lifts j 

up the letter and reads it.) \ 

Marie. Let me see it ! I must — (tries to \ 
rise.) Alas! I feel it. It is the last. O sis- 
ter, spare not for mercy’s sake the last quick 
death-stroke ! — He betrays us ! 

Beaumarchais. ( Springing up.) He be- 
trays us ! (Beating on his brow and breast.) 
Here ! here ! All ir> as dumb, as dead before my 
soul, as if a thunder-clap had disordered my 
senses. Marie! Marie! thou art betraved ! — ! 
and I stand here! Whither? — What? — I see 
nothing, nothing! no way, no safety ! (Throws I 
himself into a seat.) 

GuiLBERT enters. 

Sophie. Guilbert ! Counsel! Help! We 
are lost ! 

Guilbert. My wife ! 

Sophie. Read! read! The ambassador; 
makes known to our brother: that Clavigo j 
has made a criminal complaint against him, , 
under the pretext that he introduced himself « 
into his hou^e under a false name ; and that 
taking him by surprise in bed and presenting 1 
a pistol, he compelled him to sign a disgrace- 
ful vindication ; and if he do not quickly 
withdraw from the kingdom, they will get him 
thrown into prison, from which the ambas- 
sador himself perhaps will not be able to 
deliver him. I 

Beaumarchais. (Springing up.) Indeed, J 
they shall do so! they shall do so! shall get j 
me imprisoned ; but from his corpse, from the j 
place where I shall have glutted my vengeance ; 
with his blood. Ah! the stern, frightful thirst 
after his blood fills my whole soul. Thanks to 
Thee, God in heaven, that Thou vouchsafest 
to man, amid burning, insupportable wrongs, 
a solace, a refreshment ! What a thirst for 1 
vengeance I feel in my breast ! how the glo- ■ 
rious feeling, the lust for his blood, raises me : 
out of my utter dejedlion, out of my sluggish i 
indecision; raises me above myself! Ven- j 
geance ! How I rejoice in it! how all within | 


me strives after him, to seize him, to destroy 
him ! 

Sophie. Thou art terrible, brother! 

Beaumarchais. So much the better. — Ah ! 
No sword, no weapon! with these hands will 
I strangle him, that the triumph maybe mine! 
all mv own the feeling: I have destroyed him! 

Marie. My heart! my heart! 

Beaumarchais. I have not been able to 
save thee, so thou shalt be avenged. I pant 
after his footsteps, my teeth lust after his flesh, 
my gums after his blood. Have I become a 
frantic wild beast! There burns in every 
vein, there glows in every nerve, the desire 
after him, after him ! — I could hate him for- 
ever, who should make away with him by 
poison, who should rid me of him by assassi- 
nation. Oh, help me, Guilbert, to seek him 
out. Where is Buenco? Help me to find 
him ! 

- Guilbert. Save yourself! save yourself! 
you have lost your reason. 

Marie. Flee, my brother! 

Sophie. Take him away; he will cause his 
sister’s death. 

Buenco appears . 

Buenco. Up, sir! away! I saw it before. 
I gave heed to all. And now they are in hot 
pursuit ; you are lost if you do not leave the 
town this moment. 

Beaumarchais. Never more ! Where is 
Clavigo ? 

Buenco. I do not know. 

Beaumarchais. Thou knowest. I entreat 
you on my knees, tell me. 

Sophie. For God’s sake, Buenco ! 

Marie. Ah! air! air! (Falls back.) 
Clavigo ! — 

Buenco. Help, she is dying ! 

Sophie. Forsake us not, God in heaven! 
Hence ! my brother, away ! 

Beaumarchais. ( Falls down before Marie , 
who despite every aid does not recover.) To 
forsake thee ! to forsake thee ! 

Sophie. Stay, then, and min us all, as you 
have killed Marie. You are gone, then, O my 
sister, through the heedlessness of your own 
brother ! 

Beaumarchais. Stop, sister! 

Sophie. (Mocking.) Saviour! — Avenger! 
— help yourself! 

Beaumarchais. Do I deserve this ? 

Sophie. Give her to me again ! And then 
go to the prison, to the stake ; go, pour forth 
thy blood and give me her again. 
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Beaumarchais. Sophie ! 

Sophie. Ha ! and she is gone, she is dead 
— save yourself for us ! ( Falling on his nock. ) 
My brother, for us ! for our father ! Haste, 
haste ! That was her fate ! she has met it ! 
And there is a God in heaven, to Him leave 1 
vengeance. 

Buenco. Hence! away! Come with me; 

I will hide you till we find means to get you 
out of the kingdom. 

Beaumarchais. (Falls on Marie and kisses 


her.) Sister dear ! ( They tear him away, he 

clasps Sophie, she disengages herself. They re- 
mote Marie, ami Buenco and Beaumarchais 
retire.) 

Guilbert, a Physician. 

Sophie. ( Returning from the room to which 
they had taken Marie J Too late! She is 
gone ! she is dead ! 

Guilbert. Come in, sir! See for \ our- 
self I It is not possible ! [£xtf. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. — The street before the house of \ 
Guilbekt. Night. j 

[ The house is open , and before the door stand 1 
three men clad in black mantles . holding 
torches. Clavigo enters , wrapped in a 
cloak , his sword under his arm ; a Ser- 
vant goes before him with a torch . 

Clavigo. I told you to avoid this street. 

Servant. We must have gone a great way 
round, sir, and \ou are in such haste. It is j 
not far hence where Don Carlos is lodged. 

Clavigo. Torches there ! 

Servant. A funeral. Come on, sir. 

Clavigo. Marie’s abode ! A funeral ! A 
death-agony shudders through all my limbs! 
Go, ask \\ horn they are going to bury. 

Servant. ( To the men.) Whom are you 
going to bury ? 

The Men. Marie de Beaumarchais. 

[Clavigo sits down on a stone and covers 
himself with a cloak . 

Servant. ( Comes back.) They are going 
to burv Marie de Beaumarchais. 

Clavigo. (Springing up.) Must thou re- 

i So 


peat it? Repeat that word of thunder which 
strikes all the marrow out of my bones? 

Servant. Peace, sir ! Come on, sir. Con- 
sider the danger by which you are sur- 
rounded. 

Clavigo. To hell with thee, reptile! I re- 
main. 

Servant. O Carlos ! Oh, that I could 
find thee ! — Carlos ! — he has lost his reason. 

[Exit. 


SCENE II. 

Clavigo. The Mutes in the distance. 

Clavigo. Dead! Marie dead! Torches! 
her dismal attendants ! it is a trick of enchant- 
ment, a night vision, which terrifies me ; which 
holds up to me a mirror, in which I may see 
foreboded the end of all my treacheries. But 
there is still time. Still ! — I tremble — my heart 
melts with horror! No! no! thou shalt not 
die — I come, I come ! Vanish, yc spirits of 
the night, who with your horrible terrors set 


yourselves in my way. (He goes up to them.) 
Vanish — they remain ! Ha ! they look round 
after me ! Woe 1 woe is me ! They are men 
like myself. It is true ! true ! Canst thou 
comprehend it ? She is dead ! It seizes me 
amid all the horrors of midnight — the feeling 
— she is dead. There she lies, the flower at 
your feet ! and thou — Oh, have mercy on me, 
God in heaven — I have not killed her! Hide 
yourselves, ye stars! look not down ! — ye who 
have so often beheld the villain with feelings 
of the most heartfelt happiness leave this 
threshold ; through this very street float along 
in golden dreams with music and song, and 
enrapture his maiden listening at the secret 
casement and lingering in transport. And now 
I fill the house with wailing and sorrow — and 
this scene of my bliss with the funeral song — 
Marie ! Marie ! take me with thee ! take me 
with thee ! ( Mournful music breathes forth a 

few sounds from within.) They are setting 
out on the way to the grave. Stop! stop! 
Shut not the coffin. Let me see her once 
more. (He runs up to the house.) Ha! into 
whose pre*ence am I rushing? Whom to face 
in his terrible sorrow? Her friends! her 
brother! whose breast is panting with raving 
grief ! ( The music recommences. ) She calls 

me ! she calls me ! I come ! What anguish 
is this which overwhelms me? What shudder- 
ing withholds me? 

[ The music begins for the third time and con- 
tinues. The torches mo7>e before the door ; 
three others come out to them, who range 
themselves in order to inclose the funeral 
procession , which now comes out of the 
house. Six bearers carry the bier , upon 
which lies the coffin , covered. 


SCENE III. 

Guilbert and Buenco (in deep mourning). 

Clavigo. ( Coming forward.) Stay! 
Guilbert. What voice is that? 

Clavigo. Stay ! \The bearers stop. 

Buenco. Who dares to interrupt the solemn 
funeral ? 

Clavigo. Set it down. 

Guilbert. Ha ! 

Buenco. Wretch ! Are thy deeds of shame 
not yet ended ? Is thy victim not safe from 
thee in the coffin ? 


Clavigo. No more ! Make me not frantic. 
The wretched are dangerous ; I must see 
her. 

[He tears off the pall and the lid of the coffin. 
Marie is seen lying nothin it y clad in white , 
her hands clasped before her; Clavigo steps 
back arul covers his face. 

Buenco. Wilt thou awake her to murder 
her again ? 

Clavigo. Poor mocker ! Marie ! 

[He falls dcnvn before the coffin. 


SCENE IV. 

Enter Beaumarchais. The preceding. 

Beaumarchais. Buenc o has left me. They 
say she is not dead. I must see, spite of hell, 
I must see her. Ha ! torches ! a funeral ! 

[He runs hastily up to it. gazes on the coffin , 
and falls down speechless. They raise him 
up; he is as if deprived of sense ; Guilbert 
holds him. 

Clavigo. ( Who is standing on the other side 
of the coffin.) Marie! Marie! 

Beaumarchais. ( Springing up.) That is 
his voice. Who calls Marie? At the sound 
of that voice what burning rage starts into my 
veins ! 

Clavigo. It is I. (Beaumarchais staring 
wildly around and grasping his sword. Guil- 
bert holds him.} I fear not thy blazing eyes, 
nor the point of thy sword. Oh ' look here, 
here, on these closed eyes — these clasped 
hands! 

Beaumarchais. Dost thou show me that 
sight * 

[H, tears himself loose , runs upon Cla- 
vigo. who instantly draws; they fight ; 
Beaumarchais pierces him through the 
brefst. 

Clavigo. (Falling.) I thank thee, brother; 
thou marriest us. [He falls upon the coffin. 

Beaumarchais. ( Tearing him a way.) Hence 
from thi* saint, thou fiend ! 

Clavigo, Alas : 

[ 7 he lx arers raise up his body and support 
him . 

Beaumarchais. His blood ! Look up, 
Marie, look upon thy bridal ornaments, and 
then close thine eyes forever. See how I have 
consecrated thy place of rest with the blood 
of thy murderer ! Charming ! Glorious ! 




SCENE V. | 

Enter Sophie. The preceding . 

Sophie. My brother? Oh, my God, what 
is the matter ? 

Beaumarchais. Draw nearer, my love, and . 
see ! I hoped to have strewn her bridal bed 
with roses ; see the roses with which I adorn 
her on her way to heaven ! 

Sophie. We are lost ! j 

Clavigo. Save yourself, rash one ! save 
yourself, ere the dawn of day. May God, who 
sent you for an avenger, conduct you ! Sophie, 
forgive me. Brothers, friends, forgive me. 

Beaumarchais. How the sight of his gush- 
ing blood extinguishes all the glowing ven- 
geance within me ! how with his departing life 
vanishes all my rage ! ( Going up to him.) Die ! 

I forgive thee. 

Clavigo. Your hand ! and yours, Sophie ! 
and yours ! [Buenco hesitates. , 

Sophie. Give it him, Buenco. 

Clavigo. I thank you ; you are as good as 
ever ; I thank you. And thou, O spirit of my 
beloved, if thou still hove rest around this place, 
look down, see these heavenly favors, bestow 
thy b’essing, and do thou too forgive me. I 
come ! I come ! Save yourself; my brother. 
Tell me, did she forgive me ? How did she die ? 

Sophie. Her last word was thy unhappy ( 
name. She departed without taking leave of us. | 

Clavigo. I will follow her and bear your j 
farewells to her. | 


SCENE VI. 

Carlos, a Servant. The preceding. 

Carlos. Clavigo ! murderers ! 

Clavigo. Hear me, Carlos! Thou seest 
here the vi6tim of thy prudence; and now, I 
conjure thee, for the sake of that blood, in 
which my life irrevocably flows away, save my 
brother. 

Carlos. Oh, my friend ! ( To the servant .) 
You standing there? Fly for a surgeon. 

[Exit servant. 

Clavigo. It is in vain ; save, save my un- 
happy brother! thy hand thereon. They have 
forgiven me, and so forgive I thee. Accom- 
pany him to the frontiers, and — oh ! 

Carlos. ( Stamping with his feet. ) Clavigo ! 
Clavigo ! 

Clavigo. ( Drawing nearer to the coffin , 
upon which they lay him down.) Marie ! Thy 
hand ! 

IHe unfolds her hands and grasps the right 
hand. 

Sophie. {To Beaumarchais.) Hence, un- 
happy one, away ! 

Clavigo. I have her hand, her cold, dead 
hand. Thou art mine. Yet this last bridal 
kiss ! Alas ! 

Sophie. He is dying! Save thyself, bro- 
ther ! 

[Beaumarchais falls on Sophie’s neck . She 
returns the embrace and makes a sign for 
him to withdraw . 
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ACT I. 


At ihe Inn. 

The sound of a Post -horn is heard. 

Landlady. Carl ! Carl ! 

[ The tad appears. 

Carl. What’s you want ? 

Landlady. Where in the name of all that’s 
holy have you been ? Out with you ! The 
stage is coming. Show the passengers in ; lug 
their bags for them! Bestir yourself! Are 
you making up a face again ? ( The lad exits ; 
calling after him.) Hold on ! I'll cure you 
of your surly ways. A tavern -bov has got to 
be lively, on his taps. By-and-by. when such 
a rascal gets to be at the head of things, he 
lets everything go to pieces. If I ever thought 
of getting married again, it would be just on 


I this account: that it's too hard for a woman 
j alone to keep things in running order. 

Madam f. Sommer, Lccy (in travelling-dress ), 

| Carl. 

; Lucy. ( Carrying a va/tsc, to Cart.) Ju>t 
let it be; ’tisn’t heavy; but take my mother’s 
bandbox. 

Landlady. At vour servite. ladies! You 
are in good time. The stage does not usually 
get in so early. 

Lucy. We had a very voung, jolly, hand- 
some postilion, in whose company 1 wouldn’t 
objeeft to travel round the world, and besides 
there were only two of us without much bag- 
gage. 

Landlady. If you want something to eat. 
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please be good enough to be patient for a bit ; 
dinner isn’t quite ready yet. ! 

Madame Sommer. Might I trouble you for 
just a little lunch? 

Lucy. I am in no hurry at all. Please 
look out for my mother, however? 

Landlady. Right away. I 

Lucy. She wants some real nice broth. 

Landlady. She shall have the best I’ve 
got. [Exit, j 

Madame Sommer. Strange that you cannot 
stop giving orders ! It seems to me that our 
journey might have taught you a lesson or 
two ! We have always paid for more than we 
have eaten ; and in our circumstances ! 

Lucy. We’ve never yet come out short. 

Madame Sommer. But we’ve been precious 
near it. 

Postilion enters. 

Lucy. Well, my excellent driver, how do 
you feel? You’d like your fee, wouldn’t 
you? 

Postilion. Haven’t I driven like a spe- 
cial post ? 

Lucy. That means that you have also 
earned a special fee I suppose ! You should 
be my private coachman, it I only kept horses. 

Postilion. Even if you don’t keep them, 

I am at your service. 

Lucy. There ! 

Postilion. Thank you, miss ! Are you 
not going further? 

Lucy. We stop here for the present. 

Postilion. Good-by ! [Exit 

Madame Sommer. 1 see by his face that 
you gave him too much. 

Lucy. Would you have him leave us dis- 
contented? He was so friendly the whole 
time. You are always saying that I am self- 
willed, mamma; but at all events I am not 
selfish. 

Madame Sommer. I beg of you, Lucy, 
don’t misunderstand what I say to you. I 
honor your frankness as well as your good 
heart and your generosity ; but they are virtues 
only in their proper places. 

Lucy. Mamma, this place pleases me very 
much. And I suppose that yonder house be- 
longs to the lady whose companion I am going 
to be. 

Madame Sommer. I am glad if the place 
of your destination is agreeable to you ! 

Lucy. Quiet it may be, that I can see. 
It’s just like Sunday in the great square. But 
her ladyship has a fine garden and must be a 1 
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good woman. We shall see how we get on 
together. Why are you looking about you, 
mamma ? 

Madame Sommer. Leave me, Lucy ! For- 
tunate girl, in whose heart no recollections are 
stirred 1 Alas! it used to be different! There 
is nothing more painful to me than to come 
into an inn. 

Lucy. Where don’t you find something to 
worry about ? 

Madame Sommer. And is there ever any 
lack of reasons for it ? My darling, how dif- 
ferent it used to be when your father travelled 
with me, when we enjoyed the happiest years 
of our lives in the free world, the first years 
of our married life ! Then everything had 
the charm of novelty for me ! And with his 
arm around me to hasten through so many 
thousand objects, when every trivial thing was 
made interesting to me by his intelligence, his 
love ! — 

Lucy. I should like very much to travel. 

Madame Sommer. And when after a hot 
day, or after some series of accidents, per- 
haps on account of bad roads in winter, we 
arrived at much worse inns than this one, and 
together felt the enjoyment of simple com- 
forts, or sat together on the wooden settle, 
eating our omelet and boiled potatoes — ah, 
then it was very different ! 

Lucy. But now it is time to forget him. 

Madame Sommer. Do you know what that 
means? To forget? My dear girl, you have, 
thank God, never yet lost anything that could 
not be replaced. But since the moment when 
I became certain that he had deserted me, all 
the joy of my life was gone. Despair seized 
upon me. I had no faith in myself, I did not 
believe in a God. I can scarcely bear to 
think of it. 

Lucy. And all I know is that I sat on your 
bed and cried because you cried. It was in 
the green room, on the little bed. I felt worse 
about the room because we had to sell the 
house. 

Madame Sommer. You were seven years 
old and couldn’t realize what you were losing. 

Annie (with the lunch), the Landlady, 
Carl. 

Annie. Here is madame’s lunch. 

Madame Sommer. Thank you, my love ! 
Is that your little daughter? 

Landlady. My stepdaughter, madame; 
but she is so capable that she makes me forget 
that I have no children of my own. 






Madame Sommer. You are in' mourning? 

Landlady. For my husband whom I lost 
three months ago. We had not lived together 
quite three years. 

Madame Sommer. Yet you seem somewhat 
comforted. 

Landlady. We have just as little time to 
weep as to pray. Alas ! so it goes Sundays and 
work-a-days. If the parson did not come 
with his text once in a while, or once had a 
chance to go to a funeral — Carl, bring a couple 
of napkins ! Put ’em here at the end ! 

Lucy. Whose house is that over yonder? 

Landlady. It belongs to our gracious 
baroness. A most lovely woman ! 

Madame Sommer. I am glad to have a 
neighbor confirm the report that was given to 
us at a distance. My daughter is going to 
live with her and be her companion. 

Landlady. I wish you the best success, miss. 

Lucy. I hope that she is going to please me. 

Landlady. You must have an extraordi- 
nary taste if your intercourse with the gracious 
lady does not please you. 1 

Lucy. So much the better ! For if I am to 1 
get along well with any one my heart and will 
must be in it ; else it does not succeed. 

Landlady. Well! well! we’ll talk some 
more about this by-and-bv, and you shall tell 
me if I have not spoken the truth. Whoever , 
lives near our gracious ladyship is lucky. I 
When my daughter gets a little bigger, then i 
she is going to serve with her for a few years 
at least ; it’s a good thing for the girl all her 
life long. 

Annie. Ah! only wait till you see her! 
She is so sweet, so sweet ! You can’t believe 
how anxiously she has been waiting for you. 
She likes me too. Will you not go right over 
to her? I will go with you. 

Lucy. I must set myself to rights first, and 
I want something to eat too. 

Annie. Then can’t I run over, mamma, 
and tell her ladyship that the mademoiselle 
has come? 

Landlady. Well then, run along ! 

Madame Sommer. And tell her, little one, 
that we will wait upon her immediately after 
dinner. [Exit Annie. 

Landlady. My daughter has an extraordi- 
nary fondness for her. And she is the best 
soul in the world and her whole heart is with 
children. She teaches them to do all sorts 
of work and to sing. She likes to have the j 
peasant girls wait on her until they get some 
skill and then she gets them good places, and i 


! this is the way she spends her time since her 
husband has been gone. It’s incomprehen- 
sible how she can be so unhappy and at the 
same time so kind and so good. 

Madame Sommer. Isn’t she a widow ? 

Landlady. God knows! her husband went 
away three years ago, and since then nothing 
has been seen or heard of him. And she 
loved him above all things. My man could 
| never get done when he began to tell about 
; them. And yet ! I myself say it, there is not 
| such a heart as hers in the world. Lverv year 
i on the day when she saw. him for the last time, 
she will not admit anyone, shuts herself up in 
her room, and generally when she speaks of 
him it goes through your very soul 1 

Madame Sommer. Poor creature ! 

Landlady. There’s been a good deal of 
talk about it, first and last. 

Madame Sommer. What do you mean ? 

Landlady. It is not pleasant to repeat it. 

Madame Sommer. I beg you to tell me. 

Landlady. If you will not abuse my con- 
fidence I will tell you the story. It’s about 
eight years ago since they came here. They 
bought the barony. No one knew them ; the 
people called him baron and called her my 
gracious lady, and they thought that he was 
an officer who had got rich in foreign wars 
and now wanted to settle down in peace. At 
that time she was just in the bloom of youth, 
not more than sixteen years old and handsome 
as an angel. 

Lucy. Then she can’t be more than twent)- 
four now'? 

Landlady. But she has had trouble enough 
for her years. She had one child ; it did not 
i live long; its grave is in the garden, with only 
I turf over it, and since her husband went away 
i she has had a hermitage built near it, and her 
own grave is to be made right by it. My 
blessed man was well along in years and not 
easy to get stirred up; but he liked to tell 
I nothing better than about the happy lives of 
i those people as long as they lived together. 

| It made quite another man of him, he used to 
say, only to look on and see how fond they 
were of each other. 

Madame Sommer. My heart is moved for 
her. 

Landlady. But this was the way of it: 
Folk said he had curious principles; least- 
wise he never went to church ; and folks that 
haven’t any religion haven’t any God, and 
are apt to get into bad w’avs. All of a sudden 
the report got out that the baron w as off. He 
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had started on his travels, and since then he 
has never come back. 

Madame Sommer. (Aside.) The very 
counterpart of my own fate ! 

Landlady. Then all the mouths were full 
of it! It was just at the time that I came 
here as a young bride — three years ago St. 
Michael’s day. And then everybody had a 
different story, and they went about whisper- 
ing in their neighbor’s ears that they’d never 
had any confidence in him. But don’t you 
betray me. It was said that he was a high- 
born gentleman who had eloped with her, 
and all sorts of things were said. Ah, yes, 
if a young girl makes a false step like that she 
has to repent of it all her life long. 

Enter Annie. 

Annie. Her ladyship begs most earnestly 
that you will come right over to her; she 
wants to speak with you just a moment, just 
to look at you ! 

Lucy. It is not suitable to go in these 
clothes. 

Landlady. Oh, do go ! I pledge you my 
word that she will not care at all. 

Lucy. Will you go with me, little girl? 

Annie. With all my heart. 

Madame Sommer. Lucy, a word with you ! 
(Landlady goes a7oav.) Don’t you commit 
yourself at all. Don’t speak of our rank, our 
fate. Meet her deferentially. 

Lucy. (Softly.) Trust it all to me ! My 
father was a merchant, went to America, is 
dead and hence our circumstances. You just 
trust it to me; I’ve told the story often enough. 

( Aloud.) Don’t you want to rest a little while? 
You need to. The good landlady will show 
you to a room where there’s a bed. 

Landlady. I have indeed a pretty, quiet 
chamber looking out into the garden. (To 
Lucy.) I hope that the gracious lady will 
please you. [Exit Lucy with Annie. 

Madame Sommer. My daughter is still a | 
little flighty. 1 

Landlady. That is the way of youth ; but 
the proud waves get calmed down after a little. 

Madame Sommer. So much the worse. 

Landlady. Come with me, madame, if ; 
you like to. [. Exeunt both, j 

A Post-horn is heard. ; 


inn, I tell you. This is the end of our jour- 
ney ; do you hear ? 

Servant. This is ? But you said — 

Fernando. I tell you : have a room se- 
i cured and bring my bags to it. 

I [ Exit Servant. 

Fernando. (Going to the window.) And 
I do I see thee again ? Heavenly prospect ! 

1 Do I see thee again? Scene of all my fe- 
, licity ! How silent is the house ! Not a 
| window open ! How empty the balcony 
| whereon we so often sat together ! Fer- 
, nando, behold the cloister-like air of her 
i dwelling; how it flatters thy hopes! And 
can it be that in her loneliness Fernando is 
the objedf of her thoughts, of her occupation ? 
And has he deserved it of her? Oh ! it seems 
to me as if I had awakened into life again 
after a long, cold, joyless death-sleep ; so 
novel, so significant is everything ! The trees, 
the fountains, everything, everything! Even 
now the water runs from the pipes just as it 
did when I — ah ! how many thousand times, 
gazed thoughtfully from our window' and saw 
all things silently refledted in the running 
waters. The voice of the fountain is melody 
to me, thought -transporting melody ! And 
she? She will be as she used to be! Yes, 
Stella, thou hast not changed ; my heart tells 
me truly. How it beats in response to thine ! 
How its beating urges me toward thee ! But 
I w ill not, I dare not ! I must first recover, 
must first persuade myself that I am adlually 
here, that I am not deceived by the dream 
which so often, when I slept and when I 
waked, brought me hither from the farthest 
regions of the earth. Stella ! Stella ! I am 
coming ! Dost thou not already feel my 
presence? In thy arms all shall be forgotten ! 
And if thou hoverest about me, beloved shade 
of my unlucky wife, forgive me, depart from 
me ! Thou art gone ; so let me forget thee, 
forget everything in the arms of this angel — 
my fate, all my loss, my sorrows and my re- 
pentance ! I am so near to thee and yet so 
far ! And in a single moment — I cannot, I 
cannot ! I must recover myself or I shall suffo- 
cate at her feet ! 

Enter Landlady. 

Landlady. Would you like something to 


Fernando (in officer's uniform), a Servant, j ^Fernando. Is dinner ready? 

Servant. Shall I have the horses harnessed ! Landlady. Oh, yes! we are only waiting 
again right away and your things packed? ' for a young lady who has gone across to the 
Fernando. You’re to fetch them into the - t gracious lady’s. 
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Fernando. And how is her ladyship ? 

Landlady. Do you know her? 

Fernando. A few years ago I used to be 
there a great deal. How is her husband ? 

Landlady. Heaven only knows ! He is 
somewhere in the wide world ! 

Fernando. What ! gone ? 

Landlady. Fadl ! He has deserted the 
poor lady ! God forgive him ! 

Fernando. She will soon learn to console 
herself. 

Landlady. Do you think so, indeed ? 
Then you can’t know her very well. She 
lives as close as a nun ever since I’ve known 
her. Almost no one, nobody in the neighbor- 
hood, corfies to visit her. She lives with her 
people, keeps all the children of the village 
attached to her, and except for her secret 
sorrow, is always friendly and pleasant. 

Fernando. I am going to see her, however ! 

Landlady. I would. Oftentimes she has 
invited us, that is, the bailiff’s wife and the 
pastor’s wife and me, and she likes to discuss 
all sorts of questions with us. But faith, we 
avoid speaking of her husband, the baron ! 
It happened we reminded her of him one day. 
God knows how we felt when she fell to and 
began to speak of him, to praise him and to 
cry about him. Mv dear sir, we all wept like 
children, and we could hardly get over it. 

Fernando. . (Aside.) Hast thou deserved 
this of her! (Aloud.) Does my servant 
know which my room is? 

Landlady. Up one flight, number two ! 
Carl, show the gentleman his room. 

[Exit Fernando with the lad. 

Enter Lucy and Annie. 

Landlady. Well, how was it ? 

Lucy. She is a lovely little woman and I 
shall get along with her very well. You have 
not praised her too highly. She did not want 
to let me go. She made me promise by all 
that is holy that I would bring my mother and 
my things right over after dinner. 

Landlady. I thought it would turn out so. 
Would you like to dine right away ? Only a 
tall, handsome officer has just come; but you 
need not be afraid of him. 

Lucy. Not in the least ! I like to have 
soldiers around better than anyone else. At 
least they don’t set themselves up to know 
how to read people’s characters at first sight. 
Is my mother asleep ? 

Landlady. I don’t know. 

Lucy. I must go and look after her. [Exit. 


Landlady. Carl ! there you’ve gone and 
forgotten the saltcellar again. What kind of 
work do you call that? And just look at the 
glasses ! I’d smash one or two over your head 
if they didn’t cost more than you are worth. 

Enter Fernando. 

Landlady. The young lady has got back. 
She will be down to dinner right away. 

Fernando. Who is she? 

Landlady. I am not acquainted with her. 
She seems to be of good birth but without 
means : she is going to be lady’s companion 
| to the baroness. 

Fernando. She is young? 

Landlady. Very young and pert. Her 
| mother is here too — up stairs. 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Your humble servant, sir. 
Fernando. I am fortunate to have such a 
! charming companion at dinner. 

[Lucy makes a courtesy. 

Landlady. Sit here, mademoiselle ! And 
will you take this place, sir? 

Fernando. Shall we not have the honor 
of your company, good mistress? 

Landlady. Ah, no; if I rest, everything 
rests. [Exit. 

Fernando. So we shall have a t&te-a-t&te! 

Lucy. With the table between us, I can 
endure it. 

Fernando. So you have determined to be 
companion to the baroness? 

Lucy. I’ve got to be. 

Fernando. It seems to me that you ought 
to be able to be a companion to some one who 
would be more entertaining than the baroness. 

Lucy. I have no way of finding such. 

Fernando. But your charming face? 

Lucy. I see that you are like all other men ! 

Fernando. That means? 

Lucy. Why just this, you are all very as- 
suming. You think that you are indispensable ; 
but I don’t think so, I grew up without men. 

Fernando. Then your father is dead ? 

Lucy. I can scarcely remember that I ever 
had one. I was young when he left us to 
undertake a journey to America and the news 
I came that his ship was wrecked, 
i Fernando. And you seem to care so little 
' about him. 

| Lucy. Why should I care? He never did 
I much to win my love ; and even if I forgave 
| him for deserting us, what does a man care 
! for except his freedom? Yet I would not 
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be in my mother’s place, who is dying with 
grief. 

Fernando. And you are without resources, 
without protestors? 

Lucy. What is the difference? Our prop- 
erty has grown smaller day after day, and all 
the time I have been growing larger; and I 
am not sorrv to support my mother. 

Fernando. Your courage astonishes me ! 

Lucy. Ah, sir, it comes with trial. When 
you have several times been threatened with 
ruin and every time been saved, it inspires 
confidence. 

Fernando. And can’t you communicate 
some of it to your dear mother ? 

Lucy. Alas ! it is she who has met the loss 
and not I. I thank my father that I was born 
into the world, for I am happy and contented ; 
but she ! — who hoped for nothing in life ex- 


| cept from him, and who offered up to him the 
i flower of her youth and was deserted — sud- 
: denly deserted ! — Oh, it must be something 
dreadful to feel yourself deserted ! — I have 
never lost anything; I cannot speak about 
it. — You seem to be pondering. 

Fernando. Yes, my dear, he who lives 
may lose ( standing up) ; but he may also win. 
And so may God preserve to you your courage ! 

: (He takes her hand.) You have astonished 
1 me ! Oh, my child, how fortunate you are! — 
In my experience with the world oftentimes 
1 my hopes, my joys have — yet there is — and — 

: Lucy. What do you mean? 

Fernando. Everything that is good ! the 
best, the warmest wishes for your happiness! 

[Exit. 

Lucy’. That is a most extraordinary man ! 
Still he seems to be good ! 
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ACT II. 


Stella and Servant. 

Stella. Go right over, go just as quick as 
you can ! Tell her I am waiting for her. 

Servant. She promised to come imme- 
diately. 

Stella. But you see she has not come yet. 

I have taken a great fancy to the young girl. 
Go ! — and have her mother come with her. 

[Exi/ Servant. 

Stella. I can hardly wait till she comes ! 
How one wishes and hopes for a new face 
such as hers to make its appearance ! Stella! 
thou art a child ! And yet why should I not 
love? I need much, very much to satisfy this 
heart of mine ! Much? Poor Stella ! Much? 
— When in other days, he still loved thee, 
when his head lav on thy bosom, his glances 
filled thy whole soul; and — O God in 
heaven! thy decrees are past finding out! 
When in the midst of his kisses I turned my ; 
eyes to Thee, when my heart glowed as it was 
pressed against his, and with trembling lips I 
drank in his great spirit, and then looked up 
with tears of joy to Thee and from a full heart 
spoke to Thee, prayed to Thee, saying: 
u Father, let us be happy still; Thou hast 1 
made us so happy !” But it was not Thy will. ! 
(For a moment she is lost in thought, then \ 
quickly starts up , and presses her hands to her 
heart.) No! Fernando, no! I did not mean 
to reproach thee ! 

Enter Madame Sommer ami Lucy. 

Stella. Now I have you ! Thou, dear 
maiden, thou art henceforth mine ! Madame, 

I thank you for the confidence which you have 


shown in placing in my hands such a treasure ! 
The little witch, the frank, open heart ! I have 
already begun to learn of thee, Lucy ! 

Madame Sommer. You appreciate what I 
bring you and leave with you. 

Stella. ( After a pause in which she gazes 
at Madame Sommer. ; Forgive me! I alreadv 
know your story ; I know that I am talking 
with people of good family; but your pres- 
ence surprises me. At the first moment I feel 
confidence and respedl toward you. 

Madame Sommer. Gracious lady ! — 

Stella, Don’t speak of it ! What my heart 
recognizes, my lips willingly confess. I hear 
that you are not well ; tell me how you are. 
Do sit down ! 

Madame Sommer. But, your ladvship, this 
journey in the springtime, the changing scenery, 
and this pure, invigorating air, which has so 
often before filled me with new and blessed 
energy — all have worked wonders for me, so 
that even the memory of departed joys became 
a pleasure to me, so that I saw a reflection of 
the golden days of youth and of love kindle 
in my soul ! 

Stella. Yes, the days of love! the first 
days of love ! — No, thou golden age, thou hast 
not yet gone back to heaven ! thou still fillest 
every heart in those moments when the flower 
of love unfolds! 

Madame Sommer. (Seizing her hands.) 
How grand ! How charming ! 

Stella. Your face glows like the face of 
an angel, the color mantles in ycrar cheeks! 

Madame Sommer. Ah, and my heart ! 
how it swells! how it yearns toward you! 

Stella. You have loved ! Oh, thank 
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God! a creature that understands me! that 
can have pity upon me, and that looks with 
sympathy upon my sorrows! It is no fault of 
ours that we are as we are ! Have I not done 
everything, tried every means? Yes! but 
what good did it do ? It must be this — nothing 
but this — and no world — and nothing else in 
the world. — -Ah, the loved one is everywhere 
and all things are for the loved one. 

Madame Sommer. You have a heaven in 
your soul ! 

Stella. Before I am aware, here is his 
image again ! — Thus he stood up in this or 
that company and looked around for me. — 
Thus he came galloping across yonder field, 
and when he reached the garden gate threw 
himself into my arms. — Out of thb door I 
saw him depart, depart ! ah ! and he returned 
again, he returned to his watching love ! — If I 
turn my thoughts to the bustle of the world — 
he is there! If I sat in the box I was sure, 
w lerever he might be hidden, whether I saw 
him or not, that he was watching all my mo- 
tions and loved me! my downsitting and my 
uprising! I felt that the waving of my feather 
plumes attract'd him more than all the shining 
eyes around him, and that all the music was 
only the melody of the everlasting sopg of hL 
heart: “ Stella! Stella! how dear to me thou 
art !” 

Lucy. Is it possible that people can love 
each other so ? 

Stella. Dost thou a^k, little one? Then 
I cannot answer thee! — But how am I enter- 
taining you? — Trivialities — important trivial- 
ities! — Truly I am nothing but a grown up 
child, and yet it is so enjoyable. Just as 
children hide their faces behind their aprons 
and cry “Peek-a-boo,” so that their friends 
will hunt for them! — How it fills our hearts, 
if we have had a quart el and jealously resolve 
to leave the object of our love, and with what 
distortions of the strong soul do we come into 
his presence again ! How our bosoms are torn 
this way and that! and how at last at one 
glance, at one pressure of the hand everything 
is all made up again ! 

Mad\me Sommer. How happv you are! 
You still live in the feeling of the freshest, 
purest humanity. 

Stella. A millennium of tears and sor- 
row’s could not counterbalance the bliss of 
the first glance, the thrills, the broken words, 
the presence, the abandonment, the very self 
forgetfulness, the first timid, fiery kiss, and 
the first peacefully breathing embrace. — Ma- 


dame! you are lost in reverie! Why so deeply 
; absorbed ? 

| Madame Sommer. O men ! men ! 

! Stella. They make us happy and wretched ! 

| Wall what foretaste of bliss do they not fill 
our hearts! What new, unknown feelings and 
hopes swell our souls w’hen their stormy pas- 
sion communicates itself to each of our ting- 
; ling nerves ! How often have I trembled and 
j thrilled all over when with unrestrained tears 
: he filled my heart with a world of sorrows ! 

| 1 besought him for God’s sake to spare him- 
self — to spare me — in vain ! Through the 
] inmost marrow’ he kindled such flames as 
swept through his being! And thus the 
maiden from the crown of her head to the 
’ sole of her feet became all heart, all feeling ! 

I And wheie is now’ the zone under heaven suit- 
j able for tiiL creature to breathe the vital air 

■ and to find nourishment? 

! Madame Sommer. Wc believe in men ! In 
I the moment of passion they deceive their own 

■ hearts why then should we not be deceived? 

Stella. Madame ! a thought occurs to me ! 
We will be to one another what they ought 
j to ha\e been to ih! We will remain together! 

1 — Your hand! From this moment I will not 

■ let you go ! 

1 Lucy. That will not do at all. 

Stef la. Why not. dear Luc) ? 

Madame Sommer. My daughter feels that — 

Stli.la. That this proposition is not a wise 
! one? Oh, just consider what a benefit 3 on 
would do me if you stayed ! Oh, I cannot be 
alone! My darling. I have done everything, 

I have kept hens and cattle and dogs; I teach 
the little girls to >ew and to make embroidery, 
just for the sake of not being alone, ju-t for 
the sake of string something beside my own 
self, that is alive and growing. And then 
again, when I am lucky enough, when the 
gods seem to have relieved my soul of pain, 
some bright spring morning when I wake up 
full of peace, and the dear sun chines through 
my gleaming trees, and amid the duties of the 
day I feel industrious and joyous, then 1 spend 
quite a time ordering and diredting things and 
teaching my servants, and in the freedom of 
my heart I speak my thanks aloud to Heaven 
for Mich happy hours. 

Madame Sommer. Ah, yes, your ladyship, 

I sympathize with you! Occupation and 
charity are gifts from heaven, a compensa- 
tion for loving hearts that are unhappy. 

Stella. Not compensation — makeshift, 
something instead of w'hat has been lost, but 
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not the lost itself. Lost love! where can a Madame Sommer. You had a baby? 
compensation for it be found? Oh, when 1 Stella. Yes, dearest ! O God, thou didst 
time and again I sink from thought to thought, allow me only to taste of this felicity in order 
bringing up the blissful dreams of the past be- to prepare for me a bitter cup all my days, 
fore my soul, yearning for a future full of hope, When even a peasant child comes running 
and thus in the flooding moonlight wander up along barefooted on the walk and throws me 
and down my garden, then all of a sudden I a kiss and looks at me with her great innocent 
am seized, seized with the feeling that I am all 1 eyes, it goes to my very soul ! I think my 
alone, and I stretch out my arms vainly to the . Mina was just her age. I lift her with love 
four winds, expressing the magic of love with and anguish and kiss her a hundred times; my 
a force, a fervor so great that it seems to me heart is tom, the tears gush from my eyes and 
as if I could drag the moon from the sky — 1 I hasten away. 

and I am alone, no voice replies to me from , Lucy. But you have so much the less an- 
the copse, and the stars look down upon my j noyance. 

torments with cold, changeless glances! And 1 Stella. (Smiling and patting her shoulder.) 
then with the grave of my baby at my feet ! — , How deeply I still feel the pain ! Strange that 
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the terrible moments did not kill me ! She j 
lay before me ! the flower was gathered ! and ! 
I stood with my heart turned to stone — with- j 
out pain, without consciousness, I stood! Then j 
the nurse took up the child, pressed it to her i 
heart and suddenly cried : “It lives I” I fell j 
upon her, threw my arms around her neck, ' 
and wept a thousand tears upon her face, at 
her feet. Alas, she was deceived ! Dead she 
lay there, and I dose by in maddening, hor- 
rible despair ! 

[5^ throws herself into a chair . 

Madame Sommer. Turn your thoughts 
from those melancholy scenes ! 

Stella. No, it is good indeed for me to 
unburden my heart once more, to prattle away 
the weight of sorrow that has oppressed me so 
long ! Yes, if I am going to speak again of 
him who used to be all in all to me ! — who — 
you must see his portrait ! — his portrait ! — Oh, 
it always seems to me that the form of man is 
the best text for all that can be felt and said 
about him ! 

Lucy. I am full of curiosity ! : 

Stella. ( Opening her cabinet and leading | 
them in.) Here, my friends ! here! 

Madame Sommer. God ! j 

Stella. Yes, yes! and yet it does not give | 
a thousandth part of an idea of him as he j 
really was. That brow, those black eyes, these ; 
brown curls, that earnest face! But alas! the 
painter could not express the love and the 
friendliness that he showed when his soul 
overflowed ! Oh, my heart, thou alone cans! 
feel that ! 

Lucy. Madame, I am astonished ! 

Stella. He was indeed a man ! 

Lucy. I must tell you that this very day I 
ate dinner with an officer over at the inn who \ 
was the image of this gentleman. Oh ! it 1 
must be the same person ! I would wager my j 
life that it was ! j 

Stella. To-day? Thou art deceived! 
thou art deceiving me ! 

Lucy. Yes, to-day! It was the same, only ! 
older and more sunburned. Oh, it was ! it was ! 

Stella. ( Pulling the bell-cord. ) Lucy ! 

my heart is bursting ! I will go right over ! 

Lucy. It would not be suitable ! j 

Stella. Suitable ! Oh, my heart ! 


Enter Servant. 

Stella. Henry, go right over to the inn ! 
Go right away ! There is an officer there, 
who must be — who is — Lucy, tell him — have 
him come right over ! 

Lucy. Did you know the baron ? 

Servant. As well as my own self. 

Lucy. Then go over to the inn ; there is 
an officer there who bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to him. Find out if I have been 
deceived. I’d take my oath it is he ! 

Stella. Tell him that he must come here! 
come quick! quick! Could I endure this? 
If in this I have — oh, no, thou hast deceived 
thyself! It is impossible! — Leave me, my 
friends ! leave me alone. 

[She closes the door of the cabinet behind her 

Lucy. What is the matter, mother? how- 
pale you are ! 

Madame Sommer. This is the last day of 
my life ! My heart cannot bear this ! All, 
all at once. 

Lucy. Great God ! 

Madame Sommer. Mv husband — the por- 
trait — the long-ex {>e died — the long-loved! 
That is my husband ! That is your father ! 

Lucy. Mother ! dearest mother ! 

Madame Sommer. And he is here ! — -will 
take her into his arms in a moment or two ! — 
And we? — Lucy, we must hurry away ! 

Lucy. Anywhere you wish. 

Madame Sommer. Right aw^ay ! 

Lucy. Come into the garden ! I am going 
back to the inn. If only the stage has not 
gone yet, we can get away without the for- 
mality of leavetaking. Meantime she is in- 
toxicated with her good fortune. 

Madame Sommer. Embracing him in all 
the bliss of seeing him again — him ! And I 
in the very moment of finding him again — 
forever, forever ! 

Fernando enters with Servant. 

Servant. This way, sir! Do you not 
recognize your library again ? She is beside 
herself! Ah ! to think that you are back ! 

[Fernando passes without seeing the ladies. 

Madame Sommer. ’Tis he! ’tis he! — I am 
lost ! 
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ACT III. 


Stella joyously entering with Fernando. | 

Stella. ( To the walls.) He is here again ! 
Do ye see him ? He is here again ! ( Coming 
before the pi blur e of Venus.) Dost thou see 
him, goddess? He is here again ! How many , 
times have I not run up and down before thee 
like one mad and wept and mourned before 
thee ! He is here again ! I do not trust my 
senses. Goddess ! I have looked upon thee j 
so often when he was not here ! Now thou 
art here and he too is here ! Dearest ! dearest ! 
Thou wert long away, but thou art here now. 

( Falling into his arms.) Thou art here! I 
wish to feel nothing, hear nothing, know 
nothing else except that thou art here again ! 


Fernando Stella ! my Stella ! ( Holding 

her close.) God in heaven, thou givest me 
back the power to weep once more ! 

Stella. Oh, thou only one ! 

Fernando. Stella, let me drink in thy 
sweet breath again, thy breath — in comparison 
with which the air of heaven is dull and un- 
refreshing. 

Stella. Dearest ! 

Fernando. Breathe new love into this 
parched, storm-tossed, ruined heart — new love, 
new life-enjoyment from the abundance of thy 
heart ! [He presses a kiss upon her mouth. 

Stella. Best ! 

Fernando. How invigorating! how in- 
vigorating ! Here where thou breath est, 
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everything is imbued with most satisfying 
young life. Love and abiding troth would 
here enchain the wasted wanderer. 

Stella. Thou enthusiast ! 

Fernando. Thou dost not know what 
heavenly dew it is to the thirsty one who 
comes back to thy bosom from the barren, 
desert world ! 

Stella. And the bliss of poor me, Fer- 
nando, to press to her heart again her long- 
lost, wandering, only lamb ! 

Fernando. (At her feet.) My Stella! 

Stella. Up, my dearest ! arise ! I cannot 
bear to see thee kneel. 

Fernando. Oh, let me ! As I bend before 
thee on my knees, so mv heart lies before thee, 
thou infinite love and goodness! 

Stella. I hold thee again — I do not re- 
cognize myself, I do not understand my own 
heart ! What has really happened ? 

Fernando. It is to me as it was in the first 
moments of our bliss. I have thee in my 
arms, from thy lips I imbibe the reality of thy 
love ! I reel and am drunken with passion, 
and in amaze I ask myself whether I wake or 
dream. 

Stella. Now, Fernando, as I can well per- 
ceive, thou hast not been wise ! 

Fernando. God forefend ! — But these 
moments of bliss in thy arms restore me again 
to goodness, to virtue. I can pray, Stella, 
for I am happy ! 

Stella. God forgive you that you are such 
an unsettled and yet such a good man! May 
the God who made thee forgive thee — that 
thou art so inconstant and so true ! — When I 
hear the accents of thy voice, then it seems 
to me that it must be the same Fernando 
who cared for nothing in all the world but 
me ! 

Fernando. And when T gaze into thy 
sweet blue eyes and lose myself in their 
depths, it seems to me as if during all the 
time of my absence no other image had dwelt 
there but mine. 

Stella. Thou art not mistaken. 

Fernando. Can it be? 

Stella. I would confess to you ! Did I 
not in the first days of my full love for you 
make thee my confessor for all the petty griefs 
that touched my heart? And didst thou not 
love me all the more for it ? 

Fernando. Thou angel ! 

Stella. Why dost thou look at me so ? I 
have grown older, have I not? Sorrow has 
faded the bloom of my cheeks, has it not ? 


Fernando. Thou rose ! my sweet flower ! 
Stella ! Why dost thou shake thy head? 

Stella. How is it that one can love you 
so? — Why can we not reckon up the pains 
that you cause our hearts? 

Fernando. ( Stroking her curls.) Let us 
see if we can find a single gTay hair! — It is 
| thy fortune that thou art so blonde without 
turning gray. And, indeed, it seems to be 
just as thick as ever. (He fulls out the comb 
and the locks fall in voluminous waves.) 

Stella . M ischievous ! 

Fernando. ( Twining his arms in them.) 
Rinaldo again in his ancient chains! 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Your ladyship ! 

Stella. What is the matter? Your face 
looks cross and stern ! You know that such 
expressions are the death of me when I am 
happy ! 

Servant. But excuse me, your ladyship ! — 
The two strangers are preparing to go. 

Stella. Togo? Alas! 

Servant. ’Tis as I told you ! I saw the 
daughter going over to the inn, and then she 
came back and spoke to her mother. And 
then 1 asked about it over there and they told 
me that an extra stage had been ordered be- 
cause the stage had already gone. I then had 
a talk with them; the mother with tears in her 
eyes begged me to send their things over to 
them as secretly as possible and that I should 
express their best wishes for the gracious lady ; 
they could not remain longer ! 

Fernando. Is it the lady who with her 
daughter came to-day? 

Stella. I was going to take the daughter 
1 into my service and keep the mother too ! 

1 Oh, why should they cause all this worry just 
at this time, Fernando? 

Fernando. What is the matter with them? 

Stella. Heaven only knows! I don’t 
know anything about it. I don’t want to lose 
them! — Yet I have thee, Fernando! — If I 
had not, I should perish at this dilemma! 
Speak with them, Fernando; don’t wait a 
minute ! — Persuade the mother to come back, 
Henry ! (Exit Servant. ) — Speak with her ! 
She shall have every liberty. — Fernando, I 
will go into the arboreum ! Follow me ! 
follow me ! Ye nightingales, ye shall now 
welcome him ! 

Fernando. Loveliest love ! 

Stella. ( Clinging to him.) And wilt 
thou come soon ? 




Fernando. Immediately! Immediately! 

[Exit Stella. 

Fernando. (Alone,) Angel of heaven ! 
How joyous in her presence everything be- 
comes, how free ! — Fernando, dost thou know 
thyself? All that oppressed this heart is gone ; 
every care, every painful reeolledlion of what 
has been and what might have been ! — Will 
ye return again? — And yet when I see thee, 
when I hold thy hand, Stella ! all vanishes, 
every other image in my heart is blotted out. 

Enter Steward. 

Steward. (Kissing Fernando’s hand.) 
And have you come bac k again ? 

Fernando. ( Withdrawing his hand. ) You 
see me ! 

Steward. Let me ! let me ! O gracious 
master ! 

Fernando. Has all gone well with thee ? 

Steward. My wife is still alive, I have two 
children— and \ou are home again ! 

Fernando. And how hast thou managed 
the estate ? 

Steward. So that I am ready to lay down 
my reckoning. You will be surprised to see 
how we have improved the property. — Hut may 
I inquire how it has gone with you? 

Fernando. Silence ! — But ought I not to 
tell thee all? Thou art worthy of my confi- 
dence, old comrade in m\ youthful follies. 

Steward. Thank God that you were not 
a pirate chieftain ; at a word from you I would 
have applied the torch and set the flames! 

Fernando. Thou shalt hear ! 

Steward. Your wife? your daughter? 

Fernando. I have failed to find them. I 
did not dare to go to the city; but from abso- 
lutely reliable sources I learn that she placed 
confidence in a merchant who proved to be a 
false friend and enticed from her, under the 
promise of heavier interest, the money which 
I left her ! He deceived her. Making the 
pretext of going into the country she left the 
neighborhood and disappeared, and apparently 
is gaining a precarious livelihood by the labor 
of her hands and her daughter’s. You know 
she had courage and character enough to em- 
bark in any such enterprise. 

Steward. And you are back again. How 
can we forgive you for being gone so long! 

Fernando. I have made a long journey 
of it. 

Steward. If I had not been so happy at 
home with my wife and children, I should 
envy you the way that you have travelled 


about the world. Shall \ou remain with us 
now? 

Fernando. God willing ! 

, Steward. There is after all nothing so 
satisfactory and nothing so good. 

Fernando. Yes, who could forget the good 
1 old times? 

Steward. And yet amid all our pleasure 
they brought much trouble. I remember per- 
fectly well how lovely we found Cecilia, how 
we urged our suit upon her, and could not be 
| hasty enough in making way with our youthful 
, freedom ! 

I Fernando. Yet it was a happy, fortunate 
epoch in my life ! 

Steward. How she brought us a gay, 
lively little daughter, but at the same time she 
lost much of her sprightliness and much of 
her charm. 

Fernando. Pray spare me this biography! 

Steward. How we looked around us 
here and the^e and everywhere, and how we 
at last found this angel, and how there was not 
any more said about coming and going, but 
how we had to decide which of the two we 


would make wretched ; and how at last, when 
it seemed convenient, and the chance offered 
itself to sell the estates, and how when we got 
out of it with much loss, we abdtidled the 
angel and banished to this spot the beautiful 
child who did not know herself or the world. 

Fernando. It seems to me that thou art 
as full of prattle and inclined to preach as 
thou wert of yore ! 

Steward. Have I not had the chance to 
learn ? Have I not been the confidant of your 
conscience? When you wanted to get away 
from here — I don’t know whether it was from 
pure desire to find \otir wife and daughter 
again, or because of some mental unrest — how I 
had to be your assistant in more \va\ s than one. 

Fernando. This time I forgive thee ! 

Steward. Only stay with us and all will 
be well ! [Exit. 


i Enter Servant. 

^ Servant. Madame Sommer ! 

Fernando. Show her in ! [Exit Servant. 
I Fernando. {Alone.) This woman make^ 
j me melancholy. How true it is that there i« 
nothing whole, nothing pure in the world ! 
This wo nian ! Her daughter’s courage has dis- 
turbed me; what effe<51 will her sorrow have? 


Enter Madame Sommer. 
Fernando. (Aside.) O God! and even 
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her figure also must recall my past ! O heart ! ! 
my heart ! Oh, when it lies within thee so to 
feel and so to act, why hast thou not strength 
also to pardon what has been done to thee? 1 
A shade of the image of my wife ! — Oh, where ' 
do I not see thee ! (Aloud. ) Madame ! , 

Madame Sommer. What is > our command, I 
sir? ] 

Fernando. 1 should like to engage your 
services as companion to my Stella and to me. 
Pray take a seat ! 

Madame Sommer. The presence of the 
sorrowful is burdensome to those who are 
happy, and alas! still more so is the happy to 
the sorrowful ! 

Fernando. I do not understand you. Can 
you have misjudged Stella? she who is all love, 
all divine ! 

Madame Sommer. Sir, I wish to go away 
in secrecy ! Permit me ! I must go ! Be per- 
suaded that I have reasons ! But 1 beg of \ ou j 
to let me go ! j 

Fernando. (Aside.) What voice is that! 
What form ! ( To Cecilia. ) Madame! (He 

turns away.) God ! it is my wife! (Aloud. ) 
Pardon me ! [Exit in haste. 

Madame Sommer. (Alone.) He knew me! 

I thank thee, O God, that thou hast given my 
heart so much strength at this moment ! Is it 
I, the torn and crushed, w’ho at this critical 
hour am so full of peace and courage ? O Thou 
kind and infinite Prote<5Ior, Thou dost take 
from our hearts nothing except to give it back 
again at the hour w'hen it is most needed ! 

Re-enter Fernando. 

Fernando. (Aside.) Can she have re- 
cognized me? (Aloud.) I beg you, madame, 

I implore you to open your heart to me ! 

Madame Sommer. You would like me to 
tell you my story, and how r is it possible that 
you should be disposed to listen to sorrow and 
lamentation on a day when all the joys of life 
are given to you again, when you have once ; 
again given all the joys of life to the best of , 
women? No, sir, let me go ! ! 

Fernando. I beseech you ! [ 

Madame Sommer. How gladly would I ] 
spare yourself and me! The memory of the 1 
first happy days of my life gives me deathly pain. | 


Fernando. You have not always been un- 
happy ? 



pause, with calmness.) My youthful days j 
were bright and joyous. I know not what t 
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there was in me that attracted men ; a numer- 
ous throng wanted to ingratiate themselves 
with me. For a few I felt friendship, affec- 
tion; yet was there none with whom 1 could 
have brought myself to unite my life. And 
thus passed the fortunate days of rosy -colored 
diversions — days of happiness that were 
seemingly endless. And yet there was some- 
thing wanting. When I looked deeper into 
my life, and anticipated the joys and sorrows 
that must come to men, then I longed for a 
husband whose hand should lead me through 
the world, who in return for the love which 
my young heart could offer him would be in 
old age my friend, my protedlor, and take the 
place of my parents whom for his sake I left. 

Fernando. And now? 

Madame Sommer. Alas! I saw the man! 
I saw him, on whom in the early days of our 
acquaintance I concentrated all my hopes. The 
vivacity of his mind seemed united with such 
sincerity of heart that my heart quickly dis- 
closed itself to him, that I gave him my friend- 
ship, and alas! how r quickly followed it with 
my love. God in heaven, w’hen his head 
rested on my breast, how did he not seem to 
thank Thee for the place that Thou hadst pre- 
pared for him in my arms ! How eagerly he 
hastened from the tumult of care back to me 
again, and how in sad hours did I not find 
consolation on his heart ! 

Fernando. What could have destroyed 
this lovely bond ? 

Madame Sommer. Nothing is steadfast ! — 
Alas! he loved, loved me as certainly as I 
loved him. There was a time w hen he thought 
of nothing, dreamed of nothing but to see me 
happy, to make me happy. That was, alas 1 
the brightest period of my life, the first years 
of a relationship, when a slight ill-humor, a 
trifling ennui caused us more sorrow than 
if they had been real evils. Alas! he led 
me along the painful path in order to leave 
me solitary in an empty, fearful w ilderness. 

Fernando. (More and more confused .) 
And how? His feelings, his heart? 

Madame Sommer. Can we know what 
goes on in the heart of man? I did not 
notice that little by little everything was 
growing — how shall I call it? — not more in- 
different; that I cannot say. He still loved 
me, loved me ! But he wanted more than my 
love. I had to share in his wishes, perhaps 
with a rival. I did not spare him my re- 
proaches, and at last — 

Fernando. Was it possible that he — 





Madame Sommer. He left me. There is this moment! — Grant my heart this relief! it 

no name that befits the grief that I felt ! All j will be calm, strong! Thou shah be free from 

my hopes annihilated in one moment ! in the | me — 

moment when I was expecting to harvest the j Fernando. My life shall be dissevered 
fruits of the flowers that I had offered — de- | ere I leave thee ! 

serted ! — deserted ! All the stays of the human ( Cecilia. I shall see thee again, but not upon 

heart: love, trust, honor, position, daily in- j this earth ! Thou belongest to another from 

creasing property, the charge of a numerous, whom I cannot tear thee ! — Open, open heaven 
well cared-for posterity, everything at once ! forme! One glance into that holy distance, 

fell before me in ruin, and I — and the un for- [ into that everlasting abiding place! There 

tunate pledge of our love which was left me — , alone is consolation at this terrible moment, 
a deathlike sorrow followed close upon the ' Fernando. (Seizing her by the hand \ gazing 
raging pain, and the heart which had ceased ' into her eyes, embracing her.) Nothing, noth- 
to weep, given over to despair, sank into ing in the world shall separate me from thee, 
apathy. The succession of blows which re- | I have found thee again, 
duced the estate of a poor deserted creature, j Cecilia. Found what thou didst not seek. 

I did not perceive, I did not feel, until at i Fernando. Spare me! spare me! — Yes, I 
last I — | have sought thee; thee, my poor deserted one, 

Fernando. The guilty man ! j my faithful heart ! I found even in the arms 

Madame Sommer. (With restrained me/an- J of this angel here no rest, no jov; everything 
choly.) No, he is not! — I commiserate the reminded me of thee, of thv daughter, of my 
man who is attached to a maiden. 1 Lucy. Merciful heavens! What joy! Can 

Fernando. Madame ! i it be that this lovely creature is my daughter? 

Madame Sommer. ( With mild banter to hide \ — I have sought thee everywhere. Three years 
her emotion.) Certainly not! I look upon p I wandered from place to place. On the spot 
him as a captive. They always say that it is ‘ where we had lived I found, alas! our dwelling 
so. He is removed from his world into ours | < hanged, in the hands of strangers, and I 
with which he has nothing in common. He ' learned the sad story of the loss of thy prop- 
deceives himself for a time, and woe to us if | erty. Thv disappearance tore my heart ; I 
his eyes are opened ! After all I could be in j could find no trace of thee, and weary of my- 
his eyes only a blameless housewife who clung i self, of life, I disguised myself in these clothes, 
to him with the most strenuous endeavor, who , took foreign service, helped suppress the dying 
tried to be agreeable to him, to be careful for ! freedom of the noble Corsicans, and now thou 
him, who dedicated all her days to the advan- j seest me here, after long and wonderful wan- 
tage of her house, of her child, and indeed i derings, on thy heart, my dearest, my best 
had to devote herself to such petty duties, that :jr 
her heart and head often grew wild that she 
could be no entertaining companion, that he 
with the liveliness of his disposition could not 
help finding her society stupid. He is not to 
blame ! 

Fernando. (At her feet.) I am he ! 

Madame Sommer. ( With a torrent of tears , 
on his neck.) My — ! 

Fernando. Cecilia! — Mv wife ! — [The unfortunate soul! Why. Lucy, could 

Cecilia. (Turning from him.) Not mine! | we not have recognized each other tins 
You would leave me, my heart. (Again on , morning? — My heart beat fast; thou knowe^t 
his neck.) Fernando ! — Whoever thou art — ! how moved I was when I left thee. Why was 
let these tears of one who sorrows flow on thy ; it? why was it? — Stella! we might have spared 
bosom ! Hold me for this moment and then I her all these pangs ! — Yet we will away ! I 
leave me forever! — It is not thy wife! — Re- ! will tell her that thou insisted on going away, 
pulse me not ! ! that thou would'st not pain her with a farewell, 

Fernando. God! — Cecilia, thy tears on j and would take thy departure. And thou, 
my cheeks — the trembling of thy heart on i Lucy, hasten over ! Have a post-chaise for 
mine ! — Spare me ! spare me ! | three persons put in readiness. My servant 

Cecilia. I ask nothing, Fernando ! — Only j shall pack up my things with thine. Thou 


Enter Lucy. 

Fernando. Oh, my daughter! 

Lucy, Dearest, best father. If you are my 
father indeed ! 

Fernando. Always and ever ! 

Cecilia. And Stella? 

Fernando. Herein we must a<5l quickly. 
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shall stay over here, dearest, most precious 
wife! And thou, my daughter, when all is 
arranged, come back and wait in the large 
room of the summer-house — wait for me ! I 
will free myself from her, tell her that I am 
going to escort thee over, provide for thy de- 
departure and pay the bill for thee* — Poor 
soul, how could I deceive thee with thy good- 
ness ! — We will away ! — 

Cecilia. Away? — Just one word of reason ! 
Fek nando. Away ! let it be so ! Y es, my 
dear ones, we will away ! 

[Exit Cecilia and Lucy. 
Fernando. (Atone.) Away? — Whither? 
whither? — A dagger stroke would clear the 
way for all these pains and hurl me into that 
dull insensibility for which now I would give 


everything. Art thou here, thou miserable 
man ? Remember the happy days when thou 
didst stand in strong sufficiency against the 
w’retch who would throw away life’s burden ! 
How didst thou feel in those fortunate days 
and now ? — Yes, the fortunate, the fortunate ! 
Had this discovery come an hour earlier 
I should have been saved! I should never 
\ have seen her again, nor she me; I could have 
persuaded irqself: “She has forgotten thee in 
these four years, has conquered her sorrow.* * 
But now! How shall I appear before her? 
what can I tell her? Oh, my sin, my sin 
weighs heavy upon me at this moment ! Both 
these dear ones deserted ! And I, at the mo- 
ment when I find them again, deserted by 
myself! wretched! Oh, m\ heart! 
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ACT IV. 


Hermitage in Stella’s Garden. 

Stella. (A/one.) Beautiful thou bloomest, 
more beautiful than of yore, dear, dear spot 
of everlasting rest so oft desired ! But thou 
dost no longer entice me. I tremble before 
thee — cool, loose earth, I tremble before thee ! 
Ah! how often in hours of fancy would I 
have wrapped m v head and breast resolutelvin 
the mantle of death, and stood calmly on the 
edge and stepped into thv depths and buried 
mv aching heart under thy living covering. 
Ihen should’st thou, Corruption, like a dear 
c hild, suckle this overflowing, oppressed bosom, 
and release my whole being in a kindly dream! 
And now, sun of the heaven, thou shinest 
upon me !- It is so light, so open around me, 
and I rejoice at it ! — He is here again ! — and 
in an instant Nature stands full of love around 
me ; a nd I am all life — and new, warmer, more 
glowing life will I drink from his lips ! — To 
him by him — with him to dwell in lasting 
strength ! Fernando ! — He comes ! Hark ! 


: No, not yet! — Here shall he find me, here at 
! ™y altar of roses, under m\ rose arbor. These 
buds will 1 pluck for him. —Here ! here! And 
I then will I lead him into this bower. Well, 

1 well was it that I had it constructed for two, 
narrow though it be. Here m\ book was wont 
to lie, my writing materials to stand ! — Get 
' >egone, book and writing !— Would that lie 
: were here. — Again deserted ! — Have I him 
| again ? Is he here ? 

| Enter Fernando. 

Stella. Where didst thou remain, thou best 
of men? Where wast thou? I was long, lorn; 
alone ! ( Troubled.) What was the matter? 

I Fernando. Those women have put me out 
of humor. — The elder is an excellent woman; 
but she will not stay, will give no reason, but 
insists upon hastening away. Let her go, Stella ! 

Stella. If she is not to be moved, I do 
not want to keep her against her will. And, 
Fernando, I needed companionship — but now 
(on his neck), now, Fernando, I have thee! 
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Fernando. Calm thyself! | 

Si ella. Let me weep I I would that the 
day were past. Even now all my limbs are j 
in a tremble ! — Joy ! — All unexpected, sud- 
denly ! — Thee, Fernando! — It is almost too [ 
much, too much ! I shall die amid it all! 

Fernando. (Aside.) Wretched man that I , 
am ! Desert her ! (Aloud. ) Leave me, Stella ! | 
Stella. It is thy voice, thy loving voice ! i 
Stella, Stella! Thou knowest how gladly I 
hear thee say that name “ Stella!” No one ! 
else speaks it as thou dost. The whole soul | 
of love is in the sound ! How vivid in me is I 
the remembrance of the day when first I heard 
thee utter it, when all my happiness in thee 
began ! 

Fernando. Happiness? 

Stella. I believe that thou art beginning 
to count up and regretfully dwell upon the sad 
hours that I have spent on account of thee. 
Let them go, Fernando, let them go ! Oh, 
from the moment when I saw thee for the first 
time, how everything in my soul was changed ! 
Dost thou remember that afternoon in my j 
uncle's garden when thou earnest to us? We i 
were sitting under the great castania tree be- j 
hind the summer-house. , < 

Fernando. (Aside.) She will rend my ; 
heart! (Aloud.) I see it yet, my Stella! 

Stella. How thou earnest to us? I know 
not whether thou didst notice that at the very 
first moment thou didst attraCl my gaze? I 
at least soon observed that thine eyes sought 
me ! Ah ! Fernando, when my unde brought j 
the music thou didst take thy violin, and as : 
thou didst play, my eyes rested carelessly on 
thee; I spied into every feature of thy counte- 
nance, and, at an unexpeCled moment thou , 
didst lift up thine eyes and look — at me! 
Thine eves met mine ! How I blushed, how 
I looked away. Thou hadst noticed it. Fer- ! 
nando ! for from that time I felt that thou ! 
didst often look away from thy notes, didst j 
often get out of the measure, so that my uncle ' 
was vexed. Every mistake, Fernando, went . 
through my heart ! It was the sweetest con- , 
fusion that I ever felt in mv life ! For all the 
gold of Golconda I could not have looked ■ 
thee in the face. I made my escape and went ! 
away. 

Fernando. Even to the slightest circum- 
stance! (Aside.) Unfortunate remembrance! , 
Stella. I am often astonished at myself ! 
how I love thee, how at every moment in thy 
presence I forget myself entirely; yet to have , 
everything as vividly before me as though it t 


were but to-day ! Yes, how often have I told 
it over to myself, Fernando ! How thou didst 
seek me ! how thou, hand in hand with a 
friend whom thou didst learn to know before 
me, earnest sweeping through the bosky dale, 
and she cried “Stella!” and thou didst cry 
“ Stella ! Stella !” I had scarcely heard thee 
speak and yet I knew thy voice. And when 
thou overtook’st me and didst take my hand, 
who was the more confused, thou or I? One 
thing helped the other, and from that moment 
on — my good Sara told me that very same 
evening — it all took place ! And what bliss 
in thy arms ! If my Sara could have seen my 
joy ! She was a good creature. She wept 
much for me when I was so ill, so love-sick ! 

I would gladly have taken her with me when 
for thy sake I left everything. 

Fernando. Left everything ! 

Stella. Does that offend thee? Is it not 
true? Left everything! Or canst thou in- 
terpret the words on Stella’s lips as a reproach? 
Long is it since I have had a chance to do 
enough for thee. 

Fernando. Truly! Thy uncle who loved 
thee like a father, who treated thee with affec- 
tion, whose will w r as thy will, was not that 
much? The estate, the pro{>erty, all of which 
were thine, would have been thine; was that 
nothing? The spot where thou from early youth 
hadst lived and enjoyed life — thy sports — 

Stella. And all that, Fernando, without 
thee? What was all that compared with thy 
love? When thy love first arose in my soul 
then did I begin to live ! Yet I must assure 
thee that many tiir.es I thought in the lonely 
hours: “Why could I not enjoy all that and 
have his love besides? Why must we fly? 
Why not remain in possession of all this? 
Could my uncle have denied him my hand? — 
No ! — Then why fly?” Oh, I have found ex- 
cuses enough for thee ! for thee ! they never 
failed to suggest themselves to me ! Even if it 
were a caprice, I said — as \ ou then had number- 
less caprices — if it were a caprice to keep the 
maiden for \ ourself secretly as pillage ! And if 
it were pride, to have the maiden so entirely 
alone without anything as dowTy ! Thou canst 
imagine that my pride was in no small degree 
interested to make out the best case possible ! 
and thus thou didst accomplish thy plan. 
Fernando. I cannot endure it ! 

Enter Annie. 

Annie. Excuse me, gracious lady. Where 
e you, captain? Everything is packed and 
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now you only are missing ! The young lady 
has caused so much running and trouble to- 
day that it was unendurable; and now you 
are missing 1 

Stella. Go, Fernando, bring them over. 
Pay their bill for them, but come right back 
again. 

Annie. Are you not going with them? 
The young lady has ordered a post-chaise for 
three; your servant has certainly packed up 
your things ! 

Stella. Fernando, this is a mistake ! What 
does the girl know? 

Annie. What do I know? Truly it looks* 
strange that the captain is going off with the 
young lady away from your ladyship, since she 
made his acquaintance at table! That was a 
touching parting, when you pressed her hand 
and wished a blessing on her ! 

Stella. ( Constrained. ) Fernando ! 

Fernando. This is a mere child ! 

Annie. Don't you believe him, gracious 
lady ; everything is all packed up ! The gentle- 
man is going with them ! 

Fernando. Whither? whither? 

Stella. Leave us, Annie ! (Exit Annie ) 
Save me from this horrible uncertainty. I fear 
nothing, and yet this child’s chatter troubles 
me. Thou art moved, Fernando ! I am thy 
Stella ! 

Fernando. ( Turning about and seizing her 
hand. ) Thou art my Stella ! 

Stella. Thou frightenest me, Fernando ! 
Th v face is wild ! 

Fernando. Stella, I am a scoundrel and 
a coward and can hide nothing from thee ! 
Flee ! I have not the heart to thrust the 
dagger into thy breast and would secretly 
poison thee, murder thee I Stella ! 

Stella. For God's sake ! 

Fernando. (Trembling with rage.) I can- 
not stand thy grief nor hear thy despair! Fly! 

Stella. I cannot endure it ! 

[She almost sinks but clings to him. 

Fernando. Stella, whom I hold in my 
arms ! Stella, thou who art all to me ! Stella ! 

( Coldly.) I leave thee ! 

Stella. ( Laughing wildly. ) Me ? 

Fernando. ( Gnashing his teeth.) Thee — 
with the woman whom thou hast seen ! with 
the maiden I 

Stella. It is growing dark ! 

Fernando. And that woman is my wife ! 
("Stella looks at him without comprehending 
and lets her arms fall. ) And the maiden is 
my daughter! Stella! (He notices for the 


first time that she has fallen fainting. ) Stella ! 
(He lifts her to a sitting posture.) Stella! 
Help ! help ! 

Enter Cecilia and Lucy. 

Fernando. Behold! behold the angel! 
she has fled ! behold ! — help ! 

[ They bestir themselves in her behalf. 

Lucy. She is coming to ! 

Fernando. (Looking at her in silence.) 
Through thee ! through thee ! [Exit. 

Stella. Who? who? (Standing up.) 
Where is he? (She sinks back , looking at 
those who are assisting her.) Thank you ! 
thank you! — Who are you? 

Cecilia. Calm yourself! It is we! 

Stella. You? — Y ou are not gone? You 
are — God ! who told me? — Who art thou? 
Art thou — (Seizing Cecilia by the hands.) 
No, I cannot endure it ! 

Cecilia. Best! dearest! I press thee, my 
angel, to my heart ! 

Stella. Tell me — it lies deep in my soul — 
tell me — art thou — 

Cecilia. I am — I am his wife ! 

Stella. (Leaping to her feet y closing her 
eyes. ) And I ? 

[She walks bewildered up and down . 

Cecilia. Come to your room ! 

Stella. Why dost thou remind me of it ? 
What is mine? — Horrible! horrible! — Are 
these my trees, which I planted, which I 
watered? Why in an instant has everything be- 
come so strange? — Thrust out ! — Lost ! — Lost 
forever! Fernando! Fernando! 

Cecilia. Go, Lucy, find thy father ! 

Stella. For God’s sake! stop! Away! 
Let him not come ! Away with you ! — Father ! 
— Spouse ! 

Cecilia. Sweet love! 

Stella. Thou lovest me? Thou pressest 
me to thy heart? — No, no ! — Leave me — thrust 
me away ! ( On her neck.) Yet one moment 

more ! It will be all over so far as I am con- 
cerned ! Mv heart ! my heart! 

Lucy. Thou must rest ! 

Stella. I cannot endure to see you ! I 
have poisoned your life! I have robbed you 
of everything! You in misery! and I — what 
bliss in his arms! (She throws herself on her 
knees.) Can ye forgive me? 

Cecilia. Don’t ! don't ! 

[ They try to lift her up. 

Stella. Here will I lie, beg, mourn, be- 
fore God and you: “Pardon! pardon!” 
(She springs up.) Pardon? — Ye give me con- 
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solation ! I am not to blame 1 — Thou gavest 
him to me, holy God in heaven ! I held him 
fast as the dearest gift from Thy hand — leave 
me ! My heart is breaking ! 

Cecilia. Thou art innocent! Dear one! 

Stella. ( On her neck.) I read in thy 
eyes, on thv lips heavenly words! Hold me! 
Rear me up! I am undone! She forgives me! 
She feels for my misery ! 

Cecilia. Sister! my sister! Calm thyself! 
Have faith that He who put these feelings in 
our bosoms, these feelings that so often make 
us wretched, can also prepare consolation and 
help for them. 

Stella. Let me die in thy arms ! 

Cecilia. Come ! 


i Stella. ( After a pause, starting up wildly .) 
: Leave me — all of you ! See ! a whole world 
of perplexities and pain overwhelms my soul 
and fills it with unspeakable torments ! — It is 
impossible — impossible !— It is so sudden ! It 
is not to be grasped, not to be borne! 

[She stands for a time silently looking down , 
in deep reflection, then looks up, gazes ai 
both of the women , starts back with a 
1 shriek and runs away . 

Cecilia. Follow her, Lucy ! Watch her’ 
i (Exit Lucy.^ Look down upon Thy childru 
! an d their perplexities, their griefs ! — In sci 
| sow, I have learned much ! Strengthen n . 1 
| And if the tangle can be unsolved, holy G. » 

! in heaven, let not violence be done ! 
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ACT V. 


Stella’s Library. 

In Moonlight. 

Stella. ( She has Fernando’s portrait and 
is about to pluck it front the frame.) Fulness 
of the night, surround me! possess me! lead 
me! I know not whither I am going! — I 
must! I will away into the wide world! ! 
Whither? Alas! whither? Banished from Thy ' 
creation! Where thou, holy moon, shinest 
on the tops of my trees, where thou with thy ! 
terrible dear shadow surroundest my darling 
Mina’s grave, shall I no longer wander? Must 
I go from the spot where all the treasure^ of 
my life, all my sacred associations are gath- 
ered? — And thou, place of my tomb, where- ( 
upon I have rested so often in reverence and 
tears, which I consecrated to myself, around 
which all the melancholy, all the joy of my 
life was dreamed over, where I hoped even 
after I should be no more to hover and to find 
enjoyment while yearning for the past, must 
I be banished from thee? — Be banished! — 
Thou art dazed, thank God ! Thy brain is 
seared ! thou canst not grasp it — the thought 
of banishment I Thou would’ st lose thv senses ! 
Well! — Oh, I am dizzy! — Farewell! — Fare- 
well! — Shall I never see thee again? — There 
is a death-glance in the feeling! Not see thee j 
again? — Away! Stella! (She seizes the por- 
trait.) And must I leave thee behind? (She ( 
takes a knife and begins to pry 014 1 the nails . ) j 
Oh, would that I could be free from thought ! , 
Would that I might breathe out my life in j 


heavy sleep, in rapturous tears! The truth is 
1 and must be that thou art wretched ! — ( Turn- 
ing the painting into the moonlight.) Ah ! Fer- 
nando ! when thou earnest to me, and my 
heart sprang to meet thee, didst thou not 
place reliance on thy faith, thy goodness! — 
Didst thou not feel what a san< 5 tuary was ready 
for thee, when my heart opened to receive 
thee? — And thou didst not shrink back at my 
presence? Thou didst not sink! thou didst 
not escape ?— Thou wast able to pluck my in- 
nocence, my happiness, my life, like a flower, 
for mere pastime, and cast it aside thought- 
lessly upon the way? — Noble? ha! noble! 
Mv youth — my golden days! — And thou car- 
riedst this deep treachery 111 thy heart! — Thy 
wife! thy daughter! — And my soul wa^ free, 
pure as a spring morning ! — All, all, a hope ! — 
Where art thou, Stella ? — ( Gazing at the por- 
trait.) So great! so flattering! — It was this 
expression that brought me to ruin ! — I hate 
thee! — A wav! turn away! So dreamy! so 
dear ! — Nr), no ! — Spoiler ! — Me ? — Me ? — 
Thou? — Me ? — ( Sh e thrusts th e dagger at the 
painting. ) Fernando! — (She tu rns away , 
drops the knife , and with a torrent of tears 
kneels before the chair.) Dearest! dearest! 
'Tis vain, *tL vain ! 

Enter Servan'1. 

Servant. Your ladyship! According to 
vour command the horses are at the back 
garden gate. Your linen is packed ! Don’t 
forget to take money. 
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Stella. The painting! ('Servant picks up 
the knife and cuts the painting from the ft ante 
and rolls it.) Here is money. 

Servant. But why? 

Stella. (Standing motionless a moment , 
looking up and around. ) Come ! [Exit. 

Hall. 

Fernando. (Alone.) Leave me! leave 
me! Lo! now it seizes me again with all its 
horrible confusion ! — So chill, so fearful lies 
all before me — as though the world were j 
naught — as though I had committed no wrong I 
therein. — And the world! — Ha! I am no j 
more wretched than you. What have ye to de- - 
mand of me ? — What is the end of the thought ? 
— Here! and here! From one end to the 
other! Everything thought of! and thought 
of again and again ! and evermore terrifying, 
more horrible! (Holding his forehead .) It 
comes to this at last ! Nothing before, noth- • 
ing back of me ! Nowhere help, nowhere j 
counsel ! — And these two, these three noblest | 
and best of women on the earth — wretched 
through me! — wretched without thee! — Alas! 
still more wretched with me — If I could mourn, 
could doubt, could beg for forgiveness— could in 
dull hope spend but one hour — could lie at their 
feet and enjoy the bliss of wretchedness ih sym- 
pathy ! And where are they? Stella ! thou liest 
prone, thou gazest up to heaven and criest in de- 
spair: “ What crime have I, poor blossom, done, 
that Thy wrath so crushes me? What was my 
sin that Thou should’st lead this villain to me ?* 1 
Cecilia! my wife! oh, my wife! — Misery! 
misery ! deep misery ! — What beatitudes united 
to make me wretched! Husband! Father! 
Lover! — The noblest and best of women! — 
Thine! thine! — Canst thou comprehend this, 
this threefold, unspeakable delight? — And 
now it is this that affecfis thee so, that tears 
thee in pieces ! — Each demands me absolutely ! 
And I ? — Here it is over ! — Deep, unfathom- 
able ! — She will be wretched ! — Srella ! thou art 
wretched! — Of what have I robbed thee? — 
The consciousness of thyself, thy young life! 
Stella! — And I am so cold? (He takes a 
pistol from the table.) Yet whatever may 
come ! — ( He loads.) 

Enter Cecilia. 

Cecilia. My best beloved ! How is it 
with us? (She looks at the pistol.) That 
looks as if thou wert ready for a journey ! (Fer- 
nando lays it down.) My friend, thou seemest 
to me serene. Can I speak one word with thee? 


Fernando. What will'st thou, Cecilia? 
What will'st thou, my wife? 

Cecilia. Call me not so until I have 
finished speaking. We are now indeed very 
much perplexed ! Cannot this be regulated ? 
I have suffered much, and hence want no 
violent resolutions! Dost thou understand 
me, Fernando? 

Fernando. I hear. 

Cecilia. Take it to heart ! I am only a 
woman, a sorrowful, mourning woman; but 
my soul is full of resolution! — Fernando! — I 
have resolved ! — I leave thee ! 

Fernando. (Derisively.) Dost thou mean 
it? 

Cecilia. Dost thou think that one must 
go away secretly in order to take leave of what 
one loves? 

Fernando. Cecilia! 

Cecilia. I am not reproaching thee ! and 
I do not believe that I am sacrificing thee so 
very much ! Till now I mourned the loss of 
thee ; I grieved over what I could not change. 
Now I find thee again ; thy presence gives me 
new life, new power! Fernando! I feel that 
my love for thee is not selfish ! is not the pas- 
sion of a mistress who would give everything 
to get possession of the entreated objedt. 
Fernando ! m\ heart is warm and full for 
thee! It is the feeling that a wife has who 
from love itself can offer up her love ! 

Fernando. Never ! never ! 

Cecilia. Thou art angry? 

Fernando. Thou torturest me! 

Cecilia. Thou shalt yet be happy! I have 
my daughter — and a friend in thee! We will 
part, without a separation. I will live at a 
distance from thee, and remain a witness of thy 
happiness. Thy confidante will I be; thou 
shalt pour thy joy and sadness into my bosom. 
Thy letters shall be my only life; and mine 
to thee shall come as a precious visit. And 
thus thou wilt remain mine, thou wilt not be 
banished with Stella to a distant corner of the 
earth ; we will love each other, share in each 
other’s lot ! And thus, Fernando, give me 
thy hand on it ! 

Ffrnando. As a jest this would be too 
horrible; as meant in earnest, it is incompre- 
hensible! Let it turn as it will, my dearest ! 
Cold reason will not untie this knot. What 
thou saves t sounds beautiful, tastes sw r eet. 
Who would not feel that far more is hidden 
under what thou sayest than thou dreamest of, 
that thou deceivest thyself, while thou allayest 
thy tormenting feelings with a deceptive, 
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chimerical consolation. No, Cecilia! my wife, 
no ! thou art mine — I remain thine ! — What 
effect have words? Why should I lay before 
thee the whys and wherefores? The reasons 
are so many lies. I remain thine, or — 

Cecilia. Well, then ! — And Stella? (Fer- 
nando starts up and walks wildly up ami down.) 
Who deceives himself deafens his torments 
through a cold, unfeeling, thoughtless, transi- 
tory consolation ! Yes, you men know your- 
selves ! 

Fernando. Do not boast of thy equanim- 
ity. — Stella! she is unhappy! She will weep 
out her days far from thee and me ! Let her ! 
Let me ! 

Cecilia. Loneliness, I believe, would do 
her heart good ; the knowledge that we were 
united would be good for her tender affedlion. 
Now she is covering herself with bitter re- 
proaches. She would think if I left thee now 
that I was more unhappy than I reallyam; 
for she judges me by herself! She would not 
live in peace, she would not be able to love 
me, angel that she is, if she felt that her hap- 
piness was stolen. It is better for her — 

Fernando. Let her go away ! let her go 
into a nunnery ! 

Cecilia. Yes ; but when that thought comes 
into my mind, I say: Why should she then be 
placed within the cloister walls? What is her 
sin, that she must sacrifice her most blooming 
years, the years of abundance, of ripening 
hopes, that she must weep in despair on the 
edge of the precipice? that she must be sepa- 
rated from her beloved world so dear to her— 
from him whom she loves so warmly? from 
him who — for you do love her, do you not, 
Fernando ? 

Fernando. Ha! what dost thou mean? Art 
thou an evil spirit in the shape of my wife? 
Why dost thou torment my heart? Why dost 
thou torture the lacerated? Am I not suffi- 
ciently shaken, torn, tossed? God have pity 
upon thee ! 

[He throws himself into an arm-chair. 

Cecilia. ( Goes to him and takes his hand. ) 
There was once upon a time a count — (Fer- 
nando attempts to spring up ; Cecilia restrains 
him ) — a German count. Him a feeling of 
duty drove from his spouse, from his estate to 
the holy land — 

Fernando. Ha ! 

Cecilia. He was a gentleman ; he loved 
his wife, he bade her farewell, intrusted to 
her care the management of his affairs, em- 
braced her and departed. He journeyed 


I through many lands, fought, and was cap- 
j tured. The daughter of his master had com- 
I passion on his slavery ; she loosed his bonds, 
they fled. She was his companion through all 
i the risks of the war, his beloved armor-bearer. 

! Crowned with vidtorv, the time came to re- 
; turn — to his noble wife! And his maiden? 

He felt the impulse of humanity — he believed 
| in humanity — and took her with him. — Behold, 

| the glorious lady of his home hastens out to 
, meet him, sees all her faithfulness, all her 
| honor rewarded ; she holds him in her arms 
! again. And then side by side with him, his 
j knights, with pride and proud respect dis- 
; mount from their steeds upon the ancestral 
I soil ; his servants unpack the booty and 
! lay it at her feet ; and she stores it away 
i in all her treasuries, decorates her castle with 
| it, shares it with her friends. — “ Dear, noble 
| wife, the greatest treasure is \et to come !” — 
j Who is it that all veiled steps with the throng 
1 an igh ? Lightly she dismounts from her palfrey ! 

; “ Here!” cries the count, taking her by the 
| hand and leading her to his wife, “ here ! see 
j the whole — and take it from her hand* again, 
take it from her hands again ! She hath un- 
j loosed the chains from my neck, she hath 
| commanded the winds, she hath gained me, 

! saved me, waited upon me ! What is my 
indebtedness to her? Here she is in your 
(power! Give her her reward !” (Fernando 
! with his arms spread out on the table sobs 
\ bitterly .) On her neck the faithful wife cried, 

( amid a thousand tears she cried : “ Take all 
i that I can give thee ! Take half of him who 
is wholly thine ! Take him absolutely ! Leave 
: him absolutely to me! Each of us shall possess 
I him without robbing the other !” “And/’ 

1 she cried on his neck, at his feet, “ we are 
■ thine!” They grasped his hands, clung to 
! him — and God in heaven rejoiced in their love 
I and his holy vicar gave his blessing thereunto! 

And their happiness and their love sanctified 
I one dwelling, one bed and one tomb. 

Fernando. God in heaven ! what a ray 
of hope here is kindled ! 

Cecilia. She is here! she is ours! (At 
the library door.) Stella ! 

Fernando. Let her be ! let me be ! 

[ About to go away. 

Cecilia. Wait ! Listen to me ! 

! Fernando. We have had enough of words. 
Wiiat can be, will be. Leave me! At this 
moment I am not yet ready to stand before 
you both ! [Exit. 

Cecilia. Unhappy man! Always so taciturn, 
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always opposed to the friendly word that would 
set everything to rights, and she is just the 
same! Yet I must succeed ! (At the door.) 
Stella ! Hear me ! Stella ! 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Call her not ! She is resting; after 
her heavy sorrows she is resting a moment. 
She suffers terribly : I fear, my mother, lest it 
be from purpose, I fear that she is dying. 

Cecilia. What dost thou say? * 

Lucy. It was not medicament that she 
swallowed, I am afeared ! 

Cecilia. And can I have hoped in vain ? 
Oh, that thou mayest be in error ! — Terrible — 
terrible ! 

Stella. (At the door.) Who calls me? 
Why do ve wake me? What o’clock is’t? 
Why so early ? 

Lucy. It is not early ; it is evening ! 

Stella. ’Tis right, ’ tis good : evening for 
me ! 

Cecilia. And dost thou deceive us? 

Stella. Who deceived thee? Thyself! 

Cecilia. I brought thee back, I hoped ! 

Stella, P'or me there is no abiding. 

Cecilia. Alas, I would have sent for thee, 
would have journeyed, would have hastened to 
the end of the world ! 

Stella. I am at the end ! 


Cecilia. ( To Lucy, who has meantime been 
in anguish, hurrying this way arid that.) Why 
dost thou delay? Hasten, call aid ! 

Stella. ( Holding Lucy back. ) Nay! re- 
main ! ( She leans on both and they come to the 

front.) On your arm I thought to go through 
life ; thus lead me to the grave ! 

[ They lead her slowly to the foreground and 
place her in a chair at the right. 

Cecilia. Away, Lucy, away ! Help! help! 

[Exit Lucy. 

Stella. My help has come ! 

Cecilia. How different it is from what I 
expected, from what I hoped ! 

Stella. Thou kind friend, full of patience, 
full of hope ! 

Cecilia. What a horrible fate ! 

Stella. Deep wounds are made by the 
fates, but often they can be healed. Wounds 
that the heart makes on the heart, that the 
heart makes on itself are incurable, and so — 
let me die ! 

Enter Fernando. 

Fernando. Was Lucy too hasty, or is the 
tidings true? Oh, let it not be true, or I shall 
curse thy courage, Cecilia, thy forbearance ! 

Cecilia. My heart makes me no reproaches. 
Good will is higher than all consequences. 
Hasten for aid ! She still lives, is still ours ! 
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Stella. ( Who looks up and seizes Fer- 
nando’s hand . ) Welcome ! Give me thy 
hand! {To Cecilia.) And also thine 1 All 
for love’s sake was the fate of my life. All 
for love’s sake, and so now mv death ! In 
the most sacred moments we are silent and 
understand each other. (She tries to put the 
hands of the husband and wife together .) And 
now let me hold my peace and rest. 

[She falls on her left arm which is resting on 
the table . 

Fernando. Yes, we will keep silence, 
Stella, and rest ! 

[He goes slowly towards the door at the left . 

C eci li a . (In impatient excitement. ) Lucy 
does not come ! No one comes !• Can the 
house, can the neighborhood be a wilderness? 
Control thyself, Fernando. She still lives! 
Hundreds have arisen from the bed of death, 
have even arisen from the grave ! Fernando ! 
She still lives. And even if every earthly 
means fail us and there is no leech, no 
medicament here, yet there is One in heaven 
who hears us. (On her knees, near Stella.) 
Hear me, oh, hear me, God ! Preserve her to 
us! let her not die ! (Fernando has taken a 
pistol with his left hand and is going slcruly 
away . (Cecilia, as before , holding Stella’s 
left hand.') Yes, she lives; her hand, her dear 
hand is still warm. I will not let thee go, I 
cling to thee with the whole force of faith and 
love. No, it is no delusion. Instant prayer 
is stronger than human means ! ( Standing up 

and looking around her.) He is gone, the 
silent man, the hopeless! Whither? Oh, 
may it be that he has not attempted the step 
to which his whole stormy life ever pointed ! 


Let me follow him ! (She is about to hasten 
out , but stops and looks back at Stella.) And 
must she lie helpless here? Great God! And 
thus at this horrible moment between these two 
whom I cannot separate and cannot unite ! 

[A shot is heard in the distance. 

Cecilia. God ! 

[She wants to go in the direction of the shot. 

Stella . ( Painfully lifting herself up. ) What 
was that? Cecilia, thou art standing so far 
from me ! come nearer, do not leave me ! I 
am so timid ! Oh, my agony! I sec a stream 
of blood ! Is it my blood? It is not my 
blood ! I am not wounded but I am sick unto 
death ! — It is my blood ! 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Help, mother, help! I am going 
for help, for the physician; am hurrying mes- 
sengers away ! But alas ! quite different aid 
is needed ! My father falls by his own hand ! 
He is lying in his blood ! (Cecilia tries to go, 
Lucy holds her back.) Not there, my mother! 
What is done is beyond help, and arouses 
despair ! 

Stelia. ( Who partially standing has been 
listening attentively, seizes Cecilia’s hand.) 
And can it be so? (Standing up and leaning 
on Cecilia and Lucy.) Come! I feel strong 
again ; let us go to him ! There let me die! 

Cecilia. Thou totterest. thy knees do not 
hold thee. From my limbs also the strength 
has fled. 

Stella. ( Sinks denvn upon the chair again.) 
To the purpose then ! Go thou then to him, 
to whom thou belongest ! Catch his last sigh, 
his last death-rattle ! He is thy spouse ! Dost 
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thou hesitate? I beg, I implore thee! Thy ; 
delay makes me restless ! ( With emotion , but : 

weak.) Remember he is alone, and go! 

[£xit Cecilia, hastily. 

Lucy. I will not leave thee, I will remain 
with thee ! 

Stella. No, Lucy, if thou desirest my hap- 
piness then hasten ! Away ! away ! let me 
rest ! The w ings of love are palsied ! they 


cannot bear me to him. Thou art fresh a»d 
young! Let duty be a<5tive where love is 
dumb ! Away to him to whom thou belong- 
ed ! He is thy father ! Dost thou know what 
that means? Away, if thou lovest me, if thou 
w'ilt calm me ! 

[Lucy slowly turns away , and exit. 

Stella. (Sinking.) And I die alone ! 







DRAMATIS PERSO SA 


\\ ILL] am. a merchant. 
Marian, his sister. 
Farr i a us. 

Pom man. 





William. (Seated at a desk 702 th account 
books and papers.) Ttvo new customers again 
this week! If one lifts his hand, there is 
alwav» something happens; even if it\ little 
it counts up in tne long run, and a small game 
gives its own pleasure, though the gain’s small, 
and little losses can be borne with equanimity. 
(Enter Postman* .) What is it ? 

Postman*. A registered letter for twenty 
ducats, half paid. 

William. Good ! Very good ! Put it 
down on my account. (Exit Postman * .) 
I didn’t want to keep suing all day long 
that I was expecting this. ( Contemplating 
the letter.) Now I can pav Fabricius right 
off, and not abuse his kindness any longer. 
Yesterday he said to me: I am coining 

round to see you to-morrow.” I was sorry 
to hear it. I knew that he wouldn’t dun 
me, and for that very reason his presence i> a 
kind of double dun. (He opens the packet 
and counts.) In the good old times when I 
kept up a rather gayer establishment than this 
I couldn’t bear these silent creditors at all. 
Anvone who importunes me, who bores me, 
deserves nothing but the cold shoulder and all 
that that implies; while he who hold'' his peace 
touches my heart, and appeals to me in the 
most importunate way, since he puts it upon me 


to make his demand for him. ( lit pi/tw ntonex 
upon the tabic.) Good God ! how I thank Thee 
that I am out of mv trouble and on my feet 
again. ' He takes up a book.) Ti:y !>1 e-sing 
at retail 01 me who haw waited Th\ gifts 
wholesale. — And m; — can I express it? — Yet 
’tn not for me that Thou ait doing am more 
than 1 am doing for nn^elf. If it were not 
for that dear good creature, should I be sitting 
here settling up lo^e-? O Marian! If you 
onh knew tnat he whom \ou call \ our brother 
is working for you with a ven different heart, 
with very different hopes. — Mavbe! — all' — 
but it is cruel’ — She lo\es me — certain!) — but 
as a brother. — No! how absurd ! Thi- b un- 
belief, and that has never \et bred any good. 
Marian! I will be happy: and Mialt thou, 
Marian ! 

Enter Marian. 

Marian. What do you want, brother? 

You called me. 

Win. mm. No. I did not. Marian. 

Marian. Did something acx \ou that you 
conjured me out of the kitchen? 

Win i am. It was spirits that you heard. 

Marian. Yerv well. W>iham! Only I 

know your voi< e quite too wril. 

Wn 1 1 am. Come, now. what are you doing 
out theie ? 
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Marian. I’ve only been plucking a couple 
of pigeons, because Fabricius is going to take 1 
supper with us this evening. i 

William. Perhaps he will. I 

Marian. They’ll be done soon ; you must \ 

not say anything about it till afterwards. I 
want him to teat h me his new song. 

William. Do you like to study with 
him? ! 

Marian. He can sing lovely songs. And 
when afterwards you sit at table and your head 
nods, then 1 will begin. For I know that you » 
laugh at me when I sing any of your favorite ! 
songs. * ; 

William. Have you noticed that in me? 

Marian. Certainly; whoever failed to 
notice what you nien folks do? But if you : 
don’t want me for anything, I’m off again; i 
for I have still all sorts of things to do. Good- 
by. — Now give me ju^t one kiss. 

William. If the pigeons are well roasted 
I will give you a kis-» for dessert. 

Marian. It’s detestable that brothers should 
be so cross. If Fabricius or any other nice 
young man dared to steal a kis^ they would 
jump over high walls for the chance, and that 
man there scorns the one that I want to give 
him. — Now I’m going to burn up the pigeons. 

[Exit. ! 

\\ illiam. The angel, the dear angel ! How j 
can 1 restrain myself from taking her into my : 
arms and telling her everything? — Dost thou I 
look down upon us from heaven, O lady, w’ho 
didst give this treasure into my keeping ? — Yes, j 
those above know about us here, they know 1 
about us! — Charlotte, thou could’st not re- 
ward my love to thee more gloriously, more 
sacredly than bv leaving thy daughter in my i 
care. Thou gavest me all that I lacked, thou • 
madest life dear to me. I loved her as thy , 
child — and now \ Yet it is as though I were ' 
deceived. Methinks I see thee again, me- . 
thinks Fate has given thee back to me again 
with youth renewed, so that I now mav remain 1 
and dwell with thee in union as in that first 
dream of life I w*as not allowed to do and had | 
no right to do. O joy ! joy ! Give the whole 
measure of thy blessing, Father in heaven ! 

Enter Fabricius. | 

Fabricius. Good-evening. \ 

William. I am very happy, mv dear Fa- 
bricius; everything good has come to me this 
evening. However, let ns not speak of busi- 
ness now. There lie vour three hundred dol- 
lars. Pocket ’em quick. My I. O. U. you 


can return to me at your convenience. And 
now let us have a little talk. 

Fabricius. If you need the money longer — 

William. If I need it again, well and 
good; I’m always deeply indebted to you. 
But now take it. — Listen 1 The memory of 
Charlotte came back to me again this evening 
with eternal freshness and life. 

Fabricius. That is a frequent occur- 
rence. 

William. You ought to have known her. 
I tell you she was one of the most magnificent 
of creatures. 

Fabricius. She was a widow ; how did 
you come to know her? 

William. So pure and stately. Yesterday 
I was reading over one of her letters. You 
are the only man who has ever known any- 
th i n g abo u t i t . [ Goes to the portfolio. 

Fabricius. (Aside.) If he would only 
spare me this time ! I have heard the story so 
many, many times before. As a general thing 
I like to hear him tell it, for it always comes 
from his heart ; but to-day I have quite dif- 
ferent things on my mind, and yet I want to 
keep him in good humor. 

William. It was during the early days of 
our acquaintance. “The world will become 
dear to me again,” she wrote; “I had cut my. 
self loose from it. but it will be dear to me 
again through you. My heart reproaches me; 
I feel that I am going to be a cause of soirow 
to you and myself. Six months ago I was 
ready to die. and now I feel so no longer.” 

Fabric ius. A lovely soul. 

William. The earth was not worthy of 
her. Fabricius, I’ve told you many times 
before that through her I became quite a dif- 
ferent man. I cannot describe the pain that 
I felt when I looked back and saw how I had 
squandered my paternal inheritance. I could 
not offer her my hand, could not make her lot 
more endurable. I felt then for the first time 
the necessity to earn a suitable support ; to 
extricate myself from the slothfulness in which 
I was drifting along day after day. I went to 
work — but what did that amount to? — I kept 
at work, and thus a wearisome year passed 
away; at last came a ray of hope; my pittance 
increased visibly — then she died.— I could not 
stay. You have no idea how I suffered. No 
longer could I behold the region where I had 
lived with her. or leave the sacred soil w’here 
she rested. She wrote me just before she 
died. [ Taking a letter from the portfolio. 

Fabricius. It is a splendid letter ; you read 
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it to me only a short time ago. Hark, \\ il- who shortly afterwards followed her mother, 
liam — If she had only lived, you would have had at 

William. I know it by heart, and yet I least something of hers', you would have had 
read it again and again. When I see her some interest through which vour cares and 
writing, the sheet on which her hand rested, your grief might ha\e been appeased, 
it seems to me as if she were here again. She William. (Turning eagerly to him.) Her 
is still here. ( The voice of a child crying is ' daughter? It was an exquisite flower that she 
heard.) I wonder why Marian can’t be sen- intrusted to me. What fate has done for me 
sible ! There, she’s got our neighbor’s young- is beyond words to express. Fabncius — if I 
ster again ; every day she comes romping could only tell you all — 
round with him and disturbs me just at the Fabricius. If there is anything on thy 

wrong moment. (At the door.) Marian, be heart — 

still with the child, or send him home if he’s William. Why should I not? 

naughty. We want to talk. Marian. ( Coming in with a little hoy.) He 

[He stands, full of emotion, wants to sav gbod-night, brother. You must 
Fabricius. You ought not to bring up not scowl at him, nor at me either. You 
these rerolle&ions so frequently. always say that you would like to be married 

William. These are the very lines; these and have*lots of children. One couldn’t hold 
were the last that she wrote. The farewell them in such a way that they would never cry 
sigh of the departing angel. (He folds the \ and never disturb you. 

letter again.) You are right, it is sinful, j William. Hut” they would be my own 

How seldom are we worthy of recalling the children. 

bitter-sweet moments of our past lives! Marian. Maybe there would be a dif- 

Fabricius. Your story always goes to my ; ference in that, 
heart. You told me that she left a daughter, | Fabricius. Do you think so, Marian? 
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Marian. It would be too lovely for any- 
thing. (She kneels before the child a fid kisses 
him.) I love little Christopher so dearly! 
If he were only my own ! — He already knows 
his letters ; I have been teaching him. 

William. And so you think that a child of 
your own at his age would know how to read? 

Marian. Why certainly ! for all day long 
I wouldn’t do anything else but take him out 
to walk and teach him and feed him and dress 
him and everything else. 

Fabricius. And your husband ? 

Marian. He would have to help; his love 
for him would be as great as mine. But Chris- 
topher has got to go home and wants to say 
good-night. (She leads him to William.) 
Here ! give \our hand like a good little boy; 
that’s a nice boy ! 

Fabricius. (Aside.) She is the loveliest 
creature; I must tell her my hojies ! 

Marian. {Leading the child to Fabricius.) 
Here ! shake hands with this gentleman too ! 

William. (Aside.) She shall be mine ! I 
will — no ! I do not deserve it! ( To Marian.) 
Marian, take the child away and entertain 
Fabricius till supper-time. I am going out 
for a little run : I’ve been sitting aW day long. 
(Exit Marian.) Just one good full breath of 
the fresh air this lovely star-light night ! — My 
heart is so full ! — I shall be back direCtlv 

[Exit. 

Fabricius. Make an end to thy suspense, 
Master Fabricius! If thou bearest it any 
longer, the matter won’t be any nearer con- 
clusion. Thou hast made up thy mind. 
Good ! Admirable ! Thou wait still help 
her brother; and she — she does not love me 
as I love her, that’s certain. But it isn’t in 
her to love passionately; she isn’t that kind 
of a woman. Dear girl! She hasn’t the 
slightest idea that I feel anything else but 
friendship for her! O Marian, we shall get 
along famously ! This opportunity is just 
what I should have washed it to be ! I must 
explain to her my intentions ! And if her 
heart does not scorn me — anyway, I am sure 
of her brother ! 

Enter Marian. 

Fabricius. Have you sent the little fellow 
home ? 

Marian. I should love to have kept him 
here ; but I know that my brother does not 
like him, and so I let him go. Many and 
many a time the little rascal has begged me to 
let him sleep here all night. 


Fabricius. But don’t you ever get tired 
of him ? 

Marian. Oh, no, indeed ! He is as wild 
as he can be the whole day, but when I go to 
put him to bed he is as good as a kitten ! 
He’s a little flatterer, and he loves to kiss me; 
sometimes I can’t get him to sleep at all. 

Fabricius. (Half aside.) What a sw r eet 
nature ! 

Marian. He loves me even better than 
his ow n mother. 

Fabricius. You are also a mother to him. 
(Marian stands lost in thought ; Fabricius 
gazes at her for some moments .) Does the 
name of mother make you sad ? 

Marian. Not exaCUy sad ; but I was think- 
ing 

Fabricius. What were you thinking about, 
sweet Marian ? 

Marian. I was thinking — oh, nothing, 
nothing. Sometimes it seems very strange 
to me. 

Fabricius. Haven’t you ever had any 
longings to — 

Marian. What were you going to ask? 

Fabricius. Can Fabricius presume so far ? 

Marian. No, I have never had any long- 
ings, Fabricius. And if ever any such thought 
flashed through my head, it was gone in an 
( instant. To leave my brother would be un- 
endurable — impossible for me — no matter how 
attractive any other prospcCt might be. 

! Fabricius. Now that is strange ! If you 
lived near him in the same city, you wouldn’t 
call that leaving him, would you? 

Marian. Oh, never, never speak of such 
a thing ! Who would keep house for him ? 
Who would take care of him? Let a servant 
take my place? Or let him get married ? No, 
indeed, that couldn’t be ! 

Fabricius. Couldn’t he go and live with 
you? Mightn’t your husband be his friend ? 
Couldn’t you three live together just as happily 
as now, even happier? Couldn’t your brother 
be in this way assisted in his perplexing busi- 
, ness cares? Think what such a life might be ! 

I Marian. It can easily be imagined. And 
when I think about it, it is quite possible. But 
then again, it seems to me as though it would 
' never come about. 

! Fabricius. I don’t understand you. 

Marian. It is just so now'. When I wake 
in the morning I listen to hear if my brother is 
up before me : if no one is stirring, quick as a 
flash I get out of bed and run to the kitchen 
and build a fire, so that the water is thoroughly 
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heated, and then the maid conies down, and I 
niv brother has his coffee as soon as he ojiens 
his eyes ! ! 

Fabricius. What an admirable housewife ! i 
Marian. And then I sit down and knit 
stockings for him, and keep very happy, and I 
measure a dozen times to see if they are long i 
enough yet and if they set well round the calf, j 
and if the feet are not too short, until he some- I 
times actually gets vexed. It isn’t that I i 
always want to be trying them on, but it 
seems to me that I must have something to do 
near him, as though he ought to see me at 
least once when lie has been writing a couple 
of hours; he can’t be gloomy with me, for 
it always brightens him up to see me. I can 
read it by his eyes if he will not let me know 
any other way. Often I laugh in my sleeve, 
because he adts as though he were solemn or 
angry. He is wise, for if he didn’t I should j 
plague him all day long. j 

Fabricius. He is a lucky man. j 

Marian. No, I am the lucky one. If I ( 
hadn’t him I shouldn’t know what to do in ; 
this world. I do everything for myself, how- 
ever. and it seems to me as if I did everything 
for him, because even when I am working for I 
myself I am always thinking of him. 1 

Fabricius. And now if >ou did everything 
for a husband, how absolutely happy lie would 
be! How grateful he would be, and what a 
contented life you would lead ! j 

Marian. Many times I imagine it to my- I 
self, and tell myself a long story, as I sit and ; 
knit, or sew, how everything might be and . 
would be ! But when I come back to the 1 
reality, then I know that it will never come : 
to pass. 

Fabricius. Whv not? 

Marian. Where should I find a spouse 1 
who would like it if I said “ I will love \ou!” 
but had to add to it “ You cannot be clearer 
to me than my brother ; I must take care of 
him just as I always have done.” Ah! you t 
see it is impossible. 

Fabricius. You would after a while help 
}otir husband in the same way ; you would " 
transfer your love to him. 

Marian. Ah! there lies the trouble. Cer- 1 
tain ly, if love could be taken and exchanged 
like money, or if \ou could go to a different 
lord and master every quarter as servants do, ; 
it would be a different thing. But with a has- ' 
band everything would have to become exactly 
as it already is here, and that could never be. 
Fabricius. That is a stumbling-block. , 


Marian. I don’t know why it is; but 
when he sits at table and leans his head on 
his hand and looks down and seems full of 
anxiety, I could sit for hours and gaze at him. 
He is not handsome, I *a\ to in) self often- 
times, and yet I love to look at him. Of 
course 1 feel that it is on my account that he 
is anxious ; the first glance that he gives me 
when he looks up tells me so, and that is a 
good deal. 

Fabricius. It’s everything, Marian. And 
a husband who would care for you — 

Marian. There is one thing more, and 
that’s moods. William also has his mood*; 
but when he has them they do not trouble me : 
but in anybody else they would be unendurable. 
He easily loses his temper; oftentimes it pain* 
me. If in surh unhappy moments he impulses 
a kind, sympathetic, loving effort to c lieer him, 
I confess it touches me, but only for an instant, 
and if I reprove him it i* rather because 
he does not appreciate my love for him than 
because I love him the less. 

Fabric ius. But suppose there were some 
one who, in spite of all that, were bold enough 
to offer you his hand. 

Marian. But there i*n’t anv such person ! 
And even then the question would arise whether 
I should be equally daring. 

Fabricius. Why should you not? 

Marian. But there’s no su< h person. 

Fabric its. Marian, there is. 

Marian. Fabricius ! 

Fabricius. You see him before you. Need 
I make a long defence? Shall I pour out be- 
fore you what my heart has so long treasured? 
I love you. You have known it long. I offer 
you my hand : that uni did not expect. Ne\er 
did I see a maiden who so little as you realized 
the facft that she moved the hearts of those 
who see her. Marian, it is not a fierv, im- 
pulsive suitor who talks with \ on ; I know you 
well ; I have chosen you deliberate! v; my house 
is all in order: will \ou be mine? I have had 
many experiences in love, and more than once 
I have vowed to end my days as an old bache- 
lor. But you have conquered me ! I)o not 
stand aloof from me ! You know me. I am 
a friend of your brother; you cannot con- 
ceive of a purer union. Open your heart to 
me ! Only one word, Marian ! 

Marian. Dear Fabricius, only allow me a 
little time. I like you. 

Fabricius. Tell me that you love me. I 
will give your brother his own place ; I will 
be a brother to him; together we will care for 
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him. My property added to his will help 
him over many an anxious hour ; he will gain 
fresh courage, he will — Marian, don’t let me 
have to persuade you ! \Jie seizes her hand. 

Marian. Fabricius, 1 never thought of 
such a tiling. What an embarrassing dilemma 
you have brought me into. 

Fabricius. Just one word ! may I hope? 

Marian. Speak with my brother! 

Fa br i ci us. ( Kneeling. ) A n gc 1 ! d arl i n g ! 

Marian. ( Silent for a moment.) Great 

heavens ! What have I done ! [Exit. 

Fabricius. She is thine! — I can well afford 
to let the dear little thing carets her brother ; 
that will soon cure itself when we come to get 
better acquainted, and he won’t lose anything 
by it. Ah. it does me good to be so in love 
again and to be loved again so luckily. It is 
a thing, however, for which one never really 
loses the taste. We will live together. If it 
had not been for that, long ago I should have 
enlarged somewhat the good man’s scrupulous 
economy. When I am his brother-in-law 
things will run smoother. He is becoming 
a regular hypochondriac with his everlasting 
reminiscences, doubts, business anxieties and 
mysteries. Everything will be lovely! He 
snail breathe freely again ; the girl will get a 
husband — that’s no trifle — and I — I shall get a 
wife honorably — and that’s worth something. 

Enter William. 

Fabricius. Did you have a good w-alk? 

William. I went up along the market and 
Church Street and back again by the Bourse. 
It always gives me a wonderful sensation to 
walk through the city at night. After the toil 
of the day most men are at rest, but others are 
hurrying to their night-work, and thus the 
little wheels of trade are constantly revolving. 

I took special pleasure in an old cheesemonger 
who, with her spectacles on her nose, was 
laying one piece after another on the scales, 
by the light of a candle end, and trimming off 
the edges until the purchaser got the quantity 
she wanted. i 

Fabricius. Every one has his own powers 
of observation. 1 think that there are few 
people on the street who would have stopped 
to gaze at an old cheese-woman and her 
glasses. 

William. In every one’s business gain 
is precious, and a small retail trade seems to 
me respectable since I know how costly a 
dollar is when it has to be earned a penny at 
a time. ( He stands a few moments lost in , 


thought.) I have had quite a wonderful ex- 
perience since I have been out. So many 
' things have come into my mind all at once 
and all in confusion — and that which troubled 
my heart to its deepest foundations. 

\He stops in a broum study. 

Fabricius. (Aside.) I a& like a fool. 
Just as soon as he comes in, the courage leaks 
out of my fingers’ ends to confess that I love 
i Marian. Yet I must tell him what has hap- 
! pened. (To WilliamJ William, tell me, 

; do you want to move from here? You have 
too little room and the rent is high. Do you 
know of any other rooms? 

William. (Absently.) No! 

| Fabricius. I thought perhaps we might 
j both help each other. I have my father’s 
! house and occupy only the upper floors; you 
; might take possession of the lower rooms. 
You are not likely to get married yet awhile. 
You can use the court and the w'arerooms for 
your business and give me a nominal rent, 
and so it would help both of us. 

William. You are very kind. Truly, I 
have often thought of this plan after I have 
been to visit you and seen so much wa>te 
room, when I have to put up with such narrow 
quarters. But there are reasons — we must 
let it go ; it is impossible. 

Fabricius. Why so? 

William. Supposing I were to marry im- 
mediately. 

Fabricius. That could be managed. You 
have plenty of room with your sister, and if 
; you had a wife there would be no trouble. 

| William. (Smiling.) And my sister? 

Fabricius. 1 would take her home with me, 
i in that case, f Willi am is silent.) And even 
■ if you didn’t. Ix*t me speak frankly — I love 
Marian ; let her be my wife ! 

William. What? 

1 Fabricius. Why not? Say yes. Listen 
to me, brother. I love Marian. I have thought 
it over this long time. She only, you only- 
can make me as happy as I can possibly be in 
this world. Give her to me! Give her to 
me ! 

William. (In confusion.) You do not 
know what you are asking. 

Fabricius. Ah! How could I know? Must 
I tell you all my w-ants and what I should have 
if she became my wife and you my brother-in- 
law? 

William. (Losing his self-possession.) 
Never ! never ! 

Fabricius. What is the reason? I am 
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sorrV . — Your aversion ! — If you are ever going 
to have a brother-in-law, as must come sooner 
or later, why not me? — Me whom you know, 
whom you love? At least I thought — 

William. Leave me ! — I cannot under- 
stand it. 

Fabricius. I must tell you all. On you 
alone depends my fate. Her heart is inclined 
towards me. You must have been that. She 
loves you better than she loves me, but I am 
content. She will come to love her husband 
better than her brother; I shall then stand in 
vour place, you in mine, and we shall all be 
satisfied. I never in my life knew of a 
union which seemed to promise a more beau- 
tiful human relationship. ('William speech- 
less.) To seal the holy compact, best friend, 
give me thy consent, thy sanction. Tell 
her that it rejoices you, that it makes you 
happy. I have her promise. 

William. Her promise ! 

Fabricius. She gave it in a parting glance 
which said more than if she had stayed to 
speak it. Her embarrassment and her love, 
her willingness and her hesitation, — it was 

lovely! 

William. No ! no ! 


! ceived you — she is not dead; this daughter is 
Marian ! — Marian is not my sister! 

Fabricius. I was not prepared for this 
revelation. 

William. This blow I ought to have ex- 
pected from you! — Why did 1 not follow the 
dictates of my heart and shut my house to 
you as to every one else, in the first days when 
I came here? To \ou alone I granted en- 
trance into this sanefuarv, and you succeeded 
in lulling my suspicions by \our kindness, 
your friendliness, jour encouragement, \our 
apparent coldness towards women. Just as I 
was, according to all appearances, her brother, 

! so I considered your feeiing for her a genuine 
brotherly one. And even if sometimes a 
suspicion arose in my mind, I put it away as 
ignoble, ascribed her affection for you to her 
angelic heart, which looks upon all the world 
with friendly glances. And you ! — And she! 

Fabricius. It is not right for me to listen 
longer and I have nothing to say. So good- 
by ! [Exit. 

William. Yes, go ! — You take all my hap- 
piness away with \ ou ! So undermined, so 
hopelessly destroyed are all my prospecls — my 
nearest hopes — suddenly ! All precipitated into 


Fabricius. I do not understand you. I ! the abyss — and with them the magic golden 
am sure that you have no prejudice against me, | bridge that was to bear me over to the bliss 
and yet why are you so opposed to me? Do j of paradise! — and through him, the traitor 


not be! Do not set yourself against her hap- who has so abused my frankness, my con- 
pinesS, against mine. — And I keep thinking fidence! O William, William! Hast thou 
that you will be happy with us. Do not re- gone so far as to be unjust to thy good friend? 


fuse thy acquiescence, thy friendly aoqui- j What sin has he committed? O Fate, thy 


escence in my wishes ! ('William still speech- 
less. with contending emotions.) I cannot com- 
prehend you — 

William. Marian? you want to marry her? 

Fabricius. What do you mean ? 

William. And she wants you ? 

Fabricius. She answered as becomes a 
modest maiden. 

William. Go ! go ! — Marian ! — I suspedled 
it, I foresaw it ! 

Fabricius. Only tell me — 

William. What shall I tell you? It was 
this that lay on my mind this evening, like a 
thunder-cloud. The lightning flashed, it 
struck! — Take her ! — take her! — My only 
treasure — my all ! ('Fabricius looks at him 


retribution weighs heavy upon me, and thou 
art just. — Why am I standing here? Why? 
Just at this moment? Forgive me! Have I 
not been punished for it? Forgive me ! It 
is long I have suffered infinitely. I seemed to 
love you; I believed that I loved you; with 
inconsiderate amiability, courtesies, I shut fast 
your heart and brought you pain. Forgive 
me and let me go ! Must I be so punished ? — 
Must I lose Marian? the last hope of mv life, 
the epitome of my solicitude. It cannot be ! 
it cannot be ! [He is silent. 

Mari a v. (Approaching with embarrass- 
ment. ) Brother. 

Willi \M. Ah ! 

Marian. Dear brother, you must forgive 


with astonishment.) Take her! And that you 
may know what you have taken from me — 
(Pause. He collects himself.) I have told 
\ ou of Charlotte, the angel, who was snatched ! 
from my arms and who left me her image, her 
daughter. — And this daughter — I have de- 


ine, I bother you about everything. You are 
vexed; I might have known it. I have done 
a piece of stupidity. — It is a most extraordi- 
nary thing to me. 

William. ( Collecting his thoughts.) What 
is the matter, my girl ? 
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Marian. I wish that I could tell it to you. 
Even thing is whirling about so in my head. 
Fabricius wants to marry me and I — 

William. ( Half bitterly .) Speak it out, 
you gave him your promise. 

Marian. No, not for the world ! Never 
will I marry him; I cannot marry him. 

William. How strange that sounds! 

Marian. Strange enough. You are very 
unkind, my brother; 1 should be glad to go 
away and wait a good long hour did not my 
heart oblige me to say fir>t and last: I cannot 
marry Fabricius. 

William. ( Standing up and taking Marian 
by the hand. ) How so, Marian ? 

Marian. He was here and he brought up 
so many reasons that I imagined that it would 
be possible. He was so importunate that 
without due consideration I told him to 
speak with you. He took this for yes, and in 
that very instant I felt that it could never | 
be. 

William. He has spoken to me. 

Marian. I beg of you, with all my heart 
and soul, by all the love which I have for you, 
by all the love which you feel for me, set it 
right again, tell him ! 

William. ( Aside. ) Merciful heavens ! 

Marian. Do not be angry! He will not 
be angry either. We will live just as we have 
always lived. For I could not live with any 
one besides you. It has always been deep in 
my soul, and this accident has brought it out, 
brought it out with emphasis that I love no 
one besides you ! 

William. Marian ! 

Marian. Kindest brother, I cannot tell 
you what has passed through my heart during 
these last moments. It seemed to me very 
much as it did lately, when there was a fire in 
the market, and first there was smoke and 
steam over everything, until all at once the fire 
caught the roof and then at last the whole 
house was one flame. Do not let me go ! Do 
not force me away from thee, my brother ! 

William. But it cannot always remain as 

it is| 

Marian. That is the very thing that 
troubles me so! I will gladly promise you 
not to get married ; I will always take care of 
you, always and always. A little distance up 
the street just such a brother and sister live 
together; I have often thought of it in fun: 
‘‘If I should get as old and wrinkled — pro- 
vided only we still lived together.” 

William. ( Mastering his heart , half aside . ) 


! If I can withstand this, I will never again get 
into such a tight place. 

| Marian. I know that you do not like it ; 

; of course you will marry in time, and I should 
| alwa\s be sorry if I could not love her as well 
1 as I love you. — No one loves you as well as I ; 

, no one could love you so. /'William essays 
\ to speak.) You are always so reserved ; I 
! always have it on my tongue’s end to tell you 
1 just how 1 feel and I do not dare. Thank 
i God, this accident has unlocked my lips! 

| William. Marian, say no more ! 
i Marian. You must not forbid me ! Let 
me tell you all ! Then I will go back to the 
kitchen and sit for days at a time at my work, 
seeing you only once in a while, as if to say: 
*‘Thou knowest my secret.” (William is 
speechless in the excess of his joy.) You might 
have known it long ago, you know how long, 
ever since our mother's death, as I grew up out 
of childhood and was alwa\s with you. See! 
I feel more contented to be near you than 
gratified by your more than fraternal watch- 
fulness. And gradually you so completely 
occupied my whole heart, my whole intellect, 
that now anj thing else would find it haid to 
get a resting-place. I know well that \ou 
have often laughed at me when I was reading 
novels: it happened once that I was reading 
“Julia Mandeville” and I asked if Henry, or 
j whatever his name was, did not look like you. 
| You laughed and I didn’t like it. So the next 
| time 1 kept quiet. But I w r as perfectly in 
I earnest about it; for whoever seemed to be 
the dearest, best men, they all looked to me 
like you. I saw you walking in the great gar- 
dens, and riding and travelling and fighting 
duels. \She laughs at the remembrance. 

William. What pleases you? 

Marian. Because I must also confess that 
if a lad s were very beautiful and very good and 
very much loved — and very much in love — it 
always seemed to be imself, except at the end 
when the disentanglement came and they got 
married after all the hindrances; but I am <er- 
| tai nly a very impulsive, fond , talkative creature ! 

William. Go on ! (Aside.) I must drink 
the cup of jov to the dregs ! God in heaven, 
keep me in my senses! 

Marian. Least of all could I endure it 
when I read of a couple of people loving each 
other, and finally finding out that they were 
relations, or were brother and sister. That 
“ Miss Fanny ” I could have burned alive! I 
cried so over it ! It is such a pathetic story. 

[jShe turns away and weeps bitterly. 
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William. (Taking her to his heart with a 
flood of tears . ) Marian ! my Marian ! 

Marian. William! no! no! never will I 
let thee go from me ! Thou art mine ! I will 
hold thee fast ! I will not let thee go ! 

Enter Fabricius. 

Marian. Ah, Fabricius, you come at the 
right time ! My heart is full and strong, so 
that I can tell you all. I did not give any 
promise. Be our friend \ but I can never 
marrv you ! 

Fabricius. (Cold ami bitter,) I foresaw 
it, William ! If you put all your weight on the 
scale, of course I should be found too light. 
I come back to put out of my heart what has 
no right there. I renounce all claims and 
perceive that things have already accommo- 
dated themselves ! At least lam glad tnat I 
am the innocent cause of it. 

William. Be not petulant at this mo- 


ment, and still more do not lose a sensation 
for which you would vainly seek in a pilgrim- 
age around the world ! Look at this creature 
— she is entirely mine — and yet she has not the 
slightest idea — 

Fabricius. (Half scornfully.) She does 
not know — 

Marian. What don’t I know? 

William. Could one tell a falsehood thus, 
Fabricius? 

Fabricius. ( Touched. ) She does not 
know ? 

William. I assure you. 

Fabricius. Live for each other then ! You 
are worthy of each other ! 

Marian. What does this mean? 

William. ( Taking her in his arms.) Thou 
art mine, Marian ! 

Marian Heavens! What does this mean? 
Can I give thee back this kbs! What a k le- 
thal was, my brother • 






William. Not the kiss of a reserved, ap- 
parently cold brother, but the kis^ of an eter- 
nally happy lover! (Kneeling.) Marian, 
thou art not my sister. Charlotte was thy 
mother, not mine. 

Marian. Thou! thou! 

William. Thy lover ! — From this moment 
forth, thy husband, unless thou srornest me. 

Marian. Tell me how it all came 
about ! 


Fabricii t s. Enjoy what God himself can 
only give once in a lifetime. Accept it, 
Marian, and ask no questions! — You will find 
time enough to make all explanations. 

Marian. (Looking at him.) No, it is im- 
possible ! 

William. My sweetheart, my wife ! 

Marian. (In his arms.) William! it is 
impossible ! 
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A TALE. 


T HE thick fog of an early autumnal morn- 
ing obscured the extensive courts which 
surrounded the prince’s castle, but through the 
mists, which gradually dispersed, a stranger 
might observe a cavalcade of huntsmen, con- 
sisting of horse and foot, already engaged in 
their earl\ preparations for the field. The 
active employments of the domestics were al- 
ready discernible. These latter were engaged 
in lengthening and shortening stirrup-leathers, 
preparing the rifles and ammunition, and ar- 
ranging the game-bags; whilst the dogs, im- 
patient of restraint, threatened to break away 
from the slips by which they were held. Then 
the horses became restive, from their own high 
mettle, or excited by the spur of the rider, who 
could not resist the temptation to make a vain 
display of his prowess, even in the obscurity 
by which he was surrounded. The cavalcade 
awaited the arrival of the prince, who was de- 
tained a little too long by the tender endear- 
ments of his young wife. 

Lately married, they thoroughly appreciated 
the happiness of their own congenial disposi- 
tions ; both were lively and animated, and 
each shared with delight the pleasures and 


pursuits of the other. The prince’s father 
had already survived and enjoyed that i>enod 
of life when one learns that all the members 
of a state should spend their time in diligent 
employments, and that every one should en- 
gage in some energetic occupation correspond- 
ing with his taste, and should by this means 
fir^t acquire, and then enjoy, the fruits of his 
labor. 

How far these maxims had proved successful 
might have been observed on this very day, 
for it was the anniversary of the great market 
in the town, a festival which might indeed l>e 
considered a species of fair. The prince had 
on the previous day conduced his wife on 
horseback through the busy scene, and had 
caused her to observe what a convenient ex- 
change was carried on between the productions 
of the mountainous districts and those of the 
plain, and he took occasion then and there to 
direCt her attention to the industrious char- 
acter of his subjects. 

But whilst the prince was entertaining him- 
self and his courtiers almost exclusively with 
subjects of this nature, and was perpetually 
employed with his finance minister, his chief 
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huntsman did not lose sight of his duty, and j waved her handkerchief as she observed, or 
upon his representation it was impossible, dur- ‘ rather fancied she observed, a momentary 
ing these favorable autumnal days, any longer t pause in the advance of the procession, 
to postpone the amusement of the chase, as : Her uncle Frederick was now announced, 
the promised meeting had already been several | and he entered the apartment, accompanied 
times deferred, not only to his own mortifica- j by an artist, bearing a large portfolio under 
tion, but to that of many strangers who had ! his arm. 

arrived to take part in the sport. * ‘ ‘ Dear cousin,” observed the worthy knight, 

The princess remained, lelu&antly, at home. } addressing her, “we have brought some sketches 
It had been determined to hunt over the distant ! of the ancestral castle for your inspedtion, to 
mountains, and to disturb the peaceful inhabit- i show how the old walls and battlements were 
ants of the forests in those distridls by an un- I calculated to afford defence and protection in 
expected declaration of hostilities. j stormy seasons and in years gone by, though 

Upon taking his departure, the prince re- they have tottered in some places, and in 
commended his wife to seek amusement in I others have covered the plain with their ruins, 
equestrian exercise, under the conduct of her Our efforts have been unceasing to render the 
uncle Frederick; “and I commend you, more- place accessible, since few spots offer more 
over,” he said, “to the care of our trusty beauty or sublimity to the eye of the aston- 
Honorio, who will act as your esquire, and j ished traveller.” 

pay you every attention:” and saying this as ; The prince continued, as he opened theport- 
he descended the stairs, and gave the proper : folio containing the different views: “Here, 
instructions to a comely youth who stood at : as you ascend the hollow way, through the 
hand, the prince quickly disappeared amid the ! outer fortifications, you meet the principal 
crowd of assembled guests and followers. ! tower, and a rock forbids all further progress. 

The princess, who had continued waving her ! It is the firmest of the mountain range. A 
handkerchief to her husband as long as he re- , castle has been erected upon it, so constructed 
mained in the court-yard, now retired to an , that it is difficult to say where the work of 

apartment at the back of the castle, which • nature ceases and the aid of art begins. At a 

showed an extensive prospect over the moun- little distance, side-walls and buttresses have 
tain, as the castle itself was situated on the been raised, the whole forming a sort of ter- 
brow of the hill, from which a view at once race. The height is surrouiftled by a wood, 
distant and varied opened in all directions. For upwards of a century and a half, no sound 
She found the telescope in the spot where it of an axe has been heard within these pre- 
had been left on the previous evening, when cincts, and giant trunks of trees appear on all 
they had amused themselves in surveying the sides. Close to the very w'alls spring the glossy 
landscape and the extent of mountain and maple, the rough oak and the tall pine. They 
forest amid which the lofty ruins of their oppose our progress with their boughs and 
ancestral castle were situated. It was a noble roots, and compel us to make a circuit to 
relic of ancient times, and shone out gloriously secure our advance. See how admirably our 
in the evening illumination. A grand but j artist has sketched all this upon paper; how 
somewhat inadequate idea of its importance 1 accurately he has represented the trees as they 
was conveyed by the large masses of light and ( become entwined amid the masonry of the 

shadow which now fell upon it. Moreover, by ; castle, and thrust their boughs through the 

the aid of the telescope, the autumnal foliage i opening in the walls. It is a solitude which 
was seen to lend an indescribable charm to the possesses the indescribable charm of display- 
prospedl, as it waved upon trees which had : ing the traces of human power long since 
grown up amid the ruins, undisturbed and un- ; passed away, contending with perpetual and 
molested for countless years. But the princess still reviving nature.” 

soon turned the telescope in the direction of a Opening a second pidture, he continued his 
dry and sandy plain beneath her, across which ■ discourse : “What say you to this representa- 
tive hunting cavalcade was expedted to bend , tion of the castle court, which has been ren- 
its course. She patiently surveyed the spot, : dered impassable for countless years by the 
and was at length rewarded, as the clear mag- falling of the principal tower? We endeav- 
nifying power of the instrument enabled her ored to approach it from the side, and in 
delighted eyes to recognize the prince and order to form a convenient private road were 
his chief equerry. Upon this she once more j compelled to blow up the old walls and vaults 
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with gunpowder. But there was no necessity 
for similar operations within the castle walls. 
Here is a flat rocky surface which has been 
levelled by the hand of nature, through which, 
however, mighty trees have here and there been 
able to strike their roots. They have thriven 
well, and thrust their branches into the very 
galleries where the knights of old were wont 
to exercise, and have forced their way through 
doors and windows into vaulted halls, from 
which they are not likely now to be expelled, 
and whence we, at least, shall not remove 
them. They have become lords of the terri- 
tory, and may remain so. Concealed beneath 
heaps of dried leaves we found a perfectly 
level floor, which probably cannot be equalled 
in the world. 

“ In ascending the steps which lead to the 
chief tower, it is remarkable to observe, in 
addition to all that we have mentioned above, 
how a maple tree has taken root on high, and 
has grown to a great size, so that in ascending 
to the highest turret to enjoy the pros]>ed, it 
is difficult to pass. And here you may refresh 
yourself beneath the shade, for even at this 
elevation the tree of which we speak throws 
its shadows over all around. 

“ We feel much indebted to the talented 
artist who, in the course of several views, 
has brought thus the whole scenery as com- 
pletely before us as if we had adually wit- 
nessed the original scene. He selected the 
most beautiful hours of the day and the most 
favorable season of the year for his task, to 
which he devoted many weeks incessantly. A 
small dwelling was erected for him and his 
assistant in a corner of the castle ; you can 
scarcely imagine what a splendid view of the 
country, of the court, and of the ruins he there 
enjoyed. We intend these pictures to adorn 
our country-house, and every one who enjoys 
a view of our regular parterres, of our bowers 
and shady walks, will doubtless feel anxious 
to feed his imagination and his eyes with an 
adual inspection of these scenes, and so enjoy 
at once the old and the new, the firm and the 
pliant, the indestructible and the young, the 
perishable and the eternal.” 

Honorio now entered and announced the 
arrival of the horses. The princess thereupon 
addressing her uncle, expressed a wish to ride 
up to the ruins and examine personally the 
subjects which he had so graphically described. 
“Ever since my arrival here,” she said, “this 
excursion has been intended, and I shall be 
delighted to accomplish what has been de- 


clared almost impracticable, and what the 
pictures show to be so difficult. 

“Not yet, my dear.” replied the prince; 
“these pictures only portray what the place 
will become; but many difficulties impede a 
! commencement of the work.” 

“But let us ride a little towards the moun- 
tain,” she rejoined, “if only to the beginning 
I of the ascent ; I have a great desire to-day to 
, enjoy an extensive prospeCt.” 
j “ Your desire shall be gratified,” answered 
the prince. 

| “But we will first direCt our course through 
I the town,” continued the lady, “and acro>s 
i the market-place, where a countless number 
j of booths wear the appearance of a small 
I town, or of an encampment. It seems as if 
all the wants and occupations of every family 
in the country were brought together and sup- 
plied in this one spot; for the attentive ob- 
server may behold here whatever man can 
i produce or require. You would suppose that 
money was wholly unnecessary, and that busi- 
I ness of every kind could be carried on by 
means of barter; and such in facl is the case. 

! Since the prince direded my attention to this 
; view yesterday, I have felt pleasure in observ- 
i ing the manner in which the inhabitants of 
: the mountain and of the valley mutually com- 
i prehend each other, and how both so plainly 
| speak their wants and their wishes in this 
place. The mountaineer, for example, has 
cut the timber of his forests into a thousand 
forms, and applied his iron to multifarious uses, 

1 while the inhabitant of the valley meets him 
with his various wares and merchandise, the 
' very materials and objed of which it is dif- 
ficult to know or to conjedure.” 

I “lam aware,” observed the prince, “that 
my nephew devotes his attention wholly to 
these subjeds, for at this particular season of 
' the year he receives more than he expends; 

■ and this after all is the objed and end of every 
national financier, and indeed of the pettiest 

■ household economist. But excuse me, my 
, dear, I never ride with any pleasure through 

the market or the fair; obstacles impede one 
; at every step, and my imagination continually 
recurs to that dreadful calamity which hap- 
pened before my own eyes, when I witnessed 
the conflagration of as large a colledion of 
merchandise as is accumulated here. I had 
scarcely — ” 

' “Let us not lose our time,” said the prin- 
| cess, interrupting him, as her worthy uncle 
i had more than once tortured her with a literal 
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account of the very same misfortune* It had 
happened when he was upon a journey, and 
had retired fatigued to bed, in the best hotel 
of the town, which was situated in the market- 
place. It was the season of the fair, and in 
the dead of the night he was awakened by 
screams and by the columns of fire which ap- 
proached the hotel. 

The princess hastened to mount her favorite 
palfrey, and led the way for her unwilling 
companion, when she rode through the front 
gate down the hill, in place of passing through 
the back gate up the mountain. But who 
could have felt unwilling to ride at her side 
or to follow wherever she led ? And even 
Honorio had gladly abandoned the pleasure 
of his favorite amusement, the chase, in order 
to officiate as her devoted attendant. 

As we have before observed, they could only 
ride through the market step by step, but the 
amusing observations of the princess rendered 


j every pause delightful. “ I must repeat my 
: lesson of yesterday,” she remarked, “for 
necessity will try our patience.” And in 
truth the crowd pressed upon them in such a 
manner, that they could only continue their 
progress at a very slow pace. The people 
testified unbounded joy at beholding the young 
princess, and the complete satisfaction of many 
; a smiling face evinced the pleasure of the 
. people at finding that the first lady in the land 
I was at once the most lovely and the most gra- 
j cious. 

; Mingled together promiscuously were rude 
mountaineers who inhabited quiet cottages 
I amongst bleak rocks and towering pine trees, 
■ lowlanders from the plains and meadows, and 
manufacturers from the neighboring small 
towns. After quietly surveying the motle\ 
crowd, the princess remarked to her com 
pan ion that all the people she saw seemed to 
. take delight in using more stuff for their gar- 
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ments than was necessary, whether it consisted 1 
of cloth, linen, ribbon or trimming. It 
seemed as if the wearers, both men and 
women, thought they would be the better if 
they looked a little larger, 

“We must leave that matter to themselves,” 
answered the uncle; “every man must dispose 
of his superfluity as he pleases; well for those 1 
who spend it in mere ornament.” ! 

The princess nodded her assent. 

They had now arrived at a wide open square 
which led to one of the suburbs; they there 
perceived a number of small booths and stalls, 
and also a large wooden building from whence 
a most discordant howling issued. It was the 
feeding hour of the wild animals which were 
there enclosed for exhibition. The lion roared 
with that fearful voice with which he was ac- 
customed to terrify both woods and wastes. 
The horses trembled, and no one could avoid 
observing how the monarch of the deserts 
made himself terrible in the tranquil circles 
of civilized life. Approaching nearer, they 
remarked the tawdry colossal pictures on which 
the leasts were painted in the brightest colors, 
intended to afford irresistible temptation to 
the busy citizen. The grim and fearful tiger . 
was in the aft of springing upon a negro to 
tear him to pieces. The lion stood in solemn 
majesty as if he saw no worthy prey before : 
him. Other wonderful creatures in the same 
group presented inferior attractions. 

“Upon our return,” said the princess, “we 
will alight and take a nearer inspection of 
these rare creature^.” 

“Is it not extraordinary,” replied the 
prince, “that man takes pleasure in fearful 
excitements? The tiger, for instance, is lying 
quietly enough within his cage, and vet here 
the brute must be painted in the act of spring- 
ing fiercely on a negro, in order that the 
public may believe that the same scene is to lie 
witnessed within. Do not murder and death, 
fire and desolation, sufficiently abound, but 
that every mountebank must repeat such hor- 
rors? The worthy people like to be alarmed, 
that they may afterwards enjoy the delightful 
sensation of freedom and securitv.” 

But whatever feelings of terror such fright- 
ful representations might have inspired, thev 
disappeared when they reached the gate, and 
surveyed the cheerful prospers around. The 
road led down to a river, a narrow brook in 
truth, and only calculated to bear light skiffs, 
but destined afterwards, when swelled into a 
wider stream, to take another name, and to i 


water distant lands. They then bent their 
course further through carefully cultivated fruit 
and pleasure gardens, in an orderly and popu- 
lous neighborhood, until first a copse and then 
a wood received them as guests, and delighted 
their eyes with a limited but charming land- 
scape. A green valley leading to the heights 
above, which had been lately mowed for the 
second time, and wore the appearance of velvet, 
having been watered copiously by a rich 
stream, now received them with a friendly 
welcome. They then bent their course to a 
higher and more open spot, which, upon 
issuing from the wood, they reached after a 
short ascent, and whence they obtained a 
distant view of the old castle, the object of 
their pilgrimage, which shone above the 
groups of trees, and assumed the appearance 
of a well-wooded rock. Behind them (for no 
one ever attained this height without turning 
to look round) they saw through occasional 
oj)cning» in the lofty trees the prince’s castle 
on the left, illuminated by the morning sun; 
the higher portion of the town obscured by a 
light cloud}' mi>t, and on the right hand, the 
lower part through which the river flowed in 
many windings with its meadows and its 
mills; whilst straight before them the country 
extended in a wide produftive plain. 

After they had satisfied their e\es with the 
landscape, or rather, as is often the case in 
surveying an extensive view from an eminence, 
when they had become desirous of a wider 
and le^ circumscribed prospeft, they rode 
slowly along a broad and stony plain, where 
they saw the mighty ruin standing with its 
coronet of green, whilst its base was clad 
with trees of lesser height ; and proceeding 
onwards they encountered the steepest and 
most impassable side of the ascent. It was 
defended by enormous rocks which had en- 
dured for ages; proof against the ravages of 
time, they were fast rooted in the earth and 
towered aloft. One part of the castle had 
fallen, and lay in huge fragments irregularly 
massed, and seemed to aft as an insurmount- 
able barrier, the mere attempt to overcome 
which is a delight to youth, as supple limbs 
ever find it a pleasure to undertake, to combat 
and to conquer. The princess seemed dis- 
posed to make the attempt ; Honorio was at 
hand : her princely uncle assented, unwilling 
to acknowledge his want of agility. The 
horses were direfted to wait for them under 
tlie trees, and it was intended they should 
make for a certain point where a large roc k 
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had been rendered smooth, and from which a ! immemorial a subjedl of contention how many 
prospedf was beheld, which, though of the j could be counted from this spot, 
nature of a bird’s-eye view, was sufficiently Over the wide plain there reigned a calm 
picturesque. j stillness, such as is accustomed to rule at mid- 

It was midday; the sun had attained its day — an hour when, according to classical 
highest altitude, and shed its clearest rays phraseology, the god Pan sleeps, and all nature 
around; the princely castle in all its parts, is breathless, that his repose may be undis- 
battlements, wings, cupolas and towers pre- . turbed. 

sented a glorious appearance. The upper part , “ It is not the first time,” observed the prin- 

of the town was seen in its full extent, the eye ■ cess, “that, standing upon an eminence which 
could even penetrate into parts of the lower presents a wide extended view, I have thought 
town, and with the assistance of the telescope j how pure and peaceful is the look of holy na- 
distinguish the market-place, and even the , hire, and the impression comes upon me that 
very booths. It was Honorio’s invariable 1 the world beneath must be free from strife and 
custom to sling this indispensable instrument care; but returning to the dwellings of man, 
to his side. They took a view of the river, . be they the cottage or the palace, be they wide 
in its course and its descent, and of the or circumscribed, we find that there is in truth 
sloping plain, and of the luxuriant country' ever something to subdue, to struggle with, to 
with its gentle undulations, and then of the ' quiet and allay.” 

numerous villages, for it had been from time Honorio, in the meantime, had dire&ed the 
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telescope towards the town, and now ex- 
claimed, “Look, look] the town is on fire in 
the market-place.” 

They looked and saw a column of smoke 
arising, but the glare of da\ light eclipsed the 
flames. “ The fire increases / * they exclaimed, 
still looking through the instrument. The 
princess saw the calamity with the naked eye ; 
from time to time they perceived a red flame 
ascending amid the smoke. Her uncle at 
length exclaimed, “ Let us return ; it is calami- 
tous. I have always feared the recurrence of 
such a misfortune.” 

They descended, and having reached the 
horses, the princess thus addressed her old 
relative, “Ride forward, sir, hastily with your 
attendant, but leave Honorio with me, and we 
will follow.” 

Her uncle perceived the prudence and util- 
ity of this advice, and riding on as quickly as 
the nature of the ground would allow, de- 
scended to the open plain. The princess 
mounted her steed, upon which Honorio ad- 
dressed her thus: “1 pray your highness to 
ride slowly; the fire-engines are in the best 
order, both in the town and in the castle, 
there can surely be no mistake or error even 
in so unexpected an emergency. Here, how- 
ever, the way is dangerous, and riding is in- 
secure, from the small stones and the smooth 
grass, and, in addition, the fire will no doubt 
be extinguished before we reach the town.” 

But the princess indulged no such hope; she 
saw the smoke ascend, and thought she per- 


ceived a flash of lightning and heard a thunder- 
clap, and her mind was filled with the fright- 
ful pictures of the conflagration which her 
uncle’s oft-repeated narrative had impressed 
upon her. 

That calamity had indeed been dreadful, 
sudden and impressive enough to make one 
apprehensive for the repetition of a like mis- 
fortune. At midnight a fearful fire had broken 
out in the market-place, which was filled with 
booths and stalls, before the occupants of those 
temporary habitations had been roused from 
their deep slumber. The prince himself, after 
a weary day’s journey, had retired to rest, but 
rushing to the window perceived with dismay 
the flames which raged around on every side 
and approached the spot where he stood. 
The houses of the market-place, crimsoned 
with the reflection, appeared already to burn, 
and threatened every instant to burst out into 
a general conflagration. The fierce element 
raged irresistibly, the beams and rafters 
crackled, whilst countless pieces of consumed 
linen flew aloft, and the burnt and shapeless 
rags sported in the air and looked like foul 
demons revelling in their congenial element. 
With loud cries of distress, each individual 
endeavored to rescue w'hat he could from the 
flames. Servants and assistants vied with their 
masters in their effort* to save the huge bales 
of goods already half consumed, to tear what 
still remained uninjured from the burning 
stalls, and to pack it away in chests, although 
they w r ere even then compelled to abandon 
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their labors and leave the whole to fall a prey | 
to the conflagration. How many wished that 
the raging blaze -would allow but a single mo- 
ment’s respite, and pausing to consider the 
possibility of such a mercy, fell victims to ' 
their brief hesitation. Many buildings burned 
on one side, while the other side lav in obscure 
darkness. A few determined, self-willed char- 
acters bent themselves obstinately to the task 
of saving something from the flames, and suf- ' 
fered for their heroism. The whole scene of 
misery and devastation was renewed in the 
mind of the beautiful princess; her counte- 
nance was clouded, which had beamed so ra- 
diantly in the early morning; her e\es had 
lost their lustre, and even the beautiful woods 
and meadows around now looked sad and 
mournful. 

Riding onwards she entered the sweet val- 
ley, but she felt un cheered by the refreshing 
coolness of the place. She had, however, not 
advanced far, before she observed an unusual 
appearance in the copse near the meadow 
where the sparkling brook which flowed 
through the adjacent country took its rise. 
She at once recognized a ligei couched in the 
attitude to spring, as she had seen him rep- 
resented in the painting. The iVnpression 
was fearful. “Fly! gracious lady,” cried 
Honorio, “fly at once!” She turned her 
horse to mount the steep hill which she had 
just descended, but her young attendant drew' . 
his pistol, and approaching the monster, fired; | 
unfortunately he missed his mark, the tiger 
leaped aside, the home started, and the ter- 1 
rifled beast pursued hm course and followed 
the princess. The latter urged her horse up j 
the steep stony acclivity, forgetting for a : 
moment that the pampered animal she rode ] 
was unused to sue h exertions. But urged by 
his impetuous rider the spirited steed made a 
new effort, till at length, stumbling at an , 
inequality of the ground, after many attempts 1 
to recover his footing, he fell exhausted to the 
ground. The princess released herself from . 
the saddle with great expertness and presence 
of mind, and brought her horse again to its 
feet. The tiger was in pursuit at a slow pace. 
The uneven ground and sharp stones appeared 
to retard his progress, though as Honorio ap- 
proached, his speed and strength seemed to 
be renewed. They now r came nearer to the spot 
where the princess stood by her horse, and 
Honorio, bending down, discharged a second 
pistol. This time he was successful and shot 
the monster through the head. The animal 


fell, and as he lay stretched upon the ground at 
full length, gave evidence of that might and 
terror, which was now' reduced to a lifeless 
form. Honorio had leaped from his horse, 
and was now kneeling on the body of the 
huge brine. He had already put an end to 
his struggles, with the hunting knife which 
gleamed within his grasp. He looked even 
more handsome and active than the princess 
had ever seen him in list or tournament. Thus 
had he oftentimes driven his bullet through 
the head of the Turk in the riding-school, 
piercing his forehead under the turban, and, 
carried onw'ard by his rapid courser, he had 
oftentimes struck the Moor’s head to the 
ground with his shining sabre. In all such 
knightly feats he was dexterous and successful, 
j and here he had found an opportunity for 
■ putting his skill to the test. 

“Despatch him quickly,” said the princess 
faintly, “I fear he may injure you with his 
; claws!” 

• “ There is no danger,” answered the youth, 

“he is dead enough, and I do not wbh to 
j spoil his skin — it shall ornament your sledge 
next winter.” 

: “Do not jest at such a time,” continued 

the princess; “such a moment calls forth 
even feeling of devotion that can fill the 
heart.” 

“And I never felt more devout than now',” 
added Honorio, “and therefore are my 
thoughts cheerful; I only consider how this 
creature’s skin may serve > our pleasure,” 

“It would too often remind me of this 
dreadful moment,” she replied. 

“ And jet,” answered the jouth, with burn- 
ing check. “ this triumph is more innocent 
than that in which the arms of the defeated 
are borne in proud procession before the con- 
queror.” 

“ I shall never forget your courage and 
skill,” rejoined the princess; “and let me 
add that \ou ma\ during your whole life com- 
mand the gratitude and favor of the prince. 
But rise, the monster is dead ; rise, I say, 
and let us think what next is to be done.” 

“ Since I find myself now kneeling before 
you,” replied Honorio, “let me be assured 
of a grace, of a favor, which you can bestow 
upon me. I have oftentimes implored your 
princely husband for permission to set out 
upon my travels. He who dares aspire to the 
good fortune of becoming your guest, should 
have seen the w'orld. Travellers flock hither 
from all quarters, and when the conversation 
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turns on some town, or on some peculiar part kneeling posture and seemed lost in thought, 
of the globe, your guests are asked if they when the woman advanced with pierring cries, 
have never seen the same. No one can expert and immediately flung herself upon the lifeless 
confidence who has not seen everything. We body of the tiger. Her conduct, no less than 
must instrudl ourselves for the benefit of her gaudy and peculiar attire, bore evidence 
others/’ that she was the owner and attendant of the 

*‘Rise,” repeated the princess; “I can animal. The bov bv whom she was accompa- 
nevcr consent to desire or request anything nied was remarkable for his sparkling eyes and 
contrary to the wish of my husband ; but, if I 1 jet-black hair. He carried a flute in his hand, 
mistake not, the cause of your detention here and he united his tears to those of his mother, 
has already been removed. It was the wish of whilst, with a more calm but deep-felt sorrow 
your prince to mark how your chara<5ler should than she displayed, he knelt quietly at her 
ripen, and prove worthy of an independent side. 

nobleman, who might one day be required to The violent expression of this wretched 
assert his honor abroad, as you have done woman’s grief was succeeded by a torrent of 
hitherto here at court, and I doubt not that expostulations, which rushed from her in 
your present deed of bravery will prove as good broken sentences, reminding one of a moun- 
a passport as anv vouth can carry with him tain stream whose course is interrupted by im- 
through the world.” peding rocks. Her natural expressions, short 

The princess had scarcely time to mark . and abrupt, were forcible and pathetic ; it 
that, instead of an expression of youthful de- would be a vain task to endeavor to translate 
light, a shade of grief now darkened his cotin- them into our idiom ; we must be satisfied 
tenance, and, he could scarcely display his with their general meaning. “They have 
emotion, before a woman approached, climb- murdered thee, poor animal, murdered thee 
ing the mountain hastily, and leading a boy without cause. Tamely thou would’st have 
by the hand. Honorio had just risen from his Jain down to await our arrival, for thy feet 
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pained thee, and thy claws were powerless. 
Thou didst lack thy burning native sun to 
bring thee to maturity. Thou wert the most 
beautiful animal of thy kind. Who ever be- 
held a more noble royal tiger stretched out to 
sleep, than thou art as thou liest here never to 
rise again? When in the morning thou 
awokest at the earliest dawn of day, opening 
thy wide jaws and stretching out thy ruddy 
tongue, thou seemedst to us to smile ; and 
even when a growl burst from thee, still didst 
thou ever playfully take thy food from the 
hand of a woman, or from the fingers of a 
child. Long did we accompany thee in thy 
travels, and long was thy society to us as in- 
dispensable as profitable. To us, in very 
truth, did food come from the ravenous, and 
sweet refreshment from the strong. But alas ! 
alas! this can never be again!” 

She had not quite finished her lamentations, 
when a troop of horsemen was observed riding 
in a body over the heights which led from the I 
castle. They were soon recognized as the 
hunting cavalcade of the prince, and he him- 
self was at their head. Riding amongst the I 
distant hills, they had observed the dark ! 
columns of smoke which obscured the atmos- ; 
phere, and, pushing on over hill and ‘dale, as I 
if in the heat of the chase, they had followed 
the course indicated bv the smoke, which 
served them as a guide. Rushing forwards, 
regardless of every obstacle, they had come 
by surprise upon the astonished group, who 
presented a remarkable appearance in the 
opening of the hills. The recognition of 
each other produced a general surprise, and 
after a short pause a few words of explanation 
cleared up the apparent mystery. The prince 
heard with astonishment the extraordinary 
occurrence, as he stood surrounded by the 
crowd of horsemen and pedestrian attendants. 
There seemed no doubt about the necessary 
course. Orders and commands were at once 
issued by the prince. 

A stranger now forced his way forward, and 
appeared within the circle. He was tall in 
figure, and attired as gaudily as the woman 
and her child. The members of the family 
recognized each other with mutual surprise : 
and pain. But the man, collecting himself, 
stood at a respeCtful distance from the prince, j 
and addressed him thus: — 

“This is not a moment for complaining. 
My lord and mighty master, the lion has also 
escaped, and is concealed somewhere here in 
the mountain ; but spare him, I implore you ; 


! have mercy upon him, that he may not perish, 
like this poor animal.” 

“The lion escaped !” exclaimed the prince. 

| “Have you found his track?” 

1 “Yes, sire. A peasant in the valley, who 
, needlessly took refuge in a tree, pointed to the 
j direction he had taker, — this is the way, to 
the left ; but perceiving a crowd of men and 
horses before me I became curious to know 
the occasion of their assembling, and hastened 
forward to obtain help.” 

“Well,” said the prince, “the chase must 
begin in this direction. Load your rifles; go 
deliberately to work; no misfortune can hap- 
pen, if you but drive him into the thick woods 
■ below us; but in truth, worthy man, we can 
scarcely spare your favorite: why were you 
negligent enough to let him escape?” 

“The fire broke out,” replied the other, 
“and we remained quiet and prepared; it 
spread quickly round, but raged at a distance 
from us. We were provided with water in 
abundance, but suddenly an explosion of gun- 
powder took place, and the conflagration im- 
mediately extended to us and beyond us. We 
were too precipitate, and are now reduced to 
ruin.” 

The prince was still engaged in issuing his 
orders, and there was general silence for a mo- 
ment, when a man was observed flying, rather 
than running, down from the castle. He was 
quickly recognized as the watchman of the 
artist’s studio, whose business it was to occupy 
the dwelling and to take care of the workmen. 
Breathless he advanced, and a few words 
served to announce the nature of his busi- 
j ness. 

“The lion had taken refuge on the heights, 
i and had lain down in the sunshine behind the 
; lofty walls of the castle. He was reposing at 
the foot of an old tree in perfedt tranquillity. 
But,” continued the man, in a tone of bitter 
complaint, “unfortunately, I took my rifle to 
the town yesterday to have it repaired, or the 
animal had never risen again ; his skin, at 
least, would have been mine, and I had worn 
it in triumph for my life.” 

The prince- whose military experience had 
often served him in time of need, for he had 
frequently been in situations where unavoid- 
able danger pressed on every side — observed, 
in reply to the man, “What pledge can you 
give that, if we spare your lion, he will do no 
mischief in the country?” 

“ Mv wife and child,” answered the father, 
hastily, “ will quiet him and lead him peacefully 






along, until I repair his shattered cage, and 
then we shall keep him harmless and unin- 
jured.” 

The child seemed to be looking for his flute. 

It was that species of instrument which is 
sometimes called the soft, sweet flute, short 
in the mouthpiece, like a pipe. Those who 
understood the art of using it could extract 
from it the most delicious tones. 

In the meantime the prince inquired of the 
caretaker on which path the lion had ascended 
the mountain. 

“ Through the low road,” replied the latter; 

“ it is walled in on both sides, has long been the 
only passage, and shall continue so. Two foot- 
paths originally led to the same point, but we 
destroyed them, that there might remain but 
one way to that castle of enchantment and 
beauty which is to be formed by the taste and 
talent of Prince Frederick.” 

After a thoughtful pause, during which the 
prince stood contemplating the child, who 
continued playing softly on his flute, the 
former turned towards Honorio, and said: 

“ Thou hast this day rendered me an essen- 
tial service; finish the task you have begun. 
Occupy the narrow road of which we have 
heard, hold your rifle ready, but do not shoot 
if you think it likely that the lion may be 
driven back; but under any circumstances 
kindle a fire, that he may be afraid to de- 
scend in this direction. The man and his 
wife must answer for the consequences,” 

Honorio proceeded without delay to execute 
the orders he had received. 

The child still continued to play upon his 
flute. He produced no exact melody, as a ! 
mere succession of notes followed, without 
any precise order or artistic arrangement, yet, 1 
perhaps for this very reason, the eflfe6t seemed 
replete with enchantment. Every one was de- 
lighted with the simple music, when the father, 
full of a noble enthusiasm, addressed the as- 
sembled spe&ators thus: — 

“God has bestowed the gift of wisdom 
upon the prince, and the power of seeing 
that all divine works are good, each after its 
kind. Behold how the rocks stand firm and 
motionless, proof against the effects of sun 
and storm. Their summits are crowned with 
ancient trees, and, elated with the pride of 
their ornaments, they look round boldly far 
and wide. But should a part become de- 
tached, it no longer appears as before ; it 
breaks into a thousand pieces, and covers the 
side of the declivity. But even there the 


pieces find no resting-place; they pursue their 
course downwards, till the brook receives 
them, and carries them onward to the river. 
Thence, unresisting and submissive, their 
sharp angles having become rounded and 
smooth, they are borne along with greater 
velocity from stream to stream, till they finally 
attain the ocean, in whose mighty depths 
[ giants abide and dwarfs abound. 

| “ But who celebrates the praise of the Lord, 

whom the stars praise from all eternity? Why, 
however, should we direct our vision so far? 
Behold the bee, how he makes his provision 
in harvest time, and construes a dwelling, 

' rectangular and level, at once the architect 
and workman. Behold the ant, she knows 
' her way, and loses it not ; she builds her hab- 
| itation of grass and earth and tiny twigs, 

, builds it high and strengthens it with arches, 
i but in vain, — the prancing steed approaches 
and treads it into nothing, destroying the 
little rafters and supports of the edifice. He 
snorts with impatience and with restlessness, 
for the Lord has formed the horse as com- 
panion to the wind, and brother to the storm, 
that he may carry mankind whither he will. 
But in the palm forest even he takes to flight. 
There, in the wilderness, the lion roams in 
proud majesty ; he is monarch of the beasts, 
and nothing can resist his strength. But man 
has subdued his valor; the mightiest of ani- 
mals has respedf for the image of God, in 
which the very angels are formed, and they 
minister to the Lord and His servants. Daniel 
trembled not in the lions’ den ; he stood full 
of faith and holy confidence, and the wild 
roaring of the monsters did not interrupt his 
pious song.” 

This address, which was delivered with an 
expression of natural enthusiasm, was accom- 
panied by the child’s sweet music. But when 
his father had concluded, the boy commenced 
to sing with clear and sonorous voice, and 
some degree of skill. His parent in the mean- 
time seized his flute, and in soft notes accom- 
panied the child as he sung: 

j “ Hear the Prophet’s song ascending 

From the cavern’s dark retreat. 

Whilst an Angel, earthward bending, 

! Cheers his soul with accents sweet. 

, Fear and terror come not o’er him, 

As the lion’s angry brood 
j Crouch with placid mien before him, 

i By his holy song subdued.” 

‘ The father continued to accompany the 
! verses with his flute, whilst the mother’s 
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voice was occasionally heard to intervene as 
second. 

The effedt of the whole was rendered more 
peculiar and impressive by the child's fre- 
quently inverting the order of the verses. 
And if he did not, by this artifice, give a new 
sense and meaning to the whole, he at least 
highly excited the feelings of his audience : 

“ Angels o’er us miidly bending, 

Cheer us with their voices sweet. 

Hark ! what strains enchant the ear ! 

In the cavern’s dark retreat, 

Can the Prophet quake with fear? 

Holy accents sweetly blending, 

Banish ev’ry earthly ill, 

Whilst an Angel choir descending 
Executes the heavenly will.” 

Then all three joined with force and em- 
phasis : 

“ Since the Eternal eye, far-seeing, 

Earth and sea surveys in peace, 

Lion shall with lamb agreeing 
Live, and angry tempests cease. 

Warriors' sword no more shall lour; 

Faith and Hope their fruit shall bear; 
Wondrous is the mighty power 

Of l^ove, which pour» its soul in prayer.” 

The music ceased. Silence reigned around. 
Each one listened attentively to the dying 
tones, and now for the first time could one 
observe and note the general impression. 
Every listener was overcome, though each 
was afie&ed in a different manner. The 
prince looked sorrowfully at his wife, as 
though he had only just perceived the dan- 
ger which had lately threatened him, whilst 
she, leaning upon his arm, did not hesitate to 
draw forth her embroidered handkerchief to 
dry the starting tear. It was delightful to re- 
lieve her youthful heart from the weight of 
grief with which she had for some time felt 
oppressed. A general silence reigned around, 
and the fears were forgotten which all had ex- 
perienced both from the conflagration below 
and the appearance of the formidable lion 
above. 

The repose of the whole company was first 
interrupted by the prinre, who made a signal 
to lead the horses nearer ; he then turned to 
the woman and addressed her thus: “You 
think, then, to master the lion wherever you 
meet him, by the power of your song, assisted 
by that of the child and the tones of your 
flute, and believe that you can thus lead him 
harmless and uninjured to his cage?" 

She protested and assured him that she 


1 would do so ; whereupon a servant was or- 
dered to show her the way to the castle. The 
. prince and a few of his attendants now took 
i their departure hastily, whilst the princess, ac- 
! companied by the rest, followed more slowly 
i after. But the mother and the child, accom- 
; panied by the servant, who had armed himself 
| with a rifle, hastened to ascend the mountain. 

I At the very entrance of the narrow road 
j which led to the castle, they found the hunt- 
| ing attendants busily employed in piling to- 
; gether heaps of dry brushwood to kindle a 
| large fire. 

1 “There is no necessity for such precau- 
tion," observed the woman; “all will yet 
: turn out well." 

I They perceived Honorio at a little distance 
] from them, sitting upon a fragment of the 
! wall, with his double-barrelled rifle in his lap, 

| prepared as it seemed for every emergency. 
But he paid little attention to the people who 
approached ; he was absorbed in his own con- 
templations, and seemed engaged in deepest 
thought. The woman entreated that he would 
not permit the fire to be kindled ; he, how- 
, ever, paid not the smallest attention to her 
! request. She then raised her voice, and ex- 
claimed with a loud cry: “Thou handsome 
youth, who killed my tiger, I curse thee not ; 
! but spare my lion, and I will bless thee." 

But Honorio was looking upon vacancy ; 
| his eyes were bent upon the sun, which had 
finished its daily course and was now about 
to set. 

| “You are looking to the evening," cried 
j the woman, “and you are right, for there is 
! yet much to do ; but hasten, delay not, and 
you will conquer. But, first of all, conquer 
yourself." He seemed to smile ^ this obser- 
vation — the woman passed on, but could in * 
avoid looking round to observe him once 
more. The setting sun had cast a rosy glow 
upon his countenance ; she thought she had 
never beheld so handsome a youth. 

“If your child," said the attendant, “can, 
as you imagine, with his fluting and his sing- 
ing, entice and tranquillize the lion, we shall 
easily succeed in mastering him ; fjpr the fero- 
; cious animal has lain down to sleep under the 
, broken arch, through which we have secured 
1 a passage into the castle court, as the chief 
I entrance has been long in ruins. Let the 
child then entice him into the interior, when 
’ we can close the gate without difficulty, and 
! the child may, if he please, escape by a small 
i winding staircase, which is situated in one of 
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the corners. We may in the meantime con- 
ceal ourselves ; but I shall take up a position 
which will enable me to assist the child at 
any moment with my rifle.” 

“ These preparations are all needless; 
Heaven and our own skill, bravery and good 
fortune are our best defence.” 

“ But first let me condudl you by this steep 
ascent to the top of the tower, right opposite 
to the entrance of which I have spoken. The 
child may then descend into the arena, and 
there he can try to exercise his power over the 
obedient animal.” 

This was done. Concealed above, the at- 
tendant and the mother surveyed the pro- 
ceeding. The child descended the narrow 
staircase and soon appeared in the wide court- 
yard. He immediately entered into the nar- 
row opening opposite, when the sweet sounds 
of his flute were heard, but these gradually 
diminished till at length they finally ceased. 
The pause was fearful — the solemnity of the 
proceeding filled the old attendant with ap- 
prehension, accustomed as he was to every 
sort of danger. He declared that he would 
rather engage the enraged animal himself. 
But the mother preserved her cheerful counte- 
nance, and, leaning over the parapet in a 
listening attitude, betrayed no sign of the 
slightest fear. 

At length the flute was heard again. The 
child had issued from the dark recess, his face 
beaming with triumph ; the lion was slowly 
following, and seemed to walk with difficulty. 
Now and then the animal appeared disposed 
to lie dovvn, but the child continued to lead 
him quietly along, bending his way through 
the half-leaflets autumn-tinged trees, until he 
arrived at a spot which was illumined by the 
last rays of the setting sun. They were shed- 
ding their parting glory through the ruins, 
and in this spot lie recommenced his sweet 
song, which we cannot refrain from repeating: 

“ Hear the Prophet’s song ascending 
From the cavern's dark retreat. 

Whilst an Angel, earthward bending, 

Cheers his soul with accents sweet. 

Fear and teiror come not o'er him, 

As the lion’s angry brood 
Crouch with placid niien before him, 

By his holy song subdued.” 


The lion in the meantime had lain quietly 
down, and raising his heavy paw, had placed 
it in the lap of the child. The latter stroked 
1 it gently and continued his chant, but soon 
! observed that a sharp thorn had penetrated 
into the ball of the animal’s foot. With great 
1 tenderness the child extracted the thorn, and 
l taking his bright-colored silk handkerchief 
| from his neck, bound it round the foot of the 
| huge creature, whilst the attentive mother, 
still joyfully leaning over the parapet with 
outstretched arms, would probably have testi- 
I fled her approbation with loud shouts and 
i clapping of hands, if the attendant had not 
, rudely seized her and reminded her that the 
danger was not yet completely over. 

; The child now joyfully continued his song, 
i after he had hummed a few notes by way of 
, prelude : 

! Since the Eternal eye, far-seeing, 

i Earth ami >ca Miney^ in peace, 

Lion shall with lamb agreeing 
Live, and angry tempests cease. 

Warriors' sword no more shall lour; 

Faith and Hope their fruit shall bear; 
Wondious is the mighty power 
| Of Lo\e, which pours its soul in prayer.” 

If it were possible to conc eive that the feat- 
ures of so fierce a monster, at once the tyrant 
of the forest and the desjiot of the animal 
: kingdom, could display an expression of 
] pleasure and grateful joy, it might have been 
j witnessed upon this occasion ; and, in very 
truth, the child, in the fulness of his beauty, 

1 looked like some vic torious conqueror, though 
it could not be said that the lion seemed sub- 
dued, for his mighty power was only for a 
time concealed ; he wore the aspect of some 
domesticated creature, who had been content 
to make a voluntary surrender of the mighty 
power with which it was endued. And thus 
the child continued to play and to sing, trans- 
, posing his verses or adding to them, as he felt 
inclined : 

I “ Holy Angels, still untiring. 

Aid the good and \ irtuous child, 

Every noble deed inspiring 
And restraining actions wild 
So the forest king to render 
Tame a> child at parent’s knee, 

Still be gentle, kind, and tender, 

Use sweet love and melody.' 
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H EXRIL FT A and Armidoro had been for She spoke little, except for the purpose of 
some time engaged in walking through rational conversation. Henrietta, on the con- 
the garden in which the Summer Club was trary, was not so sparing of her words, being 
accustomed to assemble. It had long been of an easily satisfied disposition, and ever 
their practice to arrive before the other mem- ready with expressions of commendation, 
bers, tor they entertained the warmest attach- They were soon joined by a third person, 
ment to each other, and their pure and vir- whom we shall call Sinclair. “What news do 
tuous friendship fostered the delightful hope ' you bring?” exclaimed Henrietta, addressing 
that they would shortly be united'in the bonds him as he approached. 

of unchanging affection. “You will scarcely guess,” replied Sinclair, 

Henrietta, who was of a lively disposition, as he opened a portfolio. “And even if I 
no sooner perceived her friend Amelia ap~ inform you that I have brought for your in- 
proach the summer-house from a distance, than | spedtion the engravings intended for the 
she ran to welcome her. The latter was already ; Ladies’ Almanac of this year, you will hardly 
seated at a table in the ante-chamber, where j guess the subjects they portray; but when I 
the newspapers, journals and other recent pub- ! tell you that voung ladies are represented in a 
lications lay displayed. I series of twelve engravings — ” 

It was her custom to spend occasional even- “Indeed!” exclaimed Henrietta, interrupt- 
ings in reading in this apartment, without ing him, “you have no intention, I perceive, 
paying attention to the company who came of putting our ingenuity to the test. You 
and went, or suffering herself to be disturbed ! jest, if I mistake not; for you know how I 
by the rattling of the dice or the loud conver- ^ delight in riddles and charades, and in guess- 
sat ion which prevailed at the gaming-tables. , ing mv friends’ enigmas. Twelve young 
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ladies, you say — sketches of character, I sup- 
pose ; some adventures, or situations, or some- 
thing else that redounds to the honor of the 
sex * ’ * 

Sinclair smiled in silence, whilst Amelia 
watched him with calm composure, and then 
remarked, with that fine sarcastic tone which 
so well became her, “If I read his count- 
enance truly, he has something to produce of 
which we shall not quite approve. Men are 
so fond of discovering something which shall 
have the appearance of turning us into rid- 
icule.” 

Sinclair. You are becoming serious, Ame- 
lia, and threaten to grow satirical. I shall 
scarcely venture to open my little packet. 

Henrietta. Oh! produce it. 

Sinclair. They are caricatures. 

Henrietta. I love them of ail things. 

Sinclair. Sketches of naughty ladies. 

Henrietta. So much the better; we do 
not belong to that class. Their portraits would 
afford us as little pleasure as their society. 

Sinclair. Shall I show them? 

Henrietta. I)o so at once. 

So saying, she snatched the portfolio from 
him, took out the pictures, spread six of them 
upon the table, glanced over them hastily, 
and then shuffled them together as if they 
had been a pack of cards. “Capital!” she 
exclaimed; “they are done to the very life. 
This one, for instance, holding a pinch of 
snuff to her nose, is the very image of Madame 

S . whom we shall meet this evening; and 

this old lady with the cat is not unlike my 
grand-aunt; — that figure, holding the skein 
of thread, resembles our old milliner. We 
ran find an original for every one of these 
ugly figures; and even amongst the men 1 
have somewhere or other seen an old fellow 
bent double, just like that picture; and also 
a close resemblance to the figure holding the 
thread. They are full of fun, these engravings, 
and admirably executed.” 

Amelia, who had glanced carelessly at the 
pictures, and instantly withdrawn her eyes, 
inquired how they could look for resemblances 
in such things. “One deformity is like an- 
other, just as the beautiful ever resembles the 
beautiful. Our minds are irresistibly attracted 
by the latter, in the same degree as they are 
repelled by the former.” 

Sinclair. But our fancy and our wit find 
more amusement in deformity than in beauty. 
Much can be made of the former, but nothing 
at all of the latter. 


“But beauty exalts, whilst deformity de- 
grades us,” observed Armidoro, who, from 
his post at the window, had paid silent atten- 
tion to all that had occurred. Without ap- 
proaching the table, he then adjourned into 
the adjoining cabinet. 

All clubs have their peculiar epochs. The 
interest of the various members towards each 
other, and their friendly harmony together, are 
of a fluctuating character. The club of which we 
speak had now attained its zenith. The mem- 
bers were, for the most part, men of refine- 
ment, or at least of calm and quiet deportment ; 
they mutually recognized each other’s value, 
and allowed all want of merit to find its own 
level. Each one sought his own individual 
; amusement, and the general conversation was 
I often of a nature to attract attention. 

1 At this time a gentleman named Seyton 
arrived, accompanied by his wife. He was a 
\ man who had seen much of the world, first 
1 from his engagement in business, and after- 
1 wards in political affairs; he was moreover an 
! agreeable companion; although, in mixed 
1 society, he was chiefly remarkable for his 
! talent as a card-player. His wife was a worthy 
' woman, kind and faithful, and enjoying the 
most perfect confidence and esteem of her 
husband. She felt happy that she could now 
give uncontrolled indulgence to her taste for 
pleasure. At home she could not exist with- 
out a companion, and she found in amusement 
and dissipation the only incentive to home 
, enjoyment. 

: We must treat our readers as strangers, or 

! rather as visitors to the club, and in full con- 
fidence we must introduce them speedily to 
our new’ society. A poet paints his charac- 
ters by describing their actions; we must 
, adopt a shorter course, and by a hasty sketch 
: introduce our readers rapidly to the scenes, 
j Seyton approached the table and looked at 
the pictures. 

1 “A discussion has arisen,” observed Hen- 
rietta, “with respect to caricatures. What 
side do you take? I am an advocate for them, 
and wish to know’ whether all caricatures do 
not possess something irresistibly attractive.” 

Amelia. And does not every evil calumny, 
provide it relate to the absent, also possess an 
incredible charm? 

Henrietta. But does not a sketch of this 
. kind produce an indelible impression? 

Amelia. And that is just the reason why I 
; condemn it. Is not the indelible impression 
j of what is disagreeable precisely the evil which 
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so constantly pursues us in life and destroys 
our greatest enjoyments? 

Henrietta. Favor us, Seyton, with your 
opinion. 

Seyton. I should propose a truce to the 
argument. Why should our pictures be better 
than ourselves? Our nature seems to have two 
sides, \vhi< h cannot exist separately. Light 
and darkness, good and evil, height and 
depth, virtue and vice, and a thousand other 
contradictions unequally distributed, appear 
to constitute the component parts of human 
nature ; and why, therefore, should I blame 
an artist who, whilst he paints an angel bright, 
brilliant and beautiful, on the other hand 
paints a devil black, ugly and hateful ? 

Amelia. There could be no objection to 
such a course if caricaturists did not introduce 
within their province subjects which belong 
to higher spheres. 

Seyton. So far I think you perfectly 
right. But artists, who^e province is the 
Beautiful alone, also appropriate what does 
not precisely t>elong to them. 

Amelia. I have no patience, however, with 
caruatunsts who ridicule the portraits of 
eminent men. In spite of my better sense, I 
can never consider that great man Pitt as any- 
thing else than a snub-nosed broomstick ; and 
Fox, who was in many respeCts an estimable 
character, anything better than a stall-fed 
swine. 

Henrietta. Precisely my view. Carica- 
tures of such a nature make an indelible im- 
pression, and I cannot deny that it often 
affords amusement to evoke their recoiled! ion 
and pervert them even into worse distortions. 

Sinclair. But, ladies, allow us to revert 
for a moment from this discussion to a con- 
sideration of our engravings. 

Seyton. I observe that a fancy for dogs is 
here delineated in no very flattering man- 
ner. 

Amf.lia. That I have no objection to, for 
I detest Mich animals. 

Sinclair. First an enemy to caricatures, 
and then unfriendly to the dog tribe. 

Amelia. And why not? What are such 
animals but caricatures of men? 

Seyton. You remember, probably, what a 
certain traveller relates of the city of Gratz, 
“ that the place was full of dogs, and of dumb 
persons half idiotic.” Might it not be possi- 
ble that the habitual sight of so man)- barking, 
senseless animals should have produced an 
effect upon the human race ? 


Sinclair. Our attachment to animals de- 
teriorates our passions and affections. 

Amelia. But if our reason, according to 
the general expression, is sometimes capable 
j of standing still, it may surely do so in the 
i presence of dogs. 

I Sinclair. FortunateU there is no one in 
: our company who cares for dog* but Madame 
I Seyton. She is very much attached to her 
pretty greyhound. 

i Seyton. And that same animal is particu- 
, larly dear and valuable to her husband, 
j Madame Seyton, from a distance, raised her 
; finger to her lips in an attitude of plavful 
threatening. 

Seyton. I know a proof that such animals 
detach our affections from their legitimate ob- 
jects. May I not, my dear child (addressing 
his wife), relate our anecdote? We need not 
be ashamed of it. 

Madame Seyton signified her assent by a 
friendly nod, and he commenced hL narra- 
tion. 

“ We loved each other and had entered into 
an engagement to marr) before we had well 
considered the possibility of supporting an es- 
tablishment. At length better hopes began to 
j dawn, when I was unexpectedly compelled to 
| set out upon a journey which threatened to 
last longer than I could have wished. On my 
departure I forgot my favorite grev hound. It 
had often been in the habit of accompanying 
me to my intended wife’s house, sometimes 
returning with me, and occasionally remaining 
behind. It now became her property, was a 
cheerful companion, and reminded her of my 
| return. At home the little animal afforded 
1 much amusement, and in the promenades, 
where we had so often walked together, it 
j seemed constantly engaged in looking for me, 

' and barked as if announcing me as it sprang 
from among the trees. My darling little Meta 
I amused itself thus for a considerable time by 
fanning me really present, until at length, 
about the time when I had hoped to return, 
the period of mv absence being again indefi- 
nitely prolonged, the poor animal pined away 
and died.” 

; Madame Seyton. Just so, dear husband ! 

And your narrative is sweetly interesting. 

| Seyton. You are quite at liberty to inter- 
rupt me, my dear, if you think fit. My 
friend’s house now seemed desolate, her walks 
had lost all their interest, her favorite dog, 
which had ever been at her side when she 
] wrote to me, had grown to be an aCtual neces- 
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sitv of existence, and her letters were now dis- 
continued. But she found, however, some 
consolation in the company of a handsome 
youth, who evinced an anxiety to fill the place 
of her former four-footed companion, both in 
the house and in the promenades. But with- 
out enlarging on this subject, and let me be 
ever so inimical to rash judgments, I may sav 
that matters began to assume a rather critical 
appearance. 

Madame Seyton. I must let you continue. 

A story which is all truth and wholly free 
from exaggeration is seldom worth hearing. 

Seyton. A mutual friend of ours, who was 
a prudent man, versed in the world, and a( - , 
quainted with human nature, continued to re- 1 
side near my dear friend after my departure. ; 
He paid frequent visits at her house, and ob- 
served with pain and anxiety the change ! 
which she had undergone. He formed his i 
plan in secrecy, and called upon her one day, j 
accompanied by a greyhound which precisely 
resembled mine. The cordially affectionate \ 
and appropriate address with which he accoin- I 
panied hi*> present, the unexpected appearance j 
of a favorite, which seemed to have risen from i 
the grave, the silent rebuke with which her ! 
susceptible heart reproached her at the sight, j 
brought back to her mind a lively recollection : 
of me. My young supplanter accordingly re- | 
ceived his conge in the politest manner possi- | 
ble, and the new favorite was retained by the , 
lady as her constant companion. When, upon 
mv return, I held my beloved in my embrace, j 
I thought the greyhound was my own, and 1 
wondered not a little that he barked at me as : 
at a stranger. I thought that dogs of the ! 
present day had far less faithful memories than ; 
those of classical times, and observed that 
Ul\sses had been remembered by his dog 
after many years’ absence, whilst mine had 
forgotten me in an incredibly short space of 
time. “ But yet he has taken good care of 
your Penelope,” she replied, promising at the 
same time to explain her mysterious speech. 
This was soon done, and unbroken confidence 
has ever since been the ( h a ra<5t eristic of our 
union. 

Madame Seyton. Well, now. conclude 
with the anecdote. If you please, I will walk 
for an hour, for you intend doubtless to sit 
down to the card-table. 

He signified his assent. She took the arm 
of her companion and went towards the door. ; 
“Take the dog with you, my dear!” he ex- 
claimed, as she departed. The entire com- { 


pany smiled, as did Seyton abo when he saw 
the precise point of his unintentional observa- 
tion, and every one else siiently felt a trifling 
degree of malicious satisfaction. 

Sinclair. You have related an anecdote 
of a dog which was happily instrumental m 
promoting a marriage ; I can tell another 
whose influence destroyed one. I was also 
once in love, and it was also my fate to set out 
upon a journey, and, moreover, left a dear 
young friend behind me. But there was this 
difference between the two ra*cs, my wish to 
possess my treasure had been as yet unde- 
clared. At length I returned. The many ad- 
ventures in which 1 had engaged were im- 
printed strongly upon my niind. Like all 
travellers, 1 was fond of recounting them, and 
I hoped by this means to win the attention 
and sympathy of my beloved. I was anxious 
that she should know all the experience I had 
acquired and the pleasures I had enjoyed. 
But I found that her attention w-us wholly di- 
rected to a dog. Whether she so engaged 
herself from that spirit of opposition which so 
often characterizes the fair sex, or whether it 
arose from some unlucky accident, it so hap- 
pened that the amiable qualities of the dog, 
their amusements together and her attachment 
to the little animal were the sole topics of 
conversation which she could find for a lover 
who had long been passionately devoted to 
her. I wondered and felt astonished, and le- 
lated a thousand circumstances to prove my 
affection for her. I then felt vexed at her 
coldness, and took my leave, but soon re- 
turned with feelings of self-reproach and be- 
came even more unhappy than before. Under 
these circumstances our attachment cooled and 
our acquaintance was discontinued, and I felt 
in my heart that I might attribute the misfor- 
tune to a dog. 

Armidoro, who had once more joined the 
company fiom the cabinet, observed, upon 
hearing the anecdote, “ that it would be inter- 
esting to make a collection of stories showing 
the influence which social animals of the lower 
order exercise over mankind. In the expec- 
tation that such a collection will be one day 
made, I will relate an anecdote to show how 
a dog was the cause of a very tragical occur- 
rence. 

“ Ferdinand and Cardanp, two young no- 
blemen, had been attached friend* "from their 
very earliest youth. As court pages and as 
officers in the same regiment they had shared 
many adventures together, and had become 
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thoroughly acquainted with each other’s dis- 
positions. Cardano’s attraction was the fair 
sex, whilst Ferdinand had a passion for play. 
The former was thoughtless and haughty, the 
latter suspicious and reserved. It happened, 
at a time when Cardano was accidentally 
obliged to break off a certain tender attach- 
ment, that he left a beautiful little pet spaniel 
behind him. He soon procured another, 
which he afterwards presented to a second 
lady, from whom he was about to separate ; 
and from that time, upon taking leave of every 
new female friend with whom he had become 
intimate, he invariably presented her with a 
similar little spaniel. P'erdinand was aware 
of Cardano’s peculiar habit in this respeCt, 
but he never paid much attention to the cir- 
cumstance. 

“The different pursuits of the two friends 
at length caused a long separation between 
them, and, when they next met, Ferdinand 
had become a married man, and was leading 
the life of a country gentleman. Cardano 
sj)ent some time with him, either at his house 
or in the neighborhood, where, as he had 
many relations and friends, he resided for 
nearly a year. 

“ Upon his departure Ferdinand’s attention 
was attracted by a very beautiful spaniel of 
which his wife had lately become possessed. 
He took it in his arms, admired its beauty, 
stroked it, prabed it and inquired where she 
had obtained so charming an animal. She 
replied, ‘ from Cardano.’ He was struck at 
once with the memory of bygone times and 
events, and with a recollection of the signifi- 
cant memorial with which Cardano was accus- j 
tomed to mark his insincerity ; he felt op- 
pressed with the indignity of an injured hus- 
band, raged violently, flung the innocent little 
animal with fury to the earth and ran from 
the apartment amid the cries of the spaniel 
and the supplications of his astonished wife. 

A fearful dispute and countless disagreeable 
consequences ensued, which, though they did 
not produce an adlual divorce, ended in a 
mutual agreement to separate; and a ruined 
household was the termination of this adven- 
ture.” 

The story was not quite finished when Eu- 
lalia entered the apartment. She was a young 
lady whose society was universally sought 
after, and she formed one of the most attrac- 
tive ornaments of the club — an accomplished 
woman and a successful authoress. 

The female caricatures were laid before her 


with which the clever artist, before alluded to, 
had attacked the fair sex, and she was invited 
to defend her good sisterhood. 

“ Probably,” said Amelia, “ a collection of 
these charming portraits is intended for the 
almanac, and possibly some celebrated author 
will undertake the witty task of explaining in 
words what the ingenious artist has represented 
1 in his pictures.” 

! Sinclair felt that the pictures were not worthy 
of utter c ondemnation, nor could he deny that 
some sort of explanation of their meaning was 
necessary, as a caricature which is not under- 
stood is worthless, and is in fact only valuable 
for its application. For however the ingenious 
: artist may endeavor to display his wit, he can- 
not always succeed, and without a title or an 
explanation his labor is lost: words alone can 
give it value. 

Amelia. Then let words bestow a value 
1 upon this little picture. A young lady has 
fallen asleep in an armchair, having been en- 
1 gaged, as it appears, with some sort of writing. 
Another lad) , who stands by weeping, pre- 
sents a small box, or something else, to her 
! companion. What can it mean? 

; Sinclair. Shall I endeavor to explain it, 
notwithstanding that the ladies seem but ill- 
disposed both to caricatures and their expo- 
sition ? I am told that it is intended to 
represent an authoress who was accustomed 
to compose at night; she always obliged her 
maid to hold her inkstand, and forced the 
poor creature to remain in that posture even 
when she herself had been overcome by sleep, 
and the office of her maid had thus been ren- 
dered useless. She was desirous, on awaking, 
to resume the thread of her thoughts and of 
her composition, and wished to find her pen 
and ink ready at the same moment. 

Arbon, an artist of talent who had accom- 
panied Eulalia, declared war against the pic- 
ture. He observed that to delineate the situa- 
tion or circumstance above alluded to another 
course should have been adopted. 

Henrietta. Let us then compose the pic- 
ture afresh. 

Arbon. But let us first of all consider the 
subject attentively. It seems natural enough 
that a person employed in writing should 
cause the inkstand to be held, if the circum- 
stances are such that no place can be found 
to set it down. So Bran tome’s grandmother 
held the inkstand for the Queen of Navarre, 
when the latter, reposing in her litter, com- 
posed the history which we have all read with 
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so much pleasure. Again, that any one who 
writes in bed should cause his inkstand to be 
held is quite conceivable. But tell us, pretty 
Henrietta, you who are so fond of questioning 
and guessing, tell us what the artist should 
have done to represent this subject properly. 

Henrietta. He should have put the table 
away, and have so arranged the sleeper that 
nothing should appear at hand upon which 
an inkstand could be placed. 

Arbon. Quite right. I should have drawn 
her in a well-cushioned easy-chair, of the 
fashion which, if I mistake not, are called 
Bergdes ; she should have been near the fire- 
place, and presenting a front view to the spec- 
tator. I should suppose her to be engaged in 
writing upon her knee, for usually one becomes 
uncomfortable in exuding an inconvenience 
from another. The paper sinks upon her lap, 
the pen from her hand, and a sweet maiden 
stands near holding the inkstand with a for- 
lorn look. 

Henrietta. Quite right. But here we 
have an inkstand upon the table already ; and 
what is to be done, therefore, with the ink- 
stand in the hand of the maiden ? It is not 
easy to conceive why she should be engaged 
in wiping away her tears. 

Sinclair. Here I defend the artist ; he 
allows scope for the ingenuity of the com- 
mentator. 

Arbon. Who will probably be engaged in 
exercising his wit upon the headless men that 
hang against the w f all. This seems to me a 
dear proof of the inevitable confusion that 
arises from uniting arts between which there 
is no natural connection. If we were not 
accustomed to see engravings with explana- 
tions appended to them, the evil would cease. 
I have no objedion that a clever artist should 
attempt witty representations ; but they are 
difficult to execute, and he should at all events 
endeavor to make his subjed independent of 
explanations. I could even tolerate remarks 
and little sentences issuing from the mouths 
of his figures, provided he restrided himself 
to being his own commentator. 

Sinclair. But if you allow r such a thing 
as a witty pi dure, you must admit that it is 
intended only for persons of intelligence ; it 
c an possess an attradion for none but those 
conversant with the occurrences of the day ; 
why then should we objed to a commentator 
who enables us to understand the nature 
of the intelledual amusement prepared for 
us ? 


| Arbon. I have no objed ion to explana- 
, tions of pidures which fail to explain them- 
1 selves. But they should be short and to the 
i point. Wit is for the intelligent ; they alone 
can understand a witty work; and the produc- 
! tions of bygone times and foreign lands are 
completely lost upon us. It is all well enough 
. with the aid of such notes as we find appended 
to Rabelais and Hudibras, but what should we 
' say of an author w*ho should find it necessary 
| to write one witty work to elucidate another ? 

1 Wit, even when fresh from its fountain, is 
oftentimes feeble enough ; it will scarcely be- 
come stronger by passing through two or three 
i hands. 

i Sinclair. How I wish that, instead of thus 
1 arguing, we could assist our friend, the owner 
■ of these pidures, who would be glad to hear 
the opinions that have been expressed, 
j Armidoro. ( Coming from the cabinet.) I 
: perc eive that the company is still engaged 
I about these censurable pidures ; had they 
. produced a pleasant impression, they would 
| doubtless have been laid aside long ago. 
j Amelia. I propose that that be their fate 
now ; the owner must be required to make no 
I use of them. What ! a dozen and more hate- 
j ful, objedionable pidures to appear in a 
! ladies’ almanac ! Can the man be blind to 
1 his ow r n interest? He will ruin his specula- 
' tion. What lover wull present a copy to his 
mistress, what husband to his wufe, what 
: father to his daughter, when the first glance 
will display such a libel upon the sex? 

Armidoro. I have a proposal to make, 
i These objedionable pidures are not the first 
of the kind w'hich have appeared in the best 
almanacs. Our celebrated Chodoviecki has, 
in his colledion of monthly engravings, al- 
ready represented scenes not only untrue to 
nature, but low and devoid of all pretensions 
to taste; but how did he do it? Opposite 
the pidures I allude to he delineated others 
of a most charming charader — scenes in per- 
fed harmony w'ith nature, the result of a high 
education, of long study, and of an innate 
1 taste for the Good and Beautiful. Let us go 
a step beyond the editor of the proposed al- 
manac and ad in opposition to his projed. 
If the intelligent artist has chosen to portray 
the dark side of his subjed, let our author or 
authoress, if I may dare to express my view, 
choose the bright side to exercise her talents, 
and so form a complete work. I shall not 
longer delay, Eulalia, to unite my owrn wushes 
, to this proposal. Undertake a description of 
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£ood female characters. Create the opposite I see the necessary leisure, within so short a 
to these engravings, and employ the charm of I spare of time, I should yet hesitate to under- 
your pen, not to elucidate these pictures, but j take the arduous duty. The praises of our 
to annihilate them. j sex should be spoken by a man— a young, 

Sinclair. Promise to comply, Eulalia, j ardent, loving man. A degree of enthusiasm 
Place us under so great an obligation to you. i is requisite for the task, and who has enthu- 
Eui.ai.ia. Authors are ever apt to promise j siasm for one’s own sex ? 
too easilv, because they hope for ability to , Armidoro. I should prefer intelligence, 
execute their wishes : but experience has ren- | justice and delicacy of taste, 
dered me cautious. And even if I could fore- j Sinclair. And who can discourse better 
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on the charader of good women than the | 
authoress from whose fairy tale of yesterday 
we all derived such pleasure and so much in- 
comparable instruction? 

Eulalia. The fairy tale was not mine. 

Sinclair. Not yours? 

Armidoro. To that I can bear witness. 

Sinclair. But still it was a lady’s? 

Eulalia. The production of a friend. 

Sinclair. Then there are two Eulalias. 

Eulalia. Many, perhaps; and better 
than — 

Armidoro. Will you relate to the company 
what you so lately confided to me? You will 
all hear with astonishment how this delightful 
production originated. 

Eulalia. A young lady, with whose great 
excellence I became accidentally acquainted 
upon a journey, found herself once in a situa- 
tion of extreme perplexity, the circumstances 
of which it would be tedious to narrate. A 
gentleman to whom she was under many obli- 
gations, and who finally offered her his hand, 
having won her entire esteem and confidence, 
in a moment of weakness obtained from her 
the privileges of a husband, before their vows 
of love had been cemented by marriage. Some 
peculiar circumstances compelled him to travel, 
and, in the retirement of a country residence, 
she anticipated with fear and apprehension the 
moment when she should become a mother. 
She used to write to me daily, and informed 
me of every circumstance that happened. But 
there was shortly nothing more to fear — she 
now needed only patience, and I observed, 
from the tone of her letters, that she began 
to reflect with a disturbed mind upon all that 
had already occurred, and upon what was yet 
to take place in her regard. I determined, 
therefore, to address her in an earnest tone j 
on the duty which she owed no less to herself | 
than to her infant, whose support, particularly 
at the commencement of its existence, de- 
pended so much upon her mind being free 
from anxiety. I sought to console and to 
cheer her, and for this purpose sent her several 
volumes of fairy tales, which I expressed a 
wish that she should read. Her own desire to 
escape from the burden of her melancholy 
thoughts, and the arrival of these books, 
formed a remarkable coincidence. She could 
not help reflecting frequently upon her peculiar 
fate, and she therefore adopted the expedient 
of clothing all her past sorrowful adventures, 
as well as her painful apprehensions for the 
future, in a garb of romance. The events of 


her past life — her attachment, her passion, her 
errors and her sweet maternal cares — no less 
than her present sad condition, were all em- 
bodied by her imagination in forms vivid, 
though impalpable, and passed before her 
mind in a varied succession of strange and 
unearthly fancies. With pen in hand, she 
spent many a day and night in noting down 
her reflexions. 

Amelia. In which occupation she must 
have found it difficult to hold her inkstand. 

Eulalia. Thus did I acquire the rare col- 
lection of letters which I now possess. They 
are all picturesque, strange and romantic. I 
never received from her an account of any- 
thing aCtual, so that I sometimes trembled for 
her reason. Her own situation, the birth of 
her infant, her sweet affedion for her offspring, 
her joys, her hopes and her maternal fears, 
were all treated as events of another world, 
from which she only expeCted to be liberated 
by the arrival of her husband. Upon her 
nuptial day she concluded the fairy tale, which 
you heard recited yesterday, almost in her 
own words, and which derives its chief in- 
terest from the unusual circumstances under 
which it was composed. 

The company could not sufficiently express 
their astonishment at this statement, and Sey- 
ton, who had abandoned his place at the 
gaming-table to another person, now entered 
the apartment, and made inquiries concerning 
the subjeCl of conversation. He was briefly 
informed that it related to a fairy tale, which, 
partly founded on fads, had been composed 
bv the fantastic imagination of a mind that 
was diseased. 

“It is a great pity,” he remarked, “that 
private diaries are so completely out of fashion. 
Twenty years ago they were in general use, 
and many persons thought they possessed a 
veritable treasure in the record of their daily 
thoughts. I recoiled a very worthy lady upon 
whom this custom entailed a sad misfortune. 
A certain governess had been accustomed from 
her earliest youth to keep a regular diary, and, 
in fad, she considered its composition to 
form an indispensable part of her daily duties. 
She continued the habit when she grew up, 

| and did not lav it aside even when she mar- 
; ried. Her memorandums were not looked 
' upon by her as absolute secrets, she had no 
| occasion for such mystery, and she frequently 
read passages from it for the amusement of her 
friends and of her husband. But the book in 
its entirety was intrusted to nobody. The 
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account of her husband’s attachment had been | 
entered in her diaiy with the same minuteness ; 
with which she had formerly noted down the , 
ordinary occurrences of the day; and the j 
entire history of her own affectionate feelings 
had been described from their first opening 
hour until they had ripened into a passion, 
and become at length a rooted habit. Upon j 
one occasion this diary accidentally fell in her j 
husband’s way, and the perusal afforded him 
a strange entertainment. He had undesignedly 
approached the writing-desk upon which the 
book lay, and, without suspicion or intention, 
had read through an entire page which was 
open before him. He took the opportunity 
of referring to a few previous and subsequent 
passages, and then retired with the comfort- 
able assurance that it was high time to discon- 
tinue the disagreeable amusement. 

Henrietta. But, according to the wish of 
my friend, our conversation should be con- 
fined to good women, and already we are 
turning to those who can scarcely be counted 
amongst the best. 

Seyton. Why this constant reference to 
bad and good? Should we not be quite as 
veil contented with others as with ourselves, 
cither as we have been formed by nature, or 
improved by education? 

Armjdoro. I think it would be at once 
pleasant and useful to arrange and collect a 
series of anecdotes such as we have heard nar- j 
rated, and many of which are founded on 1 
real occurrences. Light and delicate traits, 1 
which mark the characters of men, arc well : 
worthy of our attention, even though they ; 
give birth to no extraordinary adventures. ! 
They are useless to writers of romance, being 
devoid of all exciting interest ; and worthless 
to the tribe of anecdote-collectors, for thev 
are for the most part destitute of wit and 
spirit ; but they would always prove entertain- 
ing to a reader who, in a mood of quiet con- 
templation, should wish to study the general , 
characteristics of mankind. 

Sinclair. Well said. And if we had only 
thought of so praiseworthy a work a little 
earlier, we might have assisted our friend, the 
editor of the Ladies’ Calendar, bv composing 
a dozen anecdotes, if not of model women, at 
least of well-behaved personages, to balance 
his catalogue of naughty ladies. 

Amelia. I should be particularly pleased 
with a collection of incidents to show how a 
woman forms the very soul and existence of a 
household establishment; and this because 


the artist has introduced a sketch of a spend- 
thrift and improvident wife, to the defamation 
of our sex. 

Seyton. I can furnish Amelia with a case 
precisely in point. 

Amelia. Let us hear it. But do not imi- 
tate the usual custom of men who undertake 
to defend the ladies; they frequently begin 
with praise and end with censure. 

Seyton. Upon this occasion, however, I 
do not fear the perversion of my intention 
through the influence of any evil spirit. A 
young man once became tenant of a large 
hotel which was established in a good situa- 
! tion. Amongst the qualities which recoin - 
; mend a host, he possessed a more than ordi- 
| nary share of good temper, and as he had 
from his youth been a friend to the ale-house, 
he was peculiarly fortunate in selecting a pur- 
suit in which he found it necessary to devote 
| a considerable portion of the day to his home 
duties. He was neither careful nor negligent, 

. and his own good temper exercised a percept i- 
| ble influence over the numerous guests who 
I assembled around him. 

He had married a young person who was 
of a quiet, passive disposition. She paid 
punctual attention to her business, was at- 
tached to her household pursuits, and loved 
her husband, though she often found fault 
with him in secret for his carelessness in 
money matters. She had a great love for 
ready money ; she thoroughly comprehended 
its value and understood the advantage of 
securing a provision for herself. Devoid of 
all adtivitv of disposition, she had every ten- 
dency to avarice. But a small share of avarice 
becomes a woman, however ill extravagance 
may suit her. Generosity is a manly virtue, 
but parsimony is becoming in a woman. This 
is the rule of nature, and our judgments must 
be subservient thereto. 

Margaret (for such was the name of this 
prudent personage) was very much dissatisfied 
with her husband’s carelessness. Upon occa- 
sions when large payments were made to him 
by his customers, it was his habit to leave the 
money lying for a considerable time upon the 
table, and then to collect it in a basket, from 
which he afterwards paid it away, without 
making it up into packages, and without keep- 
ing any account of its application. His wife 
plainly perceived that, even without actual 
extravagance, where there was such a total 
w-ant of system, considerable sums must be 
w r asted. She wa s above all things anxious to 
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make her husband change his negligent habits, 
and she became grieved to observe that the 
small savings which she collected and so care- 
fully retained were as nothing in comparison 
with the money that was squandered ; and she 
determined, therefore, to adopt a rather dan- 
gerous expedient to make her husband open 
his eyes. She resolved to defraud him of as 
much money as possible, and for this purpose 
had recourse to an extraordinary plan. She 
had observed that when he had once counted 
his money, which he allowed to remain so long 
upon the table, he never reckoned it over a 
second time before putting it away ; she there- 
fore rubbed the bottom of a candlestick with 
tallow, and then, apparently without design, 
she placed it near the spot where the ducats 
lay exposed, a species of coin for which she 
entertained a warm partiality. She thus gained 
possession of a few pieces, and subsequently 
of some other coins, and was soon sufficiently 
well satisfied with her success. She therefore 
repeated the operation frequently, and enter- 
tained no scruple about employing such evil 
means to e fife <51 so praiseworthy an object, and 
she tranquillized her conscience on the subje<5t 
by the reflection that such a mode of abstract- 
ing her husband's money could not be termed 
robbery, as her hands were not employed for 
the purpose. Her secret treasure increased 
gradually, and soon became very much greater 
by the addition of the ready money which she 
herself received from the customers of the 
hotel, and of which she invariably retained 
possession. 

She had carried on this pradtice for a whole 
year, and, though she carefully watched her 
husband, she never had reason to believe that 
his suspicions were awakened, until at length 
he began to grow discontented and unhappy. 
She induced him to tell her the cause of his 
anxiety, and learned that he was grievously 
perplexed. After the last payment which he 
had made of a considerable sum of money, 
he had laid aside the amount of his rent, and 
not only this had disappeared, but he was un- 
able to meet the demand of his landlord from 
any other channel ; and as he had always been 
accustomed to keep his accounts in his head, 
and to write down nothing, he could not pos- 
sibly understand the cause of the deficiency. 

Margaret reminded him of his great care- 
lessness, censured his thoughtless manner of 
receiving and paying away money, and spoke 
of his general imprudence. Even his gener- 
ous disposition did not escape her remarks ; 


and, in truth, he had no excuse to offer for a 
course of conduct the consequences of which 
he had so much reason to regret. 

But she could not leave her husband long 
in this state of grievous trouble, more espec - 
ially as she felt a pride in being able to render 
him once more happy. Accordingly, to his 
great astonishment, on his birthday, which 
she was always accustomed to celebrate by 
presenting him with something useful, she 
entered his private apartment with a basket 
! filled with rouleaux of money. The different 
descriptions of coin were packed together 
separately, and the contents were carefully 
indorsed in a handwriting by no means of 
the best. It would be difficult to describe 
his astonishment at finding before him the 
precise sums which he had missed, or at his 
wife’s assurance that they belonged to him. 
She thereupon circumstantially described the 
time and the manner of her abstracting them, 
confessed the amount which she had taken, 
and told also how much she had saved by. her 
own careful attention. His despair was now 
changed into joy, and the result \sas that he 
abandoned to his wife all the duty of receiv- 
ing and paying away money for the future. 
His business was carried on even more pros- 
perously than before ; although from the day 
of which we have spoken not a farthing ever 
parsed through his hands. His wife discharged 
the duty of banker with extraordinary credit 
to herself ; no false money was ever taken ; 
and the establishment of her complete au- 
thority in the house was the natural and just 
consequence of her activity and care; and, 
after the lapse of ten years, she and her hus- 
band were in a condition to purchase the 
hotel for themselves. 

Sinclair. And so all this truth, love and 
fidelity ended in the wife becoming the veri- 
table mistress. I should like to know how 
far the opinion is just that women have a ten- 
dency to acquire authority, 

Amelia. There it is again. Censure, you 
observe, is sure to follow in the wake of praise. 

Armtdoro. Favor us with your sentiments 
on this subject, good Eulalia. I think I have 
observed in vour writings no disposition to 
defend your sex against this imputation. 

- Eulalia. In so far as it is a grievous im- 
putation, I should wish it were removed by 
the conduCt of our sex. But where we have 
a right to authority we can need no excuse. 
We like authority because we are human. For 
what else is authority, in the sense in which 
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we use it, than a desire for independence, and 
for the enjoyment of existence as much as 
possible. This is a privilege which all men 
seek with determination ; but our ambition 
appears, perhaps, more objedtionable because 
nature, usage and social regulations place re- 
straints upon our sex, whilst they enlarge the 
authority of men. What men possess natu- 
rally, we have to acquire; and property ob- 
tained by a laborious struggle will always be 
more obstinately held than that which is in- 
herited. 

Seyton. But women, as I think, have no 
reason to complain on that score. As the 
world goes, they inherit as much as men, if 
not more ; and in my opinion it is a much 
more difficult task to become a perfedl man 
than a perfect woman. The phrase, “He 
shall be thy master,” is a formula character- 
istic of a barbarous age long since passed 
away. Men cannot claim a right to become 
educated and refined without conceding the 
same privilege to women. As long as the 
process continues, the balance is even between 
them ; but, as women are more capable of im- 
provement than men, experience shows that 
the scale soon turns in their favor. 

Armidoro. There is no doubt that in all 
civilized nations women in general are supe- 
rior to men, for where the two sexes exert a 
corresponding influence over each other, man 
becomes effeminate, and that is a disadvan- 
tage ; but when a woman acquires any mascu- 
line virtue, she is the gainer, for if she can 
improve her own peculiar qualities by the 
addition of masculine energy, she becomes 
an almost perfeCl being. 

Seyton. I have never considered the sub- 
ject so deeply. But I think it is generally 
admitted that women do rule and must con- 
tinue to do so ; and therefore whenever I be- 
come acquainted with a young lady, I always 
inquire upon what subjedls she exercises her 
authority, since it must be exercised some- 
where. 

Amelia. And thus you establish the point 
with which you started? 

Seyton. And why not? Is not my rea- 
soning as good as that of philosophers in gen- 
eral, who are convinced by their experience? 
A6tive women, who are given to habits of ac- 
quisition and saving, are invariably mistresses 
at home ; pretty women, at once graceful and 
superficial, rule in large societies, whilst those 
who possess more sound accomplishments ex- 
ert their influence in smaller circles. 


| Amelia. And thus we are divided into 
three classes. 

j Sinclair. All honorable, in my opinion ; 

, and yet those three classes do not include the 
whole sex. There is still a fourth, to which 
perhaps we had better not allude, that we may 
escape the charge of converting our praise 
into censure. 

! Henrietta. Then we must guess the fourth 
class. Let us see. 

Sinclair. Well, then, the first three classes 
were those whose activity was displayed at 

■ home, in large societies, or in smaller circles. 

| Henrietta. What other sphere can there 
be where we can exercise our activity? 

| Sinclair. There may be many. But I am 
; thinking of the reverse of a6livity. 

! Henri etta. Indolence ! How could an 

I indolent woman rule? 

Sinclair. Why not? 
i Henrietta. In what manner? 

Sinclair. By opposition. Whoever adopts 
; such a course, either from character or prin- 
ciple, acquires more authority than one would 
readily think. 

i Amelia. I fear we are about to fall into 
the tone of censure so general to men. 

Henrietta. Do not interrupt him, Amelia. 
Nothing can be more harmless than these mere 
opinions, and we are the gainers by learning 
what other persons think of us. Now, then, 
for the fourth class, what about it ? 

Sinclair. I must take the liberty of speak- 
ing unreservedly. The class I allude to does 
not exist in our country, and does not exist 
in France, because the fair sex, both amongst 
us and our gallant neighbors, enjoys a proper 
degree of freedom. But in countries where 
women are under restraint and debarred from 
sharing in public amusements, the class I speak 
, of is numerous. In a neighboring country 
there is a peculiar name by which ladies of 
this class are invariably designated. 

Henrietta. You must tell us the name; 

. we can never guess names. 

: Sinclair. Well, I must tell you, they are 

■ called roguish. 

| Henri etta. A strange appellation. 

, Sinclair. Some time ago you took great 
: interest in reading the speculations of Lavater 
upon physiognomy; do you remember noth- 
ing about roguish countenances in his book? 

Henrietta. It is possible; but it made no 
impression upon me. I may perhaps have 
construed the word in its ordinary sense, and 
] read on without noticing it. 
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Sinclair. It is true that the word “ roguish* * 1 
in us ordinary sense is usually applied to a per- . 
son who, with malicious levity, turns another 
into ridicule j but in its present sense it is , 
meant to describe a young lady, who, by her 
indifference, coldness and reserve — qualities 
which attach to her as a disease- — destroys 
the happiness of one upon whom she is de- 
pendent. We meet with examples of this , 
everywhere ; sometimes even in our own cir- 
cle. " For instance, when I have praised a lady 
for her beauty, I have heard it said in reply, 
**Ves, but she is a bit of a rogue.” I even 
remember a physician saving to a lady who 
complained of the anxiety she suffered about 
her maid-servant, “ My dear madam, the 
girl is somewhat of a rogue, and will give a 
deal of trouble.” 

Ame.ia rose from her seat and left the apart- 
ment. 

Henrietta. That seems rather strange. 

Sinclair. I thought so too. and 1 there- 
fore took a note of the symptoms, which 
seemed to mark a disease half moral and half 
phvsical, and framed an essay which I entitled 
“A Chapter on Rogues,” and as I meant it ( 
to form a portion of a work on general anthro- • 
pological observations, I have kept it by me 
hitherto. 

Henri etta. But you must let us see it, 
and if you know any interesting anecdotes to 
elucidate your meaning of the word “ rogue,” j 
they must find a place in our intended collec- 
tion of novels. 

Sinclair. This may tie all very well, but I 
find 1 have failed in the object which brought 
me hither. I was anxiom to find some one in 
this intelligent assembly to undertake an ex- i 
planation of these engravings, or who could ' 
recommend a talented writer for the purpose ; ’ 


in place of which, the engravings are abused 
and pronounced worthless, and I must take 
my leave without having attained my purpose. 
But if I had only made notes of our < onversa- 
tion and anecdotes this evening, I should al- 
most possess an equivalent. 

Armidoro. ( Coming from the cabinet , to 
which he had frequently retired.) Your wish 
is accomplished. I know the motive of our 
friend, the editor of the work. 1 have taken 
down the heads of our conversation upon this 
paper. I will arrange the draft, and if Eulalia 
will kindly promise to impart to the whole 
that spirit of charming animation which she 
possesses, the graceful tone of the work, and 
perhaps also its contents, will in some measure 
expiate the offence of the artist for his ungal- 
lant attack. 

Henrietta. I cannot blame your officious 
friendship, Arniidoro, but I wish you had not 
taken noto of our conversation ; it N setting a 
bad example. ( )ur interc curse together has been 
quite free and unrestrained, and nothing < an be 
worse than that our unguarded conversation 
should be overheard and wntten down, perhaps 
even printed for the amusement of the public . 

But Henrietta’s scruples were silenced In a 
promise that nothing should meet the public 
eye except the little anecdotes which had bc.en 
related. 

Eulalia, however, could not be persuaded to 
edit the notes of the short-hand writer. She 
had no wish to withdraw her attention from 
the f a i r \ tale with which die w;i-> then occu- 
pied. The notes remained in possesion of 
the gentlemen of the party, who, with the aid 
of their own memories, generously afforded 
their assistance, that the\ might therein con- 
tribute to the general edification of all “good 
women.” 




CHAPTER I. 

THE ACCUSATION. 


T HE pleasant feast of Whitsuntide was 
come ; 

The woods and hills were clad in vernal ! 
bloom ; 

The full-awakened birds, from every tree, 

Made the air ring with cheerful melody ; 

Sweet were the meadows after passing showers; 
Brilliant the heaven with light, the earth with 
flowers. 

Noble, the king of beasts, now holds his 
court ; j 

Thither his summoned vassals all resort ; 

From north and south they troop, from east 
and west, 

Of birds and quadrupeds the first and best. 

The royal will had been proclaimed, that all 
Of ev’ry class should come, both great and 
small, 

To grace the pomp of that high festival : 

Not one should fail ; and yet there did fail 
one ; 

Reynard the Fox, the rogue, was seen of none; 
His many crimes from court kept him away; 
An evil conscience shuns the light of day. 

To face that grave assembly much he feared, 
For all accused him ; no one had he spared ; 
Graybeard, the Badger, stood his friend alone, 
The Badger, who was Reynard’s brother's son. 

Begirt with many a relative and friend, 

Who aid in war, in peace might counsel lend, 
Sir Isegrim, the Wolf, approached the throne, 
And with due rev’rence bowing humbly down, 
His suit in plaintive accents he began, 

And thus his wrathful accusation ran : — 


“Most gracious lord and king! in pity 
hear ! 

Let my complaint find favor in your ear. 
Happy the subjects of your glorious reign ; 
Here none who seek for justice seek in vain. 
Vouchsafe, then, to commis’rate my distress; 
For Reynard’s malice grant me some redress. 
Me in all ways the wretch hath wronged and 
shamed, 

My spouse dishonored and my children 
maimed ; 

Three lie at home, the youngest born of six, 
Befouled and blinded by his filthy tric ks. 

“ ’TL long ago mv plaint in court was 
filed, 

Showing by Reynard how I’d been beguiled : 
The cunning Fox knew well a plea to draw, 
And buklhOie presumed to wage his law : 

He dared not come at the appointed day ; 

So I had judgment — and my costs to pay. 

All present here can vouch this tale is true ; 

■ But none can tell such things as I can do. 

: Had I the tongues of angels, lungs of brass, 
i Whole days and weeks — nay, months and 
j rears would pas.-, 

! Ere i could mention all my injuries, 
i Or tell one half his crimes and tricks and lies. 

If all the Sheep on earth were killed and 
I flayed. 

And all their skins were into parchment made, 
Not half sufficient were they to contain 
; 'The wrongs whereof I justly would complain: 
: The worst is the dishonor of my wife ; 

| That eats away my heart, and sours my life ; 
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] >esire of' vengeam e haunts me night and day, 1 
Ami wngcuncc 1 will have, come what come | 

IIU}/’ 1 

He < cased. and stood in silent mood apart, ! 
(doom on Iin brow and anger in his heart. 

I p jumped a Poodle from a neighboring 
bem h, ! 

Might Fri/pate, who addressed the king in , 
French. | 

And he < omplaincd, it was not long ago, | 
1 :i winter, when the ground was deep in snow, 
'I1i.it not a single beast could hunt his prey, 
liv’d giun much in chanty away, 

And for himself had but one sausage left; 

B\ the falsi. Fox of this he was bereft : ] 

A ton) and almost >a< rilegiotis theft ! 

Scant lud he spoken, when with fiery eyes 
'I \ bait, the Cat, sprang forth in angry wise, 

\nd kneeling tried — ** My august and gra- 
< loii" king, 

[<o\naid hum answer main a grievous thing: 
Mom dreaded of all hung beasts is he; 

\\ . more than e’en \our sacred majesty. ! 

(bant me your patience, though; and hear , 
me out; 

I ri/jute hath little to complain about : 
rht thing he speaks of happened years by- 
gone : 

'That MtKigc ik ’or was his; it was my own, 

M\ all. m\ only remaining sustenance ; 

I Mumbled on it In the merest t liance. 

[ happened oik e into a mill to creep ; 

It w,n deep night ; the miller fast asieej) : 

Being at that time stinted in nn diet, 

I took tiie sausage ; win should 1 deny it? 

Put Fr/pate file lied it from me; so that he 
Should Ik the last to speak of roblxrry.” 

liie Panther then — “These jars are little ■ 

Use ; 

Ki uiard’s misdeeds admit of no excuse : 

He a robber and a murderer ; 

1 nat, m this presence, boldly I aver. 

X * kind of crime but he doth exercise ; 

Naught sa< led i- there in his impious eyes: 

His soul is fixed u])on ungodly pelf; 

A. though the nobles, nay. the king himself 
Should suffer loss of health and wealth and all, 
And tile whole state to hopeless rum fall, 

N, he ( ould get the leg of a fat capon, he 
Would nevt r rare the value of a half-penny. 

Let me relate tile trick he tried to play 
To Puss, the gentle Hare, but yesterday; — 
P"'-i Pus>, who lives just like an anchoret, 

And ne\er injured mortal being \et. 

Revnard. who latterly has given out 
That he has turned ascetic and devout, 


Promised he’d teach him at the quickest rate, 
How he, as chaplain, might officiate ; 

‘The service you shall chant;’ quoth he, * as 
we do ; 

And we’ll begin our lesson with the Credo!' 
So down they sat together and began ; 

For he had no misgivings, the good man. 

But not long time continued they to sing; 
For, ’gainst the peace of our dread lord, the 
king, 

And setting at defiance all his laws. 

He seized on Puss with his pernicious claws. 

I heard their song as 1 was passing bv, 

And wondered that it stopped so suddenly ; 
I’d scarce proceeded though a dozen span, ere 
I took the felon Reynard with the mainour. 
Fast hold had he of Pussy by the throat. 

That he could scarce articulate one note. 
Certes, at that time had I not come up, 

He’d gone that night m Paradise to sup. 

Yon stands our timid friend ; and in his fle>h 
You still may see his wounds all i aw and fresh. 
“Will not our sov’reign lord these ills 
abate ? 

Will you, biave peers and pillars of the State, 
Such daily breaches of the peace permit, 

Such violations of the royal writ? 

If there no stop l>e put to these foul c rimes, 
Much do I fear me, that in future times 
Frequent reproac h the king will have to hear 
Fiom all to whom justice and right are dear.” 

Again spoke Megrim ; “ ’Tis even so, 
Reynard has ever been the common foe ; 
’Twere better he had perished long ago. 

For while that wrote h shall live, no rest will be 
For honest, loyal, peaceful folk like me. 
Albeit, according to the present fashion, 

The felon ever meets with most compassion ; 
If such crimes pass unpunished, not a year 
hence 

We all shall rue our most unwise forbearance.” 

Undaunted by this host of angry foes, 

The Badger, Reynard’s nephew', now uprose; 
Boldly prepared to plead his uncle’s cause, 

All stained with crime and falsehood as he was. 

“ Now fair and soft, Sir Isegrim,” said he; 
“ Your words smack less of truth than enmity. 
’Tis known you hate my um It* ; and, in sooth, 
A fair w'ord had he ne’er from your foul mouth. 
Yet from your malice hath he naught to fear : 
In the king’s favor stood he now' but here, 
He’d give you ample reason to repent 
Stirring in these stale subjects of complaint. 
You take good care too not to say one word 
Of ills that he for your sake hath incurred. 

Yet many of the barons here well know 
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Reynard the Fox. 


What happened not so very long ago ; 

When you and he a solemn covenant sware, 
That friendship each should to the other bear, 
And, like true comrades good and evil share. 

I must relate, it is not long to tell, 

The strange adventure which that time befell, 
When you and he, in the cold winter weather, 
Went through the country travelling together. 
" It chanced a Carter, on the king’s high 
road, 

Was driving homeward with a heavy load ; 
Your subtle nostrils soon sniffed out ’twas fish, 
You’d soon have had them if you’d had your 
wish : 

But they were closely packed ; and what was 
worse, 

You’d not a single stiver in your purse. 

What then did my kind-hearted uncle do? 

Ah ! what indeed hath he not done for you ? 
Down in the road he laid himself for de.ul : 
’Twa> a bold thought to come into his head ! 
And when the Carter saw him lying there. 

To kill him out -an -end did he prepare ; 

But, cunning Reynard still held in his breath, 
Stiff’ning lus limbs and counterfeiting death ; 
’Twas a consummate masterpiece of ait, 

That showed him cool of head as brave of 
heart ; 

The Carter picked him up and pitc hed him in 
his ('art. 

A cap he thought to make out of his skin, 

And a bag too to keep his dollars in. 

This did my uncle do for Isegrim : 

When would he venture such a risk for him? 
While onward went the Carter with his load, 
Reynard kept throwing fish down in the road ; 
And Isegrim, who was in haste to sup, 

Past as he threw them down, gobbled them up. 
Reynard grew weary of this sport at hut. 

And thought ’twas his turn now to break his 
fast ; 

So down he sprang ; but with disgust and 
wonder 

Found Isegrim had pilfered all the plunder: 
He’d stufTed till he was nigh to burst in sunder. 
He told my uncle he had left his share — 

But nothing but the heads and bones were 
there. 

‘‘Another of his tricks I must narrate ; 

And so Heaven help me, as I truth relate. 

A countryman had lately killed a swine ; 

Large were its hams and noble was its chine. 
Reynard had found out where the carcass 
hung. 

And told it Isegrim with truthful tongue. 

And they agreed in common they would toil. 


Would share the danger and divide the spoil • 
To Reynard’s share the danger fell alone . 

But of the spoil, forsooth, he'd next to inun. 
The larder-wails were strong and steep ami 
high ; 

My uncle climb’d them, though, i igln skilihllv : 
True to his word, did he the Porker throw 
Out of the window to the Wolf below. 

Now, by bad fortune, there were in the ground- 
' A couple of most ill-conditioned Hound* : 
Thev ehastd nn tint le with appalling dm . 

H e got awa\, but not with a whole skin : 

And straight unto the Wolf his wa\ did make. 
To show what he had suffered for his sakt , 

, And claim his lawful share; then Isegiim 
Said he’d reserved the prime tit-bit foi him : 
And thrusting in his cheek his lung tongue. 
Produced the hook In winch the Pig had hung. 
His feelings Resnard had no words t’expn -s. 
But what he felt all present here ina\ guess. 

“ Scores of sue h pranks I might remember 
well. 

Were you inclined lo hear, and I to tell : 

But ’tis enough: wue Reuurd summoned 
here. 

Soon would he make Iris innocent e appeal 
£ ‘ As for the other < luige, 'tis most aimed 
You, m\ dread liege, and \<>u. in \ iuuL. haw 
heard 

What Isegrim has -aid about ;iis wife. 

Whom ’twas Ills tint) to protect with lire. 

In all its details that a flan I know . 

It happened now just ,se\en years ago. 

'That Rcwiard's bosom fi t - 1 ru^md a wound 
From the soft e\es of Lnd\ flu lemuiu! 

Mv line le is not to be blamed . t all 
They met together at a fain \ lull 
Isegrim had gone upon a tour to Rome : 
Husbands, if wise, would alw o s stj\ .1; inmn 
M\ urn le proffered her hi- furh and noth . 

She sanctioned hu attentions, nothing mil 
Is it not, therefoie. .1 most c rung shame. 

That her own lord should m!h m 1 fan laim - 
What am nun of honor would cornea). 

H e seems to take a pleasure to reveal. 

' “What have we next? This irnmpen at 
1 fair, 

'Die Panther has brought up about llu Hare 
Such utter trash’ what ' shall a master s t nipl- 
To c hastise a perverse or sluggish pupil ? 

If this be so. how are our \outh be. 

Trained up m learning and moraiiu 3 
The wisest book that ever was < onmiled 
Savs, if vc mi spare tin* i*>d \ou "pod the c Juki 
i **Then we ha\c Moiuieu: Fn/pit*. who 
, c omplains 
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He was deprived of his ill-gotten gains. 

A pretty fuss, forsooth, about a sausage ! 
’Twere better he said nothing of that passage. 
For it turns out ’twas stolen ; and the thief 
Has the assurance now to ask relief. 

The evil on his own head has recoiled : 

*Tis only just the spoiler should be spoiled. 

Is Reynard blamed, that from a robber lie 
Has wrung the fruits of his dishonesty ? 

He did his duty, that deny who can, 

Like a true Fox and loyal gentleman. 

Why, had he hanged him on the spot, 1 ween, 
He must assuredly have pardoned been : 

But he respects the king’s prerogati\e. 

And therefore spared the thief and let him live. 

“ But little justice can my uncle get ; 

At least, but little hath he got as yet ; 

Since the king’s peace was publicly made 
known, 

No one hath led the life that he hath done, 
With books he passes half his time awa\, 

And takes but one abstemious meal a day. 
Water his only drink, and roots his food ; 
Poultry and butchers’ meat he hath eschewed. 
And cannot bear the very thought of blood ; 
With whips doth mortify his flesh, and wear 
Next to his very skin a shirt of hair. 

I heard it mentioned onh yesterday, 

Bv one who happened to have passed that way; 
His castle, Malepartus, he hath shut. 

And in the desert built a hermit’s hut. 

So lean and pale and haggard he hath grown, 
By his best friends he scarcely would be 
known. 

But ’tis the burden of a good old song, 

That absent folks are ever in the wrong. 

I only wish to heav’n that he were here ; 

From all these scandals he would soon be 
clear.” 

Scarce had he ceased, when from a neigh - 
b’ring hill 

A cry resounded, like a clarion shrill. 

The voice it was of honest Chanticleer, 

Who with his wives and concubines drew near ; 
A dead Hen borne behind him on a bier. 

It was the headless corpse of young Grayieg, 
As good a fowl as ever laid an egg ; 

His fav’rite daughter of a num’rous brood ; 
And impious Reynard now had shed her 
blood. 

Foremost the sad and mourning sire doth 
stride, 

His dappled wings low trailing by his side : 
While after him two youthful Cock’rels march. 
Each bearing in his grasp a burning torch ; 
Cantart of one, Cryart the other’s name ; 


j ’Twixt France and Holland none more known 
to fame ; 

; They were the brothers of the murdered dame. 
Four tender Pullets bore their mother’s bier, 
Clucking so loud ’twas pitiful to hear ; 

• Hire was the clatter, awful were the cries, 

And the shrill clamor pierced the startled 
! skies. 

| Soon a*, the Heralds silence had restored, 
Unto the throne stepped up the martial bird ; 
j O’er whelmed with woe he thrice essayed to 
speak, 

And thrice the words died choking in his beak. 
Ashamed so chicken-hearted to appear, 

He ga\ e one vig’rous crow his voice to clear, 
j And thus began : — “My liege and sov’reign, 
hail ! 

With pit) listen to my grievous tale ; 

Before >ou stands the wretchedest of Cocks, 

A hapless vidtim of that cruel Fox. 

“ Whenas stern winter fled on stormy wing, 

; And the glad earth welcomed the cheery 
spnng, 

How pleased was my paternal heart and 
proud, 

As I sun eyed my young and hopeful brood : 
i Ten gallant sons and fourteen daughters fair 
Partlett had hatched me. with parental care; 
Partlett, the best and most submissive wife 
i That ever solaced a poor husband’s life. 

How joyed was I with her and them to rove, 
And watch my offspring full of life and love. 
That time no terror^ for their lot I felt, 

For in complete securit} we dwelt ; 

Our home was in a convent’s spacious yard, 
WIuhc loft v walls its inmates safely guard ; 
And six stout Dogs belonging to the farm, 
Who loved us well, protected us from harm. 

“ Reynard, it seems, that lawless reprobate, 
Like Satan, envying our happy state, 

Around our Eden often la\ in wait. 

Stealthily round the walls by night he’d creep. 
And through the crannies of the gates would 
peep. 

: The trusty guardians of myself and wife 
Oft made the ruffian scamper for dear life ; 
Once they did catch him, and well tanned hU 
hide. 

He got away, though sorely scarified ; 

And for a good while after let us bide. 

But ah, sire ! now liegins my tale of woe; 
Again lie tame, and that not long ago; 

Within our convent walls he slyly slunk 
Clad in the vestments of a holy monk. 

Wore a long frock, and sandals ’stead of shoes, 
And looked for all the world like a recluse. 
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He brought a writ : ’twas sealed with the 
great seal ; 

’Twas genuine ; I know the impress well : 

This writ proclaimed, in unambiguous words, 
Peace should be kept between all beasts and 
birds. 

As for himself, he’d vowed his ways to mend, 
And think of nothing but his latter end ; 

He’d quite reformed, he said, his mode of life, 
Had e’en forsworn the embraces of his wife ; 
Water his only drink and roots his food ; 

All flesh of ev’ry kind he had eschewed, 

And could not bear the very thought of blood. 
But that my wife and daughters present were, 
He said he would have shown the shirt of hair, 
Which he for penance next his skin must wear: 
And, on the word and honor of a fowl, 

I myself saw the tonsure ’neath his cowl. 
Tow’rds him I own I felt my heart relent, 

He seemed so really, truly penitent ; 

He spoke of his past sins with such compunc- 
tion , 

And of the heav’nly grace with so much 
unction. 

‘ Farewell !’ at length he cried, * I needs must 
go; 

I still have many pious deeds to do ; 

I have the nones and vespers yet to say, 

And by a dying Vulture’s bed to pray ; 

He too was a sad sinner in his day. 

Bless you, my children, may you ever thrive 
in the calm peace which this world cannot 
give.’ 

And saying thus, the odious hypocrite 
Crossing himself departed from our sight. 

He left us, all his soul on mischief bent; 
While ours were filled with happiest content. 

“ We ventured forth; and habit, more than 
fear, 

Kept us at first to the old convent near. 
Reynard we daily saw near our abode ; 

It seemed some bus’ ness led him oft that road ; 
His looks were ever bent upon the ground. 

As though his mind were lost in thought pro- 
found ; 

Or, if he chanced our family to see, 

It was 4 Goode’n ’ and ‘ Benedicite;’ 

And he would tell his beads and seem to pray. 
And smite his breast, and so pass on his way. 
“ Now, bolder grown, we farther went 
abroad, 

In search of pleasure and our daily food. 

Ah ! fatal error ! from behind a bush 
Reynard among 11 s made a sudden rush. 
Scatt’ring and squandering to the left and 
right. 


; Tow'rds our old home we took our screaming 
j flight, 

I In vain, alas ! our foe was there before; 

! In threatening guise he barred us from the 
door : 

With surer aim this time he bore away 
Ol all my sons the fairest as his prey : 

And I was there, and impotent to save ! 

My son ! my son ! my beautiful, my brave ! 

“ And now he once had tasted of our blood, 

, It seemed a* he disdained all other food : 

At all times came he on us — night and day — 
Nor Dogs, nor men, nor gates kept him away. 
Of all mine offspring Pm well nigh bereft ; 
Five, out of twenty, all that now are left : 
With grief and terror I am all but wild ; 

Soon will he leave me neither chick nor 
] child. 

I Oh, give me justice ! ’twas but yesterday 
; He tore my daughter from my side away ; 

| Villain ! without or pity or remorse : 

1 The Dogs were but in time to save her corpse. 

1 See, there she lies ! my child whom Reynard 
1 slew ! 

! Help me, or he \\ ill have the others too ! 

Oh ■ Cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle doo !” 
Fierce was the fire that in the king’s eye 
burned, 

As to the Badger wrathfully he turned, 

, And thus began : “Come hither, sir, and see 
| This sample of your uncle’s piety ! 

1 Now by my royal mane I make a vow, 

! 'This miscreant shall not pass unpunished so, 

* If Heaven preserve my life another year, 
j But words avail not. Honest Chanticleer, 
l 1 claim the right your inj’iies to redress, 

! To share, if not to lessen, your distress. 

1 Entombed shall your fair daughter be, with all 
j The pomp befits a royal funeral : 

| A vigil shall be sung, a mass be said, 

; The more to honor the illustrious dead : 

We with our council will the while take thought 
How may the murd’rer be to justice brought.” 
! In sable was the Chapel Royal hung ; 

I The mass was duly said, the vigil sung: 

| The people, joining with the choristers, 

1 Sang Domino placebo , verse by verse. 

, I could relate who gave each versicle, 

Who the response* ; but 'twerc long to tell ; 

1 And so I pas* it by: ’tis just as well. 

: Deep in a grave they laid the honored 

dead, 

. And placed a marble tablet at her head ; 
’Twa* thi< k, and square, and polished bright 
as glass, 

; With this inscription graven on its face: 
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OR AY LEG THE SPECKLED ONE LIES PURI FI) HERE I 

THE DEAR-LOVED DAUGHTER OK HR AVE CHANTICLEER | 
THROUGHOUT THE EARTH ’TWERE VAIN TO SEEK HER j 
MATCH 

No HI.N COULI) oFT’NER LAY OR FEATLIEK SCRATCH 
IN REYNARD’S Cl UTCII SHI. DREW HER LATEST IIR LATH 
AND P\hSED UNTIMEIY 'lO THE REA I MS OF DEATH j 
JEl ALL (JOOD MIN HER MURD’RER EXECRATE | 

AND SHED A 1 EAR OI PITY EOR HER FATE j 

Meanwhile the king in solemn council sate, ! 
Discussing with the wisest in his state, 

How they the culprit might to justice draw j 
And vindicate the majesty of law. 1 

At length it was resolved, by one and all. 

To send a summons to the criminal, j 

Commanding him, all bus' ness laid aside, 

He should to court repair, and there his doom , 
abide. 


The summons writ and sealed, Bruin, the Bear, 
Sele&ed they to be the messenger ; 

And him the king addressed: “ Sir Bruin, sec 
That you perform your mission faithfully. 

We know you stout of limb and brave of heart; 
Yet would we counsel caution on your part ; 
Courage is oft but a poor match for art. 
Reynard, remember, speaks but to deceive ; 
Neither his lies nor flattery believe, 

Or you may soon ha\ e too good cause to grieve. ’ * 
“Fear not, my liege,” the trusty Bear re- 
plied, 

Confident in his strength and shaggy hide; 

“ Reynard, however tricksy he may be. 

Will not, I wager, try his tricks on me. 

Me or my mission an he treat with scorn, 

I’ll make him rue the hour that he was born.” 






CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST SUMMONS. 

N OW with his ragged staff the Bear set ' With traps above and pits beneath the floor ; 

forth, With labyrinthine passages and channels, 

And with his best grease larded the lean earth. With secret chambers and with sliding panels. 
Through forests vast he went and deserts drear; 'There he would often hide, the cunning 
But his bold heart knew neither doubt nor fear. hound, 

At length the mountain region he approached, When he was w anted, and would not be 
Wherein Sir Reynard generally poached : found. 

But Bruin would not tarry or delay; Amid this intricate obscurity, 

Towards Malepartus held he on his way, Where none could safely find his path but he, 

The fav’rite fastness of the robber chief ; Full many a simple beast had lost his waj , 

And there he hoped to catch the wily thief : . And to the wily robber fall’n a prey. 

Thither for safety usually he fled, Reynard suspected there might be some 

When threat’ning danger overhung his head. ( heat ; 

At length Sir Bruin stood before the gate, For the deceitful always fear deceit. 

And, finding it was shut, he scratched his pate, Was Bruin quite alone? He felt afraid, 

Not knowing whether best to go or wait. There might be others hid in ambuscade. 

'Then he began to cry, with mighty din : But soon as he was fully satisfied 

“What, Cousin Reynard, ho! are you within? His fears were vain, forth from the door he 

Bruin the Bear it is who calls. I bring hied ; 

A missive from our sov’reign lord, the king: And, “Welcome, dearest uncle, here/' quoth 

He orders you, all bus'ne^s laid aside, he, 

Repair to court and there your doom abide; With studied look of deep humility, 

That equal right and justice may be done. And the most jesuitical of whispers. 

And satisfaction giv’n to every one. “ I heard you call ; but I was reading vespers. 

I am to fetch you: if \ou hesitate, I am quite grieved \ou should have had to wait, 

The gallows or the wheel will be your fate. i In this cold wind too, standing at my gate. 
Better to come at once, fair cousin, sit h How glad I am you’re come; for 1 feel sure 

The king, you know, will not be trifled with.” With your kind aid im cause will be secure; 

Reynard, from the beginning to the end, However that may be. at least, I know 
Had heard this summons; and did now perpend More welcome nobody could be than you. 

In what way he might punish his fat friend. But truly ’twas a pity I must say 
Into a private corner he had fled, T have sent you such a long and i odious way. 

Where he could hear securely all was said. Good Heav’ns! how hot you are! you’re 

His keep was built with many a secret door, i tired to death ' 
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How wet your hair is, and how scant your 
breath ! 

Although no slight our good king could have 
meant, 

Some other messenger he might have sent 
Than Bruin, the chief glory of his court, 

His kingdom's main adornment and support. 
Though I should be the last to blame his choice, 
Who have, in sooth, no cause but to rejoice. 
How I am slandered well aware am I, 

But on your love of justice l rely, 

That you will speak of things just as you find 
them ; 

As to my enemies 1 need not mind them : 
Their malice vainly shall my cause assail ; 

For truth, we know, is great, and must pre- 
vail. 

“ To court to-morrow we will take our way : 

I should myself prefer to start to-dav. 

Not having cause — why should I have ? — to 
hide ; 

But I am rather bad in my inside. 

By what I’ve eaten I am quite upset, 

And nowise fitted for a journey yet.” 

“'What was it?” asked Sir Bruin, quite pre- 
par’d, 

For Reynard had not thrown him off his guard. 
“All!” quoth the Fox, “what boots it to 
explain ? 

E’en your kind pity could not ease my pain. 
Since flesh I have abjured, for my soul’s weal, 

I ’m often sadly put to’t for a meal. 

I bear my wretched life as best I can ; 

A hermit fares not like an alderman. 

But yesterday, as other viands failed, 

I ate some honey. — see how I am swelled ! 

Of that there’s always to be had enough : 
Would I had never touched the cursed stuff. 

1 ate it out of sheer necessity : 

Physic is not so nauseous near to me.” 

“ Honey!” exclaimed the Bear; “did you 
say honey? 

Would I could any get for love or money ! 

How can you speak so ill of what’s so good ? 
Honey has ever been my fav’rite food; 

It is so wholesome, and so sweet and luscious; 

I can’t conceive how you can call it nauseous. 
Do get me some on ’t ; and you may depend 
You’ll make me evermore your steadfast 
friend.” 

‘‘You’re surely joking, uncle!” Reynard 
cried ; 

“No, on my sacred word!” the Bear replied; 
“I’d not, though jokes as blackberries were 
rife, 

Joke upon such a subject for my life.” 
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1 “Well! you surprise me,” said the knavish 
beast ; 

“ There ’s no accounting certainly for taste ; 
And one man’s meat is oft another’s poison. 

I ’ll wager that you never set your eyes on 
Such store of honey as vou soon shall spv 
At Gaffer Joiner’s, who lives here hard by.” 

In fancy o’er the treat did Bruin gloat ; 
While his mouth fairly wateied at the thought. 
“Oh, take me, take me there, dear coz,” 
quoth he, 

“ And I will ne'er forget your courtesy. 

Oh, let me have a taste, if not my fill : 

Do, cousin.” Reynard grinned, and said, “I 
will. 

Hone\ you shall not long time be without: 

’ Tis true just now I ’m rather sore of foot ; 

But what of that ? the love 1 bear to vou 
Shall make the road seem short and ea^v too. 
Not one of all my kith or kin is there 
, Whom I so honor as th’ illustrious Bear. 

Gome then ! and in return I know' you’ll say 
A good word for me on the c ouncil-day. 

You shall have hone} to your heart’s content, 
And wax too, if >our fane} ’s that way bent.” 
Whacks of a different sort the sly rogue meant. 

Off starts the wih Fox. in tnerr) trim, 

And Bruin blind]} follows after him. 

“If you have luck,” thought Revnard, with a 
titter, 

“I guess you’ll find our honey rather bitter.” 
W hen they at length reached Goodman 
Joiner’s yaid, 

The joy that Bruin felt he might have spar’d. 
But Hope, it seems, by some eternal rule, 
Beguiles the wisest as the merest fool. 

'1 was ev’ning now, and Reynard knew, he 
said, 

The Goodman would be safe and sound in bed. 
A good and skilful carpenter was he: 

W ithin his yard there lay an olu oak tree, 
Whose gnarled and knotted trunk he had to 
split ; 

A stout w'edge had he driven into it : 

The cleft gaped open a good three foot wide; 
Towards this spot the crafty Reynard hied ; 
“Uncle,” quoth he, “vour steps this way 
diredt, 

You’ll find more honey here than you suspedt. 
In at this fissure boldly thrust your pate ; 

But I beseech you to be moderate: 

Remember, sweetest things the soonest cloy, 
And temperance enhances ev’rv joy.” 

“ What !” said the Bear, a shocked look as 
he put on 

Of self-restraint; “d’ye take me fora glutton? 




With thanks 1 use the gifts of Providence. 

B‘it to abuse them count a grave offence.” 

And so Sir Bruin let himself be fooled: 

As strength will be whene’er by craft ’tis ruled. 
Into the cleft he thrust his greedy maw 
Up to the ear*, and either foremost paw. 
Revnard drew near; and tugging might and 
main 

Pulled forth the wedge ; and the trunk closed 
again. 

By head and foot was Bruin firmly caught : 
Nor threats nor flatt’ry could a\ail him aught. 
He howled, he raved, he struggled and he tore. 
Till the whole place re-echoed with his roar; 
And Goodman Joiner, wakened by the rout. 
Jumped up much wond’ring what ’twa.s all 
about ; 

And seized his axe, that he might be prepar'd, 
And danger, if it came, might find him on his 
guard. 

Still howled the Bear and struggled to get 
free 

From the accursed grip of that cleft tree. 

He strove and strained; but stiained and 
strove in vain. 

His mightiest efforts but increased his pain : 
He thought he never should get loose again. 
And Reynard thought the same, for his own 
part ; 

And wished it too, devoutly from his heart. 
And as the Joiner coming he espied, 

Armed with his axe, the jesting ruffian c ried: 

“ Uncle, what cheer? Is th' honey to \our 
taste ? 

Don’t eat too quick, there’s no such need of 
haste. 

The Joiner’s coming ; and I make no question. 
He brings you your desert, to help digestion.” 

Then deeming ’twas not longer safe to sta\ , 
To Male* part us back he look his way. 

The Joiner, when he came and saw the Bear, 
Off to the ale-house did with sjx'cd repair. 
Where oft the villagers would sit and swill , 
And a good many sat carousing still. 

“ Neighbors,” quoth he. “be quick! In 
my courtyard 

A Bear is trapped ; come, and come well pre- 
par’d : 

I vow, ’tis true.” Up started every man, 

And pell-mell, helter-skelter off they ran ; 
Seizing whatever handiest they could take, 

A pitchfork one, another grasps a rake, 

A third a flail ; and arm’d was ev’ry one 
With some chance weapon, stick or stake or 
stone. 

The priest and sacristan both joined the throng, 


A mattock this, the other bore a prong. 

The parson’s maid came too; (Judith her 
name, 

And fair was she of face and fair of fame ; 

His rev’reiue could not live without her aid ; 

She cooked his victuals, and she warmed his 
bed.) 

She brought the distaff she had used all day, 

With which she hoped the luckless Bear to 
pay. 

Brum with terror heard th’ approaching roai , 

And with fresh de-peration tugged and tort* : 

His head he thus got free from out the cleft : 

But hide and hair, alack ! behind he left ; 

While trom the hideous wound the crimson 
blood 

A down his breast m copious currents flow’d. 

Was never seen so pitiable a beast ! 

It help’d him naught his head to have releas’d : 

His feet stul being fastened m the tree, 

These with one more* huge effort he set free. 

But than his head no better fared his paws; 

For he rent off alike the skin and claws. 

This was in sooth a different sort of treat 

From what he had expected there to meet ; 

He wished to Heav‘11 he ne’er had ventured 
there : 

It was a most unfortunate affair ! 

Bleeding upon the ground he could but 
sprawl, 

For he could neither stand, nor w*alk, nor 
crawl. 

The Joiner now came up with all his crew; 

To the attack with eager souls they flew ; 

With thwacks and thumps belaboring the poor 
wight ; 

The\ imped to slay him on the spot outright. 

The priest kept poking at him with his prong, 

From afar off — the handle being long. 

Brum 111 anguish roiled and writhed about ; 

E.ic n howl of his called forth an answering 
shout. 

On e\ery side his furious focmen swarmed. 

With spits and spades, with hoes and hatchets 
armed : 

Weapons all wielded too by nerves of pith : 

His large sledge-hammer bore the sinewy 
smith. 

They struck, they yelled, they pelted and 
the\ ha.looed : 

While in a pool of filth poor Bruin wallowed 

To name these heroes were too long by half: 

There \va> the long-nosed Jem, the bandy 
Ralph ; 

These were the worst ; but crooked-fingered 
Jack, 
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With his flail fetched him many a grievous 
thwack : 

His step-brother, hight Cuckelson the fat, 
Stood, but aloof, with an enormous bat : 

Dame Judith was not idle with her distaff ; 
While Gaffer Grumble stirred him up with his 
staff ; 

And men and women many more were there, 
All vowing vengeance ’gainst th’ unhappy 
Bear. 

The foremost — in the noise — was Cuckelson; 
He boasted that he was Dame Gertrude’s son ; 
And all the world believed that this was true; 
But who his father, no one ever knew. 

Fame indeed said — but fame is such a liar, 
That Brother Joseph, the Franciscan friar, 
Might, if he chose, claim the paternity; 

Or share the same with others, it might be. 
Now stones and brickbats from all sides 
were shower’d ; 

And Bruin, tho’ he scorned to die a coward, 
\Xcl> by opposing numbers all but overpower’d. 
The Joiner’s brother then, whose name was 
Scrub, 

Whirling around his head a massive club, 
Rushed in the midst, with execrations horrid, 
And dealt the Bear a blow plump on the fore- 
head . 

That blow wa^ struck with such tremendous 
might, 

Bruin lost both his hearing and his sight. 

One desp’rate plunge he madt though, and as 
luck 

Would have it, ’niong the women ran a-muck. 
Ye saints! how the> did scream and shriek 
and "quail ! 

Over each other how they tumbled all ! 

And some fell in the stream that ran hard by, 
And it was deep just there, unluckily. 

The pa-tor cried aloud — ‘-Look, neighbors, 
look ! 

See, yonder — in the water — Jude, my cook ; 
With all her wool — she’s left her distaff here, 
Help ! save her ! you shall have a cask of beer; 
As well as absolution for past crimes, 

And full indulgence for all future times/ * 

Fired with the promised boon, they left the 
Bear, 

Who lay half dead, all stunned and stupid there; 
Plunged to the women’s rescue; fished out five; 
All that had fallen in, and all alive. 

The miserable Bear, while thus his foes 
Were busied, finding respite from their blows, 
Managed to scramble to the river’s brim ; 

And in he rolled ; but not with hopes to swim; 
For life a very burden was to him : | 


: Those shameful blows no more he could abide ; 
! They pierced his soul more than they pained 
i his hide. 

j He wished to end his days in that deep water, 

! Nor feared t’ incur the perils of self-slaughter. 

But no ! against his will lie floated down ; 

, It seemed in truth he was not born to drown. 

! Now when the Bear’s escape the men de- 
scried, 

“ O shame ! insufferable shame !” they cried ; 
Then in a rage began to rate the women ; 
“See where the Bear away from us is swim- 
ming ; 

Had you but staved at home, your proper 
place, 

We should not have encountered this dis- 
grace.” 

Then to the cleft tree turning, they found 
there 

The bleeding strips of Bruin’s hide and hair; 
At this into loud laughter they broke out, 

And after him thus sent a jeering shout : 
“You’ll sure come back again, old devil- 
spawn, 

As you have left your wig and gloves in pawn.” 

Thus insult added they to injury, 

And Bruin heard them and sore hurt was he ; 
He curbed them all, and his own wretched fate; 
He cursed the hone\ that had been his bait ; 
He curbed the Fox who led him in the snare; 
He even cursed the king who sent him there. 

Such were his pray’rs as quick he swxpt 
along, 

! For the stream bore him onward, swift and 
strong ; 

So, without effort, in a little while, 

He floated down the river near a mile. 

Then with a heavy heart he crawled on shore, 
For he w r as wet and weary, sick and sore. 

The sun throughout his course w'ould never see 
A beast in such a shocking plight as he. 

Hard and with pain he fetched his lab’ ring 
breath, 

And ev’ry moment looked and "wished for 
death. 

His head swam round with a strange sort of 
dizziness, 

As he thought o’er the whole perplexing busi- 
ness. 

“ O Reynard !” he gasped out, “ thou traitor 
vile ! 

O scoundrel, thief!” and more in the same 
style. 

He thought upon the tree ; the jibes and kno< ks 
lie had endured ; and once more cursed the 
Fox. 
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Reynard well pleased t’ have cozened Uncle 
Bruin, 

And lured him, as he thought, to his sure ruin, 
Had started off upon a chicken-chase ; 

He knew, close by, a tried and fav’rite place. 
A fine fat Pullet soon became his prey, 

Which in his felon clutch he bore away : 

This he devoured, bones and all, right speedily; 
And. if the truth be spoken, somewhat greedily. 
Prepared for any chance that might betide. 

He slowly sauntered by the river-side ; 
Stopping from time to time to take a draught; 
And thought aloud, while in his sleeve he 
laugh’d : 

“ How pleased I am t’ have tricked that 
stupid Bear ! 

Honey he longed for, and has had his share ; 
Tm not to blame; 1 warned him of the wax : 
Bv this he knows how taster a Joiner’s axe. 

I hn glad to have shown him this good turn, 
as he 

Has ever been so good and kind to me. 

Poor uncle ! well ; by chance should he be 
dead, 

I’ll for his soul have scores of masses said. 

It is the least methinks that I can do.” 

While musing thus he chanced to look below; 
And saw Sir Bruin on the other shore 
Writhing and welt’ ring in a pool of gore. 
Reynard could scarce, so great was his surprise, 
Believe the evidence of his own eyes. 

“Bruin alive! and in this place!” quoth he, 
“ Why, Joiner, what a booby you must be ! 

A Bear’s hams make the most delicious food ! 
You could not surely know they were so good. 
A dish, by which a duke would set vast store, 
To be so slighted by a stupid boor ! 

My friend has left though, I am glad to see, 

A pledge for your kind hospitality.” 

Thus spake the Fox, as he beheld the Bear, 
Lying all weary-worn and bleeding there. 
Then he called out — “ Why, uncle, is that you? 
What upon earth can you have here to do? 
You’ve something at the Joiner’s left, I fear, 
Shall I run back and let him know you’re here? 
Prithee, is stolen honey very sweet? 

Or did you honestly pay for your treat? 

How red your face L ! you have ate too quick ; 
I trust you have not gorged till you are sick. 
Really you should have been more moderate ; 

I could have got you lots at the same rate. 
Nay, I declare — I trust there is no harm in ’t — 
You seem t’ have on some sort of priestly gar- 
ment ; 

With scarlet gloves, and collar too, and hat ; 
Rather a dangerous prank to play is that. 
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Yet, now I look more close, your ears are 
gone, sure ; 

Have you of late submitted to the tonsure, 
And did the stupid barber cut them off?” 
"Thus did the cruel-hearted Reynard scoff ; 
While Bruin, all unable to reply, 

Could only moan with grief and agony. 

No longer could he these sharp jibes sustain, 
So crept into the water back again : 

He floated downward with the stream once 
more, 

And again landed on the shelving shore, 

There in a miserable state he lay, 

And piteously unto himself did say: 

“That some one would but slay me here 
outright ! 

Ne’er shall I reach the court in this sad plight ; 
But on this spot in shame and grief shall die, 
A mortal proof of Reynard’s treachery. 

Oil ! I will have a dire revenge. 1 swear, 

If it please Providence my life to spare.” 

With firm resolve his pain to overcome. 

At length he started on his journev home ; 

, And after four long toilsome da\'> were past, 
Crippled and maimed, he reached the court at 
last. 

When the king saw the Bear so sorely 
maimed, 

“ Great Heaven ! Is this Sir Bruin ?” he ex- 
claimed ; 

“My trusty messenger in such a state !” 

“All, sire!” said Bruin, “and L this the 
fate 

I That should a king’s ambassador befall? 

But spare mv breath — the Fox has done it all.” 
Then spake the king in wrath: “Now by 
the mass. 

This outrage vile shall not unpunished pass. 
What ! shall the noblest baron of our court 
Afford this traitor means of savage sport ? 

No ; bv my sceptre and my crown I swear, 

If crown or sceptre I am fit to bear, 

Or of stern justice longer wield the sword, 
Right shall be done ! Pledged is my royal 
word.” 

; Summoned in haste the council promptly 
sate, 

On this fresh outrage to deliberate. 

Subjedl to the king’s will, they all agree 
That Reynard once again must summoned be ; 
At court he should appear; and, if he might. 
Answer th’ impeachment and defend his right: 
Tybalt, the Cat, should now the summons carry. 
As he was well known to be wise and wary. 

So counsel l’d one and all: the king concurr’d; 
And thus to Tybalt spoke his sovTeign lord: 
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“ Now mark your mission and the sequence 
well ; 

If a third summons Reynard should compel, 
He and his whole race, I have sworn an oath 
Shall feel the deadly power of my wrath. 

So let him come in time, if he be wise ; 

Nor this last warning recklessly despise.” 

Tybalt replied ; “ My liege, I fear that I 
Shall scarcely prosper in this embassy ; 

Not that indeed I ought to say, ‘ I fear 
To do your will all danger would I dare : 

I merely hint, that for this task, of all 
I am least fit, being so very small. 

If the stout, stalwart Bear vras so abused, 


What can poor I do ? Hold me, pray, ex- 
cused.” 

“Nay,” said the king, “ wusdom and wit, 
‘tis known. 

Are not the attributes of strength alone. 

How often do we see a little man 
Succeed more neatly than a great one can. 

1 hough not a giant, you are learned and wise, 
And wisdom compensates for want of size.” 

The Cat was flattered and he bowed his head ; 
“Your will be done, my sovTeign liege,” he 
said ; 

“If on my right I only see a sign, 

A prosp’rous journey will, I know, be mine.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND SUMMONS. 


N OT far did Tybalt on his journey get, , 

Before a Magpie on the wing he met : | 

“ Hail, noble bird!” quoth he; “ vouchsafe j 
to ’light, , 

As a propitious omen, on my right.* * 

The Magpie screeched ; his onward way he : 
deft ; | 

Then stooped his wing and perched on Tybalt’s 
left. j 

The Cat much serious ill from this fore- i 
bode, 

But on it put the best face that he could. 

To Maiepartus he proceeded straight, 

And found Sir Reynard sitting at his gate. 

“Good even, gentle cousin,” Tybalt said, 

“ May bounteous Heav’n show’r blessings on 
your head. 

I bring sad news ; the king has sent to say, 

If you come not to court without delay, 

Not only your own life will forfeit be, 

His wrath will fall on your whole family.” 

“ Welcome, dear nephew,” quoth the Fox; 

“ not less 

I wish you ev’ry kind of happiness.” 

Though thus he spoke, it went against his ! 
will ; 

For in his heart he wished him ev'ry ill ; 

And thought ’twould be the very best of sport 
Io send him also back disgraced to court. 


“Nephew,” said he; for he still called him 
nephew ; 

“Step in and see what supper wc can give 
you; 

You must be tired ; and all physicians tell ye, 
You can’t sleep soundly on an empty belly. 

I am your host for once ; you stay to-night ; 
And we’ll to court start with to-morrow’s 
light. 

For von of all mv kindred love I best, 

To you confide myself the readiest. 

That brutal Bear was here the other da\\ 
Bouncing and swaggering in such a way. 

That not for all the world contains would I 
Myself have trusted in his company. 

But having von my comrade, travelling 
Will be a very different sort of thing. 

So you will share our potluck, then to bed, 
And off wc start by sunrise: that’s agreed.” 

“ Nay,” replied Tybalt, “ why not go to- 
night ? 

The roads are dry; the moon is shining 
bright.” 

May be, the omen on his mem’ry struck ; 
May be, he had no fancy for potluck. 

“I am not fond of traveling after night- 
fall,” 

Replies the Fox; “some people are so spite- 
ful ; 
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Who, though by day they civilly would greet 
you, 

Would cut your throat, if they by night should 
meet you.” 

“Well, but,” says Tybalt, in a careless 
way, 

“ What have \ou got for supper if 1 stay?” 

Says Reynard, “ Well, 1 candidh avow, 

Our larder is but poorly stocked just now ; 

But we’ve some honev-cornb, if vou like 
that.” 

“ Like such infernal rubbish !” quoth the - 
Cat, 

And spat, and swore a loud and lusty oath. 

As he was wont to do when he was wroth ; 

“ If you indeed had got a Mouse or so, 

1 should much relish them : but hone\ — pooh!” 

“What!” answeis Reynard, “are you fond 
of Mice? 

I think I can procure some in a trice. 

If you’re in earnest; foi the priest, ill) neigh- 
bor, 

Vows that to keep them down is quite a ; 
labor ; 

In his lithe barn so num’rously they swarm ; 
They do him, he declares, no end of harm.” 

Thoughtlessly said the Cat, “ Do me the 
favor 

To take me where these Mice are; for in 
flavor 

All other game they beat out of the field ; 
Beside the sport which they in hunting yield.” 

“Well.” says the Fox, “'now that 1 know 
your ta^te, 

I’ll promise you shall have a sumptuous feast. 
We’ll .start at once and not a moment waste.” 

'IN bait had faith and followed; quickly 
they 

Reached the priest’s tithe barn, built with walls , 
of clay. 

Only the day before, Reynard a hole 
Had through it scratched, and a fat Pullet 
stole. 

Martin, the priest’s young son — or nephew 
rather, 

For he was ne’er allowed to call him father , — 
Had found the theft out, and, if possible, 
Determined to find out the thief a* well ; 

So, craftily, a running noose he tied. 

And fixed it firmly by the hole inside : 

Thus hoped he to avenge the stolen Pullet, 
Should the thief chance return, upon his 
gullet. 

Reynard, su^pe&ing something of the sort. 
Said, “Nephew dear, I wish you lots of 
sport ; 


In at this op’ning you can safely glide ; 

And while you’re mousing, I’ll keep watch 
outside. 

You ’ll catch them by the dozen, now ’tis 
dark : 

How merrily they chirrup ; only hark ! 

I shall be waiting here till you come back ; 

So come as soon as you have had your w hack, 
'bo-night, whatever happens, we’ll not part, 

As we so early in the morning start.” 

T\ bait replies, as any prudent beast would, 
“I’ve no great faith, I own it, in the priest- 
hood : 

ls’t quire safe, think ye?” Reynard answers, 
“Well; 

Perhaps not : ’tis impossible to tell ; 

We’d best return at once, as you’re so ner- 
vous ; 

My wife, I’ll answer for it, will not starve us; 
She’ll toss up for supper something nice, 

If not quite so much to your taste as Mice.” 
Stung to the quick by Reynard’s taunting 
tongue, 

Into the op’ning Tybalt boldly sprung, 

And plunged diretftly in the ready snare : 

Such entertainment and such dainty fare 
Did the sly Fox for all his guests prepare. 
When the Cat felt the string about his 
neck, 

He gave a sideward spring and got a check ; 
This made him throw a wondrous somersaut. 
And, the noose tight'ning, he was fairly caught. 
To Reynard then he loudly called for aid, 
Who list’ning at the hole in mock’rv said : 

“ Nephew, how are the Mice? I hope 
they ’re fat ; 

They are well fed enough, I’m sure of that : 
If the pries* knew his vermin were your 
venison. 

I’m sure he’d bring some mustard, with his 
t>enison ; 

Or send his son with it, — that best of boys. 
But nephew’, prithee, why make such a noise? 
Is it at couit the fashion so to sing 
At meals? It seems an inconvenient thing. 
Oh ! but I w’ish the gentle Isegrim 
Were in your place; how I would badger 
him ! 

I stake my tail on ’t I would make him pay 
For all the ill he’s wrought me many a 
day.” 

Then off* he starts t’ indulge some other 
vice ; 

No matter what ; he was not over nice : 

There never lived a soul, at any time, 

More foully tainted with all kinds of crime ; 
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Murder and theft, adultery and perjury ; 

F was past the skill of spiritual surgery : 

He’d broke the Ten Commandments o’er and 
o’er, 

And would as readily have broke a score. 

He fancied now some fresh sport might be 
found 

In a short visit to Dame Gieremund ; 

1 his he proposed with a two-fold intent ; 

To learn the grounds of Isegrim’s complaint; 
And likewise to renew an ancient sin, 

^ hich he especially delighted in. 

Is’grim, he knew, was absent at the court ; 
And it was common subjedl of report, 

I lie she*\\ olf’s passion for the shameless Fox 
Had made her husband’s hatred orthodox. 


When Reynard to the Wolf’s retreat had 
come, 

He found Dame Gieremund was not at home : 

“God bless you, my stepchildren dear:” 
quoth he ; 

And to the young ones nods good-humor’dly : 

The object of his call he never mentions; 

But hastes away after his own inventions. 

Dame Gieremund returns at break of day ; 

“Has no one called here, while I’ve been 
away ?” 

Asks she ; her children answer, “ Yes, mamma ; 

We’ve had a visit from our godpapa, 

Reynard ; he called us his stej>children though; 

What did he mean by that ?” “I’ll let him 
know,” 
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Quoth she, and angrily she hurried off, 
Determined to avenge this cutting scoff. 

She knew where it was likely she should meet 
him ; 

And when she found him thus began to greet 
him : 

“ Wretch, monster, brute!” her rage was 
quite bewild’ring ; 

“ How dare you use such language to my 
children ? 

You, of all men, t’ attack my character ! 

But you shall dearly pay for it, I swear/ * 

With that she flew at him, and — oh, dis- 
grace ! 

She pulled him by the beard and scratched his 
face. 

Then first he felt the power of her teeth, 

As, grappled by the throat, he gasped for 
breath : 

He ’scaped her clutches though, and fled 
amain ; 

She after him ; and mark what happened then. 

It chanced a ruined abbey stood in sight, 
And thitherward in haste both bent their 
flight : 

A fissure was there in the crumbling, wall, 
Narrow it was and low and all ways small ; 
Through this the subtle Fox contrived to 
pass, 

Though hardly, thin and lanky as he was ; 

My lady, who was anything but slim, 

Rammed in her head and tried to follow 
him ; 

But fast she stuck — it seemed fate helped the 
blackguard, — 

And she could neither forward get nor back- 
ward. 

Soon as the Fox saw how she was < on fin’d, 
Quick he whipped round and fell on her be- 
hind ; 

And not without full many a bitter scoff. 

For all ‘-he ’d done he amply paid her off. 
Wearied with vengeance, if not satiated, 

The mischief-loving rogue at length retreated. 
And when Dame Gieremund at length got 
free, 

No where in all the neighborhood was he. 
Homeward, with tottering steps, she then re- 
turned ; 

While with revenge and shame her panting 
bosom burned. 

Return we now to Tybalt ; when he found 
How in that slipknot durance he was bound, 
That strength and struggling nothing might 
avail, 

After the mode of Cats, he ’gan to wail. 


This Martin heard, and swift sprang out of bed: 
“The Lord be praised!” the impish urchin 
said, 

“ The thief is caught that stole our Hen away; 
And, please the pigs, he shall the piper 
pay ; 

And that right dearly too, if but the noose 
hold 

Then struck a light and woke up all the house- 
hold ; 

Shouting, “The Fox is caught!” Up rose 
they all, 

And came down helter-skelter, great and 
small ; 

Women and men, in shirts, and in chemises, 
But ill protected ’gainst the cool night-breezes. 
Routed from his sleep, e’en the good father 
came ; 

But threw a mantle round his decent frame ; 
His cook with lighted flambeau ran before; 
The little Martin a stout cudgel bore; 

With this, soon as the wretched Cat he spies 
out, 

He strikes a blow and knocks one of his eyes 
out. 

All fell upon him ; with a three-pronged fork, 
The priest approached and deemed to end the 
work. 

Then Tybalt thought it was his hour to die ; 
One plunge he made with desp’rate energy, 
Darting between the rev ’rend pastor’s thighs, 
He snatched and bit with wild demoniac 
cries. 

And fearfully avenged his injured eyes. 

The parson shrieked and fell into a swoon ; 
The cook beside him knelt in anguish down ; 
Pitying the sufferings of the good old priest, 
She said, “ The devil damn the vicious beast !” 
And wildly did she prattle in her ravings; 

She would have lost far sooner all her savings, 
Than this mishap had chanced ; she even 
swore, 

That if she had possessed of gold a store, 

In alms she would have freely giv’n it, rather 
Than such hurt had been done the worthy 
father. 

Thus did she wail, and many tears she shed : 
At length they bore him bleeding to his bed. 
In grief some passed the night, and some in 
chat, 

Trying to put together this and that ; 

And quite forgetting all about the Cat. 

But Tybalt, when he found himself alone, 
Maimed tho’ he was, with half his senses gone, 
Felt the strong love of life tenacious yet, 

And from that stubborn noose resolved to get. 
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He seized it in his teeth and gnawed amain, 
And with success, for the cord brake in twain ; 
And he was loose. How happy then was he, 
If such a woeful wretch could happy be. 

Out at the hole he crept, where he sprang in, 
And fled the spot, where he’d so outraged 
been. 

He hastened on his road, in shame and 
sorrow, 

Towards the court, and reached it on the 
morrow. 

And bitterly did he himself upbraid: 

Me ! to be so completely gulled !” he said ; 
*’ How shall I ever show mv face for shame, 
All battered as I am. half blind, and lame? 
The very Sparrows in the hedge will cr\ out, 

• There you go, Mastei T\balt, with your eye 
out !’ ” 

Who shall describe the wrath King Noble 
felt, 

When at his feet the injured Tybalt knelt? 

He swore the traitor vile should die the death : 
His council in all haste he summoneth : 

The lords spiritual and temporal 
Assembled in obedience to his call : 

And the king said — he wished it to be known 
He would maintain the honor of his crown ; 
That is, so it were done consistently 
With the true principles of liberty: 

Hut something must at once be done to stem 
Rebellion ; and he left it all to them. — 
Judgment. ’twas moved, against the Fox 
should pass, he 

Being doomed at once to death for con- 
tumacy. 

The Badger, seeing what a storm was brew- 
ing, 

How all conspired to work his kinsman’s ruin, 
Thus spake: “ My liege, it boots not to deny 
These charges press on Revnard grievously ; 
But justice follows one eternal plan : 
Remember, sire, the Fox is a free man ; 

The law in such a case is most precise, 
Requiring that he should be summoned thrice: 
If then he fail, there is naught more to say; 
But law and justice both must have their way.” 
“Ha!” said the monarch sternly, “say 
you so ? 

Where shall be found the messenger to go? 
Who hath an eye too many? who will stake 
His life and limbs for this bad traitor’s sake? 
’Gainst Reynard’s cunning who will wage his 
wit ? 

I doubt if any one will venture it.” 

The Badger answered, “/will venture, sire; 
And undertake the task, if you desire; 


Happen what may. Whether ’tis better, I 
A summons bear straight from your majesty ; 
Or of my own accord appear to go : 
Whichever you think best, that will I do.” 

“Go then ! so let it be ;” the monarch said ; 
“You know what crimes to Reynard’s charge 
are laid ; 

You know too all his malice ; so beware, 

Your predecessors’ fate lest \ou inay share.” 

Graybeard replied, “ I trust I may prevail ; 
But shall have done my duty, if I fail.” 

Away to Malepartus doth he hie ; 

Finds Reynard with his wife and family ; 

And greet* him: “Save you, uncle : I can’t 
tell 

How charmed I am to see yon look so well. 
E’en let your enemies say what they can, 
You’re a most extraordinary man : 

Prudent and wise and wary as you are, 

Yet the king’s wrath so scornfully to dare. 
You’d best be warned in time: on ev’ry side 
Are ill reports against you multiplied. 

I ake my advice ; with me to court away, 
’Twill help you nothing longer to delay. 
You’re charged with almost ev’ry sort of 
crime ; 

You ’re summoned now to-day for the third 
time. 

And surely sentenced if you fail t’ appear: 
The king will straightway lead his barons here ; 
And what can you expert will then befall ? 
You will be ta’en and hanged: nor is that 
all : 

Your fortress razed, your children and your 
wife 

Cruelly butchered, or enslaved for life. 

Prom the king’s wrath you cannot hope to 
flee ; 

Better then, surely, to return with me. 

You need not dread to stand before your 
judges ; 

You ’re never at a loss for cunning dodges : 
With your consummate skill and artifice, 

You ’ve got thro’ many a scrape, and w ill thro’ 
this.” 

Thus Graybeard spake, and Reynard thus 
replied : 

“ Your counsel, nephew' , shall my conduct 
guide : 

I were to blame, should I your warning slight ; 
I will to court ; and Heav’n defend the right ; 
The king l>esides, I trust, some grace may 
show* ; 

The use I ’ve been to him he well doth know; 
That for no other cause than thi^ I’m hated, 
And, save your presence, like a Badger baited. 
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The court would go to pieces but for me ; 

I don’t pretend that from all blame I’m free; 
But were I ten times deeper in disgrace, 

Could I but see my sovereign face to face, 

And come to speech with him, I would engage 
To soothe the transports of his royal rage. 
Many ’tis true may at his council sit ; 

But many heads have oft but scanty wit : 
When they get fixed in one of their dead locks, 
To whom send they for aid, but to the Fox? 
No matter how involved the case may be, 
They find it smooth and easy, thanks to me. 
For this I meet with envy ; even those 
I most befriend turn out my bittTest foes; 

But moralists agree ’ t is not more hateful, 

Than it is natural, to be ungrateful. 

’Tis this I have to fear; for well I know 
My death they have intended long ago. 

Ten of the mightiest barons in the land 
My utter downfall seek — a pow’rful band: 

Can I alone such odds as these withstand ? 
’Twas only this kept me from court, I vow ; 
But I agree ’two re best to go there now. 


I By far more honorable that will be, 

Than bring my dearest wife and family, 

By tarrying here, into disgrace and trouble ; 
For that would only make the mischief double. 
And of the king I stand in wholesome awe, 
His arm is mighty and his will is law. 

Mine enemies perchance by courtesy 
I may subdue ; at least I can but try.” 

Then to his wife, who stood with weeping 
eyne. 

He turned and said — “ My gentle Ermelyne, 
Be mindful of our children ; yet I know 
You need no hint from me to make you so. 
Our youngest, Gra\kin, will most care re- 
. quire ; 

He’ll be the living image of his sire, 

If these convulsions do not stop his breathing, 
And by Heaven’s blessing he survive his teeth- 
ing. 

And here’s this cunning little rascal, Russel, 
He thro’ the world will manage well to bustle ; 
His pluck may get him into many a scrape, 
His craft will ever teach him how to ’scape : 
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I love him well, and have no fear for him ; 
He'll be a match, I ween, for Isegrim 
And all his brood. And now, farewell, dear 
Chuck ; 

When I return, as, have I any luck, 

I soon shall do, I ’ll prove me sensible ( 

Of all >our kindness: so once more, fare- j 
well.” 

Then from his home with Graybeard he de- 
parted ; 

And sad he felt in spirit and down-hearted ; 
And sad too, grieving for her mate and sick 
son, 

Wan the leal soul of Ermelyne, the Vixen. 
Reynard nor Graybeard neither silence 
brake 

For near an hour ; then thus the former 
spake : 

“Ah, nephew, heavy is my soul to-night; 
For, truth to s}>eak, 1 ’m in a mortal fright ; 

Mv frame with strange forebodings shuddereth; 

1 feel assured I go to certain death ; 

My conscience sinks ’neath mine enormities; 
You little think how ill 1 am at ease. 

Will you, dear nephew, my confession hear? 
There is, alas ! no rev’ rend pastor near : 

Could I but of this load my bosom free, 

I then should face the king more cheerfully.” 

“ Confession certes benefits the soul,” 

Quoth Graybeard; “but you must confess the 
whole ; 

All treasons, felonies and misdemeanors, 
However great — and great, no doubt, have 
been yours.” 

“Yea,” answered Reynard, “I will naught 
conceal ; 

Li<t then, oh. list, while I my crimes reveal. 
Confiteor tibi, Pater — ” “ Nay, no Latin !” 
Quoth Graybeard: “ 'tis a tongue I ’m nowise 
pat in. 

It would not much avail you to be shriven, 

If 1 knew not the sins I had forgiven.” 

“So be it then;” the Fox rejoined; “I 
ween 

A very wicked sinner I have been ; 

And I must do what penance you enjoin 
To save this miserable soul of mine. 

The Otter, and the Dog, and many more, 

With many a trick have I tormented sore : 
Indeed of living beasts there scarce is one 
To whom I ’ve not some turn of mischief 
done. 

Mine Uncle Bruin I beguiled of late ; 

With honey he prepared his maw to sate ; 

I sent him back with bloody paws and pate : 
And Cousin Tibby, he came here to mouse; 


I cozened him into a running noose, 

And there, I’m told, an eye he chanced to 
lose. 

But I must say the fault was somewhat theirs ; 
They should have minded more the king’s 
affairs. 

With justice too complains Sir Chanticleer; 

I ate his chicks — and very good they were. 
Nay, with unfeigned repentance I must own 
I ha\e not spared the king upon the throne; 
And, Heaven forgive me for it ! even the 
queen 

i Has not been safe from my malicious spleen. 
But mo>t I’ve outraged Isegrim, the Wolf ; 
’Twixt him and me yawns an abv smal gulf. 
Him I’ve disgraced in ev’ry way I could ; 

And if I might have done so more, I would. 

I ’ve even called him unde, as a jibe ; 

For I’m no kin to anv of his tribe. 

“He came to me about six years ago ; 

1 lived then in the cloister, down below ; 

He sought my help a monk to get him made ; 
His fancy was to toll the bells, he said ; 

He loved the sound so much : so with a 
loop, 

I fastened his fore-feet into the rope: 

He was delighted, and began to toll — 

’Twas the great bell — with ail his heart and 
soul ; 

But not much credit did his efforts win ; 

For he kicked up such an infernal din, 

Out rushed the people when the noise they 
heard, 

Thinking some dread mishap must have oc- 
curr’d. 

They came and found my friend the Wolf; 
and ere 

His purpose to turn monk he could declare, 
They fell to work, and so belabored him, 
'Twas all but up with Master Isegrim. 

“ The fool was still unsatisfied ; still craved 
To be a monk and have his noddle shaved ; 
With a hot iron then I singed his poll, 

Till the swart skin all shrivelled on his skull. 
Ah ! many are the blows and thumps and 
kicks 

That he has been regaled with through my 
tricks. 

I taught him the best manner to catch fish ; 
And he caught just as many as I ’d wish. 

“ Once, when in partnership we chanced t’ 
engage, 

We groped our way into a parsonage ; 

Well stored the larder >vas of the good priest. 
For he was rich and amply benefic’d. 

Bacon there was and hams more than enough, 
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And lots of pork lay salting in a trough. 

I/grim contrived to scratch the stone wall 
through, 

And crept in at the hole with much ado, 

Urged on by ine and his own appetite ; 

For with long fasting he was rav’nous quite. 

I did not follow, as I had some doubt 
How, if I once got in, I might get out. 

Isegrim gorged till chuck-full to the eves, 

And swelled to nearly twice his former size ; 

So that, although he strove with might and 
main, 

He could not for his life get out again. 

‘Thou lett’st me in/ he cried, ‘O faithless 
hole ! 

Empty, and will not let me out when full/ 
Away I hastened ; raised a loud alarm, 

On the Wolf’s track in hopes the boors might 
swarm. 

Into the parson’s dwelling then I run ; 

And find him to his dinner sitting down, — 

A fine fat capon just brought on the tray, — 
This I snapped up, and with it stole away. 

Up rose the priest in haste and overthrew 
The table with the food and liquors too ; 

On ev’ry side the glass and crock’ry flew. 

* Kill him !’ called out th* enraged ecclesiastic ; 

‘ Oh ! that the bones in his damned gullet may 
stick !’ 

Then, his feet catching in the cloth, he 
stumbled. 

And all among the mess and fragments 
tumbled. 

But loudly he continued still to bawl : 

The hubbub brought the household, one and 
all. 

Away 1 sped, as fast as I could go ; 

They after me, with whoop and tally-ho : 

The parson shouting loud as he was able, 

‘The thief! he’s stole my dinner from my i 
table !’ 

1 ne’er, until I reached the pantry, stopped ; 

But there, ah, well-a-day ! the fowl I dropped ; 

I could no longer toil beneath its weight, 

But lightened of my load escaped by flight. 

The parson, stooping to pick up the fowl, 

Spied Master Is’grim stuck fast in the hole : 
‘Halloo!’ he cried, ‘halloo! come here, my 
friends ! 

See what a scapegoat righteous Heaven sends ! 
Here’s a Wolf caught ; if he should get away 
We were disgraced forever and a day.’ 

The Wolf no doubt wished he’d ne’er seen 
the larder ; 

Meanwhile their blows rained on him, harder 
and harder ; 


1 And many a grievous thump and kick and 
thwack 

He got upon his shoulders, sides and back ; 
And all the while, as if the devil stirr’d them, 
They yelled and screamed and swore — I stood 
and heard them. 

At length it seemed all up with Isegrim ; 

He swooned ; and then they left off beating 
him. 

I ’d lay a bet he never had before 
His hide so curried, and will never more. 
’Twould make an altar-piece, to paint the way 
They made him for the parson’s victuals pa \ . 
At length out in the street for dead the\ threw 
him ; 

And over shards and pebbles rough they drew 
him : 

Then flung him, as no signs of life he show’d, 
Into a stagnant ditch beside the road, 

And left him buried there in slime and mud. 
How he recovered \s more than I can tell ; 

It almost seems a sort of miracle. 

“ Vet after this, about a year, he swore 
To be my friend and firm ally once more: 

I cannot say his word I quite believed ; 

I felt that one of us would be deceived. 

I soon found out his object was to get 
A meal of fowls on which his heart was set. 

I told him of a rafter, where there us’d 
A Cock with seven fine fat Hens to roost. 

It was past twelve o’clock one cloudy night, 
When moon and stars gave not one ray of 
light, 

I took him to a house I’d known before, 
Where was a window on the second floor; 

The lattice shutter by good luck stood ope ; 
To this along the wall we slyly crope ; 

And, being never barren in expedients, 

I prayed mine uncle he would take prece- 
dence : 

‘ Go boldly in/ I whispered ; ‘ do not fear ; 
You never saw' such fowls, as you’ll find heie; 
I’ll warrant, you ne’er finer met or plumper; 
i I’d lay my life you’ll carry off a thumper.’ 

! Cautiously in he stole, while I staved out ; 

■ And here and there he ’gan to grope about : 
But before long in tones subdued he said, 

‘ Reynard, by all that’s holy, I ’m betrayed ; 
You’ve led me, I suspedt, a wildgoose chase ; 
Of fowls I find not the remotest trace.’ 

, ‘The foremost I’ve long had/ said I; ‘you’ll 
find 

The others just a little w r ay behind : 

You’d better make your way across the rafter; 
Don ’t be afraid ; I’ll follow closely after.’ 

, This rafter now r was anything but broad, 
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And no ways suited to sustain a load ; 

And Isegrim was fain to use his talons 
In order any how to keep his balance. 

Out at the window I contrived to back, 

And then slammed to the shutter in a crack ; 

It jarred the rafter, and the Wolf fell plump, 
ere 

He could restore himself, a monstrous thumper. 
Thus was again my prophecy fulfill’d ; 

In such prophetic warning*, am I skill’d. 

The housecarles, who around the chimney 
dozed, 

Were, by hi* heavy fall, from slumber roused; 

* What’s that fall’ll from the window'?’ cried 
they all, 

And lit the lamp and searched about the hall, 
And in a corner found they Isegrim ; 

Good saints in hcav’n ! how they did punish . 
him ! 

Yet somehow he contrived to get away 
With a whole skin, but how I cannot say. 

“ I must confess too, even though it wound 
A lady’s honor, with Dame Giereimmd 
I ’ve oftentimes committed mortal sin : — 

It sso hard to stop when you begin. 

This fault with deep contrition 1 deplore, 

And trust I never may be tempted more. 

“Such are my sins, O father! if not all, 

At least I have confessed the principal. 

I pray for absolution, and submit 
To whatsoever penance you think fit.” 

Then Gray beard shook his head, looked 
wise and big ; 

And from a neighboring bush plucked off a 
twig. 

“ My son,” quoth he, “this rod receive; with 
it 

Three times your back in penance must you 
smite ; 

Next, having laid it gently on the ground, 
Three times across it must you gravely bound ; 
Lastly, in humble and obedient mood. 

Three times with rev’rence must von ki*s the 
rod. 

This done, I pardon and absolve you quite, 
And ev’ry other punishment remit.” 

This penance cheerfully by Reynard done, 
Graybeard resumed: “Let your good works, 
my son, 

Prove the sincerity of your repentance. 

Read psalms, and learn by heart each piou* 
sentence ; 

Go oft to church ; mind what the pastor says; 
And duly fast on the appointed days; 

Show those, who seek, the right path ; from 
your store 


Give willingly and largely to the poor ; 

And from your heart and soul renounce the 
devil 

And all his works, and ev’ry thought of evil. 
So shall you come to grace at last.” “To do 
All thi*,” said Reynard, “solemnly 1 vow.” 

The shrift now' ended, towards the court 
they bent 

Their steps, — the confessor and penitent — 

In seeming meditation wrapt : their way 
Through pleasant woods and fertile pastures 
lay. 

On their right hand an ancient cloister stood, 
Where holy women of religious mood, 

Passed a pure life in social solitude. 

Stored was their yard with Cocks and Hens 
and Chickens, 

Who often roamed abroad in search of pick- 
ings. 

Reynard, when not with weightier matters 
busied, 

Would pay them frequently a friendly visit. 
And now to Graybeard did he turn and sa\, 

“ By yonder wall you’ll find our shortest 
way. ' ’ 

He did not mean exactly what he said ; 

His confessor towards the wall he led ; 

While greedily his eyes rolled in his roguish 
head. 

One Coek’rel notes he in particular, 

Who plump and proud w r as strutting in the 
rear : 

On him pounced Reynard sudden from be- 
hind, 

And made his feathers scatter in the wind. 

While the Fox licked his disappointed 
chap*, 

Graybeard, incensed at such a sad relapse. 
Exclaimed, “Alas, alas! what have you done? 
Is this your penitence, unworthy son ? 

Fresh from confession, for a paltry fowl 
Will you so peril your unhappy soul?” 

Said Reynard, “ You rebuke me as you 
ought ; 

For I have sinned in truth, tho’ but in 
thought. 

Pray for me. dearest nephew, pray to heaven, 
With other sins that this may be forgiven. 
Never, oh ! never more will I offend.” 

The cloister passed, the highway they re- 
gain’d : 

Their pathway lay across a narrow nook : 

The Fox behind cast many a longing look 
Towards those tempting fowls; it was in 
vain 

He strove his carnal yearnings to restrain. 
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If any one had then struck off his head, 

Back to the fowls it must perforce have fled. 
Graybeard said sternly, “Whither doth your 
eye 

Still wander? This is hateful gluttony.” 
Quoth Reynard, “You quite misconceive 
th’ affair; 

You should not interrupt me when in pray’r. 
Let me conclude my orisons for those 
Whose souls I’ve sent to premature repose; 


Their bodies to my maw a prey were given : 
For thus accomplished was the will of Heaven.” 
i Grayl>eard was silent; Reynard did not turn 
His head, while yet the fowls he could discern. 
They’ve left the cloister now behind them 
quite ; 

, They near the court ; the palace is in sight : 

Reynard’s bold heart beats faintly in his 
i breast ; 

j So grave the charges that against him prest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE TRIAL. 


OON as ’twas known by general report 
Reynard was really coming to the court, 

Out they all rushed in haste, both great and 
small, 

Eager to see the famous criminal : 

In flocks and herds and droves they thronged 
to meet him, 

But scarce did one with word of welcome 
greet him. 

Reynard cared little though for this: he 
thought — 

Or seemed at least to think — it mattered 
naught. 

With Graybeard on indiff’rent things he 
talked 

As, bold as brass, along the street he walked ; 

He could not, had he been the king's own 
son, 

Free from all crime, with prouder step have 
gone : 

And so before the king and all his peers 

He stood, as though he felt nor doubts nor 
fears. 

“ Dread lord and gracious sov’reign !” thus 
said he, 

“ For ever gracious have you proved to me ; — 

Therefore I stand before you, void of fear, 

Sure that my tale with patience you will 
hear ; — 

A more devoted servant to the crown, 

Than I have been, my liege hath never known : 
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’Tis this brings me such hosts of enemies, 

Who strive to work me mischief in your eyes; 
And bitter reason should I have to grieve, 
Could you one half their calumnies believe. 
But high and just and righteous all your views 
are ; 

You hear th’ accused as well as the accuser: 
Howe’er behind my back they slander me, 

You know how great is my integrity.” 

“ Silence that lying tongue!” the monarch 
cries, 

“ Nor think to veil your crimes with sophis- 
tries. 

In one career of vice your life is spent ; 

It calls aloud to heav’n for punishment. 

How have you kept the peace that I ordained 
Throughout mv kingdom’s breadth should be 
maintained ? 

Yon mourns the Cock, disconsolate with grief; 
His children slain by you, false-hearted thief! 
You boast of your devotion to the crown, 

Is’t by your treatment of my servants shown? 
Bruin, by your devices, hath been lamed ; 

My faithful Tybalt so severely maimed, 

The Leech doubts if he may his health re- 
store — 

But I will waste my words on you no more ; 
Lo ! your accusers press on ev’ry side ; 

All further subterfuge seems now denied.” 

#< Ah ! sire,” rejoined the Fox, “am I to 
blame 
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My Uncle Bruin has returned so lame? 

Or is it my fault he has tastes so funny, 

He must needs pilfer honest people’s honey? 
What if the peasants caught him in the fa6t, 
And, ’spite his size and strength, he got well 
whack’d ? 

I could not help it, nor could succor him ; — 
In sooth ’twas lucky he knew how to swim. 
Then as for T> bait, when he came to me, 

I showed him ev’ry hospitality. 

Gave him the best I had ; but not content, 

His mind was wholly upon thieving bent: 

He scorned my larder, and would poke his 
nose in 

The parson’s granary to go a-mousing. 

In spite of all my caution and advice — 

It seems he has a strange penchant for Mice. 
Shall l be punished because they were fools ? 
Does that comport with justice’ sacred rules? 
But you will do your royal will I know; 

And I must e’en submit for weal or woe: 
Whether I am imprisoned, tortured, martyred, 
Burned or beheaded, or hung, drawn and quar- 
tered ; 

So it must be, if so it be you list ; 

Your pow’r is great, how can the weak resist? 
Tho’ to the State small good my death will 
bring ; 

I shall at least die loyal to my king.” 

Up spake the Ram then, “Friends, the 
time is come ; 

Urge now your plaints, or evermore be dumb!” 
Then, all confederate for Reynard's ruin, 
Stepped Tybalt forth and Isegrim, and Bruin; 
And other beasts came swarming by the score, 
The thin-skinned Roebuck and the thick- 
skinned Boar, 

Neddy the Donkey too, and many more. 
Frizzy the Poodle also, and the Goat, 

The Squirrel, and the Weazel, and the Stoat ; 
Nor did the Ox or Horse fail to appear ; 

And beasts of savage nature too were there ; 
The flitting Rabbit, and the nimble Hare. 

The Swan, the Stork, the Heron and the 
Crane ; 

All thither flew, all eager to complain. 

Sibby the Goose, with anger hissing, came, 
And the Duck Quackley, who w r as sadly lame ; 
And Chanticleer, that most unhappy Cock, 
Whose sorrows might have touched a heart of 
rock. 

With the few children that to him w’ere left, 
Accused the Fox of murder and of theft. 

In countless flocks came swarming in the Birds, 
The Beasts in vast innumerable herds ; 

All vehement alike on vengeance bent, 


■ All clam’rous pressed for Reynard’s punish- 
j ment. 

Charge upon charge there followed, thick and 
fast, 

| And each fresh plaint more weighty than the 
; last. 

j Since Noble sat upon his father’s throne, 

I W T as never yet such a grand Oyer known ; 
i Indeed so num’rous the complainants were, 
j It seemed an Oyer with no Terminer. 

I Meanwhile the Fox conducted his defence 
i With most consummate skill and impudence; 
One time a witness he would browbeat so, 
That what he said the poor man scarce should 
know ; 

] Or else repeat his answers in a tone, 

Which gave a sense quite diff’rent from his 
own ; 

1 Or interrupt with some facetious jest, 

Or tell a story with such hum’rous zest, 
j That, serious things forgotten in the sport, 
They laughed the prosecutor out of court. 

; And when he spoke, truth seemed to tip his 
tongue, 

: Indignant as each charge aside he flung ; 

They heard with wonder and diversion blent, 
Almost disposed to think him innocent ; 

Nay, some there w’ere who more than half be- 
lieved 

He w’as himself the party most aggrieved. 

At length came witnesses who stood so high 
For unimpeachable veracity, 

That all his crimes and outrages, as clear 
As is the sun at noon, w r ere made appear; 

The council all agreeing, with one breath, 

, Pronounced him guilty and condemned to 
death ; 

Bound, to the gallow's he should thence be 
led, 

And hanged there by the neck till he was 
dead. 

And Reynard now gave up the game for 
lost ; 

His skill had served him for display at most ; 
And as the king himself his doom pronounced, 
All hope of mercy he as vain renounced : 

For seized and pinioned, hopeless was his case, 
With ignominious death before his face. 

As there he stood, disgraced, disconsolate, 
His foes bestirred themselves to speed his fate. 
His friends the w'hile in silent awe stood 
round ; 

Great was their trouble, and their pain pro- 
found ; 

S Martin the Ape, Graybeard and many more, 
Who to the hapless culprit kindred bore : 
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The king's will they respefted as they ought ; 
But sorrowed all — more than one might have 
thought : 

For Reynard was a peer of high degree, 

And now stood stripped of ev'ry dignity ; 
Adjudged to die a death of infamy. 

A sight indeed to make his kinsmen grieve ! 
Then of the king they one and all took leave, 
And left the court, as many as were there ; 
Reynard's disgrace they had no mind to share. 
The king was sore chagrined though in his 
heart, 

To see so many peers and knights depart ; 

It proved the Fox had some adherents still 
Too much disposed to take his sentence ill. 
Then turning to his chancellor, he said, 

“ Though Reynard’s crimes his doom have 
merited, 

’Tis cause for anxious thought and deepest 
care, 

How we his num’rous friends from court may 
spare.” 

But Bruin, Isegrim and Tybalt, all 
Were busied round the luckless criminal. 
Anxious to execute the king’s decree, 

They hurried forth their hated enemy, 

And onward hastened to the fatal tree. 

Thus to the Wolf then spake the spiteful 
Cat : 

“ Sir Isegrim, you 've now got tit-for-tat ; 

You need not be reminded, I ’ll be sworn, 

Of all the wrongs from Reynard you have 
borne. 

You’ll not forget, unless your heart's grown 
callous, 

He had your brother hanged on that same 
gallows, 

And taunted him with many a biting scoff ; 

In his own coin you now can pay him off. 
Remember too the foul trick you were played, 
Sir Bruin, when by Reynard's craft betrayed 
To that base Joiner and his rabble crew ; 

The insults you received, the beating too ; 
Besides the deep and scandalous disgrace 
To be the talking-stock of ev’ry place. 

Keep close together then and have a care ; 
Lest he slip off before one is aware : 

For if, by any artifice or chance, 

He now contrive to 'scape our vigilance, 

We shall remain eternally disgrac'd, 

Nor ever shall the sweets of vengeance taste. ” 
Quoth Isegrim, “What boots it chattering 
so ? 

Fetch me a halter without more ado. 

A halter, ho ! and see that it be strong : 

We would not have his suff 'ring last too long." 


1 Thus against Reynard did they vent their 
wrath, 

As tow’rds the gibbet they held on their path. 
He'd heard all they had said, and not yet 
spoke ; 

But now, with sidelong leer, he silence broke : 
“ If you a halter want, Tybalt 's the man 
■ To fit you one upon the newest plan ; 

He knows how best to make a running noose, 
From which one cannot possibly get loose ; 

He learned it at the parson's granary, 

Where to catch Mice he went, and lost an eye. 
But, Isegrim ! and Bruin ! why pretend 
Such zeal to hasten your poor uncle's end ? 

In sooth it does not to your credit tend.” 

Now rose the king, with all his lords, to see 
Justice was done with due solemnity ; 

And, by her courtly dames accompanied, 

The queen herself walked by the monarch’s 
side : 

And never was there seen a crowd so great 
As followed them to witness Reynard’s fate. 

Meanwhile Sir Isegrim his friends besought 
To march close packed, and keep a sharp look 
out ; 

For much he feared, lest by some shifty wile 
The Fox might yet their watchfulness beguile; 
And specially did he conjure his wife : 

“ See that the wretch escape not, on thy life ; 
If he should this time slip from out our pow’r r 
We ne’er should know another peaceful hour. 
Think of your wrongs;” thus Bruin he ad- 
dress’d ; 

“ And see you pay them with full interest. 
Tybalt can clamber ; he the rope shall fix ; 
You hold Sir Reynard tight, and mind his 
tricks : 

I’ 11 raise the ladder, and you may depend on 't 
: In a few minutes we shall make an end on't.” 

! Quoth Bruin, “ Quick ! and get the ladder 
, plac’d : 

I’ll warrant me I’ll hold the ruffian fast.” 
“Why should you take,” again thus Rev- 
| nard saith, 

“ Such pains to expedite your uncle’s death ? 
You know, the more the haste, the worse the 
j speed. 

; Ah ! sad and cruel is my lot indeed, 
i To meet with hate from such old friends as you ! 

I I know ’twere vain, or I for grace would sue. 

Stern Isegrim hath e'en compelled his wife 
. Join this unkindly plot against my life: 

1 Her mem Ties of the past might surely wake 
I Some feelings of compassion for my sake : 

I But when you can foretell to-morrow’s wind, 
Then trust the constancy of womankind. 
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But if so be it must ; so let it be. 

The sooner done, the sooner I am free. 

My fate will but with my poor father’s match; 
Albeit, good soul, he died with more despatch. 
Neither did such a goodly company 
Attend his death, as now has honored me. 

You seem to fancy, if you spared me now 
You’d all be shamed ; and, haply, ’twould be 
so.” 

“ Hear him !” cried Bruin ; “ hear the 

ruffian boast ; 

Quick ! prithee, quick ! let no more time be 
lost.” 

Then Reynard seriously to think began — 

“ Could I but now devise some cunning 
plan ; 

That, in this hour of my extremes! need, 

I might be pardoned and from bondage freed ; 
Escape with credit from death’s bitter throes, 
And heap disgrace on these detested foes. 
What can be done? ’ tis worth some pains to 
take, 

Since nothing less than life is here at stake. 
Slight seem the chances for me; strong, 
against ; 

The king, no doubt, is bitterly incens’d ; 

My enemies all here ; my friends awa> ; 

All my misdeeds brought to the light of day : — 
And, truth to speak, but little good I’ve done; 
Yet ever hoped this evil hour to shun. 

If they’d but grant me liberty of speech, 
Some of their cruel hearts I yet may reach ; 
And so get free of this accursed rope ; 

At least I’ll try it : — while there’s life there’s 
hope.” 

Then turning on the ladder where he stood, 
He thus addressed th’ assembled multitude : 

“ My doom is fixed; chance of escape is none; 
Grant then a dying man one trifling boon : 
Before you all. as many are here, 

Ere yet I close my criminal career, 

Fain would I freely all my sms confess, 
Lamenting that their number is not less ; 

Else for some crime in secret done by me, 

The innocent perchance might punished be: 
And thus mv sinful soul some hope may have 
Of mercy on the other side the grave.” 

Many were moved at this and ’gan to say : 

“ Small is the favor, brief is the delay.” 

And as it seemed a reasonable thing, 

They begged it and obtained it of the king. 

A load was now removed from Reynard’s heart, 
And he at once prepared to play his part : 
While through the crowd expectant murmurs 
ran, 

With well-feigned penitence he thus began ; 


“Oli, aid me now, Spirt tus Domini / 

For 1 am sentenced and must shortly die. 

Vast as this meeting, scarce can I see one, 

To whom I ’ve not some grievous inj’ry done. 
Whilst I was still a tiny little brat, 

Scarce weaned, and not much higher than my 
hat, 

I loved to watch the Lambs and Kids at play 
When from their watchful herds they chanced 
to stray : 

It made my bosom throb to hear them bleat, 
My bowels yearn too for substantial meat. 

Ere long, in jest, I bit to death a Lamb, 
Who’d strolled away some distance from its 
Dam ; 

While yet ’twas warm and fresh, I licked the 
blood, 

And found that it was exquisitely good. 

Four of the youngest Kids I next did 
slaughter : 

The thought — Heav’n help me! — makes my 
mouth yet water. 

Grown bolder, I indulged each wild caprice ; 
My tooth spared neither Fowls nor Ducks nor 
Geese ; 

I caught and ate them wheresoever found, 

And some, half-eaten, buried in the ground. 

“ One w inter, on the Rhine, it chanced I 
met 

Is’grim. — a meeting I may well regret. 

He claimed diredt relationship with me, 
Showed we were cousins, and in what degree. 
Guileless myself, I readily believed ; 

Perhaps too ready to be so deceived. 

Ourselves we bound then in a solemn league ; 
Force should be used by him ; by me, in- 
trigue ; 

Eternal friendship each to each we swore. 

Ah ! little did I w'een what fruit his friend- 
ship bore. 

“The provinces we traversed, one and all; 
He the large booty stealing ; I, the small. 

Our bargain was, we should divide all fair ; 
But what he chose to leave was all my share ; 
Nor was this all th’ injustice I must bear. 

If e’er he chanced a Goat or Sheep to steal, 
And I came up, and found him at his meal ; 
Or cauaht him gorging a fresh-slaughtered 
Calf, 

Of which he’d not devoured more than half; 
He’d grin his teeth at me, and swear and 
curse ; 

I was e’en glad that matters were no worse. 
And thus it was he always treated me, 
However large the booty chanced to be. 

In hunting, if we ever caught, by luck, 
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Some head of noble game, as Hind, or 
Buck, 

Or Ox, or Cow, whose carcass vast was j 
more 

Than e'en his gluttony could all devour ; 

His wife and children straight made their ap- 
pearance, 

And in a trice there was a total clearance ; 

Not e'en a spare rib fell unto my share, 

But what was gnawed and polished, clean and 
bare : 

And thus was I forever forced to fare. 

But Heav’n be thanked I never suffered 
hunger : 

I ’d means to live on, twenty years or longer; 
A treasure vast of silver and of gold, 

Securely hidden in a secret hold. 

More than a single wagon, I might say 
Even at seven loadings, could convey.” 

Noble, the king, heard all that Reynard 
said, 

And bending forward now his royal head : 

“ Say, then, where did you get it from?” he 
cried, 

“ I mean the treasure.” * And the Fox replied, 

“ It boots me naught to keep my secret now; 

I cannot take my wealth to where I go ; 

All, as your grace commands me, will I tell; 
From fear or favor naught will I conceal. 

Stol'n was the treasure ; I'll not tell a lie r 
Tii’ occasion though the theft shall justify. 

There was a plot, a ino.^t atrocious thing ! 
Even to murder you, my lord and king ; 

And then to seize upon the vacant throne. 
Beyond all doubt the deed would have been 
done, 

If but secure that treasure had been left ; 

Your life, my liege, depended on that theft, 

It helped indeed to lay mv father low, 
Perchance involved his soul in endless woe: 

But private interests, however dear, 

With public duties must not interfere.” 

The queen had heard this lengthy rigmarole 
With most extreme bewilderment of soul, 
Alternating between alarm and pleasure; 

Her husband's murder, heaps of glitt’ring 
treasure, 

And widow’s weeds, and bridal garments 
white, 

In wild confusion danced before her sight. 

“ Reynard,” she cried, “ your hour is almost 
come; 

Before you lies the road to your long home ; 
Naught but true penitence can save your soul; 
Tell nothing but the truth, and tell the 
whole." 


Then spake the king, “Be silent, ev'ry one! 
Let Reynard from the gallows-tree come down ; 
And let him — but still bound — approach mine 
ear; 

'Tis fit that this strange hist’ry I should hear.” 
With cheerful hopes buoyed up the Fox 
descends, 

j While grieved his foes were, and rejoiced his 
1 friends ; 

■ Approached, as he was bid, the king and 
I queen ; 

1 Who longed to know what might this mvst'ry 
mean. 

1 His web of lies he straight prepared to spin; 

. “If the king’s grace,” he thought, “I could 
. but win, 

l And, by some cunning trick of policy, 

1 Could ruin those who seek to ruin me, 

; From peril tnen should I be wholly freed. 

! Ah ! that would be a master-stroke indeed, 
j ’Tis a bold cast ; if I would prosper in’t, 
i ’Twill need the use of falsehood without 
j stint.” 

i The queen impatient questioned him again : 

' “The whole proceeding, Reynard, now ex- 
plain ; 

Speak truth, and ease your conscience and 
your soul,” 

“Truly,” said Reynard, “will I tell the 
whole. 

Am I not doomed, too justly doomed, to 
die ? 

No chance there is to ’scape my destiny. 

My soul to burden more at such a time 
Were but to add a folly to my crime. 

Better to speak the truth at any rate. 

Though friends and kinsmen I may implicate. 
There is no help for it, I know right well ; 
Before mine eyes I have the pains of hell.” 
And the king’s heart with gloom was over- 
spread ; 

“ And speak’st thou naught but sober truth?” 
he said. 

Revnard replied, with sanctimonious mien, 

| “ A miserable sinner have I been ; 

And oft have lied to serve mine interest ; 

1 But surely now the truth shall aid me best: 
Falsely to make a dying declaration 
Would be to court eternal condemnation. 
Yourself, my liege, have doomed that I must 
die; 

W T ith mv last words I dare not breathe a lie.” 
While thus did Reynard, vile dissembler, 

] speak, 

Remorse and terror seemed to blanch his 
cheek. 
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And the queen said, “ His anguish moves my | At the king's bidding not a sound was 
ruth : heard ; 

Encourage him, dear lord, to speak the j And Reynard spake, ‘ 4 Please you, my gra- 
truth ; j cious lord. 

And hear his story calmly to the end : ' Receive with favor what I have to say; 

Our safety may upon his "tale depend. ( Though note nor minute have I here to-day, 

Give your commands that no one silence ! The whole conspiracy wall I lay bare, 

break, | And no one, be he friend or foe, will spare." 

And let him publicly his statement make." | 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PARDON. 


N OW hear what lying tales the Fox dared 
state, 

To screen himself, and others inculpate ; 

To what base falsehoods utterance he gave, 
Slandered his very father in the grave, 
Traduced the Badger* too, his staunchest 
friend ; 

He thought all means were sanctioned by the 
end ; 

So he could but get credit for his lies, 

And have revenge upon his enemies. 

Thus he began : “It chanced that once ray 
sire, 

Whose wit and wisdom still the world admire, 
Discovered, hid in an obscure retreat, 

The treasures of King Emmerick the Great; 

It seemed a godsend, but it brought such evil, 
’Twas much more likely sent him from the 
devil. 

With his new fortune he waxed haught and 
proud ; 

For his old comrades deemed himself too 
good ; 

Fancied that by assistance of his pelf 
To higher circles he might raise himself ; 
Conceived ideas the most absurd and vain, 
And hatched the strangest maggots in his 
brain. 


He sent off Tybalt to Ardennes’ wild regions 
For Brum, tend’ ring him his sworn allegiance ; 
Inviting him to Flanders to repair, 

And promising to make him king when there. 
Bruin with vast delight hh letter read. 

Without delay to Flanders off he sped ; 

Him did my sire exuitingly receive ; 

And planned how their designs they might 
achieve. 

They got to join them in the enterprise, 
Is’grim the Savage, and Graybeard the Wise. 
These four .in the conspiracy combin’d ; 

Four persons truly, though but one in mind ; 
While T\balt joined their counsels for a fifth : 
Thev journeyed onwards till they came to 
Iftb ; 

A little village is there of that name, 

Obscure it is and all unknown to fame ; 

’Twixt this and Ghent, in a sequestered spot, 
They met together to arrange their plot. 

Over the meeting, which murk night did hide, 
The devil and my father did preside ; 

One o’er their minds with false hopes kept 
his hold, 

One, with the influence of his dirty gold. 
Regardless of all loyalty and faith, 

They compassed and imagined the king’s 
death ; 
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The five then swore on Is'grim’s cursed head, 
Bruin the Bear should reign in Noble’s stead ; 
And at Aix-la-Chapelle, upon the throne, 
Should bind his temples with the golden crown. 
If any one their trait'rous scheme withstood, 
Bound to the king by fealty or blood, 

Him should my sire with words or bribes per- 
suade, 

Or, failing these, call force in to his aid. 


I learned the bus’ ness in the strangest way ; 
The Badger had been drinking hard one day, 
Th’ uxorious blockhead, though it risked his 
life, 

Told the whole secret to his wheedling wife ; 
He bound her though to solemn secrecy. 

And the fool fancied that he safe would be. 
But what are woman’s vows ? His wife and 
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Gossips had been together from lang syne ; | 

And when they met, the former, as with child, ! 
Of her grand secret, nodded, smirked and ! 

smil’d; j 

And having made my wife first swear an oath, 1 
By the three kings, and by her faith and 1 
troth, j 

Never to breathe one word to mortal soul, | 

Relieved her lab’ ring bosom of the whole. , 
My wife was horror-struck, and straightway ; 

she l 

Felt it her duty to tell all to me; ; 

Of course ; for moralists have all one mind, | 
That inofficious vows can never bind. | 

I saw at once — what man of sense would I 
not ? — , 

The wickedness and folly of the plot : ! 

All living Beasts had gone unto the Dogs, — ! 

And fared, as formerly those stupid Frogs; j 
Who with their ceaseless croakings worried , 
Heaven, , 

To change the king who first to them was 
given ; 

His tranquil reign inglorious they deemed ; 
They longed for greater freedom, as it seemed ; 
Then o’er' them to preside Heav’n sent the 1 
Stork ; j 

Like a legitimate he set to work ; } 

All who opposed he banished from the State, ! 
Decreed their landb and chattels confiscate ; 
And while he thus enriched himself, he swore ! 
’ Twas all to benefit the church and poor; 

While love for law and order he professed, 
Freedom in speech and aCtion were repressed ; ■ 
And none were heard, or suffered, to repine; 1 
Thus did he prove he ruled by right divine. , 
The poor fools cursed their self-invited fate, 
And wished the old king back ; but ’twas too \ 
late.” ; 

Thus spake the Fox; and lied at ev’ry , 
word, 

That all who heard him wondered as they j 
heard. ; 

“The State,” he thus proceeded, “had been 
lost ; j 

But ’twas your safety, sire, concerned me j 
most : : 

The risks I ran to save you were immense, j 
And merited some better recompense. ; 

Bruin’s fell mind I knew; his temper curst, j 
His love of cruelty forebode the worst ; : 

Our lives, if he had chanced to get the sway, , 
Had not been worth the purchase of a day. j 
Our present king enjoys a diff’rent fame; j 

Noble alike by nature and by name. j 

A sad and stupid change indeed it were — ( 


A royal Lion for a clownish Bear ! 

Thus with myself I oft communed in thought ; 
And means to ward this evil daily sought. 

“ One thing was certain ; if my sire re- 
tain’d 

This vast amount of wealth at his command, 
Hosts of allies together he might bring, 

Would win his game, while we should lose our 
king. 

And now my chiefest study was to trace 
This secret treasure to its hiding-place ; 

Then bear it safe away, if so I might ; 

Of this I dreamed by day and schemed by 
night. 

Wherever now the crafty old one went, 
Through field or forest where his steps he 
bent, 

Whether in cold, or heat, or wet, or dry, 

Close on his track incessantly was I. 

“ But chance at length, or rather, Heav’n ’s 
high will, 

Procured me what I could not gain by skill. 
Concealed behind a bush, one summer’s day, 
Chewing the cud of bitter thought, I lay ; 
Grinding all sorts of plans within my pate, 
This treasure to secure, and save the State : 
When from a fissure in the rocks hard by, 

I saw my father creep out stealthily ; 

With expectation breathless I lay hid : 

While, cautious, he looked round on ev’ry 
side ; 

Thought himself safe, j)erceiving no one near, 
And then began his games, as you shall hear. 
The hole with sand he filled, and all around 
He levelled skilfully th* adjacent ground ; 

Nor was this all ; before he left the place, 

All marks of footsteps he contrived t* efface: 
Bent to the earth, he swished his tail about, 
And smoothed it o’er with his elastic snout. 
Ah ! truly was my sire a wondrous man ! 

The wide world now may match him, if it 
can ! 

How many quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles 

I learned from him, most cunning of old 
files ! 

“ But to proceed. He quickly left the 
spot ; 

f Here then the treasure is concealed,’ I 
thought. 

I hastened to the rocks with eager soul. 

Soon scratched away the sand and cleared the 
hole, 

And down into the cleft with caution stole. 
Good heav’ns! what precious things there 
met my sight ! 
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What masses of red gold and silver white ! 

The oldest present here, I’m bold to say, 
Ne’er saw such stores as I beheld that day. 

My wife I brought the glorious sight to see ; 
To move the treasure hourly labored we ; 

And sooth, it was a work of toil and pain ; 

We ’d naught to help us, — neither cart nor 
wain. 

My good wife held out bravely to the last, 

Till we in safety had the treasure plac’d. 

“ Meanwhile my sire consulted day by day 
With those who sought our sov’reign to be- 
tray. 

For dread and horror now your souls prepare, 
Their machinations base whilst 1 lay bare. 

By Isegtim and Brum briefs were sent, 

To raise recruits and stir up discontent ; 

All were allured in Bruin’s host to serve; 
Whom lucre might from duty tempt to swerve. 
And that the call they sooner might obey, 
They were assured a month’s advance of pay. 
These briefs my father round the country 
bore ; 

He deemed in safety he had left his store ; 
1'hough if with all his friends he’d searched 
forever, 

He ne’er had found a solitary stiver. 

No pains he spared to further the design ; 
Sought ev’ry spot between the Elbe and 
Rhine, 

And many converts to the cause he made ; — 
Who largely promises may soon persuade. 

“ At length the summertide once more was 
come ; 

With it returned my weary father home ; 

Of troubles and mishaps he’d much to tell, 

Of manv hair-breadth ’scapes bv field and 
fell | 

How for his life he had been forced to flee, 
Among the towered heights of Saxony ; 

Where wicked hunters chased him out of 
spite, 

With horse and hound, from morn till starry 
night ; 

That scarce he saved his skin by rapid flight. 
With joy then to his comrades he display’d 
The long list of adherents he had made. 

Bruin was (harmed, and, with the other four, 
Studied th’ important writing o’er and o’er. 
'Twelve hundred souls of Is’grini’s savage 
clan 

Had pledged themselves to join him to a 
man ; 

With sharp and hungry teeth and open jaws, 
They promised to support King Bruin’s cause. 
The Cats and Bears enrolled without a bribe; 


! And all the Glutton, all the Badger tribe ; 
But, less devoted, or more cautious, they 
Had bargained for the month’s advance of 
pay. 

All these and many more had sworn t’ attend, 
At the first summons which the Bear should 
send. 

By me this plot was foiled : but thanks be 
given 

Not unto me for this; but unto Heaven ! 

“ My sire now hastened to the cave once 
more ; 

Eager to tell his cherished treasure o’er: 

But, though the firmest faith possessed his 
mind, 

The more he sought the more he did not 
find. 

Vain were his labors, his regrets as vain, 
Doomed never to behold his wealth again. 
Three days disconsolate he roamed the wood, 
Shunning his mates, and never tasting food ; 
The fourth — sad day for me ! although his 
heir — 

He hanged himself from grief and sheer de- 
spair. 

“ Thus have I done, thus suffered, good my 
lord, 

To countervail a plot my soul abhorr’d. 
Though for. my pains this strange return I get, 
The steps I took I never can regret. 

Is’grim and Bruin sit at your right hand; 
Doomed as a traitor the poor Fox must stand ; 
But yet this thought shall consolation bring ; 

I lost my father, but I saved my king. 

'The ill I ’vc done be buried in my grave, 

My name this one good deed from infamy 
shall save.” 

He ceased : a murmur ran through all the 
crowd ; 

But what all thought, none dared to speak 
aloud. 

The king and queen both felt a strong desire 
This wondrous store of treasure to acquire; 
They called the Fox aside and bade him say 
In what place he had stowed it all away. 

Though Reynard found it hard his joy to 
hide, 

Still in desponding accents he replied : 

“ Why should I tell this secret to my lord, 
Who dooms my death and ever doubts my 
word ? 

In traitors he prefers his trust to place, 

Whose triumph is achieved in my disgrace.” 

“Nay,” said the queen, impatient; “nay, 
not so ! 

His vengeance just my lord may yet forego, 
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The past he may forgive, may e’en forget ; 

And you may live a life of credit yet ; 

Could he but have some certain pledge, that , 
you 

Would for the future loyal prove and true.” 
“Ah, gracious queen !” the wily Fox re- : 
plies, 

“ Let me find favor in King Noble's eyes ; 
Through your mild influence let me pardoned 
be, 

And hence depart in life and member free ; 
Amply will I atone for all my crimes ; i 

Nor king nor kaiser lives of modem times . 
Can truly boast one half the wealth to own, 
Which I will lay before my sov’reign’s 
throne.” 

“Believe him not!” the angry monarch 
cries ; 

“ Whose lips ne'er open but to utter lies. 

If he would teach you how to cheat or thieve, 
His words you then might readily believe.” 
And the queen said — “ Let not my lord be 
wroth : * 

Though Reynard’s life ill augurs for his 
truth ; 

Vet surely this time hath he spoken sooth. 

His father and his uncle hath he not 
Shown to have shared in that accursed plot ? 

He might have sure deviled some stratagem, 
While blaming others, to exon' rate them. 

And if he do speak truth, how great a prize 
Wc lose, if now with him his secret dies.” 
Awhile the monarch paused, immersed in 
thought, 

In his soul’s depths as though he counsel 
sought. 

Then answered — “If you think ’twere better 
so, 

Nor deem that ill from such a course may 
flow, 

I may pursue the bent of my own mind, 

To mercy more than vengeance still inclin’d. 
The cul prit I will pardon, and restore, 

As a new man, to all he held before. 

This time I trust him — let him though take 
heed — 

This time I trust him, for the last indeed ; 

For by my father's crown I make a vow, 

If with false tidings he deceive me now, 

On all who claim his kin, where’er they be, 

My wrath shall fall, e'en to the tenth degree, ■ 
In torture shall they perish utterly.” 

Seeing the king so easily was sway’d, 
Reynard took heart and spake out undismay’d: 

” To lie now were most criminal, no doubt ; 
When I should be so speedily found out.” 


Thus the sly knave the royal pardon won, 
Both for his father’s treasons and his own. 
Freed from the gallows and his enemies, 

Great was his joy nor less was their surprise. 

“ Noblest of icings !” he cried, “and best 
of lords ! 

My gratitude is all too vast for words. 

But the warm thanks of this poor heart are 
giv’n 

To you, and your august spouse, next to 
Heav’n. 

My life you spare ; my wealth is but your 
due ; 

For life and wealth belong alike to you. 

The favors heaped on my unworthy self 
Far, far outweigh all thoughts of paltry pelf. 
To you as a free gift I now' make o'er 
The whole of good King Emmerick’s mighty 
store. 

Then listen, sire, while I its hiding-place 
By certain signs enable you to trace. 

“ Now mark me! Far in Flanders, to the 
east, 

There lies a wild inhospitable waste ; 

There grow’s a single copse named Husterlow, 
Near it the waters of a fountain flow, 

Called Krekelburn ; these names remember 
well ; 

Why they’re so called is more than I can tell. 
It is a savage and romantic scene, 

Where foot of Beast hath ne’er or rarely 
been ; 

There dwell alone the Owl, the Bat, the Jay; 
And there it was I stowed my w r ealth aw'ay. 
Remember, sire, close each to each they lie. 
The copse, and the spring Krekelburn hard 
by. 

Yourself and royal spouse had best go there, 

It were not safe to send a messenger ; 

’Tvvere far too great a risk to trust a stranger ; 
And with the truest friend not much less dan- 
ger. 

Now further mark my w r ords : at Krekelburn 
Sharp to the left you take a sudden turn ; 

A stone’s throw off two birches shall you see, 
Their pensile branches drooping gracefully. 
Dire<5tly up to these then must you go ; 

There delve forthwith ; the treasure lies be- 
low. 

At first but moss you’ll find about the roots, 
But soon your toil will meet with richer fruits; 
Heaps of red gold you’ll find; in ingots 
part, — 

Part fabricated by the goldsmith's art ; 

Among it will be seen King Emmerick’s 
crown, 
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Which silly Bruin hoped to call his own ; 

And many a costly chain and jewel rare, 

Far more than I can reckon up, are there. 
Then, gracious sire ! when all this wealth you 
see, 

Will you not think with kindness on poor 
me ? 

* That honest Fox !* methinks I hear you say, 
‘ With so much skill to store his wealth awa\ ! 
My blessing be upon him day and night !’ ” 
Thus Reynard spake, the wily hypocrite. 

And the king answered: “You must with 
me go, 

Or ne’er shall I find out this Husterlow? 

Of Lulxxk and Cologne 1 ’ve oft heard tell, 
Of Paris also and Aix-la-Chapelle ; 

But never yet of Husterlow before, 

Or Krekelburn, until this very hour. 

How may I know that this is not again 
A pure invention of your subtle brain?” 

Sadly perplexed and daunted sore to find 
Suspicion haunting still the royal mind ; 

“Ah, sire !” exclaimed the Fox, “ ’tis all the 
same 

To hang a Dog as give him a bad name ! 

A trip through Flanders sure is no such burden! 
’Tis not a pilgrimage beyond the Jordan ! 

It is enough to drive one to despair, 

To find one’s word so doubted everywhere ! 
Haply there may be some one here in court 
Who may avouch the truth of my report.” 

He looked around and called the Hare, — 
w ho came — 

A timid terror trembling through his frame. 
“Come hither. Master Puss!” the Fox 
began ; 

“Hold up your head, and look, sir, like a 
man ! 

The king desires to learn if aught you know' 
Of either Krekelburn or Husterlow : 

Speak truly now, on your allegiance oath.” 
And the Hare answered — “Sire! I know 
them both. 

Far off in Flanders in the waste they lie, 
Husterlow first, and Krekelburn close by: 
Husterlow is the name they give a copse, 
Where crookback Simon had his working 
shops ; 

He coined false money ; that was years ago. 

It is a dreary spot, as well I know 
From cold and hunger there I’ve suffered 
much, 

When flying from the cruel Beagles’ clutch.” 
Quoth Reynard then: ‘* Enough ! you may 
retire. 

I trust I now' have satisfied you, sire !” 


And the king said to Reynard : “ Be content : 
My doubts were not to wound your feelings 
meant.” 

I (He thought indeed by what the Hare had 
! stated 

: The Fox’s tale was quite corroborated. 

And thus it is that many a man of sense 
W ill deal with the effedt of evidence.) 

“ But you must with us go ; for much I doubt 
, That else I ne’er shall find the treasure out.” 

1 “ I)iead sire!” rejoined the Fox; “to go 

with you 

, Would be a source of pride and pleasure too ! 

; But, sooth to speak, my company would be 
; A cau>e of sorrow to your majesty. 

! I hoped to ’scape exposure of this evil ; 

But I must speak the truth and shame the 
devil. 

“ How Isegrim turned monk, sire, you have 
heard ; 

: ’Twas more to serve his belly, than the Lord. 

: Soon were his brethren weary of his tricks ; 
Almost starved out ; he ate enough for six ; 
And caring nothing for his wTetched soul, 

For flesh on fast days w-ould he rave and howl. 
At last, one afternoon, about mid-Lent, 

He sent for me, and straight to him 1 went : 
And I must needs confess that I was stagger’d 
To see him look so sadly gaunt and haggard. 
He thus entreated me, with tearful eyes, 

By all our loves, by all our kindred ties: 

‘ Get me some food, or I shall die of famine ! 
Sweet coz, you see the wretched plight I am 
in.’ 

My heart was softened ; for he is my kin ; 

And in my weakness I committed sin : 

To the next town I hied and stole some meat; 
Placed it before the Wolf, and he did eat. 

But for mv goodness ill w*as I repaid, 

By this vile Judas treach’rouslv betray’d. 

And I, for this offence, more heinous than 
All my past crimes, lie ’neath the church’s 
ban. 

But now I have escaped my threatened doom, 

I thought, with your kind leave, to wend to 
Rome ; 

By penitence and alms I there might hope 
To purchase absolution of the pope ; 

I hence, having kissed his holiness’s toe, 

I purposed to Jerusalem to go ; 

With cockle hat and staff and sandal shoon ; 
Why should a Fox not take a Palmer’s tone? 
Returned, from all sins purged, 1 might with 
pride 

Then take mv place, sire, at your honored 
side. 
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Reynard the Fox. 
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But, if perchance I ventured this to-day, 
Would not the pious scandalmongers say : 

‘ */> ■ how the king seeks Reynard’s company, 
hoi n he so lately had condemned to die; 
And he still excommunicated too !’ 

But judge you, sire, what may be best to do ” 
“ Heav’ns !” cried the king, “how should 
I know all this? 

It were a sin to keep you here, I wis ; I 


The Hare, or some one else, can show the 
way ; 

You have our leave to go without delay. 

For worlds I’d not your pilgrimage prevent, 
Since I believe you truly penitent. 

May Heaven, which alone your heart can 
read, 

Prosper your purpose and your journey 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE RELAPSE. 


T HUS Reynard gained once more his ’ 
sovereign’s grace: , 

Who slowly mounting up to his high place, 
Prepared t’ address the meeting from his 
throne ; 

Bade them be silent all, and all sit down, 

After their rank, ranged on the verdant sward ; 
On either hand drew up the royal guard ; j 
At the queen’s side th* undaunted Reynard ' 
stood ; 

And thus the monarch spake in thoughtful 
mood : 

“ Be still and listen, all ye Beasts and Birds, 
Both small and great, hear and attend our 
words ! 

Here, in our mercy, see where Reynard stands, 
I^ate doomed to suffer by the hangman’s hands. ! 
But now for certain reasons, grave and high, 
Touching ourself, our crown and dignity, j 
And, at the intercession of our queen, ! 

Restored to grace and favor hath he been ; ! 

And free we here pronounce him, from this 
date, I 

In life and limb, in person and estate. 1 

In our protection him and his we take, 

Desiring they l>e honored, for our sake: 

And furthermore, it is our roval will. 
Henceforth of him none dare to utter ill ; 
Convinced, as we his former faults forgive, 

In future he a better life will live. 

To-morrow will he leave his hearth and home, 
And start upon a pilgrimage for Rome ; , 


Thence will he make, as he doth now aver, 

A journey to the Holy Sepulchre ; 

And then return, his sins confessed and shriven, 
Completely reconciled to us and Heaven.” 

He ceased. The Cat, in anger and despair, 
Sought out his dear allies, the Wolf and Bear: 
“Our labor’s lost,” he cried, “ah! well-a- 
da\ , 

The very devil is there here to pay ! 

From this cursed place would I were safe 
away 1 

If Reynard once get pow’r, be sure that he 
His fierce revenge will wreak on all us three. 
Of iny right eye already am I reft; 

Alas ! the other will not long be left.” 

“Woe’s me! what shall we do?” exclaimed 
the Bear. 

“ Let us,” said Is’grim, “ to the throne repair! 
Sure ’tis the strangest thing that e’er was 
seen !” 

Forthwith they knelt before the king and 
queen : 

For justice loud they spoke, or rather stam- 
mered ; 

For justice, inarticulately clamored. 

But angrily the king broke forth: — “My 
lords ! 

Either you did not hear, or mark my words. 

It is my pleasure Reynard to forgive ; 

It is a branch of mv prerogative ; 

For is it not to ev’ry schoolboy known, 
Mercy’s the brightest jewel of the crown?” 
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His mighty wrath had now to fury risen ; 

He bade them both be seized and cast in I 
prison ; 

Deeming they still might plot, if left at large, 
The treasons, laid by Reynard to their charge. 

The Fox was now well paid for all his pains; 
Himself in favor, and his foes in chains: 

Nay, more — he from the king contrived to win 
The grant of a square-foot of Bruin’s skin ; 

He vowed- -and never could enough extol it, — 

It was the very thing to make a wallet. 

Thus was he for hi> pilgrim-journey suited ; 
But liking not to make it quite barefooted. 

He sued the queen: “May’t please your 
majesu , 

Your ow’n devoted pilgrim now am I ; 

The road 1 have to go is rough and long, ! 

And I in health am anything but strong ; i 

It greatly would protect my tender toes, 

Saving your presence, if I had some shoes. i 
Now Isegrmi the Wolf hath got tw'o pair ; 
Stout-built and strong ; and one he well may i 
spare ; 

It cannot incommode him much to lose them, . 
Since he has no occasion now to use them. 
Speak for me, gracious madam, to the king, 

He will not sure deny so small a thing. 

Dame Gieremund, too, cannot be averse 
To let me have the loan of tw*o of hers ; 

As she’ll not see her lord some time to come, 
Like a good housewife, she will stay at home.’’ 

The queen replied, she thought it was but fair 
That each of them should let him have a pair: 
And Reynard thanked her with his best of 
bows, 

Saving: “I promise, if I get the shoes, 

Your majesty shall have my daily pray’rs, 

That Heav’n preserve you free from fretting 
cares ; 

Besides, what holy relics back I bring, 

You shall Ik 1 sure to share them with the 
king.” 

He had his wish : from Isegrim’s fore paws 
Two shoes the\ stripped him off, both skin 
and claws ; 

And Gieremund, his next to widowed dame. 

As to her hinder feet, they served the same. 

Now while the Wolf and Bear together lie ■ 
In prison and in pain, and wish to die ; 

With shoes and wallet fitted out, the Fox 
Draws near to Gieremund, whom thus he 
mocks : 

“ Look, best and dearest one, these shoes, ; 
yon see, 

Fit just as though they had been made for j 
me ! ! 


Though you have wished me ill in days by- 
gone, 

Such well-timed kindness can for all atone. 
Who would have thought, a few short hours ago, 
To see me honored and accoutred so? 

But fortune’s wheel is ever on the move 
And what is now’ depressed soon mounts 
above. 

Adt on this maxim, and >ou baffle fate; 

Ho])C, when in trouble; fear, when fortunate. 
Whene’er to Rome I get, or cross the sea, 

My heart untravelkd with my friends will be; 
And you the largest portion shall obtain 
Of those indulgences I hoj>e to gain.” 

Poor Gieremund meanwhile in torture lay, 
And scarce could muster strength enough to 

“This hour is thine, and we must needs 
submit ; 

But there may come a day of reck’ning yet.” 

Thus Isegriin and Bruin both remained 
Wounded, disgraced, imprisoned and en- 
chained ; 

And Reynard’s triumph seemed complete to 
be;— 

Although he grieved that Tybalt still was free. 

When morning came, the hypocrite arose, 
And first he greased, and then he donned his 
shoes ; 

Next to the royal levee hastening, 

To make his conge, thus addressed the king: 
“Your servant, sire, \our notice would cn- 
gage 

Ere he sets out on his long pilgrimage. 

Sad is my lot: the church’s ban hangs o’er 
me, 

A dreary, dang’rous journey lies before me: 
’Twould give me hope, and confidence of 
heart 

To have your chaplain’s blessing ere I start ; 
Surrey would then my onward steps attend, 
And bring im travels to a happy end.” 

Now NoblcN pi Nate chaplain was the Ram; 
A gentle brute, and Belhn was his name; 

The king, who of his sen ices was chary, 
Employed him also a« his secretary. 

Him now lie bade come forth and thus ad- 
dress’d : 

** Speak over Reynard, — ’tis his own request, — 
Some holy words. his deep remorse t’ assuage, 
And cheer him on hi> lonely pilgiimage; 

He goes, you know, to Rome ; then o’er the 
sea ; 

And by \our blessing «an<5bfied would be; 
Then, having hung his wallet by his side, 

Give him a Palmer’s staff his steps to guide.” 
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And Bellyn answered thus: “ My gracious 
lord. 

What Reynard has avowed you surely heard ; 
He owns he still is excommunicate ; 

And truly I lament his wretched state ; 

But should I do the thing you now require, 

I might incur my worthy bishop's ire ; 

The matter easily might reach his ear ; 

And he could punish me, and would, I fear. 
To Reynard, certes, I wish nothing ill ; 

And gladly would perform my sov’ reign’s will ; 
For this, all things in reason would I venture, 
Could I be sure to 'scape my bishop's censure; 
But the good prelate is an awful man, 

And such a strift disciplinarian ; 

Besides, there are th' archdeacon and the 
dean " — 

The king no longer could contain his spleen, — 
“What," he exclaimed, “boots all this idle 
prate ? 

I asked for deeds, not words, Sir Wool vpate." 
And then he swore, and loudly, at the Ram, 
Saying, “ Are you aware, sir, who I am? 

Nor priest nor pope shall in my realm have 
sway ; 

I look my subjects shall their king obey. 

And whether you wish Reynard well of ill 
Can have no influence on my royal will. 

It is my pleasure he should go to Rome ; 

May be 'tis yours he should remain at home." 

Astounded by the monarch’s stern reproof, 
The poor Ram trembled to his very hoof; 

And straight he took his book and 'gan to 
read 

A blessing over Reynard’s sinful head ; 

But little did that wretch attend to it, 

Or little care about the benefit. 

The blessing o’er, they bring his scrip and 
staff ; 

How in his sleeve doth the false pilgrim laugh; 
While down his cheeks dissembling tear-drops 
course, 

As though his heart were melting with re- 
morse. 

And in good sooth he did feel some regret, 
That Tybalt was not in his power yet : 

He wished to cage him with the other three, 
Whom he had brought to such extremity. 

He begged them all, and chiefly Isegrim, 

That they would pardon and would pray for 
him ; 

Then, with some fear still ling’ ring at his 
heart, 

Lest he might be detained, prepared to start. 

And Noble, King of Beasts, much edified 
To see such symptoms of repentance, cried : 


I “ Say, my good Reynard, prithee, why such 
I haste ? 

| Some few hours with your friends you sure 
may waste." 

“ Nay, my kind lord," said that false- 
hearted loon, 

“ A good work ne’er can be commenced too 
1 soon. 

Dismiss me, sire; th’ important hour is come, 
Big with the fate that Reynard leads to 
Rome." 

The monarch, taken in by Reynard’s art, 

: Gave him his gracious license to depart ; 

And bade th’ assembled barons of his court 
i The pilgrim a short distance to escort. 

The Wolf and Bear ’scaped this humiliation ; 

; And from their fetters forged some consola- 
tion. 

To the king’s favor quite restored again, 
Reynard sets forth with all that lordly train, 
Upon his pious journey to be shriven, — 

Much the same road that lawyers go to 
heaven ; — 

Pleased to have brought the king to such a 
| pass, 

■ Led by the nose as easy as an Ass. 

Honored was he and waited on by those 
Who even now had been his bitter foes. 

Nor could he yet let his old tricks alone; 

But turning back he knelt before the throne, 
Kissed the king’s hand, and cried: — “Ah, 

dearest lord ! 

Vouchsafe to let me speak one parting word : 

: Remember what great in t’ rests are at stake, 

- And of those traitors an example make: 

Some a6ls of mercy reason will condemn ; 
Your people suffer, if you pardon them." 

And then with downcast look away he went, 

! And all the bearing of a penitent. 

| The king broke up his court without delay ; 

Then to his royal palace took his way : 

: And those who, to their shame, and Reynard’* 

! pride, 

His progress had some way accompanied, 

■ Now took their leave and hastened to depart. 

, Meanwhile the rogue so well had plied his art, 

■ Insisting on the blessings of repentance, 

: He’d softened not a few of his attendants; 

And specially the tender-hearted Hare 
, From sympathetic tears could not forbear. 

Him now the cunning Fox accosted thus: 

| “And must we part indeed, dear Cousin Puss? 

I If you and Bellyn could persuaded be 
A little further yet to go with me, 

’Twould be an a<5t of kindness on your part, 
And comfort much my poor afflidled heart. 
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How greatly to my credit * twill redound | 
If I in such society am found ; j 

Pleasant companions are ye both, I ken, I 

And, what’s far better, honest, gentle men ; 
Ne’er doing wrong, you others’ wrongs for- ; 
give, 

And, as I lately did, you always live: 

Of grass and herbs and leaves you make your 
food, 

And never soil your guiltless teeth with blood; 
Hence are your consciences serene and quiet ; — 
Such good results from vegetable diet.” 

And thus into the snare he laid they fell: 

A little flattery sometimes does well. 

To Malepartus, journeying on, they came ; 
When thus the wily Fox addressed the silly 
Ram : 

“ Dear Bellyn, will you tarry here a little? 
You must, by this time, surely want some 
vi dual ; 

And hereabouts you’ll find enough to eat; 

The herbage is particularly sweet, 

In fad we rather of our pastures vaunt ; 

I ’ll just take Pussy in to see his aunt ; — 

Poor soul ! she sits alone disconsolate, 

And mourning over my unhappy fate ; 

And when she hears that I to Rome must go, 
’Twill cause her quite an ecstacy of woe. 

Pussy, I know, for his dear uncle’s sake. 

Will to his aunt the sad news gently break.” 

And thus, to carry out his own vile ends, 
The Fox contrived to separate the friends. 

Puss entered with him ; when — omen of ill ! — 
His footsteps stumbled on the very sill ; 

But Reynard smiled, and they passed onward, 
where 

His vixen wife and cubby children were. 

How Ermelyne rejoiced to see her lord 
In safety to her longing arms restored ! 

She’d suffered much anxiety and pain, 

Lest by his wrathful foes he should be slain, 

Or a close pris’ner for his life remain ; 

And seeing him decked out with scrip and staff, 
She scarce knew whether first to cry or laugh, 
So great her joy and wonder: thus she spoke; 
“Re\nie, my love; my heart had almost broke; 
How glad I am you’re come! Where have 
you been ? 

And what does all this masquerading mean?” 
And thus the Fox replied — “ Ah, dearest 
wife ! 

But narrowly have I escaped with life: 

My foes were powerful, and I was weak ; 

1 had the halter round my very neck ; 

But our good king, with that peculiar sense 
That marks all sov’ reigns, saw my innocence ; 


And, as a testimonial to my worth, 

In pious Palmer’s weeds has sent me forth ; 

My character without the slightest stain ; 

The Wolf and Bear as hostages remain ; 

And Master Puss, \ou see, has by the king 
Been giv’n to me as a peace-offering: 

For the king said — ‘ Reynard, you see that 
Hare, 

Yon trembling coward, who stands crouching 
there ; 

That is the wretch by whom you’ve been be- 
tray’d.’ 

I And for his treason he shall now be paid.” 
j Puss heard these threat* ning words with 
mortal fear ; 

They seemed to ring a death-knell in his ear ; 
Confused and scared he strove in ha^te to fly, 
But Reynard darted on him viciously, 

And clutched him by the throat ; Puss shrieked 
I amain, 

! “ Help, Bellyn, help!” he cried, and cried 
again, 

| “ Help ! or by this false pilgrim I am slain.” 

! But long he did not cry : for Reynard ’> teeth 
I Soon cut his windpipe, and let out his breath. 

| Thus did this cursed and incarnate fiend 
Betray and murder his too-trusting friend. 

“ Come now,” he said, “to supper let us 
haste ; 

Our friend is fat and delicate to taste ; 

The simpleton was ne’er of use before ; 

To make him so long time ago I swore. 

He wished to wound, but was afraid to strike; 
So perish ev’ry one who does the like !” 

Then the whole family sat down to sup ; 

The Hare was skinned and shared and eaten 

up: 

The vixen greatly the repast enjoyed. 

And oft exclaimed, as with the bones she 
toyed : 

“ Heav’n bless the king and queen ! how 
good they are, 

To cater for us such delicious fare.” 

“ For this time,” said the Fox. “it may 
suffice ; 

I hope ere long a nobler sacrifice ; 

That I may let the whole world plainly see, 
None injures Reynard with impunit\.” 

Quoth Ermelyne — “ Dear lord. 1 prithee tell, 

( How you have got away so safe and well.” 

| “ 'Twould take,” said he, “full many a 

weary hour 

To show how I escaped the law’s grim pow’r; 
T’ explain the tricks I played my enemies. 
And how I dammed — with dust— King Noble’s 
. eyes. 
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In sooth the bonds that now our hearts unite, 
Though we are sworn as lieges, are but slight ; 
And when the truth shall break upon his mind, 
Within no bounds his rage will be confin’d. 
Me if again within his pow’r he hold 
No wealth can save of silver or of gold ; 

No chance of mercy left, my fate will be 
To hang like fruit, upon the gallows tree. 

“ Let us, dear love, at once to Swabia fly ; 
Unknown by all, perdue we there may lie ; 

A safe asylum we are sure to find. 

And heaps of provender of ev’ry kind ; 

Fowls, Geese, Hares, Rabbits ; butter, cheese 
and cream ; 

Birds in the air and fishes in the stream. 

There far from faithless friends and furious 
foes 

Our life will ebb in leisure and repose ; 

In charity with all we’ll pass our days, 

And bring our children up in virtue’s ways. 

“ For, dearest Chuck, to speak without dis- 
guise, 

I ’ve told a most infernal pack of lies : 

A tale I forged about King Emmerick’s store; 
And that ’twas hid at Krekelburn I swore. 

If they go thither, as they will no doubt, 
They soon must find the whole deception out ; 
And when ’tis all discovered, you may form 
Some faint idea of how the king will storm, 
How he will swear; what vengeance he will 
vow ; 

And sure I feel that what he swears, he’ll do. 
You may suppose what fibs I told, dear wife; 
Ne’er was I so put to it in my life : 

Again to lie were not the slightest use, 

And therefore would admit of no excuse. 

“ But happen now what may, one thing is 
plain ; 

Nothing shall tempt me back to court again : 
Not for the wide world’s wealth, from north 
to south, 

I’d thrust my head into the Lion’s mouth.” 

Him answered thus the sorrowing Ermelyne : 

4 4 And why should we be outcasts, husband 
mine? 

Why should we leave our comfortable home, 
Abroad, like rogues and vagabonds, to roam? 
Here known by all, by all respedfed too, 

Your friends are faithful and your vassals true; 
And certainties against uncertainties 
To change, is neither provident nor wise. 
Against our will we cannot hence be torn ; 

Our stronghold here might laugh a siege to 
scorn. 

Let the king hither come with all his host : 

He ’ll have his journey for his pains at most. 


I Of our escape I entertain no doubt ; 

! So many ways we have of getting out. 
i The king is strong and we are weak ; but yet 
! We to his pow’r can well oppose our wit. 

' For this I have no fears : but for your vow 
j To undertake a pilgrimage just now, 

| That chills my heart with icy fears I own : 
i What can I do, left friendless and alone?” 
i To her thus Reynard: “ Sweet, you have 
I prevailed ; 

i ’Twas but a moment that my courage failed : 

1 His threats are idle, and my fears are vain ; 

Shadows avaunt ! Reynard’s himself again ! 

1 As for my vow — better to be forsworn, 

: Than live the wretched finger-mark of scorn : 

. Vows, when compulsory, bind not the least ; 
I’ve heard that dodlrine taught by many a 
priest*; 

! For my part, it may to the devil go ; — 

I I speak not of the doctrine, but my vow. 
j “ So be it as you wish. I stay at home ; 

, For what on earth have I to do at Rome? 
i And for my promised journey to Jerusalem, 

, I only named the project to bamboozle ’em ; 

| Nor if, instead of the one oath I swore, 

1 I’d sworn a dozen, would I go the more, 
j With you and my dear children will I stay, 
j And get out of my scrape as best I may. 

1 And though the king should have me in his 
clutch, 

Perchance it may not help him over-much ; 

, J may succeed, as I have done ere now, 
j To fit a fool’s cap on his royal brow : 
j At least I’ll try: the vow I freely make, 

! I dare be sworn, I think, I shall not break.” 

I Bellyn meanwhile had all impatient grown ; 

. Had ate his fill, and wanted to be gone ; 

“ Puss ! are you ready? It is getting late.” 

1 Thus he calls out at Malepartus’ gate ; 

And softly at the first, then louder knocks: 

( When to the door proceeds the wily Fox, 

And says — “ You must excuse our cousin Puss; 
You can return ; he’ll pass the night with us.” 
“Methought,” replied the Ram, “ I heard 
him cry, 

j ‘ Help ! Bellyn, help ! oh, help me or I die !’ 
i I trust no ill could here my coz befall.” 

| thought,” said Reynard, “ you’d have 

j heard him call ; 

1 For in good sooth he made a mighty din ; 

1 I’ll tell you how it happened — just step in.” 

, But Bellyn’s heart was not quite free from 
! fear ; 

So he said, “ Thank ye ; I am better here.” 

, Then wily Reynard answered: “Very well: 

\ You shall hear how the accident befell. 
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I had just told my wife about my vow — 

My promised pilgrimage to Rome, you know — 
When she, alas ! good soul, was so cast down, 
That with the shock she fell into a swoon. 

Our simple friend, alarmed, began to cry, 

4 Help ! Bellyn, help ! — help, or my aunt wall 
die.’” 

“ Certes,” said Bellyn, “he did loudly 
call.” 

“He did,” quoth Reynard. “Now I’ve 
told \ou all. 

As for my in j’ ring him,” the false one said ; 

“ I could not hurt a hair of that dear head. 

I would be torn to pieces, limb by limb, 
Sooner than even think of harming him. 

“And now,” quoth he, “to bu^’ness. Yes- 
terday, 

The king desired me, as I came away, 

That I, by letter, should communicate 
My thoughts on certain grave affairs of Slate. 
This letter, with some other papers too, 

I beg you’ll carry back to court with you. 

I ’ve giv’n the king some excellent advice, 
Which, though 1 say it, is beyond all price. 
While Puss was resting from his weary jaunt, 
And talking old times over with his aunt, 

I junt contrived a spare half hour to snatch, 
And have drawn up a masterly despatch.” 

“ I would with pleasure all your letters 
take ;” 

Said Bellyn, “ but I fear the seals might break ; 
And 1 a serious censure should expe<5t, 

Having no pouch the papers to protect.” 
“That’s true, dear nephew,” answeied 
Reynard, pat, 

“ But we can very soon get over that : 

The wallet that they made of Bruin’s skin, 
Will be the very thing to put them in ; 

’Tis strong and thick, and will the wet 
repel ; 

I ’ve one within will suit me just as well ; 

And doubt not that your labor will be vain ; 
Some favor from the king you’ll sure ob- 
tain.” 

The silly Ram believed all Reynard said ; 
Then back into his house the sly one sped, 
And in his wallet crammed the poor Hare’s 
head ; 

Next having thought how he might best pre- 
vent 

The Ram from finding out what ’twashe sent; 
Unto the door returning, thus he spake: 

‘ Here, nephew, hang this wallet round your 
neck. 

In its contents I trust you will not pry ; 
’Twould prove a fatal curiosity. 


The knots in a peculiar way are done, 

Which only to the king and me are known ; 

A mode that I invariably use, 

Whenever I transmit important news ; 

If the king sees the fastenings all right, 

The messenger finds favor in his sight. 

“ Nay, if a greater merit you desire ; 

And to preferment in the church aspire; 

Vou have my fullest leave to tell the king, 

The letters were of your imagining ; 

'That though the handiwork by me was done, 
The whole idea was yours, and yours alone ; 

So shall your mental powers be highly rated, 
And you, no doubt, be duly elevated. 

You’ll rise to any station that you wish, up : 
Be made a prebend or — who knows? — a 
bishop.” 

Who then so happy as that silly Ram? 

He frisked and gambolled like a ver\ lamb ; 
And joyfully he cried : “ Now do I see 
The love, dear uncle, that you bear to me. 
What credit will not this adventure bring ! 
How shall I be respe^ed by the king ! 

That 1 such clever letters should indite — 

I, who was ne’er considered over-bright ! 

And all this pleasure and this honor too, 

1 ’ve none to thank for, uncle dear, but you. 
No longer will I tarry. Let me see : — 

You’re sure that Puss will not go back with 
me?” 

“Nay,” answered Reynard, “that’s im- 
possible : 

For, truth to speak, he ’s just now far from well ; 
A cold he’s got has settled in his head ; 

He’s had his gruel and is gone to bed : 

His aunt it is, this treatment doth advise; 
She’s greatly skilled in all such remedies. 
He’ll follow speedily ; nay, 1 would swear 
He’ll be at court as soon as you are there.” 
“Farewell, then!” said the Ram; “no 
time I ’ll- waste ; 

Farewell !” And off he started in great haste: 
Travelled all night, the roads not being 
heavy, 

And just arrived in time for the king’s levee, 
j When the king saw him with the wallet on, 
He motioned him he should approach the 
throne, 

Then said, while he held out his hand to kiss, 
“Bellyn, you’re welcome back; but what 
means this? 

■ Is not that Reynard’s wallet that you bear? 

! Methinks that I should know it anywhere. 

I trust you left him safe and well in health ; 

| I would not have him harmed for thrice his 
I wealth.” 
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And Belly n said : 41 Despatches, sire, I bring j 
From Reynard greeting to my lord the king; , 
To get them all complete we both combin’d ; 
And what he executed, I design’d. 

For though the handiwork by him was done, 
The whole idea was mine, and mine alone. 

He tied the knots in a peculiar way, 

Which you would understand, he bade me say.” 
The king, perplexed, straight for the Beaver 
sent ; j 

He was a man for learning eminent ; 

Could read off-hand, and seldom stopped to 
spell ; 

Knew foreign tongues — and his own pretty ! 
well ; 

He a£ted for the king as notary ; 

To read despatches oft employed was he; 

Vast was his science; Castor was his name ; 
And at the royal bidding now he came. . 

And Tybalt was commanded to assist, 

The fastenings of the wallet to untwist. 

The strings untied, the pouch was op’d; j 
when lo ! 

A sight of dread and agonizing woe 1 
Forth Castor drew the poor Hare’s mangled 
head : 

“ This call you a despatch, forsooth ?’ ’ he said ; . 
“ I own it fairly puzzles my poor braihs ; 
Heav’n only knows, for I don’t, what it ! 
means.” 1 

Both king and queen were startled and , 
distress’d ; ! 

And Noble’s head sunk down upon his breast; j 
The only words he said distindlly were — 

“O Reynard ! Reynard ! would I had you 
here ! ’ ’ 

Then long a stern and solemn silence kept ; 
Till, by degrees, along the circle crept 
Th’ astounding tidings that the king had 
wept. j 

At length his grief found utterance, and he j 
spoke, | 

While his strong frame like to a woman’s 
shook : — 

“ He has deceived me ; — Me ! his king and 
lord 1 

How could I trust the perjured traitor’s word ? i 
O day of shame ! where shall I hide my | 
head ? ! 

Disgraced ! dishonored ! would that I were 1 
dead!” I 

He seemed quite frantic ; and the courtly 
crew 

Felt it their duty to seem frantic too. 

But Leopard us, near the throne who stood, — j 

A prince he was, and of the royal blood — | 


Thus spake: u My gracious liege, I cannot see 
Why you and our good queen thus grieved 
should be. 

Banish such gloomy feelings, and take heart ; 
Despair was never yet a monarch’s part. 

As you, sire, who so prudent? who so strong? 
Remember too, a king can do no wrong.” 

“ Alas !” cried Noble, it L even so ; 

And this it is adds sharpness to my woe. 

’Tis not alone that I have been deceiv’d ; 

For that, I might have well in private griev’d; 
But that the wretch, to gain his wicked end.^, 
Has caused me do injustice to my friends; — 
Bruin and L’grim, who in prison lie, 

The vidtims of hL cursed villain*. 

Is’t not enough my soul to overwhelm, 

That the two noblest barons of my realm 
Should be so punished, and for no offence, 

But my blind trust in Reynard’.^ evidence. 
Alas! ’twas in an evil hour, I ween, 

I heeded the persuasions of the queen ; 

She, in simplicity a very child, 

Bv his false tongue was easily beguil’d, 

And for his pardon did so warmly pray — 

1 should have been more firm — but I gave 
way. 

Idle is all regret ; advice too late ; 

For even kings must sometimes bow to fate.” 
The Leopard answered, “ Sire, though you 
know best, 

Haply I may a useful hint suggest. 

Some comfort to the Wolf and Bear ’twould 
bring 

To have the Ram as a peace-offering : 

You heard him boldly, as a boast, declare, 
’Twas he that counselled killing the poor Hare. 
Thus shall you deal him forth a righteous fate, 
And thus the injured peers propitiate. 

Then will we hunt the Fox through all the 
land, 

And kill him, — if we catch him,— out of 
hand ; 

For if he get but liberty of speech, 

The very devil will he over-reach. 

In fine, until that crafty brute is slain, 

No respite from our griefs shall we obtain.” 
He ceased ; and Noble, King of Beasts, re- 
plies : 

“ Your counsel pleases me, as just and wise. 
Hasten and set th’ imprisoned barons free ; 

In honor shall they take their state near me. 
Be all the council summoned : they shall 
learn 

How foully that base traitor is forsworn ; 

How he and Bcllyn killed the gentle Hare , 
How he traduced the loyal Wolf and Bear: 
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And, as you counsel, Bellyn and his heirs 
Forever I make o'er to them and theirs.” 

Then Leopard us went without delay 
To where the Wolf and Bear in prison lay. 
Straight from their bonds by his commands j 
released, 

In soothing words the twain he thus addressed. 
“Hail, noble lords! good tidings, lo, I > 
bring ! j 

Full pardon and free conduCt from the king ! j 
By law, you both have been condemned of 
treason ; 

And law is the perfection of all reason ; 

But since ’tis proved you ’re free of all offence, ! 
You're freely pardoned, for your innocence. | 
And likewise in some measure to atone 
For all the suff ’rings you have undergone, 
Bellyn and all his tribe, the king declares, 

Are given up to you and to your heirs : 

In grove or green whene’er you chance to 
meet them, 

You have full privilege to kill and eat them. 
Further, the king will lend his royal aid 
To punish him by whom you’ve been be- 
tray’d ; 


The Fox and all his kindred, to a man, . 
You’ve leave to take and torture, if you can. 
These rights, which unto you the king doth 
yield. 

Will all by his successors be upheld ; 

And, in return, you from your souls will cast 
All painful recollections of the past ; 

Raised to your old estate, afresh will swear 
Loyal allegiance to the king to bear.” 

They took the pardon at the proffered price, 
Bellyn the Simple fell a sacrifice : 

And all his kindred suffered too with him, 
Victims to the fierce clan of Isegrim. 

Eternal war was entered on that day ; 

The Wolves thenceforth made all Sheep their 
prey ; 

Hunting and worrying them by day and night ; 
They had the power, and therefore had the 
right. 

The monarch further solace yet imparts 
To Isegrim’s and Bruin’s wounded hearts, 

By ordering a twelve-days’ festival, 

At which his barons should be present all ; 
That so his lieges might distinctly see 
Those the king loved, should duly honored be 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE OUTLAWRY. 


T HE court was for the festival prepared ; 
And all who came, the banquet freely 
shared ; 

By day and night succeeded endless feasts; 
Was never such a gathering of beasts ; 

All to do homage to the Wolf and Bear, 

Who in their present joy forgot past care. 

Nor did the guests do naught but feed like 
brutes ; 

The scene was varied with refined pursuits; 
The charms of music lent their soothing aid ; 
The big drums thundered and the trumpets 
bray’d ; 

The dance enlivened the convivial hall, 

The courtly minuet and the common brawl ; 
While day by day the sports afresh begin, 

And day by day new guests come trooping in. 
To name them all would too much time 
engross ; 

There came the erudite Rhinoceros : 
Thick-skinned himself, he flayed the thin- 
skinned tribe, 

A savage critic, though himself a scribe; 

In all the gossip versed of former times, 

He fashioned hist’ry into nurs’ry rhymes; 

Or, told in prose, made it seem all a sham, 

By cooking up his fadls a P epigramme. 

Next the Hyena, the good bishop, came, 
His restless zeal forever in a flame ; 

With his devices the whole kingdom rang, 

So mixed they were of piety and slang : 

No Bloodhound e’er so quick a scent as he 
To track the tainted sons of heresy ; 

Not Gaul by Roman, nor by Spartan Helot, 
Were used as they were by the reverend 
prelate : 


1 Them with his pen he mangled sore, and 
I would 

| Have had them burnt by inches, if he could. 

! He came ; but not in over-cheerful mood, 

| For at this time his thoughts could naught but 
j brood 

| On that accursed and deadly schism which 
j taught 

| That />?," and not by. baptism grace was caught. 

There was Sir Nibble, too, the long-haired 
| Rat, 

] Haggard and grim and sworn foe to the Cat ; 

| Though he at one time, unless Rumor lied, 

| Had wished to ’list himself on Tybalt’s side; 
Hoped all past differences to efface, 

And in his favor to obtain a place. 

1 But when he found his fawning flatt’ry spurned, 
j His sembled friendship into hate was turned ; 

| Where once he slavered, now he spat his spite, 

' And showed his rodent teeth and strove to 
bite ; 

But Tybalt thought it prudent to determine 
To bide his time till he might crush the 
vermin. 

There too was Jocko seen, the long-armed 

i Ape, . 

i Who was in mind ungainly as in shape ; 

| Malice and fun in him so nicely blent, 

When playful most, then most he mischief 
meant ; 

He chattered nonsense with look so demure, 
Most folks would think — he must mean some- 
thing sure ; 

His very talents he would twist to ill. 

For he could limn and draw with ease and 
skill ; 
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But, just to prove his power at grimaces, ■ 

Caricatured his best friends to their faces. I 

To count them all, for ages would endure ; 
But Reynard was not one of them, be sure. 

In watchful idleness he lurked at home, ! 

That false pretended Palmer, bound for Rome. , 
To visit court he was too circumspert ; ; 

He knew what welcome he might there expert. ! 
Safely at home himself he might applaud ; 

But not so safely could appear abroad. 

Meanwhile was held high junketing at court ; 
There all was mirth and jollity and sport ; 
Feasting and gambling were there, night and 
day ; . . 

And those who came to stuff remained to 
play. 

Full was the royal palace as Noah’s ark ; 

Jousts were there held, and tourneys, in the 
park. 

From his high place the king surveyed the 
whole, 

And the vast tumult filled his mighty soul. 

’Twas now the eighth day of the festival ; 
The king was set at table in his hall, 

His peers around, and by his side his queen ; ! 

When lo ! the Rabbit rushed upon the scene ! 
Bunny the Mild, his face all smeared with 
blood ; 

And thus he spake, as panting there he stood : 
‘•'Ah, sire! ah, hear me! lords and gentles 
ail! ' 

Or some such fate may some of you befall ; 
What murderous wrongs from Reynard I’ve 
received ; 

Too scandalous almost to l>e believed ! ; 

I passed by Malepartus yesterday ; j 

My road in coming hither led that way ; j 

Dressed out in pilgrim’s habits there he sate, ! 
Seemed to be reading matins at his gate. j 

I hurried on, in haste to reach this court, ! 

Deeming your summons, sire, a safe escort. 
When Reynard saw me, up he rose to meet 
me, 

Intending as I deemed, to come and greet 
me : 

When lo ! he seizes me behind my ears, 

And my soft skin with his sharp talons tears; 
While to the earth with force he pressed me 
down ; | 

I verily believed my head was gone. j 

I struggled hard, and, thanks to Heav’n ! j 

being light, ; 

Just managed to get off by speed of flight. j 
1 heard his curses sailing clown the w’ind ; | 

But on I sped and never looked behind ; 

And here I am, all mangled as you see ; > 


Ah, gracious lord ! have pity on poor me ! 

If thus from court we all may be debarr’d, 

Of what avail shall be the king’s safeguard ? 
Oh! on the common ill in time reflect, 

Nor let this robber’s crimes remain un- 
check’d.” 

Scarce had lie ended, when the noisy Crow, 
Entering the court, began his tale of woe; 
And thus he spake: “Ah, gracious lord and 
king ! 

Most melancholy news to you I bring ; 

For grief and sorrow scarcely can 1 speak ; 
For grief and sorrow sure my heat! will break. 
Tli is morn, my wife and I — my wife, I say ; 
Alas ! my wife that was but yesterday ! — 

In search of food abroad prepared to fly, 

Just as the dawn lit up the watchct sky ; — 

For scarce need I your majesty inform, 

The early bird picks up the morning worm ; — 
Crossing, near Reynard’s home, that blasted 
heath, 

I saw a sight that took away my breath : 
Himself lay there to all appearance dead; 

Stiff were his limbs, his eyes turned in his 
head ; 

His tongue protruded from his open jaws ; 
Awe-struck 1 called aloud, with ample cause ; 

‘ Alack !’ I cried, ‘ alack ! and well-a-day ! 

He ’s dead and ’ — scarcely knew I what to 
say ; 

Loud did wc both in lamentations join, 

For my wife mixed her claniorings with mine. 
The body then I cautiously approached, 

And with my beak the back and belly touched ; 
While she, poor soul, perched boldly on his 
chin, 

And, stooping down, his mouth she peered 
within ; 

Trusting some trace of life she might detert ; 
For little did she aught of ill expert : 

But the base wretch soon proved he was not 
dead ; 

For in a moment off he snapped her head ! 
With horror rooted to the sj>ot was I ; 

And deemed upon the instant I should die. 
Quick starts he up and makes a daTi at me; 

I ’scaped, I know not how, into a tree ; 
Unconscious terror must have winged my 
flight : 

And thence I saw, O heavens! what a sight ! 
Sooner, alas ! would I have lost my life! 

1 saw the murderer mangle my dear wife ; 

Her tender flesh I saw his talons tear, 

The crunching of her bones too could I hear. 
So mad with hunger seemed the cannibal, 
That he de\uured flesh, feathers, bones and all ! 
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That hour of anguish ne’er will be forgot ! 

The wretch now satiated left the spot ; 

And I alighted on that cursed ground, 1 

Bu: nothing there save drops of gore I found, ; 
And these few feathers from my poor wife’s i 
wing, 1 

Which here in court, to prove my case, I . 
bring. j 

“ My tale is ended, sire ! my talk is done : 

I ’ve humbly laid my griefs before the throne. 
From hL misdoings, all the realm complains 
’Tis Reynard rules, and not the king that • 
reigns. j 

For those who have the pow’r such crimes -to 
stem, 

And yet repress them not, encourage them. j 

Forgive me if too bold in what 1 say; 

But grief is voluble and will have way.” 

Now all the court had heard these tales of 
woe, 

Both from the gentle Rabbit and the Crow. 

And much incensed was Noble, King of : 
Beasts, 

Who liked not this disturbance in his feasts. , 

Thu ^ then he spake in angry tones though 
sad : ! 

“ Much have I borne with; but this is too 
bad ! 

In vain it seems that my behests are spoken ; 
My laws are outraged and mv peace is broken. 
This traitor has deceived me once before, 

But never, never, shall deceive me more ! 

Nor mv fault is’t that such a criminal 
Is still at large ; the queen has done it all. 

1 shall not l>e the last, as not the first, 

Bv woman’s idle counsels to be curst. 

But if this rebel thief go longer free, • 

The name of justice will a mock’ry be. 

Take counsel then, my lords, and do your j 
best | 

To rid our kingdom of this common pest.” j 
Pleased were the Bear and Wolf this speech ‘ 
to hear ; 

And thought their hour of vengeance now | 
was near ; j 

But prudently were silent, seeing both | 

The king so much disturbed and deeply wroth. : 

At length the queen in gentle accents spake : 1 
“Do not, dear lord, your plans too rashly 
make ; " j 

Calm dignity will best assert the right ; ! 

Of angry words th’ effeft is oft but slight. j 
Men oft blame others their own guilt to hide ; ; 
Justice demands to hear the other side ; I 

Of those who ’re loudest in his absence, some, ' 
If he were present, would perchance be dumb. 
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For Reynard ; skilful, wise and wary still 
I knew him, and suspedted naught of ill. 

All I advised was with the best intent, 

Though the result has proved so different. 
From all I ever heard or understood, 

If bad his deeds, yet his advice was good. 
Behoves us to remember in this case 
His num’rous followers and powerful race. 
With over-haste affair^ but badly speed ; 

But what your royal will shall have decreed, 
That shall your faithful subjects execute ; 

And thus ripe counsels yield their proper 
fruit.” 

Then spake the royal Libbard thus: “My 
lord, 

Permit me humbly to throw in a word ; 

I own I think that Reynard should be heard. 
With ease you can your objects carry out, 
When he comes hither, as he will, no doubt. 

I think this is the general view ; I mean, 

We all would take the same view as the 
queen.” 

Then Isegrim spake out : “ Forgive me, 
prince, 

Your words, though wise, do not my mind 
convince. 

Put case that Reynard now were present here, 
And from this double charge himself could 
clear ; 

Yet would I undertake to show good cause 
His worthless life lies forfeit to the laws. 

But of such matters better silent be 
Until we have him safe in custody. 

Have you forgot the wondrous tale he told 
About King Emmerick’s hidden store of gold? 
At Husterlow, near Krekelburn, he swore 
It would be found, and fifty falsehoods more. 
Both me and Bruin hath he brought to 
shame ; 

And life we hold less dear than our good 
name. 

And yet at freedom roams the rebel still, 

And steals and murders whom and what he 
will. 

If to the king and council this seem fit, 

We, howsoever wronged, must needs submit. 
Prince Libbard though suggests he may ap- 
pear 

E’en yet at court ; but why is he not here ? 
The royal missive bade all lieges come ; 

But he, the skulking thief! remains at home.” 
Then said the King of Beasts: “Why 
more delay? 

Why for the traitor’s coming longer stay? 

My royal will is, ye all ready be 
On the sixth day from this to follow me. 





Unless our pow’r shall quite be set at naught, 
These ills, my lords, must to a close be 
brought. 

Prepare yourselves at once for battle's din ; 
Come armed with sword and bow and javelin ; 
Let each right worthily his weapons wield, 

So he may merit knighthood on the field. 

My subjects I expedt will aid their liege ; 

The fortress Malepartus we ’ll besiege ; 

And all its myst’nes into daylight bring.” 
Then cried they all aloud: “ Long live the 
king!” 

Thus were the monarch and the peers 
agreed ; 

And Reynard’s certain doom now seemed 
decreed. 

But Gravbeard, at the banquet who had been, 
In secret left the gay and festive sc ene. 

He hastened off the wary Fox to find. 

And let him know what now was m the wind. 
And as alone his weary way he sped, 

Thus to himself the grieving Badger said : 

“ Ah ! uncle dear ! how I deplore thy case ! 
Thou prop and ornament of all our race ! 

With thee to aid us and to plead our cause 
We never feared the rigor of the laws.” 

Thus he arrived at Malepartus’ gate, 

Where in the open air Sir Reynard sate. 

Two youthful Pigeons he his prey had made, 
Who their first flight that morning had es- 
say’d ; 

But ill-supported by their new-fledged wings, 
They fell, and he pounced on the poor weak 
things. 

Soon as he saw the Badger drawing near 
He rose and said : “ Ah, welcome, nephew 
dear ! — 

For dear you are to me ’fore all my kin ; — 
But what a mortal hurry you seem in ! 

How hot you are ! and how you puff and 
blow ! 

You bring some cheerful news for me, I 
know.” 

“Alas!” said Graybeard, panting, “any- 
thing 

But cheerful, uncle, are the news I bring. 

For all, excepting honor, now is lost : 

Ne’er have I known King Noble seem so 
crost ; 

Deep hath he vowed a shameful death shall be 
The doom of Reynard and his family. 

He and his barons bold, a doughty band, 
Armed at all points, — for such is his com- 
mand, — 

With bow and sword and javelin and spear, 
On the sixth day from this will all be here. 


Bethink you then in time; for what can you, 
’Gainst such an army, single-handed do? 

; Bruin and Isegrim are with the king 
j Quite reconciled ; their will is everything. 

The Wolf of crimes of ev’rv sort and kind 
* Accuses you, and sways the ro>al mind. 

He has, — as you will but too shortly see, — 
Been raised to a field-marshal’s dignity. 

The Crow and Rabbit have been both at court, 

, And of your doings made a sad report. 

Should the king this time get you in hispow’r, 
Your life ’s not worth the purchase of an hour.” 
“ That all? Your story moves me,” quoth 
the F'ox, 

“ As summer breezes do primeval rocks. 

As for the king and all his council too, 

■ I’ll warrant me they ’ll have enough to do ; 
j At least to talk about ; because, in facl, 

: They’ll prate and prate forever, and not adt. 
About such trifles, nephew, do not fret ; 

But just step in and see what we can get. 

You see these nice young Pigeons I’ve just 
caught ; 

; They are the best of eating, to my thought ; 
j Their bones and flesh like jellied milk and 
blood : 

So light; and I’m compelled to take light 
food ; 

My wife too is of the same taste as I ; 

Come in; she’ll welcome you right heartily. 
She is not well though, so 1 would not let her 
Know why you come ; for trifles quite upset 
her. 

We’ll start to-morrow ; and I’m naught afraid 
But you’ll afford me kind and kindred aid.” 
Quoth Graybeard, “ I would die for you 
with pleasure.” 

Quoth Reynard, “You oblige me past all 
measure. 

And if I live, as well I trust I may, 

Be sure that I your kindness will repay.” 
“Go,” said the other, “go before your 
1 peers, 

With that brave honest heart, devoid of fears; 
| At least a hearing you’ll obtain from them, 
j Even Prince Libbard says they can’t con- 
demn, 

Until they’ve heard all you may have to 
say ; 

And the queen thinks precisely the same way. 
This hint to your advantage you may guide.” 

“ Be sure I will,” the crafty F'ox replied ; 

“ Howe’er the king may storm ; in his de- 
spight, 

. I have no doubt to make the matter right ; 
j I know the bait at which he’ll surely bite.” 
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So into Reynard’s dwelling now they went ; 
The housewife welcomed them with kind in- 
tent ; . 

The hospitable board was quickly spread, 

And on the Pigeons daintily they fed ; 

Duly divided each one had his share ; 

Much were they relished and was naught to 
spare. 

They could, for it was but a scanty feast, 

Have eaten half a dozen more at least. 

The meal concluded, they to chat begin ; 
And the fond father has the children in ; 

And as they climb and cling about his knees, 
They waken his parental sympathies : 


, And when by habit they expert shall grow, 

| And courage, tempered with due caution, 

| show, 

1 In search of prey then daily shall they roam, 

! And never shall we want for food at home. 

Slow stealthy step, low crouch and steadfast 
aim, 

Sure spring and firm grip; that is Reynard’s 
game ; 

Thus have we still upheld the credit of our 
name.” 

“ Ay, children are in truth great blessings, 
j sir;” 

I Said Graybeard, who was still a bachelor. 



“Are they not charming little rogues?” he 
said, 

“ So frolic, yet so thoroughly well-bred. 
Russell is such a scamp; and his young 
brother, 

Graykin, will one day prove just such another. 
Never will they their lineage disgrace ; 

Their principles do honor to their race. 

One a young straggling Bantam up shall pick, 
The other pounce upon a Guinea-chick ; 

Nor do they rest contented on dry ground, 
But plunge for Ducklings in the parson’s pond. 
To hunt I’d send them oft'ner, if I durst; 
But care and prudence they must study first ; 
Learn never to l>e taken unawares, 

And to avoid all hunters, Dogs and snares. 


' “ Pledges of holy and of lawful love, 

A constant joy and solace must they prove ; 

I Centred in them, the happy parents see 
The pleasures both of hope and memory ; 

And if sometimes they prove a source of 
trouble, 

That makes, no doubt, the latter pleasure 
j double. 

Nor are your joys confined to you alone ; 

; / love vour children as they were my own.” 
j “Suffice it for to-day,” then Reynard 
i said ; 

“ We all are sleepy ; let us now to bed.” 
i Then on the floor, soft strewn with leaves 
and hay, 

| Their weary limbs adown to rest they lay. 



But Reynard could not sleep for haunting 
cares, 

So grave appeared the posture of affairs. 

He tossed and tumbled all the livelong night, 

With aching eyes he met the morning light. 

Then to the partner of his joys and woes 

Thus did he speak, as from his couch he rose: 

“ Be not alarmed ; to court I go again 

At Graybeard’s wish; at home you’ll safe re- 
main. 

That no one know where I am gone ’twere 
best ; 

Be of good cheer and leave to Heav’n the 
rest.” 

“What!” cried Dame Ermelyne, “again 
to court ! 

Methinks your foes would wish no better 
sport. 


Are you obliged to go? Bethink you well 

Of what on your last visit there befell.” 

“ Indeed,” quoth Reynard, “ it was past a 
jest, 

I ne’er remember to have been so prest. 

But nothing certain is beneath the sun ; 

No matter how a thing may be begun, 

None can say how ’twill finish, till ’tis done. 

Albeit ’tis needful that to court I go, — 

For I have much that’s weighty there to 
do, — 

Be calm, I beg you ; there is naught to 
fear; 

A week at furthest I’ll again be here. 

Adieu then, for a time, dear love!” he 
cried ; 

Then off he starts with Graybeard at his 
side. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE JOURNEY. 


T OWARDS King Noble’s court without 
delay, 

Gravbeard and Reynard now held on their 
way. 

And the Fox said, “ My heart feels quite 
elate, 

This journey will, I know, prove fortunate. 
And yet, dear nephew, since I last confest, 

My life has truly not been of the best. 

Hear what fresh crimes I now have to de- 
plore ; — 

Some too which I forgot to tell before. 

“A good stout scrip I’ve had from Bruin's 
hide : 

The Wolf and his good lady have supplied 
My tender feet, each with a pair of shoes; 

’Tis thus I've wreaked my vengeance on my 
foes. 

The king too, I confess, I've badly treated, 
And with gross falsehoods scandalously 
cheated. 

Further, — for naught will I conceal from 
you, — 

I killed the Hare, and what's more, ate him 
too ; 

His mangled head by Bellyn I sent back, 
Trusting the king would stretch him on the 
rack. 


| The Rabbit too, I tried to make my prey ; 
Although — thank Heav’n for that ! — he got 
away. 

Th' offence of which the Crow doth now 
complain 

Is not without foundation in the main ; 

For why should I the simple truth disguise? 

I did devour his wife before his eyes. 

“These my chief sins are since my last 
confession ; 

But I omitted then an old transgression ; 

A trick, for which I hope forgiv'n to be, 
Against the Wolf, mine ancient enemy. 

“ One day we happened to be travelling 
The road between Kaktyss and Elverding ; 
When we a Mare perceived with her young 
Foal, 

The dam and daughter each as black as coal ; 
’Bout four months old the Filly seemed to be; 
Said Is’grim, who was nearly starved, to me, 

‘ See, prithee, nephew, if you can entice 
Yon Mare to sell her Foal at any price.’ 

Rash was the venture, I was well aware ; 

But up I trotted, and addressed the Mare : 

‘ Say, dearest madam, may I make so bold 
To ask if this sweet creature's to be sold? 

If so, for it belongs to you, I see, 

I trust upon the price we may agree.' 
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Said she : 4 Yes, if I get the sum I want, I 
I’ll sell her; and ’tis not exorbitant; j 

You'll find it written on my near hind hoof.’ | 
I guessed her meaning and kept well aloof. | 
4 Alas!* I cried, as though I naught suspedled ; 

‘ My education has been sore negledled ; 
Reading and writing are beyond my pow’r ; ' 

My parents have a deal to answer for. 

Not for myself the dear child I desire ; 

It was the Wolf who bade me to inquire.’ 

‘ lie ’d better come himself,’ replied the Mare; 
Quoth I, * I’ll tell him what your wishes are.’ 
So where he waited I joined Isegrim : 

‘ The Foal is to be had,’ said I to him ; 

‘ The price is written on the Mare’s hind 
hoof ; ! 

She kindly offered me to see the proof ; i 

But ’twas no use to me, who cannot read ; j 
My life, alas ! has sadly run to seed. 

But you, dear uncle, soon will make it out ; 
Approach and read, for you can read, no 
doubt.’ 

Said Isegrim, 4 I rather think I can ; 

German, French, Latin and Italian. 

To school I went at Erfurt, then to college, j 
Where I picked up a vast amount of know- 
ledge ; | 

Took duly my degrees and honors too ; ! 

I swear I quite forget how much I knew : 

All one learns there is wondrously abstruse, 
Though not, perhaps, in practice of much use. 
I’ll go and the inscription read at once, 

To prove that, though a scholar, I ’m no 
dunce.’ 

So off he started to the Mare, quite bold, 

Asked for how much the Foal was to be sold ; 1 
She gave the answer she had giv’n before ; , 

And down he stooped the writing to explore. I 
Her hoof she lifted gently from the grass; 

Fresh shod and armed with six new nails it j 
was ; 

And fetched him a full plumper on the head, 1 
That down he tumbled, stunned, and lay for 
dead. ! 

Then off she galloped with her frisky Foal, 

And whinnied as she went, for joy of soul. ; 
For a good hour the Wolf lay on the ground, 
Then ’gan to howl, like any beaten hound. 

I hastened up to him, and, 4 Uncle, say,’ 

Quoth I, ‘what causes you lament this way? 
Have you your bargain made with Madam 
Mare? 

And eaten up her Foal? that’s not quite ; 
fair ! * 

Sure, for my pains, I should have had my j 
share. 


And, as you are so learned, prithee, do 
Expound to me the writing on the shoe?’ 

‘ Ah me ! I am derided !’ he made moan ; 

‘My suff ’rings though might melt a heart of 
stone. 

Never before did I so badly fare. 

Oh ! may the devil fetch that long-legged 
Mare ! 

Six bleeding wounds I have in my poor head. 
The only wonder is I am not dead.’ 

“ Thus I ’ve confessed, as far as I am able, 
And made my conscience clean and comfort- 
able. 

Now that is done, I trust to hear from you 
Some ghostly counsel what is next to do.” 
Him Graybeard answered thus: “ ’Tis true 
indeed, 

Of ghostly counsel you stand sore in need ; 
For from your tone I gather that, as yet, 

Your crimes you rather boast of, than regret. 
’Tis true, regret for past misdeeds is vain ; 

It cannot bring the dead to life again. 

Your sins I must in charity forgive, 

Seeing how short a time you have to live ; 

For certainly the worst results I dread : 

You never can get over that Hare’s head. 

It was in sooth a most audacious thing 
To aggravate the anger of the king ! 

More mischief to your cause thereby you’ve 
done 

Than in your thoughtlessness you reckon on.” 
“Nay, not a jot,” replied th’ undaunted 
rogue ; 

“Self-interest will always be in vogue. 

Those in the world who live must look to 
rough it, 

And meet with many a kick and many a 
buffet. 

He who would best get on must rant and 
roister, 

Nor think to pass his time as in a cloister. 

As for the Hare, I own, he tempted me ; 

He skipped and sprang about so saucily, 

And looked so plump, that howsoe’er I strove, 
My appetite proved stronger than my love. 
For the Ram’s fate I do not care a pin ; 

His was the suff’ ring ; mine may be the sin. 
’Tis not my worst misdeed by many a one ; 
My penance otherwise were quickly done. 

To love our neighbors we are told, ’tis true ; 
But most do just what they ought not to do. 
What’s done though can ’t be helped ; and, as 
you said, 

’Tis worse than useless to regret the dead. 
Useless indeed, I think, is all regret ; 

Save some advantage from it one can get. 
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“ Enough of this ! we live in awful times ! | 
No rank or station seems exempt from crimes ! . 
Corruption from the rich spreads to the poor ; j 
Good men the gen’ral ill can but deplore ; j 
And though we dare not speak, we think the : 
more. I 

“The king himself will plunder, that we j 
know, 

As much as any of his subjedls do ; j 

And, what he does not take himself, devolves. 
As lawful prey, upon the Bears and Wolves. ! 
To speak the truth dares not a single soul, 

The mischief may be ne’er so great or foul. 

The clergy keep quite silent ; and no wonder; 
They have a decent portion of the plunder. 

If of extortion any one complains. 

He only has his trouble for his pains. 


If aught that you possess the great allures, 

Then may you safely say it has been yours. 

But few to tales of grievance will attend ; 

And they are sure to weary in the end. 

Noble, the Lion, is our lord and king ; 

He adts as he were lord of everything ; 

He calls us oft his children ; and, ’twould 
seem, 

Forsooth, that all we have belongs to him. 

For let me speak my mind ; our gracious king , 
Loves ever those the most, who most can 
bring ; 

And who will dance as he may choose to sing. 
The many suffer, though but few complain. 

The Bear and Wolf are now in pow’r again ; 
They steal and rob and pillage, left and right ; 
And yet find favor in the royal sight. 
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While each who might have influence is dumb, 
Living in hopes that his own time may come. 
Let a poor devil, like myself, but take 
A paltry chicken, what a howl they make. 
They’re all upon his back without remorse, 
And he ’s condemned to suffer, as of course. 
For those who crimes commit of deeper dye, 
No mercy show to petty larceny. 

“ Such thoughts, I own, have often crossed 
my mind 

When to repentance I have felt inclin’d ; 

And to myself I’ve said, in reason’s spite, 
That what so many do must sure be right. 
Conscience indeed within me sometimes stirs, 
And says, with that peculiar voice of hers: 

4 Reynard, why seek thus to deceive thyself? 
No good came ever of unrighteous pelf.’ 

Then deep remorse I’ve felt for doing wrong; 
Deep for the moment, but not lasting long. 
Because, look round the world w'hich w’ay I 
would, 

I saw the bad fared better than the good. 

Not, as times go, can ev’ry one afford 
To cherish virtue as its own reward. 

“The people too, save their mobility, 

In all their betters’ secrets love to pry; 

Their faults they will observe and con by 
rote, 

And pick holes e’en in honor’s petitcoat. 
“But the worst feature of this pinchbeck 
age, 

Which, if my scorn it moved not, would my 
rage, 

Is, that all sorts of public men we see 
Merged in the slough of mediocrity, 

There will they plunge and wade and flounce 
and flounder, 

Endeav’ring each to keep the other under ; 
For if one strive, by merits of his own, 

To rise, his neighbors pelt and pull him down, 
As though ’twere quite agreed that little men 
From a dead level had the furthest ken ; 

That by example might the world be schooled 
With what a small amount of wisdom it is 
ruled. 

“ In private, too, all paltry vices flourish ; 
Men are morose and selfish, sly and currish : 
Backbiting, malice, lying and false-swearing 
Have become matters of familiar bearing. 
Hypocrites and false prophets so abound 
That truth, save in a well, can ne’er be found. 
“If to remonstrate with them you should 

try, 

Quickly and coolly will they thus reply : 

‘ The sins you mention cannot serious be, 

Or sure the clergy from them would be free.' 


Thus, following those of a superior station, 
The people sin, like Apes, by imitation. 
Thinking and adting much as Monkeys do, 
They often get the same allowance too. 

“Truly the priesthood better should be- 
have ; 

With common care, their credit they might 
save. 

But it quite marvellous appears to me 
The slight in which they hold the laity. 

Before our very eyes they do not mind 
To act in any way they feel inclin’d ; 

As though we all, like Bats or Moles, were 
blind. 

But ev’ry one, his eyes who uses, knows 
What kind of store they set upon their vows. 
Beyond the Alps, ’ns said, that ev’rv priest 
Holds consort with one mistress at the least; 
And what is winked at b\ the Court of Rome 
No wonder should be practised here at home. 

! The holy fathers, if truth may be spoke, 

Have children just like any marned folk ; 

; And, with paternal love, take care enough 
None of their offspring shall be badly off ; 
These, never thinking what wa^ their mamma, 
To lawful children will not yield the pas ; 
Others they treat with as much slight and 
scorn, 

As they w r ere honestly, nay, nobly bom. 

Clad in the armor of sheer impudence, 

They have of shame or modest) no sense. 
'I’inie was, these base-born sor.s o’ th* clergy 
knew' 

What was their proper place, and kept it too. 
But now they go about as brave and bold 
As any lords. Such is the pow’r of gold. 
“You see the priest posseted, go where \ou 
will, 

Of toll and tribute from each farm and mill ; 
And thus the world is disciplined to ill. 

No marvel the poor people go astray, 

When, blind themselves, the blind lead them 
the way. 

“ Where for that pattern pastor shall we 
look, 

Content to feed and not to shear his flock ; 
Who the pure precepts of the gospel teaches, 

, And pradlises the dodlrines that he preaches: 
| Who, if he suffer wrong, will pardon it, 

; And turn his right cheek if his left be sniit ; 

, Who upon worldly treasures sets no store, 

But sells his all and gives it to the poor? 

, Alas! much readier a priest you’ll find 
] To pride, revenge and avarice inclin’d. 

| Such set the laity a vile example, 

\ And on all precepts of their Master trample. 
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Reynard the Fox . 


44 As for their bastards, would they quiet be, 
No one on earth would notice them, you see. 
’Tis but their vanity that we condemn ; 

For most unjust it were to carp at them. 

It is not race that makes us great or good ; 
Nor shame nor honor come by birth or blood. 
Let heralds draw what fancied lines they can, 
Virtue and vice alone mark man from man. 
The honest priest will ever honored be ; 

The bad be shunned, whate’er his pedigree ; 
How good soe’er the sermons he may preach, 
Folks will contrast his actions with his speech. 


j 14 Full well too do I knovy the hooded class; 
j A dirty, frowzy, hypocritic race ; 

I A tribe of prowling, prying creatures, which 
Spend their whole time in hunting up the rich. 

! Adepts in flattery, they reckon most 
■ How they may use it on a liberal host. 

; If one but get a footing, three or four 
Are sure to follow, if not many more, 
i Who in the cloister only longest prates 
I Is sure to gain promotion o’er his mates ; 

; Reader he’s made, librarian or prior, 

| Or he may even mount to something higher. 




4 What does he for the church ? they ’ll argue 

thus, 

‘ He who is ever preaching up to us — 

44 Be sure you keep your church in good re- 
pair, 

My brethren, if of grace you wish to share:” 
For aught he does himself, while us he fleeces, 
The sacred edifice might fall to pieces.* 

“ In costly fare and sumptuous array 
They squander more than half their wealth 
away. 

Engrossed with worldly thoughts, how can 
they spare 

Their time for a6ts of piety and pray’r? 

While the good pastor — so at least I’ve 
heard — 

Devotes his life to th’ service of the Lord ; 
With modest temperance and sober gayety, 
Setting a good example to the laity. 


Others, as good as he, are thrust aside ; 

The prizes so unfairly they divide. 

Some pass their time in fasting and in pray’r, 
While others sleep or sumptuously fare. 

44 As for your Papal legates, prelates, deans, 
Your abbesses, your nuns and your beguines, 
What tales might I tell of them if I would ; 

, Yet little, I regret to say, that’s good, 
i One cry they always have, and one alone ; 

. ’Tis, 4 Give me yours and let me keep my 
[ own.’ 

But few there are, not ten assuredly, 

Who stridtly with their founder’s rules comply. 
’Tis thus the church acquires a doubtful name, 
Is brought to weakness, and sometimes to 
shame.” 

44 Uncle,” the Badger said, 44 1 cannot 
guess 

Why you should other people’s sins confess. 
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If they've done ill, what good is that to you? ! 
With your own matters you’ve enough to do. ] 
Why should you meddle with the priests and ’ 
nuns? i 

Sure Mother Church can manage her own ] 
sons. | 

Let each his own peculiar burdens bear ; 

Let each th’ account of his own deeds pre- 
pare ; 

The audit-day will surely come, which none, 

Or in, or out a cloister-walls, can shun. 

“ You talk too much though of all sorts of 
things ; 

Scarce can I follow all your wanderings ; 

I sometimes fear you’ll leave me in the lurch: 
Pity you did not go into the church. 

Great as your lore, you’d there find scope 
for it ; 

I should, with others, reap the benefit. 

The most of us, I own, are brutes indeed, 

And of good dodirine stand in awful need.” 
Now the court’s precindts they approached 
at last ; 

Said Reynard to himself — “ The die is cast 1” 
When on the road Martin the Ape they met, 
Who off upon a tour to Rome had set ; 

And both lie kindly greeted. “ Uncle dear,” 
Thus to the Fox, “be of good heart and 
cheer.” 

Then questions put he to him, not a few, 
Although the state of matters well he knew. j 
“ My good luck seems forever to have fled,” ! 
To Martin then the wily Reynard said ; 

“ Some scurvy comrades, moved by dirty j 
spleen , j 

Again, I find, accusing me have been. j 

The Rabbit and the Crow complain, I hear, 
That one has lost a wife, and one an ear. 

Hut what on earth has that to do with me? 

That would I make them pretty quickly see, 

If to the king I could but get to speak ; 

My cause I know is strong, as theirs is weak. 
But still I labor ’neath the papal ban, 

A wretched excommunicated man ! 

There’s not a soul, except the prebendary, 

Can rescue me from out this sad quandary. 
Unhappily, though why I cannot tell, 

I don’t stand, somehow, with the clergy 
well. 

This and more evils to a vast amount, 

I suffer upon Isegrim’s account. 

“A monk he once became; but one fine 
day 

He from the monastery ran away : 

The rules he found too rigid, and he sware 
He lost his time in fasting and in pray’r. 


I helped his flight ; a cause of deep regret, 
Which 1 have ever felt and do so yet ; 

For naught since then he’s done but slander 
me, 

And work me ev’ry kind of injury. 

What if I made a pilgrimage to Rome ; 

How would my family get on at home? 

Isegrim then would cause them endless ill ; 
He’d have the pow’r, as he now has the 
will. 

And many others are there who design 
All sorth of mischief both to me and mine. 

If from this awful ban I were but freed, 

My cause at court were certain to succeed.” 

Said Martin, “ I am glad ’tis in my pow’r 
To do you service in this trying hour. 

I am just starting on a tour to Rome ; 

And may do much t’ ameliorate your doom. 
You are my kinsman ; set your mind at rest ; 

I will not suffer you to be oppress’d. 

I ’ve some weight, as the bishop’s secretary ; 

1 ’ll make him cite to Rome the prebendary ; 
Against him in your cause will I make fight, 
And, uncle, they shall do you ample right. 
The doom of ban, reversed shall shortly be, 
Your absolution I’ll bring back with me, 

Your foes their long hostility shall rue, 

Losing their labor and their money too. 

1 know' how r causes may at Rome be won, 

And what is best to do, what leave undone. 
My cousin, Simon, has great influence ; 

For our name’s sake he’ll favor your defence: 
There’s Gripeail too, Greedy and Eitherside, 
And Turncoat, and I know not who beside. 
For I have at the college many a friend, 

Who to our cau.se their able aid will lend ; 

Or, rather let me say, their aid will sell ; 

For only those they help who fee them well. 

I ’ve sent my money first, for that alone 
Will there ensure that justice shall be done. 
Loudly they talk of justice, and >m h cant, 
But ’tis your money that they really want. 
How crooked be a cause, or intricate, 

The touch of gold will make it plain and 
straight. 

With that to find a welcome you are sure, 
Without it, closed against you ev’ry door. 

“ Do you then, uncle, stay at home; while I 
Your knotty cause will manage to untie. 

To court ’tw^ere best you should at once re- 
pair; 

Seek out my wife, Dame Ruckenaw, wTen 
there ; 

She’s a shrewd soul, and wuth the king and 
queen 

A special favorite has ever been. 
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Take her advice, whate’er she recommend ; 
There’s nothing but she’ll do t' oblige a 
friend. 

On many a staunch ally you there will light ; 
Such often help one more than being right. 
Her sisters two are sure with her to be, 

And my three children, for I have but three ; 
And many others of our common kin, 

Who'll stoutly stick by you, through thick 
and thin. 

Should justice be denied you, send to me, 

And what my pow’r is you shall quickly see : 
An awful evil on this land shall fall, 

On king, men, women, children, one and all; 
An interdidl shall on the realm be laid ; 

No service shall be sung, no mass be said, 

No Christian grave receive th’ unhouseled 
dead. 

The land a heathen desert will I make ; 

Be of good cheer then, coz, and comfort take. 
“The pope is old, nor sound in mind or 
limb ; 

But few he cares for, and none care for him. 
'Tis Cardinal Wiseacre rules the church, 

And crows, as roosted on the highest perch ; 
To which no doubt one day he may aspire. 
For he is full of craft and full of fire. 


| He is enamored of a certain dame, 

' Whom well I know, and, if I would, could 
name. 

Her wishes she has only to make known, 

And what she wishes is as good as done. 

“But many tricks and frauds are played at 
Rome, 

Which to the pope’s ears never chance to 
come. 

But no one can get on without some aid ; 
Friends one must make, or buy them ready 
made. 

Rely on me, dear coz ; the king well knows 
I will not see you fall before your foes ; 
’Twere just as well he should remember too 
How many kindred claim, with me and you : 
For sober counsel, not a family 
At court can with the Apes and Foxes vie. 
This cannot fail your dangers to allay, 

Let matters even take what turn they may.” 
Reynard replies, “There’s nothing, dearest 
coz, 

Gives me such comfort as your friendship does: 
I shall remember it, an I get free.” 

Then each the other greeted courteously ; 

And tow'rds the court, to face his angry foes, 
| Reynard, with no escort but Gra> beard, goes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ADVOCACY. 


R EYNARD had now reached court, and | 
still had hope ! 

With his accusers he might safely cope ; 

Yet when his numerous foes he saw arrayed, j 
All eager for revenge, he felt dismayed ; 

But, though his heart might tremble, with firm j 
stride j 

He passed the barons, Graybeard by his side. 
Unto the monarch’s throne they both drew j 
near, # t ! 

When Graybeard whispered thus in Reynard’s 
ear : 

“Take courage, uncle, for the king is gra- 
cious ; 

And, we know, fortune favors the audacious: 
The brave love danger on its own account, 

And are more pleased the greater its amount.” 
And Reynard answered, “What you say is 
true ; 

Sage your advice and comfortable too ; 

Were you in my place I’d so counsel you.” 
With searching eye he glanced th’ assembly 
round, 

Where many kinsmen, but few friends, he 
found ; 

For at his hands the most but ill had fared ; 
The Otter nor the Beaver had he spared ; 

None but he’d played some pranks on, great 
or small ; 

Yet with assurance now he greets them all. 

And down before the throne he lowly knelt, 
And boldly spake, howe’er he may have felt ; 


“ May Heav’n above, from whom no thought 
or thing 

Is hidden, long preserve my lord the king ; 

And my good lady too and gracious queen, 

Whose humblest vassal I am proud t’ have 
been ; 

And grant you both sound judgment, clear 
and strong, 

The difference to discern ’tween right and 
wrong. 

For falsehood now is rife in ev’rv spot ; 

Almost all men appear what they are not. 

Would each man’s thoughts were writ upon 
his brow, 

So that his secret soul the king might know' ; 

Then would it plainly to the world appear 

How true and loyal is the heart I bear. 

I know the wicked rage together still, 

And howl against me, as they always will. 

In ev’ry way to injure me they strive, 

And of your countenance would quite de- 
prive ; 

As though I were the veriest wretch alive. 

But love of justice is a mighty thing ; 

None own its pow’r more than my lord and 
king. 

Let men seek to mislead him as they may, 

From the straight path of right he ne’er will 
stray.” 

While thus he spake the courtiers round him 
throng, 

, All wond’rmg at the boldness of his tongue. 
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His crimes so flagrant and Notorious were, 

That each was anxious his defence to hear. 
‘‘Thou rascal Reynard!” thus the mon- , 
arch said, I 

“ Thy glossing speech thy cause can little aid ; 
On thy persuasive arts no more depend ; 

Thy shameless course at length hath reached 
its end. 

Thy truth and loyalty we all well know, 

As witness here the Rabbit and the Crow. 

Full is the measure of thy wickedness, 

And craft can naught avail thee, boldness I 
less.” I 

Reynard, uneasy at this royal speech, 

Feared now the king he might not over-reach, , 
For he had spoke in terms precise and plain ; 
Ah ! how he wished he were safe home again ! 
But wishing now could do him little good ; 

He must get through it the best way he could. , 
“ Noblest and mightiest of kings!” he said, i 
“Though you decree my life is forfeited, 

I fain may hope that you will hear me first ; ' 

You’ve heard but one side, and that side the ; 

worst. , 

When clouds and tempests o’er the State were I 
hovering, j 

Firm have 1 stood and faithful to my sovereign, ' 
When some, that I could name, have ’fled their 
post, 1 

Some who are now esteemed and favored most, 
Who bravely take each opportunity, 

When I am absent, most to slander me. 

Hear only my defence and then decide ; 

My doom, whate’er it be, I must abide. 

Forgotten is my service to the State? ! 

How I have early watched and labored late? ' 
If of all crimes not quite exempt I were, 

Of my free will should I now venture here? 

I should have shunned your presence con- 
science-scared, 

Nor mv accusers thus to meet have dared. I 
Nay, the world’s treasures, heaped up seven- [ 
fold, ! 

Should not have drawn me forth from my ] 
stronghold. » 

Upon my native heather I was free, j 

And none might touch me with impunity ; 

But my good Graybeard with the message came 
That I was wanted here, and here I am ! j 
I had been counsel holding with the Ape, ! 

How from the papal ban I might escape ; j 

And he had promised to remove the whole j 
Of that oppressive burden from my soul. j 

‘ I will myself/ said he, ‘ to Rome resort; i 
Do you, without delay, repair to court ; ! 

I’ll undertake your character I’ll clear/ 


Such his advice ; he’d own it were he here. 
Our bishop knows the truth of much I state ; 
Five years has Martin been his surrogate. 

“ And here I find complaint upon com- 
plaint ; 

Enough to wear the patience of a saint. 

The ogling Rabbit has, I hear, a case ; 

Let him stand forth and meet me, face to face ! 
’Tis a light task the absent to accuse ; 

But none to hear my answer can refuse. 

Scurvy companions are they, by my troth ! 

My guests they’ve been, the Crow and Rabbit 
both. 

“ ’Twas but the morning before yesterday, 
The latter tow’rds my dwelling came his way; 
He greeted me in passing, soft and fair ; 

I’d just begun the form of morning pray’r. 
He let me know that he for court was bound ; 
I said, ‘ Heav’n grant you get there safe and 
sound.’ 

He spoke of empty stomach, weary feet ; 

I asked, ‘ Will you take anything to eat?’ 

‘ I fear I might intrude / was his reply. 

‘ Oh ! not the slightest in the world/ said I. 

I fetched some wheaten bread and cherries 
fresh ; 

(On Wedn’sdays ’tis my rule to eat no flesh ;) 
And Master Bunny seemed contented quite, 
And ate his bread and fruit with appetite. 

Mv youngest son, a forward little chap, 
Suddenly jumped into the Rabbit’s lap, 

To see if he might chance pick up a scrap. 
’Twas rude, I own, but the boy meant no ill ; 
Children you know, sire, will be children still. 
But, making no allowance for his youth, 

The brutal Rabbit struck him in the mouth. 
Poor little Russell ! ’twas too bad indeed ; 

For the blow made his lips and nostrils bleed. 
And then my eldest, Graykin, quick as thought, 
Leaped up and seized th’ aggressor by the 
throat ; 

His game he played and ’venged his brother 
well ! 

’Tis thus exadtly how the thing befell. 

I ran diredtly that I heard the noise, 

Rescued the Rabbit, and chastised the boys. 

I do not sympathize with him a jot, 

For richly he deserved whate’er he got. 

Had I meant ill, I had not interposed ; 

The young ones his account would soon have 
closed. 

And this is now my thanks ! He says, I hear, 
’Twas I myself that tore his stupid ear. 

A blund’ring tale! I think my pow’rs I 
know 

Rather too well to botch a bus* ness so. 
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“As for the Crow, he came quite out of 
breath, 

And said his wife had ate herself to death. 
Some great fish she had gorged, gills, bones 
and all, 

Had choked her, as her swallow was but small. 
The truth he best knows ; but the slanderer 
Now dares assert that I have murdered her ; 
May be he did, himself; there’s none can 
tell ; 

For my own part, it were impossible ; 

These dingy devils, when they choose to fly, 
No spring of mine could reach, however high. 
“ Those who bring forward charges such as 
these 

Should prove them by trustworthy witnesses. 
This ev’ry freeman may of right demand 
And on my right I boldly take my stand. 

Are there no proofs ; another course is clear ; 
Lo 1 ready to do battle am I here ! 

Let both the day and place be now assign’d ; 
And if a worthy advers’ry I find, 

In birth my equal, I’ll the combat dare ; 

And he the honor who then wins may wear. 
Such ever was the rule of law of yore ; 

So be it now, for I desire no more.” 

All stood and heard and wondered, Beasts 
and Birds, 

At the audacity of Reynard’s words. 

The Crow and Rabbit both felt dire dismay, 
And secretly from court they stole away; 

Nor did they dare another word to say. 

They muttered to each other: “ ’Twere 
indeed 

Unwise against him further to proceed. 

Do what we may, no better should we be ; 

For, after all, what witnesses have we? 

The truth unto ourselves is only known, 

For with the felon we were each alone. 

So in the end the loss on us would fall. 

Oh ! would the devil seize him, once for all ! 
And he proposes battle now ! To us ! 

Truly the thought is too preposterous ! 

So powerful and cunning as he is ; 

So full of vigor and of trickeries ! 

’Twould take to face him five as good as we, 
And even then he’d b^at them easily.” 

Both Isegrim and Bruin groaned with ire, 
When from the court they saw the twain retire. 

“ Are any present here,” then said the king, 
“ Who against Reynard have a charge to bring? 
If any such there be, let them advance ; 

For he stands here on his deliverance. 

There were enough to threaten yesterday ; 

And now their time is come ; but where are 
they?” 
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Said Reynard, “ Ah, ’ tis ever the old game; 
Those who against the absent most declaim, 
Boasting what they could do, would he but 
come, 

When he arrives, stay prudently at home. 

These sland’rers vile, the Rabbit and the 
Crow, 

Fain would have brought poor me to shame 
and woe. 

But 1 forgive, since they are penitent ; 

Most thoroughly ashamed away they went. 
How dangerous it is, you all have seen, 

T’ encourage those who slander absent men. 
They scruple not the truth aside to wrest, 

And victimize the wisest and the best. 

To others only do these words apply, 

Of little moment to the State am I.” 

“Hear me!” exclaimed the king, “thou 
traitor vile ! 

Say, where is Puss, the gentle and the mild? 
My brave and trusty courier was he, 

And treacherously slain hath been by thee. 
Had I not pardoned thee thv mim’rous crimes? 
Equipped thee forth to visit holy climes, 

With scrip and staff and other pilgrim gear, 
Believing thy repentance was sincere? 

And thy first act was my poor Pus-^ to kill ! 
Bellyn thou mad’st thy messenger of ill : 

He in thy wallet brought the mangled head ; 
And here in open court unblushing said. 

He brought despatches which you both had 
framed, 

Though he the larger share of merit claimed : 
But in the wallet was the head alone ! 

To make a mock and gibe at me ’twas done! 
One though hath suffered for the base design ; 
Bellyn hath lost his life; look thou to thine!” 
“Great heav’ns! What do I hear?” sly 
Reynard said, 

“ Puss murdered ! Gracious Pow’ rs ! and Bel- 
lyn dead ! 

O fatal hour ! O cursed love of pelf! 

Alas! alas! that I were dead myself! 

With them the choicest treasures have I lo^t ! 
Jewels, such as the wide world cannot boast ! 
The rarest things by them I sent for you ; 

For I believed them loyal both, and true. 

Of Bellyn who would credit such a thing, 

His friend to murder and to rob his king? 
Who on this earth could e’er exj>ecl to find 
Such craft with such simplicity combin’d?” 
To hear him out the monarch would not 
stay, 

He rose and tow’rds his palace took his way ; 
Nor caught distin&ly all that Reynard spake : 
Determined was he deep revenge to take. 
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To his own closet did he straight withdraw, 
And found the queen there with Dame Rucke- 
naw ; 

A special fay’ rite had she ever been, 

The sly she-Ape, both with the king and \ 
queen ; 

She haply now might do the Fox some good ; 
For she was wise and wary, sage and shrewd. 
Certain was she, wherever she appeared, 

To be by all respected and revered. 

Marking the angry flush on the king’s cheek, 
With thoughtful words thus gravely did she ! 
speak : 

“ Whenever, gracious sire, at my request, 
You have allowed me counsel to suggest, 

Ne’er yet have you had reason to repent ; 

Nor have you deemed me too impertinent, 

If, when my liege was in an angered mood, 

A word of warning 1 have dared t’ intrude. 
Once more vouchsafe, sire, to extend your 
grace ; 

This matter toucheth one of mine own race ; 
Who would desert a friend in such a case ? 
Reynard’s my kinsman, be he what he may ; 
But what I think of him I’ll frankly say ; 

Now he is here and stands upon his right, 

His cause I view in a more hopeful light. 

Had not his father, whose fame still endures, 
And who was graced and countenanced by 
yours, 

With evil tongues forever to contend, 

And from false charges his good name defend ; 
But still his foes he baffled in the end. 

When thoroughly was sifted the affair, 

’Twas found what close inspection it would 
bear. 

Although his sland’rers charged him many a 
time 

With incapacity, as well as crime, 

Yet he retained his station to the last, 

And, as the Bear and Wolf are now, was 
grac’d. 

’Twould be as well if they themselves could 
clear 

From all that ’gainst their chara&ers we hear. 
But of the rules of right they nothing know ; 
Both what they say proves this, as what they 
do.” 

Then the king answered : “ Can you won- 
der, dame, 

That Reynard’s condudt should my wrath in- 
flame? 

My trusty Hare did he not basely slay ? 

And lead that simpleton, the Ram, astray? 

And now presumes in open court, forsooth, 

To boast about his lo\alty and truth ; 


When by the gen’ral voice accused he stands, 
Of crimes unnumbered as the ocean sands ! 
’Tis proved beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
He breaks my peace and sets my laws at 
nought. 

With robberies and murders, day and night, 
My land and lieges doth he vex and fright ! 
I’ll bear no more !” Then answered the she- 
Ape : 

“ Not ev’ry one his course can wisely shape. 
’Tis hard to please all men, and giv’n to few 
Both to deserve success and get it too : 

And he who prospers, in his path shall find 
Honor before, envy and hate behind ; 

His foes in secret will his ruin scheme, 

When open fight too dangerous they deem. 
“And many a time has this to Reynard 
happed. 

It cannot have your memory escaped, 

How often to your rescue he hath come, 

With counsel sage, when all the rest were 
dumb. 

What fine discernment through his judgment 
ran 

In that late leading case of i Snake and Man .’ 

I None could decide the issue that was raised, 
But he alone : how was his wisdom praised !” 

Noble the King rcfle<5ted a brief space, 
Then answered : “ Yes, I recoiled: the case ; 
But all the details I have quite forgot. 

’Twas most confused and tangled; was it not? 
I pray you, if you can, the fads relate.” 
“Briefly,” said she, “the whole affair I’ll 
state. 

“Two years ago, a Snake of Dragon race 
Loudly accused a peasant to your grace. 

The man refused her justice, she complained, 
Though twice against him she had judgment 
gained. 

The man appearing to defend the wrong, 

She entered on her case with eager tongue. 
“Through a small op’ning in a hedge one 
day 

The Snake, it seemed, had tried to force her 
way ; 

A springe there was before the op’ning plac’d, 
Which, as she entered, caught and held her 
fast. 

She must perforce have perished where she 
lay, 

But that a trav’ller chanced to pass that way ; 
To w hom she loudly cried : ‘ O pity me ! 

Let me implore thee, sir! and set me free !’ 
And the man said: ‘Well, I will let thee 
loose ; 

’Tis hard to see thee strangling in that noose. 
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Yet ere I do it, thou must frankly swear 
From ev’ry mischief tow’rds me to forbear.* 

A solemn oath the anxious Dragon vowed, 
Ne’er to harm him to whom her life she owed. 
Then from the snare the man the Snake re- 
leased ; 

All gratitude she was, or seemed at least. 

“They travelled on together, but ere long 
The Dragon felt the pains of hunger strong, 
And in a moment on the man she flew, 
Thinking to strangle and devour him too. 
With fearful energy he sprang aside, 

And ‘Oh ! is this your gratitude?’ he cried, 

‘ Is this the way you keep that awful oath?’ 
Said she, ‘ To break it 1 am truly loath, 

But I am positively faint with hunger; 

I feel a gnawing 1 can bear no longer. 

I know now shocking is ingratitude ; 

But cannot perish here for want of food.* 

‘ Spare me a little yet,’ the man replied ; 

‘ Some people we may meet who shall decide, 
Impartial judges betwixt thee and me.’ 

‘ Well !’ tartly said the Snake ; ‘ so let it be !’ 

“ They journeyed on, till, coming to a pond, 
Strongnib, the Raven, with his son they 
found ; 

His name was Little Beaky. These the Snake 
Begged the abitrement to undertake. 


'Fhe Raven heard the case with thoughtful 
care, 

And, hoping to himself might fall a share, 

Straight gave his judgment that the man be 
eaten. 

| ‘Now,’ cried the Snake triumphant, 4 I have 
beaten ; 

i My honest purpose shall no more be crost.’ 

* Nay,’ said the man, ‘ I have not fairly lost. 

How shall a thief on life and death decide? 

Or such a case by one sole judge be tried ? 

I stand upon my right and shall apjieal ; 

A court of four or ten I safe might feel.’ 

‘ Come on then,’ said the Snake; and off they 
set ; 

Ere long with both the Wolf and Bear they 
met. 

The poor man now was seized with mortal 
terror ; 

Sure five such judge* never sat in error ; 

A Bear, a Wolf, two Ravens and a Snake ; 

Well might th’ appellant for his safety quake. 

The hungry court were soon unanimous ; 

And the grim Wolf delivered judgment thus: — 

‘ The Snake beyond all doubt the man might 
kill, 

i Yet keep her conscience quite unburdened 
still ; 





’Twas plain no law necessity could know, 

And hunger would release from any vow* 1 
“ Anxious enough the man was, for the five 
Had plain made up their minds he should not 
live. 

Then darting forth her forked and poisonous 
tongue, 

Again the Snake upon the traveler sprung. 

He leaped aside with prompt dexterity, 
Crying, 4 Who gave thee power over me?’ 

1 Twice thou thyself hast heard it,’ she re- 
plied ; 

* Twice has the judgment been upon my side/ 
Then said the man, 4 Judges yourselves ye call ! 
Robbers and murderers are ye, one and all ! 
You and your judgment I repudiate ; 

King Noble only shall decide my fate ; 

To him do 1 appeal ; to his decree 

Will I submit, though adverse it should be/ 

44 Then said the Wolf and Bear with jeer- 
ing grin, 

‘ You ’d better try ; the Snake is sure to win/ 
They thought no doubt that the assembled 
peers 

Would counsel you, sire, just like Wolves and 
Bears. 

Five pressed against poor one, his life to take; 
The Wolf, the Bear, the Ravens and the 
Snake. 

The Wolf indeed put in a triple claim ; 

His sons, Thinpaunch and Greedyguts by 
name, 

Each hoped to have a share of the poor man ; 
A terrible disturbance these began ; 

Howling and clamoring in such a sort, 

That both were promptly ordered out of court. 

“ Humbly imploring justice of your grace, 
Then did the man begin to state his case ; — 
The Snake now wished to kill him, heedless 
both 

Of all his kindness, and her solemn oath. 

The fa&s the Snake knew could not be denied, 
hence 

She pleaded, in confession and avoidance, 

Th’ almighty power of hunger was the cause, 
Which owns no master and obey* no laws. 

44 Sore puzzled were you, sire, how to de- 
cide ; 

Solution it appeared the case defied ; 

Hard to condemn the honest man it seemed ; 
And hard to bear sharp hunger’s tooth, you 
deemed. 

Your council then you summoned to your aid, 
Who only more involved the question made ; 
Most jxirt gave judgment that the man should 
die, 


But gave their reasons too, unluckily ; 

And these so bad and inconsistent were, 

The more they gave the more they ’broiled 
th’ affair. 

For Reynard, as a last resource, you sent ; 

He came and heard afresh the argument ; 

You the decision left to him alone, 

And said as he adjudged it should be done. 

44 Then Reynard said, 4 Ere I decide the 
case, 

’Tis needful 1 should go and view the place ; 

; And see the very way the Snake was bound, 

| When by the traveller she first was found/ 

| So to the spot they sallied, and when there, 
The Snake again was fastened in the snare ; 
Thus matters stood exadlly as they were. 

4 4 Then Reynard gave his judgment : 4 Things 
are now 

Just as before the cause arose below ; 

And neither party can of triumph boast, 

For neither now has won, and neither lost; 
j And, as the circumstances now appear, 

The justice of the case to me seems clear : 

1 If the man please to do so, from the noose 
! The Snake, upon her oath, he may let loose ; 
j If not, then he can let her hang there still, 
j And go about his bus’ ness if he will, 
j Such are my views: if better here there be, 
Impart them; or, if not, use these with me/ 

44 Reynard’s decision of this weighty cause 
Met at that time with general applause, 

From you, my liege, and all who knew the 
laws. 

j The man vowed better it could not have been ; 
! It even gained th’ approval of the queen, 
i 44 ’Twas on all hands agreed that fitter far 
! Bruin and Is’ grim were to serve in war; 

For they were known and feared in ev’ry spot, 
And gladly went where plunder might be got. 
Strong are they, big and bold ; that none 
denies, 

i Yet are their words more bold and big than 
wise ; 

And too much of their strength alone they 
brag, 

While in the field behind they often lag. 

At home the bravest of the brave are they ; 

At home too always they prefer to stay : 

In sooth the Bears and Wolves eat up the land ; 
’Gainst their united force there’s naught can 
stand. 

I What matters it to them whose house may 
i burn? 

j To warm them by the flames will serve their 
I turn. 

j What matters it to them who pine or starve ? 
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While their own meals they take good care to 
carve. 

They gulp the yolk, and leave the shell, and 
swear 

That the partition is most just and fair. 
Reynard the Fox, though, on the other hand, 
The rules of justice well doth understand; 
And if some evil he perchance have done, 
Remember, sire, he is not made of stone. 

A wiser counsellor you ne’er shall meet; 
Hence am I bold his pardon to entreat. 

And the king said : “ I must awhile refle<5l. 
The judgment I distinctly recolledl ; 
Justice^was done unto the Snake, ’ tis plain : 
Yet still a rogue is Reynard in the main. 

Who trusts in him is deceived beyond all doubt; 
No bonds so tight but he will wriggle out. 

The Wolf, the Bear, the Cat before; and now 
Hath he assailed the Rabbit and the Crow ; 
One of an eye, another of an ear, 

A third of life itself he spoils, you hear ; 

And yet, though why I cannot comprehend, 
You seek the odious monster to defend.” 

“ Ah ! sire, I cannot from myself conceal 
The service he hath done the commonweal ;” 
Thus the Ape answered; “ nor will you deny 
How num’rous are his friends and family.” 
Then rose the King of Beasts and issued 
straight 

To where th’ assembled court his coming wait. 
Round that vast circle as he cast his eyes, 

A host of Reynard’s relatives he spies ; 

To vindicate their kinsman’s cause they came, 
And in such numbers they were hard to name ; 
They ranged together close : on th’ other side 
The num’rous foes of Reynard he descried ; 
The court they seemed between them to di- 
vide. 

And thus began the monarch : “Reynard, 
hear ; 

Thyself from this one crime how canst thou 
clear ? 

By thee, with Bellyn’s help, the Hare is dead; 


And as a despatch thou send’st me back his 
head. 

’Twas done to mock my pow’r, that well I 
know ; 

But Bellyn has atoned, and so must thou.” 
“Woe’s me! would 1 were dead !” the Fox 
replied ; 

“ But as you find the truth, sire, so decide. 

If lam guilty, let me die, and shame 
Fall as a heritage upon my name. 

Bellyn, the traitor vile, hath filched from me 
The rarest treasure eye did ever see. 

To him and Puss ’twas giv’n; and sure I am, 
That Puss was robbed and murdered by the 
Ram. 

Oh ! could it be but found ; though much I 
fear 

It never more to daylight will appear.” 

“Nay,” said the sly she-Ape, “why thus 
despord ? 

If ’tis on earth it surely may be found. 

Early and late we’ll seek and never tire ; 

Of priests, as well as laymen, we’ll inquire. 
But, that our labor may not be in vain. 

What were the jewels like ’twere best explain.” 
“Ah, well-a-day!” said Reynard; “but 
they were 

Such wondrous costly things, so rich and rare ! 
To get them back I have but little hope ; 
None but an idiot e’er would give them up. 
How will it vex poor Ermelvne, my wife; 

I fear she’ll not forgive me all her life. 

Foi, doubting Bellyn, if not Puss\ too, 

She begged me not to let the treasures go. 

“ I would commence the search this very 
day; 

But these false charges force me here to stay ; 

I *m bound in honor to defend my right, 

By the bold ordeal of judicial fight. 

If I succeed, — as sure succeed I must, 

Since I am innocent and Heav’n is just, — 
Unsought I will not leave one spot of ground, 
But these lost jewels shall again be found.” 





CHAPTER X. 

THE SECOND PARDON. 


<< ?Wl Y liege !" thus ran the Fox's crafty 
IV 1 speech ; 

“ Before my friends a hearing I beseech; 

What treasures let them learn for you were 
sent ; 

For though 'twas foiled, yet good was mine 
intent ; 

On me the blame falls not, but on the thief." 

‘“Say on," the monarch answered, “ but be 
brief. ’ ’ 

“ Honor and Faith, alas! from earth have 
fled!" 

With well-dissembled grief then Reynard said : 

“ The first of these choice jewels was a ring; 

Designed a special present for my king. 

Of finest, purest gold this ring was cast ; 

Yet was the substance by the work surpass'd ; 

E’en the crown jewels ’t would not have dis- 
grac'd. 

On th' inner side, that next the finger worn, 

Engraven letters did the hoop adorn ; 

Three Hebrew words of meaning strange they 
were ; 

Few in this land could read the character. 

To Master Abryon of Triers alone, 

The meaning of those mystic words wasknowm : 

He is a wise and very learned Jew, 

Skilled in all tongues 'twixt Luen'burg and 
Poitou ; 


i With stones and herbs is he acquainted well ; 

: Knows of what use each one is capable. 

He said, when unto him I showed the ring : 

‘ Concealed here lies full many a curious thing; 
These three engraven names, from paradise 
Were brought of yore by Seth, the good and 
! wise ; 

, When he, of coming ills to man foretaught, 

In Eden's bow'rs the oil of mercy sought. 
Who on his finger wears this ring shall be 
From ev’ry risk and peril always free; 
Lightning nor thunderbolt nor magic charm 
' Shall potent be to work him woe or harm.' 

1 And furthermore the cunning master said, 
Whose finger bore that ring, so he had read, 
Should never freeze in winter’s direst cold, 
And calmly live in years and honors old. 

“On th' outer side was set a precious stone, 
A brilliant carbuncle by night that shone, 
And, with its clear and phosphorescent rav, 

: All things discovered, plain as it were day. 
Great pow'rs too had this stone the sick to 
heal ; 

Whoso but touched it free from crime should 
feel ; 

: Nor grief nor trouble could his mind disturb ; 
The pow'r of death alone it could not curb. 
And the sage master unto me made known 
The further virtues of this wondrous stone; 
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As thus : the proud possessor of the gem 
Both fire and water may alike contemn ; 

Safe from the power of each enemy, 

Betrayed or captured can he never be. 

If fasting, on the stone he gaze, fourscore 
Of foes shall he o’ercome in fight, and more. 
The virtues of that jewel can reduce 
The strength of poison and each deadly juice. 
Hate it at once will quell; nay, e’en will 
often 

The hearts of those you have befriended 
soften . 

“ But who could count this jewel’s virtues 
o’er? 

I found it haply ’mong my father’s store; 

And kept it ever sacred for my king : 

Myself I knew unworthy such a ring. 

Of right it appertained to him alone, 

Whose virtues shed a lustre on his throne ; 

On whom depend our hopes and welfare still, 
Whose life I’ve ever guarded, ever will. 

“ I trusted also, luckless that I am ! 

A comb and mirror to that treach’rous Ram. 

I hoped that they accepted might have been, 
As a memorial, by my gracious queen. 

They were, in sooth, most precious works of 
art, 

And formed too of my father’s hoard a part. 
Coveted were they greatly by my wife, 

And caused, alas! between us, frequent strife; 
She fairly longed for them, she used to say ; 
But yet I ne’er a single inch gave wav. 

“ Both comb and mirror I, with best intent. 
Unto my gracious lady freely sent. 

A benefactress kind in her I see ; 

From evil hath she ever shielded me ; 

When sland’rous charges ’gainst me were pre- 
ferr’d, 

She oft hath interposed a friendly word. 

Royal she is bv qualities and birth ; 

And both by words and works she proves her 
worth. 

None so deserved those treasures as my queen ; 
And yet their beauty hath she never seen ; 

And — ah ! that I should say so — never will ! 
To find them now, I fear, is past all skill. 

“ First of the comb to speak. To fashion 
that, 

The artist took bones of the Civet-cat ; 

That wondrous beast that lives on flow’rs and 
spice, 

And dwells ’twixt India’s shores and paradise. 
Dyed is his skin with tints of various hues ; 
And sweetest odors round doth he diffuse ; 
Hence do all other beasts his footsteps trace, 
And follow him about from place to place ; 


For they all feel and know, his very smell 
I Is certain to preserve them sound and well, 
j ’Twas of such bone this precious comb was 
made ; 

; His rarest skill the artist had displayed ; 

; It equalled polished silver in its brightness, 
And e’en surpassed it in its lustrous whiteness; 
Its scent excelled cloves, pinks and cinnamon ; 

, For the beast’s odor lives in ev’ry bone ; 

1 Corruption may his fleshly frame assail, 

But o’er his skeleton can naught prevail ; 

This never knows decay or gives offence, 

But keeps away all plague and pestilence. 

“ Upon the comb's broad back one might 
behold 

A large blue stone engrained with threads of 
gold ; 

Where stood in figures, carved in high relief, 

. The tale of Pans, the young Trojan chief ; 
Who one day, sitting by a river’s strand, 
Three Godlike women saw before him stand ; 
Juno, Minerva, Venus, were they named ; 
Each for herself had long an apple claimed ; — 
Though once ’twas common to them all in- 
deed ; — 

To end this strife, at length they thus agreed : 
Paris the golden apple should decree 
To her he judged the fairest of the three. 

And hers alone it evermore should be. 

All three the youth with curious eye surveyed ; 
* Let me be fairest held,’ thus Juno said ; 

‘ Let but the apple be decreed as mine, 

And riches infinite henceforth are thine.’ 
Minerva then : * The prize on me bestow, 

And mighty shalt thou be on earth below ; 
Dreadful th\ name alike to friend and foe.’ 
Last, Venus: • Why to wealth or might aspire? 
Is not King Priamus of Trov thy sire? 

Are not thy brethren, Hector and the rest, 
Supreme in wealth and pow’r by all confest? 
And while their arms still shelter Troy, \our 
sway 

Does not this land and foreign realms obev? 

If beauty’s prize thou unto me award, 

Thine the best treasure earth can e’er afford : 

| That treasure is a woman past compare, 

Noble and prudent, virtuous and fair: 

Give me the apple ; Greece’s peerless queen 
| Thou shalt possess ; Helen the famed, I 
| mean.’ 

! To her the apple then awarded he, 

Adjudging her the fairest of the three, 
i He by her friendly aid that lady gay, 
i The spouse of Menelaus, stole away ; 

; And long did her sweet fellowship enjoy, 
j Secure within the sacred walls of Troy. 
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44 Carved was this story on a middle field ; 
Round which, with graven words, stood many 
a shield ; 

That whoso took the comb up in his hand, 

The fable there might read and understand. 

Next of the mirror hear. In lieu of glass, 
A clear and beauteous berylstone there was ; 
All things were shown therein, though miles 
away ; 

And that, by night as plainly as by day. 
Whoso upon his face or speck or spot, 

Or in his eye perchance a cock had got, 

Let him but gaze upon that mirror clear, 

And ev’rv blemish straight should disappear. 
Who would not, having such a treasure, boast? 
Who would not grieve for such a treasure lost? 

“ Out of a costly wood was made the frame, 
Close-grained and shining ; shittim is its name ; 
No worm can pierce it ; and men justly hold, 
*Tis more than equal to its weight in gold. 
The nearest that comes to it in degree, 

For its rare qualities, is ebony. 

’Twas of this wood, so shining and close- 
grained, 

In days of yore, when King Crompardes 
reign’d, 

A cunning artist framed a wondrous steed, 

Of mighty powers and unrivalled speed ; 

His rider in a short hour’s space he bore, 

With greatest ease, one hundred miles, or more, 
1 know not all the fadis ; but anyhow 
A steed like that you cannot meet with now. 

“ The mirror’s border, for a good foot wide, 
With exquisite carved work was beautified ; 
And ’neath each subject an inscription stood, 
In golden letters, which its meaning show’d. 

“ Briefly of each of these will I discourse : 
First came the story of the envious Horse ; 
Who, racing for a wager with a Stag, 

Was greatly vexed so far behind to lag. 

A shepherd, on the plain, he thus address’d : 
‘I’ll make thee wealthy, do but m> behest. 

A Stag has hid himself in yonder brake ; 

I’ll carry thee; mount boldly on my back ; 
Him thou shalt slay, and flesh and horns and 
fell 

In the next market town canst dearly sell. 
Mount on my back at once ; we’ll give him 
chase.’ 

^ I’ll venture,’ said the swain, * in any case; 
No harm can come of the experiment.’ 

So up he mounted, and away they went. 

The Stag they saw a little way ahead ; 

They followed fast, and fast away he fled, 

Till the earth trembled under their thundering 
tread. 
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Long the chase lasted ; but the nimble Hart 
Of his pursuers had, and kept the start ; 

Until at length, relaxing in his speed, 

Thus spake, panting, the overwearied steed : 

1 Prithee dismount, for I am quite distrest ; 
Heavy thou art, and I have need of rest.’ 

4 No, by my soul !* the shepherd man replied ; 

* It was thyself invited me to ride ; 

I ’ve got thee and I ’II keep thee in my pow’r.’ 
And man’s slave has the Horse been since 
I that hour. 

1 Thus evils, which for others had been sped, 

, Will oft rebound on the projector's head. 

44 Now further hear, while I with truth allege 
What next was carved around the mirror’s 
edge : 

How once upon a time it came to pass, 

A rich man owned a Spaniel and an Ass; 

The Dog was never known to bark or bite, 
And was deservedly a favorite ; 

At table by his master’s side he sate. 

Fish, flesh and fowl together with him ate ; 

Or rested in his lap, and there was fed 
With dainty morsels of best wheaten bread. 
The Spaniel then, who was a Hound of grace, 
Would wag his tail, and lick his master’s face. 
Now Neddy, when he saw the Dog’s good luck, 
With envy and astonishment was struck ; 

4 With my lord’s tastes,’ said he, 4 how can it 
suit 

To be so partial to that lazy brute ? 

Up in his lap it jumps, and licks his beard, 

As though by such strange antics ’twere en- 
dear’d ; 

While I must toil and travail, in and out, 
Fetch fagots home, and carry sacks about. 

I wish my lord would think the matter o’er, 
And take a dozen Dogs, or e’en a score ; 

I ’d wager, in a year they’d not get through 
One half the work that in a month I do. 
While with the best his Dogship fills his maw, 
Half starved am I, or only stuffed with straw. 
On the hard earth my couch has ever been ; 
And jeered and mocked am I, wherever seen. 
I can and will this life no longer bear ; 

In my lord’s favors I will have my share.’ 

Just as he spoke, his master chanced to pass ; 
His game at once begins that stupid Ass ; 
Cocks up his bended tail, lays back his ears, 
And o’er his frighted lord curvetting rear*; 

1 Brays long and loudly, while his beard he 
licks, 

And strives to imitate the Spaniel’s tricks, 
Caressing him with hard and lusty kicks. 

His terror-stricken master sprang aside ; 

4 Oh ! take this horrid Ass away V he cried ; 
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« Kill him at once!’ His servants run in 
haste ; 

With show’rs of blows poor Neddy’s sides 
they baste ; 

Then in his stable lock him up again : 

And thus the Ass he was he doth remain. 

“ How many are there of this self-same , 
brood, 

Who, envying others, do themselves no good. 
Set these in place or pow’r, and just as soon 
Might you feed porkers with a silver spoon. 

Let the Ass still his burdens duly bear ; 

Of straw and thistles make his bed and fare ; 
Treat him in any other way you will, 

The brute retains his former habits still ; 

And, taking human nature for his guide, 

Seeks his own ends, and cares for naught be- 
side. 

“ Further will I this narrative pursue; 

If these long tales, sire, do not weary you. 
Around the mirror’s border next was placed, 
Carved in relief, with proper legends graced, 
The story how Sir Tybalt, heretofore, 

Eternal friendship with my father swore : 

Each vowed to each to prove a firm ally, 1 
And common danger jointly to defy. 

Traveling along one day they chanced to 
hear 

A cry of Hounds and huntsmen in their rear. 1 
‘ Hark to those sounds/ cried Tybalt ; * good 
advice 

Were worth, at such a moment, any price.’ 

The old one said, ‘Your terrors, prithee, lull; 
Of wiles and shifts I have a budget full. 

Let ’s stick together, nor forget our oath ; 

And they shall neither of us have, or both.’ i 
(He said this merely Tybalt to console ; i 

He had no shifts or wiles, good simple soul !) I 
‘ Bother the oath !* replied the t reach’ rous 
Cat ; # | 

‘ Methinks I know a trick worth two of that.’ 
Into a tree, as fast as he could tear, 

He climbed, and left his uncle planted there. 
The poor soul stood awhile in anxious doubt ; 
While near and nearer came that hunter rout. 
Then said the Cat: ‘Uncle, as you don’t 
climb, 

You’d better ope your budget; now’s the 
time !’ 

Just then the Beagles caught my sire in view ; 
The huntsmen shouted, and their horns they • 
blew ; i 

Off ran my father ; after him the Hounds ; | 

Amid a perfedl babel of mad sounds ; j 

Barking and bellowing and bugle-blowing, | 

Enough to set the very devil going. i 


My father swatc again for very fright, 

His fewmets cast, and made himself more 
light ; 

And so at length he ’scaped his foes by flight. 
Thus by his best of friends was he betray’d, 

Bv him to whom he trusted most for aid. 

His life was perilled, for those Dogs were 
swift ; 

The hole he fled to was his only shift ; 

And had he not remembered that in time, 

His foes would soon have made short work of 
him. 

“ Would of such scurvy scum the world 
were rid, 

Who treat their friends as subtle Tybalt did. 
How can I love or honor such a knave, 

Who’s sinned the more, the more I pardoned 
have? 

All this was figured round the mirror’s frame, 
With legends fit to mark the moral aim. 

“ Upon the next compartment might be 
view’d 

A specimen of lupine gratitude. 

The Wolf had found a Horse’s skeleton, 

For little was there left of it but bone; 

He gnawed voracious, and, by evil luck, 

A pointed fragment in his gullet stuck ; 

His sufferings were terrible to see, 

He was as nearly choked as Wolf could be. 

He sent forth messenger on messenger 
To call the doctors in from far and near ; 

But though he promised they should well be 
paid, 

Not one could render him the slightest aid. 

At length appeared the learned Dodfor Crane, 
With crimson bonnet and gold -pommelled 
cane. 

‘ Oh 1 help me, doctor !’ cries the invalid ; 

‘ Oil ! help me, 1 beseech you, and with speed ; 
But from my throat take out this cursed 
bone. 

And any fee you name shall be vour own.’ 
The Crane of his professions felt no doubt ; 
He stuck his long bill down the Wolf’s huge 
throat, 

And in a jiffy pulled the sharp bone out. 
‘Zounds!’ howled the Wolf; ‘you give me 
monstrous jxiin ! 

Take care you never hurt me so again 1 
I pardon you ; had it another been, 

I might not have so patient proved, I ween.’ 
‘The bone’s extracted/ said the cautious 
Crane ; 

‘ You’re cured ; so never mind a little pain. 
As other patients are expcdhng me, 

I’ll go, if you’ll oblige me with my fee.’ 





‘ Hark to the simpleton !’ the rude Wolf said; 

‘ He F s hurt me, and yet wishes to be paid. 
’Twould seem the stupid idiot cannot know 
How much to my forbearance he doth owe. j 
His bill and head, which both were in my | 
maw, 

Unharmed have I allowed him to withdraw: 
Methinks that I should ask for the reward !’ , 

’Tis thus the strong all justice disregard. 

“ These tales, and others of a kindred , 
taste, ! 

In high relief artistically chas’d, j 

With legends, graved in characters of gold, 
Around the mirror’s frame one might behold. 
Too good for me so rare a work had been, 

For I am all too humble, all too mean ; 
Therefore I sent it for my gracious queen. 

To her and you, my liege, I hoped ’twould 
prove 

A token of my lovalty and love. 

Much did my children, little dears, lament, 
When from their home away the glass was 
sent. 

Before it, they were wont, the livelong day, 

To skip about and dance and frisk and play, 
And laugh, in childish innocence of mind, 

To see their long thick brushes trail behind. 

Ah ! little did I then anticipate 

The Ram’s foul treason or the Hare’s sad fate! 

I thought they both were beasts of honest 
worth, 

And the two dearest friends I had on earth. 
Accursed the murd’rer’s mem’ry I denounce! 
All hope though will I not as yet renounce ; 
Where’er the treasures are, I make no doubt 
To find them still : like murder, theft will out. 
Much I suspeCt that some there present are, 
Who know the truth about the whole affair ; 
Both what befell the jewels and the Hare. 

Full well I know, my liege, what weighty 
things 

Must daily occupy the minds of kings. 

It does not stand with reason to exped, 

Each trifling matter you should recollect. 

Then let me that most wonderful of cures 
Recall, which once my sire performed for 
yours. 

“ Sick lay the king and dangerously ill ; 

He must have died but for my father’s skill. 
Who say then, sire, that neither he nor I 
Have e’er done service to your majesty, 

Not only speak the thing that is not true, 

But utter a gross calumny on you. 

“ Forgive me, sire, nor deem my tongue 
too bold. 

With your good leave that tale I will unfold. 


My sire was known, as far as fame could 
reach, 

To be a learned and a skilful Leech. 

All diagnostics of disease he knew, 

Judged by a patient’s pulse, and water too ; 
Could heal an injury in any part, 

And aided nature with his wondrous art. 
Emetics of all kinds he understood, 

And what was cool and thinning for the blood. 
With skill and safety could he breathe a vein, 
And draw a tooth without the slightest pain. 
You will not, sire, remember this the least, 

For you were then a suckling at the breast. 
’Twas when drear winter's pall the earth o’er- 
spread, 

Sick lay your father and confined to bed ; 

So sadly weak that he could not stir out ; 

They were obliged to carry him about. 

All who could medicine were bade to come, 
From ev’ry spot between this court and Rome. 
Not one of them encouraged any hope ; 

But all, without exception, gave him up. 

Then my poor father they called in at last, 
Though not till ev’ry chance of cure seemed 
past. 

He felt the monarch’s pulse and shook his 
head ; 

‘ May the king live forever !' then he said ; 
j ‘Though much I fear he hath not long to live: 

' To save his life, mine own I’d gladly give. 

I The contents of yon vase let me inspect, 
i To see what mischief I may there detert.’ 

: ‘ Do as he bids,’ the king said to the nurse ; 

; ‘Do what you will; I’m getting worse and 
1 worse. ’ 

! “ Upon the mirror’s rim was fair engraved 

: The mode in which your sire by mine was 
saved. 

; The contents of the vessel they had brought 
My sire examined, with reflective thought ; 

' Then said : ‘ To save )Our health is but one 

j ■ way ; 

j And that will not admit the least delay : 

' Your life is gone, unless, within the hour, 
i The liver of a Wolf you shall devour ; 

. He must too, at the least, be sev’n years old ; 

: And you must eat it, sire, ere it be cold. 

: All scruples on the point must be withstood ; 

| The water here is thick and red as blood.’ 

! It chanced the Wolf was standing near the 
! bed, 

: And with disgust heard all my father said, 
i To him with feeble voice the monarch spake : 

| ‘ You hear, Sir Wolf, the physic I must take. 
i Quick, then, about it ! to efiert my cure, 

You will not grudge your liver, I am sure/ 




‘Of no use mine would be/ the Wolf replied ; - What gratitude the king, your father, showed; 

‘ I am but five years old next Lammas-tide.* i The style of Do&or he on mine bestowed : 

‘ Nonsense !* my father cried ; * we soon shall At court none dared this title to neglect, 
see . i Or treat him with the slightest disrespect. 

For we must lay you open instantly.* : Before th assembled peers he wore a cap 

Off to the kitchen then the Wolf was brought; Of crimson velvet, with a golden snap ; 

And out they cut his liver, quick as thought. 1 His place was ever at the king s right hand, 
’Twas dished up smoking on a silver plate, I And honored was by all throughout the land. 

And by your royal father eaten straight. 1 “ Of his poor son how diff rent is the lot ! 

From that same hour he was quite cured and The father’s virtues now are all forgot. 

we q . The greediest rogues are now advanced to 

Restored to health as by a miracle. powT, 
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Who only seek for what they may devour. 
Int’rest and gain are thought of now alone, 
And right and justice but by name are known. 
Great lords are those, who servants were before, 
And without mercy grind the suff 'ring poor : 
Blindly they strike their former mates among, 
Nor heed the least the ranks from whence they 
sprung. 

Their own advantage their sole end and aim, 
They still contrive to win, whate’er the game. 
’Tis such as these that on the wealthy fix, 
Their flatt’ry choking all on whom it sticks: 
No man’s petition will they ever heed, 

If not b) costly gifts accompanied : 

By rapine and extortion still they live, 

And, like the Horse-leech, ever cry, ‘ Give ! 
give !’ 

“Such greedy Wolves as these, the choice 
tit-bits 

Would always keep, as their own perquisites : 
When a prompt sacrifice their king might save, 
Time for reflexion they will ever crave. 

You see how, in this case, the Wolf preferr’d 
To save his liver, rather than his lord ; 

And what a liver too ! The selfish brute ! 

For I without reserve will speak my thought. 
In aught that danger to the king involves, 
What signifies the death of twenty Wolves? 
Nay, without loss, the whole tribe might be 
slain, 

So but the king and queen their lives retain. 
None seek pure water from a puddled source, 
Or from a Sow’s ear make a silken purse. 

No doubt, sire, you the whole affair forget ; 
For you were much too young to notice it : 
I’m sure though of the truth of what I say, 

As though it happened only yesterday. 

“ ’Graved on the mirror all this story stood ; 
For ’twas my father’s special wish it should. 
Fair was the work and beauteous to behold, 
Adorned with jewels, and inlaid with gold. 

Oh 1 for the chance to get that mirror back, 
Fortune and life how 7 gladly would 1 stake !” 
“Reynard!” said Noble, “I your speech 
have heard, 

And all your tales and fables, ev’ry word. 

Your father may have been both good and 
great, 

And haply did vast service to the State : — 

It must have happened a long time ago ; 

I never heard one word of it till now. 

But of your evil deeds I learn each day ; 

Your sport is death ; so all my people say. 

If these are but old tales, as you declare, 
Strange that no good of you e’er meets mine 
ear.” 


I “Sire!” said the Fox, “allow me to ex- 
; plain. 

1 What you have said has caused me deepest 
i pain. 

i To you no good I e’er have done, you state; — 
But not a word will I retaliate: 

Forbid it, Heaven ! for full well, I know, 
j To you the service of my life I owe. 

! “ Perrmt me one adventure to repeat, 

Which I am certain you will not forget. 

, Is’grim and I once chanced a Boar to hunt ; 

; We caught him soon ; good saints ! how he 

i did grunt ! 

i You came, and much of hunger you com- 
1 plain’d, 

And said your spouse was following close be- 
hind: — 

If we would each give up a little bit, 

' We should on both confer a benefit ; 

A portion of our booty we might spare ; 

And Is’grim answered, 'Yes;’— with such an 
air ; 

While all the while between his teeth he mut- 
tered, 

j So that one could not hear a word he uttered. 

; Said I, ‘ Sire ! have your wish ! I but deplore 
■ Instead of one Swine we have not a score. 

Say, which of us the booty shall divide?’ 
j 'The Wolf!’ you then with dignity replied. 

Well pleased was Is’grim, and with shameless 
| front, 

’Gan to divide, according to his wont. 

One quarter, sire, he placed aside for you ; 
Another, to \our royal spouse as due ; 

The other half he claimed as his own share, 
And greedily began the flesh to tear ; 

My humble part, beside the ears and snout, 
Was half the lungs, and that was all I got ; 
And all the rest he kept himself ; to us 
In sooth he was not over-generous. 

Your portion soon was gone ; but I perceived 
' Your appetite was by no means relieved. 
Isegrim, though, ju*t like a greedy beast, 
Pretended not to see it in the least ; 
Continuing still to gnaw and champ and chew, 
Nor offered, sire, the smallest bit to you. 

, But then your royal paws did you uprear, 

[ And smite him heavily behind the ear; 

It tore his skin, and swift away he fled, 

; Howling like mad, with bald and bleeding 
| head. 

j 'Thou blundTing glutton!’ after him you 
| cried, 

I ' I’ll teach thee how thy booty to divide : 

Hence ! quick ! go fetch us something more 
i to eat ! ’ 
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Then I said, sire, — you should not want for 
meat ; 

I ’d follow quickly upon Is’ grim’s track, 

And I’d be bound, we’d soon bring some- 
thing back. 

And you were pleased to say, you were con- 
tent ; 

So after Isegrim with speed I went. 

He showed his wound, and grumbled bitterly; 
But I persuaded him to hunt with me. 

We fell in with a Calf, which we pursued, 

And caught him ; ’twas, I knew, your fav’rite 
food ; 

We brought and laid it at your royal feet ; 

It was an off’ ring for a monarch meet ; 

You saw ’twas fat, and to reward our toil, 
With gracious condescension deigned to smile ; 
And many a kindly word to me you spoke, 
And said my hunting always brought good 
luck ; 

Adding, ‘Now, Reynard, you divide the Calf.* 

I answered, ‘ Sire, to you belongs one half; 
That, with your leave, I place aside for you ; 
The other to your royal spouse is due ; 

The entrails, such as liver, heart and lungs, 

All this to your dear children, sire, belongs: 

1 ’ll take the feet, for those I love to gnaw ; 
And with the head the Wolf may cram his 
maw.* 

Then, did you thus address me: ‘Where, I 
pray, 

Learned you to carve in such a courtly way ?’ 

‘ Yonder my teacher stands, my liege,’ I said ; 

‘ The greedy Wolf, w ith bald and bleeding 
head. 

Had I not learned, it were indeed a shame ; 
For, Swine or Calf, the principle’s the same.’ 

“Thus pain and sorrow did the Wolf befall ; 
And sure his greediness deserved it all. 

Alas ! there are too many of the kind ; 

To sacrifice all else to self inclin’d. 

Their constant thoughts all bent in one direc- 
tion, 

They grind their vassals, calling it 4 Protec- 
tion.’ 

The poor perchance are starved, but what care 
they? 

Ah ! wretched is the land that owns their sway ! 
Far otherwise, mine honored liege, you see, 
That you have always been esteemed by me; 
All that I ever either reap or glean 
I dedicate to you and to my queen. 

Whate’er I chance to gain, or great or small, 
You surely have the largest share of all. 

Think of this story of the Calf and Swine ; 
Then judge to whom reward you should assign. 


| But ah 1 poor Reynard’s merits have grown 
j dim ; 

All favors now are heaped on Isegrim ! 

All must submit perforce to his commands ; 

All tribute pass through his tenacious hands. 
But little for your int’rest doth he care, 

Not e’en content with half for his own share. 
You heed alone what he and Bruin say, 

While Reynard’s wisest words are thrown 
; away. 

' “ But now I am accused and shall not 

budge ; 

; I know I stand before an upright judge. 

Let whoso will, bring forth what charge he 
; please, 

Let him bring forward too his witnesses ; 

And pledge, upon the issue of the strife, 

As I will do, his wealth, his ears, his life. 

Such were the law and pra6tice heretofore ; 

To these I now appeal, and ask no more.” 
“Happen what may,” then said the king, 
44 by me 

1 The path of justice shall not straitened be. 
Though thou art tainted, by suspicion’s breath, 
To have a hand in gentle Puss’s deatli — 

My trusty messenger 1 I loved him well ; 

And mourned hL loss, far more than tongue 
can tell ! 

How did I grieve when I the Beaver saw 
That bleeding head from out thy wallet draw! 
His crime the Ram atoned for on the spot ; 
But thou hast leave to fight the matter out. — 
44 We pardon Reynard’s treasons ’gainst the 
crown, 

For many services which he hath done. 

If any aught against him have to say, 

Ijct him stand forth and prove it as he may ; 
Or by sworn witnesses, or else by fight ; 

For here stands Reynard to defend his right.” 
Then thus the Fox replied : “ My gracious 
lord ! 

My humblest thanks are all I can afford. 

To ev’ry one you freely lend an ear ; 

And e’en the meanest meet with justice here. 
Heav’n is my witness, with how sad a heart 
, I suffered Puss and Bellyn to depart ; 
i Some strange foreboding of their fate had I ; 
For, oh ! I loved them both right tenderly.” 

Thus cunningly did Reynard play his game ; 
Thus artfully his endless fables frame. 

Another triumph thus his wit achieved, 

, For he again by all was quite believed. 

| He spake with so much earnestness, in sooth, 
It was scarce possible to doubt his truth. 

I Some with him even for his loss condoled ; 

\ And thus once more his sovereign he cajoled ; 
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The story of the trinkets pleased the king ; 

He longed to have them, ’specially the ring; 
He said to Reynard, “ Go, m peace of mind, 
Go, and seek, far and near, the lost to find. 
Do all you can ; more will I not require ; 

My aid you may obtain, when you desire.” 
“Thanks, sire,” said Reynard, “for this 
a6t of grace ; 

Now, in my heart, despair to hope gives place. 
To punish crime, and falsehood to refute, 

This is, my liege, your noblest attribute. 
Though darkness still the whole affair en- 
shrouds, 

Ere long shall light dispel the murky clouds. 
The quest forthwith, sire, will 1 expedite, 
Incessantly will travel, day and night; 

And when I find the treasures which 1 seek, 

If to retake them I should prove too weak, 
Then will 1 venture that kind aid to pray, 
Which you have offered graciously this day. 
Ah ! let me at your feet but lay them down, 
Repaid shall be my toil ; my loyal truth made 
known.” 

The monarch seemed well pleased to be 
deceived, 

And all the court as readily believed ; 

So cleverly the Fox his falsehoods wove, 

That what he only said, he seemed to prove. 
And Reynard’s mind was wonderfully eased, 
For he was free to wander where he pleased. 


But Is’ grim could his wrath no more re- 
strain ; 

He gnashed his teeth, and thus began com- 
plain : 

“ My liege, and can you once more yield 
belief 

To this thrice damned perjurer and thief? 
Perceive you not, sire, that in boasting thus, 
He but deludeth you and beardeth us? 

Truth doth he from his very soul despise ; 

And all his wit is spent in feigning lies. 

But I ’ll not let him off so lightly now ; 

What a false knave he is I soon shall show ; 
Him of three grievous crimes I now indidt ; 
And ’scape he shall not, even should we fight. 
He talks of calling witnesses forsooth ; — 

As though that were the way to get the truth ! 
They might stand here and witness all the 
day ; 

He’d manage to explain their words away ; 
And there might be no witnesses at times ; 
Should therefore all unpunished be his crimes; 
But who will dare the culprit to accuse, 

When he is sure his time and suit to lose ; 

And from that time forever, wrong or right, 
Be a marked object for the ruffian’s spite ? 
E’en you yourself, sire, by experience know, 

, As well as we, what mischief he can do. 
To-day I have him safe ; he cannot flee ; 

So let him look to ’t; he shall answer me!” 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE DEFIANCE. 


T HUS Isegrim, the Wolf, commenced his 
plaint ; 

Though words would fail his mighty rage to 
paint ; 

“ My liege, this Reynard is a scoundrel still, 
He ever has been one, and ever will. 

And there he stands, and dares my wrath defy, 
Sland’ring myself and all my family. 

My black beast has he ever been through life ! 
What endless evils has he wrought my wife ! 
He once contrived the poor thing to persuade 
Into a mill-pond through a bog to wade. 

He promised she should gratify her wish, 

And catch that day a multitude of fish; 

She ’d but to slip her tail into the pond, 

And leave it hanging close upon the ground ; 
Fast would the fishes fix; she’d soon take 
more 

Than three besides herself could well devour. 
Partly she waded on, and partly swam, 

Till to the sluice she got beneath the dam: 
There, where the waters stood most still and 
deep, 

Should she her tail drop down, and quiet keep. 
Tow’rds ev’ning-tide there came a nipping 
breeze, 

And bitterly did it begin to freeze ; 

She had not borne it long ; but, in a trice, 
Her tail was fairly frozen in the ice. 


She thought ’twas owing to the fishes’ weight 
She could not move it, and that all was right. 

; Reynard perceived her case, — the reprobate! — 
i And then — but what he did I dare not state — 

! He shall not now escape me, by mine oath ! 

| That outrage costs the life of one or both ! 

| Prate as he will, he’ll not impose on me ; 

: Nor shall his lying tongue now set him free 1 
I caught him in the very a<5t, I say — 

It was the merest chance I passed that way — 

I heard her cry, the poor deluded one ! 

; Fast was she fixed there, and defence had 
j none. 

| I came, and with my own eyes saw a sight — 

! O heav’ns ! why did my heart not break out- 
l right ? 

‘ Reynard ! what art thou doing there ?’ I 
cried ; 

He heard me, and away the coward hied. 

I hastened to the spot in grief and wrath, 
j Slipping and slith’ring on the glassy path. 

| Ne’er had I greater trouble in my life, 
i Than then, to break the ice and free my wife. 
But my best efforts did not quite avail ; 

She was obliged, poor soul 1 to tug and hale ; 
And left behind a fourth part of her tail. 
Loudly she howled, and long ; some peasants 
near 

Her cries of bitter anguish chanced to hear. 
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They hurried thither, and soon spied us out, 
And to each other ’gan to bawl and shout ; 
Across the narrow' dam in haste they swarmed, 
With spades and mattocks, pikes and axes 
armed ; 

The womankind with spindles ; how they : 
screamed and stormed ! 

‘ Catch them and kill them ! curse them !’ ■ 
one and all 

Thus to each other did they loudly call. 

Such deep alarm I never felt before, 

Nor my poor Gieremund, till that sad hour. ! 
We saved our lives, though with the greatest 
pain, ' 

And had to run till our hides smoked again. 
There was one fellow, — curses on his soul ! 
Armed with a long and iron-headed pole, 

Who, light of foot, kept foil* wing in our track, 
Forever poking at my sides and back. 

Had not the night approached with friendly 
gloom, 

We from that spot alive had never come. 

And what a hubbub did the women keep ! 
Swearing, the hags ! we had devoured their 
Sheep, 

As they were armed with neither pikes nor 
prongs, 

They tried to wound us with their spiteful ; 

tongues. I 

We tow’rds the water took our course again, 
And crept among the sedges in the fen. 

The hinds dared not in this pursuit embark, 

For luckily it now’ bad grown pitch dark ; ! 

So they returned, sore disappointed, home; 
And thus we just escaped our threatened 
doom. 

“You see, my liege, how grave was this 
offence ; 

A mesh of treachery and violence. 

Such crimes your love of justice must con- 
demn ; 

For none are safe unless you punish them.” 

The king heard this complaint with patient 
ear ; 

Then said, “Be sure you shall have justice 
here ; 

Her rights are ever sacred, come what may : 

But we will hear what Reynard has to say.” 

The Fox replied : “ If true this tale were 
found, 

Much to my credit would it not redound ; 

The charge is grave; but gracious Heav’n 
forbid, 

I e’er should a<5t as Is’ grim says I did. 

All I have done was at his wife’s own wish : t 
1 don ’t deny I taught her to take fish ; I 


I told her where they would abound, and show’ d 
How she might get there by the nearest road. 
But soon as ever of the fish I spoke, 

With greedy haste away from me she broke ; 
Without refle6tion hurried to the spot, 

And all my rules and cautions quite forgot. 
Then if she happened to get frozen in, 

From sitting there so long it must have been ; 
Had she but pulled her tail more quickly out, 
She’d have got fish enough, I make no doubt. 
But gluttony, a vice to be abhorr’d, 

Like virtue, often brings its own reward. 

The heart that never will be satisfied 
Must needs oft prove a drear and aching void. 
Whoso the spirit hath of greediness 
Will lead a life of trouble and distress ; 

Him nothing satisfies: this, Gieremund, 

When frozen in, by sad experience found. 

“ And thus it is my trouble is repaid ! 

Thus am I thanked for all my honest aid ! 

I shoved and strove my best to set her free ; 
But much too heavy for my strength was she. 
While in this charitable a<51 engaged, 

Came Isegrim, and furiously he raged ; 

He had, it seems, been prowling round the 
shore ; 

And there he stood, and fiercely cursed and 
swore ; 

I never heard such rude and savage tones ; 
They made my flesh quite creep upon my 
bones ; 

Once, twice and thrice at my poor head he 
hurl’d 

The wildest execrations in the world. 

Thinks I then to myself, 4 It seems to me 
Mv safest course at once to fly will be ; 

For it were better sure to run away 
Than to this jealous madman fall a prey. 

And well it was I fled, or, by my faith ! 
Beyond a doubt I had been torn to death. 
When two Dogs fight together o’er a bone, 
The vidtory can but remain to one. 

I thought it therefore far the safer course 
To flee his anger and his brutal force. 

For that he is a brute he can’t deny ; 

Ask his own wife ; she knows as well as I ; 

Ask her, and she no doubt will answer true. 
With him, the liar ! what have I to do? 

“ When he perceived his wife in such a 
plight, 

No doubt he went to help her ; well he might. 
If by the peasant rabble they were press’d, 

I guess it happened really for the best ; 

It cannot but have done the she-Wolf good, 
Have stirred her sinews, and have thawed her 
blood. 
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’Tis truly infamous, upon my life, 

To hear him now so scandalize his wife. 

But ask herself ; think ye, if truth he spoke. 
She would not vengeance on my head invoke. 
“ Meanwhile a week’s imjjarlance will I 
crave, 

Means to consult my friends that 1 may have ; 
And see what answer it were best to frame, 

To meet the Wolf’s absurd and groundless 
claim.” 

“ Nothing but rogu’rv,” answered Giere- 
mund, 

“In all you say and do is ever found ; 

Tricks, treasons, treach’ry, stratagems and 
lies, — 

Falsehood, in short, in ev’rv shape and guise. 
Who trusts your glossing and deceitful tongue, 
For his credulity will suffer long. 

This no one better than myself can tell ; 
Witness what happened lately at the well. 

“ Two buckets there were hanging ; you in 
one — 

Wherefore I knew not — had yourself let down ; 
And nohow able to get up again, 

Of your position loudly did complain. 

At morning to the spot I chanced repair. 

And asked you what you could be doing 
there ; 

You answered, ‘ Cousin dear, come down here 
too ; 

There’s no good luck I would not share with 
you. 

Get in the bucket and descend with speed ; 

Of fish 1 promise you a glorious feed.’ 

“It was some demon led me, sure, that way, 
And made me credit what you pleased to say ; 
I to your oaths should ne’er have trusted more; 
Well do I recollect what oaths you swore : 

Not only that of fish you’d had your fill, 

But you had even ate till you were ill. 

My sympathy my judgment over-ruled ; — 

Ass that I was to let myself be fooled ! 

“ Into the bucket did I thoughtless get ; 
And down it went ; the other mounting 
straight ; 

And we about midway together met. 
Astonished and alarmed, I called to you: 

‘ In Heaven’s name, where am I going to?’ 

1 Here we go up and down !’ you answered 
thus ; 

‘ So goes it in the world, and so with us. 

Nor let it be a subjedl of surprise ; 

By our own merits we must fall or rise.’ 

Safe mounted, on the edge you lightly stepp’d 
Out of your bucket, and away you leapt ; 
While at the bottom of the well I lay, 


In sad distress of mind, the livelong day, 

And suffered endless blows before I got away. 

“ Some boors came to the well at eventide, 
Nor was it long before poor me they spied ; 
Piteous indeed was my unhappy state, 

As, cold and wet and hungry, there I sate. 
Then to each other said the boors: 4 Hallo ! 
See ! in yon bucket sits our ancient foe ! 

'The thief, from whom we nothing safe can 
keep ; 

Who eats our Kidlings and devours our Sheep!* 

4 Just pull him up!’ said one; * I’ll uait tor 
him ; 

And he shall catch it, when he reach the brim.’ 

* He for our Sheep shall pay !’ another said: — 
1 think the debts of all my tribe 1 paid. 

Blows upon blows fell on me. thick and fast ; 

A sadder hour than that I never past ; 

1 deemed each moment must have been ni) 
last.” 

Then Reynard answered: 44 If you but re- 
flect. 

Those blows, you ’ll own, had all a good effect. 
For mine own part, I honestly admit 
They’d not have suited with my taste a bit ; 
And as the matter stood, you see quite well. 
For both to ’scape had not been possible. 

To censure me i^ anything but just : 

In such a case you’ll ne’er another trust : 

A lesson for the future let it be ; — 

The world you know is full of roguery.” 
“Now,” said the Wolf, “what need of 
further proof? 

From this vile traitor have I borne enough. 

Of yet another outrage I compiam ; 

The marks whereof I even still retain. 
Through him I got into the worst of scrapes, 
In Saxony among a brood of Apes. 

Induced by him I went into the lair ; 

He knew what mischief I should meet with 
there. 

Had 1 not fled with timely haste away, 

Both eyes and ears I should have lost that day. 
But with his lying tongue he told me first — 
Ah ! be that lying tongue forever curst ! — 
That I should find his lady aunt within : 

Dame Ruckenau I fancied he must mean. 

Of me he wished, I doubt not, to be rid, 

And grieved I got away, e’en as I did. 

He sent me down, the sly and juggling elf! 
Into that horrid nest ; — I thought ’twas hell 
itself.” 

Reynard replied before th’ assembled lords, 
Malicious meaning lurking in his words: 

44 To pity lsegrim I’m half inclin’d; 

1 doubt if he is in his perfe6t mind. 
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If this adventure he desire to tell, 

To state it truly would be just as well. 

“ About three years ago, to, Saxony, 

With a vast store of booty, travelled he ; 

I followed ; so far truth I recognize 
In what he states ; the rest’s a pack of lies. 

And those whose cruelty he now bemoans. 

They were not Apes at all, but just Baboons, j 
With them no kinship have I ever claimed ; I 
Of such alliance I should feel ashamed. ] 

Martin the Ape, and Ruckenaw his spouse, j 
They are my kin, as ev’rybody knows ; ■ 

I honor him as uncle, her as aunt ; j 

Of their affinity I well may vaunt : 1 

He is a notary, well versed in law, 

Can sign his name, and protests deftly draw. 

In what of those vile creatures Is’grim spoke, 
Your scorn at my expense he would provoke. . 
Relationship with them I quite repel ; ! 

For they are like the very fiends of hell. 

If I then called the old hag ‘Aunt,’ ’twas 
done 

For prudent reasons to myself best known : 

I nothing lost thereby, I fairly own. 

Her honored guest, i sumptuously fared ; 

Or else she might have choked, for aught I 
cared. 

“ You see, my lords, Sir Isegrim and I 
Left the high road and passed a mountain by. 

A cavern in the rear we chanced to mark, 

Deep it appeared, and long, and wondrous 
dark. 

My friend complained, as usual, of a sink- ! 

ing t i 

He’s got a Wolf inside him, to my thinking; j 
For let him eat as much as e’er he will, 

Who ever heard him own he’d had his fill? — ; 
1 said to him : ‘ The inmates of this cave 
Will certainly good store of victuals have ; 

I make no doubt they’ll let us have a share ; 
Most seasonable is our coming here.’ ■* 

But Isegrim replied, * Go in and see ; I 

I ’ll wait for you meanwhile beneath this tree. 
Your social talents no one can deny; 

You make acquaintance easier far than I. 

Go in, good coz ; I’m sure you ’ll be so good , 
To call me, if you meet with any food.’ 

He wanted me to face the danger first ; 

It being more, the dastard ! than he durst. 

“I entered; nor without a shudd’ring 
dread 

Did I the long and sinuous passage thread ; , 

And what I saw— oh ! not for worlds of gold, , 
Would I again that awful sight behold ! — 

A nest of ugly monsters, great and small, 

And their Dam with them, ugliest of them all. 
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With long black teeth bristled her frightful 
jaws, 

Her hands and feet with long and crooked 
claws, 

A long and hairy tail behind she bore ; 

Such a grim wretch I never saw before ! 

Her swart, gaunt children had the strangest 
shapes, 

And looked, for all the world, like goblin 
Apes. 

She gazed upon me with an evil eye ; 

‘Would I were safe out of this house!’ 
thought I. 

Than Isegrim she was a bigger beast ; 

Some of her young too were as big, at least. 
This horrible and hideous brood I found 
Bedded on rotten hay on the dank ground, 
With filth all slobbered o’er. There oozed a 
smell 

On ev’ry side them, as from pitch of hell. 

The honest truth to speak, for I’ll not lie, 

I felt small pleasure in their company ; 

They were so many, and alone was I. 

With mine own bosom then I counsel sought, 
How from this cursed place I might get out. 

I greeted them with many a friendly word ; 
Although such a deceit my soul abhorr’d ; 

But thought it just as prudent to be civil ; — 
E’en as I would be to the very devil. 

I called the old one, ‘Aunt;’ the young ones, 

‘ Cousins,’ 

And gave them tender epithets by dozens. 

‘ May gracious Heaven grant you lengthened 
days ! ’ 

Thus I began ; ‘and prosper all your ways ! 
Are these your children ? But I need not « 
ask ; 

Their likeness it were difficult to mask. 

I vow my very soul with joy it cheers, 

To see them look so well, the little dears ! 

So fresh and nice do you contrive to make ’em, 
Strangers might for the royal children take ’em. 
And grateful am I, as I ought to be, 

That you should thus augment our family, 

And graft such worthy scions on our tree. 

Who has such kinsfolk is most blest indeed ; 
For they may aid him in the hour of need.’ 

As thus lip-honor forth to her I dealt, 

Far different, in truth, from what I felt, 

She, on her side, of me made much ado ; 

Was very civil ; called me ‘ Nephew,’ too ; 
Although the old fool knew, as well as I, 

She bore no kinship to my family. 

I thought, to call her ‘Aunt,* was no great 
crime ; 

Albeit with fear I sweated all the time. 






With kindliest words by her was I address’d: 

4 Reynard, dear kinsman ! welcome, as my 
guest ! 

4 ’Tis very good of you, that I will say, 

To drop in on us in this friendly way. 

From your instructions shall my children gain 
The skill how they to honor may attain.’ 

Her courtesy thus did I cheaply earn ; 

A trifling sacrifice just served my turn ; 
Claiming her kin, though she was so uncouth, 
And holding back some disagreeable truth. 
Most gladly would I then have gone away ; 

But she entreated me that I would stay ; 

4 So short a visit surely you’ll not make ; 

At least some slight refreshment you will 
take ;* 

And saying thus, she brought me heaps of food. 
More than I might describe, all fresh and good ; 
Fish, ven’son, wild-fowl, and all sorts of 
game ; — 

Much did I wonder whence the deuce it came. 
Of all these to my heart’s content I ate, 

And heartily enjoyed the bounteous treat. 

And even when I ’d had my utmost fill, 

She kept on urging me to take more still ; — 
For some there are so over-hospitable, 

Would force their guests eat more than they 
are able. — 

A joint of fine buck ven’son then brought she 
A present for my wife and family. 

I thanked her, as behoved me, for her cheer ; 
She was all gracious; called me 4 Cousin dear;’ 
And said, 4 I hope to see you often here.’ 

I promised all she asked ; indeed I would 
Have promised anything, as matters stood. 

44 At length I managed to get safely off, 
Without an accident, and pleased enough ; 

For nothing found I there, you may suppose, 
Either to gratify the eyes or nose. 

Through the dark gall’ries did I swiftly flee, 
And hastened to the op’ning by the tree : 
There on the greensward Isegrim still lay, 
Sighing and groaning in a grievous way. 

4 How fares it with you, uncle mine ?’ I cried ; 
4 Ah ! nearly dead with hunger he replied. 

I pitied him, and just his life to save, 

The meat I brought to him I freely gave. 

He ate it up with grateful gluttony; 

Though now he has forgotten all, you see. 

His meal concluded, he desired to know, 

Who were the dwellers in the cave below : 

4 What sort of folk are they down there ?’ he 
said ; 

4 And was your entertainment good or bad ?’ 

I told him just the pure and naked truth ; 

The nest was vile, the inmates most uncouth ; 


; In manners wild, uncourteous and rough ; 

To make amends though there was food 
enough : 

! And if he wished himself to have a share, 
i He ’d naught to do but enter boldly there ; 

| Only he must be mindful truth to spare. 

1 4 Though falsehood is almost the worst of 
i crimes, 

Truth is not to be spoken at all times.’ 

| This I repeated to him o’er and o’er, 
i And added sev’ral sage instructions more : 

! ‘ He who unwisely swaggering about truth, 

Has it forever wobbling in his mouth, 

. Is sure to meet with endless grief and woe, 

! And persecution wheresoe’er he go ; 

Others caressed and prosp’rous shall he find ; 
While he in ev’ry place will lag behind.’ 

I fully warned him what he might expect, 

, If he these warnings madly should neglect : 

4 He who but speaks what others like to hear 
Is sure to be respected far and near.’ 
j 44 These are the very words, sire, that I 
spake, 

Both for his guidance, and my conscience’ 
sake : 

But if he chose to act quite contrary 
And suffer’d for it, who to blame but he? 

His locks with age are grizzled, but ’tis plain 
One seeks for judgment under them in vain. 
Such stupid brutes on bluntness lay a stress, 
And disregard all prudence and finesse ; 

And, groping underground with mole-like 
eyes, 

Affect the light of wisdom to despise. 

! The sole advice I pressed on him, forsooth, 
Was not to be too spendthrift of the truth : 
He rudely answered, 4 1 should think I know 
■ How to behave, at least as well as you.’ 
i Into the cave then did he boldly trot ; 

| And you shall hear what welcome there he got. 
i 44 He finds the frightful Dam within her lair, 

| Like some old dotard devil crouching there : 
j The young ones too ! With terror and sur- 
I prise, 

4 Help! help! what hideous Beasts!’ he wildly 
cries ; 

4 Are these your offspring, pray ? Faugh ! how 
they smell ! 

Worse than the slime-engendered spawn of 
hell ! 

Take them and drown them! — that is all 
they’re worth ; — 

Lest the unclean brood overrun the earth ! 

An they were mine, 1 *d have them throttled 
straight ; 

! To catch young devils they might serve as bait ; 
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One need but take them down to some bog’s 
edge, 

And let them hang there, fastened to the 
sedge. 

Bog- Apes indeed ! it is a name that suits 
Their nature well, the nasty, dirty brutes!’ 
The outraged mother answered with a shriek, 
For haste and anger scarce would let her 
speak ; 

* What devil sent this bouncing knave to us? 
In my own house to be insulted thus! 

The vulgar ruffian ! My poor children too ! 
Ugly or handsome, what is that to you ? 
Reynard the Fox, with fifty times your sense, 
A man of knowledge and experience, 

Has only just now left us ; he avow’d 
My young were handsome, and their manners 
good ; 

Nay, e’en to call them cousins he was proud. 
A short time back, and in this very place, 

All this he stated frankly to my face. 

If you they do not please, as they did him, 
Remember you came here of your own whim ; 
Nobody asked you, Gaffer Isegrim !’ 

But he demanded food of her, and said : 

‘ Bring it at once, or I your search may aid ; 

I cannot stand your vanity to please.’ — 

With that he strove upon her store to seize. 
Nor prudent was the thought, or whse the 
deed ; 

But little did he all my cautions heed. 

Upon him, quick a^ thought, herself she 
threw. 

And bit and scratched him, that the blood 
she drew. 

Her children too were all as bad as she, 

And tore and clawed and mauled him fear- 
fully. 

He did not dare return their blows again ; 

But howled and screamed in agony of pain. 
He sought, — the only chance his life to save — 
With hasty steps, the opening of the cave. 

“I saw' him come, with mangled cheeks and 
lips, 

His torn hide hanging dowm in gory strips ; 
One ear was split and bloody w^as his nose ; 

He looked, in short, one wound from head to 
toes. 

I asked, for his condition moved my ruth, 
‘You surely have not gone and spoke the 
truth ?’ 

But he replied : ‘ I said just what I thought. — 
Oh ! to what sad disgrace have I been 
brought ! 

The ugly w'itch ! Ah, would I had her here ! 
I ’d make her pay for my dishonor, dear ! 


What think you, Reynard ? Have you ever 
seen 

So vile a brood ; so nasty and obscene ? 

I told her so, and surely I did right ; 

But straight I lost all favor in her sight. 

I came but badly off, upon my soul ! 

Would I had never seen the cursed hole (' 
Then answered I, ‘You must be mad, I swear ; 
How widely diff’rent my instrudtions were; 
“Your servant, dearest aunt/’ you should 
have said, — 

It never injures one to seem well-bred ; — 

“ The world, I hope, goes ever well with you, 
And your sweet darling little children too. 

The joy 1 feel is more than I can tell 
To see you looking all so nice and well.” — 
But Isegrim impatiently broke in : 

‘ What ! call that bitch my aunt ! those cubs 
my kin ! 

The devil may make off wfith all the fry ; 

He their relationship may claim, not I ! 

Faugh ! but they are a foul and filthy race ! 
Ne’er again may 1 meet them face to face 1* 
“Such were his adlions, such was his re- 
ward ; 

Judge then if I betrayed him, good my lord. 
He can’t deny that what I’ve said is true ; 

At least ’twill not much help him if he do.” 

Then Isegrim replied with wrathful tongue, 
His breast with sense of deep injustice wrung: 
“ What boots this idle w*ar of angry words? 
Can we decide our feud with woman’s swords? 
Right still is right, whate’er the bad pretend! 
And he who hath it, keeps it to the end. 
Reynard now bears himself as vauntingly 
As though the right w’ere his ; but we shall see. 

“ With me you shall do battle ; thus alone 
On which side truth is marshalled shall be 
known. 

A pretty tale forsooth is this you tell 
Of our adventure at the she-Ape’s cell ; 

That I was starving and was fed by you ! 

But in what manner gladly would I know : 

For what you brought me was just naught but 
bone ; 

You best > ourself know where the flesh was 
gone. 

And there you boldly stand, and flout and 
jeer — 

By Heav’n ! but this doth touch mine honor 
near ! 

Suspicions vile your false and slanderous 
tongue 

On my good name and loyalty hath flung ; 
That I, devoid of ’legknce and faith, 

Had compassed and imagined my king’s death: 
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While you to him with idle fables prate 
Of stores and treasures, at a shameless rate. 
Treasures and stores, forsooth ! to my poor 
mind. 

Such wonders will be somewhat hard to find. 
But what doth most my vengeful wrath arouse 
Is the deep shame you’ve done my dearest 
spouse. 

“ For all these grievances, both old and new, 
I will do battle to the death with you. 


They will assist this trial of the right, 

As witnesses of our judicial fight. 

But you shall not escape me anyhow, 

Until our feud is settled ; that 1 vow !” 

Then with himself did Reynard counsel 
take : 

“ Fortune and life are now indeed at stake : 
For big and strong is he ; 1, weak and small ; 
’Twere sad if ill mine efforts now befall; 

Vain then were all my cunning and my skill ; 



Here to your face do I proclaim you are 
A traitor vile, a thief, a murderer ; 

And I will make it good, life against life ; 

And thus, and not by chiding, end our strife. 
What I avouch, I am prepared to prove ; 
Whereof in token here I fling my glove ; 

Thus formally the battle do I wage ; 

Stoop then, if you have heart, and lift my 
gage. 

My sov’ reign liege and all th’ assembled lords 
Have heard and know the import of my words; 


Yet will I hope a good conclusion still. 

Of some advantage I may fairly boast ; 

Since his fore-claws he hath but lately lost : 
And, in the end, unless his passion cool, 

He may perchance be foiled, presumptuous 
fool!” 

Then to the Wolf he boldly thus spake out: 
“ I stuff the traitor’s name back down your 
throat ! 

Charge upon charge against me you devise, 
But I denounce them all as groundless he^ ; 
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You offer battle now, and haply think 
That from the trial 1 in fear may shrink ; 

But long I’ve wished this means my truth to 
prove ; 

The challenge I accept ! Lo ! here my glove !” 

Then Noble, King of Beasts, agreed to hold 
The gages proffered by these champions bold; 
And said, “ Bring forth your sureties now as 
bail 

'That at to-morrow’s fight you shall not fail. 
Both sides I’ve heard, but understand no 
more — 

Nay, less I may say — than I did before.” 

As Is’gritn's sureties stood the Cat and Bear, 
Tybalt and Brum ; those for Reynard were 
Graybeard and Monkie, Martin’s son and heir. 
To Reynard then thus spake Dame Rucke- 
n aw : 

4 ‘ Coolness and prudence now must be your 
law. 

My husband, who is on his road to Rome, 
Taught me a pray’r last time he was at home ; 
Good Abbot Gulpall did the same compose, 
And gave it, as a favor, to my spouse. 

He said it was a prjv’r of wondrous might, 

A saving spell for those about to fight : 

He who, the morning, this should fasting hear, 
Nor pain nor )>eril all that day need fear; 
Vanquished he could not be by any foe, 

Nor death nor wounds of any nature know. 
'This pray’r o’er you to-morrow will I say ; 
Then, nephew dear, be jocund for to-day.” 

44 Thanks, dearest aunt,” said Reynard, 
44 for your care ; 

Deeply beholden ain I for your pray’r; 

But mostly do I trust, and ever will, 

The justice of niv cause, and mine own skill.” 
All night his friends remained with him, 
and sought 

With cheerful chat to scare each gloomy 
thought. 

Dame Ruekenaw, more thoughtful than the 
rest, 

Was ever busied how to serve him best. 

From head to tail ^he had him doselv sheared, 
And then with fat and oil his body smeared ; 
He stood all smooth and sleek from top to toe, 
That he no grip should offer to his foe. 

Then thus she spake: 44 We must be cir- 
cumspect, 

And on all chances of the fight reflect. 
Hearken to my advice: a friend in need, 

Who gives good counsel, is a friend indeed. 
To-night, whate’er you do. before you sleep, 
Of light Liebfrauenmilch drink pottle-deep: 


j To-morrow, when you enter in the lists — 
Attend me well, herein the point consists — 
Wet well your brush — I need not tell you 
how — 

, Then fly upon your unsuspecting foe ; 

Lash at his face, and salve him right i’ th’ eye ; 
His smarting sight will darken instantly : 

This cannot fail to cause him sore distress. 
And in the combat profit you no less. 

Next must you take to flight, as though in fear; 
He will be sure to follow in your rear ; 

You will take heed to run against the wind, 

, While your swift feet kick up the dust behind ; 

So shall his lids be closed with sand and dirt ; 

, Then on one side spring sudden and alert ; 
And while he stops his smarting eyes to wipe, 
Upon them deal another stinging stripe ; 
Thus, blinded, at your mercy shall he be, 

And yours the undisputed victory. 

44 Yourself to rest now, dearest nephew, lay ; 
We will be sure to wake you when ’tis dav. 
But first, as now the midnight hour is past, 
Ere yet you slumber, and while still you fast, 
Your heart to strengthen, should it chance be 
weak, 

Those sacred words of pow’r I’ll o’er you 
speak.” 

j Then both her hands she placed* upon his 
i head, 

And with a solemn voice these words she said : 

4 4 Tiw rof tfo sessap hsir ’ bbig gnidnuos-hgih ! 
Now ev’ry adverse charm you may dely.” 

They laid him then to rest beneath a tree ; 
And there he slept both long and tranquilly, 
j Soon as the morning o’er the hill-tops brake, 
The Beaver came his kinsman to awake ; 

With him the Otter; greeting kind they gave; 
Bade him arise, and bear him bold and brave ; 

, And laughing said, he had no need to shave. 

The Otter brought with him a nice young 
| Duck, 

| And, handing it to Reynard, thus he spoke: 
j 44 For this I've toiled while you were fast 
! asleep ; 

j And it hath cost nie many a parlous leap ; 

I c aught it at the mill near Huenerbrod ; 

Eat it, dear coz ; and may it do you good !” 

“Gra’ mercy for the handsel!” Reynard said, 
With cheerful heart as out he skipped from bed ; 
44 So choice a present I would never slight; 

, I pray that Heav’n your kindness may requite.” 
He ate and drank unto his heart’s content ; 
Then to the lists with all his friends he went ; 
Down to a sandy level near a field, 

, Where the appointed combat should l>e held. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BATTLE. 


W HEN" Reynard thus before the throne ' 
appeared, 

Shorn of hU hair, with oil and ointment 
smeared, 

The good king was so tickled with the sight. 

He could not choose but fairly laugh out- 
right. 

“ Why, Fox, who taught thee such a trick?” 
he cried, 

“ As shave thy hair away, to save thy hide ! 
Reynard the Fox well may they christen thee, 
For all thy life is full of foxerv ; 

No matter how involved may be the scrape, 
Tnou’rt sure to find some loop-hole for es- 
cape.” 

Low :o the king, with reverential mien. 
Bowed Reynard, and still lower to the queen ; 
Then gaylv did he leap the lists within, 

Where waited Isegrim with all his kin ; 

Wno prayed the Fox might find a shameful 
fate, 

And showered upon him words of threat’ ning 
hate. 

The Lynx and Libbard, marshals of the 
list. 

Brought forth the holy relics in a chest ; 

The while, bare-headed, stood the champions 
both, 

The Wolf and Fox, and took the wonted oath. 

With many angry words and scowling looks, 
First Isegrim the Wolf swore ’gainst the Fox: 
He was a traitor, murderer and thief; 

Guilty of ev’ry kind of crime, in brief; 


False unto him and outraging his wife : 

This he would prove against him, life for life. 

Then Reynard swore, upon the other side, 
That Isegrim, the Wolf, most foully lied ; 

A traitor and a perjurer was he. 

While he himself from ev’ry (rime was free. 
Tiie doughty marshals then, ere they with- 
drew. 

Bade both the champions their devoir to do, 
And truly keep the rules of lawful fight : 

And Heav’n in justice would defend the right; 
The lists then duly cleared of ev’rv one. 

Thev left the champions in the micLt alone. 

To Reynard though Dame Rue ken aw drew 
near, 

And. as she passed, thus whispered in his ear: 
“ Remember, nephew, the advice 1 gave ; 

My counsel follow, and your credit save.” 

To her. in cheerful tones, the Fox replies: 

“ Mv heart your kindly warning fortifies ; 

My wiles have carried me through many a 
scrape, 

Through risks of ev’ry kind and ev’ry shape ; 
Nor fear I but they shall assist me now 
To baffle yonder fierce and savage foe. 

Shame upon him and his I look to heap, 
While all my friends shall fame and honor 
i reap.” 

1 Now stand the champions in the lists alone, 
While hushed and still the anxious crowd look 
on. 

Wildlv and savagely, with outstretched claws, 
i With bristling hair, and wide-distended jaws. 
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Reynard the Fox. 

=yFe; 


L’grim, the Wolf, the onset first began. 

And, swift as thought, at his opponent ran. 
The wily Fox dared not the charge abide, 

But, light of foot, sprang actively aside ; 

Nor did he now his aunt’s advice forget ; 

His bushy tail already had he wet ; 

On ev’r\ side thb did he whisk and flirt, 

And so besmear it well with sand and dirt. 
Thought lsegrim, “ I surely have him now 
But Reynard dealt him so severe a blow, 
Across his e\e>, with his bedaggied tail, 

That the Wolf’s sight and hearing ’gan to fail. 
’Twas not the only time this trick he’d 
played ; 

Others tins stinging ointment had essayed ; 
Isegrun’s children he half blinded so, 

As has been hinted at some time ago ; 

And now he hoped to blind the father too. 

Having to ls’grnn’s eves this salve applied ; 
Again the wily Reynard sprang a^ide ; 

And taking ('are to run against the wind. 

He stirred a mighty cloud of dust behind. 
This filled the Wolf’s eyes, that they smarted 
sore ; 

The more he nibbed, they smarted all the 
more ; 

And worse he fared than he had done before. 
Meanwhile the crafty Reynard did not fail 
To pl\ with vigor his assiduous tail ; 

Lashing his adversary left and right, 

Till wholly he deprived him of his sight. 

Faint he became, and dazed, and all confused: 
The wary Fox quick his advantage used ; 
Seeing what tears his straining e\ e-balls wept. 
On his unhappy foe he fiercely leapt ; 

His hide, with teeth and talons, tore and 
gashed. 

And ever with his tail his eyes he lashed. 

While L’grim, senseless, gropes about, the 
Fox, 

With fleering taunts, thus his opponent 
mocks : 

“ Sir Wolf, bethink you well that in your 
time 

You have committed many a heinous crime : 
How many a Lamb and other harmless Beast 
Your maw have furnished with a guilty feast : 
While I have borne the scandal and the blame, 
And your bad deeds have sullied my good 
name ; 

But your iniquities henceforth shall cease ; 
And the poor innocents may rest in peace. 

A boon as gainful ’tis to you. as them. 

Your further guilty progress now to stem ; 
Your onl\ chance is this your soul to save ; 
Yet if m\ pardon \ou will humbly crave, 


And freely own that vanquished now you are, 
I will have mercy, and your life will spare.” 
He said ; and griping hard his foeman’s 
thioat, 

Again his bleeding cheeks he fiercely smote. 
But Is’grim’s strength no longer idle lay ; 

He gave tw T o vig’rous twists, and tore away. 
But Reynard at his face once more lets fly, 
And sharply striking him, tears out an eye : 

A deep and ghastl) wound ! the smoking 
blood 

Adown his cheek in crimson current flow’d. 
“Sec!” quoth the taunting Fox; “he hath 
it now ; 

Avenged am I, and vanquished is my foe !” 
But mad with pain and heedless of his wound. 
The savage Wolf, with one tremendous bound. 
On Re\nard sprang, and bore him to the 
ground. 

His saucy courage now began to quail, 

Hh tricks and cunning nothing might avail ; 
With sudden snap, one of his foremost paws 
The Wolf has seized fast in his griping jaws: 
And Reynard lay half dead with fear and pain. 
While thousand thoughts swarmed darting 
through his brain ; 

Then lsegrim with hot and clammy breath, 
And hollow voice, thus muttered ’tween hb 
teeth : 

“ Thine hour is come ! surrender on the 
spot ! 

Or death, upon the instant, is thy lot. 

Thine hour is come ! it little shall avail 
To scratch the dust up, or bewet thy tail ; 

To shave thy hair; to smear thyself with 
grease ; 

Woe on thee, miscreant ! thou ’st run out thy 
lease ! 

Thou ’st wrought me countless ills; told many 
a lie ; 

Wounded me sorely, and tore out mine eye ; 
But now^, escape thou shalt not ; yield or die !” 
Thought Reynard then : “ This is an evil 
hour ! 

What shall 1 do on earth t’ avoid his pow’r? 
Me, if I yield not, will this savage slay ; 

If I do yield, disgraced am I for a\e. 

I ’\e earned his hate, for I ’ve abused him still. 
With wrong and insult, to my utmost skill. ‘ 
Then, with sweet words and accents sott 
and smooth, 

He strove his fierce opponent’s wrath to soothe : 
“ Hear me, good uncle ! I with jo\ will be 
Your vassal, I and all my family ; 

A pilgrimage with pleasure, for your sake. 
Unto the Holy Sepulchre I’ll make; 
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j ’ll visit ev’ry church upon my track, 

And endless absolutions bring you back; 

Your soul to benefit these cannot fail ; 

Your blessed parents too they may avail ; 
Though they may now be in a better place ; 
Who Is there does not need a saving grace? 

I’ll honor you, a*, though the pope you were ; 
The deepest and most solemn oaths will swear, 
That 1 nnself and all my relatives 
Shall do you homage for our goods and lives ; 
And suit and service will we > ield to you, 

More than to our liege king we even do, 

“ lake then my offer, uncle, while you may ; 
And all the land shall quickly own your sway: 
All that I catch myself, to you I’ll bring; 

Fish, Fowls, Ducks, Geese and Pigeons— 
everything ! 

Yourself, vour wife and children, of all pelf 
Shall have first choice, crc I will taste myself. 
Your safety will I watch with anxious eye, 

That harm or danger ne’er approach you nigh. 
Thev call me cunning, powerful are you ; 
Together what great things may we not do ! 
What a con fed’ racy were this of ours ! 

Wisdom and strength! who could withstand 
such pow’rs ! 

To join together thus though, but to fight — 
That, dearest uncle, never can be right ! 

Tins combat I had done my best to shun, 

If but it might with honor have been done. 
But, as the public challenge came from you, 
What, in the name of honor, could I do? 

M\ courtesy I've carried such a length, 

1 ’ ve not put forth one quarter of my strength : 
For to myself I said, ‘ Now, have a care ; 

It U but right you should your uncle spare.’ 
Had I but given way to hate or spleen, 

How different the issue might have been ! 

You have not suffered much; if your poor 
eye 

Have met with an untoward injury, 

It hap|>ened by the purest accident, 

For which, with all my soul, do I lament. 

1 know a simple and a certain cure, 

In which you shall participate, be sure : 

Or if the hurt be greater than my skill, 

You’ll have one comforting advantage still : 

If you at any time would fain repose, 

Only one window will you have to close; 
While we, unless we always keep awake, 

A double trouble have to undertake. 

“ Bethink you then, dear uncle; all my kin 
Shall kneel before your feet, my grace to win : 
Here, in full court, my children and my wife 
From you shall pray my pardon and my life. 
Here will I even publicly declare, 


1 The crimes I charged you with but slanders 
! were ; 

1 That I have grossly lied ; nay, I will vow, 

; That naught against your character I know ; 
That, for all future time, I never will 
Or breathe or think against you aught of ill. 

4 4 This freely will 1 do to soothe your ire : 
What expiation can you more desire? 

Kill me ; and where will be the slightest good? 
My friends and kindred will keep up the feud. 
Spare me; and think how in renown you rise; 
For all will deem you generous and wise. 

Prove thus how truly noble i* \our mind ; 
Another chance you may not quickl) find. 

But do your pleasure ; for \oti will, I see : — 
To live or die is all the same to me !” 

44 False F'ox !” replied the savage Wolf; 
44 how fain 

Thou from my grapple would ’st be loose 
again ! 

But were the world one lump of fire-tried gold, 
And offered here, my vengeance to withhold, 

I would not, base dissembler, let thee go : 
What value are thine oath^, full well 1 know. 
What for thy friends or kindred do I care? 
Their enmity methinks I well may bear. 

Well might’ st thou at my silly weakness scoff, 

, If protestations now could get thee off. 

Of thy forbearance thou didst boasting speak ! 

| How is’ t mine eye hangs bleeding on my 
cheek ? 

By thine infernal claws is not my hide 
In twenty places scored and scarified ? 

When panting I was worn almost to death, 
What leisure didst thou grant to fetch my 
breath ? 

Pardon and mercy ! That is not the way 
That injury and insult I repa\ ! 

Me thou hast basely wronged ; and mv poor 
wife — 

Ah ! thou shah pay the forfeit with thy life !” 
Thus spake the Wolf; the crafty Fox mean- 
while, 

Who saw that nothing could be gained by 
guile, 

Using the other hand he still had free, 
Gripped hold of his opponent savagely ; 

And in so verv sensitive a part. 

The startled Wolf howled with the sick’nmg 
smart. 

Swift then the Fox withdrew his other paw 
From the huge chasm of that portentous jaw ; 
With both his foeman hard and fast he 
clenched, 

And lugged and scratched and haled and 
nipped and wrenched, 
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That Isegrim screamed out, till blood he spate, 
And brake with pain into a seething sweat. 

Glad Reynard deemed his conquest now 
secure ; 

Yet, tooth and nail, held firm, to make all 
sure ; 

While the Wolf, spent and sprawling under- 
most, 

Stifled and blind, himself gave up for lost. 
The sanguine stream in copious currents flows, 
Adown his beard, from eyes and mouth and 
nose. 

Oh ! not for heaps of wealth and boundless 
gold. 

The triumph of that hour had Reynard sold ! 
The more hL foe grew faint and weak, the 
more 

He griped and pinched and bit and clawed 
and tore ; 

I’ th* dust the Wolf rolled, with dull, hollow 
sobs, 

Gestures unseemly and convulsive throbs. 

With wailings loud his friends the monarch 
prayed 

He would command the combat might be 
stayed ; 

The king replied : “ E’en so then let it be, 

If you all wish it ; ’ tis all one to me.” 

Then Noble bids the marshals of the list 
To cause the champions from the fight desist. 
The Lynx and Libbard quick are at their 
post, 

And Reynard as the conqueror thus accost : 

“ Enough ! the king doth now his mandate 
send 

The combat shall conclude, the strife shall 
end. 

He wills you spare the life of Isegrim, 

And leave the issue of the day to him. 

If either of the twain should lose his life, 

We all had reason to regret the strife. 

The vi&’ry, Reynard, rests with you ; we own 
That you right nobly your devoir have done ; 
And have from all golden opinions won.” 

Then Reynard said : “ To all my thanks I 
p a y ; 

And gladly will the king’s behests obey ; 

Too proud to do whatever he require: 

Victor 1 what triumph can I more desire? 

But that my cause I may not prejudice 
I humbly crave to ask my friends* advice.” 

Then Reynard’s friends with one accord 
replied : 

“ We think it best the king were satisfied.” 
And round him gathered in tumultuous flocks 
The relatives of the vuftorious Fox ; 


1 The Beaver and the Otter and the Ape, 

With Gra\ beard, wished him joy of his escape*. 
And many greeted him as friends, of those 
Who heretofore had been his dearest foes; 
The Squirrel and the Weasel and the Stoat, 
The Ermine too, and some of lesser note, 
Who formerly would scarcely speak his name, 
Kindred with him are now too glad to claim. 

: In fine, he found no end of relatives, 

: Who brought with them their children and 
their wives ; 

: While great and little w r ith each other vie, 

To lavish compliments and flattery. 

! In the world’s circle fares it ever thus; 
Good wishes rain upon the prosperous ; 

But the unfortunate or needy man 
: May e’en get through his troubles as he can. 
So fares it now ; and all the courtiers strive 
How honor to the victor they may give. 

! Some sing ; some play the flute ; the hautboy, 
j some ; 

! Some blow the trumpet ; others beat the drum ; 
' And his now’ num’rous friends in chorus cry: 
Hail ! happy day of joy and victory ! 

Hail ! conqu’ring hero ! unto whom we trace 
The honor and renown of all our race. 

How did we grieve when wounded there you 
! lay ! 

How glad we greet the issue of the fray !** 
And Reynard answered : “ Thanks, my 

worthy friends ; 

1 For all I’ve borne your kindness makes 
1 amends:” 

Then, while behind in swarming crowds they 
prest, 

Marched onward with the marshals of the list ; 
And thus with acclamations loud they bring 
The conqueror in triumph to the king. 

‘ So soon as they arrived before the throne, 

1 The I'ox with humble bearing knelt him 
! down ; 

But the good monarch motioned him to rise, 
And then addressed him thus, in gracious 
wibC : 

“ The day is yours by right of vidtory ; 

And from all forfeit we pronounce you free. 
With all our barons counsel shall be ta’en, 

So soon as Isegrim is whole again : 

Then will we judge the cause as best we may. 
The matter is concluded for to-day.” 

“ Your resolution, sire,” with bow profound 
Said wily Reynard, 4 4 is both wise and sound. 
Whate’er be the opinions of the rest, 

■ Yours must prevail ; for ever you know best. 

“ How many here conspired to lay me low, 

, And lied, to gratify my pow’rful foe 1 




When I was hardest pressed by Isegrim, 

How they all clamored then — ‘ Down, down 
with him !* r 

All to delight the Wolf! for all could see 
I stood not in your favor high as he. 

They little thought how the affair would 
end : — 

And each of these is now my worthy friend. 

“ Such knaves are like unto a pack of 
Hounds, 

Whom once 1 noted in a rich man’s grounds; — 
For a true story, sire, is this I tell, 

Though it commenceth like a parable. — 

In group they waited round the kitchen 
door, 

Where oft-times they had been regaled be- 
fore, 

In eager expedlation some stray bone 
Might by the scullion’s kindness forth be 
thrown. 

A piece of flesh the foremost of the lot 
Contrived to pilfer smoking from the pot ; 
With his rich booty quick he hurried off; 

But not, unluckily, quite quick enough : 

For the vexed scullion, when the theft she 
spied, 

Flung all the boiling water on his hide. 

He kept his booty though, despite the. pain, 
And his expedant comrades joined again. 
They to each other cried : 4 Why, only look ! 
How our dear friend is favored of the cook !’ 
They cringed to him and fawned in various 
ways, 

And spoke no end of nonsense in his praise. 

‘ All mighty fine !* the scalded Hound replied ; 
4 But ere you judge, first hear the other side. 
Worthy of envy you my state may find, 

As seen in front ; but, look at me behind.’ 
And saying this his back to them he turned, 
And showed his rump naked as though ’twere 
burned. 

Seeing his hairless hide all creased and shrunk, 
Great fear fell on them, and away they slunk ; 
They left him standing there all bare and 
lone ; 

And not one ventured back to seek a bone. 

44 Such is the fate, sire, of the covetous ; 
They prosper and they perish ever thus : 

In pow’r they find no lack of eager friends, 
Who fawn upon them for their selfish ends ; 
With kind indulgence all their foibles treat, 
Because their mouths are haply full of meat : 
From all they look for and receive respect : 
For who will dare the prosp’rous to negledt ? 
Allies in old and young alike they find, 

Until misfortune falls on them behind : 


I Their enviable lot then alters quick, 

Their former friends to them no longer sti( k ; 

; But right and left fall off, like scalded hair, 
i And leave them in their sorrow, lone and 
bare ; 

Or as that sycophantic pack of Hounds 
Forsook their comrade, when they saw his 
wounds. 

“ Ah ! sire, all humble though he be, and 
weak, 

Shall none of Reynard thus have cause to 
speak. 

i I set some value on my honest name ; 

My friends through me shall never come to 
shame. 

One only mission have I to fulfil : 

To learn and execute my sov’ reign’s will.” 

44 What need more words?” thus did the 
1 king reply ; 

44 We comprehend the matter perfectly. 

To you as a free baron we restore 
All privileges you e’er held before. 

; Henceforth at court our favor shall you meet, 
And at our privy council take your seat. 

1 To pow’r and honor will we raise you up ; 
And you shall well deserve it, as we hope. 
Whatever faults are charged on you, ’Us clear 
We never can afford to miss you here. 

Of all your peers none can above you rise, 

If only you prove virtuous as wise. 

No fresh complaints against you will we hear, 
No matter what complainants may appear. 
Nay, to evince our confidence still more. 

We now appoint you lord high chancellor; 
And here our seal deliver to vour hand ; 

That what you do or write, throughout the 
land, 

Shall be as writ or done bv our command.” 
While all th’ assembled peers to Reynard 
bow’d, 

And wished him joy with gratulation^ loud ; 
Thus to the king he spake: “These honors, 
sire, 

Are more than I deserve, or dared desire. 

But by my deeds 1 ’ll prove my grateful mind ; 
P'or words are, at the best, but idle wind.” 

How t it with Isegrim meanwhile did fare, 
Shall in a few brief words be made appear. 
Still in the lists he lay upon the ground, 

Faint and bega^hed with many a ghastly 
wound. 

His wife and friends all hastened to him 
there ; 

Tybalt the Cat came with the shaggv Bear ; 

, These to his kin and children gave their aid ; 

| The wounded Wolf they on a litter laid, 
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Well bolstered round, to keep him warm, with \ 
hay ; i 

And bore him, moaning, from the field 
away . 

They seardi his wounds, and count one 
score and six ; 

And Leeches come and bandages affix, 

And with rare unguents all hi> limbs anoint, 

For sprained was he and lame in ev’ry joint ; 
And herb^ they rub of pungent qualities 
Into his eyes and nose, to make him sneeze. 
And they consulted long, and did their best 
To calm his friends and give their patient 
rest. 

He slept at length, but not as they could 
wish ; j 

His slumbers were disturbed and feverish ; 

And when he woke, ’twas with a burning 
brain, 

Unto a mingled sense of shame and pain. 

So poignant and so deep his feelings were, 

He howled aloud with anguish and despair. i 

And Gieremund, his all but widowed wife, i 

Watched o’er the ebb and flow of her lord’s , 
life ; ; 

His sufferings stirred up all her sympathies, 

And with her sobs and groans she answered 
his ; 

And looking at her own and children’s doom, 
She saw the future shrouded o’er with gloom ; 
And no bright prospects in the distance loom. 

But Reynard’s friends loud songs of triumph , 
raise, 

Till he is almost tired of his own praise. 

In highest spirits then he left the court ; 

The king had granted him a brave escort ; 

And, when he took his leave, was pleased to 
say : 

“ We trust you will not long remain away.” 

Then did the Fox before the monarch 
kneel, 

Saying: “Ah! could I speak the thanks I 
feel 

To you, sire, and my gracious lady dear, 

And, I may add, to everybody here! 

Ma\ Heav’n eternal blessings on you shower; 
Would to confer them were but in my power. 

“And now with grateful, though with 
humble heart, 

I crave your kind permission to depart ; 

And to my wife and children home return, 
Who still with anxious tears my absence 
mourn,” 

“Depart in peace!” replied the mighty 
king; 

“ And fear not any man or any thing.” 


So Reynard left with all his kin ; two score 
There were who w’ith him journeyed, if not 
more. 

All full of triumph and of joy they are, 

And in their kinsman’s glory hope to share. 
While he himself his transports no way veils; 
But stalks as proud as though he had two 
tails ; 

To think he’d w’on such honor by sheer wit, 
And how the bravest use to make of it. 

“This realm henceforth (thus to himself 
thought he) 

On true Fox principles shall governed be, 

By members only of my family, 

A certain truth the wwld may thus behold, 
How much more wisdom is of w'orth than 
gold.” 

1'hus he, with all his friends as an escort, 
Reached Malepartus, his domestic fort. 

He thanked them for the sympathy they’d 
shown, 

When he in peril’s hour had stood alone ; 

And promised all their kindness to repay: 
Then they departed, and w r ent each his way. 
His dwelling then he entered, w'here he 
found 

His wife and children haply safe and sound. 
How Ermelyne rejoiced to see her lord 
To her fond arms alive and well restor’d ! 

And earnestly she prayed him to relate 
By what good chance he ’scaped his threat- 
ened fate. 

Reynard replied : “ It w*as not chance, dear 
wife, 

But skill and cunning that have saved my 
life. 

Again with Noble reconciled am I ; 

Ne’er in his favor have 1 stood so high. 

He’s called me to his council as of yore, 

And in full court has named me chancellor ; 
Has given into my keeping the great seal ; 
And henceforth I shall rule the commonweal. 

“ The Wolf have I in battle overcome ; 

In future are his lips forever dumb ; 

Wounded he lies, disabled and disgraced ; 

My marks of vengeance on him have I placed. 
Her streams of sorrow' may his wife unsluice ; 
Henceforth her husband is of little use. 

But nothing shall I grieve on that account ; 
Vanquished is he, and I, lord paramount. 

Be of good cheer, then, love; for happy hours 
The future hath in store for us and ours.” 
Great was the vixen’s gladness; while her 
boys 

Their sire half deadened with their frantic 
joys. 




They frisked and sprang about on ev'ry 
side ; 

k *0 happy day ! O joyful hour !” they cried ; 

Who upon earth so fortunate as we? 

For honored through our father shall we be. 
Our enemies we now may set at naught. 

And have it our own way, as Foxes ought.” 

Now Reynard lives in honor and in state ; 
Then let us all his wisdom imitate ; 

Eschew the evil and select the good : 


This moral points our tale, when understood. 
The truth with fables hath the poet mixed, 
That virtue in your hearts may be infixed ; 
And you who pui chase and peruse this poem 
May see the ways o’ th’ world, and learn to 
know ’em ; 

As it has been, is now, and aye will be. — 
Here then ends Reynard’s life and historv ; 
And with a bow we here lay down our pen. 
The Lord preserve us evermore. Amen ! 
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N the unhappy pe- 
riod, so fruitful 
in disasters to 
Germany, to Eu- 
rope, and indeed 
to the whole 
world, when the 
French army 
overran the Con- 
tinent, a family 
of distinction 
was compelled 
to forsake their 
property on the 
first invasion, 
and to fly be- 
yond the Rhine. 
They sought to escape those calamities to 
which persons of noble birth were inevitably 
exposed, in whom it was considered criminal 
to be descended from an honorable line 
of ancestors, and to inherit those privileges 
and possessions which the virtues or the 
valor of their forefathers had bequeathed to 
them. 

The Baroness of C— — — , a widow lady of 
middle age, distinguished for every domestic 
virtue which could promote the comfort or in- 
dependence of her family, evinced, upon the 
occasion of this unforeseen calamity, the most 
noble spirit of activity and resolute determi- 
nation. Brought up amid a wide circle of ac- 
quaintance, and already experienced, to some 
extent, in the reverses of life, she was con- 
sidered perfeCt in her private and domestic 
character ; and she was remarkable for the 
real delight which she ever felt in the aCtive 


employment of her faculties. Indeed, the 
great purpose of her life seemed to consist in 
rendering services to others, and it is easy to 
suppose that her numerous friends never failed 
to provide her with employment. She was 
summoned, at the time we speak of, to take 
the lead of a little band of emigrants. Even 
for this duty she was prepared ; and the same 
solicitous though cheerful temper, which had 
invariably distinguished her at home, did not 
forsake her in this hour of general terror and 
distress. But cheerfulness was not an entire 
stranger to our band of fugitives; many an 
unexpected incident and strange event afforded 
occasion for the indulgence of mirth and laugh- 
ter, of which their easily-excited minds readily 
took advantage. The very flight itself was a 
circumstance well calculated to call out the 
peculiar character of each individual in a re- 
markable manner. The mind of one, for in- 
stance, was distraCled by vain fear and terror ; 
another fell a prey to idle apprehensions ; and 
the extravagances and deficiencies, the weak- 
ness, irresolution, or impetuosity which was 
on all sides displayed, produced so many in- 
stances of vexation and bad temper that the 
real trouble of the whole party afforded more 
mirth than an aCtual tour of pleasure could 
possibly have occasioned. 

As we may sometimes preserve our compo- 
sure, even during the performance of a farce, 
without smiling at the most positive drolleries, 
though we find it impossible to restrain our 
laughter when anything absurd occurs in the 
representation of a tragedy, so in this real 
world, the generality of accidents of a serious 
nature are accompanied by circumstances 
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either ridiculous at the moment or infallibly 
productive of subsequent mirth. 

We must observe that the baroness’s eldest 
daughter, Louisa, a cheerful, lively, and, in 
her hour of prosperity, an imperious young 
lady, had to endure an unusual degree of suf- 
fering. She is said to have been quite over- 
whelmed with terror at the first alarm, and, 
in her distraction and absence of mind, to 
have packed together the most useless things 
with the greatest seriousness, and actually to 
have made an offer of marriage to one of the 
old servants of the establishment. 

She defended herself for this step with much 
obstinacy, and would not allow her intended 
to be made a subjeCt of ridicule. In her 
opinion she suffered enough from her daily 
fear of the allied army, and from the appre- 
hension that her wished-for marriage might be 
delayed, or even frustrated, by a general en- 
gagement. 

Her elder brother, Frederick, who was a 
youth of decisive character, executed his 
mother’s orders with precision and exactitude, 
accompanied the procession on horseback, and 
discharged, at times, the various duties of 
courier, conductor and guide. The tutor of 
the baroness’s younger son, who was a well- 
educated young man, accompanied her in her 
carriage ; whilst Uncle Charles and an elderly 
clergyman, who had long been an indispensa- 
ble friend of the family, followed in another 
vehicle, which was also occupied by two fe- 
male relations, one young, the other some- 
what advanced in years. The servants fol- 
lowed in an open carriage, and the procession 
was closed by a heavily-packed wagon, which 
occasionally loitered behind. 

The whole party, as it is easy to suppose, 
had abandoned their dwellings with great re- 
luctance, but Uncle Charles had forsaken his 
residence on this side of the Rhine even more 
unwillingly than the others ; not that he had 
left his mistress behind, as one might, perhaps, 
have conjeCtured from his youth, his figure, 
and the warmth of his nature : he had rather 
been seduced by the brilliant phantom, which, 
under the denomination of freedom, had se- 
cured so many adherents, first in secret, then 
in public, and which, notwithstanding that she 
was a harsh mistress to some, was all the more 
devotedly honored by the others. 

Just as lovers are generally blinded by their 
passion, did it happen in the case of Uncle 
Charles. They pant for the possession of a 
single happiness, and fancy that for this they 


can endure the privation of every other bless- 
ing. Position, fortune and all advantages 
vanish into nothing, compared with the one 
benefit which is to supply their place. Pa- 
rents, relatives and friends are now looked 
upon as strangers. One desire fills and ab- 
sorbs their whole being, to which everything 
else is to give way. 

Uncle Charles abandoned himself to the in- 
tensity of his passion, and did not conceal it 
in his conversation. He thought he might 
express his conviction the more freely because 
he was of noble birth, and although the second 
son, yet the presumptive heir to a noble for- 
tune. Even this fortune, which was to be his 
future inheritance, was at present in the ene- 
my’s hands, by whom it had been shamefully 
wasted. But, in spite of all this, Charles could 
not hate a nation which promised such advan- 
tages to the world at large, and whose princi- 
ples he approved, according to his own admis- 
sion and the evidence of some of his associates. 
He constantly disturbed the peace of the little 
community (seldom as they enjoyed such a 
blessing) by an indiscriminate praise of every- 
thing, good or bad, which happened amongst 
the French, and by his noisy delight at their 
success. By this means he irritated his com- 
panions, who felt their own grievances doubly 
aggravated by the malicious triumphs of their 
friend and relation. 

Frederick had been already engaged in fre- 
quent disputes with him, and latterly they had 
ceased to hold communication with each 
other. But the baroness, by her prudent man- 
agement, had secured his moderation, at least 
for a time. Louisa gave him the greatest 
trouble, for she often used the most unfair 
methods to cast a slur upon his character and 
judgment. The tutor silently pronounced 
him right ; the clergyman silently pronounced 
him wrong; and the female attendants, who 
were charmed with his figure and his liberality, 
heard him with delight, because, ^whilst they 
listened to his ledtures, they could honorably 
fix upon him those loving eyes, which, until 
that time, had ever been modestly bent upon 
the ground. 

Their daily necessities, the obstacles of the 
journey, and their disagreeable quarters, gen- 
erally led the whole company to a considera- 
tion of their immediate interests; and the 
great number of French and German fugitives 
whom they constantly met, and whose con- 
duct and fortunes were various, often made 
them consider how much occasion existed at 
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such times for the practice of every virtue, but 
particularly of liberality and forbearance. 

The baroness, upon one occasion, observed 
aloud that nothing could show more clearly 
the deficiencies of men in these virtues than 
the opportunity afforded for their exercise, by 
occasions of general confusion and distress. 
Our whole constitution, she maintained, re- 
sembled a ship chartered in a season of tem- 
pest to convey a countless crowd of men, old 
and young, healthy and infirm, across a stormy 
sea ; but only in the hour of shipwreck could 
the capabilities of the crew be displayed : an 
emergency when even the good swimmer often 
perished. 

Fugitives, for the most part, carry their 
faults and ridiculous peculiarities along with 
them, and we wonder at this circumstance. 
But as the English traveller never leaves his 
tea-kettle behind in any quarter of the globe, 
so are the generality of mankind invariably 
accompanied by their stock of proud preten- 
sions, vanity, intolerance, impatience, obsti- 
nacy, prejudices and envy. Thus, the thought- 
less enjoyed this flight as they would have 
enjoyed a party of pleasure, and the discon- 
tented required, even now in their moments 
of abjeCf poverty, that their every want should 
be supplied. How rare is the display of that 
pure virtue which incites us to live and to 
sacrifice ourselves for others ! 

In the meantime, whilst numerous acquaint- 
ances were formed, which gave occasion to 
reflections of this nature, the season of winter 
was brought to a close. Fortune once more 
smiled on the German arms, the French were 
again driven across the Rhine, Frankfort was 
relieved, and Mainz was invested. 

Trusting to the further advance of our vic- 
torious troops, and anxious to take possession 
of a part of their recovered property, the 
family we speak of set out for an estate which 
lay in one of the most beautiful parts of the 
country, on the right bank of the Rhine. We 
can hardly describe the rapture with which they 
once more beheld the silver stream flowing 
beneath their windows, the joy with which 
they took possession of every part of their 
house, and hailed the sight of their well- 
known furniture, their old family pictures, 
and of every trifle which they had long given 
up as totally lost ; and they indulged the fond- 
est anticipations of finding everything flourish- 
ing as heretofore on their side of the Rhine. 

The arrival of the baroness was scarcely 
announced in the village when all her former 


acquaintances, friends and dependants has- 
tened to welcome her, to recount the various 
vicissitudes of the last few months, and, in 
more than one instance, to implore her advice 
and assistance. 

In the midst of these interviews she was 
most agreeably surprised by a visit from the 
Privy Councillor S. and his family, a man 
who from his earliest youth had followed busi- 
ness as a pursuit of pleasure, and who had 
both merited and acquired the confidence of 
his sovereign. His principles were firm, and 
he indulged his own peculiar notions upon 
many subjects. He was precise both in his 
conversation and conduCt, and required others 
to be the same. A dignified deportment was, 
in his opinion, the highest virtue a man could 
possess. 

His sovereign, his country and himself had 
suffered much from the irruption of the French. 
He had experienced the despotic character of 
that nation, which was perpetually boasting 
of justice, and had felt the tyranny of men 
who always had the cry of freedom on their 
lips. He had observed, however, the general 
consistency of character which prevailed, and 
had marked how many persons witnessed with 
feelings of angry disappointment the substitu- 
tion of mere words for practice and of empty 
appearance for reality. The consequences to 
be expeCted from an unfortunate campaign 
did not escape his acute penetration, any more 
than the results of the general maxims and 
opinions we have quoted ; though it must be 
admitted his view’s upon all subjects w r ere 
neither cheerful nor dispassionate 

His wife, who had been an early friend of 
the baroness, after the experience of so much 
adversity, found a perfect paradise in the 
arms of her former companion. They had 
j grown up together, had been educated to- 
| gether, and had always shared each other’s 
| confidence. The early inclinations of their 
j youth, their more important matrimonial in- 
! terests, their joys and cares and domestic 
anxieties, had always been communicated, 
either personally or by correspondence, as 
they had for years maintained an uninter- 
rupted intimacy with each other ; but this was 
! at length broken by the general troubles of 
. the eventful times. Their present intercourse 
! was, for this reason, the more affectionate, 

1 and their interviews the more frequent ; and 
. the baroness observed with pleasure that the 
I intimacy of Louisa w r ith the daughters of her 
I friend w*as daily increasing. 
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Unfortunately, however, the complete en- 
joyment of the delightful neighborhood around 
was often disturbed by the roar of cannon 
which was heard in the distance, sometimes 
loudly and sometimes indistinctly, according 
to the point of the wind. Moreover, it was 
impossible to avoid conversations upon polit- 
ical subjects, which were introduced by the 
perpetual rumors of the day, and which gen- 
erally disturbed the temporary tranquillity of 
society, as the various ideas and opinions of 
all parties were usually propounded without 
reserve. 

And as intemperate men seldom refrain 
from wine or injurious food on account of 
their experience of the evil consequences 
which such enjoyments occasion, so, in this 
instance, the several members of the society 
we speak of, in place of imposing restraint 
upon their conversation, abandoned them- 
selves to the irresistible impulse of vexing 
each other, and thus eventually opened a 
channel of most disagreeable reflections. 

We can readily suppose that the privy coun- 
cillor adopted the opinions of those who ad- 
vocated the old regime , and that Charles took 
the opposite side, m expectation that the ap- 
proaching changes would heal and reanimate 
the old shattered constitution of the country. 

The conversation was carried on at first 
with some degree of moderation, particularly 
as the baroness sought, by her well-timed and 
graceful interruptions, to maintain the balance 
equal between both parties ; but when the im- 
portant crisis of the conversation arrived, and 
the investment of Mainz was about to change 
to an actual siege, and the fears of all in- 
creased for that beautiful city and its aban- 
doned inhabitants, both sides asserted their 
opinions with unrestrained violence. 

The members of the clubs who had re- 
mained in the town were particularly dis- 
cussed, and each expressed his hope of their 
liberation or punishment, according as he 
approved or condemned their conduCf . 

Amongst the latter class was the privy 
councillor, whose observations were espec- 
ially displeasing to Charles, as he assailed the 
sound judgment of those people, and charged 
them with a thorough ignorance of the world 
and of themselves, 

“ What blind dolts they must be,” he ex- 
claimed, one afternoon when the discussion 
became warm, “ to think that a great nation, 
employed in an effort to suppress its own 
internal commotions, and which in sober mo- 


ments has no other objefl than its own pros- 
perity, can look down upon them with any 
sort of sympathy. Used as temporary tools, 
they will be thrown away at last or utterly 
neglected. How grossly they err in thinking 
that they will ever be admitted into the ranks 
of the French nation. 

“ Nothing is more ridiculous to the strong 
and powerful than to see weakness and in- 
efficiency setting up its pretensions to equality, 
wrapped in the obscurity of its own fancies 
and in the ignorance of itself, its powers and 
its qualities. And can you suppose that the 
great nation, with that good fortune with 
which it has been hitherto favored, will be 
less haughty and overbearing than any other 
royal conqueror ? 

“ Many a person who now struts about in his 
municipal robes and gaudy attire will heartily 
curse the masquerade when, after having as- 
sisted to oppress his own countrymen, by a 
new and disadvantageous change of things, 
he finds himself at last, in his new character, 
despised by those in whom he wholly confided. 
Indeed, it is my firm opinion that upon the 
surrender of the town, which must soon take 
place, those people will be abandoned or 
given up to us. I hope they will then receive 
their reward in that punishment they so richly 
deserve, according to my opinion, which is 
as unprejudiced as possible. M 

“Unprejudiced! 0 exclaimed Charles with 
vehemence ; “I beg I may never hear that 
word again. How can we so unequivocally 
condemn these men ? Have they not actually 
devoted their whole lives to the old pursuit of 
serving the more favored classes of mankind ? 
Have they not occupied the few habitable 
rooms of the old mansion and toiled dili- 
gently therein ; or rather have they not felt 
the inconvenience of the deserted part of your 
state palace by the obligation of living there 
in a state of misery and oppression ? Uncor- 
rupted by frivolous pursuits, they do not con- 
sider their own occupation to be alone noble ; 
but in silence they deplore the prejudice, the 
irregularity, the indolence and ignorance upon 
which your statesmen build their foolish claims 
to reverence, and in silence they pray for a 
more equal division of labor and enjoyment. 
And who can deny that their ranks contain 
at least some such men of intelligence and 
virtue, who, if they cannot now realize uni- 
versal good, can fortunately aid in modifying 
evil and in preparing for a happy future ? and 
if there be such noble beings amongst them, 
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should we not deplore the approach of that contending parties; and the wife of the pri\} 
evil hour which must destroy, perhaps forever, councillor, w r ho from her estimable qualities 
their fondest anticipations ?’ 1 had acquired some influence over Charles 

The privy councillor, upon this, sneered disposition, interposed also to no enect, more 
with some degree of bitterness at certain particularly as her husband continued to launch 
youths who were in the habit of idealizing his poisoned shafts against youth and mexpe- 
upon practical subjects, whilst Charles was rience, and enlarged upon the especial apti- 
equaily severe upon men whose thoughts were tude of children to play with fire : a dangerous 
merely formed upon antiquated precedents, element which they were wholly unable to 
and who never adopted an v but compulsory control. 

reforms. Charles, forgetting prudence in his anger, 

By reciprocal contradi&ions of this nature now declared openly that he wished every 
the dispute became gradually more violent, I success to the French arms, and called u P^ n 
and every topic was introduced which has for all his countrymen to aid m putting an end to 
so many years tended to dismember society, their general slavery, expressing his convi ion 
In vain did the baroness endeavor to establish that their so-called enemies would protect 
a truce, if not to make peace between the every noble German who should join tnem, 
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would regard them and treat them as their 
own countrymen , and crown them with hon- 
ors, fortune and rewards, in place of sacrificing 
or leaving them in misery. 

But the councillor maintained it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the French would bestow 
a thought upon them, whether they capitulated 
or not ; that they would probably fall into the 
hands of the allies, by whom he hoped they 
would all be hanged. 

Charles was provoked by this speech, and 
expressed his wish that the guillotine might 
find a rich harvest in Germany, and that no 
guilty head might escape. He added some 
cutting observations which were aimed at the 
councillor personally, and were in every sense 
offensive. 

“1 shall take leave of a society,” inter-, 
rupted the latter, “in which everything is 
now slighted which once seemed worthy of 
respe6t. I lament that I should be for the 
second time expelled, and now by a fellow- 
countryman ; but I am well aware that less 
pity may be expected from this new foe than 
from the French themselves ; and I find here 
a confirmation of the old proverb, that it is 
better to fell into the hands of the Turks than 
of renegades.” 

So saying, he rose and left the apartment. 
He was followed by his wife, and a general 
silence ensued. The baroness expressed her 
displeasure in a few words of strong import. 
Charles walked up and down the room. The 
councillor’s wife returned in tears, and stated 
that her husband had given directions for 
leaving, and had actually ordered the carriage. 
The baroness went to pacify him, whilst the 
young ladies wept and kissed each other, dis- 
tressed beyond measure that they were com- 
pelled so suddenly and so unexpectedly to 
separate. The baroness returned without suc- 
ceeding in her wishes. Gradually all those 
troubles approached which it is ever the lot of 
strangers to encounter. The sad moments of 
separation and departure were bitter beyond 
expression. Hope vanished with the appear- 
ance of the post-horses, and the general sorrow 
was redoubled. 

The carriage drove off. The baroness fol- 
lowed it with her eyes full of tears. She left the 
window and sat down to her embroidery frame. 
The silence, and even despair, was universal. 
Charles showed his sorrow by sitting in a corner 
and intently turning over the leaves of a book, 
directing at intervals a melancholy look towards 
his aunt. At length he rose and took his hat, 


as if about to depart, but turned round on 
reaching the door, and approaching his aunt 
he exclaimed, with a countenance truly noble, 
“I have offended you, my dear aunt, I have 
distressed you; but pardon my thoughtless- 
ness ; I acknowledge my fault, and am deeply 
sensible of its sad consequences.” 

“ I forgive you,” replied the baroness ; “I 
entertain no ill feeling towards you — you are 
a good and noble being, but you can never 
repair the injury you have done. Your error 
has deprived me of a friend to whom, after a 
long separation, I had been restored by the 
accident of our joint misfortunes, and in whose 
society I have forgotten much of the misery 
which has pursued and threatens us. She her- 
self, driven from her home under most painful 
circumstances, and long a fugitive, after a 
short repose in the society of old and beloved 
friends, in this delightful spot and comfortable 
dwelling, is again compelled to wander forth ; 
and we lose the company of her husband, who, 
in spite of some peculiarities, is a man of noble 
integrity, possessing an inexhaustible know- 
ledge of society and of the world, of faCts and 
experiences which he is ever ready to commu- 
nicate with the most cheerful and delightful 
willingness. Of all these enjoyments we have 
been deprived by your fault, and how can you 
restore what we have lost?” 

Charles. Spare me, my dear aunt. I feel 
deeply the weight of my fault ; cease to ex- 
plain to me its evident consequences. 

Baroness. Rather contemplate them as 
closely as possible. Talk not of sparing you ; 
only inquire how your mind may be corrected. 
It is not the first time you have erred, nor will 
it be the last. Ye inexplicable men ! cannot 
a common suffering, which brings you together 
under one roof, and confines you in one nar- 
row dwelling, induce you to pradlise forbear- 
ance towards each other? Do you need any 
additional calamities than those which are per- 
petually bursting upon you ? Consider your 
condition, and a €t sensibly and justly towards 
those who, in truth, would deprive you of 
nothing. Restrain your tempers from work- 
ing and fermenting blindly, like some storm 
or other natural phenomenon which disturbs 
the world. 

Charles made no reply. The tutor ad- 
vanced from the window, where he had been 
standing, towards the baroness, and said his 
pupil would improve ; that this event would 
a<5t as a warning, that he should test his prog- 
ress daily, that he would remember the dis- 
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tress the baroness had endured, and would 
afford convincing evidence of the self-restraint 
he could practise. 

Baroness. How easily men deceive them- 
selves, especially in this particular. Authority 
is so delightful a word, and it sounds so noble 
to promise to control ourselves. Men speak of 
it with pleasure, and would persuade us that 
they can seriously practise the virtue. I wish 
I had ever known a man capable of subduing 
himself in the smallest particular. In indiffer- 
ent matters they affedt resolution, as if the loss 
occasioned actual suffering; whilst their real 
desires are considered as supremely essential, 
unavoidable and indispensable. I have never 
known a man capable of enduring the smallest 
privation. 

Tutor. You are seldom unjust, and I have 
never seen you so overpowered by anger and 
disappointment as at present. 

Baroness. Well, I need not be ashamed of 
my anger. When I think of my friend, who 
is now pursuing her journey in discomfort, 
weeping, probably, at the recolle&ion of our 
inhospitality, my heart burns with indignation. 

Tutor. In your greatest trouble I have 
never seen you so agitated and exasperated as 
now. 

Baroness. A small evil, which follows 
closely upon a greater, can fill the cup; 


! though, in truth, it is no small evil to lose a 
friend. 

Tutor. Be comforted, and rely upon our 
improvement, and that we will do all in our 
power to content you. 

Baroness. No ; I shall rely upon none of 
you. But, for the future, I will demand obe- 
dience from all. I will command in my own 
house 

“Command, certainly,” exclaimed Charles, 
“and you shall not have to complain of our 
disobedience.’ * 

“ My severity will scarcely be very harsh,” 
rejoined the baroness with a smile, as she re- 
covered herself ; “ I am not fond of com- 
manding, particularly democrats; but I will 
give you some advice, and make one request.” 

Tutor. Both shall be stridtly observed. 

| Baroness. It would be ridiculous if I 
i thought to impair the interest which you all 
• take in the great events of the world, of which 
; w'e ourselves are indeed the vi<5lims. I cannot 
change the opinions which exist and are es- 
tablished in the mind of each of you, accord' 
ing to his peculiar disposition ; and it would 
be no less harsh than foolish to require you to 
suppress them. But I can demand this at least 
from the circle in which I live, that those of 
similar sentiments shall associate peaceably to- 
gether, and converse m harmony. In your 
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private apartments, during your walks, and 
wherever else you meet, you may communicate 
together at will, support your respective opin- 
ions, and enjoy the gratification of an ardent 
conviction. But, my dear friends, let us not 
forget how much we were accustomed to sac- 
rifice of our own individual opinions, for the 
sake of general harmony, long before these 
new topics became the fashion ; and as long 
as the world lasts we must all, for the general 
benefit, practise some outward self-control. It 
is not, therefore, for the sake of virtue, but in 
the name of common politeness, that I implore 
you now to concede to me a favor, which I 
think I may safely say you have always allowed 
to the veriest stranger. 

It seems to me strange (continued the bar- 
oness) that we should haye so far forgotten 
ourselves. What has become of our polite- 
ness ? It used to be the custom in society to 
avoid topics disagreeable to others. Protest- 
ants, in the company of Catholics, never as- 
serted that church ceremonies were ridiculous; 
and the most bigoted Catholic never main- 
tained, before a Protestant, that the old re- 
ligion afforded the only chance of salvation. 
In the presence of a mother who had lost her 
son, no one displayed the deep delight he 
took in his children, and an inappropriate 
word occasioned general embarrassment. It 
seemed the duty of each to repair the acci- 
dental evil ; but now the very reverse of all 
this seems to be the rule. We appear to seek 
the opportunity of introducing subjects calcu- 
lated to give pain. Oh ! my dear friends, let 
us try and restore the old system. We have 
much to endure already ; and who knows how 
soon the column of smoke by day, or the pil- 
lar of flame by night, may announce the de- 
struction of our dwellings, and of our most 
valued possessions. Let us, at least, forbear 
to announce this intelligence with triumph ; 
let us cease, by our own bitter observations, 
to impress our souls with calamities which it 
is painful enough to endure in silence. 

When your father died, was it your habit to 
renew my grief upon every opportunity by a 
reference to the sad subject? Did you not 
rather avoid all improper allusion to his mem- 
ory, and seek by your love, your silent sym- 
pathy and your incessant attentions to soften 
my sorrow and relieve my pain ? Should we 
not now practise the same kind forbearance, 
which often brings more consolation than the 
offices of aCtive friendship, more particularly 
at this time, when ours is not the grief of an 


individual in the midst of a happy multitude, 
where sorrow disappears amid the general con- 
tent, but the grief of thousands, where but 
few indeed are capable of experiencing an 
accidental or artificial consolation. 

Charles. My dear aunt, you have suffi- 
ciently humiliated us ; may we take your hand 
in token of reconciliation ? 

Baroness. Here it is, on condition that 
you will obey its guidance. We proclaim a 
general amnesty, which we cannot conclude 
with sufficient speed. 

The young ladies, who had all been dis- 
solved in tears since the event we have related, 
now made their appearance, but could not be 
persuaded to be reconciled to Charles. 

“You are welcome, children,” said the 
baroness, addressing them. “We have just 
had a serious conversation, which I trust will 
establish peace and harmony amongst us; 
perhaps it was never more important that we 
should be friends and enjoy even one brief 
portion of the day. Let us make this reso- 
lution, to banish from our conversation all 
reference to the mere events of the time. 
How long have we been deprived of all in- 
struction and entertaining intercourse ! How 
long it seems, dear Charles, since you have 
amused us with accounts of distant lands, 
with whose productions, inhabitants, manners 
and customs you are so well acquainted ! And 
you (continued the baroness, addressing the 
tutor), you have not lately instructed us in 
history, ancient or modern, in the comparison 
of centuries, or of remarkable men. And you, 
young ladies, where are the pretty poems which 
you used to bring forth from their hiding- 
places for the delight of your friends? what 
has become of all your free philosophic ob- 
servations ? Have you no more ambition to 
surprise us with some wonderful mineral speci- 
men, some unknown plant, or remarkable 
inseCt, brought home from your walks, and 
affording occasion for pleasing speculations 
on the mysterious connection of all the pro- 
ductions of nature? Let us restore all those 
charming amusements, by an agreement, a 
resolution, a rule, to be useful, instructive, 
and, above all things, companionable towards 
each other ; for all these advantages we can 
enjoy even in the most extreme adversity. 
Your promise, children.” 

They promised eagerly. “And now I dis- 
miss you,” added the baroness ; “the even- 
ing is fine, amuse yourselves as you please, 
and at supper-time let us enjoy a friendly 
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communion together, after so long an inter* 
nipt ion.” 

The company separated. Louisa alone re* 
mained with her mother. She could not so 
easily forget the misfortune of losing her com- 
panion, and she allowed Charles, whom she 
had invited to accompany her upon a walk, 
to set out alone. For some time the baroness 
and her daughter remained together, when 
the clergyman entered, after a long absence, 
entirely ignorant of what had, in the mean- 
time, happened. Laying by his hat and stick, 
he took a seat, and was about to narrate some- 
thing, when Louisa, pretending to continue a 
conversation with her mother, interrupted his 
intention with the following observations : 

“Some of our company will, I think, find 
the arrangement we have come to rather dis- 
agreeable. When we lived in the country, it 
is true, we were sometimes at a loss for con- 
versation, for it did not happen so often, as 
in town, that a girl could be slandered, or a 
young man traduced ; but still we had an al- 
ternative in describing the follies of two great 
nations, in finding the Germans as absurd as 
the French, and in representing first one, and 
then the other, .as Jacobins and Radicals. But, 
if these topics are forbidden, some of our so- 
ciety will be rendered stupid. * * 

“ Is your observation diredted to me, young 
lady ?’ ’ asked the old clergyman with a smile. 
“You know how ready I am to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the company. For though 
upon all occasions you do credit to your in- 
structors, and every one finds your society 
both amiable and delightful, yet there is a 
certain little malicious spirit within you which, 
notwithstanding all your efforts, you cannot 
entirely subdue, which prompts you to take 
your revenge at my expense. Tell me, gra- 
cious lady,” he continued, turning towards 
the baroness, “what has occurred during my 
absence, and what topics have been forbidden 
to our society ?” 

The baroness informed him of all that had 
taken place. He listened attentively, and then 
observed that “ this regulation would probably 
enable many persons to entertain the company 
better than others.” 

<4 We shall be able to endure it,” said 
Louisa. 

“ Such an arrangement,” he added, “ will 
not be grievous to those who have been ac- 
customed to rely upon their own resources ; 
on the contrary, they will find it pleasant, 
since they can amuse the company with pur- 


suits which they have followed in private. 
And do not be offended, young lady, if 1 
attribute to society the very existence of all 
newsmongers, spies and slanderers. For my 
part I never see persons so lively and so ani- 
mated either at a learned meeting or at a 
public ledture convened for general instruction, 
as in a society where some piece of scandal is 
introduced which refledts on the character of 
a neighbor. Ask yourself, or ask others, what 
invests a piece of news w y ith its greatest charm ? 
Not its importance, nor its influence, but its 
mere novelty. Nothing old is cared for ; nov- 
elty by itself excites our surprise, awakens the 
imagination, gently agitates the feelings, and 
requires no exertion of the reasoning powers. 
Every man can take the most lively interest 
in a piece of news with the least trouble to 
himself ; indeed, since a succession of new 
events carries us rapidly from one circum- 
stance to another, nothing is more welcome 
to the generality of mankind than this induce- 
ment to constant dissipation, and this oppor- 
tunity of venting their spleen and malice in 
an agreeable and varied manner.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Louisa, “you show 
some skill at explanation ; just now you cen- 
sured individuals, at present you condemn 
mankind in general.” 

“ I do not require,” he answered, “that 
you should render me justice ; but this I must 
say, we who depend upon society must aCt 
according to its rules, and it would be safer 
to provoke its resentment than its ennui, by 
requiring it to think or reflect. We must 
avoid everything that would tend to this re- 
sult, and pursue by ourselves in private what- 
ever would prove unpalatable to the public.” 

“By yourselves in private,” said Louisa, 
“many a bottle of wine will, I suppose, be 
drunk, and many a nap taken in the daytime.” 

“I have never,” continued the old clergy- 
man, “set much value upon my own adlions, 
for I know how little I have done for others ; 
but, however, I am in possession of something 
which may, perhaps, afford agreeable relaxa- 
tion to this society, circumstanced as it is at 
present.” 

“To what do you allude?” inquired the 
baroness. 

“Rely upon it,” interrupted Louisa, “he 
has made some marvellous collection of scan- 
dals.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the clergy* 
man. 

“ We shall see,” answered Louisa. 
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“ Suffer him to continue, my dear/* said Clergyman. I suspeCt that you will not 
the baroness; “ and do not accustom yourself find anything in the whole collection which 
to a6i in a hard and unfriendly manner to- may be styled merry. 

wards others even in jest, as they may take it Louisa. And what would you consider of 
ill. We have no need to increase our evil that description ? 

habits by practising them for entertainment. Clergyman. Scandalous dialogues or situ - 
Tell me, my dear friend, of what does your ; ations are my abhorrence. . I objeCt equally 
collection consist? Will it conduce to our ' that common adventures, which are unworthy 
amusement ? Have you been long employed of engaging our attention, should be told with 
about it ? Why have you never mentioned it exaggerated importance ; they excite our ex- 
before?’* peCf ations unduly, in place of giving real 

“ I will give you an account of the whole pleasure to the mind. They make a mystery 
matter/* rejoined the old clergyman. “ I of that which should be wholly unveiled, or 
have lived long in the world, and have paid from which we should altogether turn our eyes, 
much attention to public occurrences. I have Louisa. I do not understand you. You 
neither talent nor inclination for chronicling will, however, relate your stories with some 
great aCtions, and worldly affairs in general degree of elegance. I hope our ears will not 
are troublesome to me ; but amongst the many 1 be offended by any coarse adventures. You 
private histories, true and false, which some- ( must consider us in the light of a ladies’ 
times happen in public, or are related in pri- j seminary, and look for our thanks as your 
vate, there are some which possess a greater recompense. 

attraction than the charm of mere novelty, Clergyman. Nothing of the sort. But, in 
some wdiich are calculated to improve us by truth, you will hear nothing new, particularly 
their moral application, some which display as I have, for some time back, observed that 
at a glance the secret springs of human na- you never miss the perusal of certain criticisms 
ture, and others again whose very absurdities in some of the learned reviews, 
are amusing. Amongst the multitude of oc- Louisa. You are really too bad. 
currences which attraCt our attention and our : Clergyman. You are engaged to be mar- 
malice in ordinary life, and which are as com- I ried, and I therefore pardon you. But I am 
mon as the individuals to whom they relate, I I obliged to show that I also possess arrows 
have noted down a few on account of their | which I know" how to use. 
peculiar character, because they engaged and j Baroness. I see your objeCt plainly, but 
excited my attention and feelings, and the you must let her see it likewise, 
very recollection of them has never failed to Clergyman. Then I must repeat what I 
produce a momentary sensation of pure and said at the beginning of this conversation, 
tranquil pleasure.” But it seems you had not the politeness to pay 

“ I am curious to hear/* said the baroness, attention. 

“ the nature of your anecdotes, and to learn Louisa. What is the use of attention, or 
their peculiar character.” of much argument? Look at the matter in 

“ You may easily suppose,” replied the any light, they will be scandalous stories, in 
clergyman, “ that they are not about disputes some shape or other, and nothing else, 
or family matters. Such things have little in- Clergyman. Must I repeat, young lady, 
teres t except for those who are engaged in that a well-regulated mind only perceives 
them.” scandal, when it reads of wickedness, arro- 

Louisa. And what are yours about? gance, a desire to injure, and an unwilling- 

Clergyman. Why, for the most part, they ness to oblige ; and from such speClacles he 
treat of those emotions by which friends be- should avert his eyes. He finds pleasure in the 
come attached or disunited, happy or miser- narration of trifling faults and failings, and 
able, and by which they are more frequently contemplates with satisfaction those points of 
entangled than improved. the story where good men contend with them- 

Louisa. Indeed ! I suppose you wdll pro- j selves, with their desires and their intentions, 
duce a collection of merry adventures for our where silly and conceited mortals are rebuked, 
instruction and improvement. Excuse me for corrected, or deceived, and where hopes, 
making this observation, dear mamma ; it wishes and designs are disturbed, interrupted 
seems so evident, and it is, of course, allow- and frustrated, or unexpectedly fulfilled, ac- 
able to speak the truth. compiished and confirmed. But on those 
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scenes where accident combines with human 
weakness and inefficiency, he dwells with the 
greatest delight, and none of the heroes whose 
history he authenticates, has either blame to 
apprehend, or praise to expedl from him. 

Baroness. Your introduction excites our 
wish to hear a specimen. We have spent the 
greater part of our lifetime in one circle, and 
have never experienced anything worthy to 
find a place in such a collection. 

Clergyman. Much undoubtedly depends 
upon the observer, and upon the peculiar view 
he takes of occurrences. But, however, I will 
not deny that I have made large extracts from 
old books and traditions. Perhaps you will 
have no objection to see some of your old 
friends with new faces. And this gives me a 
privilege of which I must not be deprived — ■ 
that none of my tales shall be doubted. 

Louisa. But we are not to be prevented 
from recognizing our friends and acquaint- 
ances, or, if we please, from expounding the 
enigma. 

Clergyman. Certainly not. But you will 
allow me, under such circumstances, to pro- 
duce an old folio, to prove that the identical 
occurrence happened, and was made matter 
of record, some centuries ago. And I must 
be permitted to smile when some narration is 
pronounced to be an old fable, though it may 
have taken place amongst ourselves, without 
our being able to recognize the characters. 

Louisa. We shall never begin. Had we 
not better declare a truce for this evening, and 
do you commence a story at once, by way of 
specimen ? 

Clergyman. Permit me, in this instance, 
to be guilty of disobedience. The entertain- 
ment is intended for the whole assembled ' 
company. We must not deprive them of it, 
and I must premise beforehand that whatever 
I have to say possesses no value in itself. But 
when my audience, after some serious occupa- 
tion, wishes for a brief repose, and, already 
sated with good things, desires the addition 
of a light dessert, then I shall be ready, and 
only hope that what I shall provide may not 
prove unpalatable. 

Baroness. In that case we had better 
postpone the amusement till to-morrow. 

Louisa. I am beyond measure curious to 
know what it will be. 

Clergyman. You must not be so, young 
lady ; for high expectations are seldom satis- 
fied. 

That same evening, after dinner, the baron- 


ess retired early to her apartment, whilst the 
rest of the company remained together and 
discussed the many reports which were current, 
and the various incidents which had happened. 
As is generally the case in such circumstances, 
few of them knew what to doubt or what to 
believe. 

The old clergyman had his remedy for such 
an emergency. “I propose,” said he, “as 
the most convenient plan, that we all believe 
implicitly whatever we find pleasant, and that 
we rejedt, without ceremony, whatever we find 
unpleasant, and that we allow everything to 
be true which can prove itself.” 

It was then remarked by some one that men 
generally adted in this way ; and after some 
desultory conversation they commented upon 
that strange propensity of our nature to believe 
in the marvellous. They talked of romances 
and visions; and when the old clergyman had 
promised at a future time to relate some inter- 
esting anecdotes upon these subjedls, Louisa 
exclaimed, “ It will be extremely good of you, 
and you will merit our gratitude by telling us 
a story of that description now, for we are all 
in the proper humor for it ; we shall pay atten- 
tion and be thankful.” Without needing fur- 
ther entreaties, the old clergyman commenced 
at once, as follows : — 

During my residence in Naples an event 
happened which attracted universal attention, 
and with regard to which public opinion va- 
ried exceedingly. Some persons maintained 
that the circumstance had actually occurred ; 
whilst others asserted that, though true in gen- 
eral, it was founded upon a gross deceit. The 
latter class of persons were at further variance 
amongst themselves — they could not agree 
who was the deceiver. Others held it to be 
far from clear that spiritual natures were inca- 
pable of influencing the elements and human 
bodies, and maintained that we were not justi- 
fied in pronouncing every marvellous occur- 
rence to be a fraud or a delusion. But now 
to the fadts themselves. 

At the time I speak of, a singer named An- 
tonelli was the favorite of the Neapolitan pub- 
lic. In the bloom of youth, beauty and tal- 
ents, she was deficient in none of those en- 
chantments by which women can allure and 
captivate, and render a certain class of their 
favorites happy. She was not insensible to 
the charms of love and flattery, but, naturally 
temperate and sensible, she knew how to enjoy 
the delights of both without losing that self- 
respedl which was so essential to her happi- 


ness. The young, the distinguished and the 
rich flocked to her in crowds, but she admitted 
few to her friendship ; and if she pursued her 
own inclination in the choice of her admirers, 
she evinced, upon all occasions, so firm and 
resolute a character that she attached every 
person to her. I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving her upon one occasion, in consequence 
of my close intimacy with one of her especial 
favorites. 

Some years had elapsed ; her friends were 
numerous, and amongst the number were many 
foolish, simple and fickle personages. It was 
her opinion that a lover who, in a certain 
sense, is everything to woman, generally 
proves deficient in those very emergencies 
when she most needs his assistance ; as, for 
example, in the difficulties of life, in domestic 
necessities, and upon the occurrence of sudden 
disasters. In such times she maintained that 
his own self-love often proved absolutely prej- 
udicial to his mistress and his advice became 
positively dangerous. 

Her former attachments were insufficient 
to satisfy her soul. The void required to be 
filled. She wished for a friend, and scarcely 
had she felt this want than she found a youth 
amongst those who sought her favors, upon 
whom she bestowed her confidence, of which 
in every respeCt he seemed worthy. 

He was a native of Genoa, who had taken 
up his residence in Naples to transact the mer- 
cantile business of a firm to which he belonged. 
His natural talents had been improved by a 
most excellent education. His knowledge was 
extensive, his mind and body were sound and 
adlive, and his general conduCt might serve 
as a model, and in his attention to others he 


ever seemed forgetful of himself. He was im- 
bued with the commercial spirit for which his 
native town was distinguished. All his specu- 
lations were upon a large scale. His condi- 
tion, however, was none of the happiest. The 
firm had entered into some unfortunate trans- 
actions, and became entangled in ruinous law- 
suits. Time only increased the difficulties, and 
the anxiety which he endured gave him an air 
of melancholy, which was not unbecoming, 
and made Antonelli still more desirous of his 
acquaintance, from the idea that he stood in 
need of a friend. 

Until now he had only seen Antonelli in 
public, but at his first request she granted him 
the entree to her house, even inviting him to 
visit her-— a favor which he did not fail to ac- 
cept. 

She lost no time in communicating to him 
her confidence and her wishes. He was no 
less surprised than delighted at her proposals. 
She implored him earnestly to be her friend, 
but to make no pretensions to the. privileges 
of a lover. She made him acquainted with 
some embarrassments in which she had be- 
come involved, and his great experience ena- 
bled him to offer advice and assistance for her 
speedy release. In return for this confidence, 
he unfolded to her his own situation, and 
whilst she endeavored to cheer and console 
him, many new plans occurred to him which 
he had not thought of before, and she thus 
appeared to be his adviser, and a reciprocal 
friendship, founded on the highest regard and 
respedl, was established between them. 

Unfortunately we do not always consider 
the practicability of the obligations we incur. 
He had promised to be her friend, and to 


make no pretensions to the privileges of a 
lover But he could not deny that her vis- 
itors 'in that chara&er were not only unwel- 
come to, but were detested by him ; and he 
felt it extremely painful when she thought to 
amuse him with the description of their vari- 
ous characters'. , 

It soon happened, fortunately, or perhaps 
unfortunately, that her heart was again free. 
This was a source of extreme delight to our 
y0U ng friend, who lost no time in entreating 
that the vacant place might be allotted to him. 
With some reludtance she listened to his pro- 
posals. “I fear,” she said, “that in making 
this concession I shall lose my friend.” Her 
anticipation was correa, for scarcely had he 
for a short time filled this double character 
than he found her temper change. As her 
friend he had been content with her respea ; 
as a lover he demanded her affeaion, and as 
an intelligent and accomplished man he sought 
for constant entertainment. But this was more 
than Antonelli expeaed. She was unwilling 
to make an entire sacrifice of herself, and had 
no wish to surrender her absolute liberty to 
any one. She soon adopted ingenious expe- 
dients for curtailing the length of his visits, 
for avoiding his presence, and for making him 
sensible that she would not consent to forego 
her independence for any consideration. 

This discovery was to him a source of the 
greatest misery, and unfortunately the calamity 
did not come alone. His domestic affairs be- 
came more and more involved, and he found 
reason for reproaching himself with having 
always considered his income as inexhaustible, 
and with having negleCted his business in order 
to engage in foreign travel, and to make a 
greater figure in the world than he was entitled 
to do, either from the advantages of his birth 
or income. The law-suits, from which he ex- 
pected so much, were tardy and expensive. 
They took him frequently to Palermo, and, 
upon the occasion of his last journey thither, 
Antonelli adopted means to change the nature 
of her establishment, for the purpose of be- 
coming gradually disengaged from him. On 
his return he found her in another residence, 
at some distance from his ; and he saw that 
the Marquis of S., who at that time exercised 
great influence in the world of fashion, had 
unreserved admission to her house. He was 
greatly affeCted by this discovery, which 
brought on a serious illness. Upon hearing 
this sad intelligence, Antonelli hastened to 
him, attended him, and as she was fully aware 


that his purse was but scantily supplied, she 
left a large sum of money, which supplied his 
necessities for a considerable time. 

In consequence of his efforts to restrain her 
freedom, he had fallen considerably in her 
estimation. As her attachment diminished, 
her suspicions increased, and she at length 
began to think that a person who had man- 
aged his own affairs so badly was not entitled 
to a high character for good sense. But he 
was unaware of the great change which had 
taken place in her feelings towards him ; and 
he attributed her anxiety for his recovery, and 
the constancy of her attentions which induced 
her to spend whole days at his bedside, rather 
to her love for him than to compassion for 
his sufferings ; and he hoped upon his re- 
covery to find himself once more reinstated 
in her favor. 

But he was grievously mistaken. With his 
restoration to health and strength, all sem- 
blance of affedtion disappeared, and he now 
seemed as odious in her eyes as he had for- 
merly proved agreeable. In addition to this, 
his temper had unconsciously become soured 
and unbearable. He attributed to others all 
the blame of his own misfortunes, and justified 
himself fully from their evil consequences. 
He considered himself an injured and perse- 
cuted invalid, and looked for a complete rec- 
ompense for all his troubles in the devoted 
affedtion of his mistress. 

With these exalted expectations he visited 
Antonelli immediately upon his recovery. He 
would be satisfied with nothing short of her 
entire affedtion, the dismissal of all her other 
friends and acquaintance, her complete retire- 
ment from the stage, and the devotion of her- 
self to him alone. She demonstrated the im- 
possibility of complying with these . requests, 
at first in a playful, and afterwards in a more 
serious tone. At length she communicated 
to him the sad intelligence that their connec- 
tion must end. He left her and never re- 
turned. 

He lived for several years afterwards in a 
retired manner in the house of a pious old 
lady who had a small independence. At this 
period he gained his first law-suit, and soon 
afterwards he was successful in another ; but 
this change of fortune came too late, his health 
was undermined, and the joy of his existence 
had vanished. A slight accident brought on 
a relapse, and the physician announced to 
him his approaching death. He heard his 
fate without a murmur, and merely expressed 



a wish to see his beautiful friend once more, to support Antonelli, who had fainted. By 
He sent his servant to her— the same messen- degrees she came to herself. She had scarcely 
ger who, in happier days, had been the bearer opened her eyes than the jealous and pas- 
of many a delightful answer to him. He en- sionate marquis loaded her with the bitterest 
treated an interview; she refused. He sent reproaches. “If you choose to have these 
a second time, and implored her to consent ; mysterious understandings with your friends,” 
she was still inexorable. At length, at mid- said he, “at least let them be of a less fearful 
night, he sent a third time. She was embar- nature.” She replied, with her wonted pres- 
rassed, and communicated her situation to me, ence of mind, “that as she had always enjoyed 
as I had been invited, along with the marquis the right of seeing her friends whenever she 
and some other friends, to spend the evening pleased, she would scarcely seledt such ap- 
palling sounds as they had just heard to indi- 
cate approaching happiness.” 

And in truth the cry had something in it 
unspeakably appalling. The long-continued 
dismissed the servant with a refusal. He did scream of anguish dwelt upon our ears, and 
not return. made our very limbs tremble. Antonelli was 

After supper we were all engaged in social pale, motionless, and in a continual faint, 
conversation, and general animation and hilar- We sat with her for half the night; but we 
ity reigned around. Suddenly, a little after heard nothing further. On the following 
midnight, a piercing shriek of bitter, painful night the same company, who had met to- 
lamentation was heard. We rose from the gether, not quite so cheerful as usual, though 
table, looked at each other, and wondered with a reasonable supply of courage, about 
what this strange event could possibly mean, the same hour of midnight, heard the same 
The sound seemed to come from the middle identical loud and appalling shriek, 
of the room in which we were assembled and We had, in the meantime, wearied our 
to re-echo again from the wall. The marquis imaginations in framing conjectures as to the 
rushed to the window, whilst we endeavored cause of the cry, and thinking from whence it 


at her house. I advised her, indeed begged 
her, to show some last attentions to her friend. 
She appeared undecided at first, but after a 
short reflection she made up her mind and 
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could proceed. But why should I weary you? 
Whenever Antonelli supped at home, at the 
self-same hour the same shriek was heard, 
sometimes louder, and sometimes fainter, it 
was spoken of all over Naples. The mystery 
excited universal attention. The police were 
called out. Spies were placed in every direc- 
tion to deteCl the cause of the mystery. To 
persons in the street, the shriek appeared to 
come from the open air, whilst in the house 
it seemed to proceed from the very room 
in which Antonelli was sitting. When she 
supped abroad nothing whatsoever occurred ; 
but as often as she supped at home the horrid 
shriek was invariably heard. 

But her absence from home did not upon 
all occasions protect her from this fearful visi- 
tation. Her many personal recommendations 
secured her a welcome reception in the most 
distinguished families. A pleasant companion, 
she was everywhere well received, and it had 
lately become her custom, in order to escape 
the fearful visitation we have described, to 
spend her evenings from home. 

One evening a gentleman of great respeCt- ! 
ability, from his age and position, accompanied j 
her to her house in his carriage. When in the ; 
ad of taking leave of him at the door, a loud i 
shriek was heard, which seemed to come from | 
between them ; and the gentleman, who, like \ 
many others, had often heard of this mysterious ! 
occurrence, was lifted into his carriage more } 
like a corpse than a living person. 

Upon another occasion, a young singer, to 
whom she was partial, drove through the town 
with her at evening to visit a friend. He ; 
likewise had frequently heard of the wonderful j 
phenomenon we have related, and, with the ! 
spirits of a light-hearted youth, had expressed f 
his doubts of its reality. They spoke of the 
circumstance. “ I wish extremely/’ said he, 
u I could hear the voice of your invisible ! 
companion ; call him, perhaps he will come ; j 
we are two, and need not fear him.” From I 
thoughtlessness, or indifference to danger, I j 
know not which, she called the spirit, and in- ! 
stantly the piercing shriek issued, as it were, ' 
from the middle of the carriage : three times J 
it was heard, and then died away gradually, i 
Arrived at the house of their friend, both I 
parties were found insensible in the carriage; 
with difficulty they recovered their senses suf- 
ficiently to relate what had happened. 

It was some time before Antonelli com- 
pletely recovered. Her health became im- 
paired by the constantly recurring fright she 


1 sustained; but when, at length, her fearful 
; visitor appeared to intend that she should 
enjoy some repose, she began to hope for a 
complete cessation from this annoyance ; but 
this expedition was premature. 

At the end of the Carnival, accompanied 
by a young female acquaintance and a servant, 
she set out upon an excursion of pleasure. It 
was her intention to visit a friend in the coun- 
I ^y. Night came on before she reached her 
i destination : an accident occurred to the car- 
| riage, and she was necessitated to take refuge 
| in a small country inn, and to put up with the 
| indifferent accommodation it afforded. 

Her companion had already gone to bed, 
and the servant, having arranged the night- 
light, was about to retire, when her mistress 
observed jestingly : “ I think we are at the end 
of the world ; it is a dreadful night ; should 
! he only find us out !” That very instant the 
! shriek was heard more piercing and louder 
| than ever. Her companion was terrified be- 
] yond expression, sprang from her bed, rushed 
j down stairs, and alarmed the whole house, 
i No one that night closed an eye. It was, 
j however, the last time the shriek was heard, 
j But the unwelcome visitor soon found another 
j more frightful mode of indicating his presence. 

J He was quiet for a short time, when one 
j evening, at the accustomed hour, as Antonelli 
sat with her companions at table, a shot from a 
gun or from a heavily loaded pistol was fired in 
at the window. Every one heard the report, 
every one saw the flash, but upon the closest 
inspection the window was found not to have 
sustained the slightest injury. But the cir- 
cumstance seemed to every one of the most 
alarming importance, and all thought that an 
attempt had been made upon Antonelli’s life. 
The police were called, and the neighboring 
house was searched ; but as nothing suspicious 
was found, guards were placed in it, next day. 
from top to bottom. Her own dwelling was 
carefully examined, and spies were even dis- 
persed about the streets. 

But all this precaution was useless. For 
three months in succession, at the very same 
hour, the shot was fired through the same 
window, without the slightest injury to the 
glass; and what was especially remarkable, 
this always took place exaCtly one hour before 
midnight, although in Naples time is counted 
after the Italian fashion, and the term mid- 
night is never used. 

But custom at length reconciled all parties 
to this occurrence, as it had done to the pre- 
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vious one, and the ghost began to lose credit other on the left ; but as no further injury was 
by reason of his very harmless tricks. The apparent, the singularity of the circumstance 
shot ceased to alarm the company, or even to merely occasioned a few jocular observations, 
interrupt their conversation. From this time the shot was not repeated in 

One evening, at the end of a very sultry the house, and Antonelli thought she was at 
day, Antonelli opened the window, without last completely delivered from her invisible 
thinking of the hour, and went out with the tormentor ; when one evening, upon making 
marquis upon the balcony. They had scarcely a little excursion with a friend, she was terri- 
been in the air a couple of minutes when the fled beyond measure by a most unexpe&ed in- 
shot exploded between them, and drove them cident. Her way lay through the Chiaja, 
back into the house, where for some time they where her Genoese friend had formerly lived, 
lay apparently lifeless on the floor. When they It was bright moonlight. A lady who sat 
recovered, each felt the pain of a violent blow neaT her asked, Is not that the house in 
upon the cheek, one on the right side, the which Signor died?” “ As well as I can 
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recoiled, it is one of those two,” answered 
Antonelli, The words were scarcely uttered 
when the shot was fired from one of the two 
houses alluded to, and it penetrated the car- 
riage. The driver thought he was wounded, 
and drove forward with all possible speed. 
Arrived at their destination, the two ladies 
were lifted lifeless from the carriage. 

But this was the last alarm of that kind. 
The unseen foe now changed his plan, and 
one evening, shortly afterwards, a loud clap- 
ping of hands was heard before the window. 
As a popular singer and favorite a&ress, she 
was more familiar with sounds of this descrip- 
tion. They did not inspire terror, and might 
have proceeded, perhaps, from one of her nu- 
merous admirers. She paid no attention to 
them. Her friends, however, were more 
watchful, and distributed their guards as be- 
fore. They continued to hear the noise, but 
saw nobody, and began to indulge a hope that 
the unaccountable mystery would soon com- 
pletely end. 

After a short time it became changed in 
character, and assumed the form of agreeable 
sounds. They were not, stri&ly speaking, 
melodious, but were, however, of a soft and 
pleasing chara&er. To an accurate observer 
they seemed to proceed from the corner of the 
street, to float about in the empty space before 
Antoneili’s window, and there to die away in 
the most soft and delightful manner. It 
seemed as if some heavenly spirit wished, by 
means of a sweet prelude, to draw attention to 
a lovely melody which he designed to play. 
But these sounds also ceased at length, and 
were heard no more after the wonder had 
lasted for about a year and a half. 

The clergyman here paused for a few mo- 
ments in his narrative, and the entire company 
began to express their opinions, and their 
doubts about the truth of the tale. 

The narrator answered that the story ought 
to be true, if it was intended to be interesting, 
as a manufadtured tale could possess but little 
merit. Some one here observed that he 
thought it singular no one had inquired about 
Antonelli’ s deceased friend, or the circum- 
stances of his death, as perhaps some light 
might by this means have been thrown upon 
the whole affair. 

“But this was done,” replied the clergy- 
man ; “I was myself curious enough, imme- 
diately after the first mysterious occurrence, 
to go to the house under the pretext of visit- 
ing the lady who had attended him in his last 


moments with a mother’s care. This lady 
informed me that the deceased was passion- 
ately attached to Antonelli; that during the 
last hours of his existence he had spoken of 
nothing but her ; that at one time he addressed 
her as an adorable angel, and at another as 
little better than a demon. 

“ When his sickness became desperate, his 
whole thoughts were fixed on seeing her once 
more before his death, perhaps in the hope of 
obtaining from her an expression of affection, 
of pity, of attachment, or of love. Her un- 
willingness to see him affii£led him exceed- 
ingly, and her last decisive refusal hastened 
his decease. In despair he cried out, 4 No i 
it shall not avail her. She avoids me, but 
after my death she shall have no rest from me. 1 
In a paroxysm of this kind he expired, and 
only too late do we learn that the dead can 
keep their word on the other side of the 
grave.” 

The company began once more to express 
their opinions about the story. At length 
Fritz observed, “ I have a suspicion, but I 
shall not tell it till I have thought over all the 
circumstances again, and put my combinations 
to the proof.” 

Being somewhat strongly pressed, he en- 
deavored to avoid giving an answer by re- 
questing that he might be allowed to relate an 
anecdote, which, though it might not equal 
the preceding one in interest, was of the same 
character, inasmuch as it could not be ex- 
plained with any certainty. 

“ A gallant nobleman,” he commenced, 
“ who inhabited an ancient castle, and was 
father of a large family, had taken into his 
protection an orphan girl, who, when she at- 
tained the age of fourteen years, was employed 
in attending the mistress of the house, in duties 
immediately about her person. She gave com- 
plete satisfaction, and her whole ambition 
seemed to consist in a wish to evince her grati- 
tude to her benefactor by attention and fidelity. 
She possessed various charms both of mind 
and person, and was not without suitors for 
her hand. But none of these proposals seemed 
likely to conduce to her happiness, and the 
girl herself did not evince the least inclination 
to change her condition. 

(c On a sudden it happened that as she went 
through the house, intent upon her various 
duties, she heard sounds of knocking, which 
came from about her and beneath her. At 
first this seemed accidental, but as the knock- 
ing never ceased, and beat almost in unison 
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with her footsteps, she became alarmed, and 
scarcely left the room of her mistress, where 
alone she found she could enjoy security. 

u These sounds were heard by every one 
who accompanied her, or who stood near her. 
At first the subje6t was treated as a jest, but at 
length it was regarded in a more serious light. 
The master of the house, who was of a cheer- 
ful disposition, now took the matter in hand. 
The knocking was never heard when the 
maiden remained motionless, and when she 
walked was perceived not so evidently when 
she put her foot to the ground as when she 
raised it to advance another step. But the 
sounds were often irregular, and they were 
observed to be more than usually loud when 
the maiden went transversely across a certain 
large apartment in the castle. 

“ The old nobleman, one day having work- 
men in the house, caused the flooring to be 
suddenly raised behind the maiden, when the 
knocking sounds were at the loudest. Noth- 
ing, however, was found but a couple of rats, 
who, disturbed by the search, gave occasion 
to a chase and to considerable uproar in the 
house. 

{( Provoked by this circumstance and by the 
disappointment, the nobleman determined 


upon adopting strong measures. He took 
down his large whip from the wall, and swore 
that he would flog the maiden to death if he 
heard the knocking any more. From this 
time forth she could go through the house 
without the slightest molestation, and the 
knocking was never heard again.” 

“Whereby,” observed Louisa, sagaciously, 
“ we may conclude that the young maiden 
was her own ghost, and practised this joke, 
and played the fool with the family to indulge 
some whim of her own.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Fritz; “for those 
who ascribed the mysterious occurrence to a 
ghost believed that the maiden’s guardian 
angel wished her to leave the house, but was 
anxious also to protect her from injury. 
Others took another view, and maintained 
that one of the girl’s lovers had the cleverness 
to occasion these sounds, in order to drive her 
out of the house into his arms. But be this as 
it may, the poor child became quite ill in con- 
sequence, and was reduced to a melancholy 
sped! re, though she had formerly been the 
most cheerful and lively and merry person in 
the whole establishment. But such a change 
in personal appearance can be explained in 
more ways than one.” 
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“ It is a pity,” observed Fritz, “ that these 
occurrences are not always more particularly 
examined, and that in judging of events which 
so much interest us we are obliged to hesitate 
between different appearances, because the cir- 
cumstances under which they happen have not 
been all observed.” 

“ True,” replied the old clergyman; “ but 
it is so extremely difficult to make this exam- 
ination at the very moment when anything of 
the kind happens, and to take every precau- 
tion that nothing shall escape, in which deceit 
or fraud may be concealed. Can we, for ex- 
ample, detect a conjuror so easily, though we 
are perfectly conscious that he is deluding us?” 

He had scarcely finished this observation 
than a loud report was suddenly heard in one 
corner of the apartment. Every one leaped 
up, whilst Charles said, jokingly, * 4 Surely 
the noise does not proceed from some dying 
lover. ” 

He would willingly have recalled the ex- 
pression, for Louisa became suddenly pale 
and stammered forth that she felt apprehen- 
sion about the safety of her intended. 

Fritz, to divert her attention, took up the 
light and went towards a reading-desk which 
stood in a corner of the apartment. The semi- 
circular top was split through — this, then, was 
the cause of the report which they had heard ; 
but it immediately occurred to them that the 
reading-desk was of the best workmanship, 
and had occupied the very same spot for 
years, and they were all, therefore, astonished 
that it should be so suddenly split asunder. 
It had even been praised more than once as 
a very model piece of furniture; and how, 
therefore, could this accident have occurred, 
without even the slightest change having taken 
place in the temperature ? 

“ Quick !” said Charles, “ let us settle this 
point at once by examining the barometer. 7 7 
The quicksilver maintained the same point it 
had held for some days. And even the ther- 
mometer had not fallen more than could be 
reconciled with the difference of the tempera- 
ture between day and night. “ It is a pity 
that we have not a hygrometer at hand,” he 
exclaimed ; “ the very instrument that would 
have been most serviceable.” 

“ It seems,” said the old clergyman, “that 
the most valuable instrument always fails when 
we are engaged in supernatural inquiries.” 
They were interrupted in their reflections by 
the entry of a servant, who announced that a 
great fire was visible in the heavens, though 


no one could say whether it was raging in the 
town or in the neighborhood. 

The circumstances we have just related 
made the whole party more susceptible of 
terror, and they were therefore much agitated 
by the news. Frit2 hastened up to the belvi- 
dere of the house, where a map of the adjacent 
country was suspended, by means of which he 
was enabled, even at night, to point out with 
tolerable accuracy the various positions of 
the surrounding places. The rest of the party 
remained together, not without some sensa- 
tions of fear and anxiety. 

Fritz announced, upon his return, that he 
had no good news to tell. “The fire does 
not seem to be in the town, but upon the 
property of our aunt. I am well acquainted,” 
said he, “ with the locality, and believe I am 
not mistaken.” Each one lamented the de- 
struction of the fine building and calculated 
the loss. “A strange thought has just oc- 
curred to me,” said Fritz, “which may quiet 
our minds as to the mystery of the reading- 
desk. Consider how long it is since we heard 
the report.” They counted the minutes, and 
thought it had occurred about half-past twelve. 
“Now you will probably laugh,” continued 
Fritz, “ when I tell you my conje&ure. You 
know that our mother, a good many years 
ago, made our aunt a present of a reading- 
desk, in every respeCt similar to this one. 
They were both finished with the greatest 
care by the same workman, at the same time, 
and cut out of one piece of wood. Both have 
lasted well until now ; and I will lay a wager 
that at this very instant the second reading- 
desk is adualiy burning at the house of my 
aunt, and its twin-brother here is affliCted at 
the disaster. To-morrow I will set out and 
investigate this singular faCt as thoroughly as 
I am able.” 

Whether Frederick really entertained the 
above opinion, or whether his wish to tran- 
quillize his sister suggested the idea, we are 
unable to decide ; they, however, seized the 
opportunity to speak of many undeniable 
sympathies, and ended by discovering that a 
sympathy actually existed between pieces of 
timber formed from one tree, and pronounced 
it probable that the same sympathy subsisted 
between pieces of work completed by the 
same hand. They agreed that these things 
resembled natural phenomena fully as much 
as other things which were often adduced, and 
which, although quite evident, are incapable 
of explanation. ‘ * And in my opinion , 7 7 added 
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Charles, “ every phenomenon, as well as every 
faCt, is peculiarly interesting for its own sake. 
Whoever explains it, or connects it with other 
circumstances, only makes a jest of it, or de- 
ludes us: this is done, for example, by the 
natural philosopher and the historian. But 
an unconnected faCt or event is interesting, 
not because it is explicable or probable, but 
because it is true. When at midnight the 
flames consumed your aunt’s reading-desk, 
the extraordinary splitting of ours at the very 
same time was a palpable faCt, however ex- 
plicable or connected with other things it 
may be.” 

Though night was by this time far ad- 
vanced, none of the company felt any incli- 
nation to retire, and Charles, in his turn, 
asked permission to tell a story, which, though j 
equally interesting, might seem perhaps more 
natural and explicable than the previous ones. 
“Marshal Bassompierre,” he said, “relates 
it in his Memoirs, and I may be permitted to 
tell it in his name. 

“I had remarked for five or six months 
that whenever I crossed the little bridge (for 
at that time the Pont Neuf had not been built) 
a very handsome shopkeeper, over the door 
of whose establishment was painted the sign 
of c The Two Angels/ always saluted me with 
a low and respectful bow, and followed me 
with her eyes as far as she could see me. This 
conduct on her part surprised me extremely, 
but I always directed my looks to her and 
saluted her in return. I rode on one occasion 
from Fontainebleau to Paris, and when 1 had | 
arrived at the little bridge she appeared at the j 
door of her shop and said, ‘Your servant, 
sir/ I returned the salute, and as I looked 
back from time to time I observed that she 
was as usual leaning forward to keep me in 
view as long as possible. 

“ My servant was following with a postilion, 
as I wished to send some letters back to some 
ladies in Fontainebleau the same day. I or- i 
dered the servant to alight, to go to the pretty ! 
shopkeeper, and to tell her from me that I had 
noticed her wish to speak to me, and that if 
she desired my acquaintance I would visit her 
whenever she wished. She answered that I 
could have sent her no more delightful news, 
that she would meet me whenever I should 
appoint, on condition that she might be al- 
lowed to pass a night under the same roof with 
me, I accepted the proposal, and asked the 
servant to find a place where I might appoint 
an assignation. He said he would lead me 


to a friend’s house, but advised me, as fever 
was then very prevalent, to provide myself 
with my own house-linen. When evening 
came, I went to the appointed house, where 
I found a very beautiful young woman await- 
ing my arrival. She was attired in a charming 
head-dress and wore the finest linens. Her 
tiny feet were adorned with slippers, worked 
in gold and silk, and her person was covered 
with a loose mantle of the softest satin tex- 
ture. Suffice it to say, that I never saw a 
more charming person. In the morning I 
asked when I could see her again, as it was 
then Thursday night, and it was not my in- 
tention to leave the town before the following 
Sunday. 

“ She replied that she was more anxious for 
a fresh appointment than I could possibly be, 
but that it would be impracticable, unless I 
could postpone my departure, as I could only 
see her on Sunday night. To this I made 
some difficulty, which caused her to complain 
that I was tired of her, and therefore wished 
to set out on Sunday; * but/ she added, * you 
will soon think of me again, and will be glad 
to forfeit a day to pass a night with me/ 

“ I was easily persuaded. I promised to 
stay during Sunday and to meet her in the 
evening at the same place. She answered me 
as follows : ‘ I am quite aware that on your 
account I have allowed myself to meet you 
under circumstances calculated to ruin my 
character ; but I have done this in obedience 
to an irresistible desire to enjoy your society. 
But so great an indiscretion cannot be re- 
peated. I shall excite the jealousy of my hus- 
band, though one might risk even that for the 
satisfaction of an irresistible passion. For 
your sake I have come to this house, which 
has been honored by your presence. But if 
you desire to see me again you must meet me 
at the residence of my aunt.’ 

“She described the house with great par- 
ticularity, and then added, { 1 shall expeCt 
you at ten o’clock. From that time till mid- 
night the door shall be open. You will find 
a small entrance, through which you must 
advance, as my aunt’s door is at the farther 
end. You will then see a flight of stairs op- 
posite to you. They lead to the first floor, 
and there I shall be expecting you with open 
arms/ 

“ I made all my arrangements. I sent away 
my things, dismissed my servants, and waited 
impatiently the arrival of Sunday night, when 
I was to see my charming companion once 
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more. At ten o’clock I was at the ap- 
pointed place. I found the door which she 
had described dose shut, and observed lights 
in the house, which seemed every now and 
then to blaze up into a flame. I knocked im- 
patiently in order to announce my arrival, 
and I was immediately saluted by the hoarse 
voice of a man inquiring what I wanted. I 
retired disappointed, and paced restlessly up 
and down the street. At length I returned 
to the house, and found the door then wide 
open. I hurried through the passage and as- 
cended the stairs. Judge of my astonishment 
at finding the room occupied by two men, 
who were employed in burning a mattress and 
some bed-clothes, while I saw before me two 
naked corpses stretched upon the floor. I 
hastened away instantly, and in rushing down 
stairs knocked against two men carrying a 
coffin, who asked me angrily what I wanted. 
I drew my sword to protect myself, and finally 
reached my home in a state of the greatest 
excitement. I swallowed half a dozen glasses 
of wine, as a preservative against the fever, 
and on the following day continued my 
journey. 

“All the inquiries I afterwards instituted 
to discover who this woman was were in vain. 
I even visited the shop where the * Two An- 
gels’ were painted, but the newcomers could 
not inform me who their predecessors had 
been. The chief character in this adventure 
was doubtless a person from the lower orders ; 
but I can assure you that but for the disagree- 
able finale it would have proved one of the 
most delightful incidents that has ever hap- 
pened to me, and that I never think of my 
charming heroine without feelings of the 
warmest affection.” 

Charles observed, upon the conclusion of 
the anecdote, that the mystery which envel- 
oped the story was not easily explained. The 
woman might either have died of the fever, 
or have kept away from the house on account 
of the infe&ion. 

“But if she were alive,” answered Charles, 
“she would have met her lover in the street, 
as no fear could, under the circumstances, 
have kept her from him. I fear,” he added, 
u that her corpse was stretched on the floor.” 

“Oh! no more of this,” said Louisa: 
“ this story is too frightful. What a night 
we shall pass if we retire with our imagina- 
tions full of these pictures !” 

“ I recollect an anecdote,” interrupted 
Charles, “ of rather a more cheerful descrip- 


tion, which the same Bassompierre relates of 
some of his ancestors. 

“A very beautiful woman, who loved one 
of her relations passionately, visited him 
every Monday at his country house, where 
they spent much time together, his wife be- 
lieving in the meanwhile that her husband 
was engaged on a hunting-party. Two years 
uninterruptedly had passed in this way, when 
the wife’s suspicions being aroused she stole 
one morning to the country house, and found 
her husband asleep with his companion . Being 
unwilling or afraid to disturb them, she un- 
tied her veil, threw it -over the feet of the 
; sleeping couple, and retired. When the lady 
I awoke and observed the veil, she uttered a 
piercing cry, and with loud lamentations com- 
plained that she would now never be able to 
see her lover again. She then took leave of 
him, having first given him three presents — 
a small fruit-basket, a ring, and a goblet — 
being a present for each of his three daughters, 
and desired him to take great care of them. 
They were accepted with thanks, and the 
children of these three daughters believe that 
they are indebted to their respedlive gifts for 
whatever good fortune has attended them.” 

“ This somewhat resembles the story of the 
beautiful Melusma, and such like fairy tales,” 
observed Louisa. 

“ But there is just such a tradition in our 
family,” said Frederick, “and we have pos- 
session of a similar talisman.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Charles. 

“That is a secret,” replied the former. 
“ It can be told to no one but the eldest son, 
and that during the lifetime of his father, and 
he is then to hold the charm.” 

“Are you the present possessor?” inquired 
Louisa. 

“ I have told too much already,” answered 
Frederick, as he lighted his candle previous 
to retiring. 


The family had assembled to breakfast ac- 
cording to their usual custom, and the baroness 
afterwards took her seat at her embroidery- 
frame. After a short silence the clergyman 
observed, with a slight smile, “It is seldom 
indeed that singers, poets, or story-tellers, 
who enter into an agreement to amuse a com- 
pany, do it at the right time; they often 
require pressing, when they should begin vol- 
untarily ; whilst, on the other hand, they are 
frequently eager and urgent to commence at 
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a time when the entertainment could be dis- 
pensed with, I hope, however, to prove an 
exception to this custom, and I shall be glad 
to know whether it will prove agreeable to 
you that I should relate a story.” 

“Particularly so,” answered the baroness; 
“and I feel sure that I express the general 
opinion. But if it is your intention to relate 
an anecdote as a specimen, I will tell you for 
what sort of story I have no inclination.” 

“I take no pleasure in stories which, like 
the Arabian Nights, conned one tale with 


but in which, however, the adfcion shall not 
progress too rapidly. Let your characters be 
pleasing, and if not perfect, at least good — 
not extravagant, but interesting and amiable. 
Let your story be amusing in the narration, 
in order that when concluded we may remem- 
ber it with pleasure.” 

“If I were not well acquainted with you, 
gracious lady,” said the clergyman, “I should 
be of opinion that it was your wish, by thus 
explaining how much you require of me, to 
bring my wares into disrepute, before I Lave 



another, and so confound the interest of both, 
where the narrator finds himself compelled to 
excite our attention by interruptions, and in- 
stead of satisfying us by detailing a course of 
consecutive adventures, seeks to attract us by 
rare and often unworthy artifices. I cannot 
but censure the attempt to convert stories 
which should possess the unity of a poem into 
unmeaning puzzles, which only have the effect 
of destroying our taste. I leave you to choose 
your own subjects, but I hope you will pay a 
little attention to the style, since it must be 
remembered that we are members of good 
society. Commence with some narrative in 
which but few persons are concerned or few 
events described, in which the plot is good 
and natural, though possessing as much a&ion 
and contrivance as is necessary, which shall 
not prove dull, nor be confined to one spot, 
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exposed them for sale. I see how difficult it 
will be to reach your standard of excellence. 
Even now,” he continued, after a short pause, 
“you compel me to postpone the tale which 
I had intended to relate till another time, and 
I fear I shall commit a mistake in extempo- 
rizing an anecdote for which I have always 
felt a great partiality : 

“ In a sea-coast town in Italy once lived a 
merchant, who from his youth had been dis- 
tinguished for activity and industry. He 
was, in addition, a first-rate sailor, and had 
amassed considerable wealth by trading to 
Alexandria, where he was accustomed to pur- 
chase or exchange merchandise, which he 
afterwards either brought home or forwarded 
to the northern parts of Europe. His for- 
tune increased from year to year. Business 
was his greatest pleasure, and he found no 
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time for the indulgence of extravagant dissi- 
pation. 

u His life was employed in adtive pursuits of 
this nature till he was fifty years old, and he 
had been, during all this time, a total stranger 
to those social pleasures with which luxurious 
citizens are accustomed to diversify their lives. 
Even the charms of the fair sex had never 
excited his attention, notwithstanding the at- 
tractions of his countrywomen. His know- 
ledge of them was confined to their love for 
ornaments and jewelry, a taste of which he 
never failed to take proper advantage. 

“ He was surprised, therefore, at the change 
which took place in his disposition, when, 
after a long voyage, his richly-laden ship 
entered the port of his native town upon the 
occurrence of a great festival, in which the 
children of the place took a prominent part. 
The youths and maidens had attended the 
church in their gayest attire, and had joined 
in the sacred processions. They afterwards 
mingled through the town in separate compa- 
nies, or dispersed through the country in 
search of amusements, or they assembled in 
the large square, engaging in various aClive 
pursuits and exhibiting feats of skill and dex- 
terity, for which small prizes were bestowed. 

41 The merchant became delighted with all he 
saw. But after he had for some time observed 
the happiness of the children, and the delight 
of their parents, and witnessed so many per- 
sons in the full enjoyment of present bliss, 
and the indulgence of the fondest hopes, he 
could not help reflecting upon the wretched- 
ness of his own condition. The thought of 
his own solitary home began for the first time 
to be distressing to him, and he thus gave 
vent to his melancholy thoughts. 

“ 4 Unhappy being' that I am ! Why are my 
eyes opened so late? Why, in my old age, 
do I first become acquainted with those bless- 
ings which can alone insure the happiness of 
mankind ? What toil have I endured ! What 
labors have I borne! And what have they 
done for me? ’Tis true, my cellars are filled 
with merchandise, my chests with valuable 
metals, and my caskets with jewelry and 
precious stones; but these treasures can nei- 
ther console nor satisfy my heart. The more 
I have, the more I want— one coin requires 
another, and one diamond wishes for its fel- 
low. I am not the master of my riches. They 
command me in imperious tone. “ Go and 
get more,” they exclaim. Gold delights in 
gold, and jewels in their fellows. They have 
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ruled me all my life ; and now I find, too late, 
that they possess no real value. Now, when 
age approaches, I begin for the first time to 
refledl, and to complain, that I enjoy none 
of the treasures which I possess, and that no 
one will enjoy them after me. Have I ever 
used them to adorn the person of a beloved 
wife? — to provide a marriage -portion for a 
daughter ? Have I ever, by their means, en- 
abled a son to win and to dower the maiden 
of his heart ? Never ! None of these treas- 
ures have ever enriched me or mine; and 
what I have collected with so much toil some 
stranger, after my death, will thoughtlessly 
dissipate. 

‘'‘Oh! with what different feelings will 
those happy parents, whom I see around me, 
assemble their children this evening, praise 
their address, and encourage them to virtue ! 
What joy have I beheld beaming from their 
eyes, and what hopes from the happiness of 
their beloved offspring 1 And must I ever 
be a stranger to hope? Am I grown gray? 
Is it not enough to see my error, before the 
final evening of my days arrives? No, in my 
ripe years, it is not foolish to dream of love. 
I will enrich a fair maiden with my wealth, 
and make her happy. And should my house 
ever become blessed with children, those late 
fruits will render me happy, instead of proving 
a plague and a torment, as they often do, to 
those who too early receive such gifts from 
heaven/ 

“Thus communing with himself, he silently 
formed his determination. He then called 
two of his intimate companions, and opened 
his mind to them. They were ever ready to 
aid him in all emergencies, and were not 
wanting upon the present occasion. They 
hastened, therefore, into the town, to make 
inquiries after the fairest and most beautiful 
maidens; for they knew their master was a 
man who, whatever goods he might wish to 
acquire, would never be satisfied with any but 
the best. He was himself active, went about, 
inquired, saw and listened, and soon found 
what he sought in the person of a young 
maiden about sixteen years of age, accom- 
plished and well educated. Her person and 
disposition pleased him, and gave him every 
hope of happiness. In fa<5t, at this time, no 
maiden in the whole town was more admired 
for her beauty. 

“ After a short delay, during which the most 
perfect independence of his intended bride, 
not only during his own life, but after his de- 
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cease, was secured, the nuptial ceremony was 
performed with great pomp and triumph, and 
from that day the merchant felt himself, for 
the first time in his life, in aCtual possession 
and enjoyment of his riches. His rarest and 
most costly silks were devoted to the adorn- 
ment of his bride, and his diamonds gleamed 
more brilliantly upon the neck and amid the 
tresses of his love than they had ever shone in 
his caskets; and his rings acquired an inex- 
pressible value from the beauty of the hand 
by which they were adorned. And thus he 
felt that he was not only as wealthy, but even 
wealthier than before ; and all he possessed 
acquired a new value from being shared with 
her whom he loved. The happy couple spent 
a year together in the most perfeCi content- 
ment, and he seemed to experience a real joy 
in having exchanged his active and wandering 
course of life for the calm content of domestic 
bliss. But he could not so easily divest him- 
self of his nature ; and he found that a habit 
acquired in early youth, though it may for a 
time be interrupted, can never be completely 
laid aside. 

“ After some time the sight of some of his 
old companions, when they had safely brought 
, their ships into harbor, after a long and peril- 
ous voyage, excited anew his old inclinations, 
and he began now, even in the company of 
his bride, to experience sensations of restless- 
ness and discontent. These feelings increased 
daily, and were gradually converted into so 
intense a longing for his old course of life 
that at last he became positively miserable, 
and a serious illness was the result. 

“ * What will now become of me ?’ he asked 
himself. ( 1 learn too late the folly, in old 
age, of entering upon a new system of life. 
How can we separate ourselves from our 
thoughts and our habits? What have I done? 
Once I possessed the perfeCt freedom which a 
bird enjoys in open air, and now I am im- 
prisoned in a dwelling with all my wealth and 
jewels, and my beauteous wife. I thought 
thus to win contentment and enjoy my riches; 
but I feel that I lose everything so long as I 
cannot increase my stores. Unjustly are men 
considered fools who add to their wealth by 
ceaseless activity — for activity itself is happi- 
ness, and riches themselves are valueless in 
comparison with the delight of the toil by 
which they are acquired. I am wretched 
from idleness, sick from inactivity, and, if I 
do not determine upon some other course, I 
may soon bid farewell to life. 


“‘I know, however, how much I risk in 
separating from a young and lovely wife. I 
know how unjust it is to win the afife&ions of 
a charming maiden, and, after a brief posses- 
sion, to abandon her to the wearisome society 
of her own desires and emotions. I know, 
even now, how many vain and frivolous 
youths display their conceited persons before 
my windows. I know that in church and in 
the public promenades they seek to attract the 
notice and engage the attention of my wife. 
What may not take place, then, if I absent 
myself? Can I hope for the intervention of 
some miracle to save her from her almost in- 
evitable fate ? It were vain to expeCt that at 
her age, and with her warm affections, she can 
withstand the sedu&ions of love. If I depart, 
I know that upon my return I shall have lost 
the attachment of my wife, and that she will 
have forfeited her fidelity and tarnished the 
honor of my house. ’ 

“ Such reflections as these, and the doubts to 
which he became a prey, embittered his con- 
dition tenfold. His wife, no less than his re- 
lations and friends, sympathized deeply with 
him, without being able to comprehend the 
cause of his illness. At length he sought re- 
lief from his own thoughts, and thus com- 
muned with himself : ‘ Fool I to trouble 

yourself so much about the protection of a 
wife, whom, if your illness continues, you 
must leave behind you for the enjoyment of 
another. Is it not better to preserve your life, 
even though in the effort you risk the loss of 
the greatest treasure which a woman can pos- 
sess? How many find their very presence in- 
effectual to preserve this treasure, and patiently 
endure a privation which they cannot prevent ! 
Why cannot you summon up courage to be 
independent of so precarious a blessing, since 
upon this resolution your very existence de- 
pends ?* 

“ He felt invigorated by these thoughts, and 
forthwith summoned together his former crew. 
He instructed them without delay to charter a 
vessel, to load it, and to hold themselves 
ready to set sail with the first favorable wind. 
He then unburdened himself in the following 
terms to his wife : — 

“ * Be not astonished at any commotion you 
may shortly observe in our house, but conclude 
from thence that I am making preparations for 
a journey. Be not overcome with grief when 
I inform you that I am once more bent upon 
a sea voyage. My love is still unchanged 
towards you, and so it will doubtless remain 
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during my life. I am sensible of the bliss I 
have enjoyed in your society, and should fed 
it still more powerfully but for the silent cen- 
sures of idleness and inactivity with which my 
conscience reproves me. My old disposition 
returns, and my former habits are still alive. 
Let me once more visit the markets of Alex- 
andria, to which I shall repair with the greater 
joy, because I can there procure for you the 
richest merchandise and most valuable treas- 
ures. I leave you in possession of all my for- 
tune and of all my goods ; make use of them 
without restraint, and enjoy yourself in the 
company of your relatives and friends. The 
period of our separation will roll swiftly by, 
and we shall see each other once more with 
inexpressible delight.’ 

“ Dissolved in tears, his loving wife assured 
him, with the most tender endearments, that 
during his absence she should never be able 
to enjoy one happy moment; and entreated 
him, since she wished neither to control nor 
to detain him, that she might, at least, share 
his affectionate thoughts during the sad time 
of their separation. i 

“ He then gave some general directions on 
business and household matters, and added, 
after a short pause: ‘I have something to i 
say, which lies like a burden upon my heart, j 
and you must permit me to utter it ; I only 
implore you earnestly not to misinterpret my 
meaning, but in my anxiety for you to dis- 
cern my love.’ 

“‘lean guess your thoughts,’ interrupted 
his wife ; ‘ you are suspicious of me, I know ; 
and, after the fashion of men, you always rail 
against the universal weakness of our sex. 

I am, it is true, young and of a cheerful dis- 
position, and you fear that, in your absence, 

I shall be found inconstant and unfaithful. 

I do not find fault with your suspicions : it is 
the habit of your sex ; but, if I know my own 
heart, I may assure you that I am not so sus- 
ceptible of impressions as to be induced, 
lightly, to stray from the paths of love and 
duty, through which I have hitherto jour- 
neyed. Fear not ; you shall find your wife 
as true and faithful on your return as you 
have ever found her hitherto, when you have 
come to her arms at evening after a short ab- 
sence.* 

(<< I believe the truth of the sentiments you 
utter,’ added the husband, ‘and I beseech 
you to be constant to them. But let us con- 
ceive the possibility of the worst. Why should 
we shrink from it ? Yon know yourself how 


the beauty of your person attracts the admira- 
tion of all our young fellow-citizens. During 
my absence they will be more attentive to you 
than ever. They will redouble their efforts 
to attract and to please you. The image of 
your husband will not prove as effedive as 
his presence in banishing them from my doors 
I and from your heart. I know you are a noble 
being ; but the blandishments of love are 
< powerful, and oftentimes overcome the firm- 
est resolutions. Interrupt me not. Your very 
thoughts of me during my absence may inflame 
your passions. I may for some time continue 
to be the objeCt of your dearest wishes ; but 
who can foretell what opportunities may occur 
I and allow a stranger to enjoy those privileges 
which were destined for me. Be not impatient, 
I beseech you, but hear me out. 

“ ‘ Should that time arrive, the possibility 
of which you deny, and which I am by no 
means anxious to hasten, in which you feel 
that you need society and can no longer defer 
the requirements of love, then make me one 
promise. Permit no thoughtless youth to sup- 
plant me, whatever may be the attractions of 
his person, for such lovers are more dangerous 
to the honor than to the virtue of a woman. 
Incited rather by vanity than by love, they 
seek the general favors of the sex, and are 
ever ready to transfer their transitory affec- 
| tions. If you wish for the society of a friend, 

| look out for one who is worthy of the name, 

| whose modesty and discretion understands the 
| art of exalting the joys of love by the virtue 
! of secrecy.’ 

“ His beautiful wife could suppress her agony 
no longer, and the tears which she had till 
j now restrained flowed in copious torrents from 
| her eyes. ‘ Whatever may be your opinion 
j of me,’ she cried, after a passionate embrace, 
j ‘nothing can be at this hour farther from 
i my thoughts than the crime which you seem 
j to consider as inevitable. If such an idea 
! shall ever suggest itself to my imagination, 
f may the earth m that instant open and swal- 
low me up, and all hope of that joy forever 
, vanish which promises a blessed immortality 1 
j Banish this mistrust from your bosom, and 
let me enjoy the full and delightful hope of 
seeing you again return to these arms’ 

“Leaving no effort untried to comfort and 
console his wife, he set sail the next day. 
His voyage was prosperous, and he soon ar- 
rived in Alexandria. 

“ In the meantime our heroine lived in the 
tranquil enjoyment of a large fortune, in pos- 
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session of every luxury, though, with the 
exception of her relatives and immediate 
friends, no person was admitted to her so- 
ciety. The business of her absent husband 
was discharged by trustworthy servants, and 
she inhabited a large mansion, in whose splen- 
did salons she was able to enjoy the daily 
pleasure of recalling the remembrance of his 
love. 

“ But, notwithstanding her quiet and retired 
mode of life, the young gallants of the town 
did not long remain inactive. They fre- 
quented the street, passed incessantly before 
her windows, and in the evening sought by 
means of music and serenades to attraCt her 
attention. The pretty prisoner at first found 
these attentions troublesome and annoying, 
but gradually she became reconciled to the 
vexation, and when the long evenings arrived 
she began to consider the serenades in the 
light of an agreeable entertainment, and could 
scarcely suppress an occasional sigh, which, 
strictly speaking, belonged to her absent hus- 
band. 

“But her unknown admirers, in place of 
gradually wearying in their attentions, as she 
had once expeCted, became more assiduous in 
their devotion to her. She began, at last, to 
recognize the oft-repeated instruments and 
voices, to grow familiar with the melodies, 
and to feel an anxiety to know the names of 
her most constant serenaders. She might in- 
nocently indulge so harmless a curiosity. She 
now peeped occasionally through her curtains 
and half-closed shutters, to notice the pedes- 
trians, and to observe more particularly the 
youths whose eyes were constantly directed 
towards her windows. They were invariably 
handsome and fashionably dressed ; but their 
manner and whole deportment were unmis- 
takably marked by frivolity and vanity. They 
sought rather to make themselves remarkable 
by directing their attention to the house of 
so beautiful a woman than to display towards 
her a feeling of peculiar respeCt. 

“ ‘ Really/ the lady would sometimes say 
to herself in a tone of raillery, ‘really my 
husband showed a deal of penetration. The 
condition under which he allowed me to enjoy 
the privilege of a lover excludes all those who 
care in the least for me, or to whom I am 
likely to take a fancy. He seems to have 
well understood that prudence, modesty and 
silence are qualities which belong to demure 
old age, when men can value the understand- 
ing, but are incapable of awakening the fancy 


• or exciting the desires. I am pretty sure, at 
j least, that amongst the youths who lay per- 
I petual siege to my mansion there is not one 
' entitled to my confidence; and those who 
j might lay some claim to that virtue fall la- 
| mentably short in other attractions.’ 

I “ Supported by these reflections, she allowed 
1 herself to take more and more pleasure daily 
j in the music and in the attentions of her 
| young admirers, till, at length, unperceived 
i by herself, a restless desire gradually sprung 
! up in her bosom, with which she was too late 
j compelled to struggle. Solitude and idleness, 
combined with comfort and luxury, gave birth 
to an unruly passion long before the thought- 
less victim had any suspicion of her danger. 

“Amongst the numerous endowments of her 
husband she now saw ample reason to admire 
his profound knowledge of the world and of 
mankind, and his thorough acquaintance with 
woman’s heart. She now perceived the pos- 
sibility of that occurrence which she had 
formerly so strenuously denied, and acknow- 
ledged his wisdom in preaching the necessity 
of prudence and caution. But what could 
these virtues avail, where pitiless chance 
seemed to be in conspiracy with her own 
unaccountable passions? How could she se- 
lect one from a crowd of strangers, and was 
she permitted, in case of disappointment, to 
make a second choice ? 

“Innumerable thoughts of this nature in- 
i creased the perplexity of our solitary heroine. 
In vain she sought for recreation and tried to 
forget herself. Her mind was perpetually ex- 
cited by agreeable objeCts, and her imagina- 
tion thus became impressed with the most 
delightful pictures of fancied happiness. 

“ In this state of mind she was informed one 
day by a relation, amongst other pieces of 
news, that a young lawyer who had just fin- 
ished his studies at Bologna had lately arrived 
in his native town. His talents were the topic 
of general admiration and encomium. His 
universal knowledge was accompanied by a 
modesty and reserve very uncommon in 
i youth, and his personal attractions were of 
a high order. In his office of procurator he 
had already won, not only the confidence of 
the public, but the respeCt of the judges. He 
had daily business to transact at the court- 
house, so great was the increase of his pro- 
fessional practice. 

“Our heroine could not hear the talents of 
this youth so generally extolled without feel- 
ing a wish to become acquainted with him. 
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accompanied by a secret hope that he might 
prove a person upon whom, in conformity 
with the permission of her husband, she might 
bestow her heart. She soon learned that he 
passed her dwelling daily on his way to the 
court-house, and she carefully watched for 
the hour when the lawyers were accustomed 
to assemble for the discharge of business. 
With beating heart she at length observed 
him pass, and if his handsome figure and 
youthful attractions, on the one hand, ex- 
cited her admiration, his apparent reserve and 
modesty, on the other, gave her much reason 
for doubt and anxiety. For several days she 
watched him silently, till at length she was no 
longer able to resist her desire to gain his at- 
tention. She dressed herself with care, went 
out upon the balcony, and marked his ap- 
proach with feelings of suspense. But she 
grew troubled and, indeed, felt ashamed when 
she saw him pass, in contemplative mood, with 
thoughtful steps and downcast eyes pursuing 
his quiet way, without deigning to bestow the 


slightest notice upon her. Vainly did she 
endeavor thus to win his attention for several 
successive days. In the same undeviating 
course he continued to pass by, without rais- 
ing his eyes or looking to the" right or to the 
left. But the more she observed him, the 
more did he appear to be the verv person she 
desired. Her wish to know him now grew 
- stronger, and at length became irresistible. 

! How 1 she thought writhm herself — when my 
| noble, sensible husband actually foresaw the 
extremity to which his absence would reduce 
me, when his keen perception knew that I 
! could not live without a friend— must I droop 
[ and pine away at the very time when fortune 
provides me with one whom not only my own 
heart, but even the choice of my husband 
would approve, in whose society I may enjoy 
the delights of love in inviolable secrecy? 
Fool should I be to miss such an opportunity! 
fool, to resist the powerful impulses of love. 

“With such reflexions did she endeavor to 
decide upon some fixed course, and she did 
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not long remain a prey to uncertainty. It 
happened with her, as it usually does with 
every one who is conquered by a passion, that 
she looked without apprehension upon all such 
trifling obje<5tions as shame, fear, timidity and 
duty, and came at length to the bold resolu- 
tion of sending her servant maid to the young 
lawyer at any risk, and inviting him to visit 
her. 

“ She found him in the company of several 
friends, and delivered her message punctually 
in the terms in which she had been instructed. 
The procurator was not at all surprised at the 
invitation. He had known the merchant pre- 
viously, was aware of his absence at present, 
and presumed that the lady required the aid 
of his professional services about some impor- 
tant matter of business. He promised the 
servant, therefore, that he would wait upon 
her mistress without delay. The latter heard 
with unspeakable joy that she would soon be 
allowed an opportunity of seeing and speak- 
ing to her beloved. She prepared carefully 
for his reception, and had her salons arranged 
with the utmost elegance. Orange leaves and 
flowers were strewn around in profusion, and 
the most costly furniture was displayed for the 
occasion. And thus the brief intervening 
time hastened by, which would otherwise have 
been unbearable. 

Ci Who can describe the emotion with which 
she witnessed his arrival, or her agitation upon 
inviting him to take a seat at her side ? She 
hesitated how to address him now that he had 
arrived, and found a difficulty in remembering 
what she had to say. He sat still and silent. 
At length she took courage and addressed 
him, not without some visible perplexity. 

“ ‘ I understand, sir, that you are but lately 
returned to your native city, and I learn that 
you are universally admired as a talented and 
incomparable man. I am ready to bestow 
my utmost confidence upon you in a matter 
of extraordinary importance, but which, upon 
reflection, would seem adapted rather for the 
ear of the confessor than that of the lawyer. 
I have been for some years married to a hus- 
band who is both rich and honorable, and 
who, as long as we have lived together, has 
never failed to tenderly love me, and of whom 
I should not have a single word of complaint 
to utter, if an irresistible desire for travelling 
and for trade had not torn him, for some 
time, from my arms. 

“ € As a sensible and just man, he no doubt 
felt conscious of the injury which his absence 


must necessarily infliCt upon me. He knew 
that a young wife must be preserved in a dif- 
ferent manner from jewelry and pearls. He 
knew that she resembled a garden full of the 
choicest fruits, which would be lost not only 
to him, but to every one else, if the door were 
kept locked for years. For this reason he 
addressed me in serious but friendly tones be- 
fore his departure, and assured me that he 
knew I should not be able to live without the 
society of a friend, and therefore not only 
permitted, but made me promise that I would, 
in a free and unrestrained manner, follow the 
inclination which I should soon find springing 
up within my heart/ 

“ She paused for a moment, but an eloquent 
look, which the young lawyer directed towards 
her, encouraged her to proceed. 

<( ( One only condition was imposed upon 
me by my indulgent husband. He recom- 
mended me to use the most extreme caution, 
and impressed upon me strongly the necessity 
of choosing a steady, prudent, silent and con- 
fidential friend. But you will excuse my con- 
tinuing — excuse the embarrassment with which 
I must confess how I have been attracted by 
your numerous accomplishments, and con- 
ceive, if possible, from the confidence I have 
reposed in you, the nature of my hopes and 
wishes/ 

“ The worthy young lawyer was silent for a 
short time, and "then replied, in a thoughtful 
tone : * I am deeply indebted for the high 
mark of confidence with which you both 
honor and delight me. I wish to convince 
you that I am not unworthy of your favor. 
But let me first answer you in a professional 
capacity, and I must confess my admiration 
for your husband, who so clearly saw the na- 
ture of the injustice he committed against you ; 
for there can be no doubt of this — that a hus- 
band who leaves his young wife, in order to 
visit distant countries, must be viewed in the 
light of a man who relinquishes a valuable 
treasure, to which, by his own conduct, he 
abandons all manner of claim. And, as the 
first finder may then lawfully take possession, 
so I hold it to be natural and just that a young 
woman, under the circumstances you describe, 
should bestow her a fie Ci ions and herself, with- 
out scruple, upon any friend who may prove 
worthy of her confidence. 

“ * But particularly when the husband, as in 
this case, conscious of the injustice he himself 
commits, expressly allows his forsaken wife a 
privilege, of which he could not deprive her. 
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it must be clear that he can suffer no wrong reclined her head upon his shoulder. They 
from an a&ion to which he has given his own had remained but a short time in this position 
consent* when he sought to disengage himself gently, 

“ ‘Wherefore, if you/ continued the young and not without emotion expressed himself 
lawyer, with a different look and the most ex- thus : ‘ Did ever happy mortal find himself 
press emphasis, and the most affedlionate in such embarrassment? I am compelled to 
pressure of the hand, 4 if you seledt me for leave you, and to do violence to myself in the 
your servant, you enrich me with a happiness, very moment when I might surrender myself 
of which, till now, I could have formed no to the most divine enchantment. I cannot 
conception. And be assured/ he added, now partake the bliss which is prepared for 
while at the same time he warmly kissed her me, and I earnestly pray that a temporary 
hand, * that you could not have found a more postponement may not altogether frustrate my 
true, loving, prudent and devoted servant/ fondest hopes.’ 

“This declaration tranquillized the agitated “She inquired hastily the cause of this 
feelings of our tender heroine. She at once strange speech. 

expressed her love without reserve. She “‘When I was in Bologna/ he replied, 
pressed his hand, drew him nearer to her, and * and had just completed my studies, pre- 
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paring to enter upon the practice of my pro- 
fession, I was seized with a dangerous illness, 
from which it appeared that, even if I should 
escape with my life, my bodily and mental 
faculties must sustain irreparable injury. Re- 
duced to despair, and tortured by the pangs 
of disease, I made a solemn vow to the Virgin 
that, should I recover, I would persist for one 
whole year in practising the strictest fast and 
abstinence from enjoyment of every descrip- 
tion. For ten months I have already adhered 
to my vow, and, considering the wonderful 
favor I have enjoyed, the time has not passed 
wearily, and I have not found it difficult to ab- 
stain from many accustomed pleasures. But 
the two months which still remain will now 
seem an eternity, since, till their expiration, I 
am forbidden to partake a happiness whose 
delights are inconceivable. And though you 
may think the time long, do not, I beseech 
you, withdraw the favor which you have so 
bountifully bestowed upon me/ 

“ Not much consoled by this announcement, 
she felt a little more encouraged when her 
friend added, after a few minutes’ reflection, * I 
scarcely dare to make a proposal, and suggest 
a plan, which may, perhaps, release me a little 
earlier from my vow. If I could only find 
some one as firm and resolute as myself in 
keeping a promise, and who would divide with 
me the time that still remains, I should then be 
the sooner free, and nothing could impede our 
enjoyment. Are you willing, my sweet friend, 
to assist in hastening our happiness by remov- 
ing one-half of the obstacle which opposes us ? 
I can only share my vow with one upon whom 
I can depend with full confidence. And it is 
severe — nothing but bread and water twice a 
day, and at night a few hours’ repose on a 
hard bed ; and, notwithstanding my incessant 
professional occupation, I must devote many 
hours to prayer. If I am obliged to attend a 
party, I am not thereby released from my 
duty, and I must avoid the enjoyment of every 
dainty. If you can resolve to pass one month 
in the observance of these rules, you will find 
yourself the sooner in possession of your 
friend’s society, which you will relish the more 
from the consciousness of having deserved it 
by your praiseworthy resolution.’ 

“ The beautiful lady was not insensible of 
the difficulty she had to encounter ; but the 
very presence of her beloved so increased her 
attachment that no trial appeared to her too 
difficult which should insure the possession of 
so valuable a prize. She assured him, there- 


fore, in the most affectionate manner of her 
readiness to share the responsibility of his 
vow, and addressed him thus : * My sweet 
friend ! the miracle through which you have 
recovered your health is to me an event of so 
much value and importance that it is not only 
my duty, but my joy, to partake the vow by 
which you are still bound. I am delighted to 
offer so strong a proof of my sincerity. I will 
imitate your example in the striClest manner, 
and, until you discharge me from my obliga- 
tion, no consideration shall induce me to stray 
from my path of duty.’ 

“The young lawyer once more repeated 
the conditions under which he was willing to 
transfer to her the obligation of one-half of his 
vow, and then took his leave, with the assurance 
that he would soon visit her again, to inquire 
after her constancy and resolution. And she 
was then obliged to witness his departure, 
without receiving so much as one kiss or pres- 
sure of the hand, and scarcely with a look bf 
ordinary recognition. She found some degree 
of happy relief in the strange employment 
which the performance of her new duties im- 
posed upon her, for she had much to do in 
the preparation for her unaccustomed course 
of life. In the first place, all her beautiful 
exotics and flowers were removed, which had 
been procured to grace the reception of her 
| beloved. Then a hard mattress was substi- 
tuted for her downy bed, to wffiich she retired 
at evening, after having scarcely satisfied her 
hunger with a frugal meal of bread and water. 
The following morning found her busily em- 
ployed in plain work, and in making wearing 
apparel for a certain number of poor inmates 
of the town hospital. During this new occu- 
pation, she entertained her fancy by dwelling 
upon the image of her dear friend and in- 
dulging the hope of future happiness; and 
these thoughts reconciled her to the greatest 
privations, and to the humblest fare. 

“At the end of the first week the roses 
began to fade from her beautiful cheeks, her 
person to fall away, and her strength to be- 
come weak and languid ; but a visit from her 
friend imparted new animation and fortitude. 
He encouraged her to persist in her resolution 
by the example of his own perseverance, and 
by showing her the approaching certainty of 
uninterrupted happiness. His visit was brief, 
but he promised to return again speedily. 

“With cheerful resignation she continued 
her new and strict course of life, but her 
strength soon declined so much that the most 





severe illness could scarcely have reduced her 
to such extreme weakness. Her friend, whose 
visit was repeated at the end of the week, sym- 
pathized with her condition, but comforted 
her by an assurance that one-half the period 
of her trial was already over. But the severe 
fasting, continual praying and incessant work 
became every day more unbearable, and her 
excessive abstemiousness threatened to ruin 
the health of one who had ever been accus- 
tomed to a life of the greatest luxury. At 
length she found a difficulty in walking, and 
she was compelled, notwithstanding the sultri- 
ness of the season, to wrap herself up in the 
warmest clothing to preserve even an ordi- 
nary degree of heat, till finally she was obliged 
to take to her bed. 

‘ ‘ Reduced to this extremity it would be dif- 
ficult to describe the course of her reflexions, 
as she thought over the whole of this extraordi- 
nary occurrence, and it is impossible to imagine 
her distress when ten tedious days wearily 
passed without the appearance of the friend 
for whose sake she had consented to make 
this unheard-of sacrifice. But those hours of 
trouble sufficed to recall her to reason, and she 
formed her resolution. Her friend visited her 
after the lapse of some few days more, and 
seating himself at her bedside, upon the very 
sofa which he had occupied when she made 
her first declaration of love to him, he encour- 
aged and implored her in the most tender and 
affeXionate tones to persist for a short time 
longer ; but she interrupted him with a sweet 
smile, and assured him that she needed no 
persuasion to continue, for a few* days, the 
performance of a vow which she knew full 
well had been appointed for her advantage. 


‘ I am as yet too feeble/ she said, * to express 
my thanks to you as I could wish. You have 
saved me from myself. You have restored me 
to myself ; and I confess that from this mo- 
ment I am indebted to you for my existence. 
My husband was, indeed, gifted with prudence 
and good sense, and well knew the nature of 
woman’s heart ! And he was, moreover, just 
enough not to condemn a passion which he 
saw might spring up within my bosom, through 
his own fault, and he was generous enough to 
make allowance for the weakness of my na- 
ture ! But you, sir, are truly virtuous and 
good. You have taught me that we possess 
within us an antidote equivalent to the force 
of our passions; that we are capable of re- 
nouncing luxuries to which we have been ac- 
customed, and of suppressing our strongest 
inclinations. You have taught me this lesson 
by means of hope, and of delusion. Neither 
are any longer necessary ; you have made me 
acquainted with the existence of that ever-liv- 
ing conscience, which, in peaceful silence, 
dwells within our souls, and never ceases with 
gentle admonitions to remind us of its pres- 
ence, till its sway becomes irresistibly acknow- 
ledged. And now farewell. May your influ- 
ence over others be as effeXive as it has been 
over me. Do not confine your labors to the 
task of unravelling legal perplexities, but show 
mankind, by your own gentle guidance and 
example, that within every bosom the germ 
of hidden virtue lies concealed. Esteem and 
fame will be your reward, and, far better than 
any statesman or hero, you will earn the glo- 
rious title of father of your country/ ” 

“ We must all extol the charaXer of your 
young lawyer/’ said the baroness, at the con- 
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elusion of the clergyman's tale; “polished, 
wise, interesting and instructive, I wish every 
preceptor were like him who undertakes to 
restrain or recall youth from the path of error. 
I think such a tale is peculiarly entitled to be 
styled a moral anecdote. Relate some more 
of the same nature, and your audience will 
have ample reason to be thankful .' 9 

Clergyman. I am delighted that my tale 
has earned your approbation, but I am sorry 
you wish to hear more of such moral anec- 
dotes ; for, to say the truth, this is the first 
and last of the kind. 

Louisa. It certainly does not do you much 
credit to say that your best collection only 
furnishes a single specimen. 

Clergyman. You have not understood me. 
It Is not the only moral tale I can relate, but 
they all bear so close a resemblance that each 
would seem only to repeat the original. 

Louisa. Really, you should give up your 
paradoxical style, which so much obscures 
your conversation, and express yourself more 
clearly. 

Clergyman. With pleasure, then. No 
anecdote deserves to be called moral which 
does not prove that man possesses within him- 
self that power to subdue his inclinations 
which may be called out by the persuasion of 
another. My story teaches this doCtrine, and 
no moral tale can teach otherwise. 

Louisa. Then, in order to aCt morally, I 
must aCt contrary to my inclinations ? 

Clergyman . U nd oubted ly. 

Louisa. Even when they are good ? 

Clergyman. No inclinations are abstra$> 
edly good — but only so as far as they effecSl 
good. 

Louisa. Suppose I have an inclination for 
benevolence ? 

Clergyman. Then you should subdue your 
inclination for benevolence, if you find your 
domestic happiness suffers from its exercise, 

Louisa. Suppose I felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to gratitude ? 

Clergyman. It is wisely ordained that 
gratitude can never be an impulse. But, if it 
were, it would be better to prove ungrateful 
than to commit a crime to oblige your bene- 
fadlor. 

Louisa. Then there may be a thousand 
moral stories? 

Clergyman. Yes, in your sense. But 
none of them would read a lesson different 
from the one our lawyer taught, and in this 
sense there can be but one story of the kind : 
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you are right, however, if you mean that the 
incidents can be various. 

Louisa. If you had expressed your mean- 
ing more precisely at first, we had not dis- 
agreed. 

Clergyman. And we should have had no 
conversation. Errors and misunderstandings 
are the springs of adlion, of life, and of 
amusement. 

Louisa. I cannot agree with you. Sup- 
pose a brave man saves another at the risk 
of his own life, is that not a moral action ? 

Clergyman. Not according to my mode 
of thinking. But suppose a cowardly man 
were to overcome his fears and do the same, 
that would be a moral action. 

Baroness. I wish, my dear friend, you 
would give us some examples, and convince 
Louisa of the truth of your theory. Cer- 
tainly a mind disposed to good must delight 
us when we become acquainted with it. Noth- 
ing in the world can be more pleasing than a 
mind under the guidance of reason and con- 
science. If you know a tale upon such a 
subject, we should like to hear it. I am fond 
of stories which illustrate a dodlrine. They 
give a better explanation of one's meaning 
than dry words can possibly do. 

Clergyman. I certainly can relate some 
anecdotes of that kind ; for I have paid some 
attention to those qualities of the human 
mind. 

Louisa. I would just make one observa- 
tion, I must confess I do not like stories 
which oblige us to travel, in imagination, to 
foreign lands. Why must every adventure 
take place in Italy, in Sicily, or in the East ? 
Are Naples, Palermo and Smyrna the only 
places where anything interesting can hap- 
pen? One may transpose the scene of our 
fairy tales to Ormus and Samarcand for the 
purpose of perplexing the imagination ; but, 
if you would instruct the understanding or 
the heart, do it by means of domestic stories 
—family portraits — in which we shall recog- 
nize our own likeness, and our hearts will 
more readily sympathize with sorrow. 

Clergyman. You shall be gratified. But 
there is something peculiar, too, about family 
stories. They bear a strong resemblance to 
each other, and, besides, we daily see every 
incident and situation of which they are capa- 
ble fully worked out upon the stage. How- 
ever, I am willing to make the attempt, and 
shall relate a story with some of the incidents 
of which you are already familiar ; and it will 



only prove interesting so far as it is an exaCt 
representation of the picture in your own 
minds. 

We may often observe in families that the 
children inherit not only the personal appear- 
ance, but even the mental qualities of their 
parents, and it sometimes happens that one 
child combines the dispositions of both father 
and mother in a peculiar and remarkable 
manner. 

A youth, whom I may name Ferdinand, 
was a strong instance of this faCt. In his 
appearance he resembled both parents, and 
one could distinguish in his mind the sepa- 
rate disposition of each. He possessed the 
gay, thoughtless manner of his father, in his 
strong inclination to enjoy the present mo- 
ment, and, in most cases, to prefer himself 
to others ; but he also inherited the tranquil 
and reflective mind of his mother, no less 
than her love for honesty and justice, and a 
willingness, like her, perpetually to sacrifice 
himself for the advantage of others. To ex- 
plain his contradictory conduCt upon many 
occasions, his companions were often reduced 
to the necessity of believing that he had two 
souls. I must pass by many adventures which 
happened in his youth, and shall content my- 
self with relating one anecdote, which not 
only explains his character fully, but forms a 
remarkable epoch in his life. 

His youth was passed in every species of 
enjoyment. His parents were affluent, and 
brought up their children extravagantly. If 
the father indulged in unreasonable expendi- 
ture, either in company, at the gaming-table, 
or in other dissipations, it was the habit of 
the mother to restrain her own and the house- 
hold expenses so as to supply the deficiency ; 
though she never allowed an appearance of 
want to be observed. Her husband was for- 
tunate in his business ; he was successful in 
several hazardous speculations which he had 
undertaken, and, as he was fond of society, 
he had the happiness to form many pleasant 
and advantageous connections. 

The children of a family usually copy those 
members of the household who seem to live 
most happily and enjoy themselves. They 
see in the example of a father who follows 
such a course a model worthy of imitation, 
and, as they are seldom slow in obeying their 
inclinations, their wishes and desires often 
increase very much in disproportion to their 
means of enjoyment. Obstacles to their grati- 
fication soon arise ; each new addition to the 


family forms a new claim upon the capabili- 
ties of the parents, who frequently surrender 
their own pleasures for the sake of their chil- 
dren, and, by common consent, a more simple 
and less expensive mode of living is adopted. 

Ferdinand grew up with a consciousness of 
the disagreeable truth that he was often de- 
prived of many luxuries which his more for- 
tunate companions enjoyed. It distressed him 
to appear inferior to any of them in the rich- 
ness of his apparel, or the liberality of his 
expenditure. He wished to resemble his 
father, whose example was daily before him, 
and who appeared to him a twofold model, 
first, as a parent, in whose favor a son is 
usually prejudiced; and secondly, as a man 
who led a pleasant and luxurious life, and 
was, therefore, apparently loved and esteemed 
by a numerous acquaintance. It is easy to 
suppose that all this occasioned great vexation 
to his mother ; but in this way Ferdinand grew 
up, with his wants daily increasing, until at 
length, when he had attained his eighteenth 
year, his requirements and his washes were 
sadly out of proportion to his condition. 

He had hitherto avoided contracting debts, 
a vice for wdnch his mother had impressed 
him with the greatest abhorrence; and, in 
order to w r in his confidence, she had in nu- 
merous instances exerted herself to gratify 
his desires and relieve him from occasional 
embarrassments. But it happened, unfor- 
tunately, that she w r as now compelled to 
practise the most rigid economy in her house- 
hold expenditure, and this at a time when his 
wants, from many causes, had increased. He 
had commenced to enter more generally into 
society, sought to win the affections of a very 
attractive girl, and to rival, and even surpass 
his companions in the elegance of his attire. 
His mother, being unable any longer to satisfy 
his demands, appealed to his duty and filial 
affeCtion to induce him to restrain his ex- 
penses. He admitted the justice of her ex- 
postulations, but being unable to follow her 
advice was soon reduced to a state of the 
greatest mental embarrassment. 

Without forfeiting the objeCt of his dearest 
wishes, he found it impossible to change his 
mode of life. From earliest youth he had 
been addicted to his present pursuits, and he 
could alter no iota of his habits or practices 
without running the risk of losing an old 
friend, a desirable companion, or what was 
worse, abandoning the society of his dearest 
love. 






His attachment became stronger, as the 
love which was bestowed upon him not only 
flattered his vanity, but complimented his 
understanding. 

It was something to be preferred before a 
host of suitors by a handsome and agreeable 
girl, who was acknowledged to be the richest 
heiress in the city. He boasted of the prefer- 
ence with which he was regarded, and she 
also seemed proud of the delightful bondage 
in which she was held. It now became indis- 
pensable that he should be in constant attend- 
ance upon her, that he should devote his time 
and money to her service, and that he should 
afford perpetual proofs of the value he set 
upon her affedtion. All these inevitable re- 
sults of his attachment occasioned Ferdinand 
to indulge in more expense than he would 
otherwise have incurred. His lady love (who 
was named Ottilia) had been intrusted to the 
care of an aunt by her parents, and no exer- 
tions had been spared to introduce her to 
society under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Ferdinand exhausted every resource 
to furnish her with the enjoyments of society, 
into all of which she entered with the greatest 
delight, and of which she herself proved one 
of the greatest attractions. 

No situation could possibly be more 
wretched than that to which Ferdinand was 
now reduced. His mother, whom he sin- 
cerely loved and respedted, had pointed out 
to him the necessity of embarking in very 
different duties from those which he had 
hitherto practised ; she could no longer assist 
him in a pecuniary way. He felt a horror at 
the debts which were daily becoming more 
burdensome to him ; and he saw before him 
the difficult task of reconciling his impover- 
ished condition with his anxiety to appear 
rich and to practise generosity. No mind 
could be a prey to greater unhappiness. 

His mind was now forcibly impressed with 
thoughts which had formerly only indistinctly 
suggested themselves to his imagination. Cer- 
tain unpleasant reflections became to him the 
source of great unhappiness. He had once 
looked upon his father as a model, he now 
began to regard him as a rival. What the 
son wished to enjoy the parent actually pos- 
sessed, and the latter felt none of the anxie- 
ties or grievances wherewith the former w r as 
tortured. Ferdinand, however, was in full 
possession of every comfort of life, but he 
envied his father the luxuries which he en- 
joyed, and with which he thought his parent 


might veiy well dispense. But the latter was 
of a different opinion. He was one of those 
beings whose desires are wholly insatiable, 
and who, for their own gratification, subjeCl 
their family and dependants to the greatest 
privations. His son received from him a cer- 
tain pecuniary allowance, but a regular ac- 
count of his expenditure was str idly exaCted. 

The eye of the envious is sharpened by 
^restrictions ; and dependants are never more 
censorious than when the commands of supe- 
riors are at variance with their practice. Thus 
Ferdinand came striCtly to watch the conduCt 
of his father, particularly upon points which 
concerned his expenditure. He listened atten- 
tively when it was rumored that his parent 
had lost heavily at the gambling -table and 
expressed great dissatisfaClipn at any un- 
wonted extravagance which he might indulge. 
“Is it not astonishing/’ he would say to him- 
self, “ that whilst parents revel in every luxury 
that can spring from the possession of a prop- 
erty which they accidentally enjoy, they can 
debar their children of those reasonable pleas- 
ures which their season of youth most urgently 
requires? And by what right do they a& 
thus? How have they acquired this privi- 
lege? Does it not arise from mere chance, 
and can that be a right which is the result of 
accident ? If my grandfather were still alive, 
who loved me as his own son, I should be 
better provided for. He would not see me 
in want of common necessaries, those things 
I mean which we have had from our birth. 
He would no more let me want than he 
’would approve the extravagance of my pa- 
rent. Had he lived longer, had he known 
how worthy his grandchild would prove to 
inherit a fortune, he would have provided in 
his will for my earlier independence. I have 
heard that his death was unexpected, that he 
had intended to make a will, and I am prob- 
ably indebted to mere chance for the post- 
ponement of a fortune, which, if my father 
continues his present course, will probably 
be lost to me forever / * 

With such discontented thoughts did Fer- 
dinand often perplex himself in those hours 
of solitude and unhappiness in which he was 
prevented, by the want of money, from join- 
ing his companions upon some agreeable party 
of pleasure. Then it was that he discussed 
those dangerous questions of right and prop- 
erty, and considered how far individuals are 
bound by laws to which they have given no 
consent, or whether they may lawfully burst 
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through the restraints of society. But all 
these were mere pecuniary sophistries ; for 
every article of value which he formerly pos- 
sessed had gradually disappeared, and his 
daily wants had now far outgrown his allow- 
ance. 

He soon became silent and reserved, and 
at such times even his respect for his mother 
disappeared, as she could afford him no assist- 
ance, and he began to entertain a hatred for 
his father, who, according to his sentiments, 
was perpetually in his way. 

Just at this period he made a discovery, 
which increased his discontent. He learned 
that his father was not only an irregular, but 
an improvident manager of his household . He 
observed that his parent often took money 
hastily from his desk, without entering it in 
his account-book, and that he was afterwards 
perplexed with private calculations, and an- 
noyed at his inability to balance his accounts. 
More than once did Ferdinand make this re- 
mark; and his father’s carelessness was the 
more galling to him, as it often occurred at 
times when he himself was suffering severely 
from the want of money. 

Whilst he was in this state of mind an un- 
lucky accident happened, which afforded an 
opportunity for the commission of a crime, 
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to which he had long felt himself impelled 
by a secret and ungovernable impulse. 

His father had desired him to examine and 
arrange a collection of old letters. One Sun- 
day, when he was alone, he set to work in a 
room which contained his father’s writing- 
desk, and in which his money was usually 
kept. The box of letters was heavy, and in 
the adt of lifting it from the ground he pushed 
unintentionally against the desk, when the 
latter suddenly flew open. The rolls of money 
lay temptingly displayed before him. With- 
out allowing time for a moment’s refledtion, 
he took a roll of gold from that part of the 
desk where he thought his father kept a sup- 
ply of money for his own occasional wants. 
He shut the desk again, and repeated the ex- 
periment of opening it. He once more suc- 
ceeded, and saw that he could now command 
the treasure as completely as if he had pos- 
sessed the key. 

He soon plunged once more into all those 
dissipations which he had lately been obliged 
to renounce. He became more constant than 
ever in his attentions to Ottilia, and more 
passionate in the pursuit of pleasure. His 
former graceful animation was even converted 
into a species of excitement, which, though 
it was far from unbecoming, was deficient in 
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that kind attention to others which is so 
agreeable. 

Opportunity is to passion what a spark is 
to gunpowder, and those desires which we 
gratify contrary to the dictates of conscience 
always rule with the most ungovernable 
power. Ferdinand’s own convictions loudly 
condemned his conduCt, but he endeavored 
to justify himself by specious arguments, and 
though his manner became in appearance more 
free and unrestrained than before, he was in 
reality a captive to the influence of his evil 
inclinations. 

Just at this time the wearing of extravagant 
trifles came into fashion. Ottilia was fond of 
personal ornaments, and Ferdinand endeav- 
ored to discover a mode of gratifying her taste 
without apprising her where her supply of 
presents came from. Her suspicions fell upon 
an old uncle, and Ferdinand’s gratification 
was indescribable at observing the satisfaction 
of his mistress and the course of her mistaken 
suspicions. But, unfortunately for his peace 
of mind, he was now obliged to have frequent 
recourse to his father’s desk, in order to 
gratify Ottilia’s fancy and his own inclina- 
tions, and he pursued this course now the 
more boldly, as he had lately observed that 
his father grew more and more careless about 
entering in his account-book the sums which 
he himself required. 

The time now arrived for Ottilia’s return 
to her parents. The young couple were over- 
powered with grief at the prospeCl of their 
separation, and one circumstance added to 
their sorrow. Ottilia had accidentally learned 
that the presents we have spoken of had come 
from Ferdinand ; she questioned him upon 
the subjeCl, and he confessed the truth with 
feelings of evident sorrow. She insisted upon 
returning them, and this request occasioned 
him the bitterest anguish. He declared his 
determination not to live without her, prayed 
that she would preserve her attachment to 
him, and implored that she would not refuse 
her hand as soon as he should have provided 
an establishment. She loved him, was moved 
at his entreaties, promised what he wished, 
and sealed her vow with the warmest em- 
braces and a thousand passionate kisses. 

After her departure, Ferdinand was reduced 
to sad solitude. The company in which he 
had found delight pleased him no more, as 
she was absent. From the mere force of habit 
he mingled with his former associates, and 
had recourse to his father’s desk to supply j 


those expenses which in reality he felt but 
slight inclination to indulge. He was now 
frequently alone, and his natural good dis- 
position began to obtain the mastery over 
him. In moments of calm reflection he felt 
astonished how he could have listened to that 
deceitful sophistry about justice and right, 
and his claim to the goods of others, and he 
wondered at his approval of those evil argu- 
ments by which he had been led to justify his 
dishonest conduCt. But, in the meantime, 
before these correCt ideas of truth and up- 
rightness produced a practical effeCt upon his 
conduCt, he yielded more than once to the 
temptation of supplying his wants, in extreme 
cases, from his father’s treasury. This plan, 
however, was now adopted with more reluc- 
tance, and he seemed to be under the irre- 
sistible impulse of an evil spirit. 

At length he took courage and formed the 
resolution of rendering a repetition of the 
practice impossible, by informing his father 
of the facility with which his desk could be 
opened. He took his measures cautiously, 
and once, in the presence of his father, he 
carried the box of letters we have mentioned 
into the room, pretended to stumble acci- 
dentally against the desk, and astonished his 
father by causing it to spring open. They 
examined the lock without delay, and found 
that it had become almost useless from age. 
It was at once repaired, and Ferdinand soon 
enjoyed a return of his peace of mind when 
he saw his father’s rolls of money once more 
in safe custody. 

But he was not content with this. He 
formed the resolution of restoring the money 
which he had abstracted. He commenced 
the most economical course of life for this 
purpose, with a view of saving from his allow- 
ance all that could be possibly spared from the 
merest necessities. It is true that this was but 
little, but it appeared large, as it was the com- 
mencement of a system of restitution, and 
there will always be a wonderful difference 
between the last guinea borrowed and the first 
guinea saved. He had pursued this upright 
course for but a short time, when his father 
determined to settle him in business. His in- 
tention was to form a connection with a man- 
ufactory at some distance from his residence. 
The design was to establish a company in a 
part of the country where labor and provisions 
were cheap, to appoint an agent, and extend 
the business as widely as possible by means of 
money and credit. It was determined that 
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Ferdinand should inquire into the practica- 
bility of the scheme, and forward a circum- 
stantial report of his proceedings. His father 
furnished him with money for his journey, but 
placed a moderate limit upon his expenditure. 
The supply was, however, sufficient for his 
wants, and Ferdinand had no reason to com- 
plain of a deficiency. 

Ferdinand used the utmost economy upon 
his journey, and found upon the closest calcu- 
lation that he could live upon one-third of his 
allowance by practising strict restraint. He 
was now anxious to find means of gradually 
saving a certain sum, and it soon presented 
itself ; for opportunity comes indifferently to 
the good and to the bad, and favors all parties 
alike. In the neighborhood which he de- 
signed to visit, he found every article of life 
cheaper than he had expeCted. No new 
habits of expense had as yet been introduced. 

A moderate capital alone had been invested 
in business, and the manufacturers were satis- i 
fied with small profits. Ferdinand soon saw j 
that with a large capital, and the advantages | 
of a new system, by purchasing the raw mate- | 
rial by wholesale, and erecting machinery 
under the guidance of experienced workmen, 
large and solid advantages might be secured. 

The prospeCt of a life of activity gave him 
the greatest delight. The image of his be- 
loved Ottilia was ever before him, and the 
charming and picturesque character of the 
country made him wish anxiously that his 
father might be induced to establish him in 
this spot, commit the conduCt of the new 
manufactory to him, and thus afford him the 
means of attaining independence. His atten- 
tion to business was secured by the demands 
of his own personal interests. He now found 
an opportunity, for the first time in his life, 
for the exercise of his understanding and judg- 
ment, and for exerting his other mental pow- 
ers. Not only the beautiful neighborhood, 
but his business and occupation were full of 
attractions for him ; they aCted as balm and 
cordial to his wounded heart whenever he 
recalled the painful remembrance of his 
father’s house, in which, influenced by a spe- 
cies of insanity, he had aCted in a manner 
which now seemed to him in the highest de- 
gree criminal. 

His constant companion was a friend of his 
family, a person of strong mind, but delicate 
health, who had first conceived the projeCt of 
founding this establishment. 'He instructed 
Ferdinand in all his own views and projects, 


and seemed to take great pleasure in the thor- 
ough harmony of mind which existed between 
them. This latter personage led a simple and 
retired life, partly from choice, and partly be- 
cause his health required it. He had no fam- 
ily of his own. His household establishment 
was conduced by a niece, who, he intended, 
should inherit his fortune, and it was his wish 
to see her united to a person of aCtive and en- 
terprising disposition, who, by means of capi- 
tal and persevering industry, might carry on 
the business which his infirm health and want 
of means disqualified him from conducting. 
His first interview with Ferdinand suggested 
that he had found the man he wanted, and he 
was the more strongly confirmed in this opin- 
ion upon observing his fondness for business 
and his attachment to the place. His niece 
became aware of his intentions, and seemed to 
approve of them. She was a young and inter- 
esting girl, of sweet and engaging disposition. 
Her care of her uncle’s establishment had im- 
parted to her mind the valuable qualities of 
activity and decision, whilst her attention to 
his health had softened down these traits by a 
proper union of gentleness and affeCtion. It 
would have been difficult to find a person 
better calculated to make a lover happy. 

But Ferdinand’s mind was engrossed with 
the thoughts of Ottilia’s love ; he saw no at- 
tractions in the charms of this country beauty, 
or, at least, his admiration was circumscribed 
by the wish that if ever Ottilia settled down 
as his wife in this part of the country, she 
might have the assistance of such a person as 
assistant and housekeeper. But he was free and 
unrestrained in his intercourse with the young 
lady ; he valued her more as he came to know 
her better, and his conduCt became more re- 
spectful and attentive, and both she and her 
uncle soon put their own interpretations upon 
his behavior. 

Ferdinand had in the meantime made all the 
requisite inquiries about his father’s business. 
The uncle’s suggestions had enabled him to 
form certain projects which, with his usual 
thoughtlessness, he made the subjeCt of con- 
versation. He had more than once uttered 
certain gallant speeches to the niece, until her 
uncle and herself fancied that he actually in- 
dulged intentions which gave them both un- 
feigned satisfaction. To Ferdinand’s great 
joy, he had learned that he could not only 
derive great advantage from his father’s plan, 
but that another favorable projeCt would en- 
able him to make restitution of the money he 
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had abstracted, and the recollection of which | tion upon such a speCtacle, and we cannot 
pressed like a heavy burden upon his conscience, j deny the force of the seeming paradox, which 
He communicated his intentions to his friend, j assures us that there is more joy before God 
who tendered not only his cordial congratu- | over one returning sinner than over ninety- 
lations, but every possible assistance to carry j nine just. 

out his views. He even proposed to furnish j But, unfortunately, neither the good resolu- 
his young friend with the necessary merchan- tions nor the repentance and improvement of 
dise upon credit, a part of which offer was Ferdinand could remove the evil consequences 
thankfully accepted, some portion of the goods of his crime, which were destined once more 
being paid for with money Ferdinand had to disturb and agitate his mind with the most 
saved from his travelling expenses, and a short painful reflections. The storm had gathered 
period of credit being taken for the remainder, during his absence, and it was destined to 
It would be difficult to describe the joy with burst over his head upon his return home, 
which Ferdinand prepared for his return home. We have already had reason to observe that 
There can be no greater delight than is expe- Ferdinand’s father was most irregular in his 
rienced by a man who, by his own unaided habits ; but his business was under the super- 
resources, frees himself from the consequences intendence of a clever manager. He had not 
of error. Heaven looks down with satisfac- himself missed the money which had been ab- 
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stra&ed by his son, with the exception of one \ tended marriage, and her expectation that her 
roll of foreign money, which he had won from ( son would be advantageously provided for. 
a stranger at play. This he had missed, and ! The aunt took her leave; but Ferdinand’s 
the circumstance seemed to him unaccount- mother did not deem it advisable to commu- 
able. He was afterwards somewhat surprised nicate the circumstance to her husband. She 
to perceive that several roils of ducats could t now had to undertake the sad duty of dis- 
not be found, money which he had some time covering whether Ferdinand had purchased 
before lent to a friend, but which he knew had . Ottilia’s presents with the stolen money. She 
been repaid. He was aware of the previous . went straight to the shopkeeper who dealt m 
insecurity of his desk, and felt convinced, j such goods, made some general inquiries, and 
therefore, that he had been robbed. This ! said at last, “ that he ought not to overcharge 
feeling rendered him extremely unhappy. His , her, particularly as her son, ^ho had bought 
suspicions fell upon every one. In anger and ! some similar articles, had procured them from 
exasperation he related the circumstance to him at a more reasonable charge.” This the 
his wife. The entire household was thereupon tradesman denied, producing the account, and 
strictly examined, and neither servants nor further observing that he had even added 
children were allowed to escape. The good something for the exchange, as Ferdinand 
wife exerted herself to tranquillize her hus- had paid for the goods partly in foreign 
band ; she represented the discredit which a money. He specified the exact nature of the 
mere report of this circumstance would bring ' coin, and, to her inexpiessihle grief, it was 
upon the family ; that no one would sympa- | the very same which had been stolen from 
thize in their misfortune, further than to hu- her husband. She left the shop with sorrow- 
miliate them with their compassion ; that nei- ful heart. Ferdinand’s crime was but too evi- 
ther he nor she could expert to escape the dent. The sum which her husband had lost 
tongue of scandal ; that strange observations w T as large, and she saw in all its force the ex- 
would be made if* the thief should remain un- tent of the crime and its evil results. But she 
discovered ; and she suggested that perhaps, had prudence enough to conceal her discovery, 
if they continued silent, they might recover | She waited for the return of her son with feel- 
their lost money without reducing the wretched j ings of mingled fear and anxiety. She wished 
criminal to a state of misery for life. In this for an explanation, and yet dreaded the con- 
manner she prevailed upon her husband to re- sequences of a further inquiry, 
main quiet, and to investigate the affair in At length he arrived in the highest spirits, 
silence. He expected the greatest praise from the man- 

But the discovery was unfortunately soon ner in which he transacted his business, and 
made. Ottilia’s aunt had of course been in- was the bearer of a sum of money sufficient 
formed of the engagement of the young couple, to make compensation for what he had cnmi- 
She had heard of the presents which her niece nally abstracted. His father heard his state- 
had received. The attachment was not ap- i ment with pleasure, but did not manifest so 
proved by her, and she had only maintained j much delight as the son expeCted. His late 
silence in consequence of her niece’s absence. > losses had irritated his temper, and he was 
She would have consented to her marriage , the more distressed from having some large 
with Ferdinand, but she did not like uncer- ] payments to make at the moment. Ferdinand 
tainty on such a subjeCl; and as she knew that 1 felt hurt at his father’s depression of mind, 
he was shortly to return, and her niece was \ and his own peace was further disturbed by 
expected daily, she determined to inform the 1 the sight of everything aiound him; the very 
parents of the state of things, to inquire their j room in which he was, the furniture, and the 
opinion, to ask whether Ferdinand was to sight of the fatal desk, those silent witnesses 
have a settlement, and if they would consent j of his crime, spoke loudly to his guilty con- 
to the marriage. j science. His satisfaction was at an end. He 

The mother was not a little astonished at j shrunk within himself and felt like a culprit, 
this information, and she was shocked at hear- I After a few days’ delay he was about to 
ing of the presents which Ferdinand had made J distraCt his attention from these thoughts by 
to Ottilia. But she concealed her surprise, ! examining the merchandise which he had 
and requesting the aunt to allow her some time ■ ordered, when bis mother finding him alone 
to confer with her husband upon the matter, | addressed him upon the subjeCt, in a tone ot 
she expressed her own concurrence in the in- j affectionate earnestness, which did not allow 
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the smallest opportunity for prevarication. He 
was overcome with grief. He threw himself 
at her feet, imploring her forgiveness, acknow- 
ledging his crime, and protesting that nothing 
but his affe<5tion for Ottilia had misled him ; 
he assured her, in conclusion, that it was the 
only offence of the kind of which he had 
ever been guilty. He related the circum- 
stances of his bitter repentance, of his having 
acquainted his father with the insecurity of 
his desk, and finally informed her how, by 
personal privations and a fortunate specula- 
tion, he was in a condition to make restitu- 
tion. 

His mother heard him calmly, but insisted 
on knowing how he had disposed of so much 
money, as the presents would account but for 
a small part of the sum abstracted. She pro- 
duced to his dismay an account of what his 
father had missed, but he denied having taken 
even so much silver; the missing gold he 
solemnly protested he had never touched. 
His mother became exasperated at this de- 
nial. She rebuked him for his attempt to 
deceive her, and that at a moment when he 
laid claim to the virtue of repentance, assert- 
ing that if he could be guilty in one respeCl 
she must doubt his innocence in another. She 
suggested that he might perhaps have accom- 
plices amongst his dissipated companions ; that 
perhaps the business he had carried on was 
transacted with the stolen money, and that 
probably he would have confessed nothing if 
his crime had not been accidentally discovered. 
She threatened him with the anger of his 
father, with judicial punishment, with her 
highest displeasure, but nothing affeCted him 
more than his learning that his projected mar- 
riage with Ottilia had been already spoken of. 
She left him in the most wretched condition. 
His real crime had been discovered, and he 
was suspeCted of even greater guilt. How 
could he ever persuade his parents that he had 
not stolen the gold ? He dreaded the public 
exposure which was likely to result from his 
father’s irritable temper, and he now had time 
to compare his present wretched condition 
with the happiness which he might have at- 
tained. All his prospeCts of an aCtive life 
and of a marriage with Ottilia were at an end. 
He saw his utter wretchedness — abandoned, a 
fugitive in foreign lands, exposed to every 
species of misfortune. 

But these reflections were not the worst 
evil he had to encounter, though they be- 
wildered his mind, wounded his pride, and 


crushed his affections. His most severe pangs 
arose from the thought that his honest resolu- 
tion, his noble intention to repair the past, 
was suspeCted, repudiated and denied. And 
even if these thoughts gave birth to a feeling 
resembling despair, he could not deny that 
he had deserved his fate, and to this convic- 
tion must be added his knowledge of the fatal 
truth, that one crime is sufficient to destroy 
the character forever. Such meditations as 
these, and the apprehension that his firmest 
resolutions of amendment might be looked 
upon as insincere, made life itself a burden. 

In this moment of abandonment he ap- 
pealed to Heaven for assistance. He sank 
upon his knees, and, moistening the ground 
with his tears of contrition, implored help 
from his Divine Maker. His prayer was 
worthy of being heard. Man, throwing off 
his load of crimes, has a claim upon Heaven. 
He who has exhausted every effort of his own 
may, as a last resource, appeal to God. He 
was for some time engaged in earnest prayer, 
when the door opened and some one entered 
his apartment. It was his mother, who ap- 
proached him with a cheerful look, saw his 
agitation, and addressed him with consoling 
words. “How happy I am,” she said, “to 
• find that I may credit your assertions and 
regard your sorrow as sincere. The missing 
sum of gold has been found; your father, 
when he received it from his friend, handed 
it to his secretary, who forgot the circum- 
stance amid the numerous transaClions of the 
day. And, with respeCt to the silver, you are 
also right, as the amount taken is less than I 
had supposed. Unable to conceal my joy, I 
promised your father to replace the missing 
sum if he would consent to forbear making 
any further inquiry into the matter.” 

Ferdinand’s joy was indescribable. He 
completed at once his business arrangements, 
gave his mother the promised money, and in 
addition replaced the amount which his father 
had lost through his own irregularity. He be- 
came gradually more cheerful and happy, but 
the whole circumstance produced a serious 
impression upon his mind. He became con- 
vinced that every man has power to accom- 
plish good, and that our Divine Maker will 
infallibly extend to him His assistance in the 
I hour of trial — a truth which he himself had 
| learned from late experience. He now un- 
folded to his father his plan of establishing 
I himself in the neighborhood from which he 
had lately returned. He fully explained the 
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nature of the intended business. His father 
consented to his proposals, and his mother at 
a proper time related to her husband the at- 
tachment of Ferdinand to Ottilia. He was 
delighted at the prospeCl of having so charm- 
ing a daughter-in-law, and felt additional 
pleasure at the idea of being able to establish 
his son without the necessity of incurring 
much expense. 

« This story pleases me,” said Louisa, when 
the old clergyman had finished his narration ; 
“and though the incidents are taken from 
low life, yet the tone is sufficiently elevated 
to prove agreeable. And it seems to me that 
if we examine ourselves, or observe others, 
we shall find that men are seldom influenced 
by their own reflections either to pursue or to 
abandon a certain course, but are generally 
impelled by extraneous circumstances. * * 

“ I wish for my part,” said Charles, “ that 
we were not obliged to deny ourselves any- 
thing, and that we had no knowledge of those 
blessings which we are not allowed to possess. 
But unfortunately we walk in an orchard, 
where, though all the trees are loaded with 
fruit, we are compelled to leave them un- 
touched, to satisfy ourselves with the enjoy- 
ment of the shade, and forego the greatest 
indulgence.” 

“Now,” continued Louisa to the clergy- 
man, “ let us hear the end of the story.” 

Clergyman. It is finished. 

Louisa. The denouement may be finished, 
but we should like to hear the very end. 

Clergyman. Your distinction is just ; and, 
since you seem interested in the fate of my 
friend, I will tell you briefly what happened 
to him. 

Relieved from the oppressive weight of so 
dreadful a crime, and enjoying some degree 
of satisfaction at his own conduCt, his thoughts 
were now directed to his future happiness, and 
he expected with anxiety the return of Ottilia, 
that he might explain his position and perform 
his promise to her. She came, accompanied 
by her parents. He hastened to meet her, 
and found her more beautiful than ever. He 
waited with impatience for an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone, and of unfolding all his 
future projects. The moment arrived, and 
with a heart full of tenderness and love he 
spoke of his hopes, of his expectations of hap- 
piness, and of his wish to share it with her. 
But what was his surprise and astonishment to 
find that she heard his announcement with in- 


difference and even with contempt, and that 
she indulged in disagreeable jokes about the 
hermitage prepared for their reception, and 
the interest they would excite by enaChng the 
characters of shepherd and shepherdess in a 
pastoral abode. 

Her conduCt occasioned bitter reflections. 
He was hurt and grieved at her indifference. 
She had been unjust to him, and he now began 
to observe faults in her conduCt which had 
previously escaped his attention. In addition, 
it required no very keen perception to remark 
that a cousin, who had accompanied her, had 
| made an impression upon her and won a large 
! portion of her affeCtions. 

! But Ferdinand soon perceived the necessity 
i of struggling with this new source of sorrow, 
and, as viCtory had attended his exertions in 
one instance, he hoped to be successful upon 
a second occasion. He saw Ottilia frequently, 
and determined to observe her closely. His 
conduCt towards her was attentive and affec- 
tionate, and her deportment was of a similar 
nature ; but her attractions had become dimin- 
ished for him ; he soon found that her profes- 
sions were not cordial or sincere, and that she 
could be affectionate and cold, attractive and 
repulsive, charming and disagreeable, accord- 
ing to the mere whim of the moment. He 
gradually became indifferent to her, and he 
resolved at length to break the last link of 
their connection. 

But this was more difficult than he had an- 
ticipated. He found her one day alone, and 
took courage to remind her of her engagement 
to him, and of those happy moments in which, 
under the influence of the most delightful feel- 
ings, they had discoursed with joyful anticipa- 
tions of their future happiness. She was in a 
tender mood, and he began to hope that he 
might perhaps have been deceived in the esti- 
mate he had lately formed of her. He there- 
upon began to describe his worldly prospeCts 
and the probable success of his intended es- 
tablishment. She expressed her satisfaction, 
accompanied, however, with regret that their 
union must on this account be postponed still 
longer. She gave him to understand that she 
had not the least wish to leave the pleasures 
of a city life, but expressed her hopes that he 
might be able, after some years’ aCtive indus- 
try in the country, to return home and be- 
come a citizen of consequence. She gave 
him, moreover, to understand that she ex- 
pected he would play a more respeCtable and 
honest part in life than his father. 
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Ferdinand saw plainly that he could expeCt 
no happiness from such a connexion, and yet 
he felt the difficulty of wholly disengaging 
himself. In this state of mind he would prob- 
ably have parted from her in uncertainty about 
the future, had he not been finally influenced 
by the conduCt of Ottilia’s cousin, towards 
whom he thought she displayed too much ten- 
derness. Ferdinand thereupon wrote a letter 
assuring her that it was still in her power to 
make him happy, but that it could not be ad- 
visable to encourage indefinite hopes, or to 
enter into engagements for an uncertain future. 

He trusted that this letter would produce a 
favorable answer; but he received a reply 
which his heart deplored, but his judgment 
approved. She released him from his promise 
without rejecting his love, and adverted to her 
own feelings in the same ambiguous manner. 
She was still bound by the sense of her letter, 
but free by its literal meaning. But why 
should I delay communicating the inevitable 
result? Ferdinand hastened back to the 


peaceful abode he had left, and formed his 
determination at once. He became attentive 
and diligent in business, and was encouraged 
in this course by the affections of the kind 
being of whom we have already spoken, and 
the exertions of her uncle to employ every 
means in his power to render them happy. I 
knew him afterwards, when he was surrounded 
by a numerous and prosperous family. He 
related his own story to me himself ; and, as 
it often happens with individuals whose early 
life has been marked by some uncommon acci- 
dent, his own adventures had become so in- 
delibly impressed upon his mind that they 
exerted a deep influence on his conduCt. Even 
as a rnan and as a father he constantly denied 
himself the enjoyment of many gratifications, 
in order not to forget the practice of self-re- 
straint ; and the whole course of his children’s 
education was founded upon this principle, 
that they must accustom themselves to a fre- 
quent denial of their most ardent inclina- 
tions. 
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I once had an opportunity of witnessing an He stated that, when the fire approached the 
instance of the system he adopted. One of room where the desk was, one of the servants 
bis children was about to eat something at saved a clock which stood upon it ; that in car- 
table of which he was particularly fond. His rymg it out some accident had happened to the 
father forbade it, apparently without reason, works, and it had stopped at the hour of half- 
To my astonishment the child obeyed with past eleven, and thus the coincidence of time 
the utmost cheerfulness, and dinner proceeded was placed beyond all question. The baroness 
as if nothing had occurred. And in this smiled, and the tutor observed that, although 
manner even the eldest members of the family two things might agree in some particulars, 
often allowed a tempting dish of fruit or some we were not, therefore, justified in inferring 
other dainty to pass them untasted. But, not- their mutual dependence. But Louisa took 
withstanding this, a general freedom reigned pleasure in believing the connexion of these 
in his house, and there was at times a sufficient two circumstances, particularly as she had re- 
display both of good and bad conduct. But ceived intelligence that her intended was quite 
Ferdinand was for the most part indifferent to well ; and as to the rest of the company, they 
what occurred, and allowed an almost unre- gave full scope to the flights of their imagina- 
strained license. At times, however, when a tion. 

certain week came about, orders were given Charles inquired of the clergyman whether 
for precise punctuality, the clocks were regu- he knew a fairy tale. “The imagination/’ 
lated to the second, every member of the fain- - he observed, “ is a divine gift, but I do not like 
ily received his orders for the day, business i to see it employed about the actualities of life, 
and pleasure had their turn, and no one dared j The airy forms to which it gives birth are de- 
to be a single second in arrear. I could de- j lightful to contemplate, if we view them as 
tain you for hours in describing his conversa- j beings of a peculiar order, but, connected with 
tion and remarks on this extraordinary system j truth, they become prodigies, and are disap- 
of education. He was accustomed to jest with ; proved by our reason and judgment. The 
me upon my vows as a Catholic priest, and 1 imagination, ** he continued, “ should not 
maintained that every man should make a vow ; deal in fa&s, nor be employed to establish 
to practise self-restraint, as well as to require j facts. Its proper province is art, and there 
obedience from others; but he observed that j its influence should operate like sweet music, 
the exercise of these vows, in place of being j which awakens our emotions, and makes us 
perpetually demanded, was only suitable for j forget the cause by which these emotions are 
certain occasions. awakened/* 

The baroness observed that she thought “ Continue/* said the old clergyman, “ and 
Ferdinand was perfectly right, and she com- explain still further your view of the proper 
pared the authority of a parent to the execu- | attributes of imaginative works. Another 
tive power in a kingdom, where, if the influ- j property is essential to their enjoyment — that 
ence of the latter is weak, the legislative j the exercise of imagination should be voluntary, 
authority can be of little avail. j It can effect nothing by compulsion ; it must 

Louisa at this moment rushed hastily to the | wait for the moment of inspiration. Without 
window, having heard Frederick ride past. I design, and without any settled course, it soars 
She ran to meet him, and accompanied him j aloft upon its own pinions, and as it is borne 
into the salon. He seemed cheerful, notwith- ' forward leaves a trace of its wonderful and 
standing he had just come from a scene of devious course. But you must allow me to 
trouble and distress. In place of entering \ take my accustomed walk, that I may awaken 
into a detailed description of the fire which , in my soul the sweet fancies which, in former 
had seized the house of his aunt, he assured j years, were accustomed to enchant me. I 
the company that he had established be- j promise to relate a fairy tale this evening that 
yond doubt the fact that the desk there had | will amuse you all/* 

been burned at the very same time when j They at once consented, particularly as 
theirs had been split asunder in so strange a J they all hoped in the meantime to hear the 
manner. I news of which Frederick was the bearer. 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


N old ferryman, 
wearied with the 
labors of the day, 
lay asleep in his 
hut, on the bank of 
a wide river, which 
the late heavy rains 
had swollen to an 
unprecedented 
height. In the mid- 
die of the night he 
was awakened by a 
loud cry. He lis- 
tened ; it was the 
call of some trav- 
ellers who wished 
to be ferried over. 

Upon opening 
the door, he was 
surprised to see two 
will -o’ -the -wisps 
dancing round his 
boat, which was still secured to its moorings. 
Speaking with human voices, they assured him 
that they were in the greatest possible hurry 
and wished to be carried instantly to the other 
side of the river. Without losing a moment, 
the old ferryman pushed off and rowed across 
with his usual dexterity. During the passage 
the strangers whispered together in an un- 
known language, and several times burst into 
loud laughter, whilst they amused themselves 
with dancing upon the sides and seats of the 
boat and cutting fantastic capers at the bot- 
tom. 

“ The boat reels,” cried the old man, “and 
if you continue so restless it may upset. Sit 
down, you will-o’-the-wisps.” 

They burst into loud laughter at this com- 
mand, ridiculed the boatman, and became 
more troublesome than ever. But he bore 
their annoyance patiently, and they soon 
reached the opposite bank of the river. 

“ Here is something for your trouble,” said 
the passengers, shaking themselves, when a 
number of glittering gold pieces fell into the 
boat. 

“ What are you doing ?” cried the old man ; 
“ some misfortune will happen should a single 
piece of gold fall into the water. The river, 
which has a strong antipathy to gold, would 


become fearfully agitated and swallow both 
me and my boat. Who can say even what 
might happen to yourselves ? I pray you take 
back your gold.” 

“ We can take nothing back which we have 
once shaken from our persons,” answered one 
of them. 

“Then I shall be compelled,” replied the 
old boatman, as he stooped and collected the 
gold in his cap, “ to take it to the shore and 
bury it” 

The will-o’-the-wisps had in the meantime 
leaped out of the boat, upon which the old 
man cried, “ Pay me my fare.” 

“ The man who refuses gold must work for 
nothing,” answered the will-o’-the-wisps. 

“My payment must consist of fruits of 
the earth,” rejoined the ferryman. 

“We despise them; they are not food for 
us,” continued the will-o’-the-wisps. 

“But you shall not depart,” replied the 
ferryman, “ till you have given me three 
cauliflowers, three artichokes and three large 
onions.” 

The will-o’-the-wisps were in the a<5l of 
running away, with a laugh, when they felt 
themselves in some inexplicable manner fixed 
to the earth ; they had never experienced so 
strange a sensation. They then promised to 
pay the demand without delay ; upon which 
the ferryman released them and instantly 
pushed off with his boat. 

He was already far away, when they called 
after him, “Old man, listen, we have forgot- 
ten something important;” but he heard them 
not, and continued his course. When he had 
reached a point lower down, on the same side 
of the river, he came to some rocks which the 
water was unable to reach and proceeded to 
bury the dangerous gold. Observing a deep 
cleft which opened between two rocks, he 
threw the gold into it and returned to his 
dwelling. This cleft was inhabited by a beau- 
tiful green dragon, who was awakened from 
her sleep by the sound of the falling money. 
At the very first appearance of the glitter- 
ing pieces she devoured them greedily, then 
searched about carefully in hopes of finding 
such other coins as might have fallen acci- 
dentally amongst the briers or between the 
fissures of the rocks. 

The dragon immediately felt herself over- 
powered with the most delightful sensations, 
and perceived wuth joy that she became sud- 
denly shining and transparent. She had been 
long aware that this change was possible, but 
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entertaining some doubt whether the brilliance In her perplexity she hastily inquired whether 
would continue, she felt impelled by curiosity the gentlemen could inform her whence the 
to leave her dwelling and ascertain, if possi- shining gold had come which had lately fallen 
ble, to whom she was indebted for the beaut i- into the cleft of the rocks hard by, as in her 
ful gold. She found no one; but she became opinion it was a precious shower from heaven, 
lost in admiration of herself, and of the bril- j The will-o’-the-wisps immediately shook them- 
liant light which illumined her path through j selves (at the same time laughing loudly), and 
the thick underwood and shed its rays over a myriad of gold pieces at once flew around 
the surrounding green. The leaves of the The dragon devoured them greedily. “ We 
trees glittered like emeralds, and the flowers j hope you like them, dear aunt/’ shouted the 
shone with glorious hues. In vain did she shining will-o’ -the- wisps; “ we can supply you 
penetrate the solitary wilderness; but hope with any quantity and they shook themselves 
dawned when she reached the plains and ob- with such copious effect that the dragon found 
served at a distance a light resembling her it difficult to swallow the bright dainties with 
own. “ Have I at last discovered my fellow ?” sufficient speed. Her brilliancy increased as 
she exclaimed, and hastened to the spot. She ' the gold disappeared, till at length she shone 
found no obstacle from bog or morass ; for J with inconceivable radiance, while in the same 
though the dry meadow and the high rock ; proportion the will-o’-the-wisps grew thin and 
were her dearest habitations, and though she j tapering, without, however, losing the smallest 
loved to feed upon the spicy root, and to j iota of their cheerful humor, 
quench her thirst with the crystal dewand with ■ “ I am under eternal obligations to you,” 

fresh water from the spring, yet for the sake I said the dragon, pausing to breathe from her 
of her beloved gold and of her glorious light voracious meal ; 4 * ask of me what you please, 
she was willing to encounter every privation. I will give you anything you demand.” 

Wearied and exhausted, she reached at ! “A bargain!” answered the wiil-o’-the- 
length the confines of a wide morass, where wisps; “tell us, then, where the beautiful Lily 
our two will-o’-the-wisps were amusing them- ' dwells ; lead us to her palace and gardens 
selves in playing fantastic antics. She made without delay; we die of impatience to cast 
towards them, and saluting them, expressed ourselves at her feet.” 

her delight at being able to claim relationship J “You ask a favor,” replied the dragon, 
with such charming personages. The lights with a deep sigh, “ which it is not in my 
played around her, skipped from side to side, ! power so quickly to bestow. The beautiful Lily 
and laughed about in their own peculiar fash- j lives, unfortunately, on the opposite bank of 
ion. “Dear aunt,” they exclaimed, “what ! the river. We cannot cross over on this 
does it signify, even though you are of hori- ; stormy night.” 

zontal form ; we are related at least through J “ Cruel river, which separates us from the 
brilliancy. But look how well a tall, slender object of our desires ! But cannot we call 
figure becomes us gentry of the vertical back the old ferryman ?” said they, 
shape;” and so saying both the lights com- “Your wish is vain,” answered the dragon ; 
pressed their breadth together and shot up “ for even were you to meet him on this bank 

into a thin and pointed line. “ Do not be he Avould refuse to take you, as though he can 

offended, dear friend,” they continued; “but j convey passengers to this side of the stream 
what family can boast of a privilege like ours? he can carry no one back ” 

Since the first will-o’-the-wisp was created j “ Bad news, indeed ; but are there no other 

none of our race have ever been obliged to means of crossing the river?” 

sit down or to take repose.” “ There are, but not at this moment ; I 

But all this time the feelings of the dragon myself can take you over at midday.” 

in the presence of her relations were anything “ That is an hour,” replied the vill-o’-the- 
but pleasant; for, exalt her head as high as wisps, “when we do not usually travel.” 
she would, she was compelled to stoop to “ Then you had better postpone your in ten - 
earth again when she wished to advance ; and tion till evening, when you may cross in the 
though she was proud of the brilliancy which giant’s shadow.” 

she shed round her own dark abode, she felt “ How is that managed?” they inquired, 

her light gradually diminish in the presence “The giant,” replied the dragon, “who 

of her relatives, and she began to fear that it lives hard by, is powerless with his body ; his 
might finally be extinguished. hands are incapable of raising even a straw; 




his shoulders can bear no burden 5 but his 
shadow accomplishes all for him. For this 
reason he is most powerful at sunrise and at 
sunset. At the hour of evening the giant 
will approach the river softly, and if you 
place yourself upon his shadow it will carry 
you over. Meet me at midday, at the corner 
of the wood, where the trees hang over the 
river, when I myself will take you across and 
introduce you to the beautiful Lily. Should 
you, however, shrink from the noonday heat, 
your only alternative is to apply to the giant, 
when evening casts its shadows around, and 
he will no doubt prove obliging. 1 * 

With a graceful salutation the young gentle- 
men took their leave, and the dragon rejoiced 
at their departure, partly that she might in- 
dulge her feelings of pleasure at her own light, 
and partly that she might satisfy a curiosity 
by which she had long been tormented. 

In the clefts of the rocks where she dwelt 
she had lately made a wonderful discovery ; 
for although she had been obliged to crawl 
through these chasms in darkness, she had 
learned to distinguish every objeCt by feeling. 
The productions of nature, which she was 
accustomed everywhere to encounter, were 
all of an irregular kind. At one time she 


wound her way amongst the points of enor- 
mous crystals, at another she was for a mo- 
ment impeded by the veins of solid silver, 
and many were the precious stones which her 
light discovered to her. But, to her great 
astonishment, she had encountered in a rock, 
which was securely closed on all sides, objects 
| which betrayed the plastic hand of man. 

: Smooth walls, which she was unable to as- 
! cend, sharp, regular angles, tapering columns, 

I and what was even more wonderful, human 
figures, round which she had often entwined 
herself, and which appeared to her to be 
formed of brass or of polished marble. She 
was now anxious to behold all these obje&s 
with her eyes, and to confirm, by her own 
observation, what she had hitherto but sus- 
pected. She thought herself capable now of 
illumining with her own light these wonderful 
subterranean caverns, and indulged the hope 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with these 
astonishing mysteries. She delayed not, and 
quickly found the opening through which she 
was accustomed to penetrate into the sanc- 
tuary. 

Arrived at the place, she looked round with 
wonder, and though her brilliancy was unable 
to light the entire cavern, yet many of the 
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obie&s were sufficiently distin&. With as- “Soon,” was the reply. 

tonishraent and awe she raised her eyes to an “ With whom shall I be united ?” continued 

illumined niche, in which stood the statue the former. 

of a venerable king, of pure gold. In size “With thine elder brother,” answered the 
the statue was colossal, but the countenance latter. 

was rather that of a little than of a great “And what will become of the youngest?” 

man. His well-turned limbs were covered “ He will repose.” 

with a simple robe, and his head was encircled “I am not weary,” interrupted the fourth 
by an oaken garland. ki ng, with a deep but faltering voice. 

Scarcely had the dragon beheld this vener- During this conversation the dragon had 
able form than the king found utterance, and wound her way softly through the temple, 
said, “ How comest thou hither ?” surveyed everything which it contained, and 

“Through the cleft,” answered the dragon, approached the niche in which the fourth 
“m which the gold abides.” king stood. He leaned against a pillar, and 

“ What is nobler than gold ?” asked the king, j his handsome countenance bore traces of mel- 
“Light,” replied the dragon. 1 ancholy. It was difficult to distinguish the 

“And what is more vivid than light?” con- j metal of which the statue was composed. It 
tinued the monarch. j resembled a mixture of the three metals of 

“ Speech,” said the serpent. { which his brothers were formed ; but it seemed 

During this conversation the dragon had , as if the materials had not thoroughly blended, 
looked stealthily around and observed another , as the veins of gold and silver crossed each 
noble statue in an adjoining niche. A silver , other irregularly through the brazen mass and 
king sat there enthroned, of figure tall and , destroyed the effea of the whole, 
slender ; his limbs were enveloped in an em- . The golden king now asked, { ‘ How many 
broidered mantle ; his crown and sceptre were 3 secrets dost thou know ?” 
adorned with precious stones; his counte- | “ Three, ” was the reply, 

nance wore the serene dignity of pride, and I “And which is the most important? in- 
he seemed about to speak, when a dark vein, quired the silver king, 
which ran through the marble of the wall, “ The revealed,” answered the old man. 
suddenly became brilliant and cast a soft “Wilt thou explain it to us?” asked the 
light through the whole temple. This light . brazen king. 

discovered a third king, whose mighty form “ When I have learned the fourth, was the 
was cast in brass ; he leaned upon a massive response. 

club, his head was crowned with laurels, and “ I care not,” murmured he of the strange 
his proportions resembled a rock rather than compound. 

a human being. “I know the fourth,” interrupted the 

The dragon felt a desire to approach a j dragon, approaching the old man and whis- 
fourth king, who stood before her at a dis- ' pering in his ear. 

tance ; but the wall suddenly opened, the j “The time is come,” exclaimed the latter, 
illumined vein flashed like lightning, and be- j with tremendous voice. The sounds echoed 
came as suddenly extinguished. j through the temple ; the statues rang again , 

A man of middle stature now approached, and in the same instant the old man disap- 
He was clad in the garb of a peasant ; in his ! peared towards the west, and the dragon to- 
hand he bore a lamp, whose flame it was de~ ! wards the east, and both pierced instantly 
lightful to behold, and which illumined the j through the impediments of the rock, 
entire dwelling, without leaving the trace of j Every passage through which the old man 
a shadow. ( bent his course became immediately filled 

“ Why dost thou come, since we have al- j with gold ; for the lamp which he carried 

ready light?” asked the golden king, ! possessed the wonderful property of con\ert- 

“ You know that I can shed no rayon what 3 ing stones into gold, wood into silver, and 

is dark,” replied the old man. I dead animals into jewels. But in order to 

“Will my kingdom end?” inquired the produce this effe<5i it was necessary that no 
silver monarch. other light should be near. In the presence 

“Late or never,” answered the other. of another light the lamp merely emitted a 

The brazen king then asked, with a voice , soft illumination, which, however, gave joy 
of thunder, “ When shall I arise?” j to every living thing. 
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The old man returned to his hut on the \ “ I know not if they will keep their word/' 

brow of the hill and found his wife in the ! said she; “ but they promised and vowed to 

greatest sorrow. She was seated at the fire, 1 serve us/* 

her eyes filled with tears, and she refused all | The fire had in the meantime died away ; 
consolation. I but the old man covered the cinders with 

“What a misfortune/’ she exclaimed, “that j ashes, put away the shining gold pieces, and 

I allowed you to leave home to-day !” ( lighted his lamp afresh. In the glorious illu- 

“ What has happened?” answered the old | mtnation the walls became covered with gold, 
man, very quietly. 1 and Mops was transformed into the most beau- 

“You were scarcely gone,” replied she with J tifui onyx that was ever beheld. The variety 
sobs, “before two rude travellers came to the j of color which glittered through the costly 
door ; unfortunately I admitted them, as they j gem produced a splendid effect, 
seemed good, worthy people. They were at- j “Take your basket,” said the old man, 
tired like flames, and might have passed for j “and place the onyx in it. Then collect the 
will-o’-the-wisps ; but they had scarcely en- ' three cauliflowers, the three artichokes and 
tered the house before they commenced their the three onions, lay them together, and carry 
flatteries, and became at length so importunate them to the river. The dragon will bear you 
that I blush to recollect their conduct. ” across at midday; then visit the beautiful 

“ Well,” said the old man, smiling, “ the Lily ; her touch will give life to the onyx, as 
gentlemen were only amusing themselves, and, her touch gives death to every living thing ; 
at your age, you should have considered it as and it will be to her an affectionate friend, 
the display of ordinary politeness.” Tell her not to mourn ; that her deliverance 

“ My age 1” rejoined the old woman. “ Will is nigh ; that she must consider a great raisfor- 
you forever remind me of my age ; how old tune as her greatest blessing, for the time is 
am I then ? And ordinary politeness ! But come.” 

I can tell you something ; look round at the The old woman prepared her basket, and 
walls of our hut ; you will now be able to see set forth at break of day. The rising sun 
the old stones which have been concealed for shone brightly over the river, which gleamed 
more than a hundred years. These visitors in the far distance. The old woman journeyed 
extracted all the gold more quickly than I slowly on, for the weight of the basket op- 
can tell you, and they assured me that it was pressed her, but it did not arise from the onyx, 
of capital flavor. When they had completely Nothing lifeless proved a burden, for when the 
cleared the walls they grew cheerful, and in basket contained dead things it rose aloft, and 
a few minutes their persons became tall, broad j floated over her head. But a fresh vegetable, 
and shining. They thereupon again com- j or the smallest living creature, induced fatigue, 
menced their tricks, and repeated their flat- 1 She had toiled along for some distance, when 
teries, calling me a queen. They shook them- she started and suddenly stood still ; for she 
selves, and immediately a profusion of gold had nearly placed her foot upon the shadow 
pieces fell on all sides. You may see some of the giant, which was advancing towards 
of them still glittering on the floor ; but a her from the plain. Her eye now perceived 
calamity soon occurred. Our dog Mops swal- his monstrous bulk ; he had just bathed in the 
lowed some of them, and see, he lies dead in river, and was coming out of the water. She 
the chimney-corner. Poor animal ! his death knew not how to avoid him. He saw her, sa- 
affliCts me. I did not observe it till they had luted her jestingly, and thrust the hand of his 
departed, otherwise I should not have prom- : shadow into her basket. With dexterity he 
ised to pay the ferryman the debt they owed stole a cauliflower, an artichoke and an onion, 
him.” ; and raised them to his mouth. He then pro- 

“How much do they owe?” inquired the j ceeded on his course up the stream, and left 
old man. j the woman alone. 

“ Three cauliflowers,” answered his wife, She considered whether it would not be 
“ three artichokes and three onions. I have better to return and supply the missing vege- 
promised to take them to the river at break of tables from her own garden, and, lost in these 
day.” reflections, she went on her way until she ar- 

“ You had better oblige them,” said the old rived at the bank of the river. She sat down 
man, “and they may perhaps serve us in time and awaited for a long time the arrival of the 
of need.” ferryman. He appeared at length, having in 
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his boat a traveller whose air was mysterious. 
A handsome youth, of noble aspect, stepped 
on shore. 

“ What have you brought with you?'* said 
the old man. 

“ The vegetables,” replied the woman, 
“ which the will-o’ -the-wisps owe you,” point- 
ing to the contents of her basket. 

But when he found that there were but two 
of each kind he became angry and refused to 
take them. 

^ The woman implored him to relent, assuring 
him that she could not then return home, as 
she had found her burden heavy, and she had 
still a long way to go. But he was obstinate, 
maintaining that the decision did not depend 
upon him. 

“ I am obliged to collect my gains for nine ; 
hours,” said he, “and I can keep nothing for j 
myself till I have paid a third part to the I 
river.” ' 

At length, after much contention, he told 
her there was still a remedy. 

“If you give security to the river, and ac- 
knowledge your debt, I will take the six arti- 
cles; though such a course is not devoid of 
danger.” 

“But if I keep my word I incur no risk,” 
she said, earnestly. 

“ Not the least,” he replied. “ Thrust your 
hand into the river, and promise that within 
four-and -twenty hours you will pay the debt. ’ 9 

The old woman complied, but shuddered as 1 
she observed that her hand, on drawing it out 
of the water, had become as black as a coal. 
She scolded angrily, exclaiming that her hands 
had always been most beautiful, and that, not- ! 
withstanding her hard work, she had ever kept j 


I them white and delicate. She gazed at her 
hand with the greatest alarm, and exclaimed, 

J “This is still worse: it has shrunk, and is 
; already much smaller than the other.” 
j “ It only appears sd now,” said the ferry- 
, man ; “ but if you break your word it will be 
| so in reality. Your hand will in that case 
' grow smaller, and finally disappear, though 
: you will still preserve the use of it.” 

“ I would rather,” she replied, “ lose it al- 
together, and that my misfortune should be 
concealed. But no matter; I will keep my 
word, to escape this black disgrace, and avoid 
so much anxiety.” Whereupon she took her 
basket, which rose aloft and floated freely over 
her head. She hastened after the youth, who 
was walking thoughtfully along the bank. His 
noble figure and peculiar attire had made a 
deep impression upon her mind 

His breast was covered with a shining cui- 
rass, whose transparency permitted the mo- 
1 tions of his graceful form to be seen. From 
{ his shoulders hung a purple mantle, and his 
| auburn locks waved in beautiful curls round 
! his uncovered head. His noble countenance 
1 and his well-turned feet were exposed to the 
| burning rays of the sun. Thus did he journey 
patiently over the hot sand, which, “true to 
j one sorrow, he trod without feeling.” 

The garrulous old woman sought to engage 
! him in conversation, but he heeded her not, 
or answered briefly; until, notwithstanding 
his l>eauty, she became weary, and took leave 
of him, saying, “You are too slow for me, 
sir, and I cannot lose my time, as I am 
anxious to cross the river with the assistance 
of the green dragon, and to present the beau- 
tiful Lily with my husband's handsome pres- 
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en t.” So saying, she left him speedily, upon 
which the youth took heart and followed her 

without delay. . n . 

« You are going to the beautiful .Lily, lie 
exclaimed ; if so, our way lies together. What 
present are you taking her?” 

“ Sir,” answered the woman, “ it is not fair 
that you should so earnestly inquire after my 
secrets, when you paid so little attention to my 
questions. But if you will relate your history 
to me I will tell you all about my present.” 

They made the bargain; the woman told 
her story, including the account of the dog, 
and allowed him to view the beautiful onyx. 

He lifted the beautiful precious stone from 
the basket, and took Mops, who seemed to 
slumber softly, in his arms. 

“ Fortunate animal !” he exclaimed, “ you 
will be touched by her soft hands and restored 
to life, in place of flying from her contadl, 
like all other living things, to escape an evil 
doom. But, alas! what words are these? Is 
it not a sadder and more fearful fate to be an- 
nihilated by her presence, than to die by her 
hand? Behold me, thus young, what a mel- 
ancholy destiny is mine ! This armor which 
I have borne with glory in the battle-broil, 
this purple which I have earned by the wisdom 
of my government, have been converted by 
Fate, the one into an unceasing burden, the 
other into an empty honor. Crown, sceptre 
and sw r ord are worthless. I am now as naked 
and destitute as every other son of clay. For 
such is the spell of her beautiful blue eyes, 
that they waste the vigor of every living crea- 
ture ; and those whom the contadl of her hand 
does not destroy are reduced to the condition 
of breathing shadows.” 

Thus he lamented long, but without satisfy- 
ing the curiosity of the old woman, who sought 
information respedling his mental no less than 
his bodily sufferings. She learned neither the 
name of his father nor his kingdom. He 
stroked the rigid Mops, to whom the beams 
of the sun and the caresses of the youth had 
imparted warmth. He inquired earnestly 
about the man with the lamp, about the effeft 
of the mysterious light, and seemed to expedl 
thence a relief from his deep sorrow. 

So discoursing, they observed at a distance 
the majestic arch of the bridge, which stretched 
from one bank of the river to the other, and 
shone splendidly in the beams of the sun. 
Both were astonished at the sight, as they had 
never before seen it so resplendent. 

“How!” cried the prince, “was it not 


sufficiently beautiful before, with its decora- 
tions of jasper and opal ? Can we now dare 
to cross over it, construdled as it is of emerald 
and chrysolite of varied beauty?” 

Neither had any idea of the ch mge which 
the dragon had undergone ; for, in truth, it 
was the dragon, whose custom it was at mid- * 
day to arch her form across the stream and 
assume the appearance of a beauteous bridge, 
which travellers crossed with silent reverence. 

Scarcely had they reached the opposite 
bank when the bridge began to sway from 
side to side, and gradually sank to the level 
of the water, when the green dragon assumed 
her accustomed shape, and followed the trav- 
ellers to the shore. The latter thanked her 
for her condescension in allowing them a pas- 
sage across the stream, observing at the same 
time that there were evidently more persons 
present than were actually visible. They 
heard a light whispering, which the dragon 
answered with a similar sound. They listened 
and heard the following words : “ We will first 
make our observations unperceived, in the 
park of the beautiful Lily, and look for you 
wffien the shadows of evening fall, to introduce 
us to such perfect beauty. You will find us 
on the bank of the great lake.” 

“Agreed,” answered the dragon, and her 
hissing voice dissolved in the distance. * 

Our three travellers further consulted with 
what regard to precedence they should appear 
before the beautiful Lily ; for, let her visitors 
be ever so numerous, they must enter and de- 
part singly if they wished to escape bitter suf- 
fering. 

The woman, carrying in the basket the 
transformed dog, came first to the garden 
and sought an interview with her benefactress. 
She was easily found, as she was then singing 
to her harp. The sweet tones showed them- 
selves first in the form of circles upon the 
bosom of the calm lake, and then, like a soft 
breeze, they imparted motion to the grass and 
to the tremulous leaves. She was seated in a 
secluded nook beneath the shade of trees, and 
at the very first glance she enchanted the eyes, 
the ear and the heart of the old woman, who 
advanced towards her with rapture, and pro- 
tested that since their last meeting she had 
become more beautiful than ever. Even from 
a distance she saluted the charming maiden 
in these words; “What joy to be in your 
presence ! What a heaven surrounds you ! 
What a spell proceeds from your lyre, which, 
encircled by your soft arms, and influenced 
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by the pressure of your gentle bosom and 
slender fingers, utters such entrancing melody ! 
Thrice happy the blessed youth who could 
claim so great a favor 

So saying, she approached nearer. The 
beautiful Lily raised her eyes, let her hands 
drop, and said, “ Do not distress me with 
your untimely praise ; it makes me feel even 
more unhappy. And see, here is my beauti- 
ful canary dead at my feet, which used to 
accompany my songs so sweetly ; he was ac- 
customed to sit upon my harp, and was care- 
fully instructed to avoid my touch. This 
morning, when, refreshed by sleep, I tuned a 


pleasant melody, the little warbler sang with 
j increased harmony, when suddenly a hawk 
soared above us. My little bird sought refuge 
in my bosom, and at that instant I felt the 
last grasp of his expiring breath. It is true 
! that the hawk, struck by my instantaneous 
| glance, fell lifeless into the stream ; but what 
| avails this penalty to me?— my darling is 
j dead, and his grave will but add to the num- 
ber of the weeping willows in my garden.” 

“Take courage, beautiful Lily,” inter- 
rupted the old woman, w T hilst at the same 
moment she wiped away a rising tear which 
j the narration of the sorrowful maiden had 
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brought to her eye-“ take courage, and learn 
frona my experience to moderate your grief 
Great misfortune is often the harbinger of 
intense joy. For the time approaches; but 
in truth/ ’ continued she, “ 1 the web of l life 
is of a mingled yarn.’ See my hand, how 
black it has grown, and, m truth, it has be > 
come much diminished in size ; I mus L/ e 
speedy before it be reduced to nothing. Why 
did I promise favors to the will-o’-the-wisps, 
or meet the giant, or dip my hand into the 
river ? Can you oblige me with a cauliflower, 
an artichoke, or an onion ? I shall take them 
to the river, and then my hand will become 
so white that it will almost equal the lustre 
of your own.” 

« Cauliflowers and onions abound, but arti- 
chokes cannot be procured. My garden pro- 
duces neither flowers nor fruit; but every 
twig which I plant upon the grave of anything 
I love bursts into leaf at once and grows a 
goodly tree. Thus, beneath my eye, alas! 
have grown these clustering trees and copses. 
These tall pines, these shadowing cypresses, 
these mighty oaks, these overhanging beeches, 
were once small twigs planted by my hand, > 
as sad memorials in an ungenial soil.” i 

The old woman paid but little attention to ^ 
this speech, but was employed in watching ; 
her hand, which in the presence of the beauti- 
ful Lily became every instant of a darker hue 
and grew gradually less. She was about to 
take her basket and depart, when she felt that 
she had forgotten the most important of her 
duties. She took the transformed dog in her 
arms and laid him upon the grass, not far 
from the beautiful Lily. “My husband,” 
she said, “sends you this present. You know 
that your touch can impart life to this precious 
stone. The good and faithful animal will be 
a joy to you, and my grief at losing him will 
be alleviated by the thought that he is yours.” 

The beautiful Lily looked at the pretty 
creature with delight, and rapture beamed 
from her eyes. “ Many things combine to- 
gether to inspire hope ; but, alas ! is it not a 
delusion of our nature to expert that joy is 
near when grief is at the worst?” 

« Ah ! what avail these omens all so fair? 

My s\\ eet bird’s death — my friend’s hands blackly dyed, 
And Mops transformed into a jewel rare, 

Sent by the lamp out faltering steps to guide. 

“ Far from mankind and every joy I prize, 

To grief and sorrow I am still allied — 

When from the river will the temple rise, 

Or the bridge span it o’er from side to side ?” 


The old woman waited with impatience for 
the conclusion of the song, which the beauti- 
ful Lily had accompanied with her harp, en- 
trancing the ears of every listener. She was 
about to say farewell, when the arrival of the 
dragon compelled her to remain. She had 
heard the last words of the song, and on this 
account spoke words of encouragement to the 
beautiful Lily. “ The prophecy of the bridge 
is fulfilled,” she exclaimed ; “ this good woman 
will bear witness how splendidly the arch now 
appears. Formerly of untransparent jasper, 
which only refleaed the light upon the sides, 
it is now converted into precious jewels of 
transparent hue. No beryl is so bright, and 
no emerald so splendid.” 

“I congratulate you thereupon,” said the 
Lily ; “ but pardon me if I* doubt whether the 
prediction is fulfilled. Only foot-passengers 
can as yet cross the arch of your bridge ; and 
it has been foretold that horses and carriages, 
travellers of all descriptions, shall pass and 
repass in mingled multitudes. Is predi<5lion 
silent with respe& to the mighty pillars which 
are to ascend from the river ?” 

The old woman, whose eyes were fixed 
immovably upon her band, interrupted this 
speech and bade farewell. . 

“ Wait for one moment,” said the beautiful 
Lily, “ and take my poor canary-bird with 
you. Implore the lamp to convert him into 
a topaz, and I will then reanimate him with 
my touch, and he and your good Mops will 
then be my greatest consolation. But make 
what speed you can, for with sunset decay 
will have commenced its withering influence, 
marring the beauty of its delicate form.” 

The old woman enveloped the little corpse 
in some soft young leaves, placed it in the 
basket, and hastened from the spot. 

“Notwithstanding what you say,” con- 
tinued the dragon, resuming the interrupted 
conversation, “ the temple is built.” 

“ But it does not yet stand upon the river/’ 
replied the beautiful Lily. 

“It rests still in the bowels of the earth,” 

! continued the dragon. “I have seen the 
kings and spoken to them.” 

“And when will they awake?” inquired 
the Lily. 

The dragon answered, “ I heard the mighty 
voice resound through the temple announcing 
that the hour was come.” 

A ray of joy beamed from the countenance 
of the beautiful Lily as she exclaimed, ** Do 
I hear those words for the second time to-day ? 
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When will the hour arrive in which I shall 
hear them for the third time?” 

She rose, mid immediately a beautiful 
maiden came from the wood and relieved her 
of her harp* She was followed by another, 
who took the ivory chair upon which the 
beautiful Lily had been seated, folded it to- 
gether, and carried it away, together with the 
silver-tissued cushion. The third maiden, who 
bore in her hand a fan inlaid with pearls, ap- 
proached to tender her. services if they should 
be needed. These three maidens were lovely 
beyond description, though they were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that their charms fell 
far short of those of their beautiful mistress. 

The beautiful Lily had, in the meantime, 
surveyed the marvellous Mops with a look of 
pleasure. She leaned over him and touched 
him. He instantly leaped up, looked round 
joyously, bounded with delight, hastened to 
his benefactress, and caressed her tenderly. 
She took him in her arms and pressed him to 
her bosom. “Cold though thou art,” she 
said, “ and endued with only half a life, yet 
art thou welcome to me. I will love thee 
fondly, play with thee sportively, kiss thee 
softly, and press thee to my heart. * * She let 
him go a little from her, called him back, 
chased him away again and played with him 
so joyously and innocently that no one could 
help sympathizing in her delight and taking 
part in her pleasure, as they had before shared 
her sorrow and her woe. 

But this happiness and this pleasant pastime 
were interrupted by the arrival of the melan- 
choly youth. His walk and appearance were 
as we have before described ; but he seemed 
overcome by the heat of the day, and the 
presence of his beloved had rendered him 
perceptibly paler. He bore the hawk upon 
his wrist, where it sat with drooping wing as 
tranquil as a dove. 

“It is not well,” exclaimed the Lily, “that 
you should vex my eyes with that odious bird, 
which has only this day murdered my little 
favorite.” 

“Blame not the luckless bird,” exclaimed 
the youth: “rather condemn yourself and 
fate ; and let me find an associate in this com- 
panion of my grief.” 

Mops, in the meantime, was incessant in his 
caresses ; and the Lily responded to his affec- 
tion with the most gentle tokens of love. She 
clapped her hands to drive him away, and 
then sportively pursued to win him back. She 
caught him in her arms as he tried to escape, 


j and chased him from her when he sought to 
! nestle in her lap. The youth looked on in 
silence and in sorrow ; but when at length she 
took him in her arms, and pressed him to her 
snowy breast, and kissed him with her heavenly 
lips, he lost all patience, and exclaimed, in 
the depth of his despair, “And must I, then, 
whom sad destiny compels to live in your 
presence, and yet be separated from you, per- 
haps forever — must I, who for you have for- 
feited everything, even my own being — must 
I look on and behold this e defeat of nature’ 
gain your notice, win your love, and enjoy the 
paradise of your embrace ? Must I continue 
to wander and measure my solitary way along 
the banks of this stream ? No ! a spark of my 
former spirit still burns within my bosom. 
Oh, that it would mount into a glorious flame! 
If stones may repose within your bosom, then 
let me be converted to a stone ; and, if your 
touch can kill, I am content to receive my 
death at your hands.” 

He became violently excited; the hawk 
flew from his wrist ; he rushed towards the 
beautiful Lily ; she extended her arms to for- 
bid his approach, and touched him undesign- 
edly. His consciousness immediately forsook 
I him, and with dismay she felt the beautiful 
! burden lean for support upon her breast. She 
started back with a scream, and the fair youth 
sank lifeless from her arms to the earth. 

The deed was done. The sweet Lily stood 
motionless, and gazed intently on the breath- 
less corpse. Her heart ceased to beat, and 
her eyes were bedewed with tears. In vain 
i did Mops seek to win her attention : the whole 
| world had died out with her lost friend. Her 
dumb despair sought no help, for help was 
now in vain. 

But the dragon became immediately more 
a<5hve. Her mind seemed occupied with 
thoughts of rescue ; and, in truth, her myste- 
rious movements prevented the immediate 
consequence of this dire misfortune. She 
wound her serpentine form in a wide circle 
round the spot where the body lay, seized the 
end of her tail between her teeth, and remained 
motionless. 

In a few moments one of the servants of the 
beautiful Lily approached, carrying the ivory 
| chair, and with friendly entreaties compelled 
her mistress to be seated. Then came a sec- 
ond, bearing a flame-colored veil, with which 
she rather adorned than covered the head of 
the Lily. A third maiden offered her the 
harp, and scarcely had she struck the chords, 
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and awakened their delicious tones, than the 
first maiden returned, having in her hands a 
circular mirror of lustrous brightness, placed 
herself opposite the Lily, intercepted her 
looks, and refledled the most enchanting coun- 
tenance which nature could fashion. Her 
sorrow added lustre to her beauty, her veil 
heightened her charms, the harp lent her a 
new grace, and, though it was impossible not 
to hope that her sad fate might soon undergo 
a change, one could almost wish that that 
lovely and enchanting vision might last for- 
ever. 

Silently gazing upon the mirror, she drew 
melting tones of music from her harp ; but her 
sorrow appeared to increase, and the chords 
responded to her melancholy mood. Once or 
twice she opened her sweet lips to sing, but 
her voice refused utterance ; whereupon her 
grief found refuge in tears. Her two attend- 
ants supported her in their arms, and her harp 
fell from her hands, but the watchful attention 
of her handmaid caught it and laid it aside. 

“ Who will fetch the man with the lamp?” 
whispered the dragon, in low but audible voice. 
The maidens looked at each other, and the 
Lily’s tears fell faster. 


At this instant the old woman with the bas- 
ket returned breathless with agitation* “ I 
am lost and crippled for life,” she exclaimed. 
“ Look ! my hand is nearly withered. Neither 
the ferryman nor the giant would set me across 
the river, because I am indebted to the stream. 
In vain did I tempt them with a hundred 
cauliflowers and a hundred onions; they in- 
sist upon the stipulated three, and not an arti- 
choke can be found in this neighborhood.” 

“Forget your distress,” said the dragon, 
“and give your assistance here; perhaps you 
will be relieved at the same time. Hasten, 
and find out the will-o’-the-wisps, for, though 
you cannot see them by daylight, you may 
perhaps hear their laughter and their motions. 
If you make good speed the giant may yet 
transport you across the river, and you may 
find the man with the lamp and send him 
hither.” 

The old woman made as much haste as pos- 
sible, and the dragon as well as the Lily 
evinced impatience for her return. But, sad 
to say, the golden rays of the setting sun were 
shedding their last beams upon the highest 
tops of the trees, and lengthening the moun- 
tain shadows over lake and meadow. The 
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motions of the dragon showed increased im- 
patience, and the Lily was dissolved in tears. 

In this moment of distress the dragon looked 
anxiously around ; she feared every instant 
that the sun would set, and that decay would 
penetrate within the magic circle, and exert 
its fell influence upon the corpse of the beau- 
tiful youth. She looked into the heavens and 
caught sight of the purple wings and breast of 
the hawk, which were illumined by the last 
rays of the sun. Her restlessness betrayed her 
joy at the good omen, and she was not de- 
ceived, for instantly afterwards she saw the 
man with the lamp sliding across the lake as 
if his feet had been furnished with skates. 

The dragon did not alter her position, but 
the Lily, rising from her seat, exclaimed, 
“ What good spirit has sent you thus oppor- 
tunely, when you are so much longed for and 
required ?” 

“ The spirit of ray lamp impels me,” replied 
the old man, “and the hawk conducts me 
hither. The former flickers when I am needed, 
and I immediately look to the heavens for a 
sign, when some bird or meteor points the 
way which I should go. Be tranquil, beauti- 
ful maiden ; I know not if I can help you ; 
one alone can do but little, but he can avail 
who in the proper hour unites his strength 
with others. We must wait and hope.” Then, 
turning to the dragon, he said, “ Keep your 
circle closed;” and, seating himself upon a 
hillock at his side, he shed a light upon the 
corpse of the youth. “ Now bring the little 
canary-bird,” he continued, “and lay it also 
within the circle.” 

The maiden took the little creature from 
the basket and followed the di reft ions of the 
old man. 

The sun had set in the meantime, and as the 


J discoursed upon ordinary topics; and they 
I w'ere much struck by the charm which the 
! shining veil shed over the beautiful Lily and 
1 her companions. The young ladies cast down 
j their eyes with modest looks, and their beauty 
j was heightened by the flattery which they 
; heard. Every one was happy and contented, 
not excepting even the old woman. Notwith- 
standing the assurance of her husband that her 
hand would not continue to wither whilst the 
lamp shone upon it, she continued to assert 
that if things went on thus it would disappear 
entirely before midnight. 

The old man with the lamp had listened 
attentively to the speech of the will-o’-the- 
wisps, and was charmed to observe that the 
beautiful Lilv was pleased and flattered with 
their compliments. In very truth, midnight 
came before they were aware. The old man 
looked up to the stars, and thus spoke : “ We 
are met at a fortunate hour : let each fulfil his 
office, let each discharge his duty, and a gen- 
j eral happiness will alleviate one individual 
i trouble, as a universal sorrow lessens particulai 
j joys.” 

! After these observations, a mysterious mur- 
I mur arose; for every one present spoke for 
, himself, and mentioned what he had to do: 

| the three maidens alone were silent. One 
j had fallen asleep near the harp, the other be- 
j side the fan, and the third leaning against the 
j ivory chair ; and no one could blame them, 
j for, in truth, it was late. The will-o’-the- 
wisps, after paving some trivial compliments 
to the other ladies, including even the attend- 
ants, attached themselves finally to the Lily, 
by whose beauty they were attracted. 

“Take the minor,” said the old man to the 
hawk, “and illumine the fair sleepers with the 
' first beams of the sun, and rouse them from 


shades of evening dosed around not only the 
dragon and the lamp cast their customary 
light, but the veil of the Lily was illumined 
with a soft brilliancy, and caused her pale 
cheeks and her white robe to beam like the 
dawn of morning, and clothed her with inex- 
pressible grace. Her appearance gave birth 
to various emotions ; anxiety and sorrow were 
softened by hope of approaching happiness. 

To the delight of all, the old woman ap- 
peared with the lively will-o’-the-wisps, who 
must have led a prodigal life of late, for they 
looked wonderfully thin ; but, nevertheless, 
behaved most politely to the princess and to 
the other young ladies. With an air of confi- j 
deuce, and much force of expression, they | 


| their slumbers by the light reflected from 
, heaven.” 

j The dragon now began to move: she broke 
! up the circle, and retreated with strange evo- 
lutions to the river. The will-o’-the-wisps 
! followed her in solemn procession, and they 
1 might have been mistaken for the most serious 
personages. The old woman and her husband 
| took up the basket, the soft light from which 
had been hitherto scarcely observed ; but it 
now became clearer and more brilliant. They 
laid the body of the youth within it, with the 
canary-bird reposing upon his breast, upon 
which the basket raised itself into the air and 
floated over the head of the old woman, and 
she followed the steps of the will-o’-the-wisps. 
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The beautiful Lily, taking Mops in her arms, 
walked after the old woman, and the man 
with the lamp closed the procession. 

The whole neighborhood was brilliantly 
illuminated with all these various lights. 
They all observed with astonishment, on ap- 
proaching the river, that it was spanned by a 
majestic arch, by which means the benevolent 
dragon had prepared them a lustrous passage 
across. The transparent jewels of which the 
bridge was composed were objedls of no less 
astonishment by day than was their wondrous 
brilliancy by night. The clear arch above 
cut sharply against the dark heaven, whilst 
vivid rays of light beneath shone against the 
keystone, revealing the firm pliability of the 
structure . The procession moved slowly over, 
and the ferryman, who witnessed the proceed* 
ing from his hut, surveyed the brilliant arch 
with awe, no less than the wondrous lights as 
they journeyed across it. 

As soon as they had reached the opposite 
bank, the bridge began to contrad as usual, 
and sink to the surface of the water. The 
dragon made her way to the shore, and the I 
basket descended to the ground. The dragon ! 
now once more assumed a circular shape, and 
the old man, bowing before her, asked what 
she had determined to do. 

“To sacrifice myself before I am made a 
sacrifice ; only promise me that you will leave 
no stone on the land/' 

The old man promised, and then addressed 
the beautiful Lily thus: “Touch the dragon ! 
with your left hand, and your lover with vour ! 
right/’ ^ | 

The beautiful Lily knelt down and laid her 
hands upon the dragon and the corpse. In an ' 
instant the latter became endued with life: 1 
he moved, and then sat upright. The Lily ! 
wushed to embrace him, but the old man held 
her back, and assisted the youth whilst he led 
him beyond the limits of the circle. j 

The youth stood ere&, the little canary flut- 1 
tered upon his shoulder, but his mind was not 1 
yet restored. His eyes were open, but he saw-, 
at least he appeared to look on everything 
with indifference. Scarcely was the winder 
at this circumstance appeased, than the change 
which the dragon had undergone excited at- 
tention. Her beautiful and slender form was 
converted into thousands and thousands of 
precious stones. The old woman, in the effort 
to seize her basket, had struck unintentionally 
against the dragon, after which nothing more 
was seen of the figure of the latter. Only a 


j heap of brilliant jewels lay in the grass. The 
1 old man immediately set to work to colled 
j them into his basket, a task in which he was 
1 assisted by his wife; they both then carried 
the basket to an elevated spot on the bank, 

I when he cast the entire contents into the 
stream, not however without the opposition 
. of his wife and of the beautiful Lily, who 
, would willingly have appropriated a portion 
of the treasure to themselves. The jewels 
gleamed in the rippling waters like brilliant 
stars, and were carried away by the stream, 

| and none can say whether they disappeared 
| m the distance or sank to the bottom. 

| “Young gentlemen,” then said the old 
j man, respectfully, to the will-o’-the-wisps, “I 
j will now point out your path and lead the 
, way, and you will render us the greatest ser- 
] vice by opening the doors of the temple 
through which we must enter, and which you 
alone can unlock.” 

The will-o’-the-wisps bowed politely, and 
took their post in the rear. The man with 
i the lamp advanced first into the rocks, which 
opened of their own accord; the youth fol- 
lowed with apparent indifference; with silent 
uncertainty the beautiful Lily lingered slowly 
behind ; the old woman, unwilling to be left 
alone, followed after, stretching out her hand 
that it might receive the rays of her husband’s 
lamp ; the procession was closed by the will- 
o’-the-wisps, and their bright flames nodded 
and blended with each other as if they were 
engaged in active conversation. They had 
not gone far before they came to a large brazen 
gate which was fastened by a golden lock. 
The old man thereupon sought the assistance 
of the will-o’-the-wisps, who did not want to 
be entreated, but at once introduced their 
pointed flames into the lock, when the wards 
yielded to their influence. The brass re- 
sounded as the doors flew wide asunder, and 
displayed the venerable statues of the kings 
illuminated by the advancing lights. Each 
individual in turn bowed to the reverend po- 
tentates with respeCt, and the will-o’-the- 
wisps were prodigal of their lambent saluta- 
tions. 

After a short pause the golden king asked, 

4 ‘ Whence do you come ?’ ’ 

“From the world,” answered the old man. 

“And whither are you going?” inquired 
the silver king. 

“Back to the world,” was the answer. 

“ And what do you wish with us?” asked 
the brazen king. 
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“To accompany you, responded the old 
man. 

The fourth king was about to speak, when 
the golden statue thus addressed the will-o’- 
the-wisps, who had advanced towards him, 
“Depart from me, my gold is not for you. 5 * 

They then turned towards the silver king, 
and his apparel assumed the golden hue of 
their yellow flames. “You are welcome/ ’ he 
said; “but I cannot feed you; satisfy your- 
selves elsewhere, and then bring me your 
light.” 

They departed, and stealing unobserved 
past the brazen king, they attached them- 
selves to the king composed of various metals. 

“Who will rule the world?” inquired the 
latter in inarticulate tones. 

“He who stands eredt,” answered the old 
man. 

“That is I,” replied the king. 

“Then it will be revealed,” said the old 
man ; “ for the time is come.” 

The beautiful Lily fell upon his neck and 
kissed him tenderly. “Kind father,” she 
said, “a thousand thanks for allowing me to 
hear this comforting word for the third time,” 
and so saying, she felt compelled to grasp the 
old man’s arm, for the earth began to tremble 
beneath them ; the old woman and the youth 
clung to each other, whilst the pliant will-o’- 
the-wisps felt not the slightest inconvenience. 

It was evident that the whole temple was in j 
motion, and like a ship which pursues its , 
quiet way from the harbor when the anchor is 
raised, the depths of the earth seemed to open 
before it, whilst it clove its way through. It , 
encountered no obstacle — no rock opposed its 
progress. Presently a very fine rain pene- 
trated through the cupola. The old man con- 
tinued to support the beautiful Lily, and whis- 
pered, “We are now under the river, and 
shall soon attain the goal.” Presently they 
thought the motion ceased, but they were de- 
ceived, the temple still moved onwards. A 
strange sound was now heard above them; 
beams and broken rafters burst in disjointed 
fragments through the opening of the cupola, j 
The Lily and the old woman retreated in j 
alarm ; the man with the lamp stood by the j 
youth and encouraged him to remain. The ! 
ferryman’s little hut had been ploughed from ! 
the ground by the advance of the temple, 
and, in its gradual fall, buried the youth and 
the old man. 

The women screamed in alarm, and the 
temple shook like a vessel which strikes upon 


a hidden rock. Anxiously the women wan- 
dered round the hut in darkness ; the doors 
! were shut, and no one answered to their knock- 
! ing. They continued to knock more loudly, 
j when at last the wood began to ring with 
sounds ; the magic power of the lamp, which 
was enclosed within the hut, changed it into 
silver, and presently its very form was altered, 
for the noble metal, refusing to assume the 
form of planks, posts and rafters, was con- 
verted into a glorious building of artistic 
workmanship; it seemed as if a smaller temple 
had grown up within the large one, or at least 
an altar worthy of its beauty. 

The noble youth ascended a staircase in the 
interior, whilst the man with the lamp shed 
light upon his way, and another figure lent 
; him support, clad in a short white garment 
! and holding in his hand a silver rudder; it 

- was easy to recognize the ferryman, the former 
j inhabitant of the transformed hut. 

j The beautiful Lily ascended the outward 
! steps, which led from the temple to the altar, 

| but was compelled to remain separated from 
her lover. The old woman, whose hand con- 
tinued to grow smaller whilst the light of the 
lamp was obscured, exclaimed, “Am I still 
doomed to be unhappy amid so many mira- 
1 cles? Will no miracle restore my hand?” 

- Her husband pointed to the open door, ex- 
claiming, “See, the day dawns; hasten and 
bathe in the river.” 

“What advice!” she answered; “shall I 
not become wholly black and dissolve into 
nothing, for I have not yet discharged my 
debt?” 

“Be silent,” said the old man, “and fol- 
low me ; all debts are wiped away.” 

The old woman obeyed, and in the same 
instant the light of the rising sun shone upon 
the circle of the cupola. Then the old man, 
advancing between the youth and the maiden, 
exclaimed with a loud voice. “Three things 
have sway upon the earth-— wisdom, appear- 
ance and power.” 

At the sound of the first word the golden 
king arose; at the sound of the second, the 
silver king; and the brazen king had risen at 
the sound of the third, when the fourth sud- 
denly sunk awkwardly to the earth. The 
will-o’-the-wisps, who had been busily em- 
ployed upon him till this moment, now re- 
treated ; though paled by the light of the 
morning, they seemed in good condition and 
sufficiently brilliant, for they had with much 
dexterity extracted the gold from the veins 
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of the colossal statue with their sharp-pointed j “ Love does not rule, but controls, and that 
tongues. The irregular spaces which were , is better / 9 


thus displayed remained for some time ex- 
posed, and the figure preserved its previous 
form; but when at length the most secret 
veins of gold had been extracted, the statue 
suddenly fell with a crash, and formed a mass 
of shapeless ruins. 

The man with the lamp conduced the 
youth, whose eye was still fixed upon vacancy, 
from the altar towards the brazen king. At 
the foot of the mighty monarch lay a sword 
in a brazen sheath. The youth bound it to 
his side. ft Take the weapon in your left 
hand and keep the right hand free,” exclaimed 
the king. 

They then advanced to the silver monarch, 
who bent his sceptre towards the youth ; the 
latter seized it with his left hand, and the 
king addressed him in soft accents, 4 4 Feed 
my sheep.” 

When they reached the statue of the golden 
king, with paternal benediction the latter 
pressed the oaken garland on the head of the 
youth, and said, “ Acknowledge the highest.” 

The old man had, during this proceeding, 
watched the youth attentively. After he had 
girded on the sword his breast heaved, his 
arm was firmer, and his step more ereCt ; and 
after he had touched the sceptre his sense of 
power appeared to soften, and, at the same ) 
time, by an inexpressible charm, to become ‘ 
more mighty ; but when his waving locks were 
adorned with the oaken garland, his counte- 
nance became animated, his soul beamed from 
his eye, and the first word he uttered was 
“ Lily ]” 

44 6ear Lily,” he exclaimed, as he hastened 
to ascend the silver stairs, for she had observed 
his progress from the altar where she stood— 
dear Lily, what can man desire more blessed 
than the innocence and the sweet affection 
which your love brings me ? Oh, my friend !” 
he continued, turning to the old man and , 
pointing to the three sacred statues, secure i 
and glorious is the kingdom of our fathers, ; 
but you have forgotten to enumerate that j 
fourth power, which exercises an earlier, more I 

universal, and certain rule over the world i 

the power of love.” 

With these words he flung his arms round 
the neck of the beautiful maiden; she had 
cast aside her veil, and her cheeks were tinged i 
with a blush of the sweetest and most inex- I 
pressible beauty. J 

The old man now observed, with a smile, | 


During all this delight and enchantment no 
one had observed that the sun -was now high 
in heaven, and through the open gates of the 
temple most unexpected objects were per- 
ceived. An empty space, of large dimen- 
sions, was surrounded by pillars and termi- 
j nated by a long and splendid bridge, whose 
many arches stretched across the river. On 
| each side w r as a footpath, wide and convenient 
| for passengers, of whom many thousands were 
| busily employed in crossing' over ; the wide 
road in the centre was crowded with flocks 
and herds, and horsemen and carriages, and 
all streamed over without impeding each 
other’s progress. All were in raptures at the 
union of convenience and beauty; and the 
new king and his spouse were as much charmed 
with the animation and activity of this great 
concourse as they were with their own recip- 
rocal love. 

44 Honor the dragon,” said the man with 
the lamp ; “ to her you are indebted for life, 
and your people for the bridge wherebv these 
neighboring shores are animated and con- 
nected. Those shining precious stones which 
still float by are the remains of her self-sacri- 
fice, and form the foundation-stones of this 
glorious bridge, upon which she has ereded 
herself to subsist forever.” 

The approach of four beautiful maidens, 
who advanced to the door of the temple, 
prevented any inquiry into this wonderful 
mystery. Three of them were recognized as 
the attendants of the beautiful Lily, by the 
harp, the fan, and the ivory chair; but the 
fourth, though more beautiful than the other 
three, was a stranger; she, however, played 
with the others with sisterly sportiveness, ran 
with them through the temple, and ascended 
the silver stairs. 

“ Thou dearest of creatures J” said the man 
with the lamp, addressing the beautiful Lily, 

4 4 y°u will surely believe me for the future. 
Happy for thee, and every other creature who 
shall bathe this morning in the waters of the 
river!” 

The old woman, who had been transformed 
into a beautiful young girl, and of whose 
former appearance no trace remained, em- 
braced the man with the lamp with tender 
caresses, which he returned with affe&ion, 

44 If I am too old for you,” he said, with 
a smile, “ you may to-day seleCt another 
bridegroom; for no tie can henceforth be 
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considered binding which is not this day re- mous fist fell amongst the crowd with such 
newed.” careless violence that both men and animals 

“But are you not aware that you also have huddled together in promiscuous confusion, 
become young ?” she inquired, and either sustained personal injury or ran 

“I am delighted to hear it,” he replied, the risk of being driven into the water. 

“ If I appear to you to be a gallant youth, I The king, observing this calamity, with an 
take your hand anew and hope for a thousand involuntary movement placed his hand upon 
years of happiness to come.” his sword; but, upon reflection, turned his 

The queen welcomed her new friend, and eyes upon his sceptre, and then upon the lamp 
advanced with her and the rest of her com- and the rudder of his companions, 
panions to the altar, whilst the king, sup- “I guess your thought,” said the man with 
ported by the two men, pointed to the bridge the lamp ; “ but we are powerless against this 
and surveyed with wonder the crowd of pas- monster. Be tranquil ; he injures for the last 
sengers ; but his joy was soon overshadowed time, and happily his shadow is turned from 
by observing an object which gave him pain, j us.” 

The giant, who had just awakened from his In the meantime the giant had approached, 
morning sleep, stumbled over the bridge and and overpowered with astonishment at what 
gave rise to the greatest confusion. He was, he saw, his hands sunk down, became power- 
as usual, but half awake, and had risen with less for injury, and gazing with surprise he 
the intention of bathing in the neighboring entered the courtyard. 

cove, but he stumbled instead upon firm land. In imagination he was ascending towards 
and found himself feeling his way upon the heaven, when he felt himself suddenly fast 
broad highway of the bridge. And whilst he bound to the earth. He stood like a colossal 
went clumsily along in the midst of men and pillar constructed of red shining stones, and 
animals, his presence, though a matter of as- his shadow indicated the hours which were 
tonishment to all, was felt by none ; but when marked in a circle on the ground, not bow- 
the sun shone in his eyes, and he raised his ever in figures, but in noble and significant 
hand to shade them, the shadow of his enor- effigies* 
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The king was not a little delighted to see 
the shadow of the monster rendered harmless ; 
and the queen was not less astonished, as she 
advanced from the altar with her maidens, all 
adorned with the greatest magnificence, to 
observe the strange wonder which almost cov- 
ered the whole prospect from the temple to 
the bridge. 

In the meantime the people had crowded 
after the giant, and, surrounding him as he 
stood still, had observed his transformation 
with the utmost awe. They bent their steps 
then towards the temple, of the existence of 
which they now seemed to be for the first time 
aware, and thronged the doorways. 

The hawk was now observed aloft, towering 
over the building, and carrying the mirror, 
with which he caught the light of the sun and 
turned the rays upon the multifarious group 
which stood around the altar. The king, the 
queen and their attendants, illumined by the 
beam from heaven, appeared beneath the dim 
arches of the temple ; their subjects fell pros- 
trate before them. When they had recovered, 
and had risen again, the king and his attend- 
ants had descended to the altar, in order to 
reach his palace by a less obstructed path, and 
the people dispersed through the temple to 
satisfy their curiosity. They beheld with as- 
tonishment the three kings, who stood ereCt, 
and they were all anxiety to know what could 


be concealed behind the curtain in the fourth 
niche; since whatever kindness might have 
prompted the deed, a thoughtful discretion 
had extended a costly covering over the ruins 
of the fallen king, which no eye cared to 
penetrate and no profane hand dared to up- 
lift. 

There was no end to the astonishment and 
wonder of the people ; and the dense throng 
would have been crushed in the temple if their 
attention had not been attracted once more to 
the court without. 

To their great surprise, a shower of gold 
pieces fell as if from the air, resounding upon 
the marble pavement, and caused a contest 
and commotion amongst the passers-by. Sev- 
eral times this wonder was repeated in differ- 
ent places, at some distance from each other. 
It is not difficult to infer that this feat was the 
work of the retreating will-o’-the-wisps, who, 
having extracted the gold from the limbs of 
the mutilated king, dispersed it abroad in this 
joyous maimer. The covetous crowd contin- 
ued their contentions for some time longer, 
pressing hither and thither, and inflicting 
wounds upon each other, till the shower of 
gold pieces ceased to fall. The multitude at 
length dispersed gradually, each one pursuing 
his own course ; and the bridge, to this day, 
continues to swarm with travellers, and the 
temple is the most frequented in the world. 





BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

T HE play was late in breaking up: old 
Barbara went more than once to the 
window and listened for the sound of car- 
riages. She was waiting for Manana, her 
pretty mistress, who had that night, in the 
afterpiece, been aCting the part of a young 
officer, to the no small delight of the public. 
Barbara's impatience was greater than it used 
to be, when she had nothing but a frugal 
supper to present : on this occasion, Mariana 
was to be surprised with a packet, which Nor- 
berg, a young and wealthy merchant, had sent 
by the post, to show that, in absence, he still 
thought of his love. 

As an old servant, as confidante, counsellor, 
manager and housekeeper, Barbara assumed 
the privilege of opening seals ; and this eve- 
ning she the less had been able to restrain her 
curiosity, as the favor of the open-handed gal- 
lant was more a matter of anxiety with herself 
than with her mistress. On breaking up the 
packet, she had found, with unfeigned satis- 
faction, that it held a piece of fine muslin 
*nd some ribbons of the newest fashion for 
larkna; with a quantity of calico, two or 
three neckerchiefs, and a moderate rouleau of 
money, for herself. Her esteem for the absent 
Norberg was of course unbounded : she medi- 


) tated only how she might best present him to 
the mind of Mariana, best bring to her recol- 
lection what she owed him, and what he had 
a right to expeCt from her fidelity and thank- 
fulness. 

The muslin, with the ribbons half unrolled, 
to set it off by their colors, lay like a Christ- 
mas-present on the small table; the position 
, of the lights increased the glitter of the gift ; 

all was in order, when the old woman heard 
: Mariana's step on the stairs, and hastened to 
; meet her. But what was her disappointment 
, when the little female officer, without deigning 
; to regard her caresses, rushed past her with 
unusual speed and agitation ; threw her hat 
and sword upon the table, and walked hastily 
up and down, bestowing not a look on the 
lights, or any portion of the apparatus 1 

“ What ails thee, my darling?” exclaimed 
the astonished Barbara; “ for Heaven’s sake, 
what is the matter? Look here, my pretty 
i child ! See what a present ! x4nd who could 
have sent it but thy kindest of friends? Nor- 
berg has given thee the muslin to make a 
nightgown of: he will soon be here himself ; 
he seems to be fonder and more generous than 
ever. ’ ’ 

Barbara went to the table, that she might 
exhibit the memorials with which Norberg had 
likewise honored her f when Mariana, turning 
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away from the presents, exclaimed with vehe- 
mence, “Off! off! Not a word of all this 
to-night ! I have yielded to thee ; thou hast 
willed it ; be it so ! When Norberg conies, I 
am his, am thine, am any one's ; make of me 
what thou pleasest : but till then I will be my 
own ; and, if thou hadst a thousand tongues, 
thou should* st never talk me from my purpose. 
Ail, all that is my own will I give up to him 
who loves me ; whom I love. No sour faces 1 
I will abandon myself to this affedtion, as if it 
were to last forever/' 

The old damsel had abundance of objections 
and serious considerations to allege; m the 
progress of the dialogue she was growing 
bitter and keen, when Mariana sprang at her, 
and seized her by the breast. The old damsel 
laughed aloud. “I must have a care,” she 
cried, “that you don't get into pantaloons 
again, if I mean to be sure of my life ! Come, 
doff you ! The girl will beg my pardon for 
the foolish things the boy is doing to me. Off 
with the frock ! Off with them all ! The 
dress beseems you not ; it is dangerous for 
you, I observe; the epaulets make you too 
bold.” 

Thus speaking, she had laid hands upon her 
mistress. Mariana pushed her off, exclaiming, 
“ Not so fast ! I expedt a visit to-night.” 

“ Visit!” rejoined Barbara; “ you surely do 
not look for Meister, the young, soft-hearted, 
callow merchant's son?” 

“Just for him,” replied Mariana. 

“Generosity appears to be growing your 
ruling passion,” said the old woman, with a 
grin; “you connect yourself with minors and 
moneyless people, as if they were the chosen 
of the earth. Doubtless it is charming to be 
worshipped as a benefadtress. ' ’ 

“ Jeer as thou pleasest. I love him ! I love 
him ! With what rapture do I now, for the 
first time, speak the word ! This is the pas- 
sion which I have mimicked so often, when I 
knew not what it meant. Yes ! I will throw 
myself about his neck ; I will clasp him as if 
I could hold him forever. I will show him 
all my love; will enjoy all his in its whole 
extent.” 

“Moderate yourself, said the old dame, j 
coolly; “ moderate yourself ! A single word 
will interrupt your rapture : Norberg is com- 
ing l Coming in a fortnight ! Here is the 
letter that arrived with the packet.” 

“ And, though the morrow were to rob me 
of my friend, I would conceal it from myself 
and him. A fortnight l An age 1 Within a 


fortnight what may not happen, what may 
not alter?” 

Here Wilhelm entered. We need not say 
how fast she flew to meet him ; with what rap- 
ture he clasped the red uniform, and pressed 
the beautiful wearer of it to his bosom. It is 
not for us to describe the blessedness of two 
lovers. Old Barbara went grumbling away : 
we shall retire with her, and leave the happy 
two alone. 


CHAPTER II. 

When IVilhelm saluted his mother, next 
morning, she informed him that his father 
■was very greatly discontented with him, and 
meant to forbid him these daily visits to the 
playhouse. “ Though I myself often go with 
pleasure to the theatre,” she continued, “I 
could almost detest it entirely -when I think 
that our fireside peace is broken by your ex- 
cessive passion for that amusement. Your 
father is ever repeating : What is the use of 
it? How can any one waste his time so?” 

“ He has already told me this,” said Wil- 
helm ; “and perhaps I answered him too 
hastily : but, for Heaven's sake, mother, is 
nothing then of use but what immediately 
puts money in our purse ; but what procures 
us some property that we can lay our hands 
! on ? Had we not, for instance, room enough 
I in the old house ; and was it indispensable to 
j build a new one ? Does not my father every 
| year expend a large part of his profit in orna- 
| menting his chambers? Are not these silk 
j carpets, this English furniture, likewise of no 
use? Might we not content ourselves with 
| worse? For my own part, I confess, these 
j striped walls, these hundred times repeated 
; flowers, and knots, and baskets, and figures, 

1 produce a really disagreeable effedt upon me. 
j At best, they but remind me of the front cur- 
j tain of our theatre. But what a different 
! thing it is to sit and look at that 1 There, if 
; you must wait for a while, you are always sure 
that it will rise at last, and disclose to you a 
thousand curious objedts, to entertain, to in- 
strudl and to exalt you.” 

“ But you go to excess with it,” said the 
mother; “your father wishes to be entertained 
in the evenings as well as you ; besides, he 
thinks it dissipates your attention ; and when 
he grows ill-humored on the subjedf it is I 
that must bear the blame. How often have I 
been upbraided with that miserable puppet- 
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show, which I was unlucky enough to provide 
for you at Christmas, twelve years ago ! It 
was the first thing that put these plays into 
your head.” 

“ Oh, do not blame the poor puppets ; do 
not repent of your love and motherly care ! 
It was the only happy hour I had enjoyed in 
the new empty house. I never can forget that 
hour ; I see it still before me ; I recoiled! how j 
surprised I was, when, after we had got our 
customary presents, you made us seat ourselves 
before the door that leads to the other room. . 
The door opened ; but not as formerly, to let j 
us pass and repass ; the entrance was occupied 
by an unexpected show. Within it rose a 
porch, concealed by a mysterious curtain. All 
Df us were standing at a distance ; our eager- 


ness to see what glittering or jingling article 
lay hid behind the half-transparent veil was 
mounting higher and higher, when you bade 
us each sit down upon his stool and wait with 
patience. 

16 At length all of us were seated and silent : 
a whistle gave the signal ; the curtain rolled 
; aloft, and showed us the interior of the 
I Temple, painted in deep red colors. The 
high-priest Samuel appeared with Jonathan, 
and their strange alternating voices seemed 
me the most striking thing on earth. Shortly 
after entered Saul, overwhelmed with confusion 
at the impertinence of that heavy-limbed war- 
rior, who had defied him and all his people. 
But how glad was I when the little dapper son 
of Jesse, with his crook and shepherd's pouch 
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and sling, came hopping forth and said: 
< Dread king and sovereign lord ! let no one’s 
heart sink down because of this ; if 3 our ma- 
jesty will grant me leave, I will go out to 
battle with this blustering giant.’ Here 
ended the first aCt ; leaving the spectators 
more curious than ever to see what further 
would happen, each praying that the music 
might soon be done. At last the curtain rose 
again. David devoted the flesh of the mon- 
ster to the fowls of the air and the beasts of 
the field ; the Philistine scorned and bullied 
him, stamped mightily with both his feet, and 
at length fell like a mass of clay, affording a 
splendid termination to the piece. And then 
the virgins sang : * Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, but David his ten thousands !’ The 
giant’s head was borne before his little victor, 
who received the king’s beautiful daughter to 
wife. Yet withal, I remember, I was vexed 
at the dwarfish stature of this lucky prince; 
for the great Goliath and the small David had 
both been formed, according to the common 
notion, with a due regard to their figures and 
proportions. I pray ) r ou, mother, tell me 
what has now become of those puppets? I 
promised to show them to a friend, whom I 
was lately entertaining with a history of all 
this child’s work.” 

“I can easily conceive,” said the mother, 
“how these things should stick so firmly in 
your mind : I well remember what an interest 
you took in them ; how you stole the little 
book from me and learned the whole piece by 
heart. I first noticed it one evening when 
you had made a Goliath and a David of wax ; 
you set them both to declaim against each 
other, and at length gave a deadly stab to the 
giant, fixing his shapeless head, stuck upon a 
large pin with a wax handle, in little David’s 
hand. I then felt such a motherly content- 
ment at your fine recitation and good memory 
that I resolved to give you up the whole 
wooden troop to your own disposal. I did 
not then foresee that it would cause me so 
many heavy hours.” 

“Do not repent of it,” said Wilhelm; 
“ this little sport has often made us happy.” 
So saying, he got the keys, made haste to find 
the puppets, and for a moment was transported 
back into those times when they almost seemed 
to him alive, when he felt as if he himself 
could give them life by the cunning of his 
voice and the movements of his hands. He 
took them to his room and locked them up 
with care. 


CHAPTER III. 

If the first love is indeed, as I hear it every- 
where maintained to be, the most delicious 
feeling which the heart of man, before it or 
after, can experience — then our hero must be 
reckoned doubly happy, as permitted to enjoy 
the pleasure of this chosen period in all its ful- 
ness. Few men are so peculiarly favored ; by 
far the greater part are led by the feelings of 
their youth into nothing but a school of hard- 
ship, where, after a stinted and checkered 
season of enjoyment, they are at length con- 
strained to renounce their dearest wishes, and 
to learn forever to dispense with what once 
hovered before them as the highest happiness 
of existence. 

Wilhelm’s passion for that charming girl 
now soared aloft on the wings of imagination : 
after a short acquaintance he had gained her 
affeCtions; he found himself in possession of a 
being whom with all his heart he not only 
loved, but honored : for she had first appeared 
before him in the flattering light of theatric 
pomp, and his passion for the stage combined 
itself with his earliest love for woman. His 
youth allowed him to enjoy rich pleasures, 
which the activity of his fancy exalted and 
maintained. The situation of his mistress, 
too, gave a turn to her conduct, which greatly 
enlivened his emotions. The fear lest her 
lover might before the time deteCt the real 
state in which she stood diffused over all her 
conduct an interesting tinge of anxiety and 
bashfulness ; her attachment to the youth was 
deep ; her inquietude itself appeared but to 
augment her tenderness ; she was the loveliest 
of creatures while beside him. 

When the first tumult of joy had passed, and 
our friend began to look back upon his life 
and its concerns, everything appeared new to 
him ; his duties seemed holier, his inclinations 
keener, his knowledge clearer, his talents 
stronger, his purposes more decided. Accord- 
ingly, he soon fell upon a plan to avoid the 
reproaches of his father, to still the cares of 
his mother, and at the same time to enjoy 
Mariana’s love without disturbance. Through 
the day he punctually transacted his busi- 
ness, commonly forbore attending the theatre, 
strove to be entertaining at table in the even- 
ing ; and when all were asleep he glided softly 
out into the garden, and hastened, wrapped 
up in his mantle, with all the feelings of Le- 
an der in his bosom, to meet his mistress with- 
out delay. 
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“ What is this you bring ?” inquired Mari- 
ana, as he entered one evening with a bundle, 
which Barbara, in hopes it might turn out to 
be some valuable present, fixed her eyes upon 
with great attention. 

“You will never guess,” said Wilhelm. 

Great was the surprise of Mariana, great the 
scorn of Barbara, when the napkin being 
loosened gave to view a perplexed multitude 
of span-long puppets. Mariana laughed aloud 


of his own grandmother’s. David she thought 
too small ; Goliath was too large ; she held 
by Jonathan. She grew to manage him so 
deftly, and at last to extend her caresses from 
the puppet to its owner, that on this occasion, 
as on others, a silly sport became the intro- 
duction to happy hours. 

Their soft, sweet dreams were broken in 
upon by a noise which arose on the street. 
Mariana called for the old dame, who, as 



as Wilhelm set himself to disentangle the con- 
fusion of the wires and show her each figure 
by itself. Barbara glided sulkily out of the 
room. 

A very little thing will entertain two lovers ; 
and accordingly our friends this evening were 
as happy as they wished to be. The little 
troop was mustered ; each figure was minutely 
examined and laughed at in its turn. King 
Saul, with his golden crown and his black 
velvet robe, Mariana did not like ; he looked, 
she said, too stiff and pedantic. She was far 
better pleased with Jonathan, his sleek chin, 
his turban, his cloak of red and yellow. She 
soon got the art of turning him deftly on his 
wire ; she made him bow, and repeat declara- 
tions of love. On the other hand, she refused 
to give the least attention to the prophet Sam- 
uel, though Wilhelm commended the pontifi- 
cal breastplate, and told her that the taffeta 
of the cassock had been taken from a gown 


usual, was occupied in furbishing the change- 
ful materials of the playhouse wardrobe for the 
service of the piece next to be aCted. Barbara 
said the disturbance arose from a set of jolly 
companions, who were just then sallying out 
of the Italian tavern, hard by, where they had 
been busy discussing fresh oysters, a cargo of 
which had just arrived, and by no means 
sparing their champagne. 

“Pity,” Mariana said, “that we did not 
think of it in time ; we might have had some 
entertainment to ourselves.” 

“It is not yet too late,” said Wilhelm, 
giving Barbara a louis-d’or: “get us what we 
want; then come and take a share with us.” 

The old dame made speedy work ; ere long 
a trimly-covered table, with a neat collation, 
stood before the lovers. They made Barbara 
sit with them ; they ate and drank, and en- 
joyed themselves. 

On such occasions there is never want of 





enough to say. Mariana soon took up little 
Jonathan again, and the old dame turned the 
conversation upon Wilhelm’s favorite topic. 
t( You were once telling us,” she said, “ about 
the first exhibition of a puppet-show on Christ- 
mas Eve: I remember you were interrupted 
just as the ballet was going to begin. We 
have now the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with the honorable company by whom 
those wonderful effects were brought about.” 

“ Oh, yes 1” cried Mariana, “ do tell us how 
it all went on, and how you felt then.” 

1 1 It is a fine emotion, Mariana,” said the 
youth, “when we bethink ourselves of old 
times and old harmless errors; especially if 
this is at a period when we have happily gamed 
some elevation, from which we can look around 
us and survey the path we have left behind. 
It is so pleasant to think, with composure and 
satisfaction, of many obstacles, which often 
with painful feelings we may have regarded as 
invincible ; pleasant to compare what we now 
are with what we then were struggling to be- 
come. But I am happy above others in this 
matter, that I speak to you about the past, at 
a moment when I can also look forth into the 
blooming country, which we are yet to wander 
through together, hand in hand.” 

“But how was it with the ballet?” said 
Barbara. “ I fear it did not quite go off as it 
should have done.” 

“I assure you,” said Wilhelm, “it went 
off quite well. And certainly the strange ca- 
perings of these Moors and Mooresses, these 
shepherds and shepherdesses, these dwarfs and 
dwarfesses, will never altogether leave my 
recollection while I live. When the curtain 
dropped and the door closed our little party 
skipped away, frolicking as if they had been 
tipsy, to their beds ; for myself, however, I 
remember that I could not go to sleep ; still 
wanting to have something told me on the 
subjeCt, I continued putting questions to every 
one, and would hardly let the maid away who 
had brought me up to bed. 

“ Next morning, alas ! the magic apparatus 
had altogether vanished; the mysterious veil 
was carried off ; the door permitted us again 
to go and come through it without obstruc- 
tion ; the manifold adventures of the evening 
had passed away, and left no trace behind. 
My brothers and sisters were running up and 
down with their playthings; I alone kept 
gliding to and fro ; it seemed to me impossible 
that two bare door-posts could be all that now 
remained, where the night before so much en- 


chantment had displayed itself. Alas! the 
man that seeks a lost love can hardly be un- 
happier than I then thought myself.” 

A rapturous look, which be cast on Mariana, 
convinced her that he was not much afraid of 
ever having a misfortune such as this to strive 
with. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“My sole wish now,” continued Wilhelm, 
“was to witness a second exhibition of the 
piece. For this purpose I had recourse, by 
constant entreaties, to my mother; and she 
attempted in a favorable hour to persuade my 
father. Her labor, however, was in vain. 
My father’s principle was, that none but enjoy- 
ments of rare occurrence were adequately 
prized ; that neither young nor old could set 
a proper value on pleasures which they tasted 
every day. 

“We might have waited long, perhaps till 
Christmas returned, had not the contriver and 
secret director of the spe&acle himself felt a 
pleasure in repeating the display of it ; partly 
incited, I suppose, by the wish to produce a 
brand-new harlequin expressly prepared for 
the afterpiece. 

“A young officer of the artillery, a person 
of great gifts in all sorts of mechanical con- 
trivance, had served my father in many essen- 
tial particulars during the building of the 
house; for which, having been handsomely 
rewarded, he felt desirous of expressing his 
thankfulness to the family of his patron, and 
so made us young ones a present of this com- 
plete theatre, which, in hours of leisure, he 
had already carved and painted and strung 
together. It was this young man, who, with 
the help of a servant, had himself managed 
the puppets, disguising his voice to pronounce 
their various speeches. He had no great dif- 
ficulty in persuading my father, who granted, 
out of complaisance to a friend, what he had 
denied from convi<5lion to his children. In 
short, our theatre was again set up, some little 
ones of the neighborhood were invited, and 
the piece was again represented. 

“ If I had formerly experienced the delights 
of surprise and astonishment, I enjoyed on 
this second occasion the pleasure of examining 
and scrutinizing. How all this happened was 
my present concern. That the puppets them- 
selves did not speak, I had already decided ; 
that of themselves they did not move, I also 



conje&ured ; but then how came it all to be so 
pretty, and to look just as if they both spoke 
and moved of themselves; and where were 
the lights, and the people that managed the 
deception ? These enigmas perplexed me the 
more, as I wished at once to be among the 
enchanters and the enchanted, at once to have 
a secret hand in the play, and to enjoy, as a 
looker-on, the pleasure of illusion, 

“The piece being finished, preparations 
were making for the farce; the spectators had 
risen, and were all busy talking together. I 
squeezed myself closer to the door, and heard, 
by the rattling within, that the people were 
packing up some articles. I lifted the lowest 
screen and poked in my head between the posts. 
As our mother noticed it, she drew me back ; 
but I had seen well enough, that here friends 
and foes, Saul and Goliath, and whatever else 
their names might be, were lying quietly 
down together in a drawer; and thus my half- 
contented curiosity received a fresh excitement. 
To my great surprise, moreover, I had noticed 
the lieutenant very diligently occupied in the 
interior of the shrine. Henceforth, Jack- 
pudding, however he might clatter with his 
heels, could not any longer entertain me. I 
sank into deep meditation; my discovery at 
once made me more satisfied, and less so than 
before. After a little, it first struck me that 1 
yet comprehended nothing; and here I was 
right; for the connexion of the parts with 
each other was entirely unknown to me, and 
everything depends on that. 


CHAPTER V. 

“In well-adjusted and regulated houses,’ ’ 
continued Wilhelm, “children have a feeling 
not unlike what I conceive rats and mice to 
have; they keep a sharp eye on all crevices 
and holes, where they may come at any for- 
bidden dainty ; they enjoy it also with a fear- 
ful, stolen satisfaction, which forms no small 
part of the happiness of childhood. 

“More than any other of the young ones, 
I was in the habit of looking out attentively 
to see if I could notice any cupboard left 
open, or key standing in its lock. The more 
reverence I bore in my heart for those closed 
doors, on the outside of which I had to pass 
by for weeks and months, catching only a fur- 
tive glance when our mother now and then 
opened the consecrated place to take some- 


thing from it, — the quicker was I to make use 
of any opportunities which the forgetfulness 
of our housekeepers at times afforded me. 

“Among all the doors, that of the store- 
room was, of course, the one I watched most 
narrowly. Few of the joyful anticipations in 
life can equal the feeling which I used to have, 
when my mother happened to call me, that I 
might help her to carry out anything, after 
which I might pick up a few dried plums, 
either with her kind permission, or by help of 
my own dexterity. The accumulated treasures 
of this chamber took hold of my imagination 
by their magnitude; the very fragrance ex- 
haled by so multifarious a collection of sweet- 
smelling spices produced such a craving effedt 
on me, that I never failed, when passing near, 
to linger for a little, and regale m}'self at least 
on the unbolted atmosphere. At length, one 
Sunday morning, my mother, being hurried 
by the ringing of the church-bells, forgot to 
take this precious key with her on shutting 
the door, and went away, leaving all the house 
in a deep Sabbath stillness. No sooner had I 
marked this oversight, than gliding softly once 
or twice to and from the place, I at last ap- 
proached very gingerly, opened the door, and 
felt myself, after a single step, in immediate 
contact wuth these manifold and long-wished- 
for means of happiness. I glanced over glasses, 
chests and bags, and drawers and boxes, with 
a quick and doubtful eye. considering what I 
ought to choose and take; turned finally to 
my dear withered plums, provided myself also 
with a few dried apples, and completed the 
fotage with an orange-chip. I was quietly re- 
treating with my plunder, when some little 
chests, lying piled over one another, caught 
my attention; the more so, as I noticed a 
wire, with hooks at the end of it, sticking 
through the joint of the lid in one of them. 
Full of eager hopes, I opened this singular 
package; and judge of my emotions when I 
found my glad world of heroes all sleeping 
safe within ! I meant to pick out the topmost, 
and, having examined them, to pull up those 
below; but in this attempt the wires got very 
soon entangled, and I fell into a fright and 
flutter, more particularly as the cook just then 
began making some stir in the kitchen, which 
lay close by ; so that I had nothing for it but 
to squeeze the whole together the best way I 
could, and to shut the chest, having stolen 
from it nothing but a little written book, which 
happened to be lying above, and contained 
the whole drama of Goliath and David. With 
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this booty I made good my retreat into the 
garret. 

“ Henceforth all my stolen hours of solitude 
were devoted to perusing the play, to learning 
it by heart, and picturing in thought how glo- 
rious it would be could I but get the figures, 
to make them move along with it. In idea, 
I myself became David and Goliath by turns. 
In every corner of the courtyard, of the 
stables, of the garden, under all kinds of cir- 
cumstances, I labored to stamp the whole 
piece upon my mind; laid hold of all the 
characters, and learned their speeches by 
heart, most commonly, however, taking up 
the parts of the chief personages, and allow- 
ing all the rest to move along with them, but 
as satellites, across my memory. Thus day 
and night the heroic words of David, where- 
with he challenged the braggart giant, Goliath 
of Gath, kept their place in my thoughts. I 
often muttered them to myself, -while no one 
gave heed to me, except my father, who, fre- 
quently observing some such detached excla- 
mation, would in secret praise the excellent 
memory of his boy, that had retained so much 
from only two recitations. 

“ By this means, growing always bolder, I 
one evening repeated almost the entire piece 
before my mother, whilst I was busied in fash- 
ioning some bits of wax into players. She 
observed it, questioned me hard, and I con- 
fessed. 

u good fortune this detection happened 
at a time when the lieutenant had himself been 
expressing a wish to initiate me in the mys- 
teries of the art. My mother forthwith gave 
him notice of these unexpected talents ; and 
he now contrived to make my parents offer 
him a couple of chambers in the top story, 
which commonly stood empty, that he might 
accommodate the spectators in the one, while 
the other held his aCtors, the proscenium again 
filling up the opening of the door. My father 
had allowed his friend to arrange all this ; 
himself, in the meantime, seeming only to 
look at the transaction, as it were, through 
his fingers ; for his maxim was, that children 
should not be allowed to see the kindness 
which is felt towards them, lest their preten- 
sions come to extend too far. He was of 
opinion that, in the enjoyments of the young, 
one should assume a serious air ; often inter- 
rupting the course of their festivities, to pre- 
vent their satisfaction from degenerating into 
excess and presumption. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“The lieutenant now set up his theatre 
and managed all the rest. During the week 
I readily observed that he often came into the 
house at unusual hours, and I soon guessed 
the cause. My eagerness increased immensely ; 
for I well understood that till Sunday evening 
I could have no share in what was going on. 
At last the wished- for day arrived. At five 
in the evening my conductor came and took 
me up with him. Quivering with joy, I en- 
tered, and descried, on both sides of the 
framework, the puppets all hanging in order 
as they were to advance to view. I considered 
them narrowly, and mounted on the steps, 
which raised them above the scene, and al- 
lowed me to hover aloft over all that little 
world. Not without reverence did I look 
down between the pieces of board, and recoi- 
led what a glorious effeCt the whole would 
produce, and feel into what mighty secrets I 
was now admitted. We made a trial, which 
succeeded well. 

“Next day a pa rty of children were in- 
vited : we performed rarely ; except that once, 
in the fire of aCtion, I let poor Jonathan fall, 
and was obliged to reach down with my hand 
and pick him up again; an accident which 
sadly marred the illusion, produced a peal of 
laughter, and vexed me unspeakably. My 
father, however, seemed to relish this misfor- 
tune not a little. Prudently shrouding up the 
contentment he felt at the expertness of his 
little boy, after the piece was finished, he 
dwelt on the mistakes we had committed, 
saying it would all have been very pretty had 
not this or that gone wrong with us. 

“I was vexed to the heart at these things, 
and sad for all the evening. By next morn- 
ing, however, I had quite slept off my sorrow ; 
and w'as blessed in the persuasion that, but for 
this one fault, I had played delightfully. The 
spectators also flattered me with their unani- 
mous approval ; they all maintained, that 
though the lieutenant, in regard to the coarse 
and the fine voices, had done great things, 
yet his declamation was in general too stiff 
and affeCted ; whereas the new aspirant spoke 
his Jonathan and David with exquisite grace. 
My mother in particular commended the gal- 
lant tone in which I had challenged Goliath 
and afted the modest viCtor before the king. 

“ From this time, to my extreme delight, 
the theatre continued open ; and as the spring 
advanced, so that fires could be dispensed 
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with, I passed all my hours of recreation 
lying in the garret and making the puppets 
caper and play together. Often I invited up 
my comrades, or my brothers and sisters ; but 
when they would not come I stayed by myself 
not the less* My imagination brooded over 
that tiny world, which soon afterwards ac- 
quired another form. 

“Scarcely had I once or twice exhibited 
the first piece, for which my scenery and 
aCtors had been formed and decorated, till it 
ceased to give me any pleasure. On the other 
hand, among some books of my grandfather’s, 
I had happened to fall in with the ‘ German 
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Theatre’ and a few translations of Italian 
operas; in which works I soon got very 
deeply immersed, on each occasion first reck- 
oning up the characters, and then, without 
further ceremony, proceeding to exhibit the 
piece. King Saul, with his black velvet cloak, 
was therefore now obliged to personate Darius 
or Cato, or some other pagan hero ; in which 
cases, it may be observed, the plays w T ere 
never wholly represented ; for most part, only 
the fifth adts, where the cutting and stabbing 
lay. 

“ It was natural that the operas, -with their 
manifold adventures and vicissitudes, should 
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attract me more than anything beside. In 
these compositions I found stormy seas, gods 
descending in chariots of cloud, and, what 
most of all delighted me, abundance of thun- 
der and lightning. I did my best with paste- 
board, paint and paper : I could make night 
very prettily ; my lightning was fearful to be- 
hold ; only my thunder did not always pros- 
per, which, however, was of less importance. 
In operas, moreover, I found frequent oppor- 
tunities of introducing my David and Goliath, 
persons whom the regular drama would hardly 
admit. Daily I felt more attachment for the 
hampered spot where I enjoyed so many pleas- 
ures ; and, I must confess, the fragrance which 
the puppets had acquired from the storeroom 
added not a little to my satisfaction. 

“ The decorations of my theatre were now 
in a tolerable state of completeness. I had 
always had the knack of drawing with com- 
passes, and clipping pasteboard, and coloring 
figures ; and here it served me in good stead. 
But the more sorry was I, on the other hand, 
when, as frequently happened, my stock of 
aCtors would not suffice for representing great 
affairs. 

“My sisters dressing and undressing their 
dolls awoke in me the projeCt of furnishing 
my heroes by and by with gannents which 
might also be put off and on. Accordingly, 
I slit the scraps of cloth from off their bodies ; 
tacked the fragments together as well as pos- 
sible ; saved a particle of money to buy new 
ribbons and lace ; begged many a rag of taf- 
feta ; and so formed, by degrees, a full theat- 
rical wardrobe, m which hoop-petticoats for 
the ladies were especially remembered. 

“My troop was now fairly provided with 
dresses for the most important piece, and you 
might have expeCled that henceforth one ex- 
hibition would follow close upon the heels of 
another ; but it happened with me, as it often 
k^PP^ 115 w ith children ; they embrace wide 
plans, make mighty preparations, then a few 
trials, and the whole undertaking is aban- 
doned. I was guilty of this fault. My great- 
est pleasure lay in the inventive part and the 
employment of my fancy. This or that piece 
inspired me with interest for a few scenes of 
it, and immediately I set about providing new 
apparel suitable for the occasion. In such 
fluctuating operations many parts of the pri- 
mary dresses of my heroes had Men into 
disorder, or totally gone out of sight; so that 
now the first great piece could no longer be 
exhibited. I surrendered myself to my im- 
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j agination ; I rehearsed and prepared forever ; 
built a thousand castles in the air, and saw 
not that I was at the same time undermining 
the foundations of these little edifices .* 9 

During this recital, Mariana had called up 
and put in a&ion all her courtesy for Wilhelm, 
that she might conceal her sleepiness. Divert- 
ing as the matter seemed on one side, it was 
too simple for her taste, and her lover’s view 
of it too serious. She softly pressed her foot 
on his, however, and gave him all visible signs 
of attention and approval. She drank out of 
his glass: Wilhelm was convinced that no 
word of his history had fallen to the ground. 
After a short pause, he said : “ It is now your 
turn, Mariana, to tell me what were your first 
childish joys. Till now we have always been 
too busy with the present to trouble ourselves, 
on either side, about our previous way of life. 
Let me hear, Mariana, under what circum- 
stances you were reared; what are the first 
lively impressions which you still remem- 
ber?” 

These questions would have very much em- 
barrassed Mariana had not Barbara made haste 
to help her. “ Think you,” said the cunning 
old woman, “we have been so mindful of 
what happened to us long ago that we have 
merry things like these to talk about ; and, 
though we had, that we could give them such 
an air in talking of them ?’ ’ 

“As if they needed it!” cried Wilhelm. 
“I love this soft, good, amiable creature so 
much that I regret every instant of my life 
which has not been spent beside her. Allow 
me, at least in fancy, to have a share in thy 
bygone life: tell me everything; I will tell 
everything to thee ! If possible we will de- 
ceive ourselves and win back those days that 
have been lost to love.” 

“ If you require it so eagerly,” replied the 
old dame, “we can easily content you. Only, 
in the first place, let us hear how your taste 
for the theatre gradually reached a head ; how 
you practised, how you improved so happily, 
that now you can pass for a superior adlor. 
No doubt you must have met with droll ad- 
ventures in your progress. It is not worth 
while to go to bed now : I have still one flask 
in reserve ; and who knows whether we shall 
soon all sit together so quiet and cheery 
again?” 

Mariana cast a mournful look upon her, 
which Wilhelm not observing, proceeded with 
his narrative. 


' CHAPTER VII. 

“ The recreations of youth, as my compan- 
ions began to increase in number, interfered 
with this solitary, still enjoyment. I was by 
turns a hunter, a soldier, a knight, as our 
games required me ; and constantly I had this 
small advantage above the rest, that I was 
qualified to furnish them suitably with the 
necessary equipments. The swords, for ex- 
ample, were generally of my manufa&ure ; I 
gilded and decorated the scabbards; and a 
secret instinct allowed me not to stop till our 
militia was accoutred according to the antique 
model. Helmets, with plumes of paper, were 
got ready ; shields, even coats of mail, were 
provided ; undertakings in which such of the 
servants as had aught of the tailor in them, 
and the seamstresses of the house, broke many 
a needle. 

“A part of my comrades I had now got 
well equipped ; by degrees the rest were like- 
wise furbished up, though on a thriftier plan ; 
and so a very seemly corps at length was 
mustered. We marched about the courtyards 
and gardens ; smote fearfully upon each other’s 
shields and heads : many flaws of discord rose 
among us, but none that lasted. I 

“ This diversion greatly entertained my fel- j 
lows ; but scarcely had it been twice or thrice ! 
repeated, till it ceased to content me. The J 
asp e 61 of so many harnessed figures naturally 
stimulated in my mind those ideas of chivalry , 
which, for some time since I had commenced ; 
the reading of old romances, were filling my 
imagination. i 

“Koppen’s translation of ' Jerusalem De- [ 
hvered at length fell into my hands, and gave | 
these wandering thoughts a settled direaion. 1 
The whole poem, it is true, I could not read ; 
but there were pieces of it which I learned by 
heart, and the images expressed in these hov- 
ered round me. Particularly was I captivated 
vvith Clorinda, and all her deeds and bearing. 
The masculine womanhood, the peaceful com- 
pleteness of her being, had a greater influence ' 
upon my mind, just beginning to unfold itself, j 
than the factious charms of Armida, though ! 
the garden of that enchantress was by no I 
means an objedi of my contempt. 

“ But a hundred and a hundred times, while i 
walking in the evenings on the balcony which I 
stretches along the front of the house, and » 
looking over the neighborhood, as the quiver- j 
ing splendor streamed up at the horizon from ' 
the departed sun, and the stars came forth, j ; 


| and night pressed forward from every cleft 
j and hollow, and the small shrill tone of the 
cri ^ et tinkled through the solemn stillness — 
a ; a hundred and a hundred times have I re- 
>y peated to myself the history of the mournful 
ir duel between Tancred and Clorinda. 
is “ However strongly I inclined by nature to 
is the party of the Christians, I could not help 
e declaring for the Paynim heroine with all my 
c- heart when she engaged to set on fire the great 
I , tower of the besiegers. And when Tancred 
a j in the darkness met the supposed knight, and 
r j the strife began between them under that veil 
e j of gloom, and the two battled fiercely, I could 
e j never pronounce the words, 
e I 

» i “ But ? ow the sure and fated hour is nigh, 
i Clorinda’s course is ended, she must die 1 

? 1 

Y without tears rushing into my eyes, which 
; flowed plentifully, when the hapless lover, 
t plunging his sword into her breast, opened the 
- , departing warrior’s helmet, recognized the 
; ; lady of his heart, and, shuddering, brought 
s j water to baptize her. 

» j “ How did my heart run over when Tancred 
> | struck with his sword that tree in the enchanted 
: ; wood, when blood flowed from the gash, and 
j a voice sounded in his ears, that now again he 
■ j was wounding Clorinda; that destiny had 
' j marked him out ever unwittingly to injure 
f ] what he loved beyond all else ! 

** The recital took such hold of my imagi- 
j nation that the passages I had read of the 
j poem began dimly, in my mind, to conglom- 
erate into a whole ; wherewith I was so taken 
| that I could not but propose to have it some 
way represented. I meant to have Tancred 
I and Rinaldo adted ; and for this purpose two 
j c <^ts of mail, which I had before manufac- 
tured, seemed expressly suitable. The one, 
formed of dark-gray paper with scales, was to 
serve for the solemn Tancred ; the other, of 
silver-and-gilt paper, for the magnificent Ri- 
naldo. In the vivacity of my anticipations, I 
j told the whole projedi to my comrades, who 
! felt quite charmed with it, only could not well 
i comprehend how so glorious a thing could be 
! exhibited, and, above all, exhibited by them. 

| “ Such scruples I easily set aside. Without 

j hesitation I took upon me in idea the manage- 
j meat of two rooms in the house of a neighbor- 
: ing playmate ; not calculating that his vener- 
| able aunt would never give them up, or con- 
| sidering how a theatre could be made of them, 

; whereof I had no settled notion, except that 
j it was to be fixed on beams, to have side- 
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scenes made of parted folding-screens, and on j David and Goliath. Some of my companions 
the floor a large piece of cloth. From what had before this helped me to exhibit the pup- 
quarter these materials and furnishings were to pet-play; all of them had often seen it: we 
come, I had not determined. shared the chara6ters among us ; each promised 

4 4 So far as concerned the forest, we fell to do his best, and one small grinning urchin 
upon a good expedient. We betook ourselves painted a black beard upon his chin, and un- 
to an old servant of one of our families, who dertook, if any lacuna should occur, to fill it 
had now become a woodman, with many en- up with drollery as harlequin ; an arrangement 
treaties that he would get us a few young firs to which, as contradi&ing the solemnity of the 
and birches ; which actually arrived more piece, I did not consent without extreme re- 


speedily than we had reason to expeCt. But, 
in the next place, great was our embarrassment 
as to how the piece should be got up before 
the trees were withered. Now was the time 
for prudent counsel ! We had no house, no 
scenery, no curtains; the folding-screens were 
all we had. 

“ In this forlorn condition we again applied 
to the lieutenant, giving him a copious descrip- 
tion of all the glorious things we meant to do. 
Little as he understood us, he was very helpful : 
he piled all the tables he could get in the house 
or neighborhood one above the other, in a 
little room; to these he fixed our folding- 
screens, and made a back view with green 
curtains, sticking up our trees along with it. 

“ At length the appointed evening came ; j 
the candles were lit, the maids and children were 
sitting in their places, the piece was to go for- 
ward, the whole corps of heroes was equipped 
and dressed — when each for the first time dis- 
covered that he knew not what he was to say. 
In the heat of invention, being quite immersed 
in present difficulties, I had forgotten the ne- 
cessity of each understanding what and where 
he was to speak; nor, m the midst of our 
hustling preparations, had it once occurred to 
the rest ; each believing he could easily ena6t 
a hero, easily so speak and bear himself, as be- 
came the personage into whose world I had 
transplanted him. They ail stood wonder- 
struck, asking, What was to come first? I alone, 
having previously got ready Tancred’s part, 
entered solus on the scene, and began reciting 
some verses of the epic. But, as the passage 
soon changed into narrative, and i, while 
speaking, was at once transformed into a third 
party, and the bold Godfredo when his turn 
came would not venture forth, I was at last 
obliged to take leave of my spe&ators under 
peals of laughter — a disaster which cut me to 
the heart. Thus had our undertaking proved 
abortive; but the company still kept their 
places, still wishing to see something. All of 
us were dressed ; I screwed my courage up, 
and determined, foul or fair, to give them 


lu&ance ; and I vowed within myself that, if 
once delivered out of this perplexity, I would 
think long and well before risking the exhibi- 
tion of another piece.* * 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mariana, overpowered with sleep, leaned 
upon her lover, who clasped her close to him 
and proceeded in his narrative, while the old 
damsel prudently sipped up the remainder of 
the wine. 

“The embarrassment,* * he said, “into 
which, along with my companions, I had 
fallen, by attempting to a<ft a play that did 
not anywhere exist, was soon forgotten. My 
passion for representing each romance I read, 
each story that was told me, would not yield 
before the most unmanageable materials. I 
felt convinced that whatever gave delight in 
narrative must produce a far deeper impression 
i when exhibited : I wanted to have everything 
j before my eyes, everything brought forth upon 
1 the stage. At school, when the elements of 
j general history were related to us, I carefully 
| marked the passages where any person had 
| been slain or poisoned in a singular way ; and 
| my imagination, glancing rapidly along the 
| exposition and intrigue, hastened to the inter- 
esting fifth a 61. Indeed, I a6lually began to 
write some pieces from the end backwards, 
without, however, in any of them reaching the 
beginning. 

“At the same time, partly by inclination, 
partly by the counsel of my good friends, who 
had caught the fancy of adting plays, I read a 
whole wilderness of theatrical produdlions, as 
chance put them into my hands. I was still 
in those happy years when all things please us, 
when number and variety yield us abundant 
satisfadlion. Unfortunately, too, my taste was 
corrupted by another circumstance. Any piece 
delighted me especially, in which I could hope 
to give delight; there were few which I did 
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not peruse in this agreeable delusion; and [ lieutenant of artillery now turn his back upon 
my lively conceptive power enabling me to ; us. He showed us how we ought to make our 
transfer myself into all the charadters, seduced j exits and our entrances; how we should de- 
me to believe that I might likewise represent j claim, and with what attitudes and gestures, 
them all. Hence, in the distribution of the Yet generally he earned small thanks for his 
parts, I commonly seledled such as did not fit 1 toil: we conceived ourselves to be much 
me ; and always more than one part, if I could j deeper m the secrets of theatrical art than he 
by any means accomplish more. I himself was. 

“In their games, children can make all I “We very soon began to grow tired of 
things out of any: a staff becomes a musket, J tragedy; for all of us believed, as we had 
a splinter of wood a sword, any bunch of cloth j often heard, that it was easier to write or rep- 
a puppet, any crevice a chamber. Upon this j resent a tragedy than to attain proficiency in 
principle was our private theatre got up. j comedy. In our first attempts, accordingly, 
Totally unacquainted with the measure of our j we had felt as if exadily in our element ; dig- 
strength, we undertook all ; we stuck at no j nity of rank, elevation of character, we studied 
quid pro quo f and felt convinced that every one J to approach by stiffness and affedtation, and 
would take us for what we gave ourselves out j imagined that we succeeded rarely : but our 
to be. Now, however, our affairs went on so ! happiness was not complete, except we might 
soberly and smoothly, that I have not even a ; rave outright, stamp with our feet, and cast 
curious insipidity to tell you of. We first ourselves upon the ground, full of fury and 
played all the few pieces in which only males ’ despair. 

are requisite; next, we travestied some of our- ; “Boys and girls had not long carried on 
selves; and at last took our sisters into the ; these amusements in concert, till nature began 
concern along with us. In one or two houses, ; to take her course, and our society branched 
our amusement was looked upon as profitable, j itself off into sundry little love-associations, 
and company invited to see it. Nor did our ] as generally more than one sort of comedy is 
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a6ted in the playhouse. Behind the scenes, 
each happy pair pressed hands in the most 
tender style; they floated in blessedness, ap- 
pearing to one another quite ideal persons, 
when so transformed and decorated; whilst, 
on the other hand, unlucky rivals consumed 
themselves with envy, and out of malice and j 
spite worked every species of mischief. i 

Our amusements, though undertaken with- , 
out judgment, and carried on without instruc- 
tion, were not without their use to us. We 
trained our memories and persons; w r e acquired 
more dexterity in speech and gesture than is 
usually met with at so early an age. But for 
me in particular this time w T as in truth an 
epoch; my mind turned all its faculties ex- 
clusively to the theatre, and my highest hap- 
piness was in reading, in writing, or in aCting 
plays. 

“ Meanwhile the labors of my regular teach- 
ers continued ; I had been set apart for the 
mercantile life, and placed under the guidance 
of our neighbor in the counting-house; yet 
my spirit at this very time recoiled more for- 
cibly than ever from all that was to bind me 
to a low profession. It was to the stage that 
I aimed at consecrating all my powers; on the 
stage that I meant to seek all my happiness 
and satisfaction. 

“I recollect a poem, which must be among 
my papers, where the Muse of tragic art and 
another female form, by which I personified 
Commerce, were made to strive very bravely 
for my most important self. The idea is com- 
mon, and I recoiled not that the verses were 
of any worth; but \ou shall see it, for the 
sake of the fear, the abhorrence, the love and 
passion, which reign in it. How repulsively 
did I paint the old housewife, with the distaff 
in her girdle, the bunch of keys by her side, 
the spedacles on her nose ; ever toiling, ever 
restless, quarrelsome and penurious, pitiful and 
dissatisfied ! How feelingly did I describe the 
condition of that poor man \vho has to cringe 
beneath her rod, and earn his slavish day's 
wages by the sweat of his brow r ! 

“And how differently advanced the other! 
What an apparition for the overclouded mind ! 
Formed as a queen, in her thoughts and looks 
she announced herself the child of freedom. 
The feeling of her own worth gave her dignity 
without pride; her apparel became her, it 
veiled each limb without constraining it; and 
the rich folds repeated, like a thousand-voiced 
echo, the graceful movements of the goddess. 
What a contrast ! How easy for me to de- 


cide ! Nor had I forgotten the more pecuflir 
characteristics of my muse. Crowns and 
daggers, chains and masks, as my predecessors 
had delivered them, were here produced once 
more. The contention was keen ; the speeches 
of both were palpably enough contrasted, for 
at fourteen years of age one usually paints the 
black lines and the white pretty near each 
other. The old lady spoke as beseemed a 
person that would pick up a pin from her 
path; the other, like one that could give 
away kingdoms. The warning threats of the 
l housewife were disregarded : I turned my back 
upon her promised riches; disinherited and 
naked, I gave myself up to the muse; she 
threw her golden veil over me, and called me 
hers. 

“Could I have thought, my dearest,” he 
exclaimed, pressing Mariana close to him, 
** that another and a more lovely goddess would 
come to encourage me in my purpose, to travel 
with me on my journey, the poem might have 
had a finer turn, a far more interesting end. 
Yet it is no poetry; it is truth and life that I 
feel in thy arms ; let us prize the sweet hap- 
piness, and consciously enjoy it." 

; The pressure of his arms, the emotion of his 
! elevated voice, awoke Mariana, who hastened 
| by caresses to conceal her embarrassment; for 
; no word of the last part of his story had 
| reached her. It is to be wished that in fu- 
i ture our hero, when recounting his favorite 
, histories, may find more attentive hearers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Thus Wilhelm passed his nights in the 
enjoyment of confiding love; his days in the 
j expectation of new happy hours. When de- 
j sire and hope had first attracted him to Ma- 
riana, he already felt as if inspired with new 
j life; felt as if he were beginning to be another 
j man: he was now united to her; the content- 
» ment of his wishes had become a delicious 
| habitude. His heart strove to ennoble the 
* objeCt of his passion ; his spirit to exalt with 
j it the young creature whom he loved. In the 
j shortest absence, thoughts of her arose within 
him. If she had once been necessary to 
him, she was now grown indispensable, now 
that he was bound to her by all the ties of 
nature. His pure soul felt that she was the 
half, more than the half of himself. He was 
grateful and devoted without limit. 
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Mariana, too, succeeded in deceiving her- 
self for a season; she shared with him the 
feeling of his liveliest blessedness, Alas, if 
the cold hand of self-reproach had not often 
come across her heart! She was not secure 
from it even in Wilhelm's bosom, even under 
the wings of his love. And when she was 
again left alone, again left to sink from the 
clouds, to which passion had exalted her, into 
the consciousness of her real condition, then 
she was indeed to be pitied. So long as 
she had lived among degrading perplexities, 
disguising from herself her real situation, or 
rather never thinking of it, frivolity had i 
helped her through; the incidents she was j 
exposed to had come upon her each by itself; j 
satisfaction and vexation had cancelled one j 
another; humiliation had been compensated ! 
by vanity ; want by frequent, though momen- 
tary superfluity ; she could plead necessity and 
custom as a law or an excuse; and hitherto 
all painful emotions from hour to hour, and j 
from day to day, had by these means been j 
shaken off. But now, for some instants, the J 
poor girl had felt herself transported to a 
better world; aloft as it were, in the midst 
of light and joy, she had looked down upon 
the abjeCl desert of her life, had felt what a 
miserable creature is the woman who, inspiring 
desire, does not also inspire reverence and 
love; she regretted and repented, but found 
herself outwardly or inwardly no better for 
regret. She had nothing that she could ac- 
complish or resolve upon. Looking into her- 
self and searching, all was waste and void 
within her soul; her heart had no place of 
strength or refuge. But the more sorrowful 
her state was, the more vehemently did her 
feelings cling to the man whom she loved; 
her passion for him even waxed stronger daily, 
as the danger of losing him came daily nearer. 

Wilhelm, on the other hand, soared serenely 
happy in higher regions ; to him also a new 
world had been disclosed, but a world rich in 
the most glorious prospers. Scarcely had the 
first excess of joy subsided, when all that had 
long been gliding dimly through his soul stood 
up in bright distinctness before it. She is 
thine ! She has given herself away to thee ! 
She, the loved, the wished -for, the adored, 
has given herself away to thee in trust and 
faith ; she shall not find thee ungrateful for 
the gift. Standing or walking, he talked to 
himself ; his heart constantly overflowed ; with 
a copiousness of splendid words he uttered to 
himself the loftiest emotions. He imagined 


that he understood the visible beckoning of 
fate reaching out its hand by Mariana to save 
him from the stagnant, weary, drudging life 
| out of which he had so often wished for de- 
; liverance. To leave his father’s house and 
people now appeared a light matter. He was 
young, and had not tried the world; his 
eagerness to range over its expanses, seeking 
fortune and contentment, was stimulated by 
his love. His vocation to the theatre was 
now clear to him ; the high goal, which he 
saw raised before him, seemed nearer whilst 
he was advancing to it with Mariaua’s hand 
m his ; and in his comfortable prudence he 
beheld in himself the embryo of a great 
aclor ; the future founder of that national 
theatre, for which he heard so much and vari- 
ous sighing on every side. All that till now 
had slumbered in the most secret corners of 
his soul at length awoke. He painted for 
himself a piclure of his manifold ideas, in 
the colors of love, upon a canvas of cloud ; 
the figures of it, indeed, ran sadly into one 
another ; yet the whole had an air but the 
more brilliant on that account. 


CHAPTER X. 

He was now in his chamber at home, ran- 
sacking his papers, making ready for de- 
parture. Whatever savored of his previous 
employment he threw aside, meaning at his 
entrance upon life to be free even from recol- 
leClions that could pain him. Works of taste 
alone, poets and critics, were, as acknow- 
ledged friends, placed among the chosen few. 
Heretofore he had given little heed to the 
critical authors: his desire for instruction 
now revived, when, again looking through his 
books, he found the theoretical part of them 
lying generally still uncut. In the full per- 
suasion that such works were absolutely neces- 
j sary, he had bought a number of them ; but, 

! with the best disposition in the world, he had 
! not reached midway in any. 

; The more steadfastly, on the other hand, 
he had dwelt upon examples ; and in every 
kind that was known to him had made at- 
tempts himself. 

Werner entered the room ; and seeing his 
friend busied with the well-known sheets, he 
! exclaimed ; Again among your papers ? And 
without intending, I dare swear, to finish any 
one of them ! You look them through and 
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through once or twice, then throw them by, covers its unsuitableness and discontinues his 
and begin something new.” exertions, not choosing to spend toil and time 

“ To finish is not the scholar’s care ; it is on what never can be of any value?” 
enough if he improves himself by pradtice.” “ I know well enough it was never your 
“ But also completes according to his best concern to bring aught to a conclusion ; you 
ability.” have always sickened on it before it came 

“And still the question might be asked, half way. When you were the director of 
Is there not good hope of a youth who, on our puppet-show, for instance, how many 
commencing some unsuitable affair, soon dis- times were fresh clothes got ready for the 







dwarfish troop, fresh decorations furbished | keeping by double entry ? It is among the 
up ? Now this tragedy was to be played, now j finest inventions of the human mind ; every 
that ; and at the very best you gave us some j prudent master of a house should introduce 
fifth aCI, where all was going topsy-turvy and j it into his economy/' 

people cutting one another's throats/’ j “ Pardon me,” said Wilhelm, smiling ; 

u If you talk of those times, whose blame : “ you begin by the form, as if it were the 
really was it that we ripped off from our pup- , matter : you traders commonly, in your addi- 
pets the clothes that fitted them, and were j tions and balancings, forget what is the proper 
fast stitched to their bodies, and laid out > net-result of life/’ 

money for a large and useless wardrobe?) “ My good friend, you do not see how form 
Was it not yours, my good friend, who had > and matter are in this case one ; how neither 
always some fragment of ribbon to traffic j can exist without the other. Order and ar- 
with ; and skill, at the same time, to stimu- j rangement increase the desire to save and get. 
late my taste and turn it to your profit ?’ ’ A man embarrassed in his circumstances, and 
Werner laughed, and continued: “I still conducting them imprudently, likes best to 
recolleCt, with pleasure, how I used to extraCt continue in the dark ; he will not gladly 
gain from your theatrical campaigns, as army reckon up the debtor entries he is charged 
contractors do from war. When you mus- , with. But, on the other hand, there is noth- 
tered for the 4 Deliverance of Jerusalem/ I, ! ing to a prudent manager more pleasant than 
for my part, made a pretty thing of profit, : daily to set before himself the sums of his 
like the Venetians in the corresponding case, j growing fortune. Even a mischance, if it 
I know of nothing in the world more rational j surprise and vex, will not affright him ; for 
than to turn the folly of others to our own | he knows at once what gains he has acquired 
advantage.” j to cast into the other scale. I am convinced, 

“ Perhaps it were a nobler satisfaction to j my friend, that if you once had a proper taste 
cure men of their follies.” J for our employments, you would grant that 

“From the little I know of men this might j many faculties of the mind are called into 
seem a vain endeavor. But something towards i full and vigorous play by them.” 
it is always done when any individual man i “Possibly this journey I am thinking of 
grows wise and rich ; and generally this hap- J may bring me to other thoughts.” 
pens at the cost of others.” } “ Oh, certainly. Believe me, you want but 

“ Well, here is * The Youth at the Parting ' to look upon some great scene of activity to 
of the Ways’; it has just come into my hand,” * make you ours forever; and when you come 
said Wilhelm ; drawing out a fold ot papers j back you will joyfully enroll yourself among 
from the rest; “this at least is finished, what- I that class of men whose art it is to draw to- 
ever else it may be.” I wards themselves a portion of the money and 

“Away with it; to the fire with it!” cried , materials of enjoyment which circulate in 
Werner. “ The invention does not deserve ; their appointed courses through the world, 
the smallest praise : that affair has plagued Cast a look on the natural and artificial pro- 
me enough already and drawn upon yourself I duCHons of all the regions of the earth ; con- 
your father’s wrath. The verses may be al- | sider how they have become, one here, another 
together beautiful ; but the meaning of them there, articles of necessity for men. How 
is fundamentally false, I still recolleCt your | pleasant and how intellectual a task is it to 
Commerce personified ; a shrivelled, wretched- ! calculate, at any moment, what is most re- 
looking sibyl she was. I suppose you picked i quired, and yet is wanting, or hard to find ; 
up the image of her from some miserable ; to procure for each easily and soon what he 
huckster’s shop. At that time you had no . demands ; to lay in your stock prudently be- 
true idea at all of trade ; whilst I could not I forehand, and then to enjoy the profit of every 
think of any man whose spirit was, or needed ! pulse in that mighty circulation. This, it ap- 
to be, more enlarged than the spirit of a pears to me, is what no man that has a head 
genuine merchant. What a thing it is to see can attend to without pleasure.” 
the order which prevails throughout his busi- Wilhelm seemed to acquiesce, and Werner 

ness 1 By means of this he can at any time continued. 

survey the general whole, without needing to “ Do but visit one or two great trading- 
perplex himself in the details. What ad van- towns, one or two seaports, and see if you 

tages does he derive from the system of book- can withstand the impression. When you 
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observe how many men are busied, whence j 
so many things have come, and whither they j 
are going, you will feel as if you too could j 
gladly mingle in the business. You will then ; 
see the smallest piece of ware in its connexion j 
with the whole mercantile concern ; and for * 
that very reason you will reckon nothing pal- , 
try, because everything augments the circula- t 
tion by which you yourself are supported.” 

Werner had formed his solid understanding 
in constant intercourse with Wilhelm ; he was j 
thus accustomed to think also of his profession, j 
of his employments, with elevation of soul ; 1 
and he firmly believed that he did so with 
more justice than his otherwise more gifted j 
and valued friend, who, as it seemed to him, 
had placed his dearest hopes, and directed all 
the force of his mind, upon the most imaginary 
obje&s in the world. Many a time he thought 
this false enthusiasm would infallibly be got 
the better of, and so excellent a soul be 
brought back to the right path. So, hoping ] 
in the present instance, he continued : “ The < 
great ones of the world have taken this earth j 
of ours to themselves ; they live in the midst \ 
of splendor and superfluity. The smallest j 
nook of the land is already a possession, none j 
may touch it or meddle with it ; offices and 
civic callings bring in little profit ; where, 
then, will you find more honest acquisitions, 
juster conquests, than those of trade? If the 
princes of this world hold the rivers, the 
highways, the havens in their power, and take 


a heavy tribute from everything that passes 
through them, may not we embrace with joy 
the opportunity of levying tax and toll, by 
our activity, on those commodities which the 
real or imaginary wants of men have rendered 
indispensable? I can promise you, if you 
would rightly apply your poetic view, my 
goddess might be represented as an invincible, 
vidtorious queen, and boldly opposed to yours. 
It is true, she bears the olive rather than the 
sword ; dagger or chain she knows not ; but 
she, too, gives crowns to her favorites ; which, 
without offence to yours be it said, are of true 
gold from the furnace and the mine, and glance 
with genuine pearls, which she brings up from 
the depths of the ocean, by the hands of her 
unwearied servants.” 

This sally somewhat nettled Wilhelm ; but 
he concealed his sentiments, remembering that 
Werner used to listen with composure to his 
apostrophes. Besides, he had fairness enough 
to be pleased at seeing each man think the 
best of his own peculiar craft ; provided only 
his , of which he was so passionately fond, 
were likewise left in peace. 

** And for you,” exclaimed Werner, “who 
take so warm an interest in human concerns, 
what a sight will it be to behold the fortune 
which accompanies bold undertakings dis- 
tributed to men before your eyes. What is 
more spirit-stirring than the aspect of a ship 
arriving from a lucky voyage, or soon return- 
ing with a rich capture ? Not alone the rela- 
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tives, the acquaintances and those that share 
with the adventurers, but every unconcerned 
spectator also is excited, when he sees the 
joy with which the long-imprisoned shipman 
springs on land before his keel has wholly 
reached it, feeling that he is free once more, | 
and now can trust what he has rescued from 
the false sea to the firm and faithful earth. 
It is not, nay friend, in figures of arithmetic ; 
alone that gain presents itself before us ; for- I 
tune is the goddess of breathing men ; to feel 
her favors truly, we must live and be men who 
toil with their living minds and bodies, and 
enjoy with them also. 


CHAPTER XI. 

It is now time that we should know some- 
thing more of Wilhelm’s father and of Wer- 
ner’s; two men of very different modes of 
thinking, but whose opinions so far coincided, | 
that both regarded commerce as the noblest I 
calling, and both were peculiarly attentive to ! 
every advantage which any kind of speculation i 
might produce to them. Old Meister, when 
his father died, had turned into money a valu- 
able collection of pictures, drawings, copper- 
plates and antiquities : he had entirely rebuilt 
and furnished his house in the newest style, 
and turned his other property to profit in all 
possible ways. A considerable portion of it 
he had embarked in trade under the direction 
of the elder Werner, a man noted as an aCtive 
merchant, whose speculations were commonly 
favored by fortune. But nothing was so much 
desired by Meister as to confer upon his .son 
those qualities of which himself was destitute, 
and to leave his children advantages which he 
reckoned it of the highest importance to pos- 
sess. Withal, he felt a peculiar inclination for 
magnificence ; for whatever catches the eye, 
and possesses at the same time real worth and 
durability. In his house he would have all 
things solid and massive ; his stores must be 
copious and rich ; all his plate must be heavy ; 
the furniture of his table costly. On the other 
hand, his guests were seldom invited ; for every 1 
dinner was a festival, which, both for its ex- J 
pense and for its inconvenience, could not 
often be repeated. The economy of his house 
went on at a settled, uniform rate ; and every- 
thing that moved or had place in it was just 
what yielded no one any real enjoyment. 

The elder Werner, in his dark and hampered 


house, led quite another sort of life. The 
business of the day, in his narrow counting- 
house, at his ancient desk, once done, Werner 
liked to eat well, and, if possible, to drink 
better. Nor could he fully enjoy good things 
in solitude; with his family he must always 
see at table his friends, and any stranger that 
had the slightest connection with his house. 
His chairs were of unknown age and antique 
fashion ; but he daily invited some to sit on 
them. The dainty victuals arrested the atten- 
tion of his guests, and none remarked that 
they were served up in common ware. His 
cellar held no great stock of wine; but the 
emptied niches were usually filled by more of 
a superior sort. 

So lived these two fathers, often meeting to 
take counsel about their common concerns. 
On the day we are speaking of, it had been 
determined to send Wilhelm out from home, 
for the despatch of some commercial affairs. 

“ Let him look about him in the world,’ ’ 
said old Meister. “and at the same time carry 
on our business in distant parts. One cannot 
do a young man any greater kindness than 
initiate him early in the future business of his 
life. Your son returned so happily from his 
first expedition, and transacted his affairs so 
cleverly, that I am very curious to see how 
mine will do : his experience, I fear, will cost 
him dearer.” 

Old Meister had a high notion of his son’s 
faculties and capabilities; he said this m the 
hope that his friend would contradict him, and 
hold up to view the admirable gifts of the 
youth. Here, however, he deceived himself: 
old Werner, who, in practical concerns, would 
trust no man but such as he had proved, 
answered placidly: “ One must try all things; 
we can send him on the same journey ; we shall 
give him a paper of directions to conduCt him. 
There are sundry debts to be gathered in, old 
connections are to be renewed, new ones to 
be made. He may likewise help the specula- 
tion I was lately talking of; for, without 
punctual intelligence gathered on the spot, 
there is little to be done m it.” 

“He must prepare,” said Meister, “and 
set forth as soon as possible. Where shall we 
get a horse for him to suit this business?” 

“ We shall not seek far. The shopkeeper 
in H — , who owes us somewhat, but is withal 
a good man, has offered me a horse instead of 
payment. My son knows it, and tells me it 
is a serviceable beast. ” 

“ He may fetch it himself; let him go with 
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the diligence : the day after to-morrow he is 
back again betimes ; we have his saddle-bags 
and letters made ready in the meantime ; he 
can set out on Monday morning.” 

Wilhelm was sent for, and informed of their 
determination. Who so glad as he, now see- 
ing the means of executing his purpose put 
into his hands, the opportunity made ready 
for him, without co-operation of his own ! So 
intense was his love, so full was his conviction 
of the perfeCt reCtitude of his intention to 
escape from the pressure of his aCtual mode 
of life, and follow a new and nobler career, 
that his conscience did not in the least rebel ; 
no anxiety arose within him ; he even reck- 
oned the deception he was meditating holy. 
He felt certain that, in the long run, parents 
and relations would praise and bless him for 
this resolution : he acknowledged in these 
concurring circumstances the signal of a 
guiding fate. 

How slowly the time passed with him till 
night, till the hour when he should again see 
his Mariana 1 He sat in his chamber, and re- 
volved the plan of his journey ; as a conjuror, 
or a cunning thief in durance often draws out 
his feet from the fast-locked irons, to cherish 
in himself the conviction that his deliverance 
is possible, nay, nearer than short-sighted 
turnkeys believe. 

At last the appointed hour struck ; he went 
out, shook off all anxiety, and hastened 
through the silent streets. In the middle of 
the great square he raised his hands to the 
sky, feeling as if all was behind him and be- 
low him ; he had freed himself from all. One 
moment he figured himself as in the arms of 
his beloved, the next, as glancing with her in 
the splendors of the stage ; he soared aloft in 
a world of hopes, only now and then the call 
of some watchman brought to his recolleCrion 
that he was still wandering on the vulgar 
earth. 

Mariana came to the stairs to meet him; 
and how beautiful 1 how lovely ! She received 
him in the new white neglige ; he thought he 
had never seen her so charming. Thus did 
she handsel the gift of her absent lover in the 
arms of a present one ; with true passion she 
lavished on her darling the whole treasure of 
those caresses which nature suggested or art 
had taught : need we ask if he was happy, if 
he was blessed ? 

He disclosed to her what had passed, and 
showed her, in general terms, his plan and his 
wishes. He would try, he said, to find a resi- 


dence, then come back for her ; he hoped she 
would not refuse him her hand. The poor 
girl was silent ; she concealed her tears, and 
pressed her friend against her bosom. Wil- 
helm, though interpreting her silence in the 
most favorable manner, could have wished for 
a distinCl reply ; and still more, w T hen at last 
he inquired of her in the tenderest and most 
delicate terms if he might not think himself a 
father. But to this she answered only with a 
sigh, with a kiss. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Next morning Mariana woke only to new 
despondency ; she felt herself very solitary ; 
she wished not to see the light of day, but 
stayed in bed and wept. Old Barbara sat 
down by her, and tried to persuade and con- 
sole her ; but it was not in her power so soon 
to heal the wounded heart. The moment was 
now at hand to which the poor girl had been 
looking forward as to the last of her life. 
Who could be placed in a more painful situa- 
tion ? The man she loved was departing ; a 
disagreeable lover was threatening to come; 
and the most fearful mischiefs were to be an- 
ticipated if the two, as might easily happen, 
should meet together. 

“ Calm yourself, my dear,” said the old 
woman ; “ do not spoil your pretty eyes with 
crying. Is it, then, so terrible a thing to have 
two lovers? And, though you can bestow 
your love but on the one, yet be thankful to 
the other, who, caring for you as he does, cer- 
tainly deserves to be named your friend.” 

“ My poor Wilhelm,” said the other, all in 
tears, “ had warning that a separation was at 
hand. A dream discovered to him -what we 
strove so much to hide. He was sleeping 
calmly at my side ; on a sudden I heard him 
muttering some unintelligible sounds ; I grew 
frightened, and awoke him. Ah 1 with what 
love and tenderness and warmth did he clasp 
me! l O Mariana!’ cried he, ‘what a hor- 
rid fate have you freed me from ! How shall 
I thank you for deliverance from such torment ? 
I dreamed that I was far from you in an un- 
known country, but your figure hovered before 
me ; I saw you on a beautiful hill ; the sun- 
shine was glancing over it all ; how charming 
did you look ! But it had not lasted long till 
I observed your image sinking down, sinking, 
sinking. I stretched out my arms towards 
you; they could not reach you through the 
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distance. Your image still kept gliding down ; ! sider and determine : whom shall I forsake ? 
it approached a great sea that lay far extended whom shall I follow ?* * 
at the foot of the hill — a marsh rather than a After a short silence, Barbara exclaimed : 
sea. All at once a man gave you his hand, “ Strange, that youth should always be for ex- 
and seemed meaning to conduct you upwards, ! tremes ! To my view nothing would be easier 
but he led you sidewards, and appeared to j than for us to combine both the profit and en- 
draw you after him. I cried out ; as I could j joyment. Do you love the one, let the other 
not reach you, I hoped to warn you. If I i pay for it : all we have to mind is being sharp 
tried to walk, the ground seemed to hold me enough to keep the two from meeting.* * 
fast ; if I could walk, the water hindered me; “ Do as you please. I can imagine nothing, 
and even my cries were smothered in my but I will follow.** 

breast.* So said the poor youth while recov- j 4 4 We have this advantage, we can humor 
ering from his terror, and reckoning himself ( the manager’s caprice and pride about the 
happy to dissipate a frightful dream by the I morals of his troop. Both lovers are accus- 
most delicious reality.*’ J tomed already to go secretly and cunningly to 

Barbara made every effort to reduce, by her J work. For hours and opportunity I will take 
prose, the poetry of her friend to the domain j thought ; only henceforth you must play the 
of common life, employing in the present case : part that I prescribe to* you. Who knows 
the ingenious craft which so often succeeds \ what circumstances may arise to help us ? If 
with bird-catchers, when they imitate with a ( Norberg would arrive even now, when Wil- 
whisde the tones of those luckless creatures i helm is away ! Who can hinder you from 

which they soon hope to see by dozens safely » thinking of the one in the arms of the other? 

lodged in their nets. She praised Wilhelm ; , I wish you a son, and good fortune with him ; 
she expatiated on his figure, his eyes, his love, j he will have a rich father.” 

The poor girl heard her with a gratified heart; j These proje&s lightened Mariana’s despond- 
then arose, let herself be dressed, and appeared j ency only for a very short time. She could 

calmer. “ My child, my darling,” continued ; not bring her situation into harmony with her 

the old woman, in a cozening tone, “I will feelings, with her convictions ; she would fain 
not trouble you or injure you ; I cannot think have forgotten the painful relations in which 
of tearing from you your dearest happiness, she stood, and a thousand little circumstances 
Could you mistake my intention? Have you 
forgotten that on all occasions I have cared 
for you more than for mvself ? Tell me only 
what you wish ; we shall soon see how it may 
be brought about. * * 

u What can I wish?” said Mariana ; “lam 
miserable, miserable for life ; I love him, and 
he loves me ; yet I see that I must part with 
him, and know not how I shall survive it. 

Norberg comes, to whom we owe our whole 
subsistence, whom we cannot live without. 

Wilhelm is straitened in his fortune, he can 
do nothing for me.” 

“Yes, unfortunately, he is one of those 
lovers who bring nothing but their hearts; 
and these people, too, have the highest pre- 
tensions of any.” 

“ No jesting ! The unhappy youth thinks 
of leaving his home, of going upon the stage, 
of offering me his hand.” 

“ Of empty hands we have already four.” 

“I have no choice,” continued Mariana; 
u do you decide for me ! Cast me away to 
this side or to that ; mark only one thing : I 
think I carry in my bosom a pledge that ought 
to unite me with him still more closely. Con- 
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i forced them back every moment to her recol- 
lection. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

In the meantime Wilhelm had completed 
the small preliminary journey. His merchant 
being from home, he delivered the letter of 
introduction to the mistress of the house. But 
neither did this lady give him much further- 
ance in his purposes ; she was in a violent 
passion, and her whole economy was in con- 
fusion. 

He had not waited long till she disclosed to 
him, what in truth could not be kept a secret, 
that her stepdaughter had run off with a player 
— a person who had parted lately from a small 
strolling company, and had stayed in the place 
and commenced teaching French. The father, 
distraCIed with grief and vexation, bad run to 
the Amt to have the fugitives pursued. She 
blamed her daughter bitterly, and vilified the 
lover, till she left no tolerable quality with 
either ; she deplored at great length the shame 
thus brought upon the family, embarrassing 
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our hero not a little, who here felt his own I non of his mind while, after looking at the 
private scheme beforehand judged and pun- j letter, he dire died that the horse it spoke of 
ished, in the spirit of prophecy as it were, by [ should be given to Wilhelm, 
this frenzied sibyl. Still stronger and deeper j Our friend thought it best to mount his 
was the interest he took in the sorrows of the ; steed immediately and quit a house where, in 
father, who now returned from the Amt, and ; its present state, he could not possibly be com- 
with fixed sorrow, in broken sentences, gave fortable ; but the honest man would not allow 
an account of the errand to his wife, and the son of one to whom he had so many obli- 
strove to hide the embarrassment and distrac- gations to depart without tasting of his hospi- 
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talifcy, without remaining at least a night be- | interesting appearance, particularly as the 
neath his roof. j young man moved and bore himself with 

Wilhelm assisted at a melancholy supper, I great dignity, while he kissed more than once 
wore out a restless night, and hastened to get the hands of his fair companion, 
rid of these people, who, without knowing it, “We are unfortunate,” she cried to the 
had, by their narratives and condolences, been bystanders ; “ but not so guilty as we seem, 
constantly wounding him to the quick. It is thus that savage men reward true love ; 

In a musing mood, he was riding slowly and parents, who entirely negledt the happi- 
along, when all at once he observed a number ness of their children, tear them with fury 
of armed men coming through the plain. By from the arms of joy, when it has found them 
their long, loose coats with enormous cuds, by after many weary days. ’ 1 
their shapeless hats, clumsy muskets, by their The spectators were expressing their sym- 
slouching gait and lax attitude, he recognized pathy in various ways, when the officers of 
in these people a detachment of provincial law having finished their ceremonial, the cart 
militia. They halted beneath an old oak, set went on, and Wilhelm, who took a deep in- 
down their firearms, and placed themselves at terest in the fate of the lovers, hastened for- 
their ease upon the sward to smoke a pipe of ward by a footpath to get some acquaint- 
tobacco. Wilhelm lingered near them, and ance with the Amtmann before the procession 
entered into conversation with a young man should arrive. But scarcely had he reached 
who came up on horseback. The history of the Amthaus, where all was in motion and 
the two runaways, which he already knew too j ready to receive the fugitives, when his new 
well, was again detailed to him, and that with friend, the ACIuarius, laid hold of him; and, 
comments not particularly flattering either to giving him a circumstantial detail of the whole 
the young pair themselves or to the parents, proceedings, and then launching out into a 
He learned also that the military were come comprehensive eulogy of his own horse, which 
hither to take the loving couple into custody, he had got last night by barter, put a stop to 
who had already been seized and detained in every other sort of conversation, 
a neighboring village. After some time, ac- The luckless pair, in the meantime, had 
cordingly, a cart was seen advancing to the been set down behind at the garden, which 
place, encircled with a city-guard more ludi- communicated by a little door with the Amt- 
crous than appalling. An amorphous town- haus, and thus brought in unobserved. The 
clerk rode forth and made his compliments to Adtuarius, for this mild and handsome treat- 
the A£tuarius (for such was the young man ment, accepted of a just encomium' from Wil- 
whom Wilhelm had been speaking to), on the helm ; though in truth his sole object had 
border of their several districts, with great been to mortify the crowd collected in front 
conscientiousness and wonderful grimaces ; as of the Amthaus, by denying them the satis- 
perhaps the ghost and the conjuror do when faction of looking at a neighbor in disgrace, 
they meet, the one within the circle and the The Amtmann, who had no particular taste 
other out of it, in their dismal midnight ope- ! for such extraordinary occurrences, being wont 
rations. J on these occasions to commit frequent errors, 

But the chief attention of the lookers-on and with the best intentions to be often paid 
was directed to the cart : they could not be- with sour admonitions from the higher pow- 
hold without compassion the poor misguided ers, went with heavy steps into his office - 
creatures, who were sitting upon bundles of j room, the Aquarius with Wilhelm and a few 
straw, looking tenderly at one another, and 1 respectable citizens following him. 
scarcely seeming to observe the bystanders. 1 The lady was first produced ; she advanced 
Accident had forced their conductors to bring j without pertness, calm and self-possessed. The 
them from the last village in that unseemly j manner of her dress, the way in which she bore 
style ; the old chaise, which had previously I herself, showed that she was a person not with- 
transported the lady, having there broken ; out value in her owm eyes. She accordingly 
down. On that occurrence she had begged j began, without any questions being put, to 
permission to sit beside her friend ; whom, speak not unskilfully about her situation. 
m the conviction that his crime was of a The Actuarius bade her be silent, and held 
capital sort, the rustic bailiffs had brought his pen over the folded sheet. The Amtmann 
along so far in irons. These irons certainly gathered up his resolution, looked at his as- 
contributed to give the tender group a more sistant, cleared his throat by two or three 
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hems, and asked the poor girl what was her 
name and how old she was. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said she, “but 
it seems very strange to me that you ask my 
name and age ; seeing you know very well 
what my name is, and that I am just of the 
age of your oldest son. What you do want 
to know of me, and need to know, I will 
tell freely without circumlocution : — Since my 
father’s second marriage my situation in his 
house has not been of the most enviable sort, 
Oftener than once I have had it in my power 
to make a suitable marriage, had not my step- \ 
mother, dreading the expense of my portion, 
taken care to thwart all such proposals. At 
length I grew acquainted with the young Me- 
lina; I felt constrained to love him; and as 
both of us foresaw the obstacles that stood in 
the way of our regular union, we determined 
to go forth together and seek in the wide 
world the happiness which was denied us at 
home. I took nothing with me that was not 
my own ; we did not run away like thieves 
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and robbers, and my lover does not merit to 
be hauled about in this way with chains and 
handcuffs. The prince is just, and will not 
sandtion such severity. If w r e are liable to 
punishment, it is not punishment of this 
kind.” 

The old Amtmann hereupon fell into 
double and treble confusion. Sounds of the 
most gracious eulogies were already humming 
through his brain ; and the girl's voluble 
speech had entirely confounded the plan of 
his protocol. The mischief increased, when 
j to repeated official questions she refused giv- 
ing any answer, but constantly referred to 
what she had already said. 

“I am no criminal,” she said. “They 
have brought me hither on bundles of straw 
to put me to shame; but there is a higher 
court that will bring us back to honor.” 

The Adluarius, in the meantime, had kept 
writing down her words; he whispered the 
Amtmann, “just to go on ; a formal protocol 
might be made out by and by.” 
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The senior then again took heart, and be- 
gan, with his heavy words, in dry prescribed 
formulas, to seek information about the sweet 
secrets of love. 

The red mounted into Wilhelm’s cheeks, 
and those of the pretty criminal likewise 
glowed with the charming tinge of modesty. 
She was silent, she stammered, till at last 
her embarrassment itself seemed to exalt her 
courage. 

“ Be assured,” she cried, “that I should 
have strength enough to confess the truth, 
though it made against myself ; and shall I 
now hesitate and stammer, when it does me 
honor ? Yes, from the moment when 1 first 
felt certain of his love and faith I looked 
upon him as my husband ; I freely gave him 
all that love requires, that a heart once con- 
vinced cannot long refuse. Now do with me 
what you please. If I hesitated for a moment 
to confess, it was owing to fear alone lest the 
admission might prove hurtful to my lover.” 

On hearing this confession, Wilhelm formed 
a high opinion of the young woman’s feelings; 
while her judges marked her as an impudent 
strumpet ; and the townsfolk present thanked 
God that in their families no such scandal had 
occurred, or at least been brought to light. 

Wilhelm transported his Mariana into this 
conjuncture, answering at the bar; he put 
still finer words in her mouth, making her 
uprightness yet more affecting, her confession 
still nobler. The most violent desire to help 
the two lovers took possession of him. Nor 
did he conceal this feeling ; but signified in 
private to the wavering Amtmann that it were 
better to end the business, all being clear as 
possible and requiring no further investiga- 
tion. 

This was so far of service that the young 
woman was allowed to retire ; though, in her 
stead, the lover was brought in, his fetters 
having previously been taken off him at the 
door. This person seemed a little more con- 
cerned about his fate. His answers were more 
careful ; and if he showed less heroic gener- 
osity, he recommended himself by the pre- 
cision and distinctness of his expressions. 

When this audience also was finished, and 
found to agree in all points with the former, 
except that from regard for his mistress Me- 
lina stubbornly denied what had already been 
confessed by herself — the young woman was 
again brought forward; and a scene took 
place between the two which made the heart 
of our friend entirely their own. 


What usually occurs nowhere but in ro- 
mances and plays he saw here in a paltry 
court-room before his eyes; the contest of 
reciprocal magnanimity, the strength of love 
in misfortune. 

“Is it then true,” said he, internally, 
“ that timorous affeCtion which conceals itself 
from the eye of the sun and of men, not 
daring to taste of enjoyment save in remote 
solitude and deep secrecy, yet, if torn rudely 
by some cruel chance into light, will show 
itself more courageous, strong and resolute 
than any of our loud and ostentatious pas- 
sions ?” 

To his comfort the business now soon came 
to a conclusion. The lovers were detained 
in tolerable quarters : had it been possible 
he would that very evening have brought 
back the young lady to her parents. For he 
firmly determined to aCt as intercessor in this 
case, and to forward a happy and lawful union 
between the lovers. 

He begged permission of the Amtmann to 
speak in private with Melina ; a request which 
was granted without difficulty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The conversation of these new acquaint- 
ances very soon grew confidential and lively. 
When Wilhelm told the downcast youth of 
his connection with the lady’s parents, and 
offered to mediate in the affair, showing at 
the same time the strongest expectation of 
success, a light was shed across the dreary and 
anxious mind of the prisoner; he felt himself 
already free, already reconciled with the parents 
of his bride; and now began to speak about 
his future occupation and support. 

“On this point,” said our friend, “you 
cannot long be in difficulty; for you seem to 
me directed, not more by your circumstances 
than by nature, to make your fortune in the 
noble profession you have chosen. A pleasing 
figure, a sonorous voice, a feeling heart ! Could 
an aCtor be better furnished? If I can serve 
you with a few introductions, it will give me 
the greatest pleasure.” 

“I thank you with all my heart,” replied 
the other; “but I shall hardly be able to 
make use of them; for it is my purpose, if 
possible, not to return to the stage.” 

“Here you are certainly to blame,” said 
Wilhelm, after a pause, during which he had 
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partly recovered out of his astonishment; for ment. A good aaor drains him by extortion ; 
it had never once entered his head but that of the bad he cannot rid himself ; and, should 
the player, the moment his young wife and he he try to make his income at ail equal to his 
were out of durance, would repair to some outlay, the public immediately takes umbrage, 
theatre. It seemed to him as natural and as the house stands empty ; and, not to go to 
necessary as for the frog to seek pools of water, wreck entirely, he must continue adiing in the 
He had not doubted of it for a moment ; and midst of sorrow and vexation. No, no, sir ! 
he now heard the contrary with boundless Since you are so good as to undertake to help 
surprise. me, have the kindness, I entreat you, to plead 

“Yes,” replied Melina, “I have it in view with the parents of my bride; let them get 
not to reappear upon the stage ; but rather to me a little post of clerk or collector, and I 
take up some civil calling, be it what it will, shall think myself well dealt with.” 
so that I can but obtain one.” After exchanging a few words more, Wil- 

“This is a strange resolution, which I can- helm went away with the promise to visit the 
not give my approbation to. Without espe- parents early in the morning and see what 
cial reasons, it can never be advisable to could be done. Scarcely was he by himself 
change the mode of life we have begun with ; when he gave utterance to his thoughts in these 
and, besides, I know of no condition that exclamations; “ Unhappy Melina ! not in thy 
presents so much allurement, so many charm- condition, but in thyself lies the mean imped- 
ing prospers, as the condition of an aftor.” iment over which thou canst not gain the 
“It is easy to see that you have never been mastery. What mortal in the world, if with- 
one,” said the other. out inward calling he take up a trade, an art, 

“Alas, sir,” answered Wilhelm, “how or any mode of life, will not feel his situation 
seldom is any man contented with the station miserable? But he who is born with capaci- 
where he happens to be placed ! He is ever i ties for any undertaking, finds in executing 
coveting that of his neighbor, from which the this the fairest portion of his being. Nothing 
neighbor m his turn is longing to be free.” upon earth without its difficulties! It is the 
“Yet still there is a difference,” said Me- secret impulse within; it is the love and the 
lina, “between bad and worse. Experience, delight we feel, that help us to conquer ob- 
not impatience, makes me determine as you stacles, to clear out new paths, and to over- 
see. Is there in the world any creature whose leap the bounds of that narrow circle in which 
morsel of bread is attended with such vexa- others poorly toil. For thee the stage is but 
tion, uncertainty and toil? It were almost as a few boards; the parts assigned thee are but 
good to take the staff and wallet, and beg what a task is to a schoolboy. The spectators 
from door to door. What things to be en- thou regardest as on work-days they regard 
dured from the envy of rivals, from the par- each other. For thee, then, it may be well 
tiality of managers, from the ever-altering to wish thyself behind a desk, over ruled 
caprices of the public ! In truth, one would ledgers, collecting tolls, and picking out re- 
need to have a hide like a bear’s, that is led versions. Thou feelest not the co-operating, 
about in a chain along with apes and dogs of co-inspiring whole, which the mind alone can 
knowledge, and cudgelled into dancing at the invent, comprehend and complete; thou feel- 
sound of a bagpipe before the populace and est not that in man there lives a spark of 
children.” purer fire, which, when it is not fed, when it is 

Wilhelm thought a thousand things, which not fanned, gets covered by the ashes of in- 
he would not vex the worthy man by uttering, difference and daily wants; yet not till late. 
He merely, therefore, led the conversation perhaps never, can be altogether quenched, 
round them at a distance. His friend ex- j Thou feelest in thy soul no strength to fan 
plained himself the more candidly and cir- j this spark into a flame, no riches in thy heart 
cumstantially on that account. “Is not the i to feed it when aroused. Hunger drives thee 
manager obliged,” said he, “to fall down at < on, inconveniences withstand thee; and it is 
the feet of every little Stadtrath, that he may hidden from thee, that, in every human con- 
get permission, for a month between the fairs, dition, foes lie in wait for us, invincible ex- 
to cause another groschen or two to circulate cept by cheerfulness and equanimity. Thou 
in the place? Ours, on the whole a worthy dost well to wish thyself within the limits 
man, I have often pitied; though at other of a common station ; for what station that 
times he gave me cause enough for discontent- required soul and resolution could’ st thou 
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rightly fill i Give a soldier, a statesman, a di- 
vine thy sentiments, and as justly will he fret 
himself about the miseries of his condition. 
Nay, have there not been men so totally for- 
saken by all feeling of existence that they 
have held the life and nature of mortals as a 
nothing, a painful, short and tarnished gleam 
of being? Did the forms of aCtive men rise 
up living in thy soul ; were thy breast warmed 
by a sympathetic fire ; did the vocation which 
proceeds from within diffuse itself over all thy 
frame ; were the tones of thy voice, the words 
of thy mouth, delightful to hear ; didst thou 
feel thy own being sufficient for thyself, — then 
would’ st thou doubtless seek place and oppor- 
tunity likewise to feel it in others.” 

Amid such words and thoughts, our friend 
undressed himself, and went to bed, with 
feelings of the deepest satisfaction. A whole 
romance of what he now hoped to do, instead 
of the worthless occupations which should 
have filled the approaching day, arose within 
his mind ; pleasant fantasies softly conducted 
him into the kingdom of sleep, and then gave 
him up to their sisters, sweet dreams, who re- 
ceived him with open arms, and encircled his 
reposing head with the images of heaven. 


| Early in the morning he was awake again, 

| and thinking of the business that lay before 
; him. He revisited the house of the forsaken 
family, where his presence caused no small 
surprise. He introduced his proposal in the 
most prudent manner, and soon found both 
more and fewer difficulties than he had antici- 
| pated. For one thing, the evil was already 
done ; and though people of a singularly strict 
and harsh temper are wont to set themselves 
forcibly against the past, and thus to increase 
the evil that cannot now be remedied, yet, 
on the other hand, what is actually done ex- 
erts a resistless effeCt upon most minds; an 
event which lately appeared impossible takes 
its place, so soon as it has really occurred, 
with what occurs daily. It was accordingly 
soon settled that Herr Melina was to wed the 
| daughter; who, however, in return, because 
| of her misconduct, was to take no marriage- 
! portion with her, and to promise that she 
[ would leave her aunt’s legacy, for a few years 
! more, at an easy interest, in her father’s 
; hands. But the second point, touching a 
civil provision for Melina, was attended with 
greater difficulties. They liked not to have 
the luckless pair continually living in their 
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sight; they would not have a present objeCt j stand by the sooty light-frame, inhaling the 
ever calling to their minds the connection of j vapor of tallow lamps, looking out at his 
a mean vagabond with so respectable a family, ; mistress ; and when she returned and cast a 
a family which could number even a superin- ! kindly glance upon him, he could feel him- 
tendent among its relatives ; nay, it was not 1 self lost in ecstasy, and though close upon 
to be looked for, that the government would ! laths and bare spare, he seemed transported 
trust him with a charge. Both parents were into paradise. The stuffed bunches of wool 
alike inflexible in this matter ; and Wilhelm, denominated lambs, the waterfalls of tin, the 
who pleaded very hard, unwilling that a man paper roses, and the one-sided huts of straw 
whom he condemned should return to the awoke in him fair poetic visions of an old 
stage, and convinced that he deserved not ; pastoral world. Nay, the very dancing-girls, 
such a happiness, could not, with all his rhet- j ugly as they were when seen at hand, did not 
oric, produce the slenderest impression. Had i always inspire him with disgust : they trod 
he known the secret springs of the business, ; the same floor with Mariana. So true is it, 
he would have spared himself the labor of i that love, which alone can give their full 
attempting to persuade. The father would j charm to rose-bowers, myrtle-groves and 
gladly have kept his daughter near him, but moonshine, can also communicate, even to 
he hated the young man, because his wife shavings of wood and paper-clippings, the 
herself had cast an eye upon him ; while the aspect of animated nature. It is so strong a 
latter could not bear to have, in her step- spice that tasteless, or even nauseous soups 
daughter, a happy rival constantly before her are by it rendered palatable, 
eyes. So Melina, with his young wife, who j So potent a spice was certainly, required to 
already manifested no dislike to go and see j render tolerable, nay, at least agreeable, the 
the world, and be seen of it, was obliged, I state in which he usually found her chamber, 
against his will, to set forth in a few days, not to say herself. 

and seek some place in any aCting company Brought up in a substantial burgher’s house, 
where he could find one. cleanliness and order were the elements in 

which he breathed ; and inheriting as he did 

— a portion of his father’s taste for finery, it 

had always been his care, in boyhood, to 
CHAPTER XV. furbish up his chamber, which he regarded as 

his little kingdom, in the stateliest fashion. 
Happy season of youth ! Happy times of His bed -curtains were drawm together in large 
the first wish of love ! A man is then like a massy folds, and fastened with tassels, as they 
child, that can for hours delight itself with are usually seen in thrones : he had got bim- 
an echo, can support alone the charges of self a carpet for the middle of his chamber, 
conversation, and be well contented with its and a finer one for his table ; his books and 
entertainment, if the unseen interlocutor will apparatus he had, almost instinctively, ar- 
but repeat the concluding syllables of the ranged in such a manner that a Dutch painter 
words addressed to it. might have imitated them for groups in his 

So it was with Wilhelm in the earlier and still-life scenes. He had a white cap, which 
still more in the later period of his passion he wore straight up like a turban; and the 
for Mariana : he transferred the whole wealth sleeves of his nightgown he had caused to be 
of his own emotions to her, and looked upon cut short in the mode of the Orientals. By 
himself as a beggar that lived upon her alms ; way of reason for this, he pretended that 
and as a landscape is more delightful, nay, is j long wide sleeves encumbered him in writing, 
delightful only, when it is enlightened by the J When, at night, the boy was quite alone, and 
sun, so likewise in his eyes were all things j no longer dreaded any interruption, he usually 
beautified and glorified which lay round her j vrore a silk sash tied round his body, and often, 
or related to her. # it is said, he would fix in his girdle a sword, 

Often would he stand in the theatre behind which he had appropriated from an old ar- 
the scenes, to which he had obtained the free- mory, and thus repeat and declaim his tragic 
dom of access from the manager. In such parts ; in the same trim he would kneel down 
cases, it is true, the perspective magic was and say his evening prayer, 
away ; but the far mightier sorcery of love In those times, how happy did he think the 
then first began to aCt. For hours he could players, whom he saw possessed of so many 
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splendid garments, trappings and arms; and 
in the constant practice of a lofty demeanor, 
the spirit of which seemed to hold up a mirror 
of whatever, in the opinions, relations and 
passions of men, was stateliest and most mag- 
nificent. Of a piece with this, thought Wil- 
helm, is also the player's domestic life; a 
series of dignified transactions and employ- 
ments, whereof their appearance on the stage 
is but the outmost portion ; like as a mass of 
silver, long simmering about in the purifying 
furnace, at length gleams with a bright and 
beautiful tinge in the eye of the refiner, and 
shows him, at the same time, that the metal 
now is cleansed of all foreign mixture. 

Great, accordingly, was his surprise at first, 
when he found himself beside his mistress, 
and looked down, through the cloud that en- 
vironed him, on tables, stools and floor. TKe 
wrecks of a transient, light and false decora- 
tion lay, like the glittering coat of a skinned 
fish, dispersed in wild disorder. The imple- 
ments of personal cleanliness, combs, soap, 
towels, with the traces of their use, were not 
concealed. Music, portions of plays and pairs 
of shoes, washes and Italian flowers, pincush- 
ions, hair-skewers, rouge-pots and ribbons, 
books and straw-hats ; no article despised the 
neighborhood of another ; all were united by 
a common element, powder and dust. Yet 
as Wilhelm scarcely noticed in her presence 
aught except herself ; nay, as all that had be- 
longed to her, that she had touched, was dear 
to him, he came at last to feel, in this chaotic 
housekeeping, a charm which the proud pomp 
of his own habitation never had communi- 
cated. When, on this hand, he lifted aside 
her bodice, to get at the harpsichord ; on 
that, threw her gown upon the bed, that he 
might find a seat ; when she herself, with care- 
less freedom, did not seek to hide from him 
many a natural office, which, out of respeCt 
for the presence of a second person, is usually 
concealed; he felt as if by all this he was 
coming nearer to her every moment, as if the 
communion betwixt them was fastening by 
invisible ties. 

It was not so easy to reconcile with his pre- 
vious ideas the behavior of the other players, 
whom, on his first visits, he often met with in 
her house. Ever busied in being idle, they 
seemed to think least of all on their employ- 
ment and object ; the poetic worth of a piece 
they were never heard to speak of, or to judge 
of, right or wrong ; their continual question 
was simply; How much will it bring t Is it 


a stock-piece ? How long will it run ? How 
often think you it may be played ? and other 
inquiries and observations of the same de- 
scription. Then commonly they broke out 
against the manager, that he was stinted with 
his salaries, and especially unjust to this one 
or to that ; then against the public, how sel- 
dom it recompensed the right man with its 
approval, how the German theatre was daily 
improving, how the player was ever growing 
more honored, and never could be honored 
enough. Then they would descant largely 
about wine-gardens and coffee-houses; how 
much debt one of their comrades had con- 
tracted, and must suffer a deduction from his 
wages on account of ; about the disproportion 
of their weekly salaries ; about the cabals of 
some rival company; on which occasions they 
would pass again to the great and merited at- 
tention which the public now bestowed upon 
them; not forgetting the importance of the 
theatre to the improvement of the nation and 
the world. 

All this, which had already given Wilhelm 
many a restless hour, came again into his 
memory, as he walked his horse slowly home- 
wards, and contemplated the various occur- 
rences in which he had so lately been engaged. 
The commotion produced by a girl's elope- 
ment, not only in a decent family, but in a 
whole town, he had seen with his own eyes ; 
the scenes upon the highway and in the Amt- 
haus, the views entertained by Melina, and 
whatever else he had witnessed, again arose 
before him, and brought his keen forecasting 
mind into a sort of anxious disquietude; 
which no longer to endure, he struck the 
spurs into his horse, and hastened towards 
home. 

By this expedient, however, he but ran to 
meet new vexations. Werner, his friend and 
future brother-in-law, was waiting for him, to 
begin a serious, important, unexpected con- 
versation. 

Werner was one of those tried sedate per- 
sons, with fixed principles and habits, whom 
we usually denominate cold characters, be- 
cause on emergencies they do not burst forth 
quickly or very visibly. Accordingly, his 
intercourse with Wilhelm was a perpetual 
contest, which, however, only served to knit 
their mutual affeClion the more firmly; for, 
notwithstanding their very opposite modes of 
thinking, each found his account in commu- 
nicating with the other. Werner was very 
well contented with himself, that he could 
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now and then lay a bridle on the exalted but 
commonly extravagant spirit of his friend; 
and Wilhelm often felt a glorious triumph 
when the staid and thinking Werner could 
be hurried on with him in warm ebullience. 
Thus each exercised himself upon the other ; 
they had been accustomed to see each other 
daily ; and you would have said their eager- 
ness to meet and talk together had even been 
augmented by the inability of each to under- 
stand the other. At bottom, however, being 
both good-hearted men, they were both trav- 
elling together towards one goal ; and they 
could never understand how it was that neither 
of the two could bring the other over to his 
own persuasion. 

For some time Werner had observed that 
Wilhelm’s visits had been rarer ; that in his 
favorite discussions he was brief and absent- 
minded ; that he no longer abandoned him- 
self to the vivid depicting of singular con- 
ceptions ; tokens by which, in truth, a mind 
getting rest and contentment in the presence 
of a friend is most clearly indicated. The con- 
siderate and punChzal Werner first sought for 
the root of the evil in his own conduct ; till 
some rumors of the neighborhood set him on 
the proper trace, and some unguarded pro- 
ceedings on the part of Wilhelm brought him 
nearer to the certainty. He began his inves- 
tigation, and ere long discovered that for 
some time Wilhelm had been openly visiting 
an a&ress, had often spoken with her at the 
theatre, and accompanied her home. On 
discovering the nightly visits of his friend, 
Werner’s anxiety increased to a painful ex- 
tent, for he heard that Mariana was a most 
sedu&ive girl, who probably was draining the 
youth of his money, while, at the same time, 
she herself was supported by another and a 
very worthless lover. 

Having pushed his suspicions as near cer- 
tainty as possible, he had resolved to make a 
sharp attack on Wilhelm : he was now in full 
readiness with all his preparations, when his 
friend returned, discontented and unsettled, 
from his journey. 

That very evening Werner laid the whole 
of what he knew before him, first calmly, then 
with the emphatic earnestness of a well-mean- 
ing friendship. He left no point of the sub- 
je<5* undiscussed, and made Wilhelm taste 
abundance of those bitter things which men at 
ease are accustomed, with virtuous spite, to 
dispense so liberally to men in love. Yet, as 
might have been expected, he accomplished 


; | little. Wilhelm answered with interior com- 
| motion, though with great confidence; “ You 
l ! know not the girl ! Appearances, perhaps, 

; are not to her advantage ; but I am certain 
j of her faithfulness and virtue as of my love,” 
j Werner maintained his accusations, and 
! offered to bring proofs and witnesses, Wil- 
| helm waived these offers, and parted with his 
J friend out of humor and unhinged ; like a 
; man in whose jaw some unskilful dentist has 
I been seizing a diseased yet fast -rooted tooth, 
and tugging at it harshly to no purpose. 

It exceedingly dissatisfied Wilhelm to see the 
fair image of Mariana overclouded and almost 
deformed in his soul, first by the capricious 
fancies of his journey, and then by the un- 
friendliness of Werner. He adopted the 
surest means of restoring it to complete bril- 
liancy and beauty, by setting out at night and 
hastening to his wonted destination. She re- 
ceived him with extreme joy ; on entering the 
town he had ridden past her window ; she had 
been expecting his company ; and it is easy 
to conceive that all scruples were soon driven 
from his heart. Nay, her tenderness again 
opened up the whole stores of his confidence ; 
and he told her how deeply the public, how 
deeply his friend, had sinned against her. 

Much lively talking led them at length to 
speak about the earliest period of their ac- 
quaintance, the recollection of which forms 
always one of the most delightful topics be- 
tween two lovers. The first steps that intro- 
duce us to the enchanted garden of love are 
so full of pleasure, the first prospers so charm- 
ing, that every one is willing to recall them to 
his memory. Each party seeks a preference 
above the other ; each has loved sooner, more 
devotedly ; and each, in this contest, would 
rather be conquered than conquer. 

Wilhelm repeated to his mistress what he 
had so often told her before, how she soon ab- 
stracted his attention from the play, and fixed 
it on herself ; how her form, her aCting, her 
voice inspired him ; how at last he went only 
on the nights when she was to appear ; how, 
in fine, having ventured behind the scenes, he 
had often stood by her unheeded ; and he 
spoke with rapture of the happy evening when 
he found an opportunity to do her some civ- 
ility, and lead her into conversation. 

Mariana, on the other hand, would not 
allow that she had failed so long to notice 
him ; she declared that she had seen him in 
the public walk, and for proof she described 
the clothes which he wore on that occasion ; 
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she affirmed that even then he pleased her be- 
fore all others, and made her long for his ac- 
quaintance. 

How gladly did Wilhelm credit all this 1 
How gladly did he catch at the persuasion, 
that when be used to approach her, she had 
felt herself drawn towards him by some resist- 
less influence; that she had gone with him 
between the side-scenes, on purpose to see him 
more closely, and get acquainted with him ; 
and that, in fine, when his backwardness and 
modesty were not to be conquered, she had 
herself afforded him an opportunity, and as it 
were compelled him to hand her a glass of 
lemonade ! 

In this affectionate contest, which they 
pursued through all the little circumstances of 
their brief romance, the hours passed rapidly 
away ; and Wilhelm left his mistress, with his 
heart at peace, and firmly determined on pro- 
ceeding forthwith to the execution of his 
projeCt. 


but little, have I sought in thy heart for the 
desire of a perpetual union. Thou hast un- 
derstood me, doubtless ; for in thy own heart 
the same wish must have arisen; thou didst 
comprehend me. in that kiss, in the intoxi- 
cating peace of that happy evening. Thy si- 
lence testified to me thy modest honor ; and 
how did it increase my love ! Another woman 
would have had recourse to artifice, that she 
might ripen by superfluous sunshine the pur- 
pose of her lover's heart, might elicit a pro- 
posal, and secure a firm promise. Mariana, 
on the contrary, drew back ; she repelled the 
half-opened confidence of him she loved, and 
sought to conceal her approving feelings by 
apparent indifference. But I have understood 
thee ! What a miserable creature must I be, 
if I did not by these tokens recognize the pure 
and generous love that cares not for itself, but 
for its objea ! Confide in me and fear noth- 
ing. We belong to one another, and neither 
of us leaves aught nor forsakes aught, if we live 
for one another. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The necessary preparations for his journey 
his father and mother had attended to ; some 
little matters that were yet wanting to his 
equipage delayed his departure for a few days. 
Wilhelm took advantage of this opportunity 
to write to Mariana, meaning thus to bring to 
a decision the proposal, about which she had 
hitherto avoided speaking with him. The 
letter was as follows : — 

u Under the kind veil of night, which has 
often overshadowed us together, I sit and 
think, and write to thee; all that I meditate 
and do is solely on thy account. O Mariana ! 
with me, the happiest of men, it is as with a 
bridegroom who stands in the festive chamber, 
dreaming of the new' universe that is to be un- 
folded to him, and by means of him, and 
w ? hile the holy ceremonies are proceeding 
transports himself in longing thought before 
the mysterious curtains, from which the love- 
liness of love whispers out to him. 

“ I have constrained myself not to see thee 
for a few days ; the sacrifice was easy when 
united with the hope of such a recompense — 
of being always with thee, of remaining ever 
thine 1 Need I repeat what I desire ? I must ; 
for it seems as if yet thou hadst never under- 
stood me, 

“ How often, in the low tones of true love, 
which, though wishing to gain all, dares speak 


“ Take it, then, this hand ! Solemnly I 
offer this unnecessary pledge ! All the joys 
of love we have already felt; but there is" a 
new blessedness in the firm thought of dura- 
tion. Ask not how ; care not. Fate takes 
care of love, and the more certainly as love is 
easy to provide for. 

“My heart has long ago forsaken my pa- 
ternal home ; it is with thee, as my spirit 
hovers on the stage. O my darling ! to what 
other man has it been given to unite all his 
wishes, as it is to me ? No sleep falls on my 
eyes; like the brightness of a perpetual dawn, 
thy love and thy happiness still glow around 
me. 

“ Scarcely can I hold myself from springing 
up, from rushing forth to thee, and forcing 
thy consent, and, with the first light of to- 
morrow, pressing forward into the world for 
the mark I aim at. But no ! I will restrain 
myself ; I will not adl like a thoughtless fool ; 
will do nothing rashly; my plan is laid, and I 
will execute it calmly. 

“ I am acquainted with the Manager Serlo ; 
my journey leads me diredlly to the place 
where he is. For above a year he has fre- 
quently been wishing that his people had a 
touch of my vivacity, and my delight in the- 
atrical affairs ; I shall doubtless be very kindly 
received. Into your company I cannot enter, 
for more than one reason. Serlo* s theatre, 
moreover, is at such a distance from this, that 
I may there begin my undertaking without 



any apprehension of discovery. With him I 
shall thus at once find a tolerable mainte- 
nance ; I shall look about me in the public, 
get acquainted with the company, and then 
come back for thee. 

“ Mariana, thou seest what I can force my- 
self to do, that I may certainly obtain thee. 
For such a period not to see thee ! for such a 
period to know thee in the wide world ! I 
dare not view it closely. But yet if I recall 
to memory thy love, which assures me of all ; 
if thou shalt not disdain my prayer, and give 
me, ere we part, thy hand, before the priest ; 
I may then depart in peace. It is but a form 
between us, yet a form so touching ; the bless- 
ing of Heaven to the blessing of the earth. 
Close by thy house, in the Ritterschaft Chapel, 
the ceremony will be soon and secretly per- 
formed. 

* 1 For the beginning I have gold enough ; 
we will share it between us ; it will suffice for 
both; and before that is finished, Heaven will 
send us more. 

“ No, my darling, I am not downcast about 
the issue. What is begun with so much cheer- 
fulness must reach a happy end. I have never 
doubted that a man may force his way through 
the world if he really is m earnest about it ; 
and I feel strength enough within me to pro- 
vide a liberal support for two, and many more. 
The world, we are often told, is unthankful ; 
I have never yet discovered that it was un- 
thankful, if one knew how, in the proper way, 
to do it service. My whole soul burns at the 
idea that I shall at length step forth and speak 
to the hearts of men something they have long 
been yearning to hear. How many thousand 
times has a feeling of disgust passed through 
me, alive as I am to the nobleness of the 
stage, when I have seen the poorest creatures 
fancying they could speak a word of pow T er to 
the hearts of the people ! The tone of a man’s 
voice singing treble sounds far pleasanter and 
purer to my ear : it is incredible how these 
blockheads, in their coarse ineptitude, deform 
things beautiful and venerable. 

.“The theatre has often been at variance 
with the pulpit ; they ought not, I think, to 
quarrel. How much is it to be wished that 
in both the celebration of nature and of God 
were intrusted to none but men of noble 
minds l These are no dreams, my darling ! 
As I have felt in thy heart that thou could’ st 
love, I seize the dazzling thought and say — 
no, I will not say, but I will hope and trust — 
that we two shall yet appear to men as a pair 


of chosen spirits, to unlock their hearts, to 
touch the recesses of their nature, and pre- 
pare for them celestial joys, as surely as the 
joys I have tasted with thee deserved to be 
named celestial, since they drew us from our- 
selves, and exalted us above ourselves. 

“ I cannot end. I have already said too 
much ; and know not whether I have yet said 
all, all that concerns thy interests ; for to ex- 
press the agitations of the vortex that whirls 
round within myself is beyond the power of 
words. 

“Yet take this sheet, my love 1 I have 
again read it over; I observe it ought to 
have begun more cautiously ; but it contains 
in it all that thou hast need to know ; enough 
to prepare thee for the hour when I shall re- 
turn with the lightness of love to thy bosom. 
I seem to myself like a prisoner that is se- 
cretly filing his irons asunder, I bid good- 
night to my soundly sleeping parents. Fare- 
well, my beloved, farewell ! For this time I 
conclude; my eyelids have more than once 
dropped together ; it is now deep in the 
night/’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

It seemed as if the day would never end, 
while Wilhelm, with the letter beautifully 
folded in his pocket, longed to meet with 
Mariana. The darkness had scarcely come 
on when, contrary to custom, he glided forth 
to her house. His plan was to announce him- 
self for the night, then to quit his mistress 
for a short time, leaving the letter with her 
ere he went away ; and, returning at a late 
hour, to obtain her reply, her consent, or to 
force it from her by the power of his caresses. 
He flew into her arms, and pressed her in 
rapture to his bosom. The vehemence of his 
emotions prevented him at first from noticing 
that, on this occasion, she did not receive 
him with her wonted heartiness ; jet she could 
not long conceal her painful situation, but 
imputed it to slight indisposition. She com- 
plained of a headache, and would not by any 
means consent to his proposal of coming back 
that night. Suspe&ing nothing wrong, he 
ceased to urge her ; but felt that this was not 
the moment for delivering his letter. He re- 
tained it, therefore; and as several of her 
movements and observations courteously com- 
pelled him to take his leave, in the tumult of 
unsatiable love he snatched up one of her 
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neckerchiefs, squeezed it into his pocket, and 
forced himself away from her lips and her 
door. He returned home, but could not rest 
there ; he again dressed himself and went out 
into the open air. 

After walking up and down several streets, 
he was accosted by a stranger inquiring for a 
certain inn. Wilhelm offered to conduct him 
to the house. On the way, his new acquaint- 
ance asked about the names of the streets, 
the owners of various extensive edifices, then 
about “some police regulations of the town; 
so that by the time they reached the door of 
the inn they had fallen into quite an interest- 
ing conversation. The stranger compelled 
his guide to enter and drink a glass of punch 
with him. Ere long he had told his name 
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and place of abode, as well as the business 
that had brought him hither; and he seemed 
to expedl a like confidence from Wilhelm. 
Our friend, without any hesitation, mentioned 
j his name and the place where he lived. 

I “ Are you not a grandson of the old Meister 
! who possessed that beautiful colle<5tion of pic- 
| tures and statues ?” inquired the stranger. 

, “ Yes, lam. I was ten years old when my 

; grandfather died, and it grieved me very much 
to see those fine things sold.” 
j u Your father got a fine sum of money for 
them.” 

“You know of it, then?” 

“Oh, yes; I saw that treasure ere it left 
your house. Your grandfather was not merely 
a collector, he had a thorough knowledge of 
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art. In his younger happy years he had been 1 
in Italy, and had brought back with him such < 
treasures as could not now be got for any 
price. He possessed some exquisite pictures 1 
by the best masters. When you looked through 
his drawings, you would scarcely have believed 
your eyes. Among his marbles were some in- 
valuable fragments ; his series of bronzes was 
instructive and well chosen ; he had also col- 
lected medals, in considerable quantity, re- 
lating to history and art ; his few gems de- 
served the greatest praise. In addition to all 
which, the whole was tastefully arranged, al- 
though the rooms and hall of the old house 
had not been symmetrically built.’ ’ 

“ You may conceive,” said Wilhelm, “ what i 
we young ones lost when all these articles 
were taken down and sent away. It was the 
first mournful period of my life. I cannot 
tell you how empty the chambers looked, as 
we saw those objects vanishing one by one 
which had amused us from our earliest years, 
and which we considered equally unalterable 
with the house or the town itself. 

“ If I mistake not, your father put the cap- 
ital produced by the sale into some neighbor s j 
stock, with whom he commenced a sort of 
partnership in trade.’ * 

“ Quite right ; and their joint speculations 
have prospered in their hands. Within the 
last twelve years they have greatly increased 
their fortunes, and are now the more vehe- 
mently bent on gaining. Old Werner also 
has a son, who suits that sort of occupation 
much better than I.” 

“ I am sorry the place should have lost such 
an ornament to it as your grandfather^ cabi- 
net was. I saw it but a short time prior to 
the sale: and I may say, I was myself the 
cause of its being then disposed of. A rich 
nobleman, a great amateur, but one who, in 
such important transactions, does not trust to 
his own solitary judgment, had sent me hither, 
and requested my advice. For six days I 
examined the collection ; on the seventh, I 
advised my friend to pay down the required 
sum without delay. You were then a lively 
boy, often running about me ; you explained 
to me the subjects of the pictures ; and in 
general I recolleCt that you could also 
give me a very good account of the whole 
cabinet.’ * 

“ I remember such a person ; but I should 
not have recognized him in you.” 

“ It is a good while ago, and we all change 
more or less. You had, if I mistake not, a 


favorite piece among them, to which you were 
ever calling my attention.” 

“Oh, yes; it represented the history of 
that king’s son dying of a secret love for his 
father’s bride.” 

“It was not, certainly, the best picture; 
badly grouped, of no superiority in color- 
ing, and executed altogether with great man- 
ner ism.” 

“This I did not understand, and do not 
yet ; it is the subjeCt that charms me in a 
picture, not the art.” 

“ Your grandfather seemed to have thought 
otherwise. The greater part of his collection 
consisted of excellent pieces ; in which, rep- 
resent what they might, one constantly ad- 
mired the talent of the master. This picture 
of yours had accordingly been hung in the 
outermost room, a proof that he valued it 
slightly.” 

“ It was in that room where we young ones 
used to play, and where the piece you men- 
tion made on me a deep impression, which 
not even your criticism, greatly as I honor 
it, could obliterate, if we stood before the 
picture at this moment. What a melancholy 
objeCt is a youth that must shut up within 
himself the sweet impulse, the fairest inher- 
itance which nature has given us, and conceal 
in his own bosom the fire which should warm 
! and animate himself and others, so that his 
vitals are wasted away by unutterable pains ! 

I feel a pity for the ill-fated man that would 
consecrate himself to another, when the heart 
of that other has already found a worthy ob- 
ject of true and pure affeCtion.” 

“ Such feelings are, however, very foreign 
to the principles by which a lover of art 
examines the works of great painters; and 
most probably you too, had the cabinet con- 
tinued in your family, would by and by have 
acquired a relish for the works themselves; 
and have learned to see in the performances 
of art something more than yourself and your 
individual inclinations.” 

“ In truth, the sale of that cabinet grieved 
me very much at the time ; and often since I 
have thought of it with regret ; but, when I 
I consider that it was a necessary means of 
s awakening a taste in me, of developing a 
! talent, which will operate far more powerfully 
on my history than ever those lifeless pictures 
could have done, I easily content myself, and 
honor destiny, which knows how to bring 
about what is best for me, and what is best 
l for every one.” 
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« It gives me pain to hear this word destiny | 
in the mouth of a young person, just at the j 
age when men are commonly accustomed to j 
ascribe their own violent inclinations to the 
will of higher natures.” , . ^ 

« Do you, then, believe m no destiny? No 
power that rules over us, and dire&s all for 
our ultimate advantage?’ 1 

“The question is not now of my belief; 
nor is this the place to explain how I may ; 
have attempted to form for myself some not ; 
impossible conception of things which are in- j 
comprehensible to all of us: the question here 
is : What mode of viewing them will profit us 
the most? The fabric of our life is formed 
of necessity and chance ; the reason of man 
takes its station between them, and may rule 
them both: it treats the necessary as the 
groundwork of its being; the accidental it 
can dire& and guide and employ for its own 
purposes; and only while this principle of 
reason* stands firm and inexpugnable, does 
man deserve to be named the god of this 
lower world. But woe to him who, from his 
youth, has used himself to search in necessity 
for something of arbitrary will ; to ascribe to 
chance a sort of reason, which it is a matter 
of religion to obey! Is conduct like this 
aught else than to renounce one’s understand- i 
mg, and give unrestridled scope to one’s in- j 
durations? We think it is a kind of piety j 
to move along without consideration ; to let j 
accidents that please us determine our con- f 
dud ; and finally, to bestow on the result of 
such a vacillating life the name of providen- 
tial guidance.” # ! 

“Was it never your case that some little 
circu instance induced you to strike into a 
certain path, where some accidental occur- 
rence ere long met you, and a series of unex- 
pected incidents at length brought you to 
some point which you yourself had scarcely 
once contemplated? Should not lessons of 
this kind teach us obedience to destiny, confi- 
dence in some such guide ?’ ’ 

“ With opinions like these no woman could 
maintain her virtue, no man could keep the 
money in his purse ; for occasions enough are 
occurring to get rid of both. He alone is 
worthy of resped who knows what is of use 
to himself and others, and who labors to con- 
trol his self-will. Each man has his own for- 
tune in his hands ; as the artist has a piece of 
rude matter which he is to fashion to a certain 
shape. But the art of living rightly is like all 
arts ; the capacity alone is bom with us ; it 


must be learned and pradised with incessant 
care.” 

These discussions our two speculators carried 
on between them to considerable length; at 
last they parted, without seeming to have 
wrought any special convidion in each other, 
but engaging to meet at an appointed place 
next day. 

Wilhelm walked up and dovm the streets 
for a time; he heard a sound of clarionets, 
hunting-horns and bassoons ; it swelled his 
bosom with delightful feelings. It was some 
travelling showmen that produced this pleasant 
music. He spoke w ith them : for a piece of 
coin they followed him to Mariana's house, 
i The space m front of the door was adorned 
1 with lofty trees; under them he placed his 
! artists; and himself resting on a bench at 
j some distance, he surrendered his mind vrith- 
1 out restraint to the hovering tones which 
| floated round him in the cool mellow night, 
j Stretched out beneath the kind stars he felt 
! his existence like a golden dream. “She, 

| too, hears these flutes,” said he within his 
| heart; “she feels whose remembrance, whose 
j love of her it is that makes the night full of 
! music. In distance even, w r e are united by 
these melodies; as in every separation, by the 
ethereal accordance of love. Ah ! tw'O hearts 
that love each other are as two magnetic 
needles; whatever moves the one must move 
the other with it ; for it is one power that 
works in both, one principle that pervades 
them. Can I in her arms conceive the possi- 
bility of parting from her? And yet I am 
soon to be far from her ; to seek out a sanc- 
tuary for our love, and then to have her ever 
with me. 

I “ How often, when absent from her, and 
lost in thoughts about her, happening to touch 
a book, a piece of dress or aught else, have I 
j thought I felt her hand, so entirely was I m- 
| vested with her presence ! And to recoiled! 
j those moments w f hich shunned the light of 
J day and the eye of the cold spectator; which 
> to enjov, the gods might determine to forsake 
! the painless condition of their pure blessed- 
! ness! To recollea them? As if by memory 
we could renew the tumultuous thrilling of 
that cup of joy, w'hich encircles our senses 
with celestial bonds, and lifts them beyond all 
earthly hindrances. And her form — ” He 
lost himself in thoughts of her; his rest 
passed away into longing ; he leaned against 
a tree, and cooled his warm cheek on its bark ; 
and the winds of the night wafted speedily 
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aside the breath, which proceeded in sighs 
from his pure and impassioned bosom. He ! 
groped for the neckerchief he had taken from 
her ; but it was forgotten ; it lay in his other 
clothes. His frame quivered with emotion. 

The music ceased, and he felt as if fallen 
from the element in which his thoughts had 
hitherto been soaring. His restlessness in- 
creased, as his feelings were no longer nour- 
ished and assuaged by the melody. He sat 
down upon her threshold, and felt more peace. 
He kissed the brass knocker of her door ; he 
kissed the threshold over which her feet went 
out and in, and warmed it by the fire of his 
breast. He again sat still for a moment, and 
figured her behind her curtains in the white 
nightgown, with the red ribbon round her 
head, in sweet repose ; he almost fancied that 
he was himself so near her she must needs be 


dreaming of him. His thoughts were beauti- 
ful, like the spirits of the twilight ; rest and 
desire alternated within him ; love ran with a 
quivering hand, in a thousand moods, over all 
I the chords of his soul : it was as if the spheres 
| stood mute above him, suspending their eternal 
j song to watch the low melodies of his heart, 
j Had he then had about him the master-ke\ 
with which he used to open Mariana's door, 
he could not have restrained himself from 
penetrating into the sandluary of love. Yet 
he went away slowly ; he slanted half-dream- 
ing in beneath the trees, set himself for home, 
and constantly turned round again ; at last, 
with an effort, he constrained himself, and 
actually departed. At the corner of the 
street, looking back yet once, he imagined 
that he saw Mariana's door open, and a dark 
; figure issue from it. He was too distant for 
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seeing clearly; and, before he could exert 
himself and look sharply, the appearance was 
already lost in the night: yet afar off he 
thought he saw it again gliding past a white 
house. He stood and strained his eyes ; but, 
ere he could arouse himself and follow the 
phantom, it had vanished. Whither should 
he pursue it ? What street had the man taken, 
if it were a man ? 

A nightly traveller, when at some turn of 
his path he has seen the country for an instant 
illuminated by a flash of lightning, will, with 
dazzled eyes, next moment, seek in vain for 
the preceding forms and the connexion of his 
road : so was it in the eyes and the heart of 
Wilhelm. And as a spirit of midnight which 
awakens unutterable terror is, in the succeed- 
ing moments of composure, regarded as a 
child of imagination, and the fearful vision 
leaves doubts without and behind it in the 
soul : so likewise was Wilhelm in extreme dis- 
quietude, as, leaning on the cornerstone of the 
street, he heeded not the dear gray of the morn- 
ing, and the crowing of the cocks, till the early 
trades began to stir, and drove him home. 


t On his way he had almost effaced the un- 
I expeded delusion from his mind by the most 
sufficient reasons; yet the fine harmonious 
feelings of the night, on which he now looked 
back as if they too had been a vision, were 
{ also gone. To soothe his heart, and put 
I the last seal on his returning belief, he 
j took the neckerchief from the pocket of 
the dress he had been last wearing. The 
rustling of a letter which fell out of it took 
the kerchief away from his lips ; he lifted and 
read : 

“ As I love thee, little fool, what ailed thee 
last night? This evening I will come again. 
I can easily suppose that thou art sick of stay- 
ing here so long : but have patience ; at the 
fair I will return for thee. And observe, never 
more put me on that abominable black-green - 
brown jacket; thou lookest in it like the witch 
of Endor. Did I not send the white night- 
gown that I might have a snowy little lambkin 
in my arms? Send thy letters always by the 
ancient sibyl ; the Devil himself has seleded 
her as Iris.” 








BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

W HOEVER strives in our sight with vehe- 
ment force to reach an objeCl, be it one 
that we praise or that we blame, may count 
on exciting an interest in our minds; but 
when once the matter is decided we turn our 
eyes away from him; whatever once lies fin- 
ished and done can no longer at all fix our 
attention, especially if we at first prophesied 
an evil issue to the undertaking. 

Therefore we shall not try to entertain our 
readers with any circumstantial account of the 
grief and desperation into which the ill-fated 
Wilhelm was cast when he saw his hopes so 
unexpectedly and instantaneously ruined. On 
the contrary, we shall even pass over several 
years, and again take up our friend, where we 
hope to find him in some sort of activity and 
comfort. First, however, we must shortly set 
forth a few matters necessary for maintaining 
the connection of our narrative. 

The pestilence, or a malignant fever, rages 
with more fierceness and speedier effeCt if the 
frame which it attacks was before healthy and 
full of vigor; and in like manner, when a luck- 
less unlooked-for fate overtook the wretched 
Wilhelm, his w’hole being in a moment was 
laid waste. As when by chance, in the prep- 
aration of some artificial fiiework, any part 
of the composition kindles before its time, 
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and the skilfully bored and loaded barrels, 
which, arranged and burning after a settled 
plan, would have painted in the air a magnifi- 
cently varying series of flaming images, now 
hissing and roaring, promiscuously explode 
with a confused and dangerous crash ; so, in 
our hero’s case, did happiness and hope, 
pleasure and joys, realities and dreams, clash 
together with destructive tumult, all at once, 
in his bosom. In such desolate moments the 
friend that has hastened to deliverance stands 
fixed in astonishment ; and for him who suf- 
fers it is a benefit that sense forsakes him. 

Days of pain, unmixed, ever-returning and 
purposely renewed, succeeded next ; still even 
these are to be regarded as a grace from na- 
ture. In such hours Wilhelm had not yet 
quite lost his mistress ; his pains were indefat- 
igable struggles still to hold fast the happiness 
that was gliding from his soul ; again to luxu- 
riate in thought on the possibility of it ; to 
procure a brief after-life for his joys that had 
departed forever. Thus one may look upon a 
body as not utterly dead while the putrefac- 
tion lasts, while the forces that in vain seek to 
ivork by their old appointment still labor in 
dissevering the particles of that frame which 
they once animated; and not till all is dis- 
united and inert, till we see the whole rudd- 
ered down into indifferent dust — not till then 
does there rise in us the mournful vacant sen- 



timent of death ; death, not to be recalled j 
save by the breath of Him that lives forever. j 

In a temper so new, so entire, so full of \ 
love, there was much to tear asunder, to deso- , 
late, to kill; and even the healing force of j 
youth gave nourishment and violence to the j 
power of sorrow. The stroke had extended j 
to the roots of his whole existence. Werner, j 
by necessity his confidant, attacked the hated 
passion itself with fire and sword, resolutely 
zealous to search into the monster’s inmost 
life. The opportunity was lucky, the evidence 
at hand, and many were the histories and nar- 
ratives with which he backed it out. With 
such unrelenting vehemence did he make his ; 
advances, leaving his friend not even the res- 
pite of the smallest momentary self-deception, j 
but treading down every lurking-place in j 
which he might have saved himself from des- j 
peration, that nature, not inclined to let her 
darling perish utterly, visited him with sick- 
ness, to make an outlet for him on the other 
side. 

A violent fever, with its train of conse- 
quences, medicines, overstraining and exhaus- 
tion, besides the unwearied attentions of his 
family, the love of his brothers and sisters, 
which first becomes truly sensible in times of 
distress and want, were so many fresh occupa- 
tions to his mind, and thus formed a kind of 
painful entertainment. It was not till he grew 
better — in other words till his strength was 
exhausted — that Wilhelm first looked down 
with horror into the gloomy abyss of a barren 
misery, as one looks down into the hollow 
crater of an extinguished volcano. 

He now bitterly reproached himself that 
after so great a loss he could yet enjoy one 
painless, restful, indifferent moment. He de- 
spised his own heart, and longed for the balm 
of tears and lamentation. 

To awaken these again within him, he 
would recall to memory the scenes of his by- 
gone happiness. He would paint them to his 
fancy in the liveliest colors, transport himself 
again into the days when they were real ; and 
when standing on the highest elevation he 
could reach, when the sunshine of past times 
again seemed to animate his limbs and heave 
his bosom, he would look back into the fear- 
ful chasm, would feast his eye on its dismem- , 
bering depth, then plunge down into its hor- ' 
rors, and thus force from nature the bitterest j 
pains. With such repeated cruelty did he ; 
tear himself in pieces ; for youth, which is so j 
rich in undeveloped force, knows not what it | 


squanders when to the anguish which a loss 
occasions it adds so many sorrows of its own 
producing, as if it meant then first to give the 
right value to what is gone forever. He like- 
wise felt so convinced that his present loss was 
the sole, the first, the last which he ever could 
experience in life, that he turned away from 
every consolation which aimed at showing that 
his sorrows might be less than endless. 


CHAPTER II. 

Accustomed in this way to torment himself, 
he now also attacked what still remained to 
him, what next to love, and along with it, had 
given him the highest joys and hopes, his 
talent as a poet and aCtor, with spiteful criti- 
cisms on every side. In his labors he could 
see nothing but a shallow’ imitation of pre- 
scribed forms, without intrinsic worth ; he 
looked on them as stiff school -exercises, desti- 
tute of any spark of nature, truth, or inspira- 
tion. His poems now appeared nothing more 
than a monotonous arrangement of syllables, 
in which the most trite emotions and thoughts 
were dragged along and kept together by a 
miserable rhyme. And thus did he also de- 
prive himself of every expectation, every 
pleasure, which, on this quarter at least, 
might have aided the recovery of his peace, 
i With his theatric talent it fared no better, 
j He blamed himself for not having sooner de- 
j ted ted the vanity on which alone this preten- 
: sion had been founded. His figure, his gait, 

! his movements, his mode of declamation, were 
severally taxed ; he decisively renounced every 
. species of advantage or merit that might have 
| raised him above the common run of men, 

; and so doing he increased his mute despair to 
| the highest pitch. For, if it is hard to give 
; up a woman's love, no less painful is the task 
I to part from the fellowship of the Muses, to 
| declare ourselves forever undeserving to be of 
their community ; and to forego the fairest 
and most immediate kind of approbation, w’hat 
is openly bestow*ed on our person, our voice 
and our demeanor. 

Thus then our friend had long ago entirely 
resigned himself, and set about devoting his 
powers with the greatest zeal to the business 
of trade. To the surprise of friends, and to 
the great contentment of his father, no one 
was now" more diligent than Wilhelm, on the 
exchange or in the counting-house, m the 
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saleroom or the warehouses ; correspondence Determined as he was to abandon his dear- 
and calculations, all that was intrusted to his est projects, some time was still necessary to 
charge, he attended to and managed with the j convince him fully of his misfortune. At 
greatest diligence and zeal. Not m truth with 1 last, however, he had so completely succeeded 
that warm diligence which to the busy man is j by irrefragable reasons in annihilating every 
its own reward, when he follows with con- i hope of love, of poetical performance, or 
stancy and order the employment he was born j stage-representation, that he took courage to 
for; but with the silent diligence of duty, i obliterate entirely all the traces of his folly, 
which has the best principle for its foundation, ' all that could in any way remind him of 
which is nourished bv convnfhon, and re- it. For this purpose he had lit a fire in his 
warded by conscience; yet, which oft, even j chamber one cool evening, and brought out a 
when the dearest testimony of our minds is , little chest of relics, among which were multi- 
crowning it with approbation, can scarcely re- j tudes of small articles that, in memorable mo- 
press a struggling sigh. ! meats, he had begged or stolen from Mariana. 

In this manner he had lived for a time, as- “ Each withered flower brought to his mind the 
siduously busied, and at last persuaded that , time when it bloomed fresh among her hair ; 
his former hard trial had been ordained by fate j each httle note the happy hour to which it 
for the best. He felt glad at having thuc been \ had invited him ; each ribbon-knot the lovely 
timefully, though somewhat harshly warned J resting-place of his head, her beautiful bosom, 
about the proper path of life; while many are 1 So occupied, was it not to be expected that 
constrained to expiate more heavily, and" at a J each emotion, which he thought long since 
later age, the misconceptions into which their j quite dead, should again begin to move? Was 
youthful inexperience has betrayed them. For ! it not to be expected that the passion, over 
each man commonly defends himself as long ! which, when separated from his mistress, he 
as possible from casting out the idols which he i had gained the vi&ory, should in the presence 
worships in his soul, from acknowledging a j of these memorials again gather strength? 
master error, and admitting any truth which j We first observe how T dreary and disagreeable 
brings him to despair. j an overclouded day is when a single sunbeam 
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pierces through, and offers to us the exhila- > and down, and balancing on all the planks 
rating splendor of a serene hour. j and beams within their reach, till some other 

Accordingly, it was not without disturbance charm calls them off to other sports, for which 
that he saw these relics, long preserved as , perhaps they are as little suited. Hast thou 
sacred, fade away from before him in smoke never marked it in the circle of our friends? 
and flame. Sometimes he shuddered and hesi- } No sooner does a dilettante introduce himself 
tated in his task; he had still a pearl necklace j to notice than numbers of them set them- 
and a flowered neckerchief in his hands, when S selves to learn playing on his instrument. How 
he resolved to quicken the decaying fire with j many wander back and forward on this boot- 
the poetical attempts of his youth. j less way ! Happy they who soon deteCl the 

Till now he had carefully laid up whatever ; chasm that lies between their wishes and their 

had proceeded from his pen, since the earliest j powers!” 

unfolding of his mind. His papers yet lay j Werner contradicted this opinion; their 

tied up in a bundle at the bottom of the chest, i discussion became lively, and Wilhelm could 

where he had packed them, purposing to take j not without emotion employ against his friend 
them with him in his elopement. How alto- ! the arguments with which he had already so 
gether different were his feelings now in open- j frequently tormented himself. Werner main- 
tng them, and his feelings then in tying them ; tained that it was not reasonable wholly to 
together l relinquish a pursuit for which a man had some 

If we happen, under certain circumstances, propensity and talent, merely because he never 
to have written and sealed and despatched a could succeed in it to full perfection. There 
letter to a friend, which, however, does not j were many vacant hours, he said, which might 
find him, but is brought back to us, and we j be filled up by it ; and then bv-and-by some 
open it at the distance of some considerable | result might be produced which would yield 
time, a singular emotion is produced in us a certain satisfaction to himself and others, 
on breaking up our own seal, and conversing Wilhelm, who in this matter was of quite 
with our altered self as with a third person, a different opinion, here interrupted him, and 
A similar and deep feeling seized our friend, said with great vivacity : 
as he now opened this packet, and threw the “ How immensely, dear friend, do you err 
scattered leaves into the fire; which was in believing that a work, the first pi esentation 
flaming fiercely with its offerings, when Wer- j of which is to fill the whole soul, can be pro- 
ner entered, expressed his wonder at the blaze, duced in broken hours scraped together from 
and asked what was the matter. other extraneous employment! No, the poet 

“I am now giving proof,” said Wilhelm, must live wholly for himself, wholly in the 
“that I am serious in abandoning a trade for objeCls that delight him. Heaven has fur- 
which I was not born.” And with these nished him internally with precious gifts; he 
words he cast the second packet likewise into carries in his bosom a treasure that is ever of 
the fire. Werner made a motion to prevent itself increasing; he must also live with this 
him ; but the business was already done. ! treasure, undisturbed from without, in that 

“ I cannot see how thou should’st bring thy- I still blessedness which the rich seek in vain 
self to such extremities,” said Werner. “Why 1 to purchase with their accumulated stores, 
must these labors, because they are not excel- ! Look at men, how they struggle after happi- 
lent, be annihilated?” ! ness and satisfaction! Their wishes, their toil, 

“Because either a poem is excellent, or it j their gold, are ever hunting restlessly; and 
should not be allowed to exist. Because each after what ? After that which the poet has 
man, who has no gift for producing first-rate ! received from nature, — the right enjoyment 
works, should entirely abstain from the pur- j of the world; the feeling of himself in others; 
suit of art, and seriously guard himself against 1 the harmonious conjunction of many things 

every deception on that subjeCt. For it must j that will seldom exist together, 

be owned, that in all men there is a certain J “What is it that keeps men in continual 

vague desire to imitate whatever is presented | discontent and agitation? It is, that they 

to them ; and such desires do not prove at all . cannot make realities correspond with their 
that we possess the force within us necessary j conceptions, that enjoyment steals away from 
for succeeding in these enterprises. Look at j among their hands, that the wished-for comes 
boys, how, whenever any rope-dancers have j too late, and nothing reached and acquired 
been visiting the town, they go scrambling up J produces on the heart the effect which their 
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longing for it at a distance led them to antici- j at the tables of the great, beneath the win- 
pate. Now fate has exalted the poet above all dows of the fair, the sound of them was heard, 
this, as if he were a god. He views the con- » while the ear and the soul were shut to all 
Aiding tumult of the passions ; sees families j beside ; and men felt as we do when delight 
and kingdoms raging in aimless commotion ; ! comes over us, and we stop with rapture if 
sees those inexplicable enigmas of misunder- J among the dingles we are crossing the voice 
standing, which frequently a single mono- j of the nightingale starts out touching and 
syllable would suffice to explain, occasioning | strong. They found a home in every habita- 
convulsions unutterably baleful. He has a j tion of the world, and the lowliness of their 
fellow-feeling of the mournful and the joyful ! condition but exalted them the more. The 
in the fate of all human beings. When the J hero listened to their songs ; and the con- 
man of the world is devoting his days to queror of the earth did reverence to a poet, 
wasting melancholy for some deep disappoint- for he felt that without poets his ow r n wild 
ment ; or, in the ebullience of joy, is going and vast existence would pass away like a 
out to meet his happy destiny, the lightly- whirlwind and be forgotten forever. The 
moved and all-conceiving spirit of the poet lover wished that he could feel his longings 
steps forth, like the sun from night to day, and his joys so variedly and so harmoniously 
and with soft transitions tunes his heart to joy as the poet’s inspired lips had skill to show 
or woe. From his heart, his native soil, them forth ; and even the rich man could not 
springs up the lovely Aower of wisdom ; and of himself discern such costliness in his idol 
if others, while waking, dream, and are pained grandeurs, as when they were presented to 
with fantastic delusions from their every sense, him shining in the splendor of the poet’s 
he passes the dream of life like one awake, spirit, sensible to all worth, and exalting all. 
and the strangest of incidents is to him but a J Nay, if thou wilt have it, who but the poet 
part both of the past and of the future. And j was it that first formed gods for us ; that ex- 
thus the poet is at once a teacher, a prophet, ! alted us to them, and brought them down 
a friend of gods and men. Howl thou , to us?” 

would’st have him descend from his height j “ My friend,” said Werner, after some re- 
to some paltry occupation? He who is fash- j fle&ion, “it has often grieved me that thou 
loned like the bird to hover round the world, | should’st strive by force to banish from thy 
to nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on buds 1 soul what thou feekst so vividly. I am 
and fruits, exchanging gayly one bough for j greatly mistaken if it were not better for 
another, he ought also to work at the plough i thee in some degree to yield to these propen - 
like an ox ; like a dog to train himself to the [ sities, than to waste thyself by the contradic- 
harness and draught ; or perhaps, tied up in a tions of so hard a piece of self-denial, and 
chain, to guard a farm-yard by his barking !” with the enjoyment of this one guiltless pleas- 
Werner, it may well be supposed, had lis- ure to renounce the enjoyment of all others.” 
tened with the greatest surprise. “All true,” “ Shall I confess it,” said the other, “and 
he rejoined, “ if men were but made like ■ wilt thou not laugh at me if I acknowledge 
birds, and though they neither spun nor j that these ideas pursue me constantly; that, 
weaved could yet spend peaceful days in j let me fly them as I will, when I explore my 
perpetual enjoyment; if, at the approach of | heart I find all my early wishes yet rooted 
winter, they could as easily betake themselves j there firmly, nay, more firmly than ever? Yet 
to distant regions, could retire before scarcity, ! what now remains for me, wretched that I 
and fortify themselves against frost.” > am? Ah ! whoever should have told me that 

“ Poets have lived so,” exclaimed Wilhelm, j the arms of my spirit, with which I was grasp- 
“ in times when true nobleness was better j ing at infinity, and hoping with certainty to 
reverenced ; and so should they ever live, j clasp something great and glorious, would so 
Sufficiently provided for within, they had j soon be crushed and smote ^in pieces; who- 
need of little from without ; the gift of com- f ever should have told me this would have 
municating lofty emotions and glorious images j brought me to despair. And yet now, -when 
to men, in melodies and words that charmed judgment has been passed against me ; now 
the ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on when she, that was to be as my divinity to 
whatever obje&s they referred to, of old en- guide me to my wishes, is gone forever, what 
raptured the world, and served the gifted as remains but that I yield up my soul to the 
a rich inheritance. At the courts of kings, bitterest woes? Oh, my brother! I will not 
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deceive you: in my secret purposes she was J Werner stood beside him in the deepest 
as the hook on which the ladder of my hopes - perplexity. He had not anticipated this fierce 
was fixed : See 1 With daring aim the mount- ebullition of feeling. More than once he had 
ing adventurer hovers in the air ; the iron ( tried to interrupt his friend, more than once 
breaks, and he lies broken and dismembered to lead the conversation elsewhere, but in 
on the earth. No, there is no hope, no com- : vain ; the current was too strong for him. It 
fort for me more 1 I will not,” he cried out, | remained that long-suffering friendship should 
springing to his feet, “ leave a single fragment again take up her office. Werner allowed the 
of these wretched papers from the flames.” , first shock of sorrow to pass over, while by 
He then seized one or two packets of them, j his silent presence he testified a pure and 
tore them up, and threw them into the fire. . honest sympathy. And thus they both re- 
Werner endeavored to restrain him, but in I mained that evening: Wilhelm sunk in the 
vain. “Let me alone!” cried Wilhelm; ; dull feeling of old sorrows; and the other 
“ what should these miserable leaves do here ? J terrified at this new outbreaking of a passion, 
To me they give neither pleasant recollections which he thought his prudent counsels and 
nor pleasant hopes. Shall they remain behind keen persuasion had long since mastered and 
to vex me to the end of my life ? Shall they destroyed. 

perhaps one day serve the world for a jest, 

instead of awakening sympathy and horror? 

Woe to me ! my doom is woe ! Now I com- CH\PTER III 

prehend the wailings of the poets, of the 

wretched whom necessity has rendered wise. After such relapses, Wilhelm usually ap- 
How long did I look upon myself as invul- | plied himself to business and aChvitv with 
nerable and invincible; and alas ! Iam now j augmented ardor; and he found it the best 
made to see that a deep and early sorrow can , means to escape the labyrinth into which he 
never heal, can never pass away; I feel that ! had again been tempted to enter. His attrac- 
I shall take it with me to my grave. No ! i tive way of treating strangers, the ease with 

not a day of my life shall escape this anguish, j which he carried on a correspondence in any 

which at last must crush me down ; and her s living language, more and more increased the 
image too shall stay with me, shall live and , hopes of his father and his trading friends ; 
die with me, the image of the worthless — < and comforted them in their sorrow for his 
oh, my friend ! if I must speak the feeling of sickness, the origin of which had not been 
my heart — the perhaps not altogether worth- ' known, and for the pause which had thus 
less ! Her situation, the crookedness of her interrupted their plan. They determined a 
destiny, have a thousand times excused her second time on Wilhelm's setting out to 
m my mind. I have been too cruel ; you : travel ; and we now find him on horseback, 

steeled me in your own cold unrelenting j with his saddle-bags behind him, exhilarated 

harshness ; you held my wavering senses cap- j by the motion and the free air, approaching 
tive, and hindered me from doing for myself ! the mountains, where he had some affairs to 
and her what I owed to both. Who knows 1 settle. 

to what a state I may have brought her ; my j He winded slowly on his path, through 

conscience by degrees presents to me, in all ! dales and over hills, with a feeling of the 

its heaviness, in what helplessness, in what ! greatest satisfaction. Overhanging cliffs, roar- 
despair I may have left her. Was it not pos- j ing brooks, moss-grown rocky walls, deep 
sible that she might clear herself? Was it not j precipices, he here saw for the first time ; yet 
possible? How many misconceptions throw 1 his earliest dreams of youth bad wandered 
the world into perplexity; how many circum- > among such regions. In these scenes, he felt 
stances may extort forgiveness for the greatest ‘ his age renewed ; all the sorrows he had 
fault ! Often dp I figure her as sitting by her- | undergone were obliterated from his soul ; 
self in silence, leaning on her elbows. ‘This,* with unbroken cheerfulness he repeated to 
she says, 4 is the faith, the love he swore to me ! ' himself passages of various poems, particu- 
With this hard stroke to end the delicious life larly of the Pastor Ftdo , which, in these soli- 
which made us one!’ ” He broke out into a j tary places, flocked in crowds into his mind, 
stream of tears, while he threw himself down j He also recollected many pieces of his own 
with his face upon the table, and wetted the ! songs, and recited them with a peculiar con- 

remaining papers with his weeping. j tentment. He peopled the world which lay 
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before him with all the forms of the past ; j go on as smoothly. At last the play-hour 
and each step into the future was to him full i came; they now waited for nothing but the 
of augury of important operations and re- } coming of the head forester, who at length 
markable events. | also arrived ; entered with a few hunters, and 

Several men, who came behind him in sue- 1 was received with the greatest reverence, 
cession, and saluted him as they passed by to j The company was then led into the play- 

continue their hasty way into the mountains, j house, formed out of a barn that lay close 

by steep footpaths, sometimes interrupted his ! upon the garden. Without any extraordinary 
thoughts without attracting his attention to taste, both seats and stage were yet decked 
themselves. At last a communicative traveller out in a cheerful and pretty way. One of the 
joined him, and explained the reason of this painters employed in the manufactory had 
general pilgrimage. formerly worked as an understrapper at the 

“At Hochdorf,” he said, “ there is a play Prince’s theatre; he had now represented 
to be aCted to-night, and the whole neighbor- | woods and streets and chambers, somewhat 
hood is gathering to see it.” rudely, it is true, yet so as to be recognized 

“ How !” cried Wilhelm. “ In these soli- for such. The piece itself they had borrowed 
tary hills, among these impenetrable forests, from a strolling company, and shaped it aright 
has theatric art sought out a place, and built according to their own ideas. As it was, it 
herself a temple ? And I am journeying to did not fail to yield some entertainment. The 
her festivities!” plot of two lovers wishing to carry off a girl 

“ You will wonder more,” said the other, from her guardian, and mutually from one an- 
“when you learn by whom the piece is to be other, produced a great variety of interesting 
played. There is in the place a large manu- situations. Being the first play our friend 
faCtory which employs many people. The pro- had witnessed for so long a time, it suggested 
pnetor, who lives, so to speak, remote from several reflections to him. It was full of ac- 
all human society, can find no better means j tion, but without any true delineation of char- 
of entertaining his workmen during winter | aCter. It pleased and delighted. Such are 

than allowing them to aCt plays. He suffers ; always the beginnings of the scenic art. The 

no cards among them, and wishes also to ! rude man is contented if he see but something 
withdraw them from all coarse rustic prac- ! going on; the man of more refinement must 
tires. Thus they pass the long evenings; and , be made to feel ; the man entirely refined de- 
to-day, being the old gentleman’s birthday, 1 sires to refleCl. 

they are giving a particular festival in honor The players he would willingly have helped 
of him.” here and there, for a very little would have 

Wilhelm came to Hochdorf, where he was made them greatly better, 
to pass the night, and alighted at the manu- His silent meditations were somewhat broken 
faCtory, the proprietor of which stood as a j in upon by the tobacco-smoke, which now 
debtor in his list. 1 began to rise in great and greater copiousness. 

When he gave his name the old man cried 1 Soon after the commencement of the piece 
in a glad surprise : “ Ay, sir, are you the son , the head forester had ht his pipe ; by and by 
of that worthy man to whom I owe so many others took the same liberty. The large dogs 
thanks; so long have owed money? Your , too, which followed these gentlemen, intro- 
good father has had so much patience with ' duced themselves in no pleasant style. At 
me, I should be a knave if I did not pay you first they had been bolted out ; but soon find- 
speedily and cheerfully. You come at the ing the back-door passage, they entered on 
proper time to see that I am fully in earnest j the stage, ran against the aCtors, and at last, 
about it.” I jumping over the orchestra, joined their mas- 

He then called out his wife, who seemed no ters, who had taken up the front seats in the 
less delighted than himself to see the youth ; i pit. 

she declared that he was very like his father, ! For afterpiece an opera was given. A poT- 
and lamented that, having such a multitude j trait, representing the old gentleman in his 
of guests already in the house, she could not bridegroom dress, stood upon an altar, hung 
lodge him for the night. i with garlands. All the players paid their rev- 

The account was clear, and quickly settled ; erence to it m the most submissive postures. 
Wilhelm put the roll of gold into his pocket, The youngest child came forward dressed in 
and wished that all his other business might white, and made a speech in verse ; by which 
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the whole family, and even the head forester 
himself, whom it brought in mind of his own 
children, were melted into tears. So ended 
the piece ; and Wilhelm could not help step- 
ping on the stage to have a closer view of the 
aCtresses, to praise them for their good per- 
formance, and give them a little counsel for 
the future. 

The remaining business, which our friend 
in the following days had to transaCt in va- 
rious quarters of the hill-country, was not all 
so pleasant, or so easy to conclude with satis- 
faction. Many of his creditors entreated for 
delay, many were uncourteous, many lied. 
In conformity with his instructions he had 
some of them to sue at law; he was thus 
obliged to seek out advocates, and give in- 
structions to them, to appear before judges, 
and to go through many other sorry duties of 
the same sort. 

His case was hardly bettered when people 
chanced to incline showing some attentions to 
him. He found very few that could in any 
way instruct him ; few with whom he could 
hope to establish a useful commercial corre- 
spondence. Unhappily, moreover, the weather 
now grew rainy, and travelling on horseback 
in this district came to be attended with in- 
sufferable difficulties. He therefore thanked 
his stars on again getting near the level coun- 
try ; and at the foot of the mountains, look- 
ing out into a fertile and beautiful plain, in- 
tersected by a smooth-flowing river, and seeing 
a cheerful little town lying on its banks all 
glittering in the sunshine, he resolved, though 
without any special business in the place, to 
pass a day or two there, that he might refresh 
both himself and his horse, which the bad 
roads had considerably injured. 


CHAPTER IV. 

On alighting at an inn, upon the market- 
place, he found matters going on very joy- 
ously, at least very stirringly. A great com- 
pany of rope-dancers, leapers and jugglers, 
having a strong man along with them, had 
just arrived with their wives and children, and 
while preparing for a grand exhibition they 
kept up a perpetual racket. They first quar- 
relled with the landlord, then with one an- 
other ; and if their contention was intolerable, 
the expressions of their satisfaction were infi- 
nitely more so. Undetermined whether he 


should go or stay, he was standing in the door 
looking at some workmen who had just begun 
to ereCt a stage in the middle of the square. 

A girl, with roses and other flowers for sale, 

; coming by, held out her basket to him, and 
; he purchased a beautiful nosegay, which, like 
j one that had a taste for these things, he tied 
! up in a different fashion, and was looking at 
| it with a satisfied air, when the window of an- 
other inn on the opposite side of the square 
; flew up, and a handsome young lady looked 
; out from it. Notwithstanding the distance, 
he observed that her face was animated by a 
pleasant cheerfulness ; her fair hair fell care- 
lessly streaming about her neck ; she seemed 
j to be looking at the stranger. In a short time 
i afterwards a boy with a white jacket and a 
| barber’s apron on came out from the door of 
I her house towards Wilhelm, saluted him, and 
j said, “ The lady at the window bids me ask 
if you will favor her with a share of your beau- 
| tiful flowers.” “ They are all at her service,” 
answered Wilhelm, giving the nosegay to this 
i nimble messenger, and making a bow to the 
! fair one, which she returned with a friendly 
! courtesy, and then withdrew from the window. 

I Amused with this small adventure, he was 
I going up-stairs to his chamber, when a young 
j creature sprang against him, and attracted his 
j attention. A short silk waistcoat with slashed 
! Spanish sleeves, tight trousers with puffs, looked 
' very pretty on the child. Its long black hair 
! was curled, and wound in locks and plaits 
' about the head. He looked at the figure 
with astonishment, and could not determine 
. whether to take it for a bov or a girl. How- 
! ever, he decided for the latter; and as the 
| child ran by he took her up in his arms, bade 
her good-day, and asked her to whom she be- 
longed, though he easily perceived that she must 
be a member of the vaulting and dancing com- 
pany lately arrived. She viewed him with a 
dark sharp side-look, as she pushed herself 
| out of his arms, and ran into the kitchen 
i without making any answer. 

! On coming up~stairs he found in the large 
parlor two men practising the small sword, or 
seeming rather to make trial which was the 
better "fencer. One of them plainly enough 
belonged to the vaulting company, the other 
had a somewhat less savage aspeCt. Wilhelm 
looked at them, and had reason to admire 
them both ; and as the black-bearded, sturdy 
contender soon afterwards forsook the place 
of aCtion, the other with extreme complai- 
sance offered Wilhelm the rapier. 
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“ If you want to take a scholar under your 1 
inspection,” said our friend, “ I am well con- 
tent to risk a few passes with you. 

Accordingly they fought together ; and al- j 
though the stranger greatly overmatched his 
new competitor, he politely kept declaring 
that it ail depended upon pra&ice ; in fact, 
Wilhelm, inferior as he was, had made it 
evident that he had got his first instructions 
from a good, solid, thoroughpaced German 

fencing-master. , , , 

Their entertainment was disturbed by the 
uproar with which the parti-colored brother- , 
hood issued from the inn, to make proclama- 
tion of the show, and awaken a desire to see 
their art, throughout the town. Preceded by 
a drum, the manager advanced on horseback ; 
he was followed by a female dancer mounted 
on a corresponding hack, and holding a child 
before her, all bedizened with ribbons and 
spangles. Next came the remainder of the 
troop on foot \ some of them carrying children 
on their shoulders in dangerous postures, yet 


smoothly and lightly ; among these the young, 
dark, black-haired figure again attracted Wil- 
helm’s notice. 

Pickleherring ran gayly up and down the 
crowding multitude, distributing his hand-bills 
with much praClical fun ; here smacking the 
lips of a girl, there breeching a boy, and 
awakening generally among the people an 
invincible desire to know more of him. 

On the painted flags the manifold science 
of the company was visibly delineated ; par- 
ticularly of a Monsieur Narciss and the Demoi- 
selle Landrinette ; both of whom, being main 
characters, had prudently kept back from the 
procession, thereby to acquire a more dignified 
consideration, and excite a greater curiosity. 

During the procession Wilhelm’s fair neigh- 
1 bor had again appeared at the window ; and 
i he di’d not fail to inquire about her of his 
new companion. This person, whom, for the 
present, we shall call Laertes, offered to take 
Wilhelm over and introduce him. “ I and 
the lady,” said he, laughing, “are two frag- 
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ments of an adfcing company that made ship- 
wreck here a short while ago. The pleasant- 
ness of the place has induced us to stay in it, 
and consume our little stock of cash in peace, 
while one of our friends is out seeking some 
situation for himself and us.” 

Laertes immediately accompanied his new 
acquaintance to Philina’s door ; where he left 
him for a moment, and ran to a shop hard by 
for a few sweetmeats. “I am sure you will 
thank me,” said he on returning, “ for pro- 
curing you so pleasant an acquaintance.’ * 

The lady came out from her room in a pair 
of tight little slippers with high heels, to give 


j them welcome. She had thrown a black 
' mantle over her, above a white neglige, not 
indeed scrupulously clean, but which, for 
that very reason, gave her a more frank and 
domestic air. Her short dress did not hide a 
pair of the prettiest feet and ankles in the 
world. 

i( You are welcome,” she cried to W ilhelm, 
** and I thank you for your charming flowers.” 
She led him into her chamber with the one 
hand, pressing the nosegay to her breast with 
! the other. Being all seated, and got into a 
! pleasant train of general talk, to which she 
1 had the art of giving a delightful turn, Laertes 




threw a handful of gingerbread-nuts into her 1 threw out money from the window, giving 
lap, and she immediately began to eat them. along with it a merry and friendly word. 

‘‘Look what a child this young gallant is!” I Scarcely had they reached the Mill, and 
she said • “ he wants to persuade you that I j ordered dinner, when a strain of music struck 
am fond of such confedionery ; and it is him- I up before the house. It was some miners 
self that cannot live without licking his lips singing various pretty songs, and accompany- 
over something of the kind.” ing their clear and shrill voices with a cithern 

“Let us confess,” replied Laertes, “that and triangle. In a short while the gathering 


in this point, as in others, you and I go hand , 
in hand. For example,” he continued, “ the 
weather is delightful to-day : what if we should 
take a drive into the country, and eat our 
dinner at the Mill?” 

“With all my heart/' said Philina; “we 
must give our new acquaintance some diver- 
sion." 

Laertes sprang out, for he never walked; 
and Wilhelm motioned to return for a minute 
to his lodgings, to have his hair put in order ; 
for at present it was all dishevelled with 
riding. “You can do it here!" she said; 
then called her little servant, and constrained 
Wilhelm in the politest manner to lay off his 
coat, to throw her powder-mantle over him, 
and to have his head dressed in her presence. 
“We must lose no time," said she: “who 
knows how short a while we may all be to- 
gether?" 

The boy, out of sulkiness and ill-nature 
more than want of skill, went on but indif- 
ferently with his task ; he pulled the hair with 
his implements, and seemed as if he would 
not soon be done. Philina more than once 
reproved him for his blunders, and at last 
sharply packed him off, and chased him to 
the door. She then undertook the business 
herself, and frizzled Wilhelm’s locks with 
great dexterity and grace; though she too 
appeared to be in no exceeding haste, but 
found always this and that to improve and 
put to rights; while at the same time she 
could not help touching his knees with hers, 
and holding her nosegay and bosom so near 
his lips that he was strongly tempted more 
than once to imprint a kiss on it. 

When Wilhelm had cleaned his brow with 
a little powder-knife, she said to him: “ Put 
it in your pocket, and think of me when you 
see it." It was a pretty knife ; the haft, of 
inlaid steel, had these friendly words wrought 


crowd had formed a ring about them; and 
our company nodded approbation to them 
from the windows. Observing this atten- 
tion they expanded their circle, and seemed 
making preparation for their grandest piece. 
After some pause, a miner stepped forward 
with a mattock in his hand ; and while the 
others played a serious tune he set himself to 
represent the aCtion of digging. 

Ere long a peasant came from among the 
crowd, and by pantomimic threats let the 
former know that he must cease and remove. 
Our company were greatly surprised at this ; 
they did not discover that the peasant was a 
miner in disguise till he opened his mouth, 
and in a sort of recitative, rebuked the other 
for daring to meddle with his field. The 
latter did not lose his composure of mind, 
but began to inform the husbandman about 
his right to break ground there, giving him 
withal some primary conceptions of miner- 
alogy. The peasant, not being master of his 
foreign terminology, asked all manner of silly 
questions; whereat the spectators, as them- 
selves more knowing, set up many a hearty 
laugh. The miner endeavored to instruct 
him ; and showed him the advantage which, 
in the long-run, would reach even him, if the 
deep-lying treasures of the land were dug out 
from their secret beds. The peasant, who at 
first had threatened his instructor with blows, 
was gradually pacified, and they parted good 
friends at last ; though it was the miner chiefly 
that got out of this contention with honor. 

“In this little dialogue," said Wilhelm, 
when seated at table, “we have a lively proof 
how useful the theatre might be to all ranks ; 
what advantage even the State might procure 
from it, if the occupations, trades and under- 
takings of men were brought upon the stage 
and presented on their praiseworthy side, m 
that point of view in which the State itself 


on it, Think of me, Wilhelm put it up, and should honor and protect them. As matters 
thanked her, begging permission at the same ■ stand we exhibit only the ridiculous side of 
time to make her a little present in return. | men: the comic poet is, as it were, but a 
At last they were in readiness. Laertes had spiteful tax-gatherer, who keeps a watchful 
brought round the coach, and they commenced eye over the errors of his fellow-subjects, and 
a very gay excursion. To every beggar Philina seems gratified when he can fix any charge 




upon them. Might it not be a worthy and | the feeling into that of lively satisfaction, 
pleasing task for a statesman to survey the j when they first singly, then in rows, and at 
natural and reciprocal influence of all classes j last all together, vaulted up into the air, 
on each other, and to guide some poet, gifted j making somersets backwards and forwards, 
with sufficient humor, in such labors as these ? A loud clapping of hands and a strong huzza 
In this way, I am persuaded, many very en- ' echoed from the whole assembly, 
tertaining, both agreeable and useful pieces, ; The general attention was next directed to 
might be executed/’ quite a different object. The children in sue- 

“ So far,” said Laertes, “as I, in wander- cession had to mount the rope; the learners 
mg about the world, have been able to ob- first, that by practising they might prolong 
serve, statesmen are accustomed merely to the spectacle, and show the difficulties of 
forbid, to hinder, to refuse; but very rarely j the art more clearly. Some men and full- 
to invite, to further, to reward. They let all ! grown women likewise exhibited their skill to 
things go along, till some mischief happens ; ! moderate advantage ; but still there was no 
then they get into a rage, and lay about them.” Monsieur Narciss, no Demoiselle Landrinette. 

“A truce with State and statesmen !” said j At last this worthy pair came forth; they 
Phihna ; “ I cannot form a notion of states- | issued from a kind of tent with red spread 
men except in periwigs ; and a periwig, wear curtains ; and, by their agreeable forms and 
it who will, always gives my fingers a spas- J glittering decorations, fulfilled the hitherto 
rnodic motion ; I could like to pluck it off , increasing hopes of the spectators. He, a 
the venerable gentleman, to skip up and down hearty knave, of middle stature, with black 
the room with it, and laugh at the baldhead.” j eyes and a strong head of hair; she, formed 
So, with a few lively songs, which she could j with not inferior symmetry, exhibited them- 
smg very beautifully, Philina cut short their 1 selves successively upon the rope, with delicate 
conversation ; and urged them to a quick movements, leaping, and singular postures, 
return homewards, that they might arrive in t Her airy lightness ; his audacity ; the exaCh- 
time for seeing the performance of the rope- tude with which they both performed their 
dancers in the evening. On the road back feats of art raised the universal satisfaction 
she continued her lavish generosity, in a style ; higher at every step and spring. The stateli- 
°f gayety reaching to extravagance ; for, at ness with which they bore themselves, the 
last, every coin belonging to herself or her seeming attentions of the rest to them, gave 
companions being spent, she threw her straw , them the appearance of king and queen of 
hat from the window to a girl, and her necker- ’ the whole troop, and all held them worthy of 
chief to an old woman, who asked her for alms, the rank. 

Philina invited both of her attendants to The animation of the people extended itself 
her own apartments; because, she said, the to the spectators at the windows; the ladies 
spectacle could be seen more conveniently looked incessantly at Narciss, the gentlemen 
fronv her windows than from theirs. ! at Landrinette. The populace hurrahed, the 

On arriving, they found the stage set up, more cultivated public could not keep from 
and the background decked with suspended clapping of the hands; Pickleherring now 
carpets. The swing-boards were already fas- could scarcely raise a laugh. A few, how- 
tened, the slack-rope fixed to posts, the tight- j ever, slunk away when some members of the 
rope bound over trestles. The square was j troop began to press through the crowd with 
moderately filled with people, and the win- j their tin plates to colleCt money, 
dows with spectators of some quality. . “They have made their purpose good, 1 

Pickleherring, with a few insipidities, at ; imagine,” said Wilhelm to Philina, who was 
which the lookers-on are generally kind j leaning over the window beside him. “ I 
enough to laugh, first prepared the meeting ! admire the ingenuity with which they have 
to attention and good humor. Some chil- ! turned to advantage even the meanest parts 
dren, whose bodies were made to exhibit the ! of their performance: out of the unskilful- 
strangest contortions, awakened astonishment j ness of their children, and exquisiteness of 
or horror ; and Wilhelm could not, without j their chief aCtors, they have made up a whole 
the deepest sympathy, see the child he had at j which at first excited our attention, and then 
the first glance felt an interest in, go through gave us very fine entertainment.” 
her fantastic positions with considerable diffi- ; The people by degrees dispersed, and the 
culty. But the merry tumblers soon changed | square had again become empty, while Philina 
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and Laertes were disputing about the forms 
and the skill of Narciss and Landrinette, and 
rallying each other on the subject at great 
length. Wilhelm noticed the wonderful child 
standing on the street near some other chil- 
dren at play ; he showed her to Philina, who, 
in her lively way, immediately called and 
beckoned to the little one, and, this not suc- 
ceeding, tripped singing down stairs, and led 
her up by the hand. 

“Here is the enigma,” said she, as she 
brought her to the door. The child stood 
upon the threshold, as if she meant again to 
run off; laid her right hand on her breast, the 
left on her brow, and bowed deeply. ** Fear 
nothing, my little dear/’ said Wilhelm, rising 
and going towards her. She viewed him with 
a doubting look, and came a few steps nearer. 

“What is thy name?” he asked. “They 
call me Mignon.” “How old art thou?” 
“No one has counted.” “Who was thy 
father?” “ The Great Devil is dead.” 

“Weill this is angular enough,” said 
Philina. They asked her a few more ques- 
tions; she gave her answers in a kind of 
broken German, and with a strangely solemn 
manner, every time laying her hands on her 
breast and brow, and bowing deeply. 

Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with look- 
ing at her. His eyes and his heart were irre- 


j sistibly attracted by the mysterious condition 
! of this being. He reckoned her about twelve 
; or thirteen years of age; her body was well 
! formed, only her limbs gave promise of a 
i stronger growth, or else announced a stunted 
; one. Her countenance was not regular, but 
striking; her brow full of mystery; her nose 
extremely beautiful ; her mouth, although it 
seemed too closely shut foT one of her age, 

, and though she often threw it to a side, had 
yet an air of frankness, and was very lovely. 

. Her brownish complexion could scarcely be 
: discerned through the paint. This form 
stamped itself deeply in Wilhelm’s soul; he 
kept looking at her earnestly, and forgot the 
i present scene in the multitude of his reflec- 
tions. Philina waked him from his half- 
dream by holding out the remainder of her 
sweetmeats to the child, and giving her a sign 
j to go away. She made her little bow as for- 
! merly, and darted like lightning through the 
| door. 

As the time drew on when our new friends 
' had to part for the evening, they planned a 
I fresh excursion for the morrow. They purposed 
! now to have their dinner at a neighboring 
j Jagerhaus. Before taking leave of Laertes, 
1 Wilhelm said many things in Philina’s praise, 
| to which the other made only brief and care- 
i less answers. 





Next morning, having once more exercised 
themselves in fencing for an hour, they went 
over to Philina’s lodging, towards which they 
had seen their expected coach passing by. 
But how surprised was Wilhelm when the 
coach seemed altogether to have vanished ; 
and how much more so when Philina was 
not to be found at home! She had placed 
herself in the carriage, they were told, with 
a couple of strangers who had come that 
morning, and was gone with them. Wilhelm 
had been promising himself some pleasant 
entertainment from her company, and could 
not hide his irritation. Laertes, on the other 
hand, but laughed at it, and cried ; “I love 
her for this : it looks so like herself ! Let us, 
however, go diredtty to the Jagerhaus: be 
Philina where she pleases, we will not lose 
our promenade on her account.” 

As Wilhelm, while they walked, continued 
censuring the inconsistency of such conduct, ' 
Laertes said: “I cannot reckon it inconsis- I 
tent so long as one keeps faithful to his char- 
acter. If this Philina plans you anything, or 
promises you anything, she does it under the 
tacit condition that it shall be quite conve- 
nient for her to fulfil her plan, to keep her 
promise. She gives willingly ; but you must 
ever hold yourself in readiness to return her 
gifts. n 

“That seems a singular character,* ’ said 
Wilhelm. 

“Anything but singular; only she is not 
a hypocrite. I like her on that account. 
Yes, I am her friend, because she represents 
the sex so truly, which I have so much cause 
to hate. To me she is another genuine Eve, 
the great mother of womankind ; so are they 
all, only they will not all confess it.” 

With abundance of such talk, in which 
Laertes very vehemently exhibited his spleen 
against the fair sex, without, however, giving 
any cause for it, they arrived at the forest ; 
mto which Wilhelm entered in no joyful 
mood, the speeches of Laertes having again 
revived in him the memory of his relation to 
Mariana. Not far from a shady well, among 
some old and noble trees, they found Philina 
sitting by herself at a stone table. Seeing 
them she struck up a merry song ; and, when ! 
Laertes asked for her companions, she cried 
out : “I have already cozened them, I have 
already had my laugh at them, and sent them j 
a travelling, as they deserved. By the way j 
hither I had put to proof their liberality ; and 
finding that they were a couple of your close - 


I fisted gentry, I immediately determined to 
. have amends of them. On arriving at the 
, inn they asked the waiter what was to be 
j had. He, with his customary glibness of 
; tongue, reckoned over all that could be found 
| in the house, and more than could be found. 
I noticed their perplexity ; they looked at one 
another, stammered, and inquired about the 
cost. 4 What is the use of all this studying?’ 
said I ; 4 the table is the lady’s business ; allow 
me to manage it.’ I immediately began order- 
ing a most unconscionable dinner, for which 
many necessary articles would require to be 
sent for from the neighborhood. The waiter, 
of whom, by a wry mouth or two, I had made 
a confidant, at last helped me out ; and so, 
by the image of a sumptuous feast, tor- 
tured them to such a degree that they fairly 
determined on having a walk in the forest, 
from which I imagine we shall look with clear 
eyes if we see them come back. I have 
laughed a quarter of an hour for my own 
behoof; I shall laugh forever when I think 
of the looks they had.” At table, Laertes 
told of similar adventures : they got into the 
track of recounting ludicrous stones, mistakes 
and dexterous cheats. 

A young man, of their acquaintance from 
the town, came gliding through the wood 
with a book in his hand ; he sat down by 
them, and began praising the beauty of the 
place. He dire<5ted their attention to the 
murmuring of the brook, to the waving of the 
boughs, to the checkered lights and shadows, 
and the music of the birds. Philina com- 
| menced a little song of the cuckoo, which 
did not seem at all to exhilarate the man of 
! taste : he very soon made his compliments 
J and went on. 

“ Oh, that I might never hear more of 
nature, and scenes of nature!” cried Philina, 
so soon as he was gone : 44 there is nothing 
in the world more intolerable than to hear 
people reckon up the pleasures you enjoy. 
When the day is bright you go to walk, as 
to dance when you hear & tune played. But 
who would think a moment on the music or 
the weather? It is the dancer that interests 
us, not the violin ; and to look upon a pair 
of bright black eyes is the life of a pair of 
blue ones. But what on earth have we to do 
with wells, and brooks, and old rotten lin- 
dens ?” She was sitting opposite to Wilhelm ; 
and while speaking so she looked into his eyes 
with a glance which he could not hinder from 
piercing at least to the very door of his heart. 
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“You are right,” replied he, not without 
embarrassment ; “ man is ever the most inter- 
esting object to man, and perhaps should be 
the only one that interests. Whatever else 
surrounds us is but the element in which we 
jive, or else the instrument which we employ. 
The more we devote ourselves to such things, 
the more we attend to and feel concern m 
them, the weaker will our sense of our own 
dignity become, the weaker our feelings for 
society. Men who put a great value on gar- 
dens, buildings, clothes, ornaments, or any 
other sort of property, grow less social and 
pleasant ; they lose sight of their brethren, 
whom very few can succeed in colledling 
about them and entertaining. Have you not 
observed it on the stage ? A good a£tor makes 
us very soon forget the awkwardness and mean- 
ness of paltry decorations ; but a splendid the- 
atre is the very thing which first makes us truly 
feel the want of proper a£tors.” 

After dinner Philma sat down among the 
long overshaded grass, and commanded both 
her friends to fetch her flowers m great quan- 
tities. She wreathed a complete garland, and 
put it round her head : it made her look ex- 
tremely charming. The flowers were still 
sufficient for another; this too she plaited, 
while both the young men sat beside her. 
When at last, amid infinite mirth and sport- 
fulness, it was completed, she pressed it on 
Wilhelm's head with the greatest dignity, and 
shifted the posture of it more than once till 
it seemed to her properly adjusted. “And 
I, it appears, must go empty,” said Laertes. 

“ Not by any means ; you shall not have 
reason to complain,” replied Phiiina, taking 
off the garland from her own head and put- 
ting it on his. 

“If we were rivals,” said Laertes, “we 
might now dispute very warmly which of us 
stood higher in thy favor.” 

“And the more fools you,” said she, while 
she bent herself towards him, and offered him 
her lips to kiss ; and then immediately turned 
round, threw her arm about Wilhelm, and be- 
stowed a kind salute on him also. “Which 
of them tastes best?” said she, archly. 

“Surprisingly!” exclaimed Laertes: “it 
seems as if nothing else had e\er such a tang 
of wormwood in it.” 

“As little wormwood,” she replied, “as 
any gift that a man may enjoy without envy 
and without conceit. But now%” cried she, 
“ I should like to have an hour's dancing, 
and after that we must look to our vaulters. 1 * 


Accordingly they went into the house, and 
there found music in readiness. Phihna was 
a beautiful dancer; she animated both her 
companions. Nor was Wilhelm without skill ; 
but he wanted careful practice — a defect which 
his two friends voluntarily took charge of 
remedying. 

In these amusements the time passed on 
insensibly ; it was already late when they re- 
turned. The rope-dancers had commenced 
their operations. A multitude of people had 
again assembled in the square ; and our 
friends, on alighting, were struck by the ap- 
pearance of a tumult in the crowd, occasioned 
by a throng of men lushing towards the door 
of the inn, which Wilhelm had now turned 
his face to. He sprang forward to see what 
it was ; and pressing through the people he 
was struck with horror to observe the master 
of the rope-dancing company dragging poor 
Mignon by the hair out of the house, and un- 
mercifully beating her little body with the 
handle of a whip. 

Wilhelm darted on the man like lightning, 
and seized him by the collar. “ Quit the 
child!” he cried in a furious tone, “or one 
of us shall never leave this spot;” and, so 
speaking, he grasped the fellow by the throat 
with a force which only rage could have lent 
him. The showman, on the point of choking, 
let go the child, and endeavored to defend 
himself against his new assailant. But some 
people, who had felt compassion for Mignon, 
yet had not dared to begin a quarrel for her, 
now laid hold of the rope-dancer, wrenched 
his whip away, and threatened him with great 
fierceness and abuse. Being now reduced to 
the weapons of his mouth, he began bulking 
and cursing horribly : the lazy, worthless 
urchin, he said, would not do her duty; re- 
fused to perform the egg-dance, which he had 
promised to the public; he would beat her 
to death, and no one should hinder him. 
He tried to get loose and seek the child, who 
had crept away among the crowd. Wilhelm 
held him back, and said sternly ; “You shall 
neither see nor touch her, till you have ex- 
plained before a magistrate where you stole 
her. I will pursue you to every extremity ; 
you shall not escape me.” These words, which 
Wilhelm uttered in heat, without thought or 
purpose, out of some vague feeling, or, if 
you will, out of inspiration, soon brought the 
raging showman to composure. “ What have 
I to do with the useless brat?” cried he. 
“Pay me what her clothes cost, and make 
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of her what you please ; we shall settle it 
to-night” And, being liberated, he made 
haste to resume his interrupted operations, 
and to calm the irritation of the public by 
some striking displays of his craft. 

So soon as all was still again, Wilhelm com- 
menced a search for Mignon, whom, however, 
he could nowhere find. Some said they had 
seen her on the street, others on the roofs of 
the adjoining houses ; but, after seeking un- 
successfully in all quarters, he was forced to 
Content himself, and wait to see if she would 
not again turn up of herself. 

In the meantime, Narciss had come into 
the house, and Wilhelm set to question him 
about the birthplace and history of the child. 
Monsieur Narciss knew nothing about these 
things ; for he had not long been in the com- 
pany : but in return he recited, with much 
volubility and levity, various particulars of 
his own fortune. Upon Wilhelm’s wishing 
him joy of the great approbation he had 
gained, Narciss expressed himself as if ex- 
ceedingly indifferent on that point. “ People 
laugh at us,” he said, “and admire our feats 
of skill ; but their admiration does nothing 
for us. The master has to pay us, and may 
raise the funds where he pleases.” He then 
took his leave, and was setting off in great 
haste. 

At the question. Whither he was bent so 
fast ? the dog gave a smile, and admitted that 
his figure and talents had acquired for him a 
more solid species of favor than the huzzaing 
of the multitude. He had been invited by 
some young ladies, who desired much to be- 
come acquainted with him, and he was afraid 
it would be midnight before he could get all 
his visits over. He proceeded with the great- 
est candor to detail his adventures ; he would 
have given the names of his patronesses, their 
streets and houses, had not Wilhelm waived 
such indiscretion, and politely dismissed him. 

Laertes had meanwhile been entertaining 
Landrinette ; he declared that she was fully 
worthy to be and to remain a woman. 

Our friend next proceeded to his bargain 
with the showman for Mignon. Thirty crowns 
was the price set upon her ; and for this sum 
the black-bearded hot Italian entirely surren- 
dered all his claims: but of her history, or 
parentage, he would discover nothing; only 
that she had fallen into his hands at the death 
of his brother, who, by reason of his admira- 
ble skill, had usually been named the Great 
Devil. 


J < Next morning was chiefly spent in search- 
ing for the child. It was in vam that they 
rummaged every hole and corner of the house 
; and neighborhood : the child had vanished, 
- and Wilhelm was afraid she might have leaped 
: into some pool of water, or destroyed herself 
I in some other way, 

Philina's charms could not dissipate his 

* inquietude ; he passed a dreary thoughtful 
| day. Nor at evening could the utmost efforts 
| of the tumblers and dancers, exerting all their 
! powers to gratify the public, divert the cur- 
j rent of his thoughts, or clear away the clouds 
; from his mind. 

i By the concourse of people flocking from 
j all places round, the numbers had greatly in- 
j creased on this occasion ; the general appro- 
bation was like a snowball rolling itself into 
| a monstrous size. The feat of leaping over 
' swords, and through the cask with paper ends, 
made a great sensation. The Strong Man, 
too, produced a universal feeling of mingled 
! astonishment and horror, when he laid his 
head and feet on a couple of separate stools, 
and then allowed some sturdy smiths to place 
a stithy on the unsupported part of his body, 

( and hammer a horseshoe till it was completely 
, made by means of it. 

The Hercules’ Strength, as they called it, 
was a no less wonderful affair. A row of men 
stood up; then another row upon their should- 
ers; then women and young lads, supported 
| in like manner on the second row; so that 
finally a living pyramid was formed, the peak 
being ornamented by a child, placed on its 
head, and dressed out in the shape of a ball 
and weather-vane. Such a sight, never wit- 
| nessed in those parts before, gave a worthy 
: termination to the whole performance. Nar- 
ciss and Landrinette were then borne in lit- 
j ters, on the shoulders of the rest, along the 
1 chief streets of the town, amid the triumphant 
| shouts of the people. Ribbons, nosegays, 
i silks, were thrown upon them ; all pressed to 

• get a sight of them. Each thought himself 
! happy if he could behold them, and be hon- 
! ored with a look of theirs. 

, “What a<5tor, what author, nay, what man 
of any class, would not regard himself as on 
the summit of his wishes, could he, by a noble 
saying or a worthy action, produce so univer- 
sal an impression ? What a precious emotion 
1 would it give, if one could disseminate gen- 
i erous, exalted, manly feelings with ele&ric 
( force and speed, and rouse assembled thou- 
; sands into such rapture, as these people, by 
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their bodily alertness, have done! If one 
could communicate to thronging multitudes a 
fellow-feeling in all that belongs to man, by 
the portraying of happiness and misery, of 
wisdom and folly, nay, of absurdity and silli- 
ness; could kindle and thrill their inmost 
souls, and set their stagnant nature into move- 
ment, free, vehement and pure!” So said 
our friend ; and as neither Laertes nor Philina 
showed any disposition to take part in such a 
strain, he entertained himself with these dar- 
ling speculations, walking up and down the 
streets nil late at night, and again pursuing, 
with all the force and vivacity of a liberated 
imagination, his old desire to have all that was 
good and noble and great embodied and 
shown forth by the theatric art. 


CHAPTER V. 

Next morning, the rope-dancers, not with- 
out much parade and bustle, having gone 
away, Mignon immediately appeared, and 
came into the parlor as Wilhelm and Laertes 
were busy fencing. “ Where hast thou been 
hid ?’ 1 said Wilhelm in a friendly tone. “ Thou 
hast given us a deal of anxiety.” The child 
looked at him, and answered nothing. “ Thou 
art ours now,” cried Laertes, “ we have bought 
thee.” “ For how much?” inquired the child 
quite coolly. “For a hundred ducats,” said 
the other; “pay them again, and thou art 
free.” “Is that very much?” she asked. 
“Oh, yes! thou must now be a good child.” 
“I will try,” she said. 

From that moment she observed stridlly 


i what services the waiter had to do for both 
( her friends ; and after the next day, she would 
I not any more let him enter the room. She 
; persisted in doing everything herself; and 
I accordingly went through her duties, slowly 
i indeed, and sometimes awkwardly, yet com- 
! pletely and with the greatest care. 

{ She was frequently observed going to a 
j- basin of water, and washing her face with 
! such diligence and violence that she almost 
i wore the skin from her cheeks; till Laertes, 

1 by dint of questions and reproofs, learned 
1 that she was striving by all means to get the 
paint from her skin; and that, in her zealous 
; endeavors towards this objedt, she had mis- 
taken the redness produced by rubbing for the 
most obdurate dye. They set her right on 
this point, and she ceased her efforts; after 
which, having come again to her natural state, 
she exhibited a fine brown complexion, beau- 
i tiful, though sparingly intermingled with red. 
j The siren charms of Philina, the mysterious 
| presence of the child, produced more impres- 
sion on our friend than he liked to confess; 

J he passed several days in that strange society, 

; endeavoring to elude self-reproaches by a dil- 
! igent pradtice of fencing and dancing — accom- 
S plishments which he believed might not again 
be put within his reach so conveniently. 

I It was with great surprise, and not without 
a certain satisfaction, that he one day observed 
Herr Melina and his wife alight at the inn. 

! After the first glad salutation, they inquired 
about “the lady-manager and the other ac- 
tors;” and learned, with astonishment and 
| terror, that the lady-manager had long since 
I gone away, and her adlors, to a very few, dis- 
! persed themselves about the country. 
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This couple, subsequently to their marriage, 
in which, as we know, our friend did his best 
to serve them, had been travelling about in 
various quarters, seeking an engagement, with- 
out finding any ; and had at last been directed 
to this little town by some persons who met 
them on their journey, and said there was a 
good theatre in the place. 

Melina by no means pleased the lively 
Laertes, when introduced to him, any more 
than his wife did Philina. Both heartily 
wished to be rid of these new-comers; and 
Wilhelm could inspire them with no favorable 
feelings on the subjedt, though he more than 
once assured them that the Melinas were very 
worthy people. 

Indeed, the previous merry life of our three 
adventurers was interfered with by this ex- 
tension of their society, in more ways than 
one. Melina had taken up his quarters in the 
inn where Philina stayed, and he very soon 
began a system of cheapening and higgling. 
He would have better lodging, more sump- , 
tuous diet, and readier attendance, for a ; 
smaller charge. In a short while, the land- 
lord and waiter showed very rueful looks ; for 
whereas the others, to get pleasantly along, 
had expressed no discontent with anything, 
and paid instantly, that they might avoid j 
thinking longer of payment, Melina now in- | 
sisted on regulating every meal, and investi- i 
gating its contents beforehand; a species of 
service for which Philina named him, vrithout 
scruple, a ruminating animal. 

Yet more did the merry girl hate Melina’s 
wife. Frau Melina was a young woman not 
without culture, but wofully defective in soul 
and spirit. She could declaim not badly, 
and kept declaiming constantly; but it was 
easy to observe that her performances were 
little more than recitations of words. She 
labored a few detached passages, but never 
could express the feeling of the whole. Withal, 
however, she was seldom disagreeable to any 
one, especially to men. On the contrary, 
people who enjoyed her acquaintance com- 
monly ascribed to her a fine understanding; 
for she was what might be called a kind of 
spiritual chameleon > or taker- on* Any friend 
whose favor she had need of, she could flatter , 

— — I 

* Anempfinderin (feeler-by, feeler-according-to) is 
the new untranslatable word poorly paraphrased so. 

A new German word, first used here, the Hke of which 
might be useful in all languages, for it designates a class 
of persons extant in all countries. — Ed, I 


with peculiar adroitness; could give in to his 
ideas so long as she could understand them ; 
and, when they went beyond her own horizon, 
could hail with ecstasy such new and brilliant 
visions. She understood well when to speak 
and when to keep silence ; and, though her 
disposition was not spiteful, she could spy out 
with great expertness where another’s weak 
side lay. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I Melina, in the meantime, had been making 
strict inquiry about the wrecks of the late 
theatrical establishment. The wardrobe, as 
well as decorations, had been pawned with 
some traders; and a notary had been em- 
powered, under certain conditions, to dispose 
of them by sale, should purchasers occur. 
Melina wished to see this ware ; and he took 
\\ ilheim with him. No sooner was the room 
opened than our friend felt towards its con- 
tents a kind of inclination, which he would 
not confess to himself. Sad as was the state 
of the blotched and tarnished decorations ; 
little showy as the Turkish and Pagan gar- 
ments, the old farce-coats for men and women, 
the cowls for enchanters, priests and Jew's, 
might be, he was not able to exclude the feel- 
ing, that the happiest moments of his life bad 
been spent in a similar magazine of frippery. 
Could Melina have seen into his heart, he 
would have urged him more pressinglv to lay 
I out a sum of money in liberating these scat- 
; tered fragments, in furbishing them up, and 
i again combining them into a beautiful w'hole. 

| 1 * What a happy man could I be,” cried 
Melina, “had I but two hundred crowns, to 
get into my hands, for a beginning, these fun- 
damental necessaries of a theatre ! How' soon 
should I get up a little playhouse that w'ould 
! draw contributions from the towm and neigh - 
i borhood, and maintain us all!” Wilhelm was 
| silent. They left these treasures of the stage 
| to be again locked up, and both went away in 
a reflediive mood. 

I Thenceforth Melina talked of nothing else 
! but projedls and plans for setting up a theatre, 
and gaining profit by it. He tried to interest 
Philina and Laertes in his schemes ; and pro- 
posals were made to Wilhelm about advancing 
money, and taking them as his security. On 
this occasion, Wilhelm first clearly perceived 
that he was lingering too long here : he ex- 
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cused himself, and set about making prepara- CHAPTER VIL 

tions for departure. i 

In the meantime, Mignon’s form and man- Our party was now again collected; and 
ner of existence was growing more attractive Philina, who always kept a sharp lookout on 
to him every day. In her whole system of every horse or carriage that passed by, ex- 
proceedmgs there was something very singu- claimed, with great eagerness: “ Our Pedant ! 
lar. She never walked up or down the stairs, Here comes our dearest Pedant 1 Who the 
but jumped. She would spring along by the deuce is it he has with him?” Speaking thus, 
railing, and before you were aware would be she beckoned at the window, and the vehicle 
sitting quietly above on the landing. Wil- ; drew up. 

helm had observed, also, that she had a dif- A woful-looking genius, whom, by his 
ferent sort of salutation for each individual, j shabby coat of grayish browm, and his ill- 
For himself, it had of late been with her arms i conditioned lower garments, you must have 
crossed upon her breast. Often for the whole j taken for some unprosperous preceptor, of 
day she was mute. At times she answered I the sort that moulder in our universities, now 
\arious questions more freely, yet always j descended from the carriage, and, taking off 
strangely; so that you could not determine ' his hat to salute Philina, discovered an ill- 
whether it was caused by shrewd sense, or ! powdered but yet very stiff periwig, while 
ignorance of the language; for she spoke Philina threw a hundred kisses of the hand 
in broken German, interlaced with French i towards him. 

and Italian. In Wilhelm's service she was I As Philina* s chief enjoyment lay in loving 
indefatigable, and up before the sun. On I one class of men, and being loved by them, 
the other hand, she vanished early m the | so there was a second and hardly inferior sat- 
evening, went to sleep m a little room upon ! isfaChon, wherewith she entertained herself 
the bare floor, and could not by any means j is frequently as possible ; and this consisted 
be induced to take a bed or even a palliasse, in hoodwinking and passing jokes upon the 
He often found her washing herself. Her j other class, whom at such moments she hap- 
clothes, too, were kept scrupulously clean, ! pened not to love; all which she could ac- 
though nearly all about her was quilted two ! complish in a very sprightly style, 
or three plies thick. Wilhelm was moreover j Amid the flourish which she made in receiv- 
told that she went every morning early to ing this old friend, no attention was bestowed 
hear mass. He followed her on one occasion, upon the rest who followed him. Yet among 
and saw her kneeling down with a rosary in , the party were an oldish man and tw T o young 
a corner of the church, and praying devoutly, girls, whom Wilhelm thought he knew r . Ac- 
She did not observe him ; and he returned cordingly it turned out that he had often seen 
home, forming many a conjecture about this i them all, some years ago, in a company then 
appearance, \et unable to arrive at any prob- , playing in his native town. The daughters 
able conclusion. j had grown since that period ; the old man 

A new^ application from Melina for a sum of was little altered. He commonly enaCted 
money to redeem the often-mentioned stage- those good-hearted boisterous old gentlemen, 
apparatus, caused Wilhelm to think more seri- , whom the German theatre is never without, 
ously than ever about setting off. He proposed and whom, in common life, one also fre- 
WTitmg to his people, wdio for a long time quently enough falls in with. For as it is 
had heard no tidings of him, by the very , the character of our countrymen to do good, 
earliest post. He accordingly commenced a j and cause it, without pomp or circumstance, 
letter to Werner , and had advanced a con- so they seldom consider that there is likewise 
siderable way w T ith the history of his adven- 1 a mode of doing w f hat is right with grace and 
tures, in recounting wdiich he had more than dignity ; more frequently, indeed, they yield 
once unintentionally swerved a little from the 1 to the spirit of contradiction, and fall into 
truth, wdien, to his vexation and surprise, he the error of deforming their dearest virtue b> 
observed, upon the back of his sheet, some a surly mode of putting it in practice, 
verses w’hich he had been copying from his i Such parts our aCtor could play very well ; 
album for Madam Melina. Out of humor at 1 and he played them so often and exclusive! \ 
this mistake, he tore the paper in pieces, and that he had himself taken up the same turn 
put off repeating his confession till the next j of proceeding in his ordinary life, 
post-day. [ On recognizing him, Wilhelm was seized 
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with a strong commotion : he recollected how 
often he had seen this man on the stage with 
his beloved Mariana : he still heard him scold- 
ing, still heard the small soothing voice, with 
which in many characters she had to meet his 
rugged temper. 

The first anxious question put to the stran- 
gers, Whether they had heard of any situation 
in their travels ? was answered, alas, with No ; 
and to complete the information it was further 
added, that all the companies they had fallen 
in with were not only supplied with aCtors, 
but many of them were afraid lest, on account 
of the approaching war, they should be forced 
to separate. Old Boisterous, with his daugh- 
ters, moved by spleen and love of change, 
had given up an advantageous engagement ; 
then meeting with the Pedant by the way, 
they had hired a carriage to come hither ; 
where, as they found, good counsel was still 
dear, needful to have, and difficult to get. 

The time while the rest were talking very 
keenly of their circumstances Wilhelm spent 
in thought. He longed to speak in private 
with the old man ; he wished and feared to 
hear of Mariana, and felt himself in the great- 
est disquietude. 

The pretty looks of the stranger damsels 
could not call him from his dream ; but a 
war of words which now arose awakened his 
attention. It was Friedrich, the fair-haired 
boy, who used to attend Philina, stubbornly 
refusing on this occasion to cover the table 
and bring up dinner. “ I engaged to serve 
you,” he cried; “but not to wait on every- 
body.” They fell into a hot contest. Philina 
insisted that he should do his duty ; and as 
he obstinately refused, she told him plainly 
he might go about his business. 

“ You think, perhaps, I cannot leave you !” 
cried he, sturdily ; then went to pack up his 
bundle, and soon hastily quitted the house. 

“Go, Mignon,” said Philina, “and get us 
what we want : tell the waiter, and help him 
to attend us. ’ * 

Mignon came before Wilhelm, and asked 
m her laconic way: “Shall I? May I?” 
To which Wilhelm answered : “ Do all that 
the lady bids thee, child.” 

She accordingly took charge of everv thing, 
and waited on the guests the whole evening, 
with the utmost carefulness. After dinner 
Wilhelm proposed to have a walk with the 
old man alone. Succeeding in this, after 
many questions about his late wanderings, the 
conversation turned upon the former com- 


pany, and Wilhelm hazarded a question touch- 
ing Mariana. 

“ Do not speak to me of that despicable 
creature,” cried the old man ; “ I have sworn 
to think of her no more.” Terrified at this 
speech, Wilhelm felt still more embarrassed, 
as the old man proceeded to vituperate her 
fickleness and wantonness. Most gladly would 
our friend have broken off the conversation ; 
but now it was impossible ; he was obliged to 
undergo the 'whole tumultuous effusions of this 
strange old gentleman. 

“I am ashamed,” continued he, “that I 
felt such a friendship for her. Yet had you 
known the girl better you would excuse me. 
She was so pretty, so natural and good, so 
pleasing, in every sense so tolerable, I could 
never have supposed that ingratitude and im- 
pudence were to prove the chief features of 
her character.” 

Wilhelm had nerved himself to hear the 
worst of her; when all at once he observed, 
with astonishment, that the old man’s tones 
grew milder, his voice faltered, and he took 
out his handkerchief to dry the tears, which 
at last began to trickle down his cheeks. 

“ What is the matter wnth you ?” cried Wil- 
helm. “ What is it that suddenly so changes 
the current of your feelings ? Conceal it not 
from me. I take a deeper interest in the fate 
of this girl than vou suppose. Only tell me 
aU.” 

“ I have not much to say,” replied the old 
man, again taking up his earnest angry tone. 
“ I have suffered more from her than I shall 
ever forgive. She had ahvavs a kind of trust 
in me. I loved her as my own daughter ; in- 
deed, while my wife lived, I had formed a 
resolution to take the creature to my own 
house, and save her from the hands of that 
old crone, from whose guidance I boded no 
good. But my wife died, and the project 
went to nothing. 

“About the end of our stay in your native 
town, it is not quite three years ago, I noticed 
a visible sadness about her. I questioned her, 
but she evaded me. At last we set out on our 
journey. She travelled in the same coach 
with me ; and I soon observed, what she her- 
self did not long deny, that she was with 
child, and suffering the greatest terror lest our 
manager might turn her off. In fact, m a 
short while he did make the discovery, imme- 
diately threw up her contract, which at any 
rate was only for six weeks, paid off her ar- 
rears, and, in spite of all entreaties, left her 





behind in the miserable inn of a little vil- I had sent to pay the expenses of her lying-in. 
lage. O ! the treachery and the fickleness of women 

“ Devil take all wanton jilts V* cried the old are rightly matched, to get a comfortable liv- 
rnan, with a splenetic tone, “and especially ing for themselves, and to give an honest fel* 
this one, that has spoiled me so many hours of low many heavy hours . 99 
my life ! Why should I keep talking how I 

myself took charge of her, what I did for her, 

what I spent on her, how in absence I pro- 
vided for her? I would rather throw my CHAPTER VIII 

purse into the ditch, and spend my time in 

nursing mangy whelps, than ever more bestow Wilhelm’s feelings on returning home after 
the smallest care on such a thing. Pshaw ! at this conversation may be easily conceived, 
first I got letters of thanks, notice of places All his old wounds had been tom up afresh ; 
she was staying at, and finally no word at all ; and the sentiment, that Mariana was not 
not even an acknowledgment for the money wholly unworthy of his love, had again been 
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brought to life. The interest which the old 
man had shown about her fate, the praises he 
gave her against his will, displayed her again 
in all her attractiveness. Nay, even the bitter 
accusations brought against her contained 
nothing that could lower her in Wilhelm’s es- 
timation, for he as well as she was guilty in all 
her aberrations. Nor did even her final si- 
lence seem greatly blamable ; it rather inspired 
him with mournful thoughts. He saw her as 
a frail, ill-succored mother, wandering help- 
lessly about the world ; wandering perhaps 
with his own child. What he knew, and what 
he knew not, awoke in him the most painful 
emotions. 

Mignon had been waiting for him ; she 
lighted him up-stairs. On setting down the 
light she begged that he would allow her that 
evening to compliment him with a piece of 
her art. He would rather have declined this, 
particularly as he knew not what it was ; but 
he had not the heart to refuse anything this ; 
kind creature wished. After a little while she j 
again came in. She carried a little carpet j 
below her arm, which she then spread out 
upon the floor. Wilhelm said she might pro- s 
ceed. She thereupon brought four candles, I 
and placed one upon each corner of the car- 
pet. A little basket of eggs which she next 
carried in made her purpose clearer. Care- 
fully measuring her steps, she then walked to 
and fro on the carpet, spreading out the eggs 
m certain figures and positions : which done, 
she called in a man that was waiting in the 
house, and could play on the violin. He re- 
tired with his instrument into a corner ; she 
tied a band about her eyes, gave a signal, and, 
like a piece of wheel- work set a-going, she 
began moving the same instant as the music, 
accompanying her beats and the notes of the 
tune with the strokes of a pair of castanets. , 

Lightly, nimbly, and with hair-breadth ac- | 
curacy, she carried on the dance. She skipped j 
so sharply and surely along between the eggs, j 
and trod so closely down beside them, that I 
you would have thought every instant she ■ 
must trample one of them in pieces, or kick 
the rest away in her rapid turns. By no 
means ! She touched no one of them, though 
winding herself through their mazes with all 
kinds of steps, wide and narrow ; nay, even 
#ith leaps, and at last half kneeling. 

Constant as the movement of a clock, she j 
ran her course ; and the strange music, at ! 
each repetition of the tune, gave a new im- • 
pulse to the dance ; recommencing and again 


j rushing off as at first. Wilhelm was quite led 
^ away by this singular spe&acle ; he forgot his 
! cares; he followed every movement of the 
dear little creature, and felt surprised to see 
how finely her character unfolded itself as she 
proceeded in the dance. 

Rigid, sharp, cold, vehement and in soft 
postures, stately rather than attractive; such 
was the light in which it showed her. At this 
moment he experienced at once all the emo- 
tions he had ever felt for Mignon . He longed 
to incorporate this forsaken being with his 
own heart ; to take her in his arms, and with 
a father’s love to awaken in her the joy of 
! existence. 

The dance being ended she rolled the eggs 
together softly with her foot into a little heap, 
left none behind, harmed none ; then placed 
herself beside it, taking the bandage from her 
eyes, and concluding her performance with a 
little bow. 

Wilhelm thanked her for having executed, 
so prettily and unexpectedly, a dance he had 
long wished to see. He patted her; was 
sorry she had tired herself so much. He 
promised her a new suit of clothes ; to which 
she vehemently replied, “ Thy color ! ” This, 

, too, he promised her, though not well know- 
| ing what she meant by it. She then lifted up 
j the eggs, took the carpet under her arm, 

; asked if he wanted anything further, and 
! skipped out of the door. 

I The musician, being questioned, said that 
j for some time she had taken much trouble in 
; often singing over the tune of this dance, the 
well-known* fandango, to him, and training 
him till he could play it accurately. For his 
labor she had likewise offered him some 
money, which, however, he would not accept. 


CHAPTER IX. 

After a restless night, which our friend 
spent, sometimes waking, sometimes oppressed 
with unpleasant dreams, seeing Mariana now 
in all her beauty, now in woful case, at one 
time with a child on her arm, then soon be- 
reaved of it, the morning had scarcely dawned 
when Mignon entered with a tailor. She 
brought some gray cloth and blue taffeta, sig- 
nifying in her own way that she wished to 
have a new jacket and sailor’s trousers, such 
as she had seen the boys of the town wearing, 
with blue cuffs and tyers. 
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Since the loss of Mariana, Wilhelm had laid 
aside all gay colors. He had used himself to 
gray, the garment of the shades; and only 
perhaps a sky-blue lining, or little collar of 
that dye, in some degree enlivened his sober 
garb. Mignon, eager to wear his colors, hur- 
ried on the tailor, who engaged to have his 
work soon ready. 

The exercise in dancing and fencing w^hich 
our friend took this day with Laertes did not 
prosper in their hands. Indeed, it was soon 
interrupted by Melina, who came to show 
them circumstantially how a little company 
was now of itself colledled, sufficient to exhibit 
plays in abundance. He renewed the pro- 
posal that Wilhelm should advance a little 
money for setting them in motion; which, 
however, Wilhelm still declined. 

Ere long Philina and the girls came in, 
racketing and laughing as usual. They had 
now devised a fresh excursion ; for change of 
place and objeCts was a pleasure after which 
they always longed. To eat daily in a differ- 
ent spot was their highest wish. On this oc- 
casion they proposed a sail. 

The boat in which they were to sail down 
the pleasant windings of the river had already 


been engaged by the Pedant. Philina urged 
them on : the party did not linger, and were 
soon on board. 

“ What shall we take to now ?” said Philina, 
when all had placed themselves upon the 
benches. 

“The readiest thing/ * replied Laertes, 
“were for us to extemporize a play. Let 
each take a part that suits his character, and 
we shall see how we get along/* 

“ Excellent !” said Wilhelm, “ In a soci- 
ety where there is no dissimulation, but 
where each without disguise pursues the bent 
of his own humor, elegance and satisfaction 
cannot long continue ; and where dissimula- 
tion always reigns they do not enter at all. 
It will not be amiss, then, that w r e take up dis- 
simulation to begin with; and then, behind 
our masks, be as candid as we please.* * 

“ Yes/* said Laertes, “ it is on this account 
that one goes on so pleasantly with women ; 
they never show themselves in their natural 
form.” 

“ That is to say,” replied Madam Melina, 
“ they are not so vain as men, who conceive 
themselves to be always amiable enough, just 
as nature has produced them.” 
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In the meantime the river led them between 
pleasant groves and hills, between gardens and 
vineyards; and the young women, especially 
Madam Melina, expressed their rapture at the 
landscape. The latter even began to recite, 
in solemn style, a pretty poem of the descrip- 
tive sort, upon a similar scene of nature ; but 
Philina interrupted her with the proposal of a 
law that no one should presume to speak of 
any inanimate object. On the other hand, 
she zealously urged on their projeCt of an ex- 
tempore play. Old Boisterous was to be a 
half-pay officer; Laertes, a fencing-master 
taking his vacation ; the Pedant, a Jew ; she 
herself would aCt a Tyrolese, leaving to the 
rest to choose characters according to their 
several pleasures. They would suppose them- 
selves to be a party of total strangers to each 
other, who had just met on board a merchant 
ship. 

She immediately began to play her part 
with the Jew; and a universal cheerfulness 
diffused itself among them. 

They had not sailed far, when the skipper 
stopped in his course, asking permission of 
the company to take in a person standing on 
the shore, who had made a sign to him. 

“ That is just what we needed,” cried 
Philina; “ a chance passenger was wanting 
to complete the travelling-party.” 

A handsome man came on board, whom, 
by his dress and his dignified mien, you might 
have taken for a clergyman. He saluted the 
party, who thanked him in their own way, 
and soon made known to him the nature of 
their game. The stranger immediately en- 
gaged to play the part of a country parson ; 
which, in faCt, he accomplished in the most 
adroit manner, to the admiration of all ; now 
admonishing, now telling stories, showing 
some weak points, yet never losing their re- 
sped. 

In the meantime every one who had made 
a false step in his part, or swerved from his 
character, had been obliged to forfeit a pledge ; 
Philina had gathered them with the greatest 
care ; and especially threatened the reverend 
gentleman with many kisses, though he him- 
self had never been at fault. Melina, on the 
other hand, was completely fleeced ; shirt- 
buttons, buckles, every movable about his 
person was in Philina’s hands. He was try- 
ing to enaCt an English traveller, and could 
not by any means get into the spirit of his 
part. 

Meanwhile the time had passed away very 


pleasantly. Each had strained his fancy and 
his wit to the utmost, and each had garnished 
his part with agreeable and entertaining jests. 
Thus comfortably occupied, they reached the 
place where they meant to pas* the day ; and 
Wilhelm going out to walk with the clergy- 
man, as both from his appearance and late 
charaCler he persisted in naming him, soon 
fell into an interesting conversation. 

“ I think this practice,” said the stranger, 
“ very useful among aCtors, and even in the 
company of friends and acquaintances. It 
is the best mode of drawing men out of them- 
selves, and leading them, by a circuitous path, 
back into themselves again. It should be a 
custom with every troop of players to prac- 
tise in this manner ; and the public would 
assuredly be no loser if every month an un- 
written piece were brought forward ; in which, 
of course, the players had prepared themselves 
by several rehearsals.” 

“ One should not, then,” replied our friend, 
“consider an extempore piece as, strictly 
speaking, composed on the spur of the mo- 
ment ; but as a piece of which the plan, 
aClion and division of the scenes were given ; 
the filling up of all this being left to the 
player.” 

“Quite right,” said the stranger; “and 
in regard to this very filling up, such a piece, 
were the players once trained to these per- 
formances, would profit greatly. Not in re- 
gard to the mere words, it is true ; for by a 
careful selection of these the studious writer 
may certainly adorn his work ; but in regard 
to the gestures, looks, exclamations, and every- 
thing of that nature ; m short, to the mute 
and half-mute play of the dialogue, which 
seems by degrees fading away among us alto- 
gether. There are indeed some players in 
Germany whose bodies figure what they think 
and feel ; who, by their silence, their delays, 
their looks, their slight graceful- movements, 
can prepare the audience for a speech, and by 
a pleasant sort of pantomime combine the 
pauses of the dialogue with the general whole ; 
but such a praCtice as this, cooperating with a 
happy natural turn, and training it to compete 
with the author, is far from being so habitual 
as, for the comfort of playgoing people, were 
to be desired.” 

“But will not a happy natural turn,” said 
Wilhelm, “as the first and last requisite, of 
itself conduCt the player like every other 
artist, nav, perhaps every other man, to the 
lofty mark he aims at?” 
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“ The first and the last, the beginning and 
the end, it may well be ; but in the middle 
many things will still be wanting to an artist, 
if instruction, and early instruction too, have 
not previously made that of him which he 
was meant to be: and perhaps for the man 
of genius it is worse in this respect than for 
the man possessed of only common capabili- 
ties ; the one may much more easily be mis- 
instrudted, and be driven far more violently 
into false courses, than the other.” 

“ But,” said Wilhelm, “ will not genius 
save itself, not heal the wounds which itself 
has inflicted ?” 

“ Only to a very small extent, and with 
great difficulty,” said the other, “or perhaps . 
not at all. Let no one think that he can con- 
quer the first impressions of his youth. If he 
has grown up in enviable freedom, surrounded ; 
with beautiful and noble objects, in constant ! 
intercourse with worthy men ; if his masters J 
have taught him what he needed first to know, ; 
for comprehending more easily what followed ; \ 
if he has never learned anything which he re- ' 
quires to unlearn ; if his first operations have j 
been so guided, that without altering any of j 
his habits he can more easily produce what 
is excellent in future ; then such a one will 
lead a purer, more perfect and happier life, 
than another man who has wasted the force 
of his youth in opposition and error. A great 
deal is said and written about education ; yet 
I meet with very few who can comprehend, 
and transfer to practice, this simple yet vast 
idea, which includes within itself all others 
connected with the subject.” 

“ That may well be true,” said Wilhelm; 

* ( for the generality of men are limited enough 
in their conceptions to suppose that every 
other should be fashioned by education ac- 
cording to the pattern of themselves. Happy 
then are those whom fate takes charge of, and 
educates according to their several natures !” 

“Fate,” said the other, smiling, “is an 
excellent, but most expensive schoolmaster. 
In all cases, I would rather trust to the reason 
of a human tutor. Fate, for whose wisdom 
I entertain all imaginable reverence, often 
finds in Chance, by which it works, an in- i 
strument not over manageable. At least the j 
latter very seldom seems to execute precisely j 
and accurately what the former had deter- f 
mined.” j 

“ You seem to express a very singular opin- I 
ion,” said Wilhelm. ; 

“Not at all I” replied the other. “Most i 


of what happens in the world confirms my 
opinion. Do not many incidents at their 
commencement show some mighty purport, 
and generally terminate in something paltry ?” 

“You mean to jest.” 

“And as to what concerns the individual 
man,” pursued the other, “is it not so with 
j this likewise? Suppose Fate had appointed 
! one to be a good player ; and why should it 
not provide us with good players as well as 
other good things? Chance would perhaps 
conduct the youth into some puppet-show, 
where, at such an early age, he could not 
help taking interest in what was tasteless and 
despicable, reckoning insipidities endurable 
or even pleasing, and thus corrupting and 
misdirecting his primary impressions; im- 
pressions which can never be effaced, and 
whose influence, in spite of all our efforts, 
cling to us in some degree to the very last.” 

“ What makes you think of puppet-shows?” 
said Wilhelm, not without some consterna- 
tion. 

“It was an accidental instance; if it does 
not please you, we shall take another. Sup- 
pose Fate had appointed any one to be a 
great painter, and it pleased Chance that he 
should pass his youth in sooty huts, in barns 
and stables ; do you think that such a man 
would ever be enabled to exalt himself to 
purity, to nobleness, to freedom of soul ? 
The more keenly he may in his youth have 
j seized on the impure, and tried in his own 
manner to ennoble it, the more powerfully 
in the remainder of his life will it be revenged 
on him ; because while he was endeavoring to 
conquer it his whole being has become in- 
separably combined with it. Whoever spends 
his early years in mean and pitiful society, 
though at an after period he may have the 
choice of better, will yet constantly look 
back with longing towards that which he en- 
joyed of old, and which has left its impres- 
sion blended with the memory of all his young 
and un returning pleasures.” 

From conversation of this sort, it is easy 
to imagine, the rest of the company had 
gradually withdrawn. Philina, in particular, 
had stepped aside at the very outset. Wil- 
helm and his comrade now rejoined them by 
a cross-path. Philina brought out her forfeits, 
and they had to be redeemed in many differ- 
ent ways. During which business, the stran- 
ger, by the most ingenious devices, and by 
his frank participation in their sports, recom- 
mended himself much to all the party, and 
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particularly to the ladies ; and thus, amid 1 with well-known tunes, and sang them on the 
joking, singing, kissing, and railleries of all 1 spot. 

sorts, the hours passed away in the most j It was one of her beautiful, most beautiful 
pleasant manner. j days; she had skill to enliven our friend with 

j all manner of diverting wiles; he felt in spir- 

; its such as he had not for many a month en- 

CHAPTER X. | joyed. 

i hmce that shocking discovery had torn him 
When our friends began to think of going j from the side of Manana, he had continued 
home, they looked about them for their cler- 1 true to his vow to be on his guard against the 
gyman; but he had vanished, and was no- encircling arms of woman, to avoid the faith- 
where to be found. ' less sex, to lock up his inclinations, his sweet 

“ It is not polite m the man, who otherwise wishes in his own bosom. The conscientious- 
displayed good breeding,” said Madam Me- ness with which he had observed this vow gave 
lma, “ to desert a company that welcomed his whole nature a secret nourishment; and as 
him so kindly, without taking leave/’ \ his heart could not remain without affedtion, 

“ I have all the time been thinking,” said some loving sympathy had now become a 
Laertes, “ where I can have seen this singular j want with him. He went along once more, 
man before. I fully intended to ask him • as if environed by the first cloudy glories of 
about it at parting.” | youth ; his eye fixed joyfully on every charm - 

“I too had the same feeling,” said Wil- , mg objedl, and never had his judgment of a 
helm, “and certainly I should not have let lovely form been more favorable. How dan- 
him go till he had told us something more gerous, in such a situation, this wild girl must 
about his circumstances. I am much mistaken j have been to him, is but too easy to con- 
if I have not ere now spoken with him some- , ceive. 

where.” j Arrived at home, they found Wilhelm’s 

“And you may in truth,” said Philina, chamber all ready to receive them ; the chairs 
“be mistaken there. This person seems to set right for a public reading; in midst of 
have the air of an acquaintance because he them the table, on which the punch-bowl was 
looks like a man, and not like Jack or Kit.” ' in due time to take its place. 

“ What is this?” said Laertes. “ Do not , The German chivalry-plays were new at this 
we two look like men ?” | period, and had just excited the attention and 

“ I know what I am saying,” cried Philina; . the inclination of the public. Old Boisterous 
"and if you cannot understand me, never i had brought one of this sort with him; the 
mind. In the end my words will be found to reading of it had already been determined on. 
require no commentary.” They all sat down: Wilhelm took possession 

Two coaches now drove up. All praised of the pamphlet, and began to read, 
the attention of Laertes, who had ordered , The harnessed knights, the ancient keeps, 
them. Philina, with Madam Melina, took the true-heartedness, honesty and downright- 
her place opposite to Wilhelm; the rest be- j ness, but especially the independence of the 
stowed themselves as they best could. Laertes | adting characters, were received wuth the 
rode back on Wilhelm’s horse, which had greatest approbation. The reader did his 
likewise been brought out. utmost; and the audience gradually mounted 

Philina was scarcely seated in the coach, into rapture. Between the third and fourth 
when she began to sing some pretty songs, adt, the punch arrived in an ample bowl ; and 
and gradually led the conversation to some there being much fighting and drinking in the 
stories, which she said might be successfully piece itself, nothing was more natural than 
treated in the form of dramas. By this cun- that, on every such occurrence, the company 
ning turn she very soon put her young friend should transport themselves into the situation 
into his finest humor: from the wealth of his of the heroes, should flourish and strike along 
living imaginative store, he forthwith con- with them, and drink long life to their favor- 
stru&ed a complete play, with all its adts, ites among the dramatis person ce. 
scenes, characters and plots. It was thought Each individual of the party was inflamed 
proper to Insert a few catches and songs; they with the noblest fire of national spirit. How 
composed them ; and Philina, who entered it gratified this German company to be poet- 
into every part of it, immediately fitted them ically entertained, according to their own 
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character, on stuff of their own manufacture ! 
In particular, the vaults and caverns, the 
ruined castles, the moss and hollow trees, but 
above all the noCturnal gypsy-scenes, and the 
Secret Tribunal, produced a quite incredible 
effedt. Every adtor now figured to himself 
how, ere long, in helm and harness; every 
adtress how, with a monstrous spreading ruff, 
she would present her Germansliip before the 
public. Each would appropriate to himself 
without delay some name taken from the 
piece, or from German history; and Madam 
Melina declared, that the son or daughter she 
was then expedting should not be christened 
otherwise than by the name of Adelbert or 
of Mathilde. 

Towards the fifth adt the approbation be- 
came more impetuous and louder ; and at last. 


when the hero a&ually trampled down his 
oppressor, and the tyrant met his doom, the 
ecstasy increased to such a height, that all 
averred they had never passed such happy 
moments. "Melina, whom the liquor had in- 
spired, was the noisiest; and when the second 
bowl was empty, and midnight near, Laertes 
swore through thick and thin that no living 
mortal was worthy ever more to put these 
glasses to his bps; and, so swearing, he 
pitched his own right over his head, through 
a window-pane, out into the street. The rest 
followed his example; and notwithstanding 
the protestations of the landlord, who came 
running in at the noise, the punch-bowl itself, 
never after this festivity to be polluted by 
| unholy drink, was dashed into a thousand 
| shreds. Philina, whose exhilaration was the 
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least noticed, the other two girls by that time 
havfng laid themselves upon the sofa in no 
very elegant positions, maliciously encouraged 
her companions in their tumult. Madam 
Melina recited some spirit-stirring poems; 
and her husband, not too amiable in the up- 
roar, began to cavil at the insufficient prepa- 
ration of the punch, declaring that he could 
arrange an entertainment altogether in a dif- 
ferent style ; and at last becoming sulkier and 
louder as Laertes commanded silence, till the 
latter, without much consideration, threw the 
fragments of the punch-bowl about his head, 
and thereby not a little deepened the confusion. 

Meanwhile the town -guard had arrived, and 
were demanding admission to the house. Wil- 
helm, much heated by his reading, though he 
had drunk but little, had enough to do with 
the landlord’s help to content these people by 
money and good words; and afterwards to 
get the various members of his party sent home 
in that unseemly case. On coming back, 
overpowered with sleep and full of chagrin, 
he threw himself upon his bed without un- 
dressing ; and nothing could exceed his disgust, 
when, opening his eyes next morning, he 
looked out with dull sight upon the devasta- 
tions of the bygone day, and saw the unclean - 
ness, and the many bad effe6ls, of which that 
ingenious, lively and well-intentioned poetical 
performance had been the cause. 


CHAPTER XI. 

After a short consideration he called the 
landlord, and bade him mark to his account 
both the damage and the regular charge. At 
the same time he learned, not without vexa- 
tion, that his horse had been so hard ridden 
by Laertes last night, that, in all probability, 
it was foundered, as they term it, the farrier 
having little hope of its recovering. 

A salute from Philina, which she threw him 
from her window, restored him in some de- 
gree to a more cheerful humor ; he went forth- 
with into the nearest shop to buy her a little 
present, which, in return for the powder- 
knife, he still owed her ; and it must be owned 
that, in sele&ing his gift, he did not keep 
himself within the limits of proportional 
value. He not only purchased her a pair 
of earrings; but added likewise a hat and 
neckerchief, and some other little articles, 
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which he had seen her lavishly throw from her 
on the first day of their acquaintance. 

| Madam Melina, happening to observe him 
J as he was delivering his presents, took an op- 
portunity before breakfast to rate him very 
| earnestly about his inclination for this girl ; at 
j which he felt the more astonished, the less he 
: thought it merited. He swore solemnly, that 
j he had never once entertained the slightest 
; notion of attaching himself to such a person, 

] whose whole manner of proceeding was well 
, known to him : he excused himself as well as 
| possible for his friendly and polite condmfl 
towards her; yet did not by any means con- 
; tent Madam Melina, whose spite grew ever 
more determined, as she could not but observe 
! that the flatteries by which she had acquired 
; for herself a sort of partial regard from our 
; friend, were not sufficient to defend this con- 
| quest from the attacks of a lively, younger 
and more gifted rival. 

As they sat down to table, her husband 
joined them, likewise in a very fretful humor; 
i which he was beginning to display on many 
little things, when the landlord entered to 
announce a player on the harp. “ You will 
j certainly,” he said, “ find pleasure in the 
| music and the songs of this man : no one 
i who hears him can forbear to admire him and 
, bestow something on him.” 

“ Let him go about his business,” said 
Melina; “ I am anything but in a trim for 
hearing fiddlers, and we have singers con- 
stantly among ourselves disposed to gain a 
little by their talent.” He accompanied these 
words with a sarcastic side-look at Philina : 
she understood his meaning, and mimedi- 
! ately prepared to punish him by taking up 
j the cause of the harper. Turning towards 
Wilhelm: “Shall we not hear the man?” 
said she ; “shall we do nothing to save our- 
selves from this miserable ennui f* 

Melina was going to reply, and the strife 
would have grown keener had not the person 
it related to at that moment entered. Wil- 
^ helm saluted him, and beckoned him to come 
| near. 

s The figure of this singular guest set the 
whole party in astonishment ; he had found a 
chair before any one took heart to ask him a 
question, or make any observation. His bald 
j crown was encircled by a few gray hairs ; and 
! a pair of large blue eyes looked out softly 
j from beneath his long white eyebrows. To a 
| nose of beautiful proportions was subjoined 
j a Rowing hoary beard, which did not hide 




the fine shape and position of his lips; and ! 
a long dark- brown garment wrapped his thin 
body from the neck to the feet. He began 
to prelude on the harp, which he had placed 
before him. 

The sweet tones which he drew from his 
instrument very soon inspirited the company. 

“You can sing too, my good old man,” 
said Philina. 

“Give us something that shall entertain the 
spirit and the heart as well as the senses,” 
said Wilhelm. “The instrument should but 
accompany the voice ; for tunes and melodies 
without words and meaning seem to me like 
butterflies or finely- variegated birds, which 
hover round us in the air, which we could 
wish to catch and make our own ; whereas 
song is like a blessed genius that exalts us 
towards heaven, and allures the better self m 
us to attend him.” 

The old man looked at Wilhelm ; then 
aloft ; then gave some trills upon his harp, 
and began his song. It contained a eulogy 
on minstrelsy; described the happiness of 
minstrels, and reminded men to honor them. 
He produced his song with so much life and 
truth that it seemed as if he had composed 
it at the moment, for this special occasion. 
Wilhelm could scarcely refrain from clasping 
him in his arms ; but the fear of awakening 
a peal of laughter detained him in his chair ; 
for the rest were already in half-whispers 
making sundry very shallow observations, and 
debating if the harper was a Papist or a Jew. 

On asking about the author of the song, 
the man gave no distinct reply; declaring 
only that he was rich in songs, and anxious 
that they should please. Most of the party 
were now merry and joyful ; even Melina was 
grown frank in his way; and whilst they 
talked and joked together, the old man began 
to sing the praise of social life, in the most 
sprightly style. He described the loveliness 
of unity and courtesy, in soft, soothing tones. 
Suddenly his music became cold, harsh and 
jarring, as he turned to deplore repulsive sel- 
fishness, short-sighted enmity and baleful di- 
vision ; and every heart willingly threw off 
those galling fetters, while, borne on the wings 
of a piercing melody, he launched forth in 
praise of peacemakers, and sang the happiness 
of souls that, having parted, meet again in 
love. 

Scarcely had he ended, when Wilhelm cried 
to him : “ Whoever thou art, that as a helping 
spirit comest to us, with a voice which blesses 


and revives, accept my reverence and my 
thanks! Feel that we all admire thee, and 
confide in us if thou wan test anything.” 

The old man spoke not ; he threw his fin- 
gers softly across the strings: then struck 
more sharply, and sang : 

“ What notes are those without the wall. 

Across the portal sounding ? 

Let’s have the music in our hall, 

Back from its roof rebounding,” 

So spoke the king, the henchman flies ; 

His answer heard, the monarch cries : 

“ Bring in that ancient minstrel.” 

“ Hail, gracious king, each noble knight ! 

Each lovely dame, I greet you ! 

What glittering stars salute my sight ! 

What heart unmov’d may meet you ! 

Such lordly pomp is not for me. 

Far other scenes my eyes must see : 

Yet deign to list my harping,” 

The singer turns him to his art, 

A thrilling strain he raises ; 

Each warrior hears with glowing heart, 

And on his lov’d one gazes. 

The king, who liked his playing well, 
Commands, for such a kindly spell, 

A golden chain be given him. 

“ The golden chain give not to me ; 

Thy boldest knight may wear it. 

Who cross’d the battle’s purple sea 
On lion-breast may bear it : 

Or let it be thy chancellor’s prize, 

Amid his heaps to feast his eyes, 

Its yellow glance will please him. 

“ I sing but as the linnet sings. 

That on the green bough dweileth ; 

A rich reward his music brings, 

As from his throat it swelleth : 

Yet might I ask, I’d ask of thme 
One sparkling draught of purest wine. 

To drink it here before you.” 

He view’d the wine, he quaff’d it upi 
" O draught of sweetest savor! 

O happy house, where such a cup 
Is thought a little favor ! 

If well you fare, remember me, 

And thank kind Heaven, from envy free, 

As now for this I thank you.” 

When the harper, on finishing his song, 
took up a glass of wine that stood poured out 
for him, and, turning with a friendly mien to 
his entertainers, drank it off, a buzz of joyful 
approbation rose from all the party. They 
clapped hands, and wished him health from 
that glass, and strength to his aged limbs. 
He sang a few other ballads, exciting more 
and more hilarity among the company. 






“ Old man,” said Philina, “dost thou know | turbed in it too by the awkwardness of some 
the tune, ‘The Shepherd deck'd him for the ; partner in the dialogue.” 

Dance? 1 ”* j “Thus much I know,” said Melina, “the 

“ Oh, yes !” said he ; “ if you will sing the ! man certainly may put us to the blush in one 
words, I shall not fail for my part of it.” point, and that a mam one. The strength of 
Philina then stood up, and held herself in j his talent is shown by the profit he derives 
readiness. The old man commenced the tune ; i from it. Even us, who perhaps ere long shall 
and she sang a song, which we cannot impart | be embarrassed where to get a meal, he per- 
to our readers, lest they might think it insipid, : suades to share our pittance with him. He 
or perhaps undignified. 1 has skill enough to wile the money from our 

Meanwhile the company were growing mer- pockets with an old song ; the money that we 
rier and merrier ; they had already emptied should have used to find ourselves employ- 
several flasks of wine, and were now begin- j ment. So pleasant an affair is it to squander 
ning to get very loud. But our friend, having the means which might procure subsistence to 
fresh in his remembrance the bad consequences one’s self and others.” 
of their late exhilaration, determined to break , This remark gave the conversation not the 
up the sitting ; he slipped into the old man’s > most delightful turn. Wilhelm, for whom the 
hand a liberal remuneration for his trouble, i reproach was peculiarly intended, replied with 
the rest did something likewise ; they gave j some heat ; and Mehna, at no time over stu- 
him leave to go and take repose, promising dious of delicacy and politeness, explained his 
themselves another entertainment from his grievances at last m words more plain than 
skill in the evening. ; courteous “It is now a fortnight,” said he, 

When he had retired, our friend said to “since we looked at the theatrical machinery 
Philina: “In this favorite song of yours I and wardrobe which is lying pawned here; 
certainly find no merit, either moral or poet- the whole might be redeemed for a very toler- 
ical ; yet, if you were to bring forward any able sum. You then gave me hopes jg^it you 
proper composition on the stage, with the ! would lend me so much; and hitherto 1 do 
same arch simplicity, the same propriety and | not see that you have thought more of the 
gracefulness, I should engage that strong and 1 matter, or come any nearer a determination, 
universal approbation would be the result.” Had you then consented, we should ere now 
“ Yes,” said Philina, “ it would be a charm- have been under way. Nor has your intention 
ing thing indeed to warm one’s self at ice.” i to leave the place been executed; nor has \our 
“After all,” said Wilhelm, “this old man , money in the meantime been spared: at least 
might put many a player to the blush. Did there are people who have always skill to create 
you notice how corredlly the dramatic part opportunities for scattering it faster and faster 
of his ballads was expressed? I maintain, away.” 

there was more living true representation in ; Such upbraidmgs, not altogether undeserved, 
his singing than in many of our starched j touched Wilhelm to the quick. He replied 
characters upon the stage. You would take ; with keenness, nay, with anger ; and, as the 
the acting of many plays for a narrative, and ! company arose to part, he took hold of the 
you might ascribe to these musical narratives door, and gave them not obscurely to under- 
a sensible presence. ” 1 stand that he would no longer continue with 

“You are hardly just!” replied Laertes, such unfriendly and ungrateful people. He 
“ I pretend to no great skill either as a player j hastened down, in no kindly humor, and seated 
or a singer ; yet I know well enough, that, j himself upon the stone bench without the door 
when music guides the movements of the of his inn ; not observing that, first out of 
body, at once affording to them animation mirth, then out of spleen, he had drunk more 
and a scale to measure it ; when declamation wine than usual. 

and expression are furnished me by the com- 

poser, I feel quite a different man from what 

I do when, in prose-dramas, I have all this CHAPTER XII. 

to create for myself; have both gesture and 

declamation to invent, and am perhaps dis- After a short time, which he passed sitting 

— — — looking out before him, disquieted by many 

* Dir Schafer putue sich sum Tam; a song of thoughts, Philina came singing and skipping 
Goethe’s, — Ed. j along through the front door. She sat down 
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by him, nay, we might almost say, on him, so \ were turned ; and, in the wildest humor, con- 
close did she press herself towards him ; she ! tinued to commit all sorts of improprieties, 
leaned upon his shoulders, began playing with 1 till at last he was obliged to promise that he 
his hair, patted him, and gave him the best would not go that day, or the morrow, or the 
words in the world. She begged of him to next day. 

stay with them, and not leave her alone in “ You are a true clod!” said she, quitting 
that company, or she must die of tedium : him ; “ and I am but a fool to spend so much 
she could not live any longer in the same kindness on you.” She arose with some vexa- 
house with Melina, and had come over to tion, and walked a few steps, then turned round 
lodge in the other inn for that very reason, j laughing, and cried: “I believe it is just that, 
He tried in vain to satisfy her with denials ; after all, that makes me so crazy about thee. I 
to make her understand that he neither could will but go and seek my knitting-needles and 
nor would remain any longer. She did not j my stocking, that I may have something to do. 
cease with her entreaties ; nay, suddenly she ! Stay here, and let me find the stone man still 
threw her arm round his neck, and kissed him ! upon the stone bench when I come back.” 
with the liveliest expression of fondness. She cast a sparkling glance on him, and went 

“ Are you mad, Philina?” cried Wilhelm, into the house. He had no call to follow her; 
endeavoring to disengage himself ; “ to make on the contrary, her conduct had excited fresh 
the open street the scene of such caresses, aversion in him : yet he rose from the bench 
which I nowise merit ! Let me go ; I cannot to go after her, not well knowing why. 
and I will not stay.” He was just entering the door, when Melina 

“ And I will hold thee fast,” said she, “and passed by, and spoke to him in a respedlful 
kiss thee here on the open street, and kiss thee tone, asking his pardon for the somewhat too 
till thou promise what I want. I shall die of harsh expressions he had used in their late 
laughing,” she continued ; “by this familiar- > discussion. “ You will not take it ill of me,” 
ity the good people here must take me for thy j continued he, “ if I appear perhaps too fretful 
wife of four weeks’ standing ; and husbands, , in my present circumstances. The charge of 
who witness this touching scene, will com- j providing for a wife, perhaps soon for a child, 
mend me to their wives as a pattern of child- J forbids me from day to day to live at peace, 
like simple tenderness. ’ 1 or spend my time, as you may do, in the 

Some persons were just then going by ; she enjoyment of pleasant feelings. Consider, 1 
caressed him in the most graceful way ; and pray you ; and, if possible, do put me in pos- 
he, to avoid giving scandal, was constrained session of that stage-machinery that is lying 
to play the part of the patient husband. Then f here. I shall not be your debtor long, and I 
she made faces at the people, when their backs . shall be obliged to you while I live.” 
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Our friend, unwilling to be kept upon the 
threshold, over which an irresistible impulse 
was drawing him at that moment to Philina, 
answered, with an absent mind, eager to be 
gone, and surprised into a transient feeling of 
good-will: ‘‘If I can make you happy and 
contented by doing this, I will hesitate no 
longer. Go you and put everything to rights. 
I shall be prepared this evening, or to-morrow 
morning, to pay the money.” He then gave 
his hand to Melina in confirmation of his 
promise, and was very glad to see him hastily 
proceed along the street; but, alas, his en- 
trance, which he now thought sure, was a 
second time prohibited, and more disagree- 
ably than at first. 

A young man, with a bundle on his back, 
came walking fast along the street, and ad- 
vanced to Wilhelm, who at once recognized 
him for Friedrich. “Here I am again!” 
cried he, looking with his large blue eyes joy- 
fully up and down, over all the windows of 
the house. “Where is Mamsell? Devil take 
me, if I can stroll about the world any longer 
without seeing her !” 

The landlord, joining them at this instant, 
replied that she was above. Friedrich with a 
few bounds was up-stairs, and Wilhelm con- 
tinued standing as if rooted to the threshold. 
At the first instant he was tempted to pluck 
the younker back, and drag him down by the 
hair ; then all at once the spasm of a sharp 
jealousy stopped the current of his spirits and 


ideas; and, as he gradually recovered from 
this stupefadlion, there came over him a sple- 
netic fit of restlessness, a general discomfort, 
such as he had never felt in his life before. 

He went up to his room, and found Mignon 
busy writing. For some time the creature had 
been laboring with great diligence in writing 
everything she knew by heart, giving always 
to her master and friend the papers to corredt. 
She was indefatigable, and of good compre- 
hension ; but still her letters were irregular, 
and her lines crooked. Here too the body 
seemed to contradidl the mind. In his usual 
moods Wilhelm took no small pleasure in the 
child’s attention ; but at the present moment 
he regarded little what she showed him, — a 
piece of negledl which she felt the more 
acutely, as on this occasion she conceived 
her work had been accomplished with pecu- 
liar success. 

Wilhelm’s unrest drove him up and down 
the passages of the house, and finally again to 
the street-door. A rider was just prancing 
towards it, a man of good appearance, of 
middle age, and a brisk, contented look. The 
landlord ran to meet him, holding out his 
hand as to an old acquaintance. “ Ay, Herr 
Stallmeister, ” cried he, “have we the pleasure 
to see you again ?” 

“I am just going to bait with you,” replied 
the stranger, “ and then along to the Estate, 
to get matters put in order as soon as possible. 
The Count is coming over to-morrow with his 







lady ; they mean to stay a while to entertain 

the Prince von in their best style: he 

intends to fix his headquarters in this neigh- 
borhood for some time.” 

“ It is pity,” said the landlord, “that you 
cannot stop with us : we have good company 
in the house.” The hostler came running 
out, and took the horse from the Stallmeister, 
who continued talking in the door with the 
landlord, and now and then giving a look at 
Wilhelm. 

Our friend, observing that he formed the 
topic of their conversation, went away, and 
w alked up and down the streets. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

In the restless vexation of his present humor, 
it came into his head to go and see the old 
harper, hoping by his music to scare away 
the evil spirits that tormented him. On ask- 
ing for the man, he was diredted to a mean 
public-house in a remote corner of the little 
town ; and, having mounted up-stairs there to 
the very garret, his ear caught the fine twang- 
ing of die harp coming from a little room be- 
fore him. They were heart-moving, mournful 
tones, accompanied by a sad and dreary sing- 
ing. Wilhelm glided to the door ; and, as 
the good old man was performing a sort of 
voluntary, the few stanzas of which, sometimes 
chanted, sometimes in lecitative, w v ere repeated 
more than once, our friend succeeded, after 
listening for a while, in gathering nearly this: 


plaint at last called forth. All the pains that 
pressed upon his soul seemed now at once to 
loosen from their hold ; he abandoned him- 
self without reserve to the feelings of the 
moment. Pushing up the door, he stood 
before the harper. The old man was sitting 
on a mean bed, the only seat, or article of 
furniture which his miserable room afforded. 

“What feelings hast thou not awakened in 
me, good old man!” exclaimed he. “All 
that was lying frozen at my heart thou hast 
melted and put m motion. Let me not dis- 
turb thee ; but continue, in solacing thy own 
sorrows, to confer happiness upon a friend,” 
The harper was about to rise and say some- 
thing ; but Wilhelm hindered him, for he had 
noticed in the morning that the old man did 
not like to speak. He sat down by him on 
the straw' bed. 

The old man wiped his eyes, and asked, 
with a friendly smile, “ How came you hither? 
I meant to wait upon you in the evening 
again.” 

“We are more quiet here,” said Wilhelm. 
“Sing to me what thou pleasest, what accords 
with thy own mood of mind, only proceed as 
if I were not by. It seems to me that to-day 
thou canst not fail to suit me. I think thee 
very happy that, in solitude, thou canst em- 
ploy and entertain thyself so pleasantly ; that, 
being everywhere a stranger, thou findest in 
thy own heart the most agreeable society.” 

The old man looked upon his strings, and, 
after touching them softly by way of prelude, 
he commenced and sang : 

Who longs in solitude to live, 


Who never ate his bread m sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 

He knows ye not, ye gloomy Powers. 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 

To guilt ye let us heedless go. 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us: 

A moment’s guilt, an age of woe ! 

The heart-sick plaintive sound of this lament 
pierced deep into the soul of the hearer. It J 
seemed to him as if the oid man were often j 
stopped from proceeding by his tears ; his ; 
harp would alone be heard for a time, till his 
voice again joined it in low broken tones. 


Ah 1 soon his wish will gam; 

Men hope and love, men get and give. 
And leave him to his pain. 

Yes, leave me to my moan ! 

When from my bed 
You all are fled, 

I still am not alone 

The lover glides with footstep light : 

His love, is she not waiting there ? 
So glides to meet me, day and night, 
In solitude my care, 

In solitude my woe: 

True solitude I then shall know 
When lying in my grave, 

When lying in my grave, 

And gnef has let me go. 


Wilhelm stood by the door; he was much ; 

moved; the mourning of this stranger had j We might describe with great prolixity, and 
again opened the avenues of his heart ; he j yet fail to express the charms of the singular 
could not resist the claim of sympathy, or j conversation, which Wilhelm carried on with 
restrain the tears which this woe -begone com- 1 this wayfaring stranger. To every observation 
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which our friend addressed to him, the old 
man, with the nicest accordance, answered in 
some melody, which awakened all the cognate 
emotions, and opened a wide field to the 
imagination. 

Whoever has happened to assist at a meeting 
of certain devout people, who conceive that, 
in a state of separation from the Church, they 
can edify each other in a purer, more affe&ing, 
and more spiritual manner, may form to him- ; 
seif some conception of the present scene. He j 
will recollect how the leader of the meeting 
would append to his words some verse of a 
song, that raised the soul till, as he wished, 
she took wing; how another of the flock 
would ere long subjoin, in a different tune, 
some verse of a different song ; and to this 
again a third would link some verse of a third 
song; by which means the kindred ideas of 
the songs to which the verses belonged were 
indeed suggested, yet each passage by its new ! 
combination became new and individualized, 
as if it had been first composed that moment ; 
and thus, from a well-known circle of ideas, 


from well-known songs and sayings, there was 
formed, for that particular society in that par- 
ticular time, an original whole, by means of 
which their minds were animated, strength- 
ened and refreshed. So likewise did the old 
man edify his guest : by known and unknown 
songs and passages, he brought feelings near 
and distant, emotions sleeping and awake, 
pleasant and painful, into a circulation, from 
j which, in Wilhelm’s adtual state the best ef- 
fects might be anticipated. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Accordingly, in walking back, he began 
to think with greater earnestness than ever on 
his present situation : he had reached home 
with the firm purpose of altering it, when the 
landlord disclosed to him, by way of secret, 
that Mademoiselle Phihna had made a con- 
quest of the Count’s Stalhneister ; who, after 
executing his commission at his master’s estate, 
had returned in the greatest haste, and was 
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even now partaking of a good supper with her 
up in her chamber. 

At this very moment Melina came in with a 
notary: they went into Wilhelm’s chamber 
together, where the latter, though with some 
hesitation, made his promise good ; gave a 
draught of three hundred crowns to Melina, 
who, handing it to the lawyer, received m 
return a note acknowledging the sale of the 
whole theatrical apparatus, and engaging to 
deliver it next morning. 

Scarcely had they parted when Wilhelm 
heard a cry of horror rising from some 
quarter of the house. He caught the sound 
of a young voice, uttering menacing and 
furious tones, which were ever and anon 
choked by immoderate weeping and howl- 
ing. He observed this frantic noise move 
hastily from above; go past his door, and 
down to the lower part of the house. 

Curiosity enticing our friend to follow it, 
he found Friedrich in a species of delirium. 
The boy was weeping, grinding his teeth, 
stamping with his feet, threatening with 
clenched fists; he appeared beside himself 
from fury and vexation. Mignon was stand- 
ing opposite him, looking on with astonish- 
ment. The landlord, in some degree, ex- 
plained this phenomenon. 

The boy, he said, being well received at 
his return by Philina, seemed quite merry and 
contented ; he had kept singing and jumping 
about till the time when Philina grew ac- 
quainted with the Stallmeister. Then, how- 
ever, this half-grown younker had begun to 
show his indignation, to slam the doors, and 
run up and down in the highest dudgeon. 
Philina had ordered him to wait at table 
that evening ; upon which he had grown still 
sulkier and more indignant ; till at last, carry- 
ing up a plate with a ragout, instead of setting 
it upon the table, he had thrown the whole 
between Mademoiselle and her guest, who 
were sitting moderately close together at the 
time ; and the Stallmeister, after two or three 
hearty cuffs, had then kicked him out of the 
room. He, the landlord, had himself helped 
to clean both of them, and certainly their 
clothes had suffered much. 

On hearing of the good effe<5t of his re- 
venge, the boy began to laugh aloud, whilst 
the tears were still running down his cheeks. 
He heartily rejoiced for a time, till the dis- 
grace which he had suffered from the stronger 
party once more came into his head, and he 
began afresh to howl and threaten. 
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j Wilhelm stood meditating, and ashamed at 
| this spectacle. It reflected back to him his 
own feelings, in coarser and exaggerated 
features: he too was inflamed with a fierce 
jealousy ; and, had not decency restrained 
him, he would willingly have satisfied his wild 
humor; with malicious spleen, would have 
abused the objedt of his passion, and called 
; out his rival : he could have crushed in pieces 
all the people round him ; they seemed as if 
standing there but to vex him. 

Laertes also had come in and heard the 
story; he roguishly spurred on the irritated 
boy, who was now asserting with oaths that 
he would make the Stallmeister give him satis- 
faction ; that he had never yet let any injury 
abide with him; that should the man refuse 
there were other ways of taking vengeance. 

This was the very business for Laertes. He 
went up-stairs, with a solemn countenance, to 
call out the Stallmeister in the boy’s name. 

“This is a pleasant thing,” said the Stall- 
meister: “such a joke as this I had scarcely 
promised myself to-night.” They went down, 
and Philina followed them. “My son,” said 
the Stallmeister to Friedrich, “thou art a 
brave lad, and I do not hesitate to fight thee. 
Only as our years and strength are unequal, 
and the attempt a little dangerous on that 
j account, I propose a pair of foils in preference 
to other weapons. We can rub the buttons 
of them with a piece of chalk; and whoever 
marks upon the other’s coat the first or the 
I most thrusts, shall be held the vi<Stor, and be 
j treated by the other with the best wine that 
; can be had in town.” 

j Laertes decided that the proposition might 
be listened to: Friedrich obeyed him as his 
tutor. The foils were produced ; Philina took 
1 a seat, went on with her knitting, and looked 
| at the contending parties with the greatest 
1 peace of mind. 

The Stallmeister, who could fence very 
; prettily, was complaisant enough to spare his 
| adversary, and to let a few chalk-scores be 
j marked upon his coat; after which the two 
! embraced, and wine was ordered. The Stall- 
meister took the liberty of asking Friedrich’s 
parentage and history; and Friedrich told 
him a long story, which had often been re- 
peated already, and which, on some other op- 
| portunity, we purpose communicating to our 
| readers. 

To Wilhelm, in the meantime, this contest 
completed the representation of his own state 
of mind. He could not but perceive that he 






would willingly have taken up a foil against and reveals itself to him who formerly has 
the Stalkneister; a sword still more willingly, reckoned it of small account. The bud, 
though evidently much his inferior in the , which had been dosed so long and firmly, 
science of defence. Yet he deigned not to was now ripe to burst its swathings, and Wil- 
cast one look on Philina; he was on his guard | helm’s heart could never have been readier to 
against any word or movement that could pos- | welcome the impressions of affedtion. 
sibly betray his feelings; and, after having She stood before him, and noticed his dis- 
once or twice done justice to the health of the j quietude. “ Master!” she cried, 44 if thou art 
duellists, he hastened to his own room, where j unhappy, what will become of Mignon?” 
a thousand painful thoughts came pressing 1 i Dear little creature,” said he, taking her 
round him. { hands, “thou too art part of my anxieties. I 

He called to memory the time when his j must go hence.” She looked at his eyes, 
spirit, rich in hope, and full of boundless ! glistening with restrained tears; and knelt 
aims, was raised aloft, and encircled with the j down with vehemence before him. He kept 
liveliest enjoyments of every kind as with its j her hands ; she laid her head upon his knees, 
proper element. He now clearly saw, that ! and remained quite still. He played with her 
of late he had fallen into a broken wandering ; hair, patted her, and spoke kindly to her. 
path, where, if he tasted, it was but in drops 1 She continued motionless for a considerable 
what he once quaffed in unrestricted measure. , time. At last he felt a sort of palpitating 
But he could not clearly see what insatiable movement in her, which began very softly, 
want it was that nature had made the law of ] and then by degrees with increasing violence 
his being; and how this want had been only • diffused itself over all her frame. “What ails 
set on edge, half satisfied, and misdirected thee, Mignon?” cried he; “what ails thee?” 
by the circumstances of his life. ; She raised her little head, looked at him, and 

It will not surprise us, therefore, that, in all at once laid her hand upon her heart, with 
considering his situation, and laboring to j the countenance of one repressing the utter- 
extricate himself, he fell into the greatest per- ance of pain. He raised her up, and she fell 
plexity. It was not enough, that, by his upon his breast; he pressed her towards him, 
friendship for Laertes, his attachment to Phil- and kissed her. She replied not by any pre*- 
ina, his concern for Mignon, he had been de- sure of the hand, by any motion whatever, 
tained longer than was proper in a place and ■ She held firmly against hei heart; and all at 
a society where he could cherish his darling once gave a cry, which was accompanied by 
inclination, content his wishes as it were by spasmodic movements of the body. She 
stealth, and without proposing any objedt 1 started up, and immediately fell down before 
again pursue his early dreams. These ties he him, as if broken in every joint. It was an 
believed himself possessed of force enough to excruciating moment! 44 My child cried 
break asunder: had there been nothing more he, raising her up, and clasping her fast ; “my 
to hold him, he could have gone at once, child, what ails thee?” The palpitations con- 
But, only a few moments ago, he had entered tinued, spreading from the heart over all the 
into money- transactions with Melina; he had lax and powerless limbs ; she was merely hang- 
seen that mysterious old man, the enigma of ' ing in his arms. All at once she again became 
whose history he longed with unspeakable quite stiff, like one enduring the sharpest cor- 
desire to clear. Yet of this too, after much poreal agony ; and soon with a new vehemence 
balancing of reasons, he at length determined, all her frame once more became alive ; and 
or thought he had determined, that it should she threw herself about his neck, like a bent 
not keep him back, “I must go,” he ex- spring closing; while in her soul, as it were, a 
claimed; “I will go.” He threw himself into ; strong rent took place, and at the same rno- 
a chair; he felt greatly moved. Mignon ! ment a stream of tears flowed from her shut 
came in, and asked, Whether she might help eyes into his bosom. He held her fast. She 
to undress him? Her manner was still and wept, and no tongue can express the force of 
shy; it had grieved her to the quick to be so , these tears. Her long hair had loosened, and 
abruptly dismissed by him before. ! was hanging down before her ; it seemed as 

Nothing is more touching than the first dis- if her whole being was melting incessantly into 
closure of a love which has been nursed in a brook of tears. Her rigid limbs were again 
silence, of a faith grown strong in secret, and . become relaxed; her inmost soul was pouring 
which at last comes forth in the hour of need, | itself forth; in the wild confusion of the mo* 
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ment, Wilhelm was afraid she would dissolve 
in his arms, and leave nothing there for him 
to grasp. He held her closer and closer. “ My 
child !” cried he, “ my child ! Thou art indeed 
mine, if that word can comfort thee. Thou art 
mine ! I will keep thee, I will never forsake 
thee!” Her tears continued flowing. At 
last she raised herself; a faint gladness shone 
upon her face. “My father V* cried she, 


“thou wilt not forsake me? Wilt be my 
father? I am thy child V* 

Softly, at this moment, the harp began to 
| sound before the door; the old man brought 
! bis most affedting songs as an evening offering 
1 to our friend, who, holding his child ever 
, closer in his arms, enjoyed the most pure and 
, indescribable felicity. 






BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 

Know’st thou the land where lemon trees do bloom. 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom ; 

A gentle wind from deep blue heaven blows. 

The myrtle thick, and high the lam el grows? 

Know’st thou it, then ? 

’Tis there ! ’tis there, 

Oh, my belov’d one, I with thee would go ’ 

Know’st thou the house, its porch w ith pillars tall ? 
The rooms do glitter, glitters bright the hall. 

And marble statues stand, and look me on: 

What’s this, poor child, to thee they've done^ 

Know st thou it, then? 

’Tis there ! ’tis there. 

Oh, my protector, I with thee would go ! 

Know’st thou the mountain bridge that hangs on 
cloud ? 

The mules in mist grope o’er the torrent loud, 

In caves lie coil’d the dragon’s ancient brood, 

The crag leaps down and over it the flood : 

Know’st thou it, then ? 

’Tis there ! ’tis there 
Our way runs ; Oh, my father, wilt thou go ? 

Next morning, on looking for Mignon 
about the house Wilhelm did not find her ; 
but was informed that she had gone out early 
with Melina, who had risen betimes to receive 
the wardrobe and other apparatus of his 
theatre. 

After the space of some hours, Wilhelm 


heard the sound of music before his door. At 
, first he thought it was the harper come again 
to visit him; but he soon distinguished the 
tones of a cithern, and the voice which began 
to sing was Mignon’s. Wilhelm opened the 
door; the child came in, and sang him the 
song we have just given above. 

The music and general expression of it 
pleased our friend extremely, though he could 
not understand all the words. He made her 
once more repeat the stanzas, and explain 
, them ; he wrote them down, and translated 
them into his native language. But the orig- 
inality of its turns he could imitate only from 
| afar; its childlike innocence of expression 
vanished from it in the process of reducing 
its broken phraseology to uniformity, and 
i combining its disjointed parts. The charm 
of the tune, moreover, was entirely incom- 
parable. 

, She began every verse in a stately and 
1 solemn manner, as if she wished to draw at- 
; tention towards something wonderful, as if she 
had something weighty to communicate. In 
the third line her tones became deeper and 
gloomier; the Know' st thou it , then? vvas 
uttered with a show* of mystery and eager cir- 
j cumspedtness ; in the ’ Tis there ! 'tis there! 
| lay a boundless longing; and her / with thee 
( would go ! she modified at each repetition, so 
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that now it appeared to entreat and implore, ; well in this way, for a time ; I was tolerably 
now to impel and persuade. paid; got about me many things which I had 

On finishing her song for the second time, , need of, and did not feel ashamed of my work, 
she stood silent for a moment, looked keenly But these commissions of my patrons came to 
at Wilhelm, and asked him, “Know'st thou an end; they could afford me no permanent 
the land?” “It must mean Italy,” said Wil- 1 establishment; and, ever since, my wife has 
helm: “where didst thou get the little song?” continued urging me still more to go upon 
“Italy !” said Mignon, with an earnest air: the stage again; though, at present, alas, her 
“if thou go to Italy, take me along with thee; j own situation is none of the most favorable 
for I am too cold here.” “Hast thou been j for exhibiting herself, with honor, in the eyes 
there already, little dear?” said Wilhelm. J of the public. But now, I hope, the estab- 
But the child was silent, and nothing more hshment, which by your kind help I have the 
could be got out of her. means of setting up, will prove a good begin- 

Melina entered now ; he looked at the ning for me and mine ; you I shall thank for 
cithern ; was glad that she had rigged it up i all my future happiness, let matters turn out 
again so prettily. The instrument had been as they will.” 

among Melina’s stage-gear ; Mignon had \ Wilhelm listened to him with contentment ; 
begged it of him in the morning; and then ; the whole fraternity of players were likewise 
gone to the old harper. On this occasion j moderately satisfied with the declarations of 
she had shown a talent she was not before | the new manager ; they secretly rejoiced that 
suspe&ed of possessing. t an offer of employment had occurred so soon ; 

Melina had already got possession of his ‘ and were disposed to put up, at first, with a 
wardrobe, with all that pertained to it; some ; smaller salary ; the rather, that most of them 
members of the town magistracy had promised regarded the present one, so unexpectedly 
him permission to adl, for a time, in the place, placed within their reach, as a kind of supple* 
He was now returning with a merry heart and ; ment, on which a short while ago they could 
a cheerful look. His nature seemed altogether i not count. Melina made haste to profit by 
changed ; he was soft, courteous to every one, ; this favorable temper; he endeavored in a sly 
nay, fond of obliging, and almost attradtive. way to get a little talk with each in private ; 
He was happy, he said, at now being able to and ere long had, by various methods, so 
afford employment to his friends, who had cockered them all, that they did not hesitate 
hitherto lam idle and embarrassed ; sorry, i to strike a bargain with him, without loss of 
however, that at first he could not have it in , time ; scarcely thinking of this new engage - 

his power to remunerate the excellent adtors ! ment, or reckoning themselves secure at worst 

whom fortune had offered him, in a style cor- | of getting free again after six weeks’ warning, 
responding to their talents and capacities ; j The terms were now to be reduced to proper 
being under the necessity, before all other j form, and Melina was considering with what 
things, of discharging his debt to so generous j pieces he would first entice the public, when 
a friend as Wilhelm had proved himself to be. | a courier riding up informed the Stallmeister 
“ I cannot describe,” said he to Wilhelm, ■ that his lord and lady were at band ; on which 

“the friendliness which you have shown in i the latter ordered out his horses, 

helping me forward to the management of a j In a short time after this the coach with its 
theatre. When I found you here, I was in a j masses of luggage rolled in ; two servants 
very curious predicament. You recollect j sprang down from the coach-box before the 
how strongly I displayed to you, on our first inn ; and Philina, according to her custom, 
acquaintance, my aversion to the stage ; and ( foremost in the way of novelties, placed her- 
yet, on being married, I was forced to look ; self within the door. 

about for a place in some theatre, out of love j “Who are you?” said the countess, enter - 
to my wife, who promised to herself much joy j ing the house. 

and great applause, if so engaged. I could j “ An adlress, at your excellency’s service,” 
find none, at least no constant one ; but in ! was the answer ; while the cheat, with a most 
return I luckily fell in with some commercial . innocent air, and looks of great humility, 
men, who, in extraordinary cases, were enabled - courtesied and kissed the lady’s gown, 
to employ a person that could handle his pen, j The count, on seeing some other persons 
that understood French, and was not without 1 standing round, who also signified that they 
a little skill in ciphering. I managed pretty , were players, inquired about the strength of 
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their company, their last place of residence, 
their manager. “ Had they but been French- 
men,” said he to his lady, “we might have 
treated the prince with an unexpected enjoy- 
ment, and entertained him with his favorite 
pastime at our house.” 

“And could we not,” said the countess, 
“get these people, though unluckily they are 
but Germans, to exhibit with us at the castle 
while the prince stays there? Without doubt, 
they have some degree of skill; A large party 
can never be so well amused with anything as 
with a theatre ; besides the baron would assist 
them.” 

So speaking they went up-stairs ; and Me- 
lina presented himself above as manager. 
“Call your folk together,” said the count, 
“and place them before me, that I may see 
what is in them, I must also have the list 
of pieces you profess to a<5L” 

Melina, with a low bow, hastened from the 
room, and soon returned with his aCtors. 
They advanced in promiscuous succession ; 
some, out of too great anxiety to please, in- 
troduced themselves in a rather sorry style ; 
the others, not much better, by assuming an 
air of unconcern. Philina showed the deepest 
reverence to the countess, who behaved with 
extreme graciousness and condescension ; the 
count, in the meantime, was mustering the 
rest. He questioned each about his special 
province of acting ; and signified to Melina 
that he must rigorously keep them to their 
several provinces ; a precept which the man- 
ager received with the greatest devotion. 

The count then stated to each in particular 
what he ought especially to study, what about 
his figure or his postures ought to be amended ; 
showed them luminously in what points the 
Germans always fail ; and displayed such ex- 
traordinary knowledge that all stood in the 
deepest humility, scarcely daring to draw their 
breath, before so enlightened a critic and so 
right honorable a patron. 

“What fellow is that in the corner?” said 
the count, looking at a subject, who had not 
yet been presented to him, and who now ap- 
proached ; a lean shambling figure, with a 
rusty coat patched at the elbows, and a woful 
periwig covering his submissive head. 

This person, whom, from the last book, we 
know already as Philina* s darling, had been 
wont to enaft pedants, tutors and poets ; gen- 
erally undertaking parts in which any cudgel- 
ling or ducking was to be endured. He had 
trained himself to certain crouching, ludi- 


| crous, timid bows ; and his faltering, stam- 
! mering speech befitted the characters he 
| played, and created laughter in the audience ; 
! so that he was always looked on as a useful 
1 member of the company, being moreover very 
| serviceable and obliging. He approached the 
j count in his own peculiar way, bent himself 
- before him, and answered every question with 
J the grimaces and gestures he was used to on 
; the stage. The count looked at him for some 
j time with an air of attentive satisfaction and 
| studious observation ; then turning to the 
j countess, “Child,” said he, “consider this 
| man well : I will engage for it he is a great 
j a6tor, or may become so.” The creature 
j here, in the fulness of his heart, made an 
; idiotic bow ; the count burst into laughing, 

! and exclaimed: “ He does it excellently well ! 
I bet this fellow can a6t anything he likes ; 
it is a pity that he has not been already used 
to something better.” 

So singular a prepossession was extremely 
galling to the rest . Melina alone felt no vexa- 
tion, but completely coincided with the count, 
and answered with a prostrate look: “Alas! 
it is too true ; both he and others of us have 
long stood in need of such encouragement 
I and such a judge as we now find in \our ex- 
; cellency.” 

1 “Is this the whole company?” inquired 
the count. 

. “ Some of them are absent,” said the crafty 

| Melina ; “ and, at any rate, if we should meet 
’ with support, we could soon collect abundant 
j numbers from the neighborhood.” 

| Philina in the meanwhile was saying to the 
countess: “ There is a very pretty young man 
above, who without doubt would shortly be- 
come a first-rate amateur.” 

[ “Why does not he appear?” said the 
| countess. 

j “I will bring him,” cried Philina, hasten- 
ing to the door. 

She found our friend still occupied with 
Mignon ; she persuaded him to come down. 
He followed her with some reluctance ; yet 
curiosity impelled him : for hearing that the 
family were people of rank he longed much 
to know” more of them. On entering the 
room his eyes met those of the countess, 
which were directed towards him. Philina 
led him to the lady, while the count was 
busied with the rest. Wilhelm made his bow, 
and replied to several questions from the fair 
dame, not without confusion of mind Her 
beauty and youth, her graceful dignity and 
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refined manner, made the most delightful inv had little to lay out upon her wardrobe ; and 
pression on him; and the more so, as her the countess immediately ordered her waiting- 
words and looks were accompanied with a j maids to bring from the carriage a silk neck- 
certain bashfulness, one might almost say em- 1 erchief and an English hat, the articles easiest 
barrassment. He was likewise introduced to ; to come at, and give them to her new favorite, 
the count, who however took no special notice I The countess herself then decked Philina, who 
of him, but went to the window with his lady, ! continued very neatly to support, by her looks 
and seemed to ask her about something. It ’ and condudl, that saint-like, guiltless character 
was easy to observe that her opinion accorded • she had assumed at first, 

strongly with his own ; that she even tried to ! The count took his lady’s hand and led 
persuade him and strengthen him in his inten- ! her down. She bowed to the whole company 
tions. j with a friendly air in passing by them ; she 

In a short while he turned round to the turned round again towards Wilhelm, and 
company, and said: “I must not stay at said to him, with the most gracious mien: 
present, but I will send a friend to you ; and “We shall soon meet again.” 
if you make reasonable proposals, and will i These happy prospers enlivened the whole 
take very great pains, I am not disinclined to i party : every one of them gave free course to 
let you play at the castle.” I his hopes, his washes, his imaginations ; spoke 

All testified their joy at this ; Philina in ! of the parts he would play, and the applause 
particular kissed the hands of the countess he would acquire. Melina was considering 
with the greatest vivacity. j how he might still, by a few speedy exhibi- 

“Look you, little thing,” said the lady, tions, gain a little money from the people of 
patting the cheeks of the light-minded girl, the town before he left it, while others went 
“ look you, child, you shall come to me again ; into the kitchen to order a better dinner than 
I will keep my promise ; only you must dress ; of late they had been used to. 
better.” Philina stated in excuse that she j 
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CHAPTER II. 

After a few days the baron came ; and it 
was not without fear that Melina received 
him- The count had spoken of him as a 
critic; and it might be dreaded he would 
speedily detect the weakness of the little 
party and see that it formed no efficient 
troop, there being scarcely a play which they 
could adt in a suitable manner- But the 
manager, as well as all the members, were j 
soon delivered from their cares, on finding ; 
that the baron was a man who viewed the , 
German stage with a most patriotic enthu- , 
siasm, to whom every player, and every com- j 
pany of players, was welcome and agreeable. 
He saluted them all with great solemnity; 1 
was happy to come upon a German theatre j 
so unexpectedly, to get connected with it, ; 
and to introduce their native muses to the j 
mansion of his relative. He then pulled out j 
from his pocket a bundle of stitched papers, 
in which Melina hoped to find the terms of 
their contract specified ; but it proved some- j 
thing very different. It was a drama which 
the baron himself had composed, and wished ; 
to have played by them: he requested their 1 
attention while he read it. Willingly they 
formed a circle round him ; charmed at being 
able with so little trouble to secure the favor 
of a man so important; though judging by 
the thickness of the manuscript it was clear 
that a very long rehearsal might be dreaded. 
Their apprehensions were not groundless ; the 
piece was written in five aCls, and that sort 
of aCts which never have an end. 

The hero was an excellent, virtuous, mag- 
nanimous and at the same time misunderstood 
and persecuted man ; this worthy person, after 
many trials, gained the victory at last over all 
his enemies; on whom, in consequence, the 
most rigorous poetic justice would have been 
exercised, had he not pardoned them on the 
spot. 

While this piece was rehearsing each of the 
auditors had leisure enough to think of him- 
self, and to mount up quite softly from the i 
humble prostration of mind, to which, a little j 
while ago, he had felt disposed, into a com- ' 
fortable state of contentment with his own j 
gifts and advantages ; and from this elevation 
to discover the most pleasing prospeCls in the 
future. Such of them as found in the play 
no parts adapted for their own aCting, in- 
ternally pronounced it bad, and viewed the 
baron as a miserable author ; while the others, 


every time they noticed any passage which 
they hoped might procure them a little clap- 
ping of the hands, exalted it with the greatest 
praise, to the immeasurable satisfaction of the 
author. 

The commercial part of their affair was 
soon completed. Melina made an advanta- 
geous bargain with the baron, and contrived 
to keep it secret from the rest. 

Of our friend, Melina took occasion to de- 
clare in passing, that he seemed to be success- 
fully qualifying himself for becoming a dra- 
matic poet, and even to have some capacities 
for being an aCtor. The baron introduced 
himself to Wilhelm as a colleague; and the 
latter by-and-by produced some little pieces, 
which, with a few other relics, had escaped by 
chance on the day when he threw the greater 
part of his works into the flames. The baron 
lauded both his pieces and delivery ; he spoke 
of it as a settled thing, that Wilhelm should 
come over to the castle with the rest. For all, 
at his departure, he engaged to find the best 
reception, comfortable quarters, a good table, 
applauses and presents; and Melina further 
gave the promise of a certain modicum of 
pocket-money to each. 

It is easy to conceive how this visit raised 
the spirits of the party; instead of a low and 
harassing situation, they now at once saw 
honors and enjoyment before them. On the 
score of these great hopes they already made 
merry; and each thought it needless and 
stingy to retain a single groschen of money 
in his purse. 

Meanwhile our friend was taking counsel 
with himself about accompanying the troop 
to the castle ; and he found it, in more than 
one sense, advisable to do so. Melina was in 
hopes of paying off his debt, at least in part, 
by this engagement ; and Wilhelm, who had 
come from home to study men, was unwilling 
to let slip this opportunity of examining the 
great world, where he expected to obtain 
much insight into life, into himself and the 
dramatic art. With all this, he durst not con- 
fess how greatly he wished again to be near 
the beautiful countess. He rather sought to 
persuade himself in general of the mighty ad- 
vantages which a more intimate acquaintance 
with the world of rank and wealth would pro- 
cure for him. He pursued his reflections on 
the count, the countess, the baron ; on the 
security, the grace and propriety of their 
demeanor ; he exclaimed with rapture when 
alone : 
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“Thrice happy are they to be esteemed, 
whom their birth of itself exalts above the 
lower stages of mankind; who do not need 
to traverse those perplexities, not even to skirt 
them, in which many worthy men so painfully 
consume the whole period of life. Far-extend- 
ing and unerring must their vision be, on that 
higher station; easy each step of their pro- 
gress in the world 1 From their very birth 
they are placed as it were in a ship, which, 
in this voyage we have all to make, enables 
them to profit by the favorable winds, and to 
ride out the cross ones ; while others, bare of 
help, must wear their strength away in swim- 
ming, can derive little profit from the favor- 
able breeze, and in the storm must soon 
become exhausted and sink to the bottom, j 
What convenience, what ease of movement 
does a fortune we are born to, confer upon us ! 
How securely does a traffic flourish which is j 
founded on a solid capital, where the failure | 
of one or of many enterprises does not of j 
necessity reduce us to inaction l Who can j 
better know the worth and worthlessness of j 
earthly things than he that has had within his J 
choice the enjoyment of them from youth up- 
wards; and who can earlier guide his mind 
to the useful, the necessary, the true, than he 
that may convince himself of so many errors 
in an age when his strength is yet fresh to 
begin a new career V’ 

Thus did our friend cry joy to all in- 
habitants of the upper regions; and not to 
them only, but to all that were permitted to 
approach their circle, and draw water from 
their wells. So he thanked his own happy 
stars, that seemed preparing to grant this 
mighty blessing to himself. 

Melina, in the meantime, was torturing his 
brains to get the company arranged according 
to their several provinces, and each of them 
appointed to produce his own peculiar effedt. 
In compliance with the count’s injunctions 
and his own persuasions, he made many ef- 
forts : but, at last, when it came to the point 
of execution, he was forced to be content, if, 
in so small a troop, he found his people will- : 
ing to adjust themselves to this or that part, as 
they best were able. When matters would 
admit of it Laertes played the lover ; Fhiiina 
the lady’s-maid ; the two young girls took up 
between them the characters of the artless and 
tender loved ones ; the boisterous old gentle- 
man of the piece was sure to be the best aCted. ! 
Melina himself thought he might come forth ! 
as chevalier ; Madam Melina, to her no small | 
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sorrow, was obliged to satisfy herself with 
personating young wives, or even affeaionate 
mothers ; and as in the newer plays a poet or 
pedant is rarely introduced, and still more 
| rarely for the purpose of being laughed at, 
I the well-known favorite of the count was now 
t usually transformed into president or minister; 
j these being commonly set forth as knaves, and 
J severely handled in the fifth aCt Melina too, 
in the part of chamberlain or the like, intro- 
duced, with great satisfaction, the ineptitudes 
put into his hands by various honest Germans, 
according to use and wont, in many well- 
accepted plays: he delighted in these charac- 
ters, because he had an opportunity of deck- 
ing himself out in a fashionable style, and 
was called upon to assume the airs of a cour- 
tier, which he conceived himself to possess in 
great perfection. 

It was not long till they were joined by 
several aCtors from different quarters; who, 
being received without very strict examina- 
tion, were also retained without very burden- 
some conditions. 

Wilhelm had been more than once assailed 
with persuasions from Melina to undertake 
an amateur part. This he declined; yet he 
interested and occupied himself about the 
general cause wuth great alacrity, without our 
new manager’s acknowledging his labors in 
the smallest. On the contrary, it seemed to 
I be Melina’s opinion, that with his office he 
1 had at the same time picked up all the neces- 
. sary skill for carrying it on. In particular, 
the task of curtailment formed one of his 
most pleasing occupations ; he would succeed 
in reducing any given piece down to the 
! regular measure of time, without the slightest 
respeCt to proprieties or proportions, or any- 
, thing whatever but his watch. He met with 
great encouragement ; the public w T as very 
much delighted ; the most knowing inhabi- 
tants of the burgh maintained that the prince’s 
theatre itself was not so well conducted as 
theirs. 


CHAPTER III. 

At last the time arrived when the company 
had to prepare themselves for travelling, and 
to expedl the coaches and other vehicles that 
were to carry them to the count’s mansion. 
Much altercation now took place about the 
mode of travelling, and who should sit with 
whom. The ordering and distribution of the 





whole was at length settled and concluded 
with great labor, and, alas, without efTed. 
At the appointed hour fewer coaches came 
than were expeCted ; they had to accommo- 
date themselves as the case would admit. The 
baron, who followed shortly afterwards on 
horseback, assigned as the reason, that all was 
in commotion at the castle, not only because 
the prince was to arrive a few days earlier 
than had been looked for, but also because 
an unexpected party of visitors were already 
come ; the place, he said, was in great con- 
fusion ; on this account perhaps they would 
not lodge so comfortably as had been in- 
tended ; a change which grieved him very 
much. 

Our travellers packed themselves into the 
carriages the best way they could; and the 
weather being tolerable, and the castle but a 
few leagues distant, the heartiest of the troop 
preferred setting out on foot to waiting the re- 
turn of the coaches. The caravan got under 
way with great jubilee; for the first time, 
without caring how the landlord’s bill was to 
be paid. The count’s mansion rose like a 
palace of the fairies on their souls ; they were 
the happiest and merriest mortals in the world. 
Each throughout the journey, in his own pecu- 
liar mode, kept fastening a continued chain 
of fortune, honor and prosperity to that auspi- 
cious day. 

A heavy rain, which fell unexpectedly, did 
not banish these delightful contemplations ; 
though, as it incessantly continued with more 
and more violence, many of the party began 
to show traces of uneasiness. The night came 
on ; and no sight could be more welcome than 
the palace of the count, which shone upon 
them from a hill at some distance, glancing 
with light in all its stories, so that they could 
reckon every window. 

On approaching nearer they found all the 
windows in the wings illuminated also. Each 
of the party thought within himself what 
chamber would be his; and most of them 
prudently determined to be satisfied with a 
room in the attic story, or some of the side 
buildings. 

They were now proceeding through the vil- 
lage, past the inn. Wilhelm stopped the 
coach, in the mind to alight there ; but the 
landlord protested that it was not in his power 
to afford the least accommodation: his lord- 
ship the count, he said, being visited by some 
unexpected guests, had immediately engaged 
the whole inn ; every chamber in the house 
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{ had been marked with chalk last night, speci- 
j fying who was to lodge there. Our friend 
I was accordingly obliged, against his will, to 
travel forward to the castle with the rest of 
the company. 

In one of the side buildings, round the 
kitchen fire, they noticed several cooks run- 
| ning busily about; a sight which refreshed 
| them not a little. Servants came jumping 
| hastily with lights to the staircase of the main 
door ; and the hearts of the worthy pilgrims 
. overflowed at the aspeCl of such honors. But 
\ how great was their surprise when this cordial * 
reception changed into a storm of curses. The 
; servants scouted the coachmen for driving in 
; hither; they must wheel out again, it was 
bawled, and take their loading round to the 
old castle ; there was no room here for such 
: guests ! To this unfriendly and unexpected 
dismissal they joined all manner of jeering, 
and laughed aloud at each other for leaping 
out in the rain on so false an errand. It was 
still pouring ; no star was visible in the sky ; 

! while our company were dragged along a 
| rough, jolting road, between two walls, into 
' the old mansion which stood behind, inhab- 
; ited by none since the present count’s father 
; had built the new residence in front of it. 
The carriages drew up, partly in the courtyard, 
partly in a long arched gateway ; and the pos- 
' tihons, people hired from the village, unyoked 
their horses and rode off. 

As nobody came forward to receive the 
travellers, they alighted from their places, 
they shouted, and searched. In vain 1 All 
continued dark and still. The wind swept 
| through the lofty gate : the court and the old 
; towers were lying gray and drearv , and so 
dim that their forms could scarcely be distin- 
guished in the gloom. The people were all 
shuddering and freezing ; the women were 
I becoming frightened; the children began to 
cry; the general impatience was increasing 
every minute; so quick a revolution of for- 
tune, for which no one of them had been at 
all prepared, entirely destroyed their equa- 
n unity. 

ExpeCting every minute that some person 
would appear and unbolt the doors ; mistaking 
at one time the pattering of rain, at another 
the rocking of the wind, for the much-desired 
footstep of the castle bailiff, they continued 
downcast and inaftive; it occurred to none 
of them to go into the new mansion, and 
there solicit help from charitable souls. They 
\ could not understand where their friend the 
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baron was lingering; they were in the most 
disconsolate condition. 

At last some people actually arrived; by 
their voices they were recognized as the pe- 
destrians who had fallen behind the others on 
the journey. They intimated that the baron 
had tumbled with his horse, and hurt his leg 
severely ; and that on calling at the castle 
they too had been roughly directed hither. 

The whole company were in extreme per- 
plexity ; they guessed and speculated as to 
what should now be done ; but they could fix 
on nothing. At length they noticed from afar 
a lantern advancing, and took fresh breath at 
sight of it ; but their hopes of quick deliver- 
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ance again evaporated, when the objedt ap- 
proached, and came to be distindily seen. A 
groom was lighting the well-known Stallmeis- 
ter of the castle towards them ; this gentle- 
man, on coming nearer, very anxiously in- 
quired for Mademoiselle Philina. No sooner 
had she stepped forth from the crowd, than he 
very pressingly offered to conduct her to the 
new mansion, where a little place had been 
provided for her with the countess' maids. 
She did not hesitate long about accepting his 
proposal; she caught his arm, and, recom- 
mending her trunk to the care of the rest, was 
going to hasten off with him diredtly ; but the 
others intercepted them, asking, entreating, 




conjuring the Stallmeister ; till at last, to get 
away with his fair one, he promised every- 
thing, assuring them that in a little while the 
castle should be opened, and they lodged in 
the most comfortable manner. In a few mo- 
ments they saw the glimmer of his lantern 
vanish ; they long looked in vain for another 
gleam of light. At last, after much watching, 
scolding and reviling, it actually appeared, 
and revived them with a touch of hope and 
consolation. 

An ancient footman opened the door of the 
old edifice, into which they rushed with vio- 
lence. Each of them now strove to have his 
trunk unfastened, and brought in beside him. 
Most of this luggage, like the persons of its 
owners, was thoroughly wet. Having but a 
single light, the process of unpacking went 
on very slowly. In the dark passages they 
pushed against each other, they stumbled, 
they fell. They begged to have more lights, 
they begged to have some fuel. The mono- 
syllabic footman, with much ado, consented 
to put down his own lantern ; then went his 
way, and came not again. 

They now began to investigate the edifice. 
The doors of all the rooms were open ; large 
stoves, tapestry hangings, inlaid floors, yet 
bore witness to its former pomp : but of other 
house-gear there was none to be seen ; no 
table, chair, or mirror; nothing but a few 
monstrous empty bedsteads, stripped of every 
ornament and every necessary. The wet 
trunks and knapsacks were adopted as seats ; 
a part of the tired wanderers placed them- 
selves upon the floor. Wilhelm had sat down 
upon some steps ; Mignon lay upon his knees. 
The child was restless; and. when he asked 
what ailed her, she answered, (t I am hun- 
gry.” He himself had nothing that could 
still the craving of the child ; the rest of the 
party had consumed their whole provision ; 
so he was obliged to leave the little traveller 
without refreshment. Through the whole ad- 
venture he had been ina&ive, silently im- 
mersed in thought. He was very sullen, and 
full of indignant regret that he had not kept 
by his first determination, and remained at 
the inn, though he should have slept in the 
garret. 

The rest demeaned themselves in various 
ways. Some of them had got a heap of old 
wood colle&ed within a vast gaping chimney 
m the hall ; they set fire to the pile with great 
huzzaing. Unhappily, however, their hopes 
of warming and drying themselves by means 


j of it were mocked in the most frightful man- 
1 ner. The chimney, it appeared, was there for 
j ornament alone, and was walled up above ; so 
! the smoke rushed quickly back, and at once 
• filled the whole chamber. The dry wood ro^e 
| crackling into flames ; the flame was also 
’ driven back; the draught sweeping through 
j the broken windows gave it a wavering direc- 
1 tion. Terrified lest the castle should catch 
j fire, the unhappy guests had to tear the burn- 
| ing sticks asunder,' to smother and trample 
j them under their feet ; the smoke increased ; 

! their case was rendered more intolerable than 
| before ; they were driven to the brink of des- 
I peration. 

J Wilhelm had retreated from the smoke into 
! a distant chamber; to which Mignon soon 
. followed him, leading in a well-dressed ser- 
! vant, with a high clear double-lighted lantern 
( in his hand. He turned to Wilhelm, and 
i holding out to him some fruits and confec- 
| tionery on a beautiful porcelain plate : “ The 
I young lady up-stairs,” said he, “ sends you 
| this, with the request that \ou would join her 
party: she bids me tell you,” added the 
lackey, with a sort of grin, “that she is very 
I well off yonder, and wishes to divide her en- 
| joy men ts with her friends.” 

Wilhelm had not at all expected such a 
message ; for, ever since the adventure on the 
i stone bench, he had treated Philina with the 
1 most decided contempt : he was still so reso- 
lute to have no more concern with her, that 
he thought of sending back her dainty gifts 
untasted, when a supplicating look of Mignon *s 
induced him to accept them. He returned 
his thanks in the name of the child. The in- 
vitation he entirely rejedled. He desired the 
servant to exert himself a little for the stranger 
company, and made inquiry for the baron. 
The latter, he was told, had gone to bed ; but 
bad already, as the lackey understood, gnen 
orders to some other person to take charge of 
| these unfortunate and ill -lodged gentlemen. 

The servant went away, leaving one of his 
j lights, which Wilhelm, in the absence of a 
j candlestick, contrived to fix upon the window 
| casement; and now at least, in his medita- 
{ tions, he could see the four walls of his cham- 
| ber. Nor was it long till preparations were 
j commenced for conducing our travellers to 
rest. Candles arrived by degrees, though 
witl\put snuffers; then a few chairs; an hour 
afterwards came bedclothes ; then pillows, all 
well steeped m rain. It was far past midnight 
when straw-beds and mattresses were pro- 





duced, which, if sent at first, would have been 
extremely welcome. 

In the interim also, somewhat to eat and 
drink had been brought in; it was enjoyed 
without much criticism, though it looked like 
a most disorderly collection of remains, and 
offered no very singular proof of the esteem 
in which our guests were held. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The disorders and mischievous tricks of 
some frolieksome companions still further 
augmented the disquietudes and distresses of 
the night; these gay people woke each other; 
each played a thousand giddy pranks to plague 
his fellow. The next morning dawned amid 
loud complaints against their friend the baron, 
for having so deceived them, for having given 
so very false a notion of the order and com- 
fort that awaited their arrival. However, to 
their great surprise and consolation, at an 
early hour, the count himself, attended by a 
few servants, made his entrance, and inquired 
about their circumstances. He appeared much 
vexed on discovering how badly they had 
fared ; and the baron, who came limping 
along, supported on the arm of a servant, 
bitterly accused the steward for negleCting his 
commands on this occasion ; shov\ ing great 
anxiety to have that person punished for his 
disobedience. 

The count gave immediate orders that every- 
thing should be arranged, in his presence, to 
the utmost possible convenience of the guests. 
While this was going on, some officers arrived, 
who forthwith scraped acquaintance with the 
actresses. The count assembled all the com- 
pany before him, spoke to each by name, in- 
troduced a few' jokes among his observations ; 
so that every one was charmed at the gracious 
condescension of his lordship. At last it 
came to Wilhelm’s turn; he appeared with 
Mignon holding by his hand. Our friend 
excused himself in the best terms he could, 
for the freedom he had taken ; the count, on 
the other hand, spoke as if the visit had been 
looked for. 

A gentleman, who stood beside the count, 
and who, although he wore no uniform, ap- 
peared to be an officer, conversed with Wil- 
helm; he was evidently not a common man. 
His large keen blue eyes, looking out from 
beneath a high brow; his light-colored hair, 


< thrown carelessly back ; his middle stature ; 
everything about him showed an aCtive, firm 
and decisive mode of being. His questions 
I were lively ; he seemed to be at home m all 
that he inquired about. 

I Wilhelm asked the baron what this person 
j was ; but found that he had little good to say 
* of him. “ He held the rank of major, was 
the special favorite of the prince, managed his 
most secret affairs, was, in short, regarded as 
j his right arm. Nay, there was reason to be- 
! lieve him the prince’s natural son. He had 
; been on embassies in France, England, Italy ; 
j in all those places he had greatly distinguished 
himself; by which means he was grown con- 
ceited, imagining, among other pretensions, 
that he thoroughly understood the literature 
of Germany, and allowing himself to vent all 
kinds of sorry jests upon it. He, the baron, 

, was in the habit of avoiding all intercourse 
J w'ith him; and Wilhelm would do well to 
i imitate that conduct, for it somehow happened 
j that no one could be near him without being 
j punished for it. He was called Jarno; though 
, nobody knew rightly what to make of such a 
I name.” 

| Wilhelm had nothing to urge against ail 
this ; he had felt a sort of inclination for the 
stranger, though he noticed in him something 
cold and repulsive. 

The company being arranged and distrib- 
uted throughout the castle, Melina issued the 
strictest orders, that they should behave them- 
selves with decency; the women live in a 
j separate quarter; and each direCt his whole 
1 attention to the study of dramatic art, and of 
i the characters he had to play. He posted up 
written ordinances, consisting of many arti- 
cles, upon all the doors. He settled the 
j amount of fine, which should be levied upon 
i each transgressor, and put into a common 
I box. 

1 This ediCt was but little heeded. Young 
officers went out and in; they jested not in 
1 the most modest fashion with the aCtresses ; 
j made game of the aCtors ; and annihilated 
; the whole system of police, before it had the 
smallest time to take root in the community. 
The people ran chasing one another through 
the rooms, they changed clothes, they dis- 
guised themselves. Melina, attempting to be 
rigorous with a few at first, was exasperated 
by every sort of insolence; and when the 
1 count soon after sent for him to come and 
| view the place where his theatre was to be 
ereCted, matters grew w r orse and worse. The 




young gentry devised a thousand broad jokes ; were set in order ; and what was wanting 
by the help" of some adiors they became yet was prepared by some skilful workmen of the 
coarser; it seemed as if the old castle had , count’s. Wilhelm likewise put his hand to 
been altogether given up to an infuriate host ; * the business ; he assisted m settling the per* 
and the racket did not end till dinner. ■ spedtive, in laying off the outlines of the 

Meanwhile the count had led Melina over j scenery ; he was very anxious that nothing 
to a large hall, which, though belonging to ! should be executed clumsily. The count, who 
the old castle, communicated by a gallery with frequently came in to inspedt their progress, 
the new one ; it seemed very well adapted for was highly satisfied ; he showed particularly 
being changed into a little theatre. Here the how they should proceed in every case, dis- 
sagacious lord of the mansion pointed out m playing an uncommon knowledge of all the 
person how he wanted everything to be. arts they were concerned with. 

The labor now commenced m the greatest Next began the business of rehearsing, m 
haste; the stage-apparatus was erected and good earnest; and there would have been 
furbished up; what decorations they had enough of space and leisure for this under- 
brought along with them and could employ, j taking had the adtors not continually been 
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interrupted by the presence of visitors. Some 
new guests were daily arriving, and each in- 
sisted on viewing the operations of the com- 
pany. 


CHAPTER V. 

The baron had, for several days, been 
cheering Wilhelm with the hope of being for- 
mally presented to the countess. “ I have 
told this excellent lady,” said he, “so much 
about the talent and fine sentiment displayed 
in your compositions, that she feels quite im- 
patient to see you, and hear one or two of 
them read. Be prepared, therefore, to come 
over at a moment’s notice; for, the first 
morning she is at leisure, you will certainly 
be called on.” He then pointed out to him 
the afterpiece it would be proper to produce 
on that occasion; adding, that doubtless it 
would recommend him to no usual degree of 
favor. The lady, he declared, was extremely 
sorry that a guest like him had happened to 
arrive at a time of such confusion, when they 
could not entertain him in a style more suit- 
able to his merits and their own wishes. 

In consequence of this information, Wil- 
helm, with the most sedulous attention, set 
about preparing the piece, which was to usher 
him into the great world. “Hitherto,” said 
he, “thou hast labored in silence for thyself; 
applauded only by a small circle of friends. 
Thou hast for a time despaired of thy abilities, 
and art yet full of anxious doubts whether even 
thy present path is the right one, and whether 
thy talent for the stage at all corresponds with 
thy inclination for it. In the hearing of such ; 
pradlised judges, in the closet where no illu- ! 
sion can take place, the attempt is more hazard- 
ous than elsewhere ; and yet I would not will- ! 
ingly recoil from the experiment; I could ! 
wish to add this pleasure to my former enjoy- 
ments, and, if it might be, to give extension 
and stability to my hopes for the future.” 

He accordingly went through some pieces ; 
read them with the keenest critical eye ; made 
corrections here and there; recited them 
aloud, that he might be perfeCt in his tones 
and expression ; and finally selected the work 
which he was best acquainted with, and hoped 
to gain most honor by. He put it in his 
pocket, one morning, on being summoned to 
attend the countess. 

The baron had assured him that there would 
be no one present but the lady herself and a 


worthy female friend of hers. On entering 

the chamber the Baroness von C advanced 

with great friendliness to meet him ; expressed 
her happiness at making his acquaintance; 
and introduced him to the countess, who was 
then under the hands of her hair-dresser. The 
countess received him with kind words and 
looks; but it vexed him to see Philina kneel- 
ing at her chair, and playing a thousand fool- 
eries. “The poor child,” said the baroness, 
“ has just been singing to us. Finish the song 
you were in the midst of; we should not like 
to lose it.” 

Wilhelm listened to her quavering with 
great patience, being anxious for the friseur’s 
departure before he should begin to read. 
They offered him a cup of chocolate, the 
baroness herself handing him the biscuit. Yet, 
in spite of these civilities, he relished not his 
breakfast ; he was longing too eagerly to lay 
before the lovely countess some performance 
that might interest and gratify her. Philina 
too stood somewhat in his way; on former 
occasions, while listening to him, she had more 
than once been troublesome. He looked at 
the friseur with a painful feeling, hoping every 
moment that the tower of curls would be com- 
plete. 

Meanwhile the count came in, and began 
to talk of the fresh visitors he was expecting, 
of the day’s occupations or amusements, and 
of various domestic matters that were started. 
On his retiring, some officers sent to ask per- 
mission of the countess to pay their respedts 
to her, as they had to leave the castle before 
dinner. The footman having come to his 
post at the door, she permitted him to usher 
in the gentlemen. 

The baroness amid these interruptions gave 
herself some pains to entertain our friend, and 
showed him much consideration ; all which 
he accepted with becoming reverence, though 
not without a little absence of mind. He 
often felt for the manuscript in his pocket ; 
and hoped for his deliverance every instant. 
He was almost losing patience, when a man- 
milliner was introduced, and immediately be- 
gan without mercy to open his papers, bags 
and bandboxes ; pressing all his various wares 
upon the ladies, with an importunity peculiar 
to that species of creature. 

The company increased. The baroness cast 
a look at Wilhelm, and then whispered with 
the countess: he noticed this, but did not 
understand the purpose of it. The whole, 
however, became clear enough when, after an 




hour of painful and fruitless endurance, he 
went away. He then found a beautiful pocket- 
book, of English manufacture, in his pocket. 
The baroness had dexterously put it there 
without his notice; and soon afterwards the 
countess 1 little black came out and handed 
him an elegantly flowered waistcoat, without 
very clearly saying whence it came. 


CHAPTER VI. 

This mingled feeling of vexation and grati- 
tude spoiled the remainder of his day; till, 
towards evening, he once more found employ- 
ment. Melina informed him that the count 
had been speaking of a little prelude, which 
he wished to have produced, in honor of the 
prince, on the day of his highness* arrival. 
He meant to have the great qualities of this 
noble hero and philanthropist personified in 
the piece. These Virtues were to advance to- 
gether, to recite his praises, and finally to 
encircle his bust with garlands of flowers and 
laurels; behind which a transparency might 
be inserted, representing the princely hat, 
and his name illuminated on it. The count, 
Melina said, had ordered him to take charge 
of getting ready the verses and other arrange- 
ments ; and Wilhelm, he hoped, to whom it 
must be an easy matter, would stand by him 
on this occasion. 

“ How !” exclaimed our friend in a splene- 
tic tone, “ have we nothing but portraits, illu- 
minated names and allegorical figures to show 
in honor of a prince, who, in my opinion, 
merits quite a different eulogy? How can it 
flatter any reasonable man to see himself set 
up in effigy, and his name glimmering on 
oiled piper! I am very much afraid that 
your allegories, particularly in the present 
state of the wardrobe, will furnish occasion 


in broken numbers, the praises of a prince 
who merits so much veneration. I will think 
of the matter ; perhaps I may be able to con- 
trive some way of bringing out our little troop, 
so as at least to produce some effect. ” 

! From this moment, Wilhelm eagerly re- 
i fleeted on his undertaking. Before going to 
I sleep he had got it all reduced to some degree 
of order ; early next morning his plan was 
ready, the scenes laid out ; a few of the most 
striking passages and songs were even versi- 
fied and written down. 

As soon as he was dressed our friend made 
j haste to wait upon the baron, to submit the 
plan to his inspection, and take his advice 
upon certain points connected with it. The 
baron testified his approbation of it ; but not 
; without considerable surprise. For, on the 
previous evening, he had heard his lordship 
talk of having ordered some quite different 
piece to be prepared and versified. 

“To me it seems improbable,’ * replied our 
friend, “ that it could be his lordship’s wish 
j to have the piece got ready exaCt ly as he gave 
it to Melina. If I am not mistaken, he m- 
| tended merely to point out to us from a dis- 
I tance the path we were to follow. The ama- 
| teur and critic shows the artist what is wanted ; 

: and then leaves to him the care of producing 
it by his own means.” 

“Not at all,” replied the baron: “his 
lordship understands that the piece shall be 
, composed according to that and no other 
1 plan, which he has himself prescribed. Yours 
! has indeed a remote similarity with his idea ; 
I but, if we mean to accomplish our purpose, 
and get the count diverted from his first 
thought, we shall need to employ the ladies 
in the matter. The baroness especially con- 
trives to execute such operations in the most 
masterly manner : the question is now, whether 
your plan shall so please her that she will un- 
dertake the business ; in that case it will cer- 


for many ambiguities and jestings. If you tainly succeed.” 

mean, however, to compose the piece, or “We need the assistance of the ladies,’ 
make it be composed, I can have nothing to said our friend, “ at any rate ; tor neither our 
object against it ; only I desire to have no company nor our wardrobe would suffice with- 
part or lot in the matter.” out them. I have counted on some pretty 

Melina excused himself ; alleging this to be children that are running up and down the 
only a casual hint of his lordship the count, i house, and belong to certain of the servants, 
who for the rest had left the arrangement of j He then desired the baron to communicate 
the piece entirely in their own hands. “ With j his plan to the ladies. The baron soon re- 
all my heart,” replied our friend, “will I turned with intelligence that they wished to 
contribute something to the pleasure of this speak with Wilhelm personally. That same 
noble family ; my muse has never had so evening, when the gentlemen sat down to 
pleasant an employment as to sing, though play, which, owing to the arrival of a certain 
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general, was expelled to be deeper and keener 
than usual, the countess and her friend, under 
pretext of some indisposition, would retire 
to their chamber ; where Wilhelm, being in- 
troduced by a secret staircase, might submit 
his projedt without interruption. This sort 
of mystery, the baron said, would give the 
adventure a peculiar charm ; in particular the 
baroness was rejoicing like a child, in the 
prospedt of their rendezvous; and the more 
so, because it was to be accomplished secretly 
and against the inclination of the count. 

Towards evening, at the appointed time, 
Wilhelm was sent for, and led in with caution. 


| will permit us to present a brief sketch of it 
! here. 

I The piece was to open with a dance of 
I children in some rural scene; their dance 
1 representing that particular game wherein 
' each has to wheel round and gain the other’s 
place. This was to be followed by several 
variations of their play; till at last, in per- 
forming a dance of the repeating kind, they 
j were all to sing a merry song. Here the old 
harper with Mignon should enter, and by the 
j curiosity which they excited gather several 
j country people round them ; the harper would 
| sing various songs in praise of peace, repose 



As the baroness advanced to meet him in a 
small cabinet, the manner of their interview 
brought former happy scenes, for a moment, j 
to his mind. She condudted him along to ! 
the countess’ chamber ; and they now pro- j 
ceeded earnestly to question and investigate, j 
He exhibited his plan with the utmost warmth j 
and vivacity ; so that his fair audience were 
quite decided in its favor. Our readers also j 


and joy ; and Mignon would then dance the 
egg-dance. 

In these innocent delights they are dis- 
turbed by the sound of martial music ; and 
the party are surprised by a troop of soldiers. 
The men stand on the defensive, and are over- 
come ; the girls fly, and are taken. In the 
tumult all seems going to destrudlion, when 
a person (about whose form and qualities the 
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poet was not yet determined) enters, and by 
signifying that the general is near restores 
composure. Whereupon the hero’s chara&er 
is painted in the finest colors ; security is 
promised in the midst of arms ; violence and 
lawless disorder are now to be restrained. A 
universal festival is held in honor of the noble- 
minded captain. 

The countess and her friend expressed great 
satisfa&ion with the plan ; only they main- 
tained that there must of necessity be some- 
thing of allegory introduced to make it pal- 
atable to his lordship. The baron proposed 
that the leader of the soldiers should be rep- 
resented as the Genius of Dissension and 
Violence ; that Minerva should then advance 
to bind fetters on him, to give notice of the 
hero’s approach, and celebrate his praise. , 
The baroness undertook the task of persuad- i 
mg the count that this plan was the one pro- 
posed by himself with a few alterations ; at 
the same time expressly stipulating that, with- * 
out fail, at the conclusion of the piece, the ! 
bust, the illuminated name, and the princely 
hat should be exhibited in due order; since 
otherwise her attempt was vain. 

Wilhelm had already figured in his mind ! 
how delicately and how nobly he would have ‘ 
the praises of his hero celebrated in the mouth 
of Minerva; and it was not without a long 
struggle that he yielded in this point. Yet 
he felt himself delightfully constrained to 
yield. The beautiful eyes of the countess 
and her lovely demeanor would easily have 
moved him to sin against his conscience as a 
poet; to abandon the finest and most inter- 
esting invention, the keenly wished-for unity 
of his composition, and all its most suitable 
details. His conscience as a burgher had 
a trial no less hard to undergo when the 
ladies, in distributing the characters, point- 
edly insisted that he must undertake one him- 
self. 

Laertes had received for his allotment the 
part of that violent war-god ; Wilhelm was to 
represent the leader of the peasants, who had 
some very pretty and tender verses to recite. 
After long resistance he was forced to comply ; 
he could find no excuse when the baroness 
protested that their stage was in all respedts to 
be regarded as a private one, and that she her- 
self would very gladly play on it if they could 
find her a fit occasion. On receiving his con- 
sent, they parted with our friend on the kind- 
est terras. The baroness assured him that he 
was an incomparable man ; she accompanied 


; him 1° the little stairs, and wished him good- 
j night with a squeeze of the hand. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The interest in his undertakings, which the 
countess and her friend expressed and felt so 
warmly, quickened Wilhelm’s 'faculties and 
zeal : the plan of his piece, which the process 
of describing it had rendered more distinct, 
was now present in the most brilliant vividness 
before his mind. He spent the greater part 
of that night and the whole of the next morn- 
ing in the sedulous versification of the dia- 
logue and songs. 

He had proceeded a considerable way, when 
a message came requiring his attendance in 
the castle ; the noble company, who were then 
at breakfast, wished to speak with him. As 
he entered the parlor, the baroness advanced 
to meet him ; and, under pretext of wishing 
him good-morning, whispered cunningly, 
“Sav nothing of your piece but what you 
shall be asked.” 

“I hear,” cried the count to him, “that 
you are very busy working at my prelude, 
which I mean to present in honor of the 
prince. I consent that you introduce a Mi- 
nerva into it ; and we are just thinking before- 
hand how the goddess shall be dressed, that 
we may not blunder in costume. For this 
purpose I am causing them to fetch from the 
library all the books that contain anv figures 
of her.” 

At the same instant one or two servants en- 
tered the parlor with a huge basket full of 
i books of every shape and appearance. 

| Montfaucon, the cohesions of antique stat- 
' ues, gems and coins, all sorts of mythological 
; writings, were turned up, and their plates 
compared. But even this was not enough. 
The count’s faithful memory recalled to him 
all the Mmervas to be found in frontispieces, 
vignettes, or anywhere else; and book after 
book was, in consequence, carried from the 
library, till finally the count was sitting m a 
i chaos of volumes. Unable at last to recolledt 
! any other figure of Minerva, he observed, with 
a smile, “I durst bet that now there is not a 
single Minerva in all the library ; and perhaps 
it is the first time that a collection of books 
has been so totally deprived of the presence 
of its patron goddess. ’ ’ 

The whole company were merry at this 
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thought ; Jarno particularly, who had all along 
been spurring on the count to call for more 
and more books, laughed quite immoderately. 

“Now,” said the count, turning to Wil- 
helm, “ one chief point is, which goddess do 
you mean, Minerva or Pallas? the goddess of 
war or of the arts?” 

“ Would it not be best, your excellency,” 
said Wilhelm, “if we were not clearly to ex- ! 
press ourselves on this head ; if, since the ‘ 
goddess plays a double part in the ancient 
mythology, we also exhibited her here in a 
double quality? She announces a warrior, 
but only to calm the tumults of the people ; 
she celebrates a hero by exalting his human- 
ity ; she conquers violence and restores peace 
and security.” 

The baroness, afraid lest Wilhelm might be- 
tray himself, hastily pushed forward the count- 
ess’ tailor, to give his opinion how such an 
antique robe could best be got ready. This 
man, being frequently employed in making 
masquerade dresses, very easily contrived the 
business; and as Madam Melina, notwith- 
standing her advanced state of pregnancy, had 
undertaken to enad the celestial virgin, the 
tailor was directed to take her measure ; and 
the countess, though with some reluctance, 
selected from the wardrobe the clothes he was 
to cut up for that purpose. 

The baroness, in her dexterous way, again 
contrived to lead Wilhelm aside, and let him 
know that she had been providing all the 
other necessaries. Shortly afterwards she sent 
him the musician who had charge of the 
count’s private band, and this professor set 
about composing what airs were wanted, or 
choosing from his acftual stock such tunes as 
appeared suitable. From this time all went 


on according to the wishes of our friend ; the 
count made no more inquiries about the piece ; 
being altogether occupied with the transparent 
decoration, destined to surprise the spectators 
at the conclusion of the play. His inventive 
genius, aided by the skill of his confectioner, 
produced in fad a very pretty article. In the 
course of his travels the count had witnessed 
the most splendid exhibitions of this sort ; he 
had also brought home with him a number of 
copper-plates and drawings, and could sketch 
such things with considerable taste. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm finished the play ; gave 
every one his part, and began the study of hi* 
own. The musician also, having great skill in 
dancing, prepared the ballet; so that every- 
thing proceeded as it ought. 

Yet oneunexpeded obstacle occurred, which 
threatened to occasion an unpleasant gap in 
the performance. He had promised to himself 
a striking effed from Mignon’s egg-dance; 
and was much surprised when the child, with 
her customary dryness of manner, refused to 
dance, saying she was now his, and would no 
more go upon the stage. He sought to move 
her by every sort of persuasion, and did not 
discontinue his attempt till she began weeping 
bitterly, fell at his feet, and cried out, “ Dear- 
est lather ! stay thou from the boards thyself!” 
Little heeding this caution, he studied how to 
give the scene some other turn that might be 
equally interesting. 

Philina, whose appointment was to ad one 
of the peasant girls, and in the concluding 
dance to give the single-voice part of the 
song, and lead the chorus, felt exceedingly 
delighted that it had been so ordered. In 
other respeds, too, her present life was alto- 
gether to her mind; she had her separate 
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chamber; was constantly beside the countess, 
entertaining her with fooleries, and daily re- 
ceiving some present for her pains. Among 
other things, a dress had been expressly made 
for her wearing in this prelude. And being 
of a light imitative nature, she quickly marked 
in the procedure of the ladies whatever would 
befit herself : she had of late grown all polite- 
ness and decorum. The attentions of the 
Stallmeister augmented rather than dimin- 
ished ; and, as the officers also paid zealous 
court to her, living in so genial an element, 
it came into her head for once in her life to 
play the prude, and, in a quiet gradual way, 
to take upon herself a certain dignity of 
manner to which she had not before aspired. 
Cool and sharp-sighted as she was, eight days 
had not elapsed till she knew the weak side of I 
every person in the house ; so that, had she 
possessed the power of a&ing from any con- 
stant motive, she might very easily have made 
her fortune. But on this occasion, as on all 
others, she employed her advantages merely 
to divert herself, to procure a bright to-day, 
and be impertinent wherever she observed that 
impertinence was not attended with danger. 

The parts were now committed to memory ; 
a rehearsal of the piece was ordered ; the count 
purposed to be present at it ; and his lady be- 
gan to feel anxious how he might receive it. 
The baroness called Wilhelm to her privately: 
the nearer the hour approached, they all dis- 
played the more perplexity ; for the truth was, 
that of the count’s original idea nothing what- 
ever had been introduced. Jarno, who joined 
them w r hile consulting together, was admitted 
to the secret. He felt amused at the con- 
trivance, and was heartily disposed to offer 
the ladies his good services in carrying it 
through. “It will go hard,” said he, “if 
you cannot extricate yourselves without help 
from this affair ; but, at all events, I will wait 
as a body of reserve.” The baroness then 
told them how she had on various occasions 
recited the whole piece to the count, but only 
in fragments and without order; that conse- 
quently he was prepared for each individual 
passage, yet certainly possessed with the idea 
that the whole would coincide with his original 
conception. “I will sit by him,” said she, 

** to-night at the rehearsal, and study to divert 
his attention. The confe&ioner I have en- 
gaged already to make the decoration as beau- 
tiful as possible, but as yet he has not quite 
completed it.” 

“I know of a court,” said Jamo, “where 

< 


j I wish we had a few such active and prudent 
friends as you. If your skill to-night will not 
suffice, give me a signal ; I will take out the 
count, and not let him in again till Minerva 
enters, and you have speedy aid to expedl from 
the illumination. For a day or two I have had 
something to report to him about his cousin, 
which for various reasons I have hitherto post- 
poned. It will give his thoughts another turn, 
and that none of the pleasantest.” 

Business hindered the count from being 
present when the play began; the baroness 
amused him after his arrival ; Jarno’s help 
was not required. For, as the count had 
abundance of employment in pointing out 
improvements, rectifying and arranging the 
detached parts, he entirely forgot the purport 
of the whole ; and as at last Madam Melina ad- 
vanced and spoke according to his heart, and 
the transparency did well, he seemed com- 
pletely satisfied. It w 7 as not till the whole 
was finished, and his guests were sitting down 
to cards, that the difference appeared to strike 
him, and he began to think whether after all 
this piece was actually of his invention. At 
a signal from the baroness, Jarno then came 
forward into adtion ; the evening passed away; 
the intelligence of the prince’s approach was 
confirmed ; the people rode out more than 
once to see his vanguard encamping m the 
neighborhood ; the house was full of noise 
and tumult ; and our adtors, not always served 
in the handsomest manner by unwilling ser- 
vants, had to pass their time in pradticings 
and expeditions, at their quarters in the old 
mansion, without any one particularly taking 
thought about them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

At length the prince arrived, with all his 
j generals, staff-officers and suite accompanying 
him. These, and the multitude of people 
; coming to visit or do business with him, 
made the castle like a bee-hive on the point 
of swarming. All pressed forward to behold 
a man no less distinguished by hi* rank than 
by his great qualities; and all admired his 
urbanity and condescension ; all vrere aston- 
ished at finding the hero and the leader of 
armies also the most accomplished and attrac- 
tive courtier. 

By the count’s orders, the inmates of the 
castle were required to be all at their posts 
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when the prince arrived ; not a player was ! in transcribing the parts, in numerous rehear- 
allowed to show himself, that his highness sals, and whatever further could be done, he 
might have no anticipation of the spectacle zealously co-operated with Melina, who, being 
prepared to welcome him. Accordingly, m secret conscious of his own insufficiency, 
when at evening he was led into the lofty at length acknowledged and pursued these 
hall, glowing with light, and adorned with ' counsels. His own parts Wilhelm diligently 
tapestries of the previous century, he seemed j studied and executed with vivacity and feel- 
not at all prepared to expert a play, and still ; mg, and with all the propriety which the little 
less a prelude in honor of himself. Every- j training he had yet received would allow, 
thing went off as it should have done : at j At the same time, the unwearied interest 
the conclusion of the show the whole troop | which the baron took in their performances, 
were called and presented individually to the obliterated every doubt from the minds of the 
prince, who contrived with the most pleasing rest of the company : he assured them that 
and friendly air to put some question, or their exhibitions were producing the deepest 
make some remark to every one of them, effeci, especially while one of his own pieces 
Wilhelm, as author of the piece, was particu- ! had been representing ; only he was grieved 
larly noticed, and had his tribute of applause j to say the prince showed an exclusive inclina- 
liberally paid him. j tion for the French theatre ; while a part of 

The prelude being fairly over, no one asked | his people, among whom Jarno was especially 
another word about it ; in a few days, it was j distinguished, gave a passionate preference to 
as if it never had existed, except that occ a- the monstrous productions of the English 
sionally Jamo spoke of it to Wilhelm, judi- stage. 

ciously praised it, adding however: “It is! If in this way the art of our players was not 
pity you should play with hollow nuts, for a adequately noticed and admired, their persons, 
stake of hollow nuts.” This expression stuck , on the other hand, greiv not entirely indif- 
in Wilhelm’s mind for several days; he knew ferent to all the gentlemen and all the ladies 
not howto explain it, or what to infer from it. of the audience. We observed above, that 
Meanwhile the company kept aCIing every from the very first our actresses had drawn 
night, as well as their capacities permitted ; upon them the attention of the young officers ; 
each doing his utmost to attraCf the attention ! in the sequel they were luckier, and made 
of spectators. Undeserved applauses cheered . more important conquests. But omitting 
them on : in their old castle they fully be- these, we shall merely observe that Wii- 
lieved that the great assemblage was crowding helm every day appeared more interesting 
thither solely on their account ; that the mul- j to the countess, while in him too a silent 
titude of strangers was allured by their ex- j inclination towards her was beginning to 
hibitions ; that they were the centre round | take root. Whenever he was on the stage, 
which, and by means of which, the whole , she could not turn her eyes from him; and 
was moving and revolving. j ere long he seemed to play and to recite with 

Wilhelm alone discovered, to his sorrow, J his face towards her alone. To look upon 
that direClly the reverse was true. For al- , each other was to them the sweetest satisfac- 
though the prince had waited out the first tion ; to which their harmless souls yielded 
exhibitions, sitting on his chair with the without reserve, without cherishing a bolder 
greatest conscientiousness, yet by degrees he t wish, or thinking about any consequence, 
grew remiss in his attendance, and seized ; As two hostile outposts will sometimes 
every plausible occasion of withdrawing, peacefully and pleasantly converse together 
And those very people whom Wilhelm, in , across the river which divides them, not 
conversation, had found to be the best in- > thinking of the war in which both their 
formed and most sensible, with Jarno at their ; countries are engaged, so did the countess 
head, were wont to spend but a few transitory ; exchange looks full of meaning with our 
moments in the hall of the theatre ; sitting friend, across the vast chasm of birth and 
for the rest of their time in the ante-chamber, rank, both believing for themselves that they 
gaming, or seeming to employ themselves in ! might safely cherish their several emotions, 
business. j The baroness, in the meantime, had seledled 

Amid all his persevering efforts, to want , Laertes, who, being a spirited and lively young 
the wished and hoped-for approbation grieved ! man, pleased her very much; and who, woman - 
Wilhelm very deeply. In the choice of plays, , hater as he was, felt unwilling to refuse a pass- 
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ing adventure. He would adtually on this 
occasion have been fettered, against his will, 
by the courteous and attradlive nature of the 
baroness, had not the baron done him acci- 
dentally a piece of good, or if you will, of 
bad service, by instructing him a little in the 
habits and temper of this lady. 

Laertes happening once to celebrate her 
praises, and give her the preference to every 
other of her sex, the baron with a grin re- 
plied : “ I see how matters stand ; our fair 
friend has got a fresh inmate for her stalls. ’ ’ 
This luckless comparison, which pointed too 
clearly to the dangerous caresses of a Circe, 
grieved poor Laertes to the heart ; he could 
not listen to the baron without spite and 
anger, as the latter continued without mercy : 

“ Every stranger thinks he is the first whom 
this delightful manner of proceeding has con- 
cerned : but he is grievously mistaken ; for 
we have all, at one time or another, been 
trotted round this course. Man, youth, or 
boy, be who he like, each must devote him- 
self to her service for a season, must hang 
about her, and toil and long to gain her 
favor.” 

To the happy man, just entering the garden 
of an enchantress, and welcomed by all the 
pleasures of an artificial spring, nothing can 
form a more unpleasant surprise than if, while 
his ear is watching and drinking in the music 
of the nightingales, some transformed prede- 
cessor on a sudden grunts at his feet. 


| After this discovery, Laertes felt heartily 
. ashamed that vanity should have again misled 
1 him to think well, even in the smallest degree, 
i of any woman whatsoever. He now entirely 
| forsook the baroness; kept by the Stallmeister, 

; with whom he diligently fenced and hunted ; 

' conducing himself at rehearsals and represen - 
, tations as if these were but secondary matters. 

1 The count and his lady would often in the 
! mornings send for some of the company to 
attend them ; and all had continual cause to 
t envy the undeserved good fortune of Philina. 
, The count kept his favorite, the pedant, fre- 
; quently for hours together, at his toilette, 
f This genius had been dressed out by degrees; 

he was now equipped and furnished even to 
; watch and snuff-box. 

; Many times, too, particularly after dinner, 

| the whole company were called out before the 
j noble guests; an honor which the artists re- 
! garded as the most flattering in the world ; 
j not observing that on these very occasions 
j the servants and huntsmen were ordered to 
bring in a multitude of hounds, and to lead 
strings of horses about the court of the castle. 

Wilhelm had been counselled to praise 
Racine, the prince’s favorite, and thereby to 
attract some portion of his highness* favor 
to himself. On one of these afternoons, being 
summoned with the rest, he found an opportu- 
nity to introduce this topic. The prince asked 
him if he diligently read the great French dra- 
matic writers ; to which Wilhelm answered with 
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a very eager “Yes.” He did not observe that 
his highness, without waiting for the answer, 
was already on the point of turning round to 
some one else: he fixed upon him, on the 
contrary, almost stepping in his way; and pro- 
ceeded to declare that he valued the French 
theatre very highly, and read the works of 
their great masters with delight ; particularly 
he had learned with true joy that his highness 
did complete justice to the great talents of 
Racine. “ I can easily conceive,” continued 
he, “how people of high breeding and exalted 
rank must value a poet, who has painted so 
excellently and so truly the circumstances of 
their lofty station. Corneille, if I may say 
so, has delineated great men ; Racine, men of 
eminent rank. In reading his plays, I can 
always figure to myself the poet as living at a | 
splendid court, with a great king before his 
eyes, in constant intercourse with the most 
distinguished persons, and penetrating into 
the secrets of human nature, as it works con- 
cealed behind the gorgeous tapestry of palaces. 
When I study his Britannicus, his Berenice, it 
seems as if I were transported in person to the 
court, were initiated into the great and the 
little, in the habitations of these earthly gods; 
through the fine and delicate organs of my 
author, I see kings whom a nation adores, 
courtiers whom thousands envy, in their natu- 
ral forms, with their failings and their pains. 
The anecdote of Racine’s dying of a broken 
heart, because Louis XIV. would no longer 
attend to him, and had shown him his dis- 
satisfaction, is to me the key to all his works. 
It was impossible that a poet of his talents, 
whose life and death depended on the looks 
of a king, should not write such works as a 
king and a prince might applaud.” 

Jarno had stepped near, and was listening 
with astonishment. The prince, who had made 
no answer, and had only shown his approba- 
tion by an assenting look, now turned aside ; 
though Wilhelm, who did not know that it 
was contrary to etiquette to continue a dis- 
cussion under such circumstances and ex- 
haust a subjedl, would gladly have spoken 
more, and convinced the prince that he had 
not read his favorite poet without sensibility 
and profit. 

“ Have you never,” said Jamo, taking him 
aside, u read one of Shakspeare’s plays?” 

“No,” replied Wilhelm: “since the time 
when they became more known in Germany, 
i have myself grown unacquainted with the 
theatre ; and I know not whether I should now 


rejoice that an old taste and occupation of my 
youth has been by chance renewed. In the 
meantime, all that I have heard of these plays 
has excited little wish to become acquainted 
with such extraordinary monsters, which ap- 
pear to set probability and dignity alike at 
defiance.” 

“ I would advise you,” said the other, u to 
make a trial, notwithstanding ; it can do one 
no harm to look at what is extraordinary with 
one’s own eyes. I will lend you a volume or 
two ; and you cannot better spend your time 
than by casting everything aside, and retiring 
to the solitude of your old habitation, to look 
into the magic-lantern of that unknown world. 
It is sinful of you to waste your hours in dress- 
ing out these apes to look more human, and 
j teaching dogs to dance. One thing only I 
require ; you must not cavil at the form ; the 
rest I can leave to your own good sense and 
feeling.” 

The horses were standing at the door ; and 
Jamo mounted with some other cavaliers, to 
go and hunt. Wilhelm looked after him with 
sadness. He would fain have spoken much 
with this man, who, though in a harsh un- 
friendly way, gave him new ideas, ideas that 
he had need of. 

Oftentimes a man when approaching some 
development of his powers, capacities and 
conceptions, gets into a perplexity, from 
which a prudent friend might easily deliver 
him. He resembles a traveller, who, at but a 
short distance from the inn he is to rest at, 
falls into the water; were any one to catch 
him then, and pull him to the bank, with one 
good wetting it were over; whereas though 
he struggles out himself, it is often at the side 
where he tumbled in, and he has to make a 
wide and weary circuit before reaching his ap- 
pointed objedL 

Wilhelm now began to have an inkling that 
things w r ent forward in the world differently 
from what he had supposed. He now viewed 
close at hand the solemn and imposing life of 
the great and distinguished ; and wondered at 
the easy dignity which they contrived to give 
it. An army on its march, a princely hero at 
the head of it, such a multitude of co-operating 
warriors, such a multitude of crowding wor- 
shippers, exalted his imagination. In this 
mood he received the promised books; and 
ere long, as may be easily supposed, the stream 
of that mighty genius laid hold of him, and 
led him down to a shoreless ocean, where he 
soon completely forgot and lost himself. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


The connection between the baron and the 
actors had suffered various changes since the 
arrival of the latter. At the commencement 
it had been productive of great satisfaction to 
both parties. As the baron for the first time 
in his life now saw one of those pieces, with 
which he had already graced a private theatre, 
put into the hands of real aCiors, and in the 
fair way for a decent exhibition, he showed 
the benignest humor in the world. He was 
liberal in gifts ; he bought little presents for 
the aCtresses from every millinery-hawker, and 
contrived to send over many an odd bottle of 
champagne to the aCtors. In return for all 
this our company took every sort of trouble 
with his play; and Wilhelm spared no dili- 
gence in learning, with extreme correctness, 
the sublime speeches of that very eminent 
hero whose part had fallen to his share. 

But, in spite of all these kind reciprocities, 
some clouds by degrees arose between the 
players and their patron. The baron’s pre- 
ference for certain aCtors became daily more 
observable; this of necessity chagrined the rest. 
He exalted his favorites quite exclusively; and 
thus, of course, he introduced disunion and 
jealousy among the company. Melina, with- 
out skill to help himself in dubious junctures, 
felt his situation very vexing. The persons 
eulogized accepted of their praise, without 
being singularly thankful for it; while the 
negleCted gentlemen showed traces of their 
spleen by a thousand methods; and con- 
stantly found means to make it very disagree- 
able for their once much-honored patron to 
appear among them. Their spite received no 
little nourishment from a certain poem, by an 
unknown author, which made a great sensation 
in the castle. Previously to this, the baron’s 
intercourse with the company had given rise 
to many little strokes of merriment; several 
stories had been raised about him; certain 
little incidents, adorned with suitable addi- 
tions, and presented in the proper light, had 
been talked of, and made the subjeCt of much 
bantering and laughter. At last it began to 
be said, that a certain rivalry of trade was 
arising between him and some of the aCtors, 
who also looked upon themselves as writers. 
The poem we spoke of was founded upon this 
report ; it ran as follows ; 

* I poor devil, Lord Baron, 

Must envy you your crest of arms, 

The coach you ride in, coat you’ve on, I 


Your copses, ponds, and rack-rent farms, 

Your father's polish’d ashlar house. 

And all his hounds and hares and grouse. 

Me poor devil, Lord Baron, 

You envy my small shred of wit ; 

Because it seems, as things have gone, 

Old Nature had a hand in it ; 

She made me light of heart and gay. 

With long-necked purse, not bram of day. 

Look you now, dear Lord Baron, 

What if we both should cease to fret, 

You being his lordship's eldest son, 

And I being mother Nature’s brat ? 

We live in peace, all envy chase. 

And heed not which o’ th’ two surpasses ; 

I in the Herald’s Books no place, 

You having none about Parnassus. 

Upon this poem, which various persons were 
possessed of, in copies scarcely legible, opin- 
ions were exceedingly divided. But who the 
author was no one could guess; and as some 
began to draw a spiteful mirth from it, our 
friend expressed himself against it very keenly. 

“We Germans,” he exclaimed, “deserve 
to have our muses still continue in the low 
contempt wherein they have languished so 
long; since we cannot value men of rank who 
take a share in our literature, no matter how. 
Birth, rank and fortune are nowise incompat- 
ible with genius and taste ; as foreign nations, 
reckoning among their best minds a great 
number of noblemen, can fully testify. Hith- 
erto indeed it has been rare in Germany for 
men of high station to devote themselves to 
science ; hitherto few famous names have be- 
come more famous by their love of art and 
learning; while many, on the other hand, have 
mounted out of darkness to distinction, and 
risen like unknown stars on the horizon. Yet 
such will not always be the case ; and I greatly 
err, if the first classes of the nation are not 
even now in the way of also employing their 
advantages to earn the fairest laurels of the 
muses, at no distant date. Nothing, there- 
fore, grieves me more than to see the burgher 
jeering at the noble who can value literature ; 
nay, even men of rank themselves, with in- 
considerate caprice, maliciously scaring off 
their equal from a path where honor and con- 
tentment wait on all.” 

Apparently this latter observation pointed 
at the count, of whom Wilhelm had heard 
that he liked the poem very much. In truth, 
this nobleman, accustomed to rally the baron 
in his own peculiar way, was extremely glad 
of such an opportunity to plague his kinsman 
more effe&uaily. As to who the writer of the 
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sguib might be, each formed his own hypothe- 
sis ; and the count, never willing that another 
should surpass him in acuteness, fell upon a 
thought, which, in a short time, he would 
have sworn to the truth of. The verses could 
be written, he believed, by no one but his 
pedant, who was a very shrewd knave, and in 
whom, for a long while, he had noticed some 
touches of poetic genius. By way of proper 
treat, he therefore caused the pedant one 
morning to be sent for, and made him read 
the poem, in his own manner, in presence of 
the countess, the baroness and Jarno; a ser- 
vice he was paid for by applauses, praises and 
a present : and on the count's inquiring if he 
had not still some other poems of an earlier 
time, he cunningly contrived to evade the 
question. Thus did the pedant get invested 
with the reputation of a poet and a wit ; and 
m the eyes of the baron’s friends, of a pas- 
quinader and a bad-hearted man. From that 
period, play as he might, the count applauded 
him with greater zeal than ever ; so that the 
poor wight grew at last inflated till he nearly 
lost his senses, and began to meditate having 
a chamber in the castle like Philina. 

Had this project been fulfilled at once, a 
great mishap might have been spared him. 
As he was returning late one evening from 
the castle, groping about in the dark narrow 
way, he was suddenly laid hold of, and kept 
on the spot by some persons, while some 
others rained a shower of blows upon him, 
and battered him so stoutly, that in a few 
seconds he was lying almost dead upon the 
place, and could not without difficulty crawl 
in to his companions. These, indignant as 
they seemed to be at such an outrage, felt 
their secret joy in the adventure ; they could 
hardly keep from laughing, at seeing him so 
thoroughly curried, and his new brown coat 
bedusted through and through, and bedaubed 
with white, as if he had had to do with millers. 

The count, who soon got notice of the 
business, broke into a boundless rage. He 
treated this adt as the most heinous crime; 
called it an infringement of the Burgfried, or 
Peace of the Castle, and caused his judge to 
make the stri&est inquiries touching it. 
The whited coat, it was imagined, would af- 
ford a leading proof. Every creature that 
possibly could have the smallest trade with 
flour or powder in the castle was submitted 
to investigation ; but in vain. 

The baron solemnly protested on his honor, 
that although this sort of jesting had consider- 


ably displeased him, and the conduct of his 
lordship the count had not been the friend- 
liest, yet he had got over the affair ; and with 
resped to the misfortune which had come upon 
the poet, or pasquinader, or whatsoever his title 
might be, he knew absolutely nothing, and had 
not the most remote concern in it. 

The operations of the strangers, and the gen- 
eral commotion of the house, soon effaced all 
recollection of the matter; and so, without 
redress, the unlucky favorite had to pay dear 
for the satisfaction of pluming himself, a short 
while, in feathers not his own. 

Our troop, regularly aCting every night, and 
on the whole very decently treated, now began 
to make more clamorous demands, the better 
they were dealt with. Ere long their victuals, 
drink, attendance, lodging, grew inadequate ; 
and they called upon the baron, their pro- 
tector, to provide more liberally for them, 
and at last make good those promises of com- 
fortable entertainment, which he had been 
giving them so long. Their complaints grew 
louder ; and the efforts of our friend to still 
them more and more abortive. 

Meanwhile, excepting in rehearsals and hours 
of aCting, Wilhelm scarcely ever came abroad. 
Shut up in one of the remotest chambers, to 
which Mignon and the harper alone had free 
access, he lived and moved in the Shaks- 
pearean world, feeling or knowing nothing 
but the movements of his own mind. 

We have heard of some enchanter summon- 
ing, by magic formulas, a vast multitude of 
spiritual shapes into his cell. The conjura- 
tions are so powerful that the whole space of 
the apartment is quickly full ; and the spirits 
crowding on to the verge of the little circle 
which they must not pass, around this, and 
above the master’s head, keep increasing in 
number, and ever whirling in perpetual trans- 
formation. Every corner is crammed, every 
crevice is possessed. Embryos expand them- 
selves, and giant forms contra Ct into the size 
of nuts. Unhappily the Black Artist has for- 
gotten the counter-word, with which he might 
command this flood of sprites again to ebb. 

So sat Wilhelm in his privacy; with un- 
known movements, a thousand feelings and 
capacities awoke in him, of which he formerly 
had neither notion nor anticipation. Nothing 
could allure him from this state; he was vexed 
and restless if any one presumed to come to 
him, and talk of news or what was passing in 
the world. 

Accordingly he scarcely took notice of the 
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circumstance, when told that a judicial sen- 
tence was about being executed in the castle- 
yard; the flogging of a boy, who had in- 
curred suspicions of nodturnal housebreaking, 
and who, as he wore a peruke-maker’s coat, 
had most probably been one of the assaulters 
of the pedant. The boy indeed, it seemed, 
denied most obstinately; so that they could 
not inflidl a formal punishment, but meant to 
give him a slight memorial as a vagabond, 
and send him about his business ; he having 
prowled about the neighborhood for several 
days, lain at night in the mills, and at last 
clapped a ladder to the garden-wall, and 
mounted over by it. 

Our friend saw nothing very strange in the 
transaction, and was dismissing it altogether. 


when Mignon came running in, and assured 
him that the criminal was Friedrich, who, 
since the rencounter with the Stallmeister, 
had vanished from the company, and had not 
again been heard of. 

Feeling an interest in the boy, Wilhelm 
hastily arose ; he found, in the court-yard of 
the castle, the preparations almost finished. 
The count loved solemnity on these occasions. 
The boy being now led out, our friend stepped 
forward, and entreated for delay, as he knew 
the boy, and had various things to say which 
might perhaps throw light on the affair. He 
had difficulty in succeeding, notwithstanding 
all his statements ; at length, however, he did 
get permission to speak with the culprit in 
private. Friedrich averred that concerning 






the assault in which the pedant had been used 
so harshly he knew nothing whatever* He 
had merely been lurking about ; and had 
come in at night to see Philina, whose room 
he had discovered, and would certainly have 
reached, had he not been taken by the way. 

For the credit of the company, Wilhelm 
felt desirous not to have the truth of his ad- 
venture published. He hastened to the Stall- 
meister ; he begged him to show favor, and 
with his intimate knowledge of men and 
things about the castle, to find some means 
of quashing the affair, and dismissing the boy. 

This whimsical gentleman, by Wilhelm's 
help, invented a little story; how the boy 
had belonged to the troop, had run away 
from it, but soon wished to get back and be 
received again into his place; how he had 
accordingly been trying in the night to come 
at certain of his well-wishers, and solicit their 
assistance. It was testified by others that his 
former behavior had been good; the ladies 
put their hands to the work; and Friedrich 
was let go. 

Wilhelm took him in ; a third person in 
that strange family, which for some time he 
had looked on as his own. The old man and 
little Mignon received the returning wanderer 
kindly ; and all the three combined to serve 
their friend and guardian with attention, and 
procure him all the pleasure in their power. 


CHAPTER X. 

Philina now succeeded in insinuating 
further every day into the favor of the ladies. 
Whenever they were by themselves she was 
wont to lead the conversation on the men 
whom they saw about the castle; and our 
friend was not the last or least important that 
engaged them. The cunning girl was well 
aware that he had made a deep impression on 
the countess ; she therefore talked about him 
often, telling much that she knew or did not 
know ; only taking care to speak of nothing 
that might be interpreted against him ; eulo- 
gizing, on the contrary, his nobleness of mind, 
his generosity, and more than all, his modest 
and respectful conduct to the fair sex. To all 
inquiries made about him she replied with 
equal prudence ; and the baroness, when she 
observed the growing inclination of her ami- 
able friend, was likewise very glad at the dis- 
covery. Her own intrigues with several men. 


especially of late with Jamo, had not remained 
hidden from the countess, whose pure soul 
could not look upon such levities without 
disapprobation and meek though earnest cen- 
sures. 

In this way both Philina and the baroness 
were personally interested in establishing a 
closer intercourse between the countess and 
our friend. Philina hoped, moreover, that 
there would occur some opportunity when she 
might once more labor for herself, and, if 
possible, get back the favor of the young man 
she had lost. 

One day his lordship with his guests had 
ridden out to hunt, and their return was not 
expeCled till the morrow. On this the baion- 
ess devised a frolic, which was altogether in 
her way; for she loved disguises; and, in 
order to surprise her friends, would suddenly 
appear among them as a peasant girl at one 
time, at another as a page, at another as a 
hunter’s boy. By which means she almost 
gave herself the air of a little fairy, that is 
present everywhere, and exactly in the place 
where it is least expected. Nothing could 
exceed this lady’s joy, if, without being recog- 
nized, she could contrive to wait upon the 
company for some time as a servant, or mix 
among them anyhow, and then at last in some 
sportful way disclose herself. 

Towards night she sent for Wilhelm to her 
chamber ; and, happening to have something 
else to do just then, she left Philina to receive 
him and prepare him. 

He arrived, and found to his surprise, not 
the honorable lady, but the giddy aCtress in 
the room. She received him with a certain 
dignified openness of manner, which she had 
of late been practising, and so constrained 
him likewise to be courteous. 

At first she rallied him in general on the 
good fortune which pursued him everywhere, 
and which, as she could not but see, had led 
him hither in the present case. Then she 
delicately set before him the treatment with 
which of late he had affidled her ; she blamed 
and upbraided herself ; confessed that she had 
but too well deserved such punishment ; de- 
scribed with the greatest candor what she 
called her former situation ; adding that she 
would despise herself if she were not capable 
of altering and making herself worthy of his 
friendship. 

Wilhelm was struck with this oration. He 
had too little knowledge of the world to 
understand that persons, quite unstable and 
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incapable of all improvement, frequently ac- ; Every female charm that had ever a&ed on 
cuse themselves in the bitterest manner, con- : him now showed itself again to his imagina- 
fessing and deploring their faults with extreme j tion. Mariana rose before him m her white 
ingenuousness, though they possess not the moming-gown and entreated his remem- 
smallest power within them to retire from brance. Philina’s loveliness, her beautiful 
that course, along which the irresistible ten- hair, her insinuating blandishments, had again 
dency of their nature is dragging them for- become attractive by her late presence. Yet 
ward. Accordingly, he could not find in his j all this retired as if behind the veil of dis- 
heart to behave inexorably to the graceful | tance when he figured to himself the noble 
sinner; he entered into conversation, and ; blooming countess, whose arm m a few mm - 
learned from her the projeCt of a singular | utes he would feel upon his neck, whose Inno- 
disguisement, wherewith it was intended to j cent caresses he was there to answer, 
surprise the countess. j The strange mode in which he was to be 

He found some room for hesitation here; | delivered out of this perplexity he certainly 
nor did he hide his scruples from Philina ; j did not anticipate. We may judge of his as- 
but the baroness, entering at this moment, j tonishment, nay, his terror, when the door 
left him not an instant for reflection ; she j opened behind him ; and at the first stolen 
hurried him away with her, declaring it was j look in the mirror he quite clearly discerned 
just the proper hour, j the count coming in with a light in his hand. 

It was now grown dark. She took him to ‘ His doubt what he should do, whether he 
the count's wardrobe ; made him change his j should sit still or rise, should fly, confess, 
own coat with his lordship's silk night-gown ; i deny, or beg forgiveness, lasted but a few 
and put the cap with red trimmings on his instants. The count, w r ho had remained mo- 
head. She then led him forward to the cabi- tionless standing in the door, retired and shut 
net ; and bidding him sit down upon the large it softly. At the same moment the baroness 
chair, and take a book, she lit the Argand's sprang forward by the side door, extinguished 
lamp, which stood before him, and showed the lamp, tore Wilhelm from his chair, and 
him what he was to do, and what kind of hurried him with her into the closet. In- 
part he had to play. stantly he threw off the night-gown and put 

They would inform the countess, she said, it in its former place. The baroness took his 
of her husband's unexpected arrival, and that coat under her arm, and hastened with him 
he was in very bad humor. The countess through several rooms, passages and partitions 
ivould come in, walk up and down the room j into her chamber; where Wilhelm, so soon as 
once or twice, then place herself beside the | she recovered breath, was informed that on 
back of his chair, lay her arm upon his shoul- ; her going to the countess, and delivering the 
der, and speak a few words. He was to play ( fictitious intelligence about her husband's ar- 
the cross husband as long and as well as pos- rival, the countess had answered: “ I know 
sible ; and when obliged to disclose himself it already : what can have happened ? I saw 
he must behave politely, handsomely and gal- ' him riding in, at the postern, even now." 
lantly. : On which the baroness, in an excessive panic, 

Wilhelm was left sitting, restlessly enough, had run to the count’s chamber to give warn- 
in this singular mask. The proposal had come . ing. 

upon him by surprise ; the execution of it got j “ Unhappily you came too late !" said W li- 
the start of the deliberation. The baroness 1 helm. The count was in the room before 

had vanished from the room before he saw ! you, and saw me sitting." 

flow dangerous the post was which he had j (i And recognized you ?" 

engaged to All. He could not deny that the - il That I know not. He was looking at me 

beauty, the youth, the gracefulness of the , in the glass, as I at him ; and, before I could 
countess had made some impression on him ; well determine whether it was he or a spirit, 
but his nature was entirely averse to all empty > he drew back, and closed the door behind 
gallantry, and his principles forbade any ; him." 

thought of more serious enterprises ; so that The anxiety of the baroness increased, when 
his perplexity at this moment was in truth a servant came to call her, signifying that the 
extreme. The fear of displeasing the countess, count was with his lady. She went with no 
an d that of pleasing her too well, were equally light heart ; and found the count silent and 
busy in his mind* thoughtful indeed, but milder and kinder m 
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his words than usual. She knew not what to 
think of it. They spoke about the incidents 
of the chase, and the causes of his quick re- 
turn. The conversation soon ran out. The 
count became taciturn; and it struck the 
baroness particularly when he asked for Wil- 



book; out of which he read an adventurous 
tale, very little at his ease. His voice had a 
certain inconstancy and quivering in it, which 
fortunately corresponded with the import of 
the story. The count more than once gave 
kindly tokens of approval; and at last dis- 
missed our friend with praises of his 
exquisite manner of reading. 


helm, and expressed a wish that he were sent 
for to come and read something. ^ 
Wilhelm, who had now dressed himself in 
the baroness’ chamber, and in some degree 
recovered his composure, obeyed the order, 
not without anxiety. The count gave him a 


CHAPTER XI. 

Wilhelm had scarcely 
read one or two of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, till their ef- 
fect on him became so 
strong that he could go no 
further. His whole soul was 
in commotion. He sought 
an opportunity to speak with 
Jar no ; to whom* on meet- 
ing with him, he expressed 
his boundless gratitude for 
such delicious entertain- 
ment. 

“I clearly foresaw,” said 
Jarno, ‘‘that you would 
not remain insensible to 
the charms of the most 
extraordinary and most ad- 
mirable of all writers.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed our 
friend ; “I cannot recol- 
lect that any book, any 
man, any incident of my 
life, has produced such 
important effects on me, 
as the precious works, to 
which by your kindness I 
have been directed. They 
seem as if they were per- 
formances of some celestial 
genius, descending among 
men, to make them, by the 
mildest instructions, ac- 
quainted with themselves. 
They are no fictions ! You 
would think, while reading 
them, you stood before the 
unclosed awful Books of Fate, while the whirl- 
wind of most impassioned life was howling 
through the leaves, and tossing them fiercely 
to and fro. The strength and tenderness, the 
power and peacefulness of this man have so 
astonished and transported me, that I long 
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vehemently for the time when I shall have it 
in my power to read further.’ ’ 

« Bravo !” said Jarno, holding out his hand 
and squeezing our friend’s: “ this is as it 
should bef And the consequences, which I 
hope for, will likewise surely follow.” 

“ I wish,” said Wilhelm, “ I could but dis- 
close to you all that is going on within me 
even now. All the anticipations I have ever 
had regarding man and his destiny, which 
have accompanied me from youth upwards, 
often unobserved by myself, I find developed 
and fulfilled in Shakspeare’s writings. It 
seems as if he cleared up every one of our 
enigmas to us, though we cannot say : Here 
or there is the word of solution. His men 
appear like natural men, and yet they are not. 
These, the most mysterious and complex pro- 
ductions of creation, here aCt before us as if 
they were watches, whose dial-plates and cases 
were of crystal ; which pointed out, according 
to their use, the course of the hours and min- 
utes ; while, at the same time, you could dis- 
cern the combination of wheels and springs 
that turned them. The few glances I have 
cast over Shakspeare’s world incite me, more 
than anything beside, to quicken my footsteps 
forward into the aCtual world, to mingle in 
the flood of destinies that is suspended over 
it ; and at length, if I shall prosper, to draw a 
few cups from the great ocean of true nature, 
and to distribute them from off the stage 
among the thirsting people of my native 
land.” 

“I feel delighted with the temper of mind 
in which I now behold you,” answered Jarno, 
laying his hand upon the shoulder of the ex- 
cited youth ; “ renounce not the purpose of 
embarking in a&ive life. Make haste to em- 
ploy with alacrity the years that are granted 
you. If I can serve you, I will with all my 
heart. As yet, I have not asked you how you 
came into this troop, for which you certainly 
were neither born nor bred. So much I hope 
and see : you long to be out of it. I know 
nothing of your parentage, of your domestic 
circumstances; consider what you shall con- 
fide to me. Thus much only I can say : the 
times of war we live in may produce quick 
turns of fortune ; did you incline devoting 
your strength and talents to our service, not 
fearing labor, and if need were, danger, I 
might even now have an opportunity to put 
you in a situation, which you would not after- 
wards be sorry to have filled for a time.” 
Wilhelm could not sufficiently express his 


gratitude ; he was ready to impart to his 
friend and patron the whole history of his 
life. 

In the course of this conversation, they 
had wandered far into the park, and at last 
come upon the highway that crossed it. 
Jarno stood silent for a moment, and then 
said: “Deliberate on my proposal, deter- 
mine, give me your answer in a few days, 
and then let me have the narrative you mean 
to trust me with. I assure you, it has all 
along to me seemed quite incomprehensible, 
how you ever could have anything to do with 
such a class of people. I have often thought 
with vexation and spleen, how, in order to 
gain a paltry living, you must fix your heart 
on a wandering ballad-monger, and a silly 
mongrel, neither male nor female.” 

He had not yet concluded, when an officer 
on horseback came hastily along; a groom 
| following him with a led horse. Jarno 
shouted a warm salutation to him. The 
officer sprang from his horse; Jarno and he 
embraced and talked together; while Wil- 
| helm, confounded at the last expressions of 
i his warlike friend, stood thoughtfully at a 
! side. Jarno turned over some papers which 
I the stranger had delivered to him ; while the 
; latter came to Wilhelm ; held out his hand, 

| and said with emphasis: “ I find you in 
worthy company ; follow the counsel of your 
! friend ; and, by doing so, accomplish likewise 
the desire of an unknown man, who takes a 
genuine interest in you.” So saying, he em- 
I braced Wilhelm and pressed him cordially to 
! his breast. At the same instant, Jarno ad- 
! vanced, and said to the stranger : “ It is best 
I that I ride on with you : by this means you 
j may get the necessary orders, and set out 
| again before night.” Both then leaped into 
; their saddles, and left our astonished friend 
' to his own reflections. 

Jarno’s last words were still ringing in his 
ears. It galled him to see the two human 
beings, that had most innocently won his 
affeCtions, so grievously disparaged by a man 
whom he honored so much. The strange em- 
j bracing of the officer, whom he knew not, 

; made but a slight impression on him; it 
occupied his curiosity and his imagination 
| for a moment: but Jarno’s speech had cut 
> him to the heart ; he was deeply hurt by it ; 
j and nW, in his way homewards, he broke 
\ out into reproaches against himself, that he 
| should for a single instant have mistaken or 
j forgotten the unfeeling coldness of Jarno, 
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which looked out from his very eyes, and 
spoke in all his gestures. “ No !” exclaimed 
he, “thou conceivest, dead-hearted worldling, 
that thou canst be a friend? All that thou 
hast power to offer rne is not worth the senti- 
ment which binds me to these forlorn beings. 
How fortunate, that I have discovered in time 
what I had to expert from thee l” 

Mignon came to meet him as he entered ; 
he clasped her in his arms, exclaiming: 
“ Nothing, nothing shall part us, thou good 
little creature ! The seeming prudence of the 
world shall never cause me to forsake thee, or 
forget what I owe thee.” 

The child, whose warm caresses he had 
been accustomed to avoid, rejoiced with all 
her heart at this unlooked-for show of tender- 
ness, and clung so fast to him that he had 
some difficulty to get loose from her. 

From this period he kept a striker eye on 
Jarno’ s conduct : many parts of it he did not 
think quite praiseworthy : nay, several things 
came out which totally displeased him. He 
had strong suspicions, for example, that the 
verses on the baron, which the poor pedant 
had so dearly paid for, were composed by 
Jarno. And as the latter, in Wilhelm’s pres- 
ence, had made sport of the adventure, our 
friend thought here was certainly a symptom 
of a most corrupted heart ; for what could be 
more depraved than to treat a guiltless person, 
whose griefs one’s self had occasioned, with 
jeering and mockery, instead of trying to 
satisfy or to indemnify him? In this matter, 
Wilhelm would himself willingly have brought 
about reparation ; and ere long a very curious 
accident led him to obtain some traces of the 
persons concerned in that nocturnal outrage. 

Hitherto his friends had contrived to keep 
him unacquainted with the fa6t, that some of 
the young officers were in the habit of passing 
whole nights, in merriment and jollity, with 
certain adfors and adlresses, in the lower hall 
of the old castle. One morning, having risen 
early according to his custom, he happened to 
visit this chamber, and found the gallant gen- 
tlemen just in the a<5t of performing rather a 
singular operation. They had mixed a bowl 
of water with a quantity of chalk, and were 
plastering this gruel with a brush upon their 
waistcoats and pantaloons, without stripping ; 
thus very expeditiously restoring the spotless- 
ness of their apparel. On witnessing this 
piece of ingenuity, our friend was at once 
struck with the recollection of the poor pe- 
dant’s whited and bedusted coat: his suspi- 
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cions gathered strength, when he learned that 
some relations of the baron’s were among the 
party. 

To throw some light on his doubts, he en- 
gaged the youths to breakfast with him. They 
were very lively, and told a multitude of 
pleasant stories. One of them especially, who 
for a time had been on the recruiting service, 
was loud in praising the craft and activity of 
his captain ; who, it appeared, understood the 
art of alluring men of all kinds towards him, 
and overreaching every one by the deception 
proper for him. He circumstantially de- 
scribed how several young people of good 
families and careful education had been coz- 
ened, by playing off to them a thousand 
promises of honor and preferment; and he 
heartily laughed at the simpletons, who felt so 
gratified, when first enlisted, at the thought 
of being esteemed and introduced to notice 
by so reputable, prudent, bold and munificent 
an officer. 

Wilhelm blessed his better genius for having 
drawn him back in time from the abyss to 
whose brink he had approached so near. 
Jarno he now looked upon as nothing better 
than a crimp; the embrace of the stranger 
officer was easily explained. He viewed the 
feelings and opinions of these men with con- 
tempt and disgust; from that moment he 
carefully avoided coming into conta<5l with any 
one that wore a uniform ; and when he heard 
that the army was about to move its quarters 
the news would have been extremely welcome 
to him, if he had not feared that immediately 
on its departure he himself must be banished 
from the neighborhood of his lovely friend, 
perhaps forever. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Meanwhile the baroness had spent several 
days disquieted by anxious fears and unsatis- 
fied curiosity. Since the late adventure the 
count’s demeanor had been altogether an 
enigma to her. His manner was changed; 
none of his customary jokes were to be heard. 
His demands on the company and the servants 
had very much abated. Little pedantry or 
imperiousness was now to be discerned in him ; 
he was silent and thoughtful; yet withal he 
seemed composed and placid; in short, he 
was quite another man. In choosing the book- 
which now and then he caused to be read to 
him, those of a serious, often a religious cast 






were pitched upon ; and the baroness lived in 
perpetual fright lest beneath this apparent se- 
renity a secret rancor might be lurking ; a si- 
lent purpose to revenge the offence he had so 
accidentally discovered. She determined, 
therefore, to make Jarno her confidant; and 
this the more freely, as that gentleman and 
she already stood in a relation to each other 
where it is not usual to be very cautious in 
keeping secrets. For some time Jarno had 
been her dearest friend; yet they had been 


dexterous enough to conceal their attachment 
and joys from the noisy world in which they 
moved. To the countess alone this new ro- 
mance had not remained unknown ; and very 
possibly the baroness might wish to get her fair 
friend occupied with some similar engagement, 
and thus to escape the silent reproaches she 
had often to endure from that noble-minded 
woman. 

Scarcely had the baroness related the occur- 
rence to her lover when he cried out, laugh- 
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ing, “To a certainty the old fool believes he 
has seen his ghost ! He dreads that the vision 
may betoken some misfortune, perhaps death 
to him ; and so he is become quite tame, as 
all half-men do, in thinking of that consum- 
mation which no one has escaped or will es- 
cape. Softly a little ! As I hope he will live 
long enough, w r e may now train him at least, 
so that he shall not again give disturbance to 
his wife and household.’ ’ 

They accordingly, as soon as any opportu- 
nity occurred, began talking in the presence 
of the count about warnings, visions, appari- 
tions, and the like. Jarno played the skeptic, 
the baroness likewise ; and they earned it so 
far that his lordship at last took Jarno aside, 
reproved him for his free thinking, and pro- 
duced his own experience to prove the possi- 
bility, nay, a&ual occurrence, of such preter- 
natural events. Jarno affected to be struck ; 
to be in doubt ; and finally to be convinced ; 
but in private with his friend he made him- 
self so much the merrier at the credulous 
weakling, who had thus been cured of his evil 
habits by a bugbear, but who, they admitted, 
still deserved some praise for expecting dire 
calamity, or death itself, with such composure. 

“The natural result, which the present ap- 
parition might have had, would possibly have 
ruffled him !” exclaimed the baroness, with 
her wonted vivacity ; to which, when anxiety 
was taken from her heart, she had instantly 
returned. Jarno was richly rewarded, and 
the tw r o contrived fresh projects for frighten- 
ing the count still further; and still further 
exciting and confirming the affedtion of the 
countess for Wilhelm. 

With this intention the whole story was re- 
lated to the countess. She, indeed, expressed 
her displeasure at such conduct; but from 
that time she became more thoughtful, and in 
peaceful moments seemed to be considering, 
pursuing and painting out that scene which 
had been prepared for her. 

The preparations now going forward on 
every side left no room for doubt that the 
armies were soon to move in advance, and the 
prince at the same time to change his head- 
quarters. It was even said that the count in- 
tended leaving his castle and returning to the 
city. Our players could therefore, without 
difficulty, calculate the aspeCt of their stars ; 
yet none of them, except Melina, took any 
measures in consequence : the rest strove only 
to catch as much enjoyment as they could 
from the moment that was passing over them. 


Wilhelm, in the meantime, was engaged 
with a peculiar task. The countess had re- 
quired from him a copy of his writings ; and 
he looked on this request as the noblest recom- 
pense for his labors. 

A young author, who has not yet seen him- 
self in print, will, in such a case, apply no 
ordinary care to provide a dear and beautiful 
transcript of his works. It is like the golden 
age of authorship; he feels transported into 
those centuries when the press had not inun- 
dated the world with so many useless writings, 
when none but excellent performances were 
copied and kept by the noblest men ; and he 
easily admits the illusion that his own accu- 
rately ruled and measured manuscript may 
itself prove an excellent performance, worthy 
to be kept and valued by some future critic. 

The prince being shortly to depart, a great 
entertainment had been appointed in honor 
of him. Many ladies of the neighborhood 
were invited, and the countess had dressed 
herself betimes. On this occasion she had 
taken a costlier suit than usual. Her head- 
dress and the decorations of her hair w*ere 
more exquisite and studied ; she wore all her 
jewels. The baroness, too, had done her ut- 
most to appear with becoming taste and splen- 
dor. 

Philina, observing that both ladies, in ex- 
pectation of their guests, felt the time rather 
tedious, proposed to send for Wilhelm, who 
was wishing to present his manuscript, now 
completed, and to read them some other little 
pieces. He came; and on his entrance was 
astonished at the form and the graces of the 
countess, which her decorations had but made 
more visible and striking. Being ordered by 
the ladies, he began to read; but with so 
much absence of mind and so badly, that had 
not his audience been excessively indulgent, 
they would very soon have dismissed him. 

Every time he looked at the countess it 
seemed to him as if a spark of eleCtric fire 
were glancing before his eyes. In the end he 
knew not where to find the breath he wanted 
for his reading. The countess had always 
pleased him ; but now it appeared as if he 
never had beheld a being so perfedl and so 
lovely. A thousand thoughts flitted up and 
down his soul ; what follows might be nearly 
their substance : — 

“How foolish is it in so many poets and 
men of sentiment, as they are called, to make 
war on pomp and decoration ; requiring that 
women of all ranks should wear no dress but 
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what is simple and conformable to nature! 
They rail at decoration, without once consider- 
ing that when we see a plain or positively ugly 
person clothed in a costly and gorgeous fash- 
ion, it is not the poor decoration that dis- 
pleases us. I would assemble all the judges in 
the world, and ask them here if they wished 
to see one of these folds, of these ribbons and 
laces, these braids, ringlets and glancing 
stones removed? Would they not dread dis- 
turbing the delightful impression that so natu- 
rally and spontaneously meets us here? Yes, 
naturally I will say ! As Minerva sprang in 
complete armor from the head of Jove, so does 
this goddess seem to have stepped forth with 
a light foot, in all her ornaments, from the 
bosom of some flower. 0 

While reading he turned his eyes upon her 
frequently, as if he wished to stamp this image 
on his soul forever ; he more than once read 
wrong, yet without falling into confusion of I 
mind ; though at other times he used to feel 
the mistaking of a word or a letter as a painful 
deformity, which spoiled a whole recitation, j 

A false alarm of the arrival of the guests put ’ 
an end to the reading ; the baroness went out, | 
and the countess, while about to shut her 
writing-desk, which was standing open, took 
up her casket, and put some other rings upon 
her finger. “ We are soon to part,” said she, 
keeping her eyes upon the casket ; “ accept a 
memorial of a true friend, who wishes nothing 
more earnestly than that you may always pros- 
per.” She then took out a ring, which, un- 
derneath a crystal, bore a little plait of woven 
hair beautifully set with diamonds. She held 
it out to Wilhelm, who on taking it knew 
neither what to say nor do, but stood as if 
rooted to the ground. The countess shut her 
desk and sat down upon the sofa. 

“And I must go empty?” said Philina, 
kneeling down at the countess’ right hand. 
“Do but look at the man ; he carries such a 
store of words in his mouth when no one 
wants to hear them ; and now he cannot stam- 
mer out the poorest syllable of thanks. Quick, 
sir ! Express your services by way of panto- 
mime, at least ; and if to-day you can invent j 
nothing, then, for heaven’s sake, be my imi- | 
tator.” 1 

Philina seized the right hand of the countess, j 
and kissed it warmly. Wilhelm sank upon his j 
knee, laid hold of the left, and pressed it to ! 
his lip. The countess seemed embarrassed, j 
yet without displeasure. 

“Ah!” cried Philina, “so much splendor J 


of attire I may have seen before ; but never 
one so fit to wear it. What bracelets, but also 
what a hand ! What a necklace, but also what 
a bosom !” 

“ Peace, little cozener!” said the countess. 

“Is this his lordship then?” said Philina, 
pointing to a rich medallion which the countess 
wore on her left side by a particular chain. 

“ He is painted in his bridegroom dress,” 

; replied the countess. 

“ Was he then so young?” inquired Philina; 
“ I know it is but a year or two since you were 
married.” 

“His youth must be placed to the artist’s 
account,” replied the lady. 

“ He is a handsome man,” observed Philina. 
“ But was there never,” she continued, placing 
her hand on the countess’ heart, “never any 
other image that found its way in secret 
hither?” 

“Thou art very bold, Philina!” cried she; 
“ I have spoiled thee. Let me never hear the 
like again.” 

“If you are angry, then am I unhappy,” 
said Philina, springing up, and hastening from 
the room. 

Wilhelm still held that lovely hand in both 
of his. His eyes were fixed on the bracelet- 
clasp ; he noticed with extreme surprise, that his 
j initials were traced on it, in lines of brilliants. 

, “Have I then,” he modestly inquired, 
i “your own hair in this precious ring?” 
j “Yes,” replied she, in a faint voice; then 
; suddenly collecting herself, she said, and 
' pressed his hand : “Arise, and fare you well !” 

“Here is my name,” cried he, “by the 
most curious chance!” He pointed to the 
bracelet-clasp. 

“How?” cried the countess: “it is the 
cipher of a female friend !” 

| “They are the initials of my name. For- 
get me not. Your image is engraven on my 
heart, and will never be effaced ! Farewell ! 

I must be gone.” 

He kissed her hand, and meant to rise ; but, 
as in dreams, some strange thing fades and 
changes into something stranger, and the suc- 
ceeding wonder takes us by surprise ; so, with- 
out knowing how it happened, he found the 
countess in his arms ; her lips were resting upon 
his, and their warm mutual kisses were yielding 
them that blessedness which mortals sip from 
the topmost sparkling foam on the freshly- 
poured cup of love. 

Her head lay on his shoulder; the dis- 
ordered ringlets and ruffles were forgotten. 
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She had thrown her arm round him ; he clasped 
her with vivacity; and pressed her again and 
again to his breast. Oh, that such a moment 
could but last forever 1 And woe to envious 
fate that shortened even this brief moment to 
our friends I 

How terrified was Wilhelm, how astounded 
did he start from his happy dream, when the 
countess, with a shriek, on a sudden tore her- 
self away, and hastily pressed her hand against 
her heart. 

He stood confounded before her; she held 
the other hand upon her eyes, and, after a 


moment’s pause, exclaimed: “Away! leave 
me! delay not!” 

He continued standing. 

“Leave me!” she cried; and taking offher 
hand from her eyes, she looked at him with 
an indescribable expression of countenance; 
and added, in the most tender and afiefting 
voice: “ Fly, if you love me.” 

Wilhelm was out of the chamber, and again 
in his room, before he knew what he was 
doing. 

Unhappy creatures! What singular warn- 
ing of chance or of destiny tore them asunder? 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 

L AERTES was standing at the window in a 
thoughtful mood, resting on his arm and 
looking out into the fields. Philina came gliding 
towards him across the large hall; she leaned 
upon him and began to mock him for his 
serious looks. 

“Do not laugh,” replied he; “it is fright- 
ful to think how time goes on, how all things 
change and have an end. See here ! A little 
while ago there was a stately camp ; how pleas- 
antly the tents looked ; what restless life and 
motion was within them ; how carefully they 
watched the whole enclosure! And behold, 
it is all vanished in a day ! For a short while, 
that trampled straw, those holes which the 
cooks have dug, will show a trace of what was 
here ; and soon the whole will be ploughed 
and reaped as formerly, and the presence of 
many thousand gallant fellows in this quar- 
ter will but glimmer in the memories of one 
or two old men.” 

Philina began to sing, and dragged forth 
ner friend to dance with her in the hall. 

* Since Time is not a person we can overtake 
when he is past,” cried she, “let us honor 
mm with mirth and cheerfulness of heart while 
he is passing.” 

They had scarcely made a step or two, when 
1 rau Melina came walking through the hall. 


Philina was wicked enough to invite her to join 
them in the dance, and thus to bring her in 
i mind of the shape to which her pregnancy had 
I reduced her. 

| “That I might nevermore see a woman in 
| an interesting situation /” said Philina, when 
j her back was turned. 

| “Yet she feels an interest in it, * 9 said Laertes, 
j “But she manages so shockingly. Didst 
! thou notice that wabbling fold of her shortened 
; petticoat, which always travels out before her 
j when she moves? She has not the smallest 
\ knack or skill to trim herself a little and con- 
; ceal her state.” 

: “Let her be,” said Laertes; “time will 

; soon come to her aid.” 

; “It were prettier, however,” cried Philina, 

I “if we could shake children from the trees.” 

I The baron entered, and spoke some kind 
words to them, adding a few presents, in the 
! name of the count and the countess, who had 
j left the place very early in the morning. He 
j then went to Wilhelm, who was busy in the 
| side chamber with Mignon. She had been 
| extremely affe<5lionate and taking ; had asked 
minutely about Wilhelm’s parents, brothers, 
sisters and relations; and so brought to his 
mind the duty which he owed his people, to 
send them some tidings of himself, 
j With the farewell compliments of the family, 
j the baron delivered him an assurance from the 
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count, that his lordship had been exceedingly from another, into which I have lately fallen 
obliged by his a&ing, his poetical labors and with regard to my relations, and which has in 
his theatrical exertions. For proof of this secret caused me much uneasiness. My man- 
statement the baron then drew forth a purse, agement, not only of the time, but also of the 
through whose beautiful texture the bright money, for which I have to give account, has 
glance, of new gold coin was sparkling out. not been the best; and now by the kindness 
Wilhelm drew back, refusing to accept of it. of his lordship, I shall be enabled, with con- 
“Look upon this gift/’ said the baron, “as fidence, to give my people news of the good 
a compensation for your time, as an acknow- fortune to which this curious bypath has led 
ledgment of your trouble, not as the reward j me. I therefore sacrifice those feelings of 
of your talents. If genius procures us a good ; delicacy, which like a tender conscience ad- 
name and good-will from men, it is fair like- monish us on such occasions, to a higher duty; 
wise that, by our diligence and efforts, we and, that I may appear courageously before 
should earn the means to satisfy our wants ; my father, I must consent to stand ashamed 
since, after all, we are not wholly spirit* Had before you.” 

we lien in town, where everything is to be “It is singular,” replied the baron, “to see 
got, we should have changed this little sum what a world of hesitation people feel about 
into a watch, a ring, or something of that accepting money from their friends and pa- 
sort ; but as it is, I must place the magic rod trons, though ready to receive any other gift 
in your own hands ; procure a trinket with it, with joy and thankfulness. Human nature 
such as may please you best and be of greatest manifests some other such peculiarities, by 
use, and keep it for our sakes. At the same which many scruples of a similar kind are pro- 
time, you must not forget to hold the purse duced and carefully cherished.” 
in honor. It was knit by the fingers of our “Is it not the same with all points of honor?” 
ladies ; they meant that the cover should give said our friend. 

to its contents the most pleasing form.” “It is so,” replied the baron; “and with 

“Forgive my embarrassment,” said Wil- several other prejudices. We must not root 
helm, “and my doubts about accepting this them out, lest, in doing so, we tear up noble 
present. It as it were annihilates the little I plants along with them. Yet I am always glad 
have done, and hinders the free play of happy i when I meet with men that feel superior to 
recolle&ion. Money is a fine thing, when any j such objections when the case requires it; 
matter is to be completely settled and abol- j and I think with pleasure on the story of that 
ished ; I feel unwilling to be so entirely abol- I ingenious poet, which I dare say you have 
ished from the recolleCtion of your house.” j heard of. He had written several plays for 
“That is not the case,” replied the baron; ; the court-theatre, which were honored by the 
“but, feeling so tenderly yourself, you could j warmest approbation of the monarch. ‘I must 
not wish that the count should be obliged to j give him a distinguished recompense/ said 
consider himself wholly your debtor; espec- the generous prince: ‘ask him whether he 
ially when I assure you that his lordship’s would choose to have some jewel given him ; 
highest ambition has always consisted in being or if he would disdain to accept a sum of 
punctual and just. He is not uninformed of money.’ In his humorous way the poet an' 
the labor you have undergone, or of the zeal swered the inquiring courtier : * I am thankful, 
with which you have devoted all your time to with all my heart, for these gracious purposes ; 
execute his views ; nay, he is aware that, to and, as the emperor is daily taking money from 
quicken certain operations, you have even ex- us, I see not wherefore I should feel ashamed 
pended money of your own. With what face of taking some from him.’ ” 
shall I appear before him, then, if I cannot Scarcely had the baron left the room when 
say that his acknowledgment has given you Wilhelm eagerly began to count the cash, 
satisfaction?” which had come to him so unexpectedly, and, 

“If I thought only of myself,” said Wil- as he thought, so undeservedly. It seemed as 
helm; “if I might follow merely the dictates if the worth and dignity of gold, not usual 1} 
of my own feelings, I should certainly, in felt till later years, had now, by anticipation, 
spite of all these reasons, steadfastly refuse twinkled in his eyes for the first time, as the 
this gift, generous and honorable as it is ; but fine glancing coins rolled out from the beauti- 
I will not deny, that at the very moment when ful purse. He reckoned up, and found that, 
it brings me into one perplexity, it frees me particularly as Melina had engaged hnmedia- 
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tely to pay the loan, he had now as much or 
more on the right side of his account, as on 
that day when Philina first asked him for the 
nosegay. With a little secret satisfaction he 
looked upon his talents; with a little pride, 
upon the fortune which had led him and at- 
tended him. He now seized the pen, with 
an assured mind, to write a letter, which might 
free his family from their anxieties, and set 
his late proceedings in the most favorable 
light. He abstained from any special narra- 
tive ; and only by significant and mysterious 
hints left them room for guessing at what 
had befallen him. The good condition of his 
cash-book, the advantage he had earned by 
his talents, the favor of the great and of the 
fair, acquaintance with a wider circle, the im- 
provement of his bodily and mental gifts, his 
hopes from the future, altogether formed such 
a fair cloud-pidlure that Fata Morgana itself 
could scarcely have thrown together a stranger l 
or a better. 

In this happy exaltation, the letter being ( 
folded up, he went on to maintain a conver- ; 
sation with himself, recapitulating what he 1 
had been writing, and pointing out for him- ] 
self an adlive and glorious future. The ex- j 
ample of so many gallant warriors had fired 
him ; the poetry of Shakspeare had opened 
a new world to him ; from the lips of the 
beautiful countess he had inhaled an inex- 
pressible inspiration. All this could not and 
would not be without effedt. 

The Stailmeister came to inquire whether 
they were ready with their packing. Alas! 
with the single exception of Melina, no one 
of them had thought of it. Now, however, 
they were speedily to be in motion. The 
count had engaged to have the whole party 
conveyed forward a few days' journey on their 
way : the horses were now in readiness, and 
could not long be wanted. Wilhelm asked 
for his trank: Frau Melina had taken it to 
put her own thingsdn. He asked for money ; 
Herr Melina had stowed it all far down at the 
bottom of his box. Philina said she had still 
some room in hers ; she took Wilhelm's clothes 
and bade Mignon bring the rest. Wilhelm, 
not without reluCtance, was obliged to let it 
be so. 

While they were loading and getting all 
things ready, Melina said: “I am sorry we 
should travel like mountebanks and rope- ; 
dancers; I could wish that Mignon would 
put on girl’s clothes, and that the harper 
would let his beard be shorn.” Mignon clung 


firmly to Wilhelm, and cried, with great vi- 
vacity: “lama boy; I will be no girl!” 
The old man held his peace ; and Philina, on 
this suggestion, made some merry observa- 
tions on the singularity of their protedtor the 
count. “If the harper should cut off his 
beard,” said she, “let him sew it carefully 
upon a ribbon, and keep it by him, that he 
may put it on again whenever his lordship the 
| count falls in with him in any quarter of the 
world. It was this beard alone that procured 
him the favor of his lordship.” 

On being pressed to give an explanation of 
this singular speech, Philina said to them: 
“ The count thinks it contributes very much 
to the completeness of theatrical illusion, if 
the adtor continues to play his part, and to 
sustain his character, even in common life. 
It was for this reason that he showed such 
favor to the pedant ; and he judged it, in like 
manner, very fitting that the harper not only 
wore his false beard at nights on the stage, 
but also constantly by day; and he used to 
be delighted at the natural appearance of the 
mask.” 

While the rest were laughing at this error, 
and the other strange opinions of the count, 

, the harper led our friend aside, took leave of 
l him, and begged with tears that he would 
! even now let him go. Wilhelm spoke to him, 
declaring that he would protedl him against 
i all the world, that no one should touch a hair 
of his head, much less send him off against 
his will. 

The old man seemed affedted deeply ; an 
unwonted fire was glowing in his eyes. “ It 
is not that,” cried he, “which drives me 
away. I have long been reproaching myself 
in secret for staying with you. I ought to 
linger nowhere ; for misfortune flies to over- 
take me, and injures all that are connected 
with me. Dread everything, unless you dis- 
miss me ; but ask me no questions ; I belong 
not to myself; I cannot stay,” 

“To whom dost thou belong? Who can 
exert such a power on thee ?’ ’ 

“Leave me my horrid secret and let me 
go ! The vengeance which pursues me is not 
of the earthly judge. I belong to an inex- 
orable Destiny ; I cannot stay, and I dare not.” 

“ In the situation thou art now in, I cer- 
tainly will not let thee go.” 

“It were high treason against you, my 
benefadtor, if I should delay. I am secure 
w T hile with you, but you are in peril. You 
know not whom you keep beside you. I am 
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guilty, but more wretched than guilty. My 
presence scares happiness away; and good 
deeds grow powerless when I become con- 
cerned in them. Fugitive, unresting I should 
be, that my evil genius might not seize me, 
which pursues but at a distance, and only ap- 
pears when I have found a place, and am 



laying down my head to seek repose. More 
grateful I cannot show myself than by for- 
saking you.” 

“Strange man! Thou canst neither take 
away the confidence I place in thee, nor the 
hope I feel to see thee happy. I wish not to 
penetrate the secrets of thy superstition ; but 
if thou livest in belief of wonderful forebod- 
ings and entanglements of Fate, then, to cheer 
and hearten thee, I say, unite thyself to my 
good fortune, and let us see which genius is 
the stronger, thy dark or my bright one.” 

Wilhelm seized this opportunity of suggest- 
ing to him many other comfortable things; 
for of late our friend had begun to imagine 
that this singular attendant of his must be a 


man who, by chance or destiny, had been led 
into some weighty crime, the remembrance 
of which he was ever bearing on his con- 
science. A few days ago Wilhelm, listening 
to his singing, had observed attentively the 
following lines : 

For him the light of ruddy mom 

But paints the horizon red with flame ; 

And voices, from the depths of nature borne, 

Woe ! woe ! upon his guilty head proclaim. 

But, let the old man urge what arguments he 
pleased, our friend had constantly a stronger 
argument at hand. He turned everything on 
its fairest side ; spoke so bravely, heartily and 
cheerily, that even the old man seemed again 
to gather spirits, and to throw aside his whims. 


CHAPTER II. 

Melina was in hopes to get established with 
his company in a small but thriving town at 
some distance. They had already reached 
the place where the count’s horses were to 
turn ; and now they looked about for other 
carriages and cattle to transport them onward. 
Melina had engaged to provide them a con- 
veyance; he showed himself but niggardly, 
according to his custom. Wilhelm, on the 
contrary, had the shining ducats of the 
countess in his pocket, and thought he had 
the fullest right to spend them merrily; for- 
getting very soon how ostentatiously he had 
produced them in the stately balance trans- 
mitted to his father. 

His friend Shakspeare, whom with the 
greatest joy he acknowledged as his god- 
father, and rejoiced the more that his name 
was Wilhelm, had introduced him to a prince, 
who frolicked for a time among mean, nay, 
vicious companions, and who, notwithstand- 
ing his nobleness of nature, found pleasure in 
the rudeness, indecency and coarse intemper- 
ance of these altogether sensual knaves. Ihis 
ideal likeness, which he figured as the type 
and the excuse of his own adlual condition, 
was most welcome to our friend ; and the 
process of self-deception, to which already 
he displayed an almost invincible tendency, 
was thereby very much facilitated. 

He now began to think about his dress. It 
struck him that a waistcoat, over which, m 
case of need, one could throw a little short 
mantle, was a very fit thing for a traveller. 
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Long knit pantaloons, and a pair of lacing- 
boots, seemed the true garb of a pedestrian. 
He next procured a fine silk sash, which he 
tied about him, under the pretence at first of 
securing warmth for his person. On the other 
hand, he freed his neck from the tyranny of 
stocks ; and got a few stripes of muslin sewed 
upon his shirt ; making the pieces of con- 
siderable breadth, so that they presented the 
complete appearance of an ancient ruff. The 
beautiful silk neckerchief, the memorial of 
Mariana, which had once been saved from 
burning, now lay slackly tied beneath this 
muslin collar. A round hat, with a parti- 
colored band, and a large feather, perfected 
the mask. 

The women all asserted that this garb be- j 
came him very well. Philina in particular 
appeared enchanted with it. She solicited 
his hair for herself; beautiful locks, which, 
the closer to approach the natural ideal, he 
had unmercifully clipped. By so doing, she 
recommended herself not amiss to his favor ; 
and our friend, who, by his openhandedness, 
had acquired the right of treating his com- 
panions somewhat in Prince Harry's manner, 
ere long fell into the humor of himself con- 
triving a few wild tricks, and presiding in the 
execution of them. The people fenced, they 
danced, they devised all kinds of sports ; and 
m their gayety of heart partook of what toler- | 
able wine they could fall in with, in copious ' 
proportions ; while, amid the disorder of this ] 
tumultuous life, Philina lay in wait for the coy 
hero ; over whom let his better Genius keep 
watch 1 

One chief diversion, which yielded the com- 
pany a frequent and very pleasing entertain- 
ment, consisted in producing an extempore 


| play, in which their late benefadors and 
; patrons were mimicked and turned into ridi- 
; cule. Some of our actors had seized very 
| neatly whatever was peculiar in the outward 
1 manner of several distinguished people in the 
j count’s establishment; their imitation of these 
; was received by the rest of the party with the 
I greatest approbation ; and when Philina pro- 
1 duced, from the secret archives of her expe- 
I rience, certain peculiar declarations of love 
| that had been made to her, the audience were 
like to die with laughing and malicious joy. 

Wilhelm censured their ingratitude; but 
they told him in reply that these gentry well 
deserved what they were getting, their general 
condud towards such deserving people as our 
friends believed themselves, not having been 
by any means the best imaginable. The 
J little consideration, the negled they had 
| experienced, were now described with many 
aggravations. The jesting, bantering and 
| mimicry proceeded as before ; our party were 
i growing bitterer and more unjust every minute, 
j “I wish,” observed Wilhelm, ‘‘there were 
! no envy or selfishness lurking under what you 
' say, but that you would regard those persons 
and their station in the proper point of view. 
It is a peculiar thing to be placed, by one’s 
very birth, in an elevated situation in society. 
The man for whom inherited wealth has se- 
cured a perfed freedom of existence; who 
finds himself from his youth upwards abun- 
dantly encompassed with all the secondary 
essentials, so to speak, of human life,- — will 
generally become accustomed to consider these 
qualifications as the first and greatest of all ; 
while the worth of that mode of human life, 
which nature from her own stores equips and 
furnishes, will strike him much more faintly. 
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The behavior of noblemen to their inferiors, 
and likewise to each other, is regulated by ex- 
ternal preferences : they give each credit for 
his title, his rank, his clothes and equipage, 
but his individual merits come not into play.” 

This speech was honored with the com- 
pany’s unbounded applause. They declared 
it to be shameful, that men of merit should 
constantly be pushed into the background ; 
and that in the great world there should not 
be a trace of natural and hearty intercourse. 
On this latter point particularly they overshot 
all bounds. 

4 4 Blame them not for it,” said Wilhelm; 
44 rather pity them ! They have seldom an 
exalted feeling of that happiness which we 
admit to be the highest that can flow from 
the inward abundance of nature. Only to us 
poor creatures is it granted to enjoy the happi- 
ness of friendship in its richest fulness. Those 
dear to us we cannot elevate by our counte- 
nance, or advance by our favor, or make 
happy by our presents. We have nothing 
but ourselves. This whole self we must give 
away ; and, if it is to be of any value, we must 
make our friend secure of it forever. What an 
enjoyment, what a happiness, for giver and re- 
ceiver ! With what blessedness does truth of 
affe&ion invest our situation S It gives to the 
transitory life of man a heavenly certainty ; it 
forms the crown and capital of all that we 
possess. 1 * 

While he spoke thus, Mignon had come 
near him ; she threw her little arms round 
him, and stood with her cheek resting on his 
breast. He laid his hand on the child’s head, 
and proceeded : 44 It is easy for a great man 
to win our minds to him ; easy to make our 
hearts his own. A mild and pleasant manner, 
a manner only not inhuman, will of itself do 
wonders : and how many means does he pos- 
sess of holding fast the affections he has once 
conquered 1 To us, all this occurs less fre- 
quently, to us it is all more difficult ; and we 
naturally therefore put a greater value on what- 
ever, in the way of mutual kindness, we acquire 
and accomplish. What touching examples of 
faithful servants giving themselves up to danger 
and death for their masters ! How finely has 
Shakspeare painted out such things to us 1 Fi- 
delity, in this case, is the effort of a noble soul 
struggling to become equal with one exalted 
above it. By steadfast attachment and love, 
the servant is made equal to his lord, who but 
for this is justified in looking on him as a hired 
slave. Yes, these virtues belong to the lower 


class of men alone ; that class cannot do with- 
out them, and with them it has a beauty of its 
own. Whoever is enabled to requite all favors 
easily, will likewise easily be tempted to raise 
himself above the habit of acknowledgment. 
Nay, in this sense, I am of opinion, it might 
almost be maintained, that a great man may 
possess friends, but cannot be one.” 

Mignon pressed still closer towards him. 

“ It may be so,” replied one of the party : 
44 we do not need their friendship, and do not 
ask it. But it were well if they understood a 
little more about the arts which they affeCt to 
patronize. When we played in the best style, 
there was none to mind us ; it was all sheer 
partiality. Any one they chose to favor 
pleased ; and they did not choose to favor 
those that merited to please. It was intoler- 
able to observe how often silliness and mere 
stupidity attracted notice and applause.” 

4 4 When I abate from this,” said Wilhelm. 
44 what seemed to spring from irony and 
malice, I think we may nearly say, that one 
faxes in art as he does in love. And after all, 
how shall a fashionable man of the world, 
with his dissipated habits, attain that intimate 
presence with a special objeCl, which an artist 
must long continue in, if he would produce 
anything approaching to perfection? a state 
of feeling without which it is impossible for any 
one to take such an interest, as the artist hopes 
and wishes, in his work. 

44 Believe me, my friends, it is with talents 
as with virtue ; one must love them for their 
own sake, or entirely renounce them. And 
neither of them is acknowledged and rewarded, 
except when their possessor can pradise them 
unseen, like a dangerous secret.” 

44 Meanwhile, until some proper judge dis- 
covers us, we may all die of hunger,” cried a 
fellow in the corner. 

4 4 Not quite inevitably,” answered Wilhelm. 
44 1 have observed that so long as one stir* 
and lives, one always finds food and raiment, 
though they be not of the richest sort. And 
why should we repine? Were we not, alto- 
gether unexpectedly, and when our prospect 
were the very worst, taken kindly by the hand, 
and substantially entertained ? And now, when 
we are in want of nothing, does it once occur 
to us to attempt anything for our improve- 
ment; or to strive, though never so faintly, 
towards advancement in our art? We are 
busied about indifferent matters; and, like 
school-boys, we are casting all aside that 
might bring our lesson to oar thoughts.” 




“In sad truth,” said Philina, “it is even 
so ! Let us choose a play ; we will go through 
it on the spot. Each of us must do his best, 
as if he stood before the largest audience.” 

They did not long deliberate ; a play was 
fixed on. It was one of those which at that 
time were meeting great applause in Germany, 
and have now passed away. Some of the party 
whistled a symphony ; each speedily bethought 
him of his part ; they commenced ; and played 
all the piece with the greatest attention, and 
really well beyond expectation. Mutual ap- 
plauses circulated ; our friends had seldom 
been so pleasantly diverted. 

On finishing, they all felt exceedingly con- 
tented, partly on account of their time being 
spent so well, partly because each of them ex- 
perienced some degree of satisfaction with his 
own performance. Wilhelm expressed himself 
copiously in their praise ; the conversation grew 
cheerful and merry. 

“You would see,” cried our friend, “what 
advances we should make, if we continued this 
sort of training, and ceased to confine our at- 
tention to mere learning by heart, rehearsing, 
and playing mechanically, as if it were a barren J 
duty, or some handicraft employment. How 
different a character do our musical professors 
merit 1 What interest they take in their art ; 
how correct are they in the praCt icings they 
undertake in common ! What pains they are 
at in tuning their instruments; how exaCtly 
they observe time; how delicately they ex- 
press the strength and the weakness of their 
tones ! No one there thinks of gaining credit 
to himself by a loud accompaniment of the 
solo of another. Each tries to play in the 
spirit of the composer, each to express well 
whatever is committed to him, be it much or 
little. 

“ Should not we too go as strictly and as 
ingeniously to work, seeing we practise an art 
far more delicate than that of music ; seeing 
we are called on to express the commonest 
and the strangest emotions of human nature, 
with elegance, and so as to delight? Can j 
anything be more shocking than to slur over J 
our rehearsal, and in our aCting to depend on 
good luck, or the capricious chance of the 
moment? We ought to place our highest 
happiness and satisfaction in mutually de- 
siring to gain each other's approbation; we 
should even value the applauses of the public, 
only in so far as we have previously sanctioned 
them among ourselves. Why is the master of 
the band more secure about his music than 


the manager about his play ? Because, in the 
orchestra, each individual would feel ashamed 
of his mistakes, which offend the outward ear ; 
but how seldom have I found an aCtor dis- 
5 posed to acknowledge or feel ashamed of mis- 
| takes, pardonable or the contrary, by which 
| the inward ear is so outrageously offended ! 

| I could wish, for my part, that *our theatre 
were as narrow as the wire of a rope-dancer, 
that so no inept fellow might dare to venture 
on it ; instead of being, as it is, a place where 
every one discovers in himself capacity enough 
to flourish and parade.” 

The company gave this apostrophe a kind 
reception; each being convinced that the 
censure conveyed in it could not apply to 
him, after aChng a little while ago so excel- 
lently with the rest. On the other hand, it 
was agreed that during this journey, and for 
the future, if they remained together, they 
would regularly proceed with their training 
in the manner just adopted. Only it was 
thought, that as this was a thing of good 
humor and free will, no formal manager must 
be allowed to have a hand in it. Taking it 
for an established fad, that among good men 
the republican form of government is the best, 
they declared that the post of manager should 
1 go round among them ; he must be chosen by 
! universal suffrage, and every time have a sort 
i of little senate joined in authority along with 
j him. So delighted did they feel with this 
idea, that they longed to put it instantly in 
practice. 

“I have no objection,” said Melina, “if 
you incline making such an experiment while 
we are travelling; I shall willingly suspend 
my own directorship until we reach some 
settled place.” He was in hopes of saving 
cash by this arrangement, and of casting 
many small expenses on the shoulders of the 
little senate or of the interim manager. This 
fixed, they went very earnestly to counsel, how 
the form of the new commonwealth might best 
be adjusted. 

“'Tisan itinerating kingdom,” said Laertes; 
“ we shall at least have no quarrels about fron- 
tiers.” 

They direCtly proceeded to the business, and 
eleCled Wilhelm as their first manager. The 
senate also was appointed, the women having 
seat and vote in it; laws were propounded, 
were rejected, were agreed to. In such play- 
ing the time passed on unnoticed ; and as 
our friends had spent it pleasantly, they also 
conceived that they had really been effeCt mg 
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something useful ; and by their new constitu- 
tion had been opening a new prospedt for the 
stage of their native country. 


CHAPTER III. 

Seeing the company so favorably disposed, 
Wilhelm now hoped he might further have it 
in his power to converse with them on the 
poetic merit of the pieces -which might come 
before them. “It is not enough,” said he 
next day, when they were all again assembled, 
“for the adtor merely to glance over a dra- 
matic work, to judge of it by his first impres- 
sion, and thus, without investigation, to declare 
his satisfaction or dissatisfadtion with it. Such 
things may be allowed in a spectator, whose 
purpose it is rather to be entertained and 
moved than formally to criticise. But the 
actor, on the other hand, should be prepared 
to give a reason for his praise or censure : and 
how shall he do this, if he have not taught 
himself to penetrate the sense, the views and 
feelings of his author ? A common error is, 
to form a judgment of a drama from a single 
part in it ; and to look upon this part itself in 
an isolated point of view, not in its connec- 
tion with the whole. I have noticed this, 
within a few days, so clearly in my own con- 
duct, that I will give you the account as an 
example, if you please to hear me patiently. 

“You all know Shakspeare’s incomparable 
Hamlet : our public reading of it at the castle 
yielded every one of us the greatest satisfac- 
tion. On that occasion, we proposed to adt 
the piece ; and I, not knowing what I under- 
took, engaged to play the prince’s part. This 
I conceived that I was studying, while I be- 
gan to get by heart the strongest passages, the 
soliloquies, and those scenes in which force of 
soul, vehemence and elevation of feeling have 
the freest scope ; where the agitated heart is 
allowed to display itself with touching ex- 
pressiveness. 

“ I further conceived that I was penetrating 
quite into the spirit of the character, while I 
endeavored as it were to take upon myself the 
load of deep melancholy under which my pro- 
totype was laboring, and in this humor to 
pursue him through the strange labyrinths of 
his caprices and his singularities. Thus learn- 
ing, thus practising, I doubted not but I should 
by-and-by become one person with my hero. 

“But the further I advanced the more diffi- 


cult did it become for me to form any image 
of the whole, in its general bearings ; till at 
last it seemed as if impossible. 1 next went 
through the entire piece without interruption ; 
but here too I found much that I could not 
away with. At one time the charadters, at 
another time the manner of displaying them, 
seemed inconsistent; and I almost despaired 
of finding any general tint, in which I might 
; present my whole part with all its shadmgs 
and variations. In such devious paths I toiled 
and wandered long in vain ; till at length a 
j hope arose that I might reach my aim in quite 
! a new way. 

j “ I set about investigating every trace of 
i Hamlet’s character, as it had shown itself 
; before his father’s death : I endeavored to 
' distinguish what in it was independent of this 
i mournful event; independent of the terrible 
; events that followed ; and what most probably 
| the young man would have been, had no 
1 such thing occurred. 

“ Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal 
I flower had sprung up under the immediate 
| influences of majesty : the idea of moral redh- 
! tude with that of princely elevation, the feel- 
| ing of the good and dignified with the con- 
's sciousness of high birth, had in him been 
unfolded simultaneously. He was a prince, 
j by birth a prince; and he wished to reign 
j only that good men might be good without 
{ obstruction. Pleasing in form, polished by 
, nature, courteous from the heart, he was 
j meant to be the pattern of youth and the joy 
i of the world. 

“ Without any prominent passion, his love 
for Ophelia was a still presentiment of sweet 
wants. His zeal in knightly accomplishments 
was not entirely his own ; it needed to be 
quickened and inflamed by praise bestowed 
I on others for excelling in them. Pure in 
i sentiment, he knew the honorable-minded, 
and could prize the rest which an upright 
spirit tastes on the bosom of a friend. To a 
certain degree, he had learned to discern and 
value the good and the beautiful in arts and 
sciences; the mean, the vulgar was offensive 
to him ; and if hatred could take root in his 
tender soul, it was only so far as to make him 
properly despise the false and changeful in- 
serts of a court, and play with them in eas} 
scorn. He was calm in his temper, artless m 
his conduct ; neither pleased with idleness, 
nor too violently eager for employment. The 
routine of a university he seemed to continue 
when at court. He possessed more mirth of 
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friend the hapless love-story which had made 
the youth so bitter a foe to womankind. 
“Who can take it ill of him,” she cried, 
“ that he hates a sex which has played him 
so foul, and given him to swallow, m one 
stoutly concentrated potion, all the miseries 
that man can fear from woman ? Do but 
conceive it ; within four and twenty hours he 
was lover, bridegroom, husband, cuckold, 
patient and widower * I wot not how you 
could use a man worse/ * 


humor than of heart ; he was a good com- 
panion, pliant, courteous, discreet, and able 
to forget and forgive an injury; yet never 
able to unite himself with those who over- 
stepped the limits of the right, the good, and 
the becoming. 

“When we read the piece again, you shall 
judge whether I am yet on the proper track. 

I hope at least to bring forward passages that 
shall support my opinion in its main points.” 

This delineation was received with w r arm 
approval : the company imagined they foresaw 
that Hamlet’s manner of proceeding might 
now be very satisfactorily explained ; they ap- \ 
plauded this method of penetrating into the j 
spirit of a writer. Each of them proposed to 
himself to take up some piece and study it on 
these principles, and so unfold the author’s 
meaning. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Our friends had to continue in the place 
for a day or two; and it was not long till 
sundry of them got engaged in adventures of 
a rather pleasant kind. Laertes in particular 
was challenged by a lady of the neighborhood, 
a person of some property ; but he received 
her blandishments with extreme, nay, unhand- 
some coldness; and had in consequence to 
undergo a multitude of jibes from Philina. 
She took this opportunity of detailing to our 


| Laertes hastened from the room half-vexed, 

| half-laughing ; and Philina in her sprighthest 
j style began to relate the story : how Laertes, 

I a young man of eighteen, on joining a com- 
- pany of adtors, found in it a girl of fourteen 
| on the point of departing with her father, 

' who had quarrelled with the manager. How, 

, on the instant, he had fallen mortally in love; 
had conjured the father by all possible con- 
siderations to remain, promising at length to 
marry the young woman. How, after a few 
pleasing hours of groomship, he had accord- 
ingly been wedded, and been happy as he 
ought; whereupon, next day, while he was 
occupied at the rehearsal, his wife, according 
I to professional rule, had honored him with a 
I pair of horns ; and how as he, out of exces- 
’ sive tenderness, hastened home far too soon, 

| had, alas, found a former lover in his place, 

; he had struck into the affair with thoughtless 
| indignation, had called out both father and 
! lover, and sustained a grievous wound in the 
duel. How father and daughter had there- 
upon set off by night, leaving him behind to 
labor with a double hurt. How the leech he 
I applied to w r as unhappily the worst in nature ; 
and the poor fellow had got out of the adven- * 
ture with blackened teeth and watering eyes. 
That he w'as greatly to be pitied, being other- 
! wise the bravest young man on the face of the 
I earth. “Especially,” said she, “it grieves 
me that the poor soul now hates women ; for, 
hating women, how can one keep living?” 
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Melina interrupted them with news, that all may hope for a good reception. The other 
things being now ready for the journey, they way will also bring us thither ; but by what 
would set out to-morrow morning. He handed a circuit, and along what miserable roads! 
them apian, arranging how they were to travel Have we any right to hope, that, in this late 
“If any good friend take me on his lap,” season of the year, we shall get on at all; 
said Philina, “ I shall be content, though we and what time and money shall we squander 
sit crammed together never so close and sor- in the meanwhile!” He added many more 
rily: ’tis all one to me.” considerations, presenting the matter on so 

“ It does not signify,” observed Laertes, many advantageous sides, that their fear be- 
who now entered. gan to dissipate, and their courage to increase. 

“It is pitiful,” said Wilhelm, hastening He talked to them so much about the disci - 
away. By the aid of money he secured an- pline of regular troops, he painted the raa- 
other very comfortable coach, though Melina j rauders and wandering rabble so contemptu- 
had pretended that there were no more. A j ously, and represented the danger itself as so 
new distribution then took place ; and our t pleasant and inspiring, that the spirits of the 
friends were rejoicing in the thought that they J party were altogether cheered, 
should now travel pleasantly, when intelli- ! Laertes from the first had been of his opin- 
gence arrived that a party of military volun- j ion ; he now declared that he would not flinch 
teers had been seen upon the road, from whom \ or fail. Old Boisterous found a consenting 
little good could be expelled. ! phrase or two to utter, in his own vein ; 

In the town these tidings were received , Philina laughed at them all; and Madam 
with great attention, though they were but i Melina, who, notwithstanding her advanced 
variable and ambiguous. As the contending j state of pregnancy, had lost nothing of her 
armies were at that time placed, it seemed im- \ natural stout-heartedness, regarded die pro- 
possible that any hostile corps could have ad- j posal as heroic. Herr Melina, moved by this 
vanced, or any friendly one hung arear, so j harmonious feeling, hoping also to save some- 
far. Yet every man was eager to exhibit to j what by travelling the short road which had 
our travellers the danger that awaited them as ] been first contemplated, did not withstand the 
truly dangerous ; every man was eager to sug- general consent ; and the project was agreed 
gest that some other route might be adopted, to with universal alacrity. 

By these means most of our friends had They next began to make some preparations 
been seized with anxiety and fear ; and when, for defence at all hazards. They bought large 
according to the new republican constitution, hangers, and slung them in well-quilted straps 
the whole members of the state had been over their shoulders. Wilhelm, further, stuck 
called together to take counsel on this extra- a pair of pistols in his girdle. Laertes, inde- 
ordinary case, they were almost unanimously pendently of this occurrence, had a good gun. 
of opinion that it would be proper either to They all took the road in the highest glee, 
keep back the mischief by abiding where they On the second day of their journey the 
were, or to evade it by choosing another road, drivers, who knew the country well, proposed 
Wilhelm alone, not participating in the to take their noon’s rest in a certain woody 
panic, regarded it as mean to abandon, for spot of the hills; since the town was far off, 
the sake of mere rumors, a plan which they and in good weather the hill road was gener- 
had not entered on without much thought, ally preferred. 

He endeavored to put heart into them ; his The day being beautiful, all easily agreed 
reasons were manly and convincing. to the proposal. Wilhelm on foot went on 

“It is but a rumor,” he observed; “and before them through the hills, making every 
how many such arise in time of war ! Well- one that met him stare with astonishment at 
informed people say that the occurrence is his singular figure. He hastened with quick 
, exceedingly improbable, nay, almost impos- and contented steps across the forest : Laertes 
sible. Shall we in so important a matter walked whistling after him; none but the 
allow a vague report to determine our pro- women continual to be dragged along in the 
ceedings? The route pointed out to us by carriages. Mignon too ran forward by his 
the count, and to which our passport was side, proud of the hanger, which, when the 
adapted, is the shortest and in the best con- party were all arming, she would not go with- 
dition. It leads us to the town, where you out. Around her hat she had bound the pearl 
see acquaintances, friends before you, and necklace, one of Mariana’s relics, which Wil- 
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helm still possessed. Friedrich, the fair-haired 
boy, carried Laertef gun. The harper had 
the most pacific look; his long cloak was 
tucked up within his girdle, to let him walk 
more freely ; he leaned upon a knotty staff ; 
his harp had been left behind him in the car- 
riage. 

Immediately on reaching the summit of the 
height, a task not without its difficulties, our 
party recognized the appointed spot, by the 
fine beech-trees which encircled and screened 
it. A spacious green, sloping softly in the 
middle of the forest, invited one to tarry ; a 
trimly-bordered well offered the most grateful 
refreshment ; and on the farther side, through 
chasms in the mountains, and over the tops 
of the woods, appeared a landscape distant, 
lovely, full of hope. Hamlets and mills were 
lying in the bottoms, villages upon the plain ; 
and a new chain of mountains, visible in the 
distance, made the prospedt still more signifi- 
cant of hope, for they entered only like a soft 
limitation. 

The first comers took possession of the 
place; rested a while in the shade, lighted 
a fire, and so awaited, singing as they worked, 
the remainder of the party ; who by degrees 
arrived, and with one accord saluted the place, 
the lovely weather, and the still lovelier scene. 


CHAPTER V. 

If our friends had frequently enjoyed a 
good and merry hour together while within 
four walls, they were naturally much gayer 
here, where the freedom of the sky and the 
beauty of the place seemed as it were to 
purify the feelings of every one. All felt 
nearer to each other; all wished that they 
might pass their whole lives in so pleasant an 
abode. They envied hunters, charcoal-men 
and wood-cutters ; people whom their calling 
constantly retains in such happy places ; but, 
above all, they prized the delicious economy 
of a band of gypsies. They envied these 
wonderful companions, entitled to enjoy in 
blissful idleness all the adventurous charms of 
nature ; they rejoiced at being in some degree 
like them. 

Meanwhile the women had begun to boil 
potatoes ; and to unwrap and get ready the 
victuals brought along with them. Some pots 
were standing by the fire. The party had 
placed themselves in groups, under the trees 


and bushes. Their singular apparel, their 
various weapons, gave them a foreign aspedt 
The horses were eating their provender at a 
side. Could one have concealed the coaches, 
the look of this little horde would have been 
romantic, even to complete illusion. 

Wilhelm enjoyed a pleasure he had never 
felt before. He could now imagine his present 
company to be a wandering colony, and him- 
self the leader of it. In this character he 
talked with those around him, and figured 
out the fantasy of the moment as poetically 
as he could. The feelings of the party rose 
in cheerfulness: they ate and drank and made 
merry ; and repeatedly declared that they had 
never passed more pleasant moments. 

Their contentment had not long gone on 
increasing, till adlivity awoke among the 
younger part of them. Wilhelm and Laertes 
seized their rapiers, and began to practise, on 
this occasion with theatrical intentions. They 
undertook to represent the duel in which Ham- 
let and his adversary find so tragical an end. 
Both were persuaded that, m this powerful 
scene, it was not enough merely to keep 
pushing awkwardly hither and thither, as it 
is generally exhibited in theatres : they were 
in hopes to show, by example, how, in pre- 
senting it, a worthy spectacle might also be 
afforded to the critic in the art of fencing. 
The rest made a circle round them. Both 
fought with skill and ardor. The interest of 
the spectators rose higher every pass. 

But all at once, in the nearest bush, a shot 
went off ; and immediately another ; and the 
party flew asunder in terror. Next moment, 
armed men were to be seen pressing forward 
to the spot where the horses were eating their 
fodder, not far from the coaches that were 
packed with luggage. 

A universal scream proceeded from the fe- 
males: our heroes threw away their rapiers, 
seized their* pistols, and ran towards the 
robbers ; demanding, with violent threats, 
the meaning of such condudt. 

This question being answered laconically, 
with a couple of musket-shots, Wilhelm fired 
his pistol at a crisp-headed knave, who had 
got upon the top of the coach, and was cut- 
ting the cords of the package. Rightly hit, 
this artist instantly came tumbling down : 
Laertes also had not missed. Both of them, 
encouraged by success, drew their side-arms ; 
when a number of the plundering party rushed 
out upon them, with curses and loud bellow- 
ing, fired a few shots at them, and fronted their 
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impetuosity with glittering sabres. Our young 
heroes made a bold resistance. They called 
upon their other comrades, and endeavored 
to excite them to a general resistance. But 
ere long Wilhelm lost the sight of day, and 
the consciousness of what was passing. Stupe- 
fied by a shot that wounded him between the 
breast and the left arm, by a stroke that split 
his hat in two, and almost penetrated to his 
brain, he sank down, and only by the narra- 
tives of others came afterwards to understand 
the luckless end of this adventure. 

On again opening his eyes, he found him- 
self in the strangest posture. The first thing 
that pierced the dimness, which yet swam be- 
fore his vision, was Philina* s face bent down 
over his. He felt himself weak ; and making 
a movement to rise he discovered that he was 
in Philina’s lap; into which, indeed, he again 
sank down. She was sitting on the sward. 
She had softly pressed towards her the head 
of the fallen young man ; and made for him 
an easy couch, as far as in her power. Mignon 
was kneeling with dishevelled and bloody hair 
at his feet, which she embraced with many ! 
tears. 

On noticing his bloody clothes, Wilhelm 
asked, in a broken voice, where he was, and 
what had happened to himself and the rest. 
Philina begged him to be quiet : the others, 
she said, were all in safety, and none but he 
and Laertes wounded. Further, she would 
tell him nothing ; but earnestly entreated him 
to keep still, as his wounds had been but 
slightly and hastily bound. He stretched out 
his hand to Mignon, and inquired about the 
bloody locks of the child, who he supposed 
was also wounded. 

For the sake of quietness Philina let him 
know that this true-hearted creature, seeing 
her friend wounded, and in the hurry of the 
instant being able to think of nothing which i 
would stanch the blood, had taken her own 
hair that was flowing round her head, and 
tried to stop the wounds with it ; but had 
soon been obliged to give up the vain at- 
tempt: that afterwards they had bound him 
with moss and dry mushrooms, Philina herself 
giving up her neckerchief for that purpose. 

WUhelm noticed that Philina was sitting 
with her back against her own trunk, which 
still looked firmly locked and quite uninjured. 
He inquired if the rest also had been so lucky 
as to save their goods ? She answered with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and a look over the 
green, where broken chests, and coffers beaten 


into fragments, and knapsacks ripped up, and 
a multitude of little wafes, lay scattered all 
round. No person now was to be seen upon 
the place : this strange group formed the only 
living objed in the solitude. 

| Inquiring further, our friend learned more 
j and more particulars. The rest of the men, 
it appeared, who at all events might still have 
made resistance, were struck with terror, and 
soon overpowered. Some fled, some looked 
with horror at the accident. The drivers, for 
the sake of their cattle, had held out more 
obstinately ; but they too were at last thrown 
down and tied; after which, in a few minutes, 
everything was thoroughly ransacked, and the 
booty carried off. The hapless travellers, 
their fear of death being over, had begun to 
mourn their loss; and hastened with the 
greatest speed to the neighboring village, 
taking with them Laertes, whose wounds were 
slight, and carrying off but a very few frag- 
ments of their property. The harper having 
placed his damaged instrument against a tree, 
had proceeded in their company to the place, 
to seek a surgeon, and return with his utmost 
rapidity to help his benefadtor, whom he had 
left apparently upon the brink of death. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Meanwhile our three adventurers con- 
tinued yet a time in their strange position, 
no one returning to their aid. Evening was 
advancing ; the darkness threatened to come 
on. Philina's indifference was changing to 
anxiety ; Mignon ran to and fro, her impa- 
tience increasing every moment ; and at last, 
when their prayer was granted, and human 
creatures did approach, a new alarm fell upon 
i them. They distinctly heard a troop of horses 
coming up the road, which they had lately 
travelled; they dreaded lest, a second time, 
some company of unbidden guests might be 
purposing to visit this scene of battle, and 
gather up the gleanings. 

The more agreeable was their surprise when, 
after a few moments, a young lady issued from 
the thickets, riding on a gray courser and ac- 
companied by an elderly gentleman and some 
cavaliers. Grooms, servants, and a troop of 
hussars closed up the rear. 

Philina stared at this phenomenon, and was 
about to call and entreat the fair Amazon for 
help, when the latter, turning her astonished 
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eyes on the group, instantly checked her horse, 
rode up to them, and halted. She inquired 
eagerly about the wounded man, whose pos- 
ture in the lap of this light-minded Samaritan 
seemed to strike her as peculiarly strange. 

“Is it your husband?” she inquired of 
Philina. ‘‘Only a good friend,” replied the 
other with a tone that Wilhelm liked ex- 
tremely ill. He had fixed his eyes upon the 
, elevated, calm, sympathizing features of 

,K,hf ran u? r: he thou S ht h e had never seen 
aaght nobler or more lovely. Her shape he 

tI reat!'naf ) ^ ^? : lt was hid by a man’s white 
b eatcoat, which she seemed to have borrowed 

from ? orue of her attendants, to screen her 
irom the chill evening air. 

SomA th ?.v me th - e horsemen had come near. 
H?“ e . of dB ®<»ated; the lady did so 
concern' as ^ £ed > w * f h humane sympathy, 
w 0 h » ^ circumstance of the mishap 
ch befallen the travellers; but espe- 


cially concerning the wounds of the poor 
youth who lay before her. Thereupon she 
turned quickly round, and went aside with 
the old gentleman to some carriages, which 
were slowly coming up the hill, and which at 
i length stopped upon the scene of action. 

| T* ie young lady having stood with her con- 
| ductor a short time at the door of one of the 
coaches, and talked with the people in it, a 
man of a squat figure stepped out and came 
along with them to our wounded hero. By 
the little box which he held in his hand, and 
the leathern pouch with instruments in it, you 
soon recognized him for a surgeon. His man- 
ners were rude rather than attractive ; but his 
hand 'was light and his help was welcome. 

Having examined stri&ly, he declared that 
none of the w'ounds were dangerous. He 
would dress them, he said, on the spot ; after 
which the patient might be carried to the 
nearest village. 
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The anxious attentions of the young lady 
seemed to augment. “Do but look,” she 
said, after going to and fro once or twice, and 
again bringing the old gentleman to the place ; 
“ look how they have treated him ! And is 
it not on our account that he is suffering?” 
Wilhelm heard these words, but did not un- 
derstand them. She went restlessly up and 
down ; it seemed as if she could not tear her- 
self away from the presence of the wounded 
man, while at the same time she feared to vio- 
late decorum by remaining, when they had 
begun, though not without difficulty, to re- 
move some part of his apparel. The surgeon 
was just cutting off the left sleeve of his pa- 
tient’s coat, when the old gentleman came 
near, and represented to the lady, in a serious 
tone, the necessity of proceeding on their 
journey. Wilhelm kept his eyes bent on 
her, and was so enchanted with her looks 
that he scarcely felt what he was suffering or 
doing. 

Philina, in the meantime, had risen up to 
kiss the hand of this kind young lady. While 
they stood beside each other Wilhelm thought 
he had never seen such a contrast. Philina 
had never till now appeared in so unfavorable 
a light. She had no right, as it seemed to 
him, to come near that noble creature, still 
less to touch her. 

The lady asked Philina various things, but 
in an undertone. At length she turned to the 
old gentleman and said, “ Dear uncle, may I 
be generous at your expense?” She took off 
the greatcoat, with the visible intention to 
give it to the stripped and wounded youth. 

Wilhelm, whom the healing look of her eyes 
had hitherto held fixed, was now, as the sur- 
tout fell away, astonished at her lovely figure. 
She came near and softly laid the coat above 
him. At this moment, as he tried to open his 
mouth, and stammer out some words of grati- 
tude, the lively impression of her presence 
worked so strongly on his senses, already 
caught and bewildered, that all at once it ap- 
peared to him as if her head were encircled 
with rays; and a glancing light seemed by 
degrees to spread itself over all her form. At 
this moment the surgeon, making preparations 
to extract the ball from his wound, gave 
him a sharper twinge : the angel faded away 
from the eyes of the fainting patient; he 
lost all consciousness; and on returning to 
himself the horsemen and coaches, the fair 
one with her attendants, had vanished like a 
dream. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wilhelm’s wounds once dressed, and his* 
clothes put on, the surgeon hastened off ; just 
as the harper with a number of peasants ar- 
rived. Out of some cut boughs, which they 
speedily wattled with twigs, a kind of litter 
was constructed ; upon which they placed the 
wounded youth, and under the conduct of a 
mounted huntsman, whom the noble company 
had left behind them, carried him softly down 
the mountain . The harper, silen t and shrouded 
in his own thoughts, bore with him his broken 
instrument. Some men brought on Philina’s 
box, herself following with a bundle, Mignon 
skipped along through copse and thicket, now 
before the party, now beside them, and looked 
up with longing eyes at her hurt protestor. 

He meanwhile, wrapped in his warm sur- 
tout, was lying peacefully upon the litter. An 
eledtric warmth seemed to flow from the fine 
wool into his body ; in short, he felt himself 
in the most delightful frame of mind. The 
lovely being, whom this garment lately cov- 
ered, had affedted him to the very heart. He 
still saw the coat falling down from her shoul- 
ders; saw that noble form, begirt with radi- 
ance, stand beside him; and his soul hied 
over rocks and forests on the footstep of his 
vanished benefactress. 

It was nightfall when the party reached the 
village and halted at the door of the inn where 
the rest of the company, in the gloom of de- 
spondency, were bewailing their irreparable 
loss. The one little chamber of the house 
was crammed with people. Some of them 
were lying upon straw ; some were occupying 
benches; some had squeezed themselves be- 
hind the stove. Frau Melina, in a neighbor- 
ing room, was painfully expedting her deliv- 
ery. Fright had accelerated this event. With 
the sole assistance of the landlady, a young, 
inexperienced woman, nothing good could be 
expedted. 

As the party just arrived required admission, 
there arose a universal murmur. All now 
maintained that by Wilhelm’s advice alone, 
and under his especial guidance, they had en- 
tered on this dangerous road, and exposed 
themselves to such misfortunes. They threw 
the blame of the disaster wholly on him ; the} 
stuck themselves in the door to oppose his en- 
trance, declaring that he must go elsewhere 
and seek quartern. Philina they received with 
still greater indignation ; nor did Mignon and 
the harper escape their share. 
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« The huntsman, to whom the care of the for- 
saken party had been earnestly and strictly 
recommended by his beautiful mistress, soon 
grew tired of this discussion : he rushed upon 
the company with oaths and menaces, com- 
manding them to fall to the right and left, 
and make way for this new arrival. They 
now began to pacify themselves. He made a 
place for Wilhelm on a table, which he shoved 
into a corner; Philina had her box put there, 
and then sat down upon it. All packed 
themselves as they best could ; and the hunts- 
man went away to see if he could not find 
for “the young couple ’ ’ a more convenient 
lodging. 

Scarcely was he gone, when spite again 
grew noisy, and one reproach began to follow 
close upon another. Each described and 
magnified his loss, censuring the foolhardiness 
they had so keenly smarted for. They did 
not even hide the malicious satisfaction they 
felt at Wilhelm’s wounds ; they jeered Philina, 
and imputed to her as a crime the means by 
which she had saved her trunk. From a mul- 
titude of jibes and bitter innuendoes you were 
required to conclude that during the plunder- 
ing and discomfiture she had endeavored to 
work herself into favor with the captain of the 
band, and had persuaded him, heaven knew 
by what arts and complaisance, to give her 
back the chest unhurt. To all this she an- 
swered nothing; only clanked with the large 
padlocks of her box, to impress her censurers 
completely with its presence, and by her own 
good fortune to augment their desperation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Though our friend was weak from loss of 
blood, and though ever since the appearance 
of that helpful angel his feelings had been soft 
and mild, yet at last he could not help getting 
vexed at the harsh and unjust speeches which, 
as he continued silent, the discontented com- 
pany went on uttering against him. Feeling 
himself strong enough to sit up and expostu- 
late on the annoyance they were causing to 
their friend and leader, he raised his bandaged 
head, and propping himself with much diffi- 
culty, and leaning against the wall, he began 
to speak as follows : 

“ Considering the pain which your losses 
occasion, I forgive you for assailing me with 


injuries at a moment when you should con- 
dole with me; for opposing me and casting 
me from you the first time I have needed to 
look to you for help. The services I did you, 
the complaisance I showed you, I regarded as 
sufficiently repaid by your thanks, by your 
friendly condudt : do not warp my thoughts, 
do not force my heart to go back and calcu- 
late what I have done for you ; the calculation 
would be painful to me. Chance brought me 
near you, circumstances and a secret inclina- 
tion kept me with you. I participated in 
your labors and your pleasures : my slender 
abilities were ever at your service. If you 
now blame me with bitterness for the mishap 
that has befallen us, you do not recollect that 
the first project of taking this road came to 
us from stranger people, was tried by all of 
you, and sanctioned by every one as well as 
me. 

“Had our journey ended happily, each 
would have taken credit to himself for the 
happy thought of suggesting this plan and 
preferring it to others; each would joyfully 
have put us in mind of our deliberations and 
of the vote he gave : but now you make me 
alone responsible ; you force a piece of blame 
upon me which I would willingly submit to 
if my conscience with a clear voice did not 
pronounce me innocent, nay, if I might not 
appeal with safety even to yourselves. If you 
have aught to say against me, bring it forward 
in order, and I shall defend myself; if you 
have nothing reasonable to allege, then be 
silent, and do not torment me now when I 
have such pressing need of rest.” 

By way of answer the girls once more began 
whimpering and whining, and describing their 
losses circumstantially. Melina was quite be- 
side himself ; for he had suffered more in purse 
than any of them ; more indeed than we can 
rightly estimate. He stamped like a madman 
up and down the little room, he knocked his 
head against the wall, he swore and scolded 
in the most unseemly manner ; and the land- 
lady entering at this very time with news that 
his wife had been delivered of a dead child, 
he yielded to the most furious ebullitions, 
while in accordance with him all howled and 
shrieked and bellowed and uproared with 
double vigor. 

Wilhelm, touched to the heart at once with 
sympathy in their sorrows, and with vexation 
at their mean way of thinking, felt all the 
vigor of his soul awakened, notwithstanding 
the weakness of his body. “ Deplorable as 
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your case may be/ * exclaimed he, “I shall 
almost be compelled to despise you. No mis- 
fortune gives us right to load an innocent man 
with reproaches. If I had share in this false 
step, am I not suffering my share? I lie 
wounded here ; and if the company has come 
to loss, I myself have come to most. The 
wardrobe of which we have been robbed, the 
decorations that are gone, were mine; for 
you, Herr Melina, have not yet paid me, and 
I here fully acquit you of all obligation in 
that matter.’ * 

4 < It is w^ell to give what none of us will 
ever see again,” replied Melina. “Your 
money was lying in my wife’s coffer, and it 
is your own blame that you have lost it. But 
ah! if that were all!” And thereupon he 
began anew to stamp and scold and squeal. 
Every one recalled to memory the superb 
clothes from the count’s wardrobe ; also the 
buckles, watches, snuff-boxes, hats, for which 
Melina had so happily transadted with the head 
valet. Each then thought also of his own, 
though far inferior treasures. They looked 
with spleen at Philina’s box ; and gave Wil- 
helm to understand that he had indeed done 
wisely to conned! himself with that fair per- 
sonage, and to save his own goods also under 
the shadow of her. fortune. 

“Do you think,” he exclaimed, at last, 
“ that I shall keep anything apart while you 
are starving? And is this the first time I have 
honestly shared with you in a season of need ? 


Open the trunk ; all that is mine shall go to 
supply the common wants.” 

“It is my trunk,” observed Philina, “and 
I will not open it till I please. Your rag or 
two of clothes, which I have saved for you, 
could amount to little, though they were sold 
to the most conscientious of Jews. Think of 
yourself ; what your cure will cost, what may 
befall you in a strange country,” 

“You, Philina,” answered Wilhelm, “will 
keep back from me nothing that is mine ; and 
that little will help us out of the first per- 
plexity. But a man possesses many things 
besides coined money to assist his friends 
with, All that is in me shall be devoted to 
| these hapless persons ; who, doubtless, on re- 
turning to their senses, will repent their pres- 
ent condudt. Yes,” continued he, “I feel 
that you have need of help, and what is mine 
to do I will perform. Give me your confi- 
dence again ; compose yourselves for a moment, 
and accept of what I promise ! Who will re- 
ceive the engagement of me in the name of 
all?” 

Here he stretched out his hand and cried : 
“ I promise not to flinch from you, never to 
forsake you till each shall see his losses doubh 
and trebly repaired ; till the situation you are 
fallen into, by whose blame soever, shall be 
totally forgotten by all of you, and changed 
for a better.” 

He kept his hand still stretched out : but 
no one would take hold of it. “I promise 
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it again/’ cried he, sinking back npon his pil- 
low. All continued silent ; they felt ashamed, 
but nothing comforted; and Philina, sitting 
on her chest, kept cracking nuts, a stock of 
which she had discovered in her pocket. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The huntsman now came back with several 
people, and made preparations for carrying 
away the wounded youth. He had persuaded 
the parson of the place to receive the “ young 
couple’' into his house ; Philina’s trunk was 
taken out ; she followed with a natural air of 
dignity. Mignon ran before ; and when the 
patient reached the parsonage, a wide couch, 
which had long been standing ready as guest’s 
bed and bed of honor, was assigned him. 
Here it was first discovered that his wound 
had opened and bled profusely. A new band- 
age was required for it. He fell into a fever- 
ish state; Philina waited on him faithfully; 
and when fatigue overpowered her she was 
relieved by the harper. Mignon, with the 
firmest purpose to watch, had fallen asleep in 
a corner. 

Next morning Wilhelm, who felt himself in 
some degree refreshed, learned by inquiring 
of the huntsman that the honorable persons 
who last night assisted him so nobly had 
shortly before left their estates, in order to 
avoid the movements of the contending ar- 
mies, and remain till the time of peace in 
some more quiet district. He named the 
elderly nobleman as well as his niece ; men- 
tioned the place they were first going to ; and 
told how the young lady had charged him to 
take care of Wilhelm. 

The entrance of the surgeon interrupted the 
warm expressions of gratitude in which our 
friend was pouring out his feelings. He made 
a circumstantial description of the wounds; 
and certified that they would soon heal if the 
patient took care of them and kept himself 
at peace. 

When the huntsman was gone, Philina sig- 
nified that he had left with her a purse of 
twenty louis-d’or ; that he had given the par- 
son a remuneration for their lodging, and left 
with him money to defray the surgeon’s bill 
when the cure should be completed. She 
added that she herself passed everywhere for 
Wilhelm’s wife: that she now begged leave 
to introduce herself once for all to him in 


this capacity, and would not allow him to 
look out for any other sick-nurse. 

“ Philina,” said Wilhelm, “in this disaster 
that has overtaken us, I am already deeply in 
your debt for kindness shown me; and I 
should not wish to see my obligations in- 
creased. I am restless so long as you are 
near me : for I know of nothing by which I 
can repay your labor. Give me my things 
which you have saved in your trunk; unite 
yourself to the rest of the company ; seek 
another lodging, take my thanks, and the 
gold watch as a small acknowledgment ; only 
leave me ; your presence disturbs me more 
than you can fancy.” 

She laughed in his face when he had ended. 
“ Thou art a fool,” she said ; “ thou wilt not 
gather wisdom. I know better what is good 
for thee ; I will stay, I will not budge from 
the spot. I have never counted on the grati- 
tude of men, and therefore not on thine ; and 
if I have a touch of kindness for thee what 
hast thou to do with it?” 

She stayed accordingly ; and soon wormed 
herself into favor with the parson and his 
household ; being always cheerful, having the 
knack of giving little presents, and of talking 
to each in his own vein ; at the same time 
always contriving to do exaCtly what she 
pleased. Wilhelm’s state was not uncomfort- 
able : the surgeon, an ignorant but no unskil- 
ful man, let Nature play her part ; and the 
patient was not long till he felt himself re- 
covering. For such a consummation, being 
eager to pursue his plans and wishes, he vehe- 
mently longed. 

Incessantly he kept recalling that event 
which had made an ineffaceable impression on 
his heart. He saw the beautiful Amazon 
again come riding out of the thickets; she 
approached him, dismounted, went to and fro, 
and strove to serve him. He saw the gar- 
ment she was wrapped in fall down from her 
shoulders; he saw her countenance, her figure 
vanish in their radiance. All the dreams of 
his youth now fastened on this image. Here 
he conceived he had at length beheld the 
noble, the heroic Clorinda with his own eyes ; 
and again he bethought him of that royal 
youth, to whose sick-bed the lovely sympa- 
thizing princess came in her modest meekness. 

“May it not be,” said he often to himself 
in secret, “that in youth as in sleep, the 
images of coming things hover round us, and 
mysteriously become visible to our unob- 
structed eyes? May not the seeds of what is 






to betide us be already scattered by the hand surgeon, who had hitherto looked on her as 

of Fate ; may not a foretaste of the fruits we a boy. With a view to remove the mischief, 

yet hope to gather possibly be given us?” she was made to keep her arm in a sling; 

His sick-bed gave him leisure to repeat those which arrangement too displeased her ; for 
scenes in every mood. A thousand times he now she was obliged to surrender most part 
called back the tone of that sweet voice ; a of her share in the management and nursing 

thousand times he envied Philina, who had of our friend to Philina. That pleasing sin- 

kissed that helpful hand. Often the whole | ner but showed herself the more a&ive and 
incident appeared before him as a dream ; and : attentive on this account, 
he would have reckoned it a fiCtion if One morning, on awakening, Wilhelm found 

white surtout had not been left behind to con- himself in a strange neighborhood with her. 
vince him that the vision had a real existence, j In the movements of sleep he had hitched 

With the greatest care for this piece of ap- ! himself quite to the back of his spacious bed. 


parel, he combined the greatest wish to wear 
it. The first time he arose he put it on ; and 
was kept in fear all day, lest it might be hurt 
by some stain or other injury. 


CHAPTER X. 


Philina was lying across from the front part 
of it ; she seemed to have fallen asleep while 
sitting on the bed and reading. A book had 
dropped from her hand; she had sunk back, 
and her head was lying near his breast, over 
which her fair and now loosened hair was 
spread in streams. The disorder of sleep 
enlivened her charms more than heart or pur- 
pose could have done ; a childlike smiling rest 


Laertes visited his friend. He had not as- 


hovered on her countenance. He looked at 


sisted in that lively scene at the inn, being then 
confined to bed in an upper chamber. For his 
loss he was already in a great degree consoled ; ' 
he helped himself with his customary, “What 
does it signify?” He detailed various laugh- 
able particulars about the company; partic- 
ularly charging Frau Melina with lamenting 
the loss of her stillborn daughter, solely be- 
cause she herself could not on that account 
enjoy the Old -German satisfaction of having 
a Mechthilde christened. As for her husband, 
it now appeared that he had been possessed 
of abundant cash; and even at first had by 
no means needed the advances which he had ! 


her for a time ; and seemed to blame himself 
for the pleasure which this gave him. He had 
viewed her attentively for some moments, 
when she began to awake. He softly closed 
his eyes; but could not help glimmering at 
her through his eyelashes, as she trimmed her- 
self again, and went away to consult about 
breakfast. 

All the aCtors had at length successively an- 
nounced themselves to Wilhelm; asking in- 
troductory letters, requiring money for their 
| journey with more or less impatience and iil- 
breeding; and constantly receiving it against 
Philina’ s will. It was in vain for her to tell 


cajoled from Wilhelm. Melina’s present plan our friend that the huntsman had already left 
was to set off by the next post wagon ; and he a handsome sum with these people, and that 
meant to require of Wilhelm an introductory accordingly they did but cozen him. To these 
letter to his friend, the Manager Serlo, in remonstrances he gave no heed ; on the con- 
whose company, the present undertaking trary, the two had a sharp quarrel on the sub- 
having gone to wreck, he now wished to jeCt ; which ended by Wilhelm signifying once 
establish himself. for all that Philina must now join the rest of 

For some days Mignon had been singularly the company, and seek her fortune with Serlo. 
quiet; when pressed with questions, she at For an instant or two she lost temper ; but 
length admitted that her right arm was out of speedily recovering her composure, she cried : 
joint. “Thou hast thine own folly to thank “If I had but my fair-haired boy again 1 
for that,” observed Philina; and then told should not care a fig for any of you.” She 
how the child had drawn her sword in the meant Friedrich, who had vanished from the 
battle ; and seeing her friend in peril had scene of battle, and never since appeared, 
struck fiercely at the freebooters ; one of whom Next morning Mignon brought news to the 
had at length seized her by the arm, and bedside that Philina had gone off by night, 
pitched her aside. They chided her for leaving all that belonged to Wilhelm very 
not sooner speaking of her ailment ; but they neatly laid out in the next room. He felt her 
easily saw that she was apprehensive of the absence ; he had lost in her a faithful nurse, 
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a cheerful companion ; he was no longer used 
to be alone. But Mignon soon filled up the 
blank. 

Ever since that light-minded beauty had 
been near the patient with her friendly cares, 
the little creature had by degrees drawn back, 
and remained silent and secluded in herself ; 
but the field being clear once more, she again 
came forth with her attentions and her love ; 
again was eager in serving, and lively in en- 
tertaining him. 


CHAPTER XL 

Wilhelm was rapidly approaching complete j 
recovery ; he now hoped to be upon his jour- 
ney in a few days. He proposed no more to 
lead an aimless routine of existence: the steps 
of his career were henceforth to be calculated j 
for an end. In the first place, he purposed to 
seek out that beneficent lady, and express the 
gratitude he felt to her; then to proceed 
without delay to his friend the manager, that 
he might do his utmost to assist the luckless 
company ; intending at the same time to visit 
the commercial friends whom he had letters 
for, and to transact the business which had 
been intrusted to him. He was not without 
hope that fortune, as formerly, would favor 
him ; and give him opportunity, by some 
lucky speculation, to repair his" losses, and 
fill up the vacuity of his coffer. 

The desire of again beholding his beautiful 
deliverer augmented every day. To settle his 
route, he took counsel with the clergyman, a 
person well skilled in statistics and geography, j 
and possessing a fine collection of charts and j 
books on those subjects. They searched I 
for the place which this noble family had ! 
chosen as their residence while the war con- I 


her. Of late days a number of quick move- 
ments and unforeseen marches had taken place 
in that quarter; no one had particularly noticed 
the travelling party ; and the ancient messen- 
| gcr, to avoid being taken for a Jewish spy, was 
: obliged to return, and appear without any 
i olive-leaf before his master and friend. He 
| £ ave 3 strict account of his conduCt in this 
1 commission, striving to keep far from him all 
suspicions of remissness. He endeavored by 
every means to mitigate the trouble of our 
friend ; bethought him of everything that he 
had learned from the huntsman, and advanced 
a number of conje&ures; out of all which, 
one circumstance at length came to light, 
whereby Wilhelm could explain some enig- 
matic words of his vanished benefactress. 

The freebooters, it appeared, had lain in 
wait, not for the wandering troop, but for that 
noble company, whom they rightly guessed to 
be provided with store of gold and valuables, 

I and of whose movements they must have had 
| precise intelligence. Whether the attack should 
be imputed to some free corps, to marauders, or 
j to robbers, was uncertain. It was dear, how- 
| ever, that by good fortune for the high and 
| rich company, the poor and low had first ar- 
rived upon the place, and undergone the fate 
which was provided for the others. It was to 
this that the lady’s words referred, which Wil- 
helm yet well recolleCted. If he might now 
be happy and contented, that a prescient 
Genius had selected him for the sacrifice, 
which saved a perfect mortal ; he was, on 
the other hand, nigh desperate when he 
thought that all hope of finding her and 
seeing her again w r as, at least for the present, 
completely gone. 

What increased this singular emotion still 
further, was the likeness which he thought he 
had observed between the countess and the 


tinned; they searched for information respeCt- 
mg the family itself. But their place was to 
be found in no geography or map ; and the 
heraldic manuals made no mention of their 
name. Wilhelm became restless; and having 
mentioned the cause of his uneasiness, the 
harper told him he had reason to believe that 
the huntsman, for whatever reason, had con- 
cealed the real designations. 

Conceiving himself now to be in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of his lovely benefactress, 
^ ilhelm hoped he might obtain some tidings 
of her if he sent out the harper : but in this 
too he was deceived. Diligently as the old 
man kept inquiring, he could find no trace of 


beautiful unknown. They resembled one an- 
other, as two sisters may, of whom neither 
can be called the younger or the elder, for 
they seem to be twins. 

The recollection of the amiable countess 
was to Wilhelm infinitely sweet. He recalled 
her image but too willingly into his memory. 
But anon the figure of the noble Amazon 
' would step between ; one vision melted and 
changed into the other, and the form of 
neither would abide with him. 

A new resemblance, the similarity of their 
handwritings, naturally struck him with still 
greater wonder. He had a charming song in 
the countess’ hand laid up in his portfolio; 
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and in the surtout he had found a little note, 
inquiring with much tender care about the 
health of an uncle. 

Wilhelm was convinced that his benefactress 
must have penned this billet; that it must have 
been sent from one chamber to another, at 
some inn during their journey, and put into 
the coat-pocket by the uncle. He held both 
papers together ; and if the regular and grace- 
ful letters of the countess had already pleased 
him much, he found in the similar but freer 
lines of the stranger a flowing harmony which 
could not be described. The note contained 
nothing ; yet the strokes of it seemed to affedt 
him, as the presence of their fancied writer 
once had done. 

He fell into a dreamy longing ; and well 
accordant with his feelings was the song which 
at that instant Mignon and the harper began 
to sing, with a touching expression, in the 
form of an irregular duet : 

You never long'd and lov’d, 

You know not grief like mine : 

Alone and far remov’d 
From joys or hopes, I pine : 

A foreign sky above. 

And a foreign earth below me, 

To the south I look all day ; 

For the hearts that love and know me 
Are far, are far away. 

I burn, I faint, I languish, 

My heart is waste, and sick, and sore ; 

Who has not long’d in baffled anguish 
Cannot know what I deplore. 


though it were by chance, bringing him in- 
telligence and certainty and joy. He told 
stories to himself, how his friend Werner 
might visit these parts and come upon him ; 
how perhaps Mariana might appear. The 
sound of every post’s horn threw him into 
agitation. It would be Melina sending news 
to him of his adventures ; above all, it would 
be the huntsman coming back to carry him to 
the beauty whom he worshipped. 

Of all these possibilities, unhappily, no one 
occurred : he was forced at last to return to 
the company of himself ; and in again look- 
ing through the past there was one circum- 
stance which, the more he viewed and weighed 
it, grew the more offensive and intolerable to 
him. It was his unprosperous generalship ; 
of which he never thought without vexation. 
For although, on the evening of that luckless 
day, he had produced a pretty fair defence of 
his conduct when accused by the company, 
yet he could not hide from himself that he 
was guilty. On the contrary, in hypochon- 
driacal moments he took the blame of the 
whole misfortune. 

Self-love exaggerates our faults as well as 
our virtues. Wilhelm thought he had awak- 
ened confidence in him, had guided the will 
of the rest; that, led by inexperience and 
rash ness, they had ventured on, till a danger 
seized them, for which they were no match. 
Loud as well as silent reproaches had then 
assailed him : and if in their sorrowful con- 


CHAPTER XII. 

The soft allurements of his dear presiding 
angel, far from leading our friend to any one 
determined path, did but nourish and increase 
the unrest which he had previously experi- 
enced. A secret fire was gliding through his 
veins; objects distinct and indistinct al- 
ternated within his soul, and awoke un- 
speakable desire. At one time he wished 
for a horse, at another for wings; and not 
till it seemed impossible that he could stay 
did he look round him to discover whither he 
was wanting to go. 

The threads of his destiny had become so * 
strangely entangled, he wished to see its 
curious knots unravelled or cut in two. 
Often, when he heard the tramp of a horse 
or the rolling of a carriage, he would run to 
the window and look out, in hopes it might 
be some one seeking him; some one, even 


dition he had promised to the company, mis- 
guided by him, never to forsake them till 
their loss had been repaid with usury, this 
was but another folly for which he had to 
blame himself, the folly of presuming to take 
upon his single shoulders a misfortune that 
was spread over many. One instant he ac- 
cused himself of uttering this promise, under 
the excitement and the pressure of the mo- 
ment ; the next he again felt that this gen- 
erous presentation of his hand, which no one 
deigned to accept, was but a light formality 
compared with the vow which his heart had 
taken. He meditated means of being kind 
and useful to them ; he found every cause 
conspire to quicken his visit to Serlo. Accord- 
ingly he packed his things together; and 
without waiting his complete recovery, with- 
out listening to the counsel of the parson or 
the surgeon, he hastened, in the strange so- 
ciety of Mignon and the harper, to escape 
the inatftivity, in which his fate had once 
more too long detained him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Serlo received him with open arms, crying 
as he met him: “Is it you? Do I see you 
again? You have scarcely changed at all. 
Is your love for that noblest of arts still as 
lively and strong? I myself am so glad at 
your arrival, I even feel no longer the mistrust 
which your last letters had excited in me.” 

Wilhelm asked with surprise for a clearer 
explanation. 

u You have treated me,” said Serlo, “not 
like an old friend, but as if I were a great 
lord, to whom with a safe conscience you 
might recommend useless people. Our des- 
tiny depends on the opinion of the public ; 
and I fear Herr Melina and his suite can 
hardly be received among us." 

Wilhelm tried to say something in their 
favor ; but Serlo began to draw so merciless ; 
a pidure of them, that our friend was happy 1 
when a lady came into the room, and put a 
stop to the discussion. She was introduced j 
to him as Aurelia, the sister of his friend : ! 
she received him with extreme kindness ; and 
her conversation was so pleasing, that he did 
not once remark a shade of sorrow visible on 
her expressive countenance, to which it lent j 
peculiar interest. j 

For the first time during many months, 1 
Wilhelm felt himself in his proper element 
once more. Of late in talking, he had merely 
found submissive listeners, and even these not 
always; but now he had the happiness to speak 
with critics and artists, who not only fully 
understood him, but repaid his observations 
by others equally instrudive. With wonder- 
ful vivacity they travelled through the latest 
pieces; with wonderful correctness judged 
them. The decisions of the public they 
could try and estimate : they speedily threw 
hght on each other's thoughts. 

Loving Shakspeare as our friend did, he 
failed not to lead r6und the conversation to 
the merits of that dramatist. Expressing, as 
he entertained, the liveliest hopes of the new 
epoch which these exquisite productions must 
form m Germany, he ere long introduced his 
Hamlet, who had busied him so much of late. 

Serlo declared that he would long ago have 
played the piece, had this been possible, and 
that he himself would willingly engage to ad 
Folonuis. He added, with a smile : “ An 
Ophelia, too, will certainly turn up, if we 
had but a prince." 

Wilhelm did not notice that Aurelia seemed j 


j a little hurt at her brother’s sarcasm. Our 
friend was in his proper vein, becoming co- 
pious and didadlic, expounding how he would 

r aVe Jj Ia . ml f t P|ayed. He circumstantially de- 
livered to his hearers the opinions we before 
saw him busied with ; taking all the trouble 
possible to make his notion of the matter ac- 
ceptable, sceptical as Serlo showed himself 
regarding it. - Well, then,” said the latter, 
finally, ‘suppose we grant you all this, what 
will you explain by it ?” 

“Much, everything,” said Wilhelm. “Con- 
ceive a prince such as I have painted him, and 
that his father suddenly dies. Ambition and 
the love of rule are not the passions that in- 
* fP ire hlm - As a king's son he would have 
i been contented ; but now he is first con- 
j strained to consider the difference which 
j separates a sovereign from a subjed. The 
crown was not hereditary ; yet a longer 
! Possession of it by his father would have 
strengthened the pretensions of an only son, 

! and secured his hopes of the succession. In 
place of this, he now beholds himself ex- 
cluded by his uncle, in spite of specious 
promises, most probably forever. He is now 
poor in goods and favor, and a stranger in the 
scene which from youth he had looked upon 
as his inheritance. His temper here assumes 
its first mournful tinge. He feels that now 
he is not more, that he is less than a private 
nobleman ; he offers himself as the servant of 
every one ; he is not courteous and condes- 
cending, he is needy and degraded. 

“His*past condition he remembers as a 
vanished dream. It is in vain that his unde 
strives to cheer him, to present his situation 
in another point of view. The feeling of his 
nothingness will not leave him. 

“The second stroke that came upon him 
wounded deeper, bowed still more. It was 
the marriage of his mother. The faithful, 
tender son had yet a mother when his father 
passed away. He hoped, in the company of 
his surviving noble-minded parent, to rever- 
ence the heroic form of the departed ; but 
his mother too he loses, and it is something 
worse than death that robs him of her. The 
trustful image which a good child loves to 
form of its parents is gone. With the dead 
there is no help ; on the living no hold. She 
also is a woman, and her name is Frailty, like 
that of all her sex. 

“ Now first does he feel himself completely 
bent and orphaned ; and no happiness of life 
can repay what he has lost. Not refiedive 



or sorrowful by nature, reflection and sorrow serve him when he learns that his father’s 
have become for him a heavy obligation. It spirit walks ; stand by him in the terrors of 
is thus that we see him first enter on the scene, the night, when the venerable ghost itself ap- 
I do not think that I have mixed aught foreign pears before him. A horrid shudder passes 
with the piece, or overcharged a single feature over him ; he speaks to the mysterious form ; 
of it.” he sees it beckon him; he follows it, and hears. 

Serlo looked at his sister, and said, u Did I The fearful accusation of his uncle rings in his 
give thee a false picture of our friend? He ears; the summons to revenge, and the pierc- 
begins well ; he has still many things to tell ing, oft-repeated cry. Remember me ! 
us, many to persuade us of.” Wilhelm asseve- 1 1 And when the ghost has vanished, who is 
rated loudly, that he meant not to persuade, it that stands before us ? A young hero pant- 
but to convince ; he begged for another mo- ing for vengeance ? A prince by birth, re- 
mem’ s patience. joicing to be called to punish the usurper of 

“ Figure to yourselves this youth,” cried he, his crown? No! trouble and astonishment 
(i this son of princes ; conceive him vividly, take hold of the solitary young man ; he 
bring his state before your eyes, and then ob- grows bitter against smiling villains, swears 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Several people entering interrupted the 
discussion. They were musical dilettanti, who 
commonly assembled at Serlo’s once a week, 



that he will not forget the spirit, and con- ! 
eludes with the significant ejaculation : 

The time is out of joint: O cursed spite. 

That ever I was bom to set it right ! 

“ Id these words, 

I imagine, will be 
found the key to 
Hamlet’s whole 
procedure. To 
me it is clear that 
Shakspeare meant, 
in the present case, 
to represent the ef- 
fe&s of a great ac- 
tion laid upon a soul 
unfit for the per- 
formance of it. In 
this view the whole 
piece seems to me 
to be composed. 

There is an oak tree 
planted in a costly 
jar, which should 
have borne only 
pleasant flowers in 
its bosom; the roots 
expand, the jar is 
shivered. 

tf A lovely, pure, 
noble and most 
moral nature, with- 
out the strength of 
nerve which forms a 
hero, sinks beneath 
a burden which it 
cannot bear and 
must not cast away. 

All duties are holy 
for him; the present 
is too hard. Im- 
possibilities have 
been required of 
him; not in them- 
selves impossibili- 
ties, but such for 
him. He winds, 
and turns, and tor- 
ments himself ; he 
advances and re- 
coils ; is ever put in mind, ever puts himself 
tn mind ; at last does all but lose his purpose 
tom his thoughts; yet still without recovering 
his peace of mind.” 


and formed a little concert. Serlo himself 
loved music much : he used to maintain, that 
a player without taste for it never could attain 
a distinct conception and feeling of the scenic 
art. “ As a man performs,” he would observe, 
“with far more ease and dignity when his 
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gestures are accompanied and guided by a 
tune, so the player ought, in idea as 11 we! J, 
to set to music even his prose parts, that he 
may not monotonously slight them over in 
his individual style, but treat them m suitable 
alternation by time and measure.” 

Aurelia seemed to give but little heed to 
what was passing ; at last, she conducted Wil- 
helm to another room, and going to the win- 
dow, and looking out at the starry sky she 
said to him : “ You have still much to tell us 
about Hamlet; I will not hurry you ; my 
brother must hear it as well as I : but let ^rne 
beg to know your thoughts about Ophelim 
“Of her there cannot much be said, he 
answered ; “ for a few master-strokes complete 
her character. The whole being of Ophelia 
floats in sweet and ripe sensation. Kindness 
for the prince, to whose hand she may aspire, 
flows so spontaneously, her tender heart obeys 
its impulses so unresistingly, that both father 
and brother are afraid ; both give her warn- 
ing harshly and direCtly. Decorum, like the 
thin lawn upon her bosom, cannot hide the 
soft, still movements of her heart ; it on the 
contrary betrays them. Her fancy is sroit ; 
her silent modesty breathes amiable desire ; 
and if the friendly goddess Opportunity should 
shake the tree its fruit would fall.” 

« And then,” said Aurelia, “when she be- 
holds herself forsaken, cast away, despised ; J 
when all is inverted in the soul of her crazed ! 
lover, and the highest changes to the lowest, 
and instead of the sweet cup of love he offers 
her the bitter cup of woe — ’ ’ 

“ Her heart breaks,” cried Wilhelm ; “ the 
whole structure of her being is loosened from 
its joinings; her father’s death strikes fiercely 
agamst it; and the fair edifice altogether 
crumbles into fragments.” 

Our friend had not observed with what ex- 
pressiveness Aurelia pronounced those words. 
Looking only at this work of art, at its con- 
nexion and completeness, he dreamed not 
that his auditress was feeling quite a different 
influence ; that a deep sorrow of her own was 
vividly awakened in her breast by these dra- 
matic shadows. 

Aurelia’s head was still resting on her arms ; 
and her eyes, now full of tears, were directed 
to the sky. At last, no longer able to conceal 
her secret grief, she seized both hands of her 
friend, and exclaimed, while he stood sur- 
prised before her : “ Forgive, forgive a heavy 
heart! I am girt and pressed together by 
these people ; from my hard-hearted brother I 


must seek to hide myself ; your presence ha, 
untied these bonds. My friend !” continued 
she, “it is but a few minutes since we saw 
each other first, and already you are going to 
become my confidant.” She could scarcely 
end the words, and sank upon his shoulder. 

“ Think not worse of me,” she said with sobs, 

“ that I disclose myself to you so hastily, that 
I am so weak before you. Be my friend, re- 
main my friend; I shall deserve it.” He 
spoke to her in his kindest manner: but in 
vain ; her tears still flowed, and choked her 
words. 

At this moment Serlo entered, most unwel- 
comely, and most unexpectedly, Philina with 
her hand in his. “ Here is your friend,” said 
he to her; “he will be glad to make his com- 
pliments to you.” 

“How!” cried Wilhelm in astonishment, 
“are you here?” With a modest settled 
mien, she went up to him; bade him welcome; 
praised Serlo’s goodness, who, she said, with- 
out merit on her part, but purely in the hope 
of her improvement, had agreed to admit her 
into his accomplished troop. She behaved, 

I all the while, in a friendly manner towards 
Wilhelm, yet with a dignified distance. 

But this dissimulation lasted only till the 
other two were gone. Aurelia having left 
them, that she might conceal her trouble, and 
Serlo being called away, Philina first looked 
very sharply at the doors, to see that both 
were really out ; then began skipping to and 
fro about the room, as if she had been mad , 
at last dropped down upon the floor, like 
to die of giggling and laughing. She then 
sprang up, patted and flattered our friend , 
rejoicing above measure that she had been 
clever enough to go before, and spy the land 
and get herself nestled in. , 

1 Pretty things are going on here, sne 
said; “just of the sort I like. Aurelia has 
had a hapless love-affair with some nobleman, 
who seems to be a very stately person, one 
whom I myself could like to see some day. 
He has left her a memorial, or I much mis- 
take. There is a boy running about the house 
of three years old or so : the papa must be a 
i very pretty fellow. Commonly I cannot sutler 
children, but this brat quite delights me. i 
have calculated Aurelia’s business. The deatn 
of her husband, the new acquaintance, tne 
child’s age, all things agree. 

“But now her spark has gone his wa}^, 
for a year she has not seen a glimpse of him* 
She is beside herself and inconsolable on tms 
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account. The more fool she ! Her brother 
has a dancing girl in his troop, with whom he 
stands on pretty terms ; an adtress to whom he 
is betrothed ; in the town, some other women 
whom he courts ; I too am on his list. The 
more fool he ! Of the rest thou shalt hear to- 
morrow. And now one word about Phiiina, : 
whom thou knowest ; the arch fool is fallen in j 
love with thee.” She swore that it was true, j 
and a proper joke. She earnestly requested j 
Wilhelm to fall in love with Aurelia ; for then j 
the chase would be worth beholding. “She ; 
pursues her faithless swain, thou her, I thee, j 
her brother me. If that will not divert us for ; 
a quarter of a year, I engage to die at the 
first episode which occurs in this four-times 
complicated tale/* She begged of him not 
to spoil her trade, and to show her such re- i 
spe€t as her external conduct should deserve. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Next morning Wilhelm went to visit Frau 
Melina ; but found her not at home. On in- 
quiring here for the other members of the 
wandering community, he learned that Phiiina 
had invited them to breakfast. Out of curi- 
osity, he hastened thither; and found them 
all cleared up and not a little comforted. The 
cunning creature had colledled them, was treat- j 
ing them with chocolate, and giving them to 
understand that some prospers still remained 
for them; that, by her influence, she hoped 
to convince the manager how advantageous it 
would be for him to introduce so many clever 
hands among his company. They listened to 
her with attention; swallowed cup after cup 
of her chocolate ; thought the girl was not so 
bad after all ; and went away proposing to 
themselves to speak whatever good of her 
they could. 

“ Do you think then/’ said our friend, who 
stayed behind, “ that Serlo will determine to 
retain our comrades ?” “Not at all,’’ replied 
Phiiina; “nor do I care a fig for it. The 
sooner they are gone the better! Laertes 
alone I could wish to keep : the rest we shall 
by-and-by pack off.’* 

Next she signified to Wilhelm her firm per- 
suasion that he should no longer hide his 
talent ; but, under the direction of a Serlo, 
go upon the boards. She was lavish in her 
praises of the order, the taste, the spirit, 
which prevailed in this establishment: she 


spoke so flatteringly to Wilhelm ; with such 
admiration of his gifts, that his heart and his 
imagination were advancing towards thi^ pro- 
posal, as fast as his understanding and his 
reason were retreating from it. He concealed 
his inclination from himselfand from Phiiina ; 
and passed a restless day, unable to resolve on 
visiting his trading correspondents, to receive 
the letters which might there be lying for him. 
The anxieties of his people during all this time 
he easily conceived ; yet he shrank from the 
precise account of them ; particularly at the 
present time, as he promised to himself a great 
and pure enjoyment from the exhibition of a 
new piece that evening. 

Serlo had refused to let him witness the re- 
hearsal. “You must see us on the best side,” 
he observed, “before we can allow you to look 
into our cards. ” 

The adting of the piece, however, where 
our friend did not fail to be present, yielded 
him a high satisfadrion. It was the first time 
he had ever seen a theatre in such perfection. 
The adlors were evidently all possessed of ex- 
cellent gifts, of superior capacities, and a high 
clear notion of their art : they were not equal ; 
but they mutually restrained and supported 
one another ; each breathed ardor into those 
around him ; throughout all their adting they 
showed themselves decided and corredt. You 
soon felt that Serlo was the soul of the whole ; 
as an individual he appeared to much advan- 
tage. A merry humor, a measured vivacity, a 
settled feeling of propriety, combined with a 
great gift of imitation, were to be observed in 
him the moment he appeared upon the stage, 
i The inward contentment of his being seemed 
to spread itself over all that looked on him ; 

1 and the intelledlual style, in which he could 
so easily and gracefully express the finest 
; shadings" of his part, excited more delight, 
j as he could conceal the art which, by long- 
! continued practice, he had made his own. 

; Aurelia, his sister, was not inferior; she 
* obtained still greater approbation, for she 
1 touched the souls of the audience, which it 
! was his to exhilarate and amuse. 
i After a few da vs had passed pleasantly 
: enough, Aurelia sent to inquire for our 
j friend. He hastened to her : she was lying 
| on a sofa; she seemed to be suffering from 
i headache ; her whole frame had visibly a 
feverish movement. Her eye lighted up as 
she noticed Wilhelm. “Pardon me! she 
cried, as he entered : “ the trust you have in- 
spired me with has made me weak. Till now 
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I have contrived to bear up against my woes “ And do yon know to what I am indebted 
in secret; nay, they gave me strength and for my feelings?” asked Aurelia. “To the 
consolation : but now, 1 know not how it is, worst education that ever threatened to con- 
you have loosened the bands of silence ; you ! taminate a girl ; to the vilest examples for 
must, against your will, take part in the battle misleading the senses and the inclinations. 

I am fighting with myself.” “ My mother dying early, the fairest years 

Wilhelm answered her in friendly and of my youth were spent with an aunt, whose 
obliging terms. He declared that her image principle it was to despise the laws of decency, 
and her sorrows had not ceased to hover in She resigned herself headlong to every infi- 
ll is thoughts ; that he longed for her confi- pulse ; careless whether the object of it proved 
dence, and devoted himself to be her friend. her tyrant or her slave, so she might forget 
While he spoke his eyes were attracted to j herself in wild enjoyment, 
the boy, who sat before her on the floor, and j * £ By children, with the pure clear vision of 
was busy rattling a multitude of playthings, j innocence, what ideas of men were necessarily 
This child, as Philina had observed, might be j formed in such a scene! How stolid, brutally 
about three years of age ; and Wilhelm now bold, importunate, unmannerly, was every one 
conceived how that giddy creature, seldom j whom she allured ! How sated, empty, inso- 
elevated m her phraseology, had likened it to j lent and tasteless, when he left her 1 I have 
the sun. For its cheerful eyes and full conn- J seen this woman live for years humbled under 
tenance were shaded by the finest golden locks, j the control of the meanest creatures. What 
which flowed round in copious curls ; dark, j incidents she had to undergo ! With what a 
slender, softly-bending eyebrows showed them- front she contrived to accommodate herself to 
selves upon a brow of dazzling whiteness ; and ] her destiny ; nay, with how much skill to wear 
the living tinge of health was glancing on its j those shameful fetters ! 

cheeks. “Sit by me,” said Aurelia: “you j “It was thus, my friend, that I became ac- 
are looking at the happy child with admira- j quainted with your sex : and deeply did I hate 
tion ; in truth, I took it into my arms with j it, when, as I imagined, I observed that even 
joy ; I keep it carefully : yet by it too I can , tolerable men, in their conduct to ours, ap- 
measure the extent of my sufferings ; for they ; peared to renounce every honest feeling, of 
seldom let me feel the worth of such a gift. J which nature might otherwise have made them 
“Allow me,” she continued, “to speak to ! capable, 
you about myself and my destiny ; for I have i “ Unhappily, moreover, on such occasions, 
it much at heart that you should not misunder- * a multitude of painful discoveries about my 
stand me. I thought I should have a few calm j own sex were forced upon me : and in truth I 
instants, and accordingly I sent for you ; you j was then wiser, as a girl of sixteen, than I now 
are now here, and the thread of my narrative am; now that I scarcely ‘understand myself, 
is lost. Why are we so wise when young ; so wise, 

“ * One more forsaken woman in the world !’ } and ever growing less so ?” 
you will say. You are a man ; you are think- j The boy began to make a noise ; Aurelia 
ing : * What a noise she makes, the fool, about j became impatient, and rung. An old woman 
a necessary evil; which, certainly as death, i came to take him out. “Hast thou tooth- 
awaits a woman, when such is the fidelity of ■ ache still?” said Aurelia to the crone, whose 
men f O my friend! if my fate were com- j face was wrapped in doth. “ Unsufferable,” 
mon, I would gladly undergo a common evil; j said the other, with a muffled voice; then 
but it is so singular : why cannot I present it j lifted the boy, who seemed to like going with 
to you in a mirror, why not command some j her, and carried him away, 
one to tell it you ? Oh, had I, had I been Scarcely was he gone, when Aurelia began 
seduced, surprised, and afterwards forsaken, bitterly to weep. “I am good for nothing/’ 
there would then still be comfort in despair: cried she, “but lamenting and complaining; 
but I am far more miserable ; I have been my and I feel ashamed to lie before you like a 
own deceiver ; I have wittingly betrayed my- miserable worm. My recollection is already 
self; and this, this is what shall never be for- fled; I can relate no more.” She faltered, 
given me.” . and was silent. Her friend, unwilling to reply 

“ With noble feelings, such as yours,” said with a commonplace, and unable to reply with 
Wilhelm, “you can never be entirely un- anything particularly applicable, pressed her 
happy.” hand, and looked at her for some time without 
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speaking. Thus embarrassed, he at length | Wilhelm; “I will merely show you what my 
took up a book, which he noticed lying on j own conceptions of it are.” 
the table before him : it was Shakspeare’s j Aurelia rose up from her cushion ; leaned 
works, and open at Hamlet. I upon her hand, and looked at Wilhelm ; who, 

Serlo at this moment entering, inquired ( with the firmest assurance that he was in the 
about his sister; and looking in the book ; right, went on as follows: “ It pleases us, it 
which our friend had hold of, cried: “ So ’ flatters us to see a hero adhng on his own 
you are again at Hamlet? Very good! Many j strength ; loving and hating as his heart 
doubts have arisen in me, which seem not a j diredls him ; undertaking and completing ; 
little to impair the canonical aspect of the j casting every obstacle aside; and at length 
piece as you would have it viewed. The > attaining some great objedl which he aimed 
English themselves have admitted that its , at. Poets and historians would willingly per- 
chief interest concludes with the third adt ; j suade us that so proud a lot may fall to man. 
the last two lagging sorrily on, and scarcely * In Hamlet we are taught another lesson : the 
uniting with the rest : and certainly about the : hero is without a plan, but the piece is full of 
end it seems to stand stock-still.” ' plan. Here we have no villain punished on 

“It is very possible,” said Wilhelm, “that some self-conceived and rigidly-accomplished 
some individuals of a nation, which has so ' scheme of vengeance : a horrid deed occurs ; 
many masterpieces to feel proud of, may be ! it rolls itself along with all its consequences, 
led by prejudice and narrowness of mind to j dragging guiltless persons also in its course ; 
form false judgments : but this cannot hinder , the perpetrator seems as if he would evade the 
us from looking with our own eyes, and doing , abyss which is made ready for him ; yet he 
justice where we see it due. I am very far ’ plunges in, at the very point by which he 
from censuring the plan of Hamlet; on the , thinks he shall escape and happily complete 
contrary, I believe there never was a grander i his course. 

one invented; nay, it is not invented, it is “For it is the property of crime to extend 
real.” j its mischief over innocence, as it is of virtue 

“How do you demonstrate that?” inquired ! to extend its blessings over many that deserve 
Serlo. ! them not ; while frequently the author of the 

“I will not demonstrate anything,” said one or of the other is not punished or re- 
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warded at all. Here in this play of ours, 
how strange ! The pit of darkness sends its 
spirit and demands revenge ; in vain ! All 
circumstances tend one way, and hurry to re- 
venge ; in vain ! Neither earthly nor infernal 
thing may bring about what is reserved for 
Fate alone. The hour of judgment comes : 
the wicked fall with the good: one race is 
mowed away, that another may spring up.” 

After a pause, in which they looked at one 
another, Serlo said : “You pay no great com- 
pliment to Providence, in thus exalting Shaks- 
peare ; and besides, it appears to me, that for 
the honor of your poet, as others for the honor 
of Providence, you ascribe to him an objedt 
and a plan, which he himself had never 
thought of.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ Let me also put a question,” said Aurelia. 
“I have looked at Ophelia's part again; I am 
contented with it, and conceive that under 
certain circumstances I could play it. But 
tell me, should not the poet have furnished 
the insane maiden with another sort of songs? 
Could not one select some fragments out of 
melancholy ballads for this purpose? What 
have double meanings and lascivious insipid- 
ities to do in the mouth of such a noble- 
minded person ?” 

“Dear friend,” said Wilhelm, “even here 
I cannot yield you one iota. In these singu- 
larities, in this apparent impropriety, a deep 
sense is hid. Do we not understand from the 
very first what the mind of the good soft- 
hearted girl was busied with? Silently she 
lived within herself, yet she scarce concealed 
her wishes, her longing; the tones of desire 
were in secret ringing through her soul ; and 
how often may she have attempted, like an 
unskilful nurse, to lull her senses to repose with 
songs which only kept them more awake? But 
at last, when her self-command is altogether 
gone, when the secrets of her heart are hover- 
ing on her tongue, that tongue betrays her, 
and in the innocence of insanity she solaces 
herself, unmindful of king or queen, with the 
echo of her loose and well-beloved songs: 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day ; and By 
Gis and by Saint Charity .” 

He had not finished speaking, when all at 
once an extraordinary scene took place before 
him, which he could not in any way explain. 

Serlo had walked once or twice up and 


down the room without evincing any special 
object. On a sudden, he stepped forward 
to Aurelia's dressing-table; caught hastily at 
something that was lying there, and hastened 
to the door with his booty. No sooner did 
Aurelia notice this, than springing up, she 
threw herself in his way; laid hold of him 
with boundless vehemence, and had dexterity 
enough to clutch an end of the article which 
he was carrying off. They struggled and 
wrestled with great obstinacy; twisted and 
threw each other sharply round : he laughed ; 
she exerted all her strength : and as Wilhelm 
hastened towards them, to separate and soothe 
them, Aurelia sprang aside with a naked dag- 
ger in her hand, while Serlo cast the scabbard, 
which had stayed with him, angrily upon the 
floor. Wilhelm started back astonished ; and 
his dumb wonder seemed to ask the cause why 
so violent a strife, about so strange an imple- 
ment, had taken place between them. 

“You shall judge between us,” said the 
brother. “ What has she to do with sharp 
steel? Do but look at it. That dagger is 
not fit for any adiress : point like a needle's, 
edge like a razor’s ! What good is it ? Pas- 
sionate as she is, she will one day chance to 
do herself a mischief. I have a heart's hatred 
at such singularities : a serious thought of that 
sort is insane, and so dangerous a plaything is 
not in taste.” 

“ I have it back !” exclaimed Aurelia, and 
held the polished blade aloft ; “I will now 
keep ray faithful friend more carefully. Pardon 
me,” she cried, and kissed the steel, “that I 
have so negledted thee. ’ ' 

Serlo was like to grow seriously angry. 
“Take it as thou wilt, brother,” she con- 
tinued: “how knowest thou but, under this 
form, a precious talisman may have been 
given me; so that, in extreme need, I may 
find help and counsel in it? Must all be 
hurtful that looks dangerous?” 

“ Such talk without a meaning might drive 
one mad,” said Serlo, and left the room with 
suppressed indignation. Aurelia put the dag- 
ger carefully into its sheath, and placed it in 
her bosom. “Let us now resume the con- 
versation which our foolish brother has dis- 
turbed,” said she, as Wilhelm was beginning 
to put questions on the subject of this quarrel. 

“ I must admit your picture of Ophelia to 
be just,” continued she ; “I cannot now mis- 
understand the objedt of the poet: I must 
pity, though, as you paint her, I shall rather 
pity her than sympathize with her. But allow 
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me here to offer a remark, which in these few j in our power to reach ; but this fulness of 
days you have frequently suggested to me. I j the heart no one can give us. If you are 
observe with admiration the correCt, keen, j destined for an artist, you cannot long enough 
penetrating glance with which you judge of j retain the dim-sighted ness and innocence of 
poetry, especially dramatic poetry ; the deepest i which I speak; it is the beautiful hull upon 
abysses of invention are not hidden from you, j the young bud ; woe to us if we are forced too 
the finest touches of representation cannot j soon to burst it ! Surely it were well, if we 
escape you. Without ever haying viewed the j never knew what the people are, for whom we 
objeCts in nature, you recognize the truth of i work and study. 

their images: there seems, as it were, a pre- [ “Oh! I too was in that happy case, when I 
sentiment of all the universe to lie in you, j first betrod the stage, with the loftiest opinion 
which by the harmonious touch of poetry is j of myself and of my nation. What a people, 
awakened and unfolded. For, in truth,” con- j in my fancy, were the Germans ; what a people 
tinued she, “ from without, you receive not \ might they yet become ! I addressed this 
much : I have scarcely seen a person that so people ; raised above them by a little joinery, 
little knew, so totally misknew the people he separated from them by a row of lamps, whose 
lived with, as you do. Allow me to say it : glancing and vapor threw an indistinctness 
in hearing you expound the mysteries of over everything before me. How welcome 
Shakspeare, one would think you had just was the tumult of applause which sounded to 
descended from a synod of the gods, and had j me from the crowd ; how gratefully did I ac- 
listened there while they were taking counsel j cept the present, offered me unanimously by 
how to form men; in seeing you transact with | so many hands ! For a time I rocked myself 
your fellows, I could imagine you to be the j in these ideas ; I affeCted the multitude, and 
first large-born child of the Creation, standing j was again affeCted by them. With my public 
agape, and gazing with strange wonderment : I was on the fairest footing ; I imagined that 
and edifying good -nature, at lions and apes ! I felt a perfeCt harmony between us, and that 
and sheep and elephants, and true-heartedly | on each occasion I beheld before me the best 
addressing them as your equals, simply be- and noblest of the land, 
cause they were there, and in motion like “Unhappily it was not the aCtress alone 
yourself.” that inspired these friends of the stage with 

“The feeling of my ignorance in this re- interest; they likewise made pretensions to 
sped,” said Wilhelm, “often gives me pain ; the young and lively girl. They gave me to 
and I should thank you, worthy friend, if you understand, in terms distinCl enough, that my 
would help me to get a little better insight ; duty was not only to excite emotion in them, 
into life. From youth I have been accus- ! but to share it with them personally. This 
tomed to dire# the eyes of my spirit inwards j unluckily was not my business : I wished to 
rather than outwards ; and hence it is very elevate their minds ; but to what they called 
natural that to a certain extent I should be * their hearts I had not the slightest claim. Yet 
acquainted with man, while of men I have ! now' men of all ranks, ages and characters, by 
not the smallest knowledge.” ) turns affhCted me with their addresses ; and it 

“In truth,” said Aurelia, “ I at first sus- ; did seem hard that I could not, like an honest 
peCted that, in giving such accounts of the j young woman, shut my door, and spare myself 
people whom you sent to my brother, you j such a quantity of labor, 
meant to make sport of us; when I com- j “The men appeared, for most part, much 
pared your letters with the merits of these the same as I had been accustomed to about 
persons, it seemed very strange.” I my aunt; and here again I should have felt 

Aurelia’s remarks, well-founded as they } disgusted with them, had not their peculiarities 
might be, and willing as our friend was to . and insipidities amused me. As I was com- 
confess himself deficient in this matter, : pelled to see them, in the theatre, in open 
carried with them something painful, nay, J places, in my house, I formed the projecl of 
offensive to him ; so that he grew silent, i spying out their follies, and my brother helped 
and retired within himself, partly to avoid me with alacrity to execute it. And if you 

showing any irritated feeling, partly to search j refleCt that, up from the w'hisking shopman 

his mind for the truth or error of the charge, j and the conceited merchant’s son, to the 

“Let not this alarm you,” said Aurelia: j polished calculating man of the world, the 

“ the light of the understanding it is always \ bold soldier and the impetuous prince, all m 
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succession passed in review before me, each helper. His choice lighted on a young man, 
in his way endeavoring to found his small ro- who was not offensive to me ; who wanted all 
mance, you will pardon me if I conceived that my brother had, genius, vivacity, spirit 
that I had gained some acquaintance with my and impetuosity of mind ; but who also in 
nation. return had all that my brother wanted, love 

“The fantastically-dizened student; the of order, diligence, and precious gifts in 
awkward, humbly-proud man of letters ; the housekeeping and the management of money, 
sleek-fed, gouty canon; the solemn, heedful “He became my husband, I know not how; 
man of office ; the heavy country-baron ; the we lived together, I do not well know why. 
smirking, vapid courtier ; the young erring Enough, our affairs went prosperously forward, 
parson; the cool, as well as the quick and We drew a large income; of this my brother’s 
sharply -speculating merchant: all these I have activity was the cause. We lived with a mod- 
seen in motion ; and I swear to you that there erate expenditure ; and that was the merit of 
were few among them fitted to inspire me even my husband. I thought no more about world 
with a sentiment of toleration : on the con- or nation. With the world I had nothing to 
trary, I felt it altogether irksome to eolleCt, participate : my idea of the nation had faded 
with tedium and annoyance, the suffrages of away. When I entered on the scene, I did so 
fools; to pocket those applauses in detail, that I might subsist ; I opened my lips because 
which in their accumulated state had so de- I durst not continue silent, because I had come 
lighted me, which in the gross I had appro- out to speak. 

priated with such pleasure. “ Yet let me do the matter justice. I had 

“ If I expected a rational compliment upon altogether given myself up to the disposal of 
my aCting ; if I hoped that they would praise my brother. His objects were applause and 
an author whom I valued, they were sure to money ; for, between ourselves, he has no dis- 
make one empty observation on the back of like to hear his own praises, and his outlay is 
another, and to name some tasteless piece in i always great. I no longer played according 
which they wished to see me play. If I lis- , to my own feeling, to my own conviction ; 
tened in their company to hear if some noble, ] but as he directed me : and if I did it to his 
brilliant, witty thought had met with a re- j satisfaction, I was content. He steered en- 
sponse among them, and would reappear from j tirely by the caprices of the public. Money 
some of them in proper season, it was rare : flowed upon us; he could live according to his 
that I could catch an echo of it. An error humor, and so we had good times with him. 
that had happened, a mispronunciation, a “ Thus had I fallen into a dull, handicraft 
provincialism of some aCtor ; such were the routine. I spun out my days without joy or 
weighty points by which they held fast, be- sympathy. My marriage was childless, and 
yond which they could not pass. I knew not, not of long continuance. My husband grew 
in the end, to what hand I should turn : them- sick ; his strength was visibly decaying ; anxi- 
selves they thought too clever to be enter- ! ety for him interrupted my general indifference, 
tained ; and me they imagined they were well j It was at this time that I formed an acquaint- 
entertaining, if they romped and made noise ; ance, which opened a new life for me ; a new 
enough about me. I began very cordially to j and quicker one, for it will soon be done.” 
despise them all ; I felt as if the whole nation I She kept silence for a moment, and then 
had, on purpose, deputed these people to de- j continued : “ All at once my prattling humor 
base it in my eyes. They appeared to me so I falters; I have not the courage to go on. Let 
clownish, so ill-bred, so wretchedly instructed, ’ me rest a little. You shall not go till you have 
so void of pleasing qualities, so tasteless; I learned the whole extent of my misfortune, 
frequently exclaimed : No German can buckle s Meanwhile, call in Mignon, and ask her what 
his shoes till he has learned to do it of some j she wants.” 

foreign nation ! The child had more than once been in the 

“ You perceive how blind, how unjust and room, while Aurelia and our friend were talk- 
splenetic I was ; and the longer it lasted, my ing. As they spoke lower on her entrance, 
spleen increased. I might have killed myself she had glided out again, and was now sitting 
with these things : but I fell into the contrary i quietly in the hall, and waiting. Being bid 
extreme ; I married, or rather let myself be j return, she brought a book with her, which its 
married. My brother, who had undertaken j form and binding showed to be a small geo g- 
to conduCt the theatre, wished much to have a j raphical atlas. She had seen some maps, for 
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the first time at the parson’s house* with great 
astonishment ; had asked him many questions, 
and informed herself so far as possible about 
them. Her desire to learn seemed much ex- 
cited by this new branch of knowledge. She 
now earnestly requested Wilhelm to purchase 
her the book ; saying she had pawned her 
large silver buckle with the printseller for it, 
and wished to have back the pledge to-morrow 
morning, as this evening it was late. Her 
request was granted ; and she then began re- 
peating several things she had already learned ; 
at the same time, in her own way, making 
many very strange inquiries. Here again one 
might observe, that, with a mighty effort, she 
could comprehend but little and laboriously. 
So likewise was it with her writing, at which 
she still kept busied. She yet spoke very 
broken German : it was only when she opened 
her mouth to sing, when she touched her 
cithern, that she seemed to be employing an 
organ, by which, in some degree, the work- 
ings of her mind could be disclosed and com- 
municated. 

Since we are at present on the subject we 
may also mention the perplexity which Wil- 
helm had of late experienced from certain 
parts of her procedure. When she came or 
went, wished him good-morning or good- 
mght, she clasped him so firmly in her arms, ; 
and kissed him with such ardor, that often the 1 
violence of this expanding nature gave him I 
serious fears. The spasmodic vivacity of her j 
demeanor seemed daily to increase ; her whole j 
being moved in a restless stillness. She would J 
never be without some piece of packthread to - 
twist in her hands; some napkin to tie in J 
knots; some paper or wood to chew. All j 


; her sports seemed but the channels which 
; drained off some inward violent emotion. 

The only thing that seemed to cause her anv 
, cheerfulness was being near the boy Felix, 
with whom she could go on in a very dainty 
j manner. 

] Aurelia, after a little rest, being now ready 
j to explain to her friend a matter which lay very 
I near her heart, grew impatient at the little girl’s 
| delay, and signified that she must go ; a hint, 

; however, which the latter did not take ; and 
at last, when nothing else would do, they sent 
. her off expressly and against her will. 

| “Now or never,” said Aurelia, “must I tell 
! you the remainder of my story. Were my 
| tenderly-beloved and unjust friend but a few 
j miles distant, I would say to you : * Mount 
j on horseback, seek by some means to get ac- 
quainted with him; on returning you will cer- 
, tainly forgive me, and pity me with all \our 
| heart.’ As it is, I can only tell you with 
I words how amiable he was, and how much I 
loved him. 

{t It was at the critical season, when care 
for the illness of my husband had depressed 
my spirits, that I first became acquainted 
with this stranger. He had just returned 
from America, where, in company with some 
Frenchmen, he had served with much distinc- 
tion under the colors of the United States. 

“He addressed me with an easy dignity, a 
frank kindliness; he spoke about myself, my 
state, my adling, like an old acquaintance, so 
affedfcionately and distin<5lly, that now for the 
first time I enjoyed the pleasure of perceiving 
my existence reflected in the being of another. 
His judgments were just, though not severe ; 
penetrating, yet not void of love. He showed 
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no harshness; his pleasantry was courteous, 
with all his humor. He seemed accustomed 
to success with women ; this excited my atten- 
tion : he was never in the least importunate or 
flattering ; this put me off my guard. 

“ In the town he had intercourse with few ; 
he was often on horseback, visiting his many 
friends in the neighborhood, and managing 
the business of his house. On returning, he 
would frequently alight at my apartments ; he 
treated my ever-ailing husband with warm at- 
tention ; he procured him mitigation of his 
sickness by a good physician. And taking 
part in all that interested me he allowed me 
to take part in all that interested him. He 
told me the history of his campaigns; he 
spoke of his invincible attachment to military 
life, of his family relations, of his present 
business. He kept no secret from me; he 
displayed to me his inmost thoughts, allowed 
me to behold the most secret comers of his 
soul : I became acquainted with his passions 
and his capabilities. It was the first time in 
my life that I enjoyed a cordial, intellectual 
intercourse with any living creature. I was 
attracted by him, borne along by him, before I 
thought about inquiring how it stood with me. 

“ Meanwhile I lost my husband, nearly just 
as I had taken him. The burden of theatrical 
affairs now fell entirely on me. My brother, 
not to be surpassed upon the stage, was never 
good for anything in economical concerns : I 
took the charge of all ; at the same time, study- 
ing my parts with greater diligence than ever. 
I again played as of old ; nay, with new life, 
with quite another force. It was by reason 
of my friend, it was on his account that I 
did so ; yet my success was not always best 
when I knew him to be present. Once or 
twice he listened to me unobserved ; and how 
pleasantly his unexpected applauses surprised 
me you may conceive. 

“ Certainly I am a strange creature. In 
every part I played, it seemed as if I had 
been speaking it in praise of him; for that 
was the temper of my heart : the words might 
be anything they pleased. Did I understand 
him to be present in the audience, I durst not 
venture to speak out with all my force ; just 
as I would not press my love or praise on him 
to his face: was he absent, I had then free 
scope ; I did my best, with a certain peaceful- 
ness, with a contentment not to be described. 
Applause once more delighted me ; and when 
I charmed the people I longed to call down 
among them : < This you owe to him V 


u Yes, my relation to the public, to the na- 
tion, had been altered by a wonder. On a 
sudden they again appeared to me in the most 
favorable light ; I felt astonished at my former 
blindness. 

£f How foolish, said I often to myself, was 
it to revile a nation ; foolish, simply since it 
was a nation. Is it necessary, is it possible, 
that individual men should generally interest 
us much ? Not at all ! The only question is, 
whether in the great mass there exists a suf- 
ficient quantity of talent, force and capability, 
which lucky circumstances may develop, which 
men of lofty minds may direct upon a common 
object. I now rejoiced in discovering so little 
prominent originality among my countrymen ; 
I rejoiced that they disdained not to accept of 
guidance from without; I rejoiced that they 
had found a leader. 

“ Lothario — allow me to designate my friend 
by this his first name which I loved — Lothario 
had always presented the Germans to my mind 
on the side of valor ; and shown me, that when 
well commanded, there was no braver nation 
on the face of the earth ; and I felt ashamed 
that I had never thought of this, the first 
quality of a people. History was known to 
him; he was in connection and correspond- 
ence with the most distinguished persons of 
the age. Young as he was, his eye was open 
to the budding youthhood of his native coun- 
try ; to the silent labors of adtive and busy 
men in so many provinces of art. He af- 
forded me a glimpse of Germany; what it 
was, and what it might be ; and I blushed at 
having formed my judgment of a nation from 
the motley crowd that press themselves into 
the wardrobe of a theatre. He made me look 
upon it as a duty that I too, in my own de- 
partment, should be true, spirited, enlivening. 
I now felt as if inspired every time I stepped 
upon the boards. Mediocre passages grew 
golden in my mouth ; had any poet been at 
hand to support me adequately, I might have 
produced the most astonishing effedh. 

“ So lived the young widow for a series of 
months. He could not want me ; and I felt 
exceedingly unhappy when he stayed away . 
He showed me the letters he received from his 
relations, from his amiable sister. He took an 
interest in the smallest circumstance that con- 
cerned me ; more complete, more intimate no 
union ever was than ours. The name of love 
was not mentioned. He went and came, came 
and went — and now, my friend, it is high time 
that you too should go.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


only letter, despatched, as we have seen, from 
. . d* e castle of the count. Werner joked in his 

Wilhelm could put off no longer the visit- way; told merry anecdotes, facetious bur*h 
ing of his commercial friends. He proceeded | news ; and requested intelligence of friends 
to their place with some anxiety ; knowing he j and acquaintances, whom Wilhelm in the 
should there find 
letters from his 
people ; he dreaded 
the reproofs which 
these would of 
course contain : it 
seemed likely also 
that notice had 
been given to his 
trading correspond- 
ents concerning the 
perplexities and 
fears which his late 
silence had occa- 
sioned. After such 
a series of knightly 
adventures, he re- 
coiled from the 
school-boy aspedt 
in which he must 
appear : he pro- 

posed within his 
mind to adt with 
an air of sternness 
and defiance, and 
thus hide his em- 
barrassment. 

To his great 
wonder and con- 
tentment, however, 
all went off very 
easily and well. In 
the vast, stirring, 
busy counting- 
room, the men had 
scarcely time to 
seek him out his 
packet; his delay 
was but alluded to 
in passing. And 
on opening the let- 
ters of his father 

and his friend Wer- . 

ner, he found them all of very innocent con- j large trading city would now meet with in 

tents. His father, in hopes of an extensive » great numbers. Our friend, extremely pleased 

journal, the keeping of which he had strongly l at getting off so well, answered without loss 
recommended to his son at parting, giving of a moment, in some very cheerful letters: 
him also a tabulary scheme for that purpose, promising his father a copious journal of is 
seemed pretty well pacified about the silence travels, with all the required geographica , 
of the first period ; complaining only of a statistical and mercantile remarks. He a 

certain enigmatical obscurity in the last and seen much on his journey, he said ; and lope 
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to make a tolerably large manuscript out of 
these materials. He did not observe, that he 
was almost in the same case as he had once 
experienced before, when he assembled an 
audience and lit his lamps to represent a play, 
which was not written, still less got by heart. 
Accordingly, so soon as he commenced the 
actual work of composition, he became aware 
that he had much to say about emotions and 
thoughts, and many experiences of the heart 
and spirit ; but not a word concerning out- 
ward objects, on which, as he now discovered, 
he had not bestowed the least attention. 

In this embarrassment, the acquisitions of 
his friend Laertes came very seasonably to his 
aid. Custom had united these young people, 
unlike one another as they were ; and Laertes, 
with all his failings and singularities, was actu- 
ally an interesting man. Endowed with warm 
and pleasurable senses, he might have reached 
old age without reflecting for a moment on his 
situation. But his ill fortune and his sickness 
had robbed him of the pure feelings of youth; 
and opened for him instead of it a view into 
the transform ess, the discontinuity of man’s ! 
existence. Hence had arisen a humorous, 
flighty, rhapsodical way of thinking about all 
things, or rather of uttering the immediate 
impressions they produced on him. He did 
not like to be alone ; he strolled about ail the 
coffee-houses and tables-d' hote ; and when he 
did stay at home, books of travel were his 
favorite, nay, his only kind of reading. Having 
lately found a large circulating library, he had 
been enabled to content his taste in this re- 
speCt to the full ; and ere long half the world 
was figuring in his faithful memory. 

It was easy for him, therefore, to speak com- 
fort to his friend, when the latter had disclosed 
his utter lack of matter for the narrative so 
solemnly promised by him. “Now is the 
time for a stroke of art,” said Laertes, “ that 
shall have no fellow ! 

“Has not Germany been travelled over, 
cruised over, walked, crept and flown over, 
repeatedly from end to end? And has not 
every German traveller the royal privilege of 
drawing from the public a repayment of the 
great or small expenses he may have incurred 
while travelling? Give me your route pre- 
vious to our meeting; the rest I know already. 

I will find you helps and sources of informa- 
tion : of miles that were never measured, 
populations that were never counted, we shall 
give them plenty. The revenues of provinces 
we will take from almanacs and tables, which, 


as all men know, are the most authentic docu- 
ments. On these we will ground our political 
discussions; we shall not fail in side-glances 
at the ruling powers. One or two princes we 
will paint as true fathers of their country, that 
we may gain more ready credence in our alle- 
gations against others. If we do not travel 
through the residence of any noted naan, we 
shall take care to meet such persons at the inn, 
and make them utter the most foolish stuff to 
us. Particularly, let us not forget to insert, 
with all its graces and sentiments, some love- 
story with a pastoral bar-maid. I tell you it 
shall be a composition, which will not only 
fill father and mother with delight, but which 
booksellers themselves shall gladly pay you 
current money for.” 

They went accordingly to work ; and both 
of them found pleasure in their labor. Wil- 
helm, in the meantime, frequenting the play at 
night, and conversing with Serlo and Aurelia 
by day, experienced the greatest satisfaction ; 
and was daily more and more expanding his 
ideas, which had been too long revolving in 
the same narrow circle. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was not without deep interest that he be- 
came acquainted with the history of Serlo’ s 
career. Piecemeal he learned it; for it was 
not the fashion of that extraordinary man to 
be confidential, or to speak of anything con- 
neCtively. He had been, one may say, born 
and suckled in the theatre. While yet literally 
an infant, he had been produced upon the 
stage to move spectators merely by his pres- 
ence ; for authors even then were acquainted 
with this natural and very guiltless mode 
of doing so. Thus his first “ Father 1” or 
“Mother!” in favorite pieces, procured him 
approbation, before he understood what wa« 
meant by that clapping of the hands. In the 
character of Cupid he more than once de- 
scended, with terror, in his flying-gear; as 
harlequin he used to issue from the egg ; and 
as a little chimney-sweep to play the sharpest 
tricks. 

Unhappily, the plaudits of these glancing 
nights were too bitterly repaid by sufferings 
in the intervening seasons. His father was 
persuaded that the minds of children could 
be kept awake and steadfast by no other means 
than blows; hence, in the studying of any 





part, he used to thrash him at stated periods ; 1 Devil ; and, to the cordial edification of all 
not because the boy was awkward, but that he ] the beggars and spectators, having thoroughly 
might become more certainly and constantly 1 curried them with his oven-fork, he pushed 
expart. It was thus that in former times, them without mercy back into the Chasm, 
while putting down a landmark, people were ; where, in the midst of waving flame, they met 
accustomed to bestow a hearty drubbing on with the sorriest welcome, 
the children who had followed them ; and He was acute enough, however, to perceive 
these, it was supposed, would recollect the I that these crowned heads might feel offended 
place exactly to the latest day of their lives. | at such bold procedure ; and perhaps forget 

Serlo waxed in stature, and showed the finest the reverence due to his privileged office of 

capabilities of spirit and of body ; in par- Accuser and Turnkey. So, in all silence, be- 
ticular an admirable pliancy at once in his fore the Millennium commenced, he withdrew, 
thoughts, looks, movements and gestures. His and betook him to a neighboring town. Here 
gift of imitation was beyond belief. When a society of persons, denominated Children 
still a boy he could mimic persons, so that of Joy, received him with open arms. They 
you would think you saw them; though in were a set of clever, strong-headed, lively 
form, age and disposition, they might be en- geniuses, who saw well enough that the sum 
tirely unlike him, and unlike each other, of our existence, divided by reason, never 
Nor, with all this, did he want the knack of gives an integer number, but that a surprising 
suiting himself to his circumstances, and pick- I fraction is always left behind. At stated times, 
ing out bis way in life. Accordingly, so soon ] to get rid of this fraction, which impedes, and 
as he had grown in some degree acquainted ; if it is diffused over all the mass of our conduct, 
with his strength, he very naturally eloped j endangers us, was the object of the Children 

from his father; who, as the boy’s under- , of Joy. For one day a week each of them in 

standing and dexterity increased, still thought succession was a fool on purpose ; and during 
it needful to forward their perfe&ion by the this, he in his turn exhibited to ridicule, in 
harshest treatment. allegorical representations, whatever folly he 

Happy was the wild boy, now roaming free had noticed in himself or the rest, throughout 
about the world, where his feats of waggery j the other six. This practice might be some- 
never failed to secure him a good reception, j what ruder than that constant training, in the 
His lucky star first led him in the Christmas j course of which a man of ordinary morals is 
season to a cloister, where the friar, whose accustomed to observe, to warn, to punish 
business it had been to arrange processions, i himself daily; but it was also merrier and 
and to entertain the Christian community by : surer. For as no Child of Joy concealed his 
spiritual masquerades, having just died, Serlo j bosom-folly, so he and those about him held 
was welcomed as a helping angel. On the j it for simply what it was : whereas, on the 
instant he took up the part of Gabriel in the j other plan, by the help of self-deception, this 
Annunciation ; and did not by any means dis- ! same bosom-folly often gains the head authority 
please the pretty girl, who, adting the Virgin, j within, and binds down reason to a secret ser- 
very gracefully received his most obliging kiss, vitude, at the very time when reason fondly 
with external humility and inward pride. In hopes that she has long since chased it out of 
their Mysteries he continued to perform the doors. The mask of folly circulated round in 
most important parts; and thought himself no this society; and each member was allowed, 
slender personage, when at last, in the charac- in his particular day, to decorate and charac- 
ter of Martyr, he was mocked of the world, 1 terize it with his own attributes or those of 
and beaten, and fixed upon the cross. ' others. At the time of Carnival they assumed 

Some Pagan soldiers had, on this occasion, the greatest freedom, vying with the clergy in 
played their parts a little too naturally. To attempts to instruct and entertain the multi- 
be avenged on these heathen in the proper tilde. Their solemn figurative processions 
style, he took care at the Day of Judgment to of Virtues and Vices, Arts and Sciences, 
have them decked out in gaudy clothes as em- Quarters of the World, and Seasons of the 
perors and kings ; and at the moment when Year, bodied forth a number of concep- 
they, exceedingly contented with their situa- i tions, and gave images of many distant po- 
tion, were about to take precedence of the rest j jedls to the people, and hence were not with- 
in heaven as they had done on earth, he on a j out their use ; while, on the other hand, the 
sudden tttshed upon them in the shape of the mummeries of the priesthood tended but to 
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strengthen a tasteless superstition, already 
strong enough. 

Here again young Serlo was altogether in 
his element Invention in its strictest sense, 
it is true, he had not ; but, on the other hand, 
he had the most consummate skill in employ- 
ing what he found before him; in ordering 
it; and shadowing it forth. His roguish 
turns; his gift of mimicry; his biting wit, 
which at least one day weekly he might use 
with entire freedom, even against his benefac- 
tors, made him precious, or rather indispen- 
sable, to the whole society. 

Yet his restless mind soon drove him from 
this favorable scene to other quarters of his 
country, where other means of instruction 
awaited him. He came into the polished but 
also barren part of Germany, where, in wor- 
shipping the good and the beautiful, there is 
indeed no want of truth, but frequently a 
grievous want of spirit. His masks would 
here do nothing for him : he had now to aim 
at working on the heart and mind. For short 
periods he attached himself to small or to ex- 
tensive companies of aCtors ; and marked, on 
these occasions, what were the distinctive 
properties both of the pieces and the players. 
The monotony which then reigned on the 
German theatre, the mawkish sound and 
cadence of their Alexandrines, the fiat and 
yet distorted dialogue, the shallowness and 
commonness of these undisguised preachers 
of morality, he was not long in comprehend- 
ing; or in seizing, at the same time, what 
little there was that moved and pleased. 

Not only single parts in the current pieces, 
but the pieces themselves remained easily and 
wholly in his memory ; and along with them 
the special tone of any player who had repre- 
sented them with approbation. At length, in 
the course of his rambles, his money being al- 
together done, the project struck him of aCting 
entire pieces by himself, especially in villages 
and noblemen’s houses; and thus in all places 
making sure at least of entertainment and 
lodging. In any tavern, any room, or any 
garden, he would accordingly at once set up 
his theatre : with a roguish seriousness and a 
show of enthusiasm, he would contrive to gain 
the imaginations of his audience ; to deceive 
their senses, and before their eyes to make an 
old press into a tower, or a fan into a dagger. 
His youthful warmth supplied the place of 
deep feeling ; his vehemence seemed strength, 
and his flattery tenderness. Such of the spec- 
tators as already knew a theatre, he put in 


j mind of all that they had seen and heard ; 
( in the rest he awakened a presentiment of 
j something wonderful, and a wish to be more 
| acquainted with it. What produced an effect 
in one place he did not fail to repeat in others; 
and his mind overflowed with a wicked pleasure 
when, by the same means, on the spur of the 
moment, he could make gulls of all the world. 

His spirit was lively, brisk and unimpeded : 
by frequently repeating parts and pieces, he 
improved very fast. Ere long he could recite 
and play with more conformity to the sense 
than the models whom he had at first imitated. 
Proceeding thus, he arrived by degrees at play- 
ing naturally, though he did not cease to feign. 
He seemed transported, yet he lay in wait for 
the effect ; and his greatest pride was in mov- 
ing, by successive touches, the passions of 
men. The mad trade he drove did itself 
soon force him to proceed with a certain 
moderation ; and thus, partly by constraint, 
partly by instinCt, he learned the art of which 
so few players seem to have a notion, the art of 
I being frugal in the use of voice and gestures. 

Thus did he contrive to tame, and to in- 
spire with interest for him, even rude and un- 
friendly men. Being always contented with 
food and shelter; thankfully accepting presents 
of any kind as readily as money ; which latter, 
when he reckoned that he had enough of it, 
he frequently declined, — he became a general 
favorite ; was sent about from one to another 
with recommendatory letters; and thus he 
wandered many a day from castle to castle, 
exciting much festivity, enjoying much, and 
meeting in his travels with the most agreeable 
and curious adventures. 

j With such inward coldness of temper, he 
could not properly be said to love any one ; 
with such clearness of vision, he could respeCt 
no one. In faCt, he never looked beyond the 
external peculiarities of men ; and he merely 
carried their characters in his mimical collec- 
tion. Yet, withal, his selfishness was keenly 
wounded, if he did not please every one, and 
call forth universal applause. How this might 
be attained, he had studied in the course of 
time so accurately, and so sharpened his sense 
of the matter, that not only on the stage, but 
also in common life, he no longer could do 
otherwise than flatter and deceive. And thus 
did his disposition, his talent and his way of 
life work reciprocally on each other, till by 
this means he had imperceptibly been formed 
into a perfeCl aCtor. Nay, by a mode of aCtion 
and reaction, which is quite natural, though it 





seems paradoxical, his recitation, declamation ! rueful faces and bitter words, they caused him 
and gesture improved, by critical discernment ; many a sorry moment. Serlo had not ad- 
and practice, to a high degree of truth, ease ! mitted them to the most trifling part, far less 
and franknei; while, in his life and inter- , held out to them any hope of a permanent 
course with men, he seemed to grow continu- , engagement ; and yet he had contrived, by 
ally more secret, artful, or even hypocritical ; degrees, to get acquainted with the capabilities 
and constrained/ evei 7 one them. Whenever any aXors 

Of his fortunes and adventures we perhaps were assembled in leisure hours about him, he 
shall speak in another place : it is enough to was wont to make them read, and frequently 
remark at present, that in later times, when ■ to read along with them. On such occasions 
he had become a man of circumstance, in pos- he took plays which were by-and-by to be 
session of a distinX reputation, and of a very j aXed, which for a long time had remained 
e ood though not entirely secure employment ! unacted ; and generally by portions. In like 
and rank he was wont, in conversation, partly ; manner, after any first representation, he caused 
in the way of irony, partly of mockery, in a i such passages to be repeated as he had anything 
delicate style, to aX the sophist, and thus to | to say upon ; by which means he sharpened the 
destroy almost all serious discus- 
sion. This kind of speech he 
seemed peculiarly fond of using 
towards Wilhelm ; particularly 
when the latter took a fancy, as 
often happened, for introducing 
any of his general and theoretical 
disquisitions. Yet still they liked 
well to be together ; with such 
different modes of thinking the 
conversation could not fail to be 
lively. Wilhelm always wished 
to deduce everything from ab- 
straa ideas which he had arrived 
at ; he wanted to have art viewed 
in all its connexions as a whole. 

He wanted to promulgate and fix 
down universal laws ; to settle 
what was right, beautiful and 
good : in short, he treated all 
things in a serious manner. 

Serlo, on the other hand, took 
up the matter very lightly ; never 
answering direXly to any ques- 
tion, he would contrive by some 
anecdote or laughable turn to 
give the finest and most satisfac- 
tory illustrations ; and thus to in- 
struX his audience while he made 
them merry. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

While our friend was in this 
way living very happily, Melina 
and the rest were in quite a dif- 
ferent case. Wilhelm they haunted 
like evil spirits ; and not only by 
their presence, but frequently by 
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discernment of his a6tors, and strengthened 
their certainty of hitting the proper point* 
And as a person of slender but correct under- 
standing may produce more agreeable effect 
on others than a perplexed and unpurified 
genius, he would frequently exalt men of 
mediocre talents, by the clear views which he 
imperceptibly afforded them, to a wonderful 
extent of power. Nor was it an unimportant 
item in his scheme that he likewise had poems 
read before him in their meetings; for by 
these he nourished in his people the feeling of 
that charm which a well-pronounced rhythm 
is calculated to awaken in the soul ; whereas 
in other companies, those prose compositions 
were already getting introduced, for which 
any tyro was adequate. 

On occasions such as these he had con- 


ciously about the good you find and hope to 
find in us: but how is it with our weak points, 
which certainly have not escaped your pene- 
I tration?” 

j “ These,” said Serlo, “by diligence, prac- 
! tice and reflection, we shall soon make strong 
| points. Though you are yet but freshmen 
| and bunglers, there is not one among you 
that does not warrant expectation more or 
less: for, so far as I can judge, no stick, 
properly so called, is to be met with in the 
company ; and your stick is the only person 
| that can never be improved, never tent or 
! guided, whether it be self-conceit, stupidity or 
! hypochondria that renders him unpliant.” 

! The manager next stated, in a few words, 

| the terms he meant to offer ; requested Wil- 
helm to determine soon, and left him in no 


trived to make himself acquainted with the 
new-come players: he had decided what they 
were, and what they might be ; and silently 
made up his mind to take advantage of their 
talents, in a revolution which was now threat- 
ening his own company. For a while he let 
the matter rest; declined every one of Wil- 
helm's intercessions for his comrades with a 


small perplexity. 

| In the marvellous composition of those 
! travels, which he had at first engaged with 
j as it were in jest, and was now carrying on in 
i conjunction with Laertes, his mind had by 
| degrees grown more attentive to the circum- 
J stances and the every-day life of the aClual 
; world than it was wont. He now first under- 


shrug of the shoulders ; till at last he saw his stood the objeCt of his father in so earnestly 
time, and altogether unexpectedly made the recommending him to keep a journal. He 
proposal to our friend, “ that he himself should now, for the first time, felt how pleasant and 
come upon the stage ; that on this condition how useful it might be to become participator 
the others too might be admitted.’ * in so many trades and requisitions, and to 

“These people must not be so useless as j take a hand in diffusing activity and life into 
you formerly described them/' answered Wil- { the deepest nooks of the mountains and forests 
helm, “ if they can now be all received at | of Europe. The busy trading town in which 
once ; and I suppose their talents would re- j he was ; the unrest of Laertes, who dragged 
main the same without me as with me.” j him about to examine everything, afforded 

Under seal of secrecy Serlo hereupon ex- j him the most impressive image of a mighty 
plained his situation : how his first aCtor was [ centre, from which everything was flowing 
giving hints about a rise of salary at the re- j out, to which everything was coming back; 
newal of their contract ; how he himself did ! and it was the first time that his spirit, in 
not incline conceding this, the rather as the j contemplating this species of aClivity, had 
individual in question was no longer in such j really felt delight. At such a junCiure Serlo’ s 
favor with the public ; how, if he dismissed offer had been made him ; had again awak- 
him, a whole train would follow ; whereby, it ened his desires, his tendencies, his faith in a 
was true, his company would lose some good, natural talent, and again brought into mind 
but likewise some indifferent aClors. He then j his solemn obligation to his helpless comrades, 
showed Wilhelm what he hoped to gain in I “Here standest thou once more,” said he 
him, in Laertes, Old Boisterous, and even within himself, “at the Parting of the Ways, 
Frau Melina. Nay, he promised to procure between the two women who appeared before 
for the silly Pedant himself, in* the character thee in thy youth. The one no longer looks 
of Jew, minister, but chiefly of villain, a de- so pitiful as then ; nor does the other look so 
cided approbation. glorious. To obey the one, or to obey the 

Wilhelm faltered ; the proposal agitated other, thou art not without a kind of inward 
him; he knew not what to say. That he calling; outward reasons are on both sides 
might say something, he rejoined with a strong enough ; and to decide appears to thee 
deep-drawn breath : “ You speak very gra- impossible. Thou wishest some preponderancy 
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from without would fix thy choice : and yet, 
if thou consider well, it is external circum- 
stances only that inspire thee with a wish to 
trade, to gather, to possess ; whilst it is thy 
inmost want that has created, that has nour- 
ished the desire still further to unfold and 
perfect what endowments soever for the beau- 
tiful and good, be they mental or bodily, 
may lie within thee. And ought I not to 
honor Fate, which without furtherance of 
mine has led me hither to the goal of all 
my wishes? Has not all that I in old times 
meditated and forecast now happened acci- 
dentally, and without my co-operation ? Sin- 
gular enough! We seem to be so intimate 
with nothing as we are with our own wishes 
and hopes, which have long been kept and 
cherished in our hearts ; yet when they meet j 
us, when they as it were press forward to us, ' 
then we know them not, then we recoil from , 
them. All that, since the hapless night which j 
severed me from Mariana, I have but allowed ■ 
myself to dream, now stands before me, en- : 
treating my acceptance. Hither I intended to i 
escape by flight ; hither I am softly guided : 
with Serlo I meant to seek a place ; he now 
seeks me, and offers me conditions which, as 
a beginner, I could not have looked for. Was 
it then mere love to Mariana that bound me 
to the stage? Or love to art that bound me 
to her? Was that prospedl, that outlet, which 
the theatre presented me, nothing but the pro- 
je& of a restless, disorderly and disobedient 
boy, wishing to lead a life which the customs 
of the civic world would not admit of? Or, 
was all this different, worthier, purer? If so, 
what moved thee to alter the persuasions of 
that period? Hast thou not hitherto, even 
without knowing it, pursued thy plan ? Is 
not the concluding step still further to be 
justified, now that no side-purposes combine 
with it ; now that in making it thou mayest 
fulfil a solemn promise, and noblv free thyself 
from a heavy debt ?” 

All that could aflfedt his heart and his imagi- 
nation was now moving and conflicting in the 
liveliest strife within him. The thought that 
he might retain Mignon, that he should not 
need to put away the harper, was not an in- 
considerable item in the balance; which, how- ' 
ever, had not ceased to waver to the one and ; 
to the other side, when he went, as he was ! 
wont, to see his friend Aurelia. I 


j CHAPTER XX. 

! She was h'wg on the sofa; she seemed 
i 9 ulet “ Do you think you will be fit to a<5t 
; to-morrow?” he inquired. “O yes!” cried 
she with vivacity, “you know there is nothin" 
to prevent me. If I but knew a way,” com 
! !^ lied “ t0 myself of those applauses’ 

, lhe People mean it well, but they will kill me 
! m ght> I thought my very heart would 
j break ! Once, when I used to please myself, I 
; f ould endure this gladly; when I had studied 
; long, and well prepared myself, it gave me 
joy to hear the sound, ‘It has succeeded!’ 
pealing back to me from every comer. But 
now I speak not what I like, nor as I like; I 
am swept along, I get confused, I scarce know 
what I do ; and the impression I make is far 
deeper. The applause grows louder, and 
I think ; Did you but know what charms 
you ! These dark, vague, vehement tones 
of passion move you, force you to admire ; 
and you feel not that they are the cries of 
agony, wrung from the miserable being whom 
you praise. 

j “ I learned my part this morning ; just now 
| I have been repeating it and trying it. I am 
J tired, broken down ; and to-morrow I must 
; do the same. To-morrow evening is the play. 
Thus do I drag myself to and fro; it is weari- 
some to rise, it is wearisome to go to bed. 

| All moves within me in an everlasting circle. 

| Then come their dreary consolations, and pre- 
! sent themselves before me ; and I cast them 
I out, and execrate them. I will not surrender, 

| not surrender to necessity ; why should that 
I be necessary which crushes me to the dust? 
j Might it not be otherwise? I am paying the 
] penalty of being born a German ; it is the 
j nature of the Germans that they bear heavil) 
j on everything, that everything bears heavily 
| on them.” 

' “Oh, my friend!” cried Wilhelm, “could 
you cease to whet the dagger wherewith you 
are ever wounding me ! Does nothing then 
remain for you? Are your youth, your form, 
your health, your talents nothing? Having 
lost one blessing, without blame of vours, 
must you throw all the others after it? Is that 
also necessary?” 

She was silent for a few moments, and then 
burst forth ; “I know well it is a waste of 
time, nothing but a waste of time, this love ! 
What might not, should not, I have done ! 
And now it is all vanished into air. I am a 
poor, wretched, lovelorn creature; lovelorn, 
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that is all ! Oh, have compassion on me: a return of love. Oh, how have I cast away 
God knows I am poor and wretched f * my whole existence wittingly and willingly 1 

She sank in thought; then, after a brief But now will I despair, purposely despair, 
pause, she exclaimed with violence: “You There is no drop of blood within me but 
are accustomed to have all things fly into shall suffer, no fibre that I will not punish, 
your arms. No, you cannot feel; no man j Smile, I pray you; laugh at this theatrical dis- 
is qualified to feel the worth of a woman that j play of passion.” 

can reverence herself. By all the holy angels, Wilhelm was far enough from any tendency 
by all the images of blessedness, which a pure to laugh. This horrible, half-natural, half- 
and kindly heart creates, there is not anything fa&itious condition of his friend afflicted him 
more heavenly than the soul of a woman giving but too deeply. He sympathized in the tor- 
herself to the man she loves ! tures of that racking misery : his thoughts 

“ We are cold, proud, high, clear-sighted, were wandering in painful perplexities, his 
wise, while we deserve the name of women ; blood was in a feverish tumult, 
and all these qualities we lay down at your feet She had risen, and was walking up and 
the instant that we love, that we hope to excite j down the room. “ I see before me,” she 
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exclaimed, “all manner of reasons why I | and will be hallowed by the hour in which 1 
should not love him. I know he is not J utter it : Each transitory inclination I will 
worthy of it: I turn my mind aside, this way ; study to withstand; and even the most earnest 
and that; I seize upon whatever business I j I will keep within my bosom; no woman shall 
can find. At one time I take up a part, receive an acknowledgment of love from mv 
though I have not to play it ; at another, I j lips, to whom I cannot consecrate my life !” ' 
begin to pradlise old ones, though I know j She looked at him with a wild indifference ; 
them through and through ; I pra&ise them ’ and drew back some steps as he offered her 
more diligently, more minutely, I toil and I his hand. “’Tisof no moment !” cried she: 
toil at them — my friend, my confidant, what j “so many women’s tears more or fewer; the 
a horrid task is it to tear away one’s thoughts j ocean will not swell by reason of them. And 
from one’s self! My reason suffers, my brain yet,” continued she, “among thousands one 
is racked and strained; to save myself from woman saved ; that still is something : among 
madness I again admit the feeling that I love thousands one honest man discovered ; this is 
him. Yes, I love him, I love him!” cried not to be refused. Do you know then what 
she, with a shower of tears; “I love him, I you promise?” 

shall die loving him !” “I know it,” answered Wilhelm with a 

He took her by the hand, and entreated her smile, and holding out his hand, 

in the most earnest manner not to waste her- “I accept it then,” said she, and made a 

self in such self-torments. “Oh, it seems movement with her right hand, as if meaning 
hard,” said he, “that not only so much that 5 to take hold of his: but instantly she darted 
is impossible should be denied us, but so ' it into her pocket, pulled out her dagger quick 
much also that is possible. It was not your | as lightning, and scored with the edge and point 
lot to meet with a faithful heart that would ; of it across his hand. He hastily drew it back, 
have formed your perfe6t happiness. It was but the blood was already running down, 
mine to fix the welfare of my life upon a “ One must mark you men rather sharply, 
hapless creature, whom by the weight of my J if one would have \ou take heed,” cried she 
fidelity I drew to the bottom like a reed, per- s with a wild mirth, which soon passed into a 
haps even broke in pieces 1 ” j quick assiduity. She took her handkerchief, 

He had told Aurelia of his intercourse with and bound his hand with it to stanch the 
Mariana, and could therefore now refer to it. fast-flowing blood. “ Forgive a half-crazed 
She looked him intently in the face, and ; being,” cried she, “and regret not these few 
asked : “ Can you say that you never yet 1 drops of blood. I am appeased, I am again 
betrayed a woman, that you never tried with myself. On my knees will I crave 3 our 
thoughtless gallantry, with false asseverations, ■ pardon : leave me the comfort of healing 
with cajoling oaths, to wheedle favor from . you.” 

her?” ! She ran to her drawer: brought lint, with 

“I can,” said Wilhelm, “and indeed with- [other apparatus; stanched the blood, and 
out much vanity ; my life has been so simple j viewed the wound attentively. It went across 
and sequestered, I have had but few entice- the palm, close under the thumb, dividing the 
ments to attempt such things. And what a life-lines, and running towards the little finger, 
warning, my beautiful, my noble friend, is She bound it up in silence, wdth a significant, 
this melancholy state in which I see you! j reflexive look. He asked once or twice: 
Accept of me a vow, which is suited to my 1 “Aurelia, how could you hurt your friend?” 
heart; which, under the emotion you have j “Hush!” replied she, laying her finger on 
caused me, has settled into words and shape, t her mouth : “ Hush !” 






BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 


T HUS Wilhelm, to his pair of former 
wounds, which were yet scarcely healed, 
had now got the accession of a third, which 
was fresh and not a little disagreeable. Aurelia 
would not suffer him to call a surgeon ; she 
dressed the hand with all manner of strange 
speeches, saws and ceremonies ; and so placed 
him in a very painful situation. Yet not he 
alone, but all persons who came near her, sub 
fered by her restlessness and singularity : and 
no one more than little Felix. This stirring 
child was exceedingly impatient under such 
oppression, and showed himself still naughtier 
the more she censured and instruaed him. 

He delighted in some practices which com- 
monly are thought bad habits, and in which 
she would not by any means indulge him. He 
would drink, for example, rather from the 
bottle than the glass; and his food seemed 
visibly to have a better relish when eaten from 
the bowl than from the plate. Such ill-breed- 
ing was not overlooked : if he left the door 
standing open, or slammed it to ; if when bid 
to do anything he stood stock still, or ran off 
violently, he was sure to have a long ledture 
infliaed on him for the fault. Yet he. showed 
no symptoms of improvement from this train- 
ing; on the other hand, his affeaion for Au- 
relia seemed daily to diminish ; there was 
nothing tender in his tone when he called her 


mother ; whereas he passionately clung to the 
old nurse, who let him have his will m every- 

But she likewise had of late become so sick 
that they had at last been obliged to take her 
I from the house into a quiet lodging; and 
I Felix would have been entirely alone if Mignon 
i had not, like a kindly guardian spirit, come to 
i help him. The two children talked together, 

1 and amused each other in the prettiest style, 
i She taught him little songs; and he, having 
' an excellent memory, frequently recited them, 
to the surprise of those about him. She at- 
tempted also to explain her maps to him. 
With these she was still very busy, though she 
, did not seem to take the fittest method. For, 
in studying countries, she appeared to care 
i little about any other point than whether they 
were cold or warm. Of the North and South 


I were euiu ut , i 

1 Poles, of the horrid ice which reigns there, and 
I of the increasing heat the farther one retires 
j from them, she could give a very clear ac- 
i count. When any one was travelling she 
! merely asked whether he was going northward 
1 or southward; and strove to find his route m 
her little charts. Especially when Wilhelm 
spoke of travelling, she was all attention, and 
seemed vexed when anything occurred to 
change the subjedt. Though she could not be 
prevailed upon to undertake a part, or even to 
enter the theatre when any play was acting, 
yet she willingly and zealously committed 
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m^y odes and songs to memory; and by un- j insensibility when the fair union, at least for 
expe&edly, and as it were on the spur of the j this side of time, is finally cut asunder His 
moment, reciting some such poem generally ' grief for the early death of this honest parent 
of the earnest and solemn kind, she would was mitigated only by the feeling that he had 
often cause astonishment in every one. ! loved but little in the world, and the convic- 

Serlo, Accustomed to regard with favor ! tion that he had enjoyed but little 
every trace of opening talent, encouraged her Wilhelm’s thoughts soon turned to bis own 
m such performances; but what pleased him predicament; and he felt himself extremely 
most in Mignon was her sprightly, various and , discomposed. A person can scarcely be put 
often even mirthful singing. By means of a j into a more dangerous position, than when 
similar gift the harper likewise had acquired external circumstances have produced some 
J^ vor * . . * striking change in his condition, without his 

Without himself possessing genius for music, j manner of feeling and of thinking having un- 
or playing on any instrument, Serlo could i dergone any preparation for it. There is then 
rightly prize the value of the art ; he failed an epoch without epoch ; and the contradic- 
not, as often as he could, to enjoy this pleas- j tion which arises is the greater the less the 
ure, which cannot be compared with any I person feels that he is not trained for this new 
other. He held a concert once a week ; and 5 manner of existence. 

now, with Mignon, the harper and Laertes, i Wilhelm saw himself in freedom at a mo- 
who was not unskilful on the violin, he had * ment when he could not yet be at one with 
formed a very curious domestic band. j himself. His thoughts were noble, his mo- 

He was wont to say, “ Men are so inclined 1 tives pure, his purposes were not to be de- 
to content themselves with what is common- spised. All this he could with some degree 
est ; the spirit and the senses so easily grow of confidence acknowledge to himself; but he 
dead to the impressions of the beautiful and had of late been frequently enough compelled 
perfect, that every one should study, by all to notice that experience was sadly wanting to 
methods, to nourish m his mind the faculty of him ; and hence, on the experience of others, 
feeling these things. For no man can bear to and on the results which they deduced from 
be entirely deprived of such enjoyments : it is it, he put a value far beyond its real one, and 
only because they are not used to taste of what thus led himself still deeper into error. What 
is excellent, that the generality of people take he wanted he conceived he might most readily 
delight in silly and insipid things, provided acquire if he undertook to colleft and retain 
they be new. For this reason,” he would whatever memorable thought he should meet 
add, “one ought every day at least to hear a with in reading or in conversation. He ac- 
little song, read a good poem, see a fine pic- cordingly recorded his own or other men’s 
ture, and, if it were possible, to speak a few opinions; nay, wrote whole dialogues, when 
reasonable words.” With such a turn of 1 they chanced to interest him. But unhappily 
thought in Serlo, which in some degree was by this means he held fast the false no less 
natural to him, the persons who frequented firmly than the true; he dwelt far too long on 
his society could scarcely be in want of pleas- j one idea, particularly ^hen it was of an apho- 
ant conversation. ; ristic shape ; and thus he left his natural mode 

It was in the midst of these instru<5iive en- of thought and adtion, and frequently took 
tertainments that Wilhelm one day received a foreign lights for his loadstars. Aurelia 1 s bit- 
letter sealed in black, Werner’s hand be to- tern ess and Laertes’ cold contempt for men 
kened mournful news ; and our friend was not warped his judgment oftener than they should 
a little shocked when, opening the sheet, he have done; but no one in his present case 
tound it to contain the tidings of his father’s would have been so dangerous as Jarno, a 
death, conveyed in a very few’ words. After man whose clear intellect could form a just 
a short and sudden illness he had parted from and rigorous decision about present things, 
the world, leaving his domestic affairs in the but who erred withal in enunciating these 
best possible order. . particular decisions with a kind of universal 

This unlooked-for intelligence struck WiL i application; whereas, m truth, the judgments 
helm to the heart He deeply felt how care- of the understanding are properly of force but 
less and negligent we often are of friends and once, and that in the strictest cases, and be- 
relations while they inhabit w ith us this terres- come inaccurate in some degree when applied 
trial sojourn ; and how we first repent of our ; to any other. 
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Thus Wilhelm, striving to become consist- ! than his. Friends, acquaintances, relations, 
ent with himself, was deviating further and I crowded forward ; especially all sorts of people 
further from wholesome consistency ; and this ' who on such occasions use to gain anything, 
confusion made it easier for his passions to They fetched and carried, they counted, wrote 
employ their whole artillery against him, and and reckoned ; some brought wine and meat, 
thus still further to perplex his views of duty, others ate and drank ; and none seemed busier 
Serlo did not fail to take advantage of the than the women getting out the mournings, 
late tidings; and in truth he daily had more “ Such being the case, thou wilt not blame 
reason to be anxious about some fresh arrange- me that, in this emergency, I likewise thought 
nient of his people. Either he must soon of my advantage. I made myself as active, 
renew his old contracts, a measure he was not and as helpful to thy sister, as I could ; and 
specially fond of, for several of his adtors, who so soon as it was any way decorous, signified 
reckoned themselves indispensable, were grow- to her that it had now become our business to 
ing more and more arrogant, or else he must accelerate a union, which our parents in their 
entirely new-model and reform his company ; too great circumspedtion had hitherto post- 
which plan he looked upon as preferable. poned. 

Though he did not personally importune “ Do not suppose, however, that it came 
our friend, he set Aurelia and Philina on him ; into our heads to take possession of that mon- 
and the other wanderers, longing for some , strous empty house. We are more modest and 
kind of settlement, on their side gave Wilhelm J more rational. Thou shalt hear our plan ; thy 
not a moment's rest ; so that he stood hesi- 1 sister, so soon as we are married, comes to our 
taring in his choice, in no slight embarrass- ; house ; and thy mother comes along with her. 
ment, till he should decide. Who would have j < How can that be?’ thou wilt say ; 1 you have 
thought that a letter of Werner’s, written with ! scarcely room for yourselves in that hampered 
quite different views, should have forced him ! nest.’ There lies the art of it, my friend! 
on resolving ? We shall omit the introduc- i Good packing renders all things possible ; thou 
tion, and give the rest of it with little altera- . wouldst not believe what space one finds when 
tion. one desires to occupy but little. The large 

house we shall sell ; an opportunity occurs for 
~ ~ “ this ; and the money we shall draw for it will 

produce a hundred-fold. 

CHAPTER II. “ I hope this meets thy views ; I hope also 

1 thou hast not inherited the smallest particle 
“ . . . It was therefore, and it always must ; of those unprofitable tastes for which thy 
be, right for every one, on any opportunity, I father and thy grandfather were noted. The 
to follow his vocation and exhibit his activity. | latter placed his greatest happiness in having 
Scarcely had the good old man been gone ! about him a multitude of dulldooking works 
a quarter of an hour when everything in I of art, which no one, I may well say no one, 
the house began moving by a different plan | could enjoy with him ; the former lived in a 
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stately pomp which he suffered no one to en- 
joy with him. We mean to manage other- 
wise, and we expeCt thy approbation. 

“ It is true I myself m all the house have 
no place whatever but the stool before my 
writing-desk; and I see not clearly where 
they will be able to put a cradle down : but 
in return, the room we shall have out of doors 
will be the more abundant. Coffee-houses 
and clubs for the husband ; walks and drives 
for the wife : and pleasant country jaunts for 
both. But the chief advantage m our plan 
is, that the round table being now completely 
filled, our father cannot ask his friends to din- 
ner, who the more he strove to entertain them, 
used to laugh at him the more. 

“ Now no superfluity for us ! Not too much 
furniture and apparatus ; no coach, no horses 1 
Nothing but money ; and the liberty, day after 
day, to do what you like m reason. No ward- 
robe ; still the best and newest on your back : 
the man may wear his coat till it is done ; the 
wife may truck her gown the moment it is 
going out of fashion. There is nothing so 
unsufferable to me as an old huckster’s shop 
of property. If you would offer me a jewel, 
on condition of my wearing it daily on my 
finger, I would not accept it ; for how can 
one conceive any pleasure in a dead capital ? 
This then is my confession of faith : To trans- 
act your business, to make money, to be merry 
with your household ; and about the rest of 
the earth to trouble yourself no further than 
where you can be of sendee to it. 

“ But ere now thou art saying : ‘ And pray 
what is to be done with me in this sage plan 
of yours? Where shall I find shelter, when 
you have sold my own house, and not the 
smallest room remains in yours V 

u This is in truth the main point, brother ; 
and in this too I shall have it in my power to 
serve thee. But first I must present the just 
tribute of my praise for time so spent as thine 
has been. 

“ Tell me, how hast thou within a few weeks ! 
become so skilled in every useful, interesting 
object ? Highly as I thought of thy powers, ' 
I did not reckon such attention and such dili- j 
gence among the number. Thy journal shows ! 
us with what profit thou art travelling. The 
description of the iron and the copper forges \ 
is exquisite ; it evinces a complete knowledge ; 
of the subject. I myself was once there ; but I 
my relation, compared with this, has but a 
very bungled look. The whole letter on the 1 
linen trade is full of information ; the remarks ; 


j on commercial competition are at once just 
j and striking. In one or two places there are 
, errors in addition, which indeed are very par- 
donable. 

I “ But what most delights my father and my- 
- self is thy thorough knowledge of husbandry 
i and the improvement of landed property. We 
1 have thoughts of purchasing a large estate, at 
present under sequestration, m a very fruitful 
district . For paying it, we mean to use the 
money realized by the sale of the house ; an- 
' other portion we shall borrow ; a portion may 
remain unpaid. And we count on thee for 
going thither and superintending the improve- 
ment of it ; by which means, before many 
years are passed, the land, to speak in moder- 
ation, will have risen above a third in value. 
We shall then bring it to the market again; 
seek out a larger piece ; improve and trade as 
formerly. For all this thou art the man. Our 
pens, meanwhile, will not lie idle here; and 
so by-and-by we shall rise to be enviable 
people. 

“ For the present, fare thee well ! Enjoy 
life on thy journey, and turn thy face wherever 
thou canst find contentment and advantage. 
For the next half year we shall not need thee; 
thou canst look about thee in the world as 
thou pleasest ; a judicious person finds his best 
instruction in his travels Farewell 1 I rejoice 
at being connected with thee so closely by re- 
lation, and now united with thee m the spirit 
of activity. ” 

Well as this letter might be penned, and 
full of economical truths as it was, Wilhelm 
felt displeased with it for more than one 
reason. The praise bestowed on him for his 
pretended statistical, technological and rural 
knowledge was a silent reprimand. The ideal 
of the happiness of civic life, which his wor- 
thy brother sketched, by no means charmed 
> him ; on the contrary, a secret spirit of con- 
tradiction dragged him forcibly the other way. 
He convinced himself that, except on the 
stage, he could nowhere find that mental cul- 
ture which he longed to give himself : he 
seemed to grow the more decided in his reso- 
lution, the more strongly Werner, without 
knowing it, opposed him. Thus assailed, he 
collected all his arguments together, and but- 
tressed his opinions in his mind the more care- 
fully, the more desirable he reckoned it to 
show them in a favorable light to Werner ; 
and in this manner he produced an answer, 
which also we insert. 
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CHAPTER III. 

44 Thy letter is so well written, and so pru- 
dently and wisely conceived, that no objec- 
tion can be made to it. Only thou must par- 
don me when I declare that one may think, 
maintain and do dire&ly the reverse, and yet 
be in the right as well as thou. Thy mode 
of being and imagining appears to turn on 
boundless acquisition, and a light mirthful 
manner of enjoyment: I need scarcely tell 
thee that in all this I find little that can 
charm me. 

44 First, however, I am sorry to admit that 
my journal is none of mine 1 Under the pres- 
sure of necessity, and to satisfy my father, it 
was patched together by a friend’s help, out 
of many books ; and though in words I know 
the obje&s it relates to, and more of the like 
sort, I by no means understand them, or can 
occupy myself about them. What good were 
it for me to manufa&ure perfect iron, while 
my own breast is full of dross ? What would 
it stead me to put properties of land in order, 
while I am at variance with myself? 

44 To speak it in a word, the cultivation of 
my individual self, here as I am, has from my 
youth upwards been constantly though dimly 
my wish and my purpose. The same inten- 
tion I still cherish, but the means of realizing 
it are now grown somewhat clearer. I have 
seen more of life than thou beiievest, and 
profited more by it also. Give some atten- 
tion then to what I say, though it should not 
altogether tally with thy own opinions. 

44 Had I been a nobleman our dispute would 
soon have been decided ; but being a simple 
burgher, I must take a path of my own ; and 
I fear it may be difficult to make thee under- 
stand me. I know not how it is in foreign 
countries; but in Germany a universal, and, 
if I may say so, personal cultivation is be- 
yond the reach of any one except a nobleman. 
A burgher may acquire merit ; by excessive 
efforts he may even educate his mind ; but his 
personal qualities are lost, or worse than lost, 
let him struggle as he will. Since the noble- 
man, frequenting the society of the most pol- 
ished, is compelled to give himself a polished 
manner ; since this manner, neither door nor 
gate being shut against him, grows at last an 
unconstrained one ; since, in court or camp, 
his figure, his person, are a part of his posses- 
sions, and it may be the most necessary part, 
— he has reason enough to put some value on 
them, and to show that he puts some. A cer- 


tain stately grace in common things, a sort of 
gay elegance in earnest and important ones, 
becomes him well; for it shows him to be 
everywhere in equilibrium. He is a public 
person, and the more cultivated his move- 
ments, the more sonorous his voice, the more 
staid and measured his whole being is, the 
more perfect is he. If to high and low, to 
friends and relations, he continues still the 
same, then nothing can be said against him, 
none may wish him otherwise. His coldness 
must be reckoned clearness of head, his dis- 
simulation prudence. If he can rule himself 
externally at every moment of his life, no 
man has aught more to demand of him ; and 
whatever else there may be in him or about 
him, capacities, talents, wealth, all seem gifts 
of supererogation. 

“ Now imagine any burgher offering ever to 
pretend to these advantages, he will utterly 
fail ; and the more completely, the greater 
inclination and the more endowments na- 
ture may have given him for that mode of 
being. 

44 Since, in common life, the nobleman is 
hampered by no limits, since kings, or king- 
like figures do not differ from him, he can 
everywhere advance with a silent conscious- 
ness, as if before his equals ; everywhere he is 
entitled to press forward ; whereas nothing 
more beseems the burgher than the quiet feel- 
ing of the limits that are drawn round him. 
The burgher may not ask himself, 4 What art 
thou?’ He can only ask, 4 What hast thou? 
What discernment, knowledge, talent, wealth?’ 
If the nobleman, merely by his personal car- 
riage, offers all that can be asked of him, the 
burgher by his personal carriage offers noth- 
ing, and can offer nothing. The former had 
a right to seem ; the latter is compelled to be, 
and what he aims at seeming becomes ludi- 
crous and tasteless. The former does and 
makes ; the latter but effects and procures ; he 
must cultivate some single gifts in order to be 
useful, and it is beforehand settled that in his 
manner of existence there is no harmony, and 
can be none, since he is bound to make him- 
self of use in one department, and so has to 
relinquish all the others. 

4 4 Perhaps the reason of this difference is 
not the usurpation of the nobles, and the 
submission of the burghers, but the constitu- 
tion of society itself. Whether it will ever 
alter, and how, is to me of small importance ; 
my present business is to meet my own case, 
as matters actually stand ; to consider by what 
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means I may save myself, and reach the objed | 
which I cannot live in peace without. | 

“Now this harmonious cultivation of my j 
nature, which has been denied me by birth, is j 
exadtty what I most long for. Since leaving 
thee I have gained much by voluntary prac- 
tice; I have laid aside much of my wonted 
embarrassment, and can bear myself in very 
tolerable style. My speech and voice 1 have 
likewise been attending to ; and I may say, 
without much vanity, that in society I do not 
cause displeasure. But I will not conceal from 
thee that my inclination to become a public 
person, and to please and influence in a larger 
circle, is daily growing more insuperable. 
With this there is combined my love for poetry 
and all that is related to it ; and the necessity 
I feel to cultivate my mental faculties and 
tastes, that so, in this enjoyment, henceforth 
indispensable, I may esteem as good the good 


alone, as beautiful the beautiful alone. Thou 
seest well that for me all this is nowhere to be 
met with except upon the stage ; that in this 
element alone can I effedl and cultivate my- 
self according to my wishes. On the boards 
a polished man appears in his splendor with 
personal accomplishments, just as he does so 
in the upper classes of society; body and 
spirit must advance with equal steps in all his 
studies ; and there I shall have it m my power 
at once to be and seem, as well as anywhere. 
If I further long for solid occupations, we have 
there mechanical vexations in abundance; I 
| may give my patience daily exercise. 

: “ Dispute not with me on this subject ; for 

. ere thou writest the step is taken. In compli- 
j ance with the ruling prejudices I will change 
5 my name, as indeed that of Meister or Master 
t does not suit me. Farewell ! Our fortune is 
j in good hands ; on that subject I shall not dis- 
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turb myself. What I need I will, as occasion 
calls, require from thee : it will not be much ; 
for I hope my art will be sufficient to maintain 
me.” 

Scarcely was the letter sent away when our 
triend made good his words. To the great 
surprise of Serlo and the rest, he at once de- 
clared that he was ready to become an adtor, 
and bind himself by a contract on reasonable 
terms. With regard to these they were soon 
agreed ; for Serlo had before made offers, with 
which Wilhelm and his comrades had good 
reason to be satisfied. The whole of that un- 
lucky company, wherewith we have had so 
long to occupy ourselves, was now at once re- 
ceived; and, except perhaps Laertes, not a 
member of it showed the smallest thankfulness 
to Wilhelm. As they had entreated without 
confidence, so they accepted without grati- 
tude. Most of them preferred ascribing their 
appointment to the influence of Philina, and 
directed their thanks to her. Meanwhile the 
contracts had been written out, and were now 
a-signing. At the moment when our friend 
was subscribing his assumed designation, bv 
some inexplicable concatenation of ideas, there 
arose before his mind's eye the image of that 
green in the forest, where he lay wounded in 
Philina’s lap. The lovely Amazon came 
riding on her gray palfrey from the bushes of 
the wood ; she approached him and dis- 
mounted. Her humane anxiety made her 
come and go ; at length she stood before him. 
The white surtout fell down from her shoul- 
ders; her countenance, her form began to 
glance in radiance, and she vanished from his 
sight. He wrote his name mechanically only, 
not knowing what he did ; and felt not, till 
after he had signed, that Mignon was standing 
at his side, was holding by his arm, and had 
softly tried to stop him and pull back his 
hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 

One of the conditions under which our 
friend had gone upon the stage was not ac- 
ceded to by Serlo without some limitations, 
Wilhelm had required that Hamlet should be 
played entire and unmutilated ; the other had 
agreed to this strange stipulation, in so far as 
it was possible , . On this point they had many 
a contest; for as to what was possible or not 
possible, and what parts of the piece could be 


omitted without mutilating it, the two were of 
very different opinions. 

Wilhelm was still in that happy season when 
one cannot understand how, in the woman one 
loves, in the - writer one honors, there should 
be anything defective. The feeling they ex- 
cite in us is so entire, so accordant with itself, 
that we cannot help attributing the same per- 
fect harmony to the objects themselves. Serlo 
again was willing to discriminate, perhaps too 
willing: his acute understanding could usually 
discern in any work of art nothing but a more 
or less fw perfect whole. He thought, that as 
pieces usually stood, there was little reason to 
be chary about meddling with them ; that of 
course Shakspeare, and particularly Hamlet, 
would need to suffer much curtailment. 

But when Serlo talked of separating the 
wheat from the chaff, Wilhelm would not hear 
of it. ‘ ‘It is not chaff and wheat together/' 
said he: “it is a trunk with boughs, twigs, 
leaves, buds, blossoms and fruit. Is not the 
one there with the others, and by means of 
them?” To which Serlo would reply, that 
people did not bring a whole tree upon the 
table ; that the artist was required to present 
his guests with silver apples in platters of 
silver. They exhausted their invention in 
similitudes: and their opinions seemed still 
further to diverge. 

Our friend was on the borders of despair, 
when, on one occasion, after much debating, 
Serlo counselled him to take the simple plan ; 
to make a brief resolution, to grasp his pen, 
to peruse the tragedy ; dashing out whatever 
would not answer, compressing several per- 
sonages into one : and if he was not skilled 
in such proceedings, or had not heart enough 
for going through with them, be might leave 
the task to him, the manager, who would en- 
gage to make short work with it. 

“That is not our bargain/’ answered Wil- 
helm. “How can you, with all your taste, 
show so much levity ?’ ’ 

“My friend / 1 cried Serlo, “you yourself 
will ere long feel it and show it. I know too 
weLl how shocking such a mode of treating 
works is ; perhaps it never was allowed on any 
theatre till now. But where indeed was ever 
one so slighted as ours ? Authors force us on 
this wretched clipping system, and the public 
tolerates it. How many pieces have we, pray, 
which do not overstep the measure of our 
numbers, of our decorations and theatrical 
machinery, of the proper time, of the fit alter- 
nation of dialogue, and the physical strength 






of the a#or ? And yet we are to play, and j 
play, and constantly give novelties. Ought 
we not to profit by our privilege then, since 
we accomplish just as much by mutilated 
works as by entire ones? It is the public 
itself that grants the privilege. Few Ger- 
mans, perhaps few men of any modern 
nation, have a proper sense of an aesthetic 
whole: they praise and blame by passages; 
they are charmed by passages; and who has 
greater reason to rejoice at this than a#ors, 
since the stage is ever but a patched and 
piecework matter?” 

“Is!” cried Wilhelm; “ but must it ever 
be so? Must everything that is continue? 
Convince me not that you are right : for no 
power on earth should force me to abide by 
any contra# which I had concluded with the 
grossest misconceptions.” 

Serlo gave a merry turn to the business; 
and persuaded Wilhelm to review once more 
the many conversations they had had together 
about Hamlet ; and himself to invent some 
means of properly reforming the piece. 

After a few days, which he had spent alone, 
our friend returned with a cheerful look. “ I 
am much mistaken,” cried he, “if I have not 
now discovered how the whole is to be man- 
aged : nay, I am convinced that Shakspeare 
himself would have arranged it so, had not 
his mind been too exclusively diredled to 
the ruling interest, and perhaps misled by 
the novels, which furnished him with his 
materials.” 

“Let us hear,” said Serlo, placing himself 
with an air of solemnity upon the sofa; “I 
will listen calmly; but judge with rigor.” 

“I am not afraid of you,” said Wilhelm; 
“only hear me. In the composition of this 
play, after the most accurate investigation and 
the most mature reflection, I distinguish two 
classes of objects. The first are the grand 
internal relations of the persons and events, 
the powerful effedts which arise from the 
characters and proceedings of the main fig- 
ures: these, I hold, are individually excellent, 
and the order in which they are presented 
cannot be improved. No kind of interference 
must be suffered to destroy them, or even 
essentially to change their form. These are 
the things which stamp themselves deep into 
the soul ; which all men long to see, which no 
one dares to meddle with. Accordingly, I 
understand, they have almost wholly been re- 
tained in all our German theatres. But our 
countrymen have erred, in my opinion, with 


regard to the second class of objects, which 
may be observed in this tragedy ; I allude to 
the external relations of the persons, whereby 
they are brought from place to place, or com- 
bined in various ways bv certain accidental 
incidents. These they have looked upon as 
very unimportant ; have spoken of them only 
in passing, or left them out altogether. Now, 
indeed, it must be owned, these threads are 
slack and slender; yet they run through the 
| entire piece, and bind together much that 
; would otherwise fall asunder, and does ac- 
■ tually fall asunder, when you cut them off, 
and imagine you have done enough and more, 

, if you have left the ends hanging. 

! “Among these external relations I include 
the disturbances in Norway, the war wdth 
young Fortinbras, the embassy to his uncle, 
the settling of that feud, the march of young 
Fortinbras to Poland, and his coming back at 
; the end ; of the same sort are Horatio’s re- 
; turn from Wittenberg, Hamlet's wish to go 
; thither, the journey of Laertes to France, his 
; return, the despatch of Hamlet into England, 
his capture by pirates, the death of the two 
courtiers by the letter which they carried. All 
these circumstances and events w’ould be very 
fit for expanding and lengthening a novel ; 
but here they injure exceedingly the unity of 
the piece, particularly as the hero has no plan, 
and are in consequence entirely out of place.” 

“ For once in the right !” cried Serlo. 

“Do not interrupt me,” answered Wilhelm ; 
“ perhaps you wull not always think me right, 
j These errors are like temporary props of an 
| edifice; they must not be removed till we 
i have built a firm w 7 ali in their stead. My pro- 
je# therefore is, not at all to change those 
first-mentioned grand situations, or at least as 
much as possible to spare them, both collec- 
tively and individually; but with respe# to 
these external, single, dissipated and dissipa- 
ting motives, to cast them all at once away, 
and substitute a solitary one instead of them.” 

“And this?” inquired Serlo, springing up 
I from his recumbent posture. 

! “ It lies in the piece itself,” answered Wil- 

! helm, “only I employ it rightly. There are 
, disturbances in Norway. You shall hear my 
j plan, and try it. 

I “ After the death of Hamlet the father, the 
! Norwegians, lately conquered, grow unruly. 

I The viceroy of that country sends his son, 

; Horatio, an old school-friend of Hamlet’s, 
j and distinguished above every other for his 
| bravery and prudence, to Denmark, to press 
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forward the equipment of the fleet, which, 
under the new luxurious king, proceeds but 
slowly. Horatio has known the former king, 
having fought in his battles, having even stood 
in favor with him ; a circumstance by which 
the first ghost-scene will be nothing injured. 
The new sovereign gives Horatio audience, 
and sends Laertes into Norway with intelli- 
gence that the fleet will soon arrive, whilst 
Horatio is commissioned to accelerate the pre- 
paration of it ; and the queen, on the other 
hand, will not consent that Hamlet, as he 
wishes, should go to sea along with him.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” cried Serlo; “we 
shall now get rid of Wittenberg and the uni- 
versity, which was always a sorry piece of 
business. I think your idea extremely good : 
for except these two distant objedfs, Norway 
and the fleet, the spectator will not be re- 
quired to fancy anything : the rest he will see; 
the rest takes place before him ; whereas his 
imagination, on the other plan, was hunted 
over ail the world.” 

“ You easily perceive,” said Wilhelm, “how 
I shall contrive to keep the other parts to- 
gether. When Hamlet tells Horatio of his 
uncle’s crime, Horatio counsels him to go to 
Norway in his company, to secure the affec- 
tions of the army, and return in warlike force. 
Hamlet also is becoming dangerous to the 
king and queen ; they find no readier method 
of deliverance than to send him in the fleet, 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to be spies 
upon him ; and as Laertes in the meantime 
comes from France, they determine that this 
youth, exasperated even to murder, shall go 
after him. Unfavorable winds detain the 
fleet; Hamlet returns: for his wandering 
through the churchyard perhaps some lucky 
motive may be thought of ; his meeting with 
Laertes in Ophelia’s grave is a grand moment, 
which we must not part with. After this, the 
king resolves that it is better to get quit of 
Hamlet on the spot: the festival of his de- 
parture, the pretended reconcilement with 
Laertes, are now solemnized ; on which oc- 
casion knightly sports are held, and Laertes 
fights with Hamlet. Without the four corpses 
I cannot end the piece ; not one of them can 
possibly be left. The right of popular elec- 
tion now again comes in force, and Hamlet 
gives his dying voice for Horatio.” 

“Quick! quick!” said Serlo; “sit down 
and work the piece : your plan has my entire 
approbation ; only do not let your zeal for it 
evaporate.” 


CHAPTER V. 

\ Wilhelm had already been for some time 
j busied with translating Hamlet ; making use, 
I as he labored, of Wieland’s spirited perform- 
ance, by means of which he had first become 
acquainted with Shakspeare. What in Wie- 
iand's work had been omitted he replaced; 
and he had at length procured himself a com- 
plete version, at the very time when Serlo and 
he finally agreed about the way of treating it. 
He now began, according to his plan, to cut 
out and insert, to separate and unite, to alter 
and often to restore ; for, satisfied as he was 
with his own conception, it still appeared to 
him as if in executing it he were but spoiling 
the original. 

So soon as all was finished, he read his work 
to Serlo and the rest. They declared them- 
selves exceedingly contented with it; Serlo, in 
particular, made many flattering observations. 

“You have felt very justly,” said he, among 
other things, “ that some external circum- 
stances must accompany this piece ; but that 
they must be simpler than those which the 
great poet has employed. What takes place 
without the theatre, what the spectator does 
not see, but must imagine for himself, is like 
a background, in front of which the adting 
figures move. Your large and simple prospedf 
of the fleet and Norway will very much im- 
prove the piece : if this were altogether taken 
from it, we should have but a family-scene 
remaining ; and the great idea, that here a 
kingly house by internal crimes and incon- 
gruities goes down to ruin, would not be pre- 
sented with its proper dignity. But if the 
former background were left standing, so 
manifold, so fluctuating and confused, it 
would hurt the impression of the figures.” 

Wilhelm again took Shakspeare’s part ; 
alleging that he wrote for islanders, for 
i Englishmen, who generally in the distance 
were accustomed to see little else than ships 
and voyages, the coasts of France and priva- 
teers ; and thus what perplexed and distracted 
others was to them quite natural. 

Serlo assented ; and both of them were of 
opinion, that as the piece was now to be pro- 
duced upon the German stage, this more 
serious and simple background was the best 
adapted for the German mind. 

The parts had been distributed before: Serlo 
undertook Polonius ; Aurelia undertook Ophe- 
lia; Laertes was already designated by his 
name; a young, thickset, jolly new-comer 
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was to be Horatio : the King and the Ghost 
alone occasioned some perplexity. For both 
of these there was no one but Old Boisterous 
remaining. Serlo proposed to make the Pe- 
dant King ; but against this our friend pro- 
tested in the strongest terms. They could 
resolve on nothing. 

Wilhelm also had allowed both Rosencran tz 
and Guildenstern to continue in his piece. 
“ Why not compress them into one?” said 
Serlo. “ This abbreviation will not cost you 
much.” 

“ Heaven keep me from all such curtail- 
ments!” answered Wilhelm, “ they destroy at 
once the sense and the effeCt. What these 
two persons are and do, it is impossible to 
represent by one. In such small matters we 
discover Shakspeare’s greatness. These soft 
approaches, this smirking and bowing, this 
assenting, wheedling, flattering, this whisking 
agility, this wagging of the tail, this all ness 
and emptiness, this legal knavery, this inepti- 
tude and insipidity, — how can they be ex- 
pressed by a single man ? There ought to be 
at least a dozen of these people, if they could 
be had : for it is only in society that they are 
anything; they are society itself; and Shak- 
speare showed no little wisdom and discern- 
ment in bringing m a pair of them. Besides, I 
need them as a couple that may be contrasted 
with the single, noble, excellent Horatio.” 

“I understand you,” answered Serlo, “and 
we can arrange it. One of them we shall 
hand over to Elmira, Old Boisterous 1 eldest 
daughter : it will all be right, if they look 
well enough, and I will deck and trim the 
puppets so that it shall be a pleasure to be- 
hold them.” 

Philma was rejoicing not a little that she 
had to aCt the Duchess in the small subordi- 
nate play. “ I will show it so natural,” cried 
she, “ how you wed a second without loss of 
time, when you have loved the first immensely. 

I hope to gain the loudest plaudits, and every 
man shall wish he were the third.” 

Aurelia gave a frown ; her spleen against 
Philina was increasing every day. 

“ ’Tis a pity, I declare,” said Serlo, “ that 
we have no ballet ; else you should dance me 
a pas de deux with your first, and then another 
with your second husband, — and the first might j 
dance himself to sleep by the measure ; and ; 
your bits of feet and ankles would look so ; 
pretty, tripping to and fro upon the side 
stage.” 

“Of my ankles you do not know much,” 


replied she snappishly; “and as to my bits 
of feet,” cried she, hastily reaching below the 
table, pulling off her slippers, and holding 
1 the ™ together out to Serlo ; “ here are the 
cases of them, and I give you leave to find 
me nicer ones ” 

“It were a serious task,” said he, looking 
at the elegant half-shoes. “In truth, one 
does not often meet with anything so dainty.” 

They were of Parisian workmanship: Philma 
had obtained them as a present from the coun- 
tess, a lady whose foot was celebrated for its 
, beauty. 

1 “A charming thing!” cried Serlo; “my 
heart leaps at the sight of them.” 

“What gallant throbs!” replied Philina. 

“ There is nothing in the world beyond a 
pair of slipper^,” said he; “of such'pretty 
manufacture, in their proper time and place, 
when — ’ ’ 

Philina took her slippers from his hands 
crying, “ You have squeezed them all ! They 
are far too wide for me!” She played with 
them, and rubbed the sole 1 * of them together. 
“ How hot it is t” cried she, < lapping the sole 
upon her cheek, then again rubbing, and hold- 
ing it to Serlo. He was innocent enough 
to stretch out his hand to feel the warmth. 
“ Clip 1 clap !” cried she, giving him a smart 
rap over the knuckles with the heel, so that he 
screamed and drew back his hand : “I will 
teach -you to use my slippers better.” 

“And I will teach \ou to use old folk like 
children,” cried the other; then sprang up, 
seized her, and plundered many a kiss, every 
one of which she artfully contested with a show 
of serious reluCtance. In this romping her 
long hair got loose, and floated round the 
group ; the chair overset ; and Aurelia, in- 
wardly indignant at such rioting, arose in 
great vexation. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Though in this remoulding of Hamlet 
many characters had been cut off, a sufficient 
number of them still remained : a number 
which the company was scarcely adequate to 
meet. 

“ If this is the way of it,” said Serlo, “our 
prompter himself must issue from his den, and 
mount the stage, and become a per.-onage like 
one of us.” 

“In his own station,” answered Wilhelm, 
“ I have frequently admired him.” 
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“ I do not think,” said Serlo, “ that there 
is in the world a more perfect artist of his 
kind. No spe&ator ever hears him ; we upon 
the stage catch every syllable. He has formed 
in himself, as it were, a peculiar set of vocal 
organs for this purpose ; he is like a Genius 
that whispers intelligibly to us in the hour of 
need. He feels as if by instinct what portion 
of his task an a 61 or is completely master of ; 
and anticipates from afar where his memory 
will fail him. I have known cases, in which 
I myself had scarcely read my part ; he said 
it over to me word for word, and I played 
happily. Yet he has some peculiarities, which 
would make another in his place quite useless. 
For example, he takes such an interest in the 
pieces, that in giving any moving passage, he 
does not indeed declaim it, but he reads it 
with all pomp and pathos. By this ill habit 
he has nonplussed me on more than one oc- 
casion.” 

“As with another of his singularities,” ob- 
served Aurelia, “he once left me sticking fast 
in a very dangerous passage.” 

“How could this happen, with the man’s 
attentiveness?” said Wilhelm. 

“He is so affe6ied,” said Aurelia, “by 
certain passages, that he weeps warm tears, 
and for a few moments loses all refle&ion ; 
and it is not properly passages such as we 
should call affe6ting that produce this im- 
pression on him ; but, if I express myself 
clearly, the beautiful passages, those out of 
which the pure spirit of the poet looks forth, 
as it were, through open sparkling eyes ; pas- 
sages which others at most rejoice over, and 
which many thousands altogether overlook.” 

“ And with a soul so tender, why does he 
never venture on the stage?” 

“ A hoarse voice,” said Serlo, “ and a stiff 
carriage exclude him from it ; as his melan- 
cholic temper excludes him from society. 
What trouble have I taken, and in vain, to 
make myself familiar with him 1 But he is a 
charming reader ; such another I have never 
heard ; no one can observe like him the nar- 
row limit between declamation and graceful 
recital.” 

“The very man!” exclaimed our friend, 
“the very man ! What a fortunate discovery ! 
We have now the proper hand for delivering 
the passage of The rugged Pyrrhus” 

“ One requires your eagerness,” said Serlo, 
“before one can employ every obje6l in the 
use it was meant for.” 

“In truth,” said Wilhelm, “I was very 


much afraid we should be obliged to leave 
this passage out; the omission would have 
lamed the whole play.” 

“Well! That is what I cannot under- 
stand,” observed Aurelia. 

“ I hope you will ere long be of my opin- 
ion,” answered Wilhelm. “ Shakspeare has 
introduced these travelling players with a 
double purpose. The person who recites the 
death of Priam with such feeling, in the first 
place, makes a deep impression on the Prince 
himself; he sharpens the conscience of the 
wavering youth : and, accordingly, this scene 
becomes a prelude to that other, where, in the 
second place, the little play produces such ef- 
fe6l upon the King. Hamlet sees himself re- 
proved and put to shame by the player, who 
feels so deep a sympathy in foreign and ficti- 
tious woes; and the thought of making an 
experiment upon the conscience of his step- 
father is in consequence suggested to him. 
What a royal monologue is that, which ends 
the second a6i ! How charming it will be to 
speak it ! 

M O what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here. 

But in a fusion, in a dream of pasbiou. 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wann’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspe6t, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing ! 
For Hecuba ! What’s Hecuba to him. 

Or he to Hecuba, that he should weep for her?” 

“If we can but persuade our man to come 
upon the stage,” observed Aurelia. 

“We must lead him to it by degrees,” said 
Serlo. “At the rehearsal he may read the 
passage ; we shall tell him that an a 61 or whom 
we are expe6ting is to play it ; and so, by-and- 
bv, we shall lead him nearer to the point.” 

Having agreed on this affair, the conversa- 
tion next turned upon the Ghost. Wilhelm 
could not bring himself to give the part of 
the living King to the Pedant, that so Old 
Boisterous might play the Ghost; he was of 
opinion that they ought to wait a while ; be- 
cause some other a6tors had announced them- 
selves, and among these it was probable they 
would find a fitter man. 

We can easily conceive, then, how aston- 
ished Wilhelm must have been, when return- 
ing home that evening, he found a billet lying 
on his table, sealed with singular figures, and 
containing what follows ; 

“ Strange youth I we know thou art in great 
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perplexity. For thy Hamlet thou canst hardly 
fold men enough, not to speak of Ghosts. Thy 
zeal deserves a miracle: miracles we cannot 
work ; but somewhat marvellous shall happen. 
If thou have faith, the Ghost shall arise at the 
proper hour ! Be of courage and keep firm ! 
This needs no answer : thy determination will 
be known to us.” 

With this curious sheet he hastened back to 
Serlo, who read it and re-read it, and at last 
declared with a thoughtful look, that it seemed 
a matter of some moment; that they must 
consider well and seriously whether they could 
risk it. They talked the subjedl over at some 
length; Aurelia was silent, only smiling now 
and then ; and a few days after, when speak- 
ing of the incident again, she gave our friend 
not obscurely to understand, that she held it 
all for a joke of Serlo’s. She desired him to 
cast away anxiety, and to expeCt the Ghost 
with patience* 

Serlo, for most part, was in excellent humor: 
the a&ors that were going to leave him took 
all possible pains to play well, that their ab- 
sence might be properly regretted ; and this, 
combined with the new-fangled zeal of the 
others, gave promise of the best results. 

His intercourse with Wilhelm had not failed 
to exert some influence on him. He began 
to speak more about art: for, after all, he was 
a German ; and Germans like to give them- 
selves account of what they do. Wilhelm 
wrote down many of their conversations ; 
which, as our narrative must not be so often 
interrupted here, we shall communicate to 
such of our readers as feel an interest in 
dramaturgic matters, by some other oppor- 
tunity. 

In particular, one evening, the manager 
was very merry in speaking of the part of 
Polonius, and how he meant to take it up. 
“I engage,” said he, “on this occasion, to 
present a very meritorious person in his best 
aspeCl. The repose and security of this old 
gentleman, his emptiness and his significance, 
his exterior gracefulness and interior mean- 
ness, his frankness and sycophancy, his sincere 
roguery and deceitful truth, I will introduce 
with all due elegance in their fit proportions. 
This respectable, gray-haired, enduring, time- 
serving half-knave I will represent in the most 
courtly style: the occasional roughness and 
coarseness of our author’s strokes will further 
me here. I will speak like a book, when I am 
prepared beforehand ; and like an ass, when I 
utter the overflowings of my heart. I will be 


insipid and absurd enough to chime in with 
every one; and acute enough never to observe 
when people make a mock of me. I have 
seldom taken up a part with so much zeal and 
roguish ness.” 

“Could I but hope as much from mine!” 
exclaimed Aurelia. “I have neither youth 
nor softness enough to be at home in this 
character. One thing alone I am too sure of; 
the feeling that turns Ophelia’s brain, I shall 
not ’want.” 

“ We must not take the matter up so 
stnCUy,” said our friend. “For my share, 
I am certain, that the wish to a<5t the char- 
acter of Hamlet has led me exceedingly 
astray, throughout my study of the piece. 
And now the more I look into the part, the 
more clearly do I see, that in my whole form 
and physiognomy, there is not one feature 
such as Shakspeare meant for Hamlet. When 
I consider with what nicety the various cir- 
cumstances are adapted to each other, I can 
scarcely hope to produce even a tolerable ef- 
fect”' 

“You are entering on your new career 
with becoming conscientiousness,” said Serlo. 
“ The aCtor fits himself to his part as he can, 
and the part to him as it must. But how has 
Shakspeare drawn his Hamlet ? Is he then so 
utterly unlike you?” 

“In the first place,” answered Wilhelm, 
“ he is fair-haired.” 

“That I call farfetched,” observed Aurelia. 
“ How do you infer that?” 

“ As a bane, as a Northman, he is fair- 
haired and blue-eyed by descent.” 

“And ) r ou think Shakspeare had this in 

view?” 

“ I do not find it specially expressed ; but, 
by comparison of passages, I think it incon- 
testable. The fencing tires him ; the sweat is 
running from his brow ; and the Queen re- 
marks: He's fat and scant of breath. Can 
vou conceive him to be otherwise than plump 
and fair-haired? Brown-complexioned people 
in their youth are seldom plump. And does 
not his wavering melancholy, his soft lament- 
ing, his irresolute aCUvity, accord with such 
a figure? From a dark-haired young man 
you would look for more decision and im- 
petuosity.” . . ,, • , 

“You are spoiling my imagination, cried 

Yurelia : “ away with your fat Hamlets ! Do 
not set your well-fed Prince before us ! Give 
us rather any succedaneum that will move us, 
will delight us. The intention of the author 
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is of less importance to us than our own enjoy- j 
ment, and we need a charm that is adapted i 
for us.” ! 


CHAPTER VII. j 

One evening a dispute arose among our j 
friends about the novel and the drama, and 
which of them deserved the preference. Serlo 
said it was a fruitless and misunderstood de- 
bate ; both might be superior in their kinds, , 
only each must keep within the limits proper j 
to it. j 

“ About their limits and their kinds,” said | 
Wilhelm, “ I confess myself not altogether 
clear/ * 

“Who is so?” said the other; “and yet 
perhaps it were worth while to come a little 
closer to the business/' 

They conversed together long upon the 
matter ; and in fine, the following was nearly 
the result of their discussion : 

“ In the novel as well as in the drama, it is 1 
human nature and human a6tion that we see. j 
The difference between these sorts of fiction ; 


the novel some degree of scope may be al- 
lowed to Chance ; but that it must always be 
led and guided by the sentiments of the per- 
sonages; on the other hand, that Fate, which, 
by means of outward unconnected circum- 
stances, carries forward men, without their 
own concurrence, to an unforeseen catas- 
trophe, can have place only in the drama; 
that Chance may produce pathetic situations, 
but never tragic ones; Fate, on the other 
hand, ought always to be terrible; and is in 
the highest sense tragic, when it brings into a 
ruinous concatenation the guilty man, and the 
guiltless that was unconcerned with him. 

These considerations led them back to the 
play of Hamlet, and the peculiarities of its 
composition. The hero in this case, it was 
observed, is endowed more properly with sen- 
timents than with a character; it is events 
alone that push him on ; and accordingly the 
piece has in some measure the expansion of a 
novel. But as it is Fate that draws the plan ; 
as the story issues from a deed of terror, and 
the hero is continually driven forward to a 
deed of terror, the work is tragic in the 
highest sense, and admits of no other than a 


lies not merely in their outward form; not j tragic end. 

merely in the circumstance that the personages j They were now to study and peruse the 


of the one are made to speak, while those of • piece in common; to commence what are 
the other have commonly their history nar- called the book -rehearsals. These Wilhelm 
rated. Unfortunately many dramas are but had looked forward to as to a festival. Hav- 
novels, which proceed by dialogue ; and it ing formerly collated all the parts, no obstacle 


would not be impossible to write a drama in on this side could oppose him. The whole of 
the shape of letters. the a6tors were acquainted with the piece ; he 


“But in the novel it is chiefly sentiments endeavored to impress their minds with the 


and events that are exhibited ; in the drama importance of these book-rehearsals. “ As 
it is characters and deeds. The novel must go you require/’ said he, “of every musical per- 
slowly forward ; and the sentiments of the former, that he shall, in some degree, be able 
hero, by some means or another, must restrain to play from the book ; so every aftor, every 
the tendency of the whole to unfold itself and educated man, should train himself to recite 
to conclude. The drama, on the other hand, from the book, to catch immediately the char- 
must hasten, and the character of the hero a<5ter of any drama, any poem, any tale he 
must press forward to the end ; it does not re- may be reading, and exhibit it with grace £nd 
strain, but is restrained. The novel-hero must readiness. No committing of the piece to 
be suffering, at least he must not in a high de- memory will be of service, if the a<5tor have 
gree be active ; in the dramatic one we look not in the first place penetrated into the sense 
for activity and deeds. Grandison, Clarissa, and spirit of his author ; the mere letter will 
Pamela, the Vicar of Wakefield, Tom Jones avail him nothing/’ 

himself, are, if not suffering, at least retard- Serlo declared that he would overlook all 
ing personages ; and the incidents are all in subsequent rehearsals, the last rehearsal itself, 
some sort modelled by their sentiments. In if justice were but done to these rehearsals 
the drama the hero models nothing by him- from the book. “For commonly,” said he, 
self; all things withstand him, and he clears “ there is nothing more amusing than to hear 
and casts away the hindrances from off his an a&or speak of study ; it is as if freemasons 
path, or else sinks under them.” were to talk of building.” 

Our friends were also of opinion, that in The rehearsal passed according to their 
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wishes; and we may assert, that the fame and 
favor which our company acquired afterwards 
had their foundation in these few but well- 
spent hours. 

“ You did right, my friend,” said Serlo, 
when they were alone, “ in speaking to our 
fellow-laborers so earnestly ; and yet I am 
afraid they will scarcely fulfil your wishes.” 

“How so?” asked Wilhelm. 

“I have noticed,” answered Serb, “that as 
easily as you may set in motion the imagina- 
tions of men, gladly as they listen to your 
tales and fictions, it is yet very seldom that 
you find among them any touch of an imagi- 
nation you can call productive. In aCtors 
this remark is strikingly exemplified. Any 
one of them is well content to undertake a 
beautiful, praiseworthy, brilliant part; and 
seldom will any one of them do more than I 
self-complacently transport himself into his 
hero’s place, without in the smallest troubling 
his head whether other people view him so 
or not. But to seize with vivacity what the 
author’s feeling was in writing ; what portion 
of your individual qualities you must cast off, 
in order to do justice to a part ; how by your 
own conviction that you are become another 
man you may carry with you the convictions 
of the audience ; how by the inward truth of 
your conceptive power you can change these 

4 — 5 ^ 


boards into a temple, this pasteboard into 
woods ; to seize and execute all this is given 
to very few. That internal strength of soul, 
by which alone deception can be brought 
about; that lying truth, without which no- 
thing will affeCt us rightly, have by most men 
never even been imagined. 

“Let us not then press too hard for spirit 
and feeling in our friends ! The surest way is 
first coolly to instruCI them in the sense and 
letter of the piece ; if possible, to open their 
understandings. Whoever has the talent will 
then, of his own accord, eagerly adopt the 
spirited feeling and manner of expression ; 
and those wdio have it not, will at least be 
prevented from aChng or reciting altogether 
falsely. And among aCtors, as indeed m all 
cases, there is no w T orse arrangement than for 
any one to make pretensions to the spirit of a 
thing, wLile the sense and letter of it are not 
ready and clear to him.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Coming to the first stage-rehearsal very 
early, Wilhelm found himself alone upon the 
boards. The appearance of the place sur- 
prised him, and awoke the strangest recollec- 
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tions. A forest and village-scene stood exaCtly I out squandering, to procure for the company 
represented as he once had seen it in the the- I a series of enjoyments. The two had ob- 
atre of his native town. On that occasion also tained the exclusive privilege of being present 
a rehearsal was proceeding ; and it was the on the stage at rehearsals as well as exhibi- 

morning when Mariana first confessed her tions. In regard to Hamlet, they had not in 

love to him, and promised him a happy in- all points agreed with Wilhelm ; here and 
terview. The peasants’ cottages resembled there he had yielded; but for most part he 
one another on the two stages, as they did had stood by his opinion ; and, upon the 
in nature; the true morning sun, beaming j whole, these discussions had been very useful 
through a half-closed window -shutter, fell j in the forming of his taste. He showed both 
upon a part of a bench ill-joined to a cot- t gentlemen how much he valued them; and 
tage-door ; but unhappily it did not now j they again predicted nothing less, from these 

enlighten Mariana’s waist and bosom. He 1 combined endeavors, than a new epoch for 

sat down, reflecting on this strange coinci- j the German theatre. 

dence : he almost thought that perhaps on ! The presence of these persons was of great 
this very spot he would soon see her again. ; service during the rehearsals. In particular, 
And alas! the truth was nothing more than ; they labored to convince our players that, 
that an afterpiece to which this scene belonged j throughout the whole of their preparations, 
was at that time very often played upon the I the posture and aCtion as they were intended 
German stage. 1 ultimately to appear, should always be com- 

Out of these meditations he was aroused j bined with the words, and thus the whole be 
by the other aClors ; along with whom two j mechanically united by habit. In rehearsing 
amateurs, frequenters of the wardrobe and , a tragedy especially, they said, no common 
the stage, came in, and saluted Wilhelm with ; movement with the hands should be allowed : 
a show of great enthusiasm. One of these j a tragic aCtor that took snuff in the rehearsal 
was in some degree attached to Frau Melina : always frightened them ; for, in all proba- 
but the other was entirely a pure friend of art ; bility, on coming to the same passage in the 
and both were of the kind which a good com- J exhibition he would miss his pinch. Nay, on 
pany should always wish to have about it. It j the same principles, they maintained that no 
was difficult to say whether their love for the ! one should rehearse in boots, if his part were 
stage or their knowledge of it was the greater. ! to be played in shoes. But nothing, they 
They loved it too much to know it perfectly ; j declared, afflicted them so much as when the 
they knew it well enough to prize the good, j women, in rehearsing, stuck their hands into 
and to discard the bad. But their inclina- j the folds of their gowns, 
tion being so powerful, they could tolerate the 1 By the persuasion of our friends another very 
mediocre ; and the glorious joy which they ex- good effect was brought about ; the aCtors all 
perienced from the foretaste and the aftertaste began to learn the use of arms. Since mili- 
of excellence surpassed expression. The me- tary parts occur so frequently, said they, can 
chanical department gave them pleasure, the j anything look more absurd than men with- 
intelleCtual charmed them ; and so strong was I out the smallest particle of discipline, troll- 
their susceptibility that even a discontinuous ing about the stage in captains’ and majors’ 
rehearsal afforded them a species of illusion, uniforms? 

Deficiencies appeared in their eyes to fade Wilhelm and Laertes were the first that 
away in distance ; the successful touched them took lessons of a subaltern : they continued 
like an object near at hand. In a word, they their practising of fence with the greatest 
were judges such as every artist wishes in his zeal. 

own department. Their favorite movement Such pains did our two amateurs give them- 
was from the side-scenes to the pit, and from selves for perfecting a company, which had so 
the pit to the side-scenes ; their happiest place fortunately come together. They were thus 
was in the wardrobe ; their busiest employ- providing for the future satisfaction of the 
ment was in trying to improve the dress, public, while the public was usually laughing 
position, recitation, gesture of the aCtor; at their taste. People did not know what 
their liveliest conversation was on the effeCt gratitude they owed our friends ; particularly 
produced by him ; their most constant effort for performing one service, the service of fre- 
was to keep him accurate, aCtive and atten- quently impressing on the aCtor the funda- 
tive, to do him service or kindness, and, with- mental point that it was his duty to speak so 
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loud as to be heard. In this simple matter 
they experienced more opposition and repug- 
nance than could have been expedled. Most 
part maintained that they were heard well j 
enough already; some laid the blame upon < 
the building ; others said one could not yell I 
and bellow when one had to speak naturally, - 
secretly or tenderly. ; 

Our two friends having an immeasurable j 
stock of patience, tried every means of un- ] 
doing this delusion, of getting round this 
obstinate self-will. They spared neither argu- : 
ments nor flatteries ; and at last they reached 
their objedfc, being aided not a little by the . 
good example of Wilhelm. By him they ; 
were requested to sit down in the remotest j 
corners of the house; and every time they \ 
did not hear him perfectly, to rap on the j 
bench with a key. He articulated well, spoke 
out in a measured manner, raised his tones ■ 
gradually, and did not overcry himself in the , 
most vehement passages. The rapping of the ! 
key was heard less and less every new re- 
hearsal : by-and-by the rest submitted to the J 
same operation ; and at last it seemed rational 
to hope that the piece would be heard by 
every one in all the nooks of the house. 

From this example we may see how desirous ] 
people are to reach their objedt m their own 
way; what need there often is of enforcing 
on them truths which are self-evident ; and 
how difficult it may be to reduce the man, 
who aims at effecting something, to admit 
the primary conditions under which alone his 
enterprise is possible. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The necessary preparations for scenery and 
dresses, and whatever else was requisite, were 
now proceeding. In regard to certain scenes 
and passages, our friend had whims of his own, 
which Serlo humored, partly in consideration 
of their bargain, partly from conviction, and 
because he hoped by these civilities to gain 
Wilhelm, and to lead him according to his 
own purposes the more implicitly in time to 
come. 

Thus, for example, the King and Queen 
were, at the first audience, to appear sitting 
on the throne with the courtiers at the sides, 
and Hamlet standing undistinguished in the 
crowd. “ Hamlet,” said he, “ must keep him- 
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self quiet; his sable dress will sufficiently 
point him out. He should rather shun re- 
mark than seek it. Not till the audience is 
ended, and the King speaks with him as with 
a son, should he advance and allow the scene 
to take its course.” 

A formidable obstacle still remained, in re- 
gard to the two pictures, which Hamlet so 
passionately refers to in the scene with his 
mother. “We ought,” said Wilhelm, “to 
have both of them visible, at full length, in 
the bottom of the chamber near the main 
door; and the former King must be clad in 
armor, like the Ghost, and hang at the side 
where it enters. I could wish that the figure 
held its right hand in a commanding attitude; 
were somewhat turned away; and as it were 
looked over its shoulder, that so it might per- 
fectly resemble the Ghost at the moment 
when he issues from the door. It will pro- 
duce a great effeCt, when at this instant 
Hamlet looks upon the Gho^t and the Queen 
upon the picture. The stepfather may be 
painted in ro\al ornaments, but not so strik- 
ing.” 

There were several other points of this sort, 
about which we shall perhaps elsewhere have 
opportunity to speak. 

“Are you then inexorably bent on Hamlet’s 
dying at the end?” inquired Serlo. 

“How can I keep him alive,” said Wilhelm, 
“when the whole piece is pressing him to 
death? We have already talked at large on 
1 that matter.” 

“ But the public wishes him to live.” 

“I wall show the public any other com- 
plaisance; but as to this, I cannot. We often 
wish that some gallant useful man, who is dy- 
ing of a chronic disease, might yet live longer. 
The family weep, and conjure the physician, 
but he cannot stay him; and no more than 
this physician can withstand the necessity ot 
nature can we give law to an acknowledged 
necessity of art. It is a false compliance with 
the multitude to raise in them emotions which 
they wish , when these are not emotions which 
they ought, to feel.” 

“ Whoever pays the cash,” said Serlo. “ ma> 
require the ware according to his liking. 

“Doubtless, in some degree,” replied our 
friend; “but a great public should be rever- 
enced, not used as children are, when pedlers 
wish to hook the money from them. Bv pre- 
' senting excellence to the people, you should 
gradually excite in them a taste and feeling 
i for the excellent ; and they will pay their 
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money with double satisfaction when reason 
itself "has nothing to object against this outlay. 
The public you may flatter, as you do a well- 
beloved child, to better, to enlighten it ; not 
as you do a pampered child of quality, to per- 
petuate the error you profit from. 1 ’ 

In this manner various other topics were dis- 
cussed relating to the question : What might 
still be changed m the piece, and what must ( 
of necessity remain untouched? We shall not j 
enter further on those points at present ; but j 
perhaps at some future time we may admit this j 
altered Hamlet itself to such of our readers as 
feel any interest in the subject. 


CHAPTER X. 

The main rehearsal was at length concluded; 
it had lasted very long. Serlo and Wilhelm 
still found much to care for : notwithstanding ( 
all the time which had already been consumed j 
in preparation, some highly necessary matters 
had been left to the very last moment. 

Thus, the pictures of the kings, for instance, 
were not ready ; and the scene between Ham- 
let and his mother, from which so powerful an 
effect was looked for, had a very helpless as- 
pect, as the business stood ; for neither Ghost ; 
nor painted image of him was at present forth- { 
coming. Serlo made a jest of this perplexity : , 
“We should be in a pretty scrape,’ * said he, j 
“ if the Ghost were to decline appearing, and j 
the guard had nothing to fight with but the j 
air, and our prompter were obliged to speak 
the spirit’s part from the side-scenes.” 

“ We will not scare away our strange friend 
by unbelief,” sard Wilhelm : “doubtless at the 
proper season he will come, and astonish us as 
much as the speClators,” 

“Well, certainly,” said Serlo, “I shall be 
a happy man to-morrow night, when once this 
piece is fairly aCted. It costs us more arrange- 
ment than I dreamed of.” 

“But none of you,” exclaimed Philina, 

“ will be happier than I, little as my part dis- 
turbs me. Really, to hear a single subjeCt 
talked of forever and forever, when after all 
there is nothing to come of it, beyond an ex- 
hibition which will be forgotten like so many 
hundred others, this is what I have not patience 
for. In heaven’s name, not so many pros 
and cons / The guests you entertain have al- 
ways something to objeCt against the dinner ; 


nay, if you could hear them talk of it at home, 
they cannot understand how it was possible to 
undergo so sad a business.” 

“ Let me turn your illustration, pretty one, 
to my own advantage,” answered Wilhelm. 
“ Consider how much must be done by art 
and nature, by traffickers and tradesmen, be- 
fore an entertainment can be given. How 
many years the stag must wander m the forest, 
the fish in the river or the sea, before they can 
deserve to grace our table ! And what cares 
and consultations with her cooks and servants 
has the lady of the house submitted to ! Ob- 
serve with what indifference the people swallow 
the production of the distant vintager, the sea- 
man and the vintner, as if it were a thing of 
course. And ought these men to cease from 
laboring, providing and preparing; ought the 
master of the house to cease from purchasing 
and laying up the fruit of their exertions, be- 
cause at last the enjoyment it affords is tran- 
sitory? But no enjoyment can be transitory ; 
the impression which it leaves is permanent ; 
and what is done with diligence and effort 
communicates to the spectator a hidden force, 
of which we cannot say how far its influence 
may reach.” 

“ ’Tis all one to me,” replied Philina; 
“only here again I must observe that you 
men are constantly at variance with your- 
selves. With all this conscientious horror at 
curtailing Shakspeare, you have missed the 
finest thought there was m Hamlet 1” 

“ The finest?” cried our friend. 

“ Certainly the finest,” said Philina ; “ the 
Prince himself takes pleasure in it.” 

“ And it is?” inquired Serlo. 

“If you wore a wig,” replied Philina, “I 
would pluck it very coolly off you ; for I think 
you need to have your understanding opened.” 

The rest began to think what she could 
mean ; the conversation paused. The party 
arose; it was now grown late; they seemed 
about to separate. While they were standing 
in this undetermined mood, Philina all at once 
struck up a song, with a very graceful, pleas- 
ing tune : 

“ Sing me not with such emotion 
How the night so lonesome is ; 

Pretty maids, I’ve got a notion 
It is the reverse of this. 

u For as wife and man are plighted. 

And the better half the wife ; 

So is night to day united, 

Night’s the better half of life. 





14 Can you joy in bustling daytime. 

Day when none can get his will ? 

It is good for work, for haytime, 

For much other it is ill. 

But when, m the nightly glooming, 

Social lamp on table glows, 

Face for faces dear illuming, 

And such jest and joy&nce goes ; 

Kt When the fiery pert young fellow, 

Wont by day to run or ride. 

Whispering now some tale would tell O, — 

All so gentle by your side ; 

** When the nightingale to lovers 
Lovingly her songlet sings. 

Which for exiles and sad rovers 
Like mere woe and wailing rings : 

M With a heart how lightsome feeling 
Do ye count the kindly clock, 

Which, twelve times deliberate pealing, 

Tells yon none to-night shall knock 1 

u Therefore, on all fit occasions, 

Mark it, maidens, what I sing : 

Every day its own vexations. 

And the night its joys will bring/’ 

She made a little courtesy on concluding, 
and Serlo gave a loud “ 3pp!” She scuttled 


off, and left the room with a te-hee of laugh- 
ter. They heard her singing and skipping as 
she went down -stairs. 

Serlo passed into another room ; Wilhelm 
bade Aurelia good-night; but she continued 
looking at him for a few moments, and said : 

u How I dislike that woman ! dislike her 
from my heart, and to her very slightest qual- 
ities! Those brown eyelashes, with her fan 
hair, which our brother thinks so charming, I 
cannot bear to look at; and that scar upon 
her brow has something in it so repulsive, so 
low and base, that I could recoil ten paces 
every time I meet her. She was lately telling 
! as a joke that her father, when she was a child, 

- threw a plate at her head, of which this is the 
| mark. It is well that she is marked in the 
| eyes and brow, that those about her may be 
on their guard. M 

Wilhelm made no answer, and Aurelia went 
on, apparently with greater spleen : 

* ( It is next to impossible to speak a friendly 
or civil word to her, so deeply do I hate her, 
with all her wheedling. Would that we were 
rid of her ! And you too, my friend, have a 
certain complaisance for the creature, a way 
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of acting towards her, that grieves me to the 
soul ; an attention which borders on respedl — 
which, by heaven ! she does not merit/ 1 
“ Whatever she may be,” replied our friend, 
“I owe her thanks. Her upbringing is to 
blame: to her natural character I would do 
justice.” 

“ Charadler ! ” exclaimed Aurelia ; “ and do 
you think such a creature has a character ? 0 
you men! It is so like you! These are the 
women you deserve ! ' ’ 

“My friend, can xou suspedt me?” an- 
swered Wilhelm. “ I will give account of 
every minute I have spent beside her.” 

“Come, come,” replied Aurelia; “it is 
late; we will not quarrel. All like each, and 
each like all ! Good-night, my friend ! Good- 
night, my sparkling bird of Paradise !” 

Wilhelm asked how he had earned this 
title. 

“Another time,” cried she; “another 
time. They say it has no feet, but hovers in 
the air, and lives on ether. That, however, 
is a story, a poetic fi&ion. Good-night! 
Dream sweetly, if you are in luck!” 

She proceeded to her room ; and he, being 
left alone, made haste to his. 

Half angrily he walked along his chamber 
to and fro. The jesting but decided tone of 
Aurelia had hurt him : he felt deeply how un- 
just she was. Could he treat Philina with 
unkindness or ill-nature? She had done no 
evil to him : but for any love to her, he could 
proudly and confidently take his conscience to 
witness that it was not so. 

On the point of beginning to undress, he 
was going forward to his bed to draw aside 
the curtains, when, not without extreme aston- 
ishment, he saw a pair of women’s slippers 
lying on the floor before it. One of them was 
resting on its sole, the other on its edge. They 
were Philina’s slippers ; he recognized them 
but too well. He thought he noticed some 
disorder in the curtains; nay, it seemed as if 
they moved. He stood and looked with un- 
averted eyes. 

A new impulse, which he took for anger, 
cut his breath , after a short pause he recov- ! 
ered, and cried in a firm tone : 

“Come out, Philina! What do you mean 
by this? Where is your sense, your modesty? 
Are we to be the speech of the house to-mor- 
row ?’ ’ 

Nothing stirred. 

“I do not jest,” continued he; “these 
pranks are little to my taste.” 


) No sound. No motion. 

Irritated and determined, he at last went 
forward to the bed and tore the curtains asun- 
der. “Arise,” said he, “if I am not to give 
i you up my room to-night.” 
j With great surprise he found his bed unoc- 
copied ; the sheets and pillows in the sleekest 
rest. He looked around; he searched, and 
searched, but found no traces of the rogue. 
Behind the bed, the stove, the drawers, there 
was nothing to be seen ; he sought with great 
and greater diligence; a spiteful looker-on 
might have believed that he was seeking in the 
hope of finding. 

All thought of sleep was gone. He put the 
slippers on his table; went past it up and 
down; often paused before it; and a wicked 
sprite that watched him has asserted that our 
friend employed himself for several hours about 
these dainty little shoes; that he viewed them 
with a certain interest; that he handled them 



and played with them: and it was not till 
towards morning that he threw himself on the 
bed, without undressing, where he fell asleep 
amidst a world ofe|Cprious fantasies. 
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He was still slumbering, when Serlo entered 
hastily, “ Where are you?” cried he; “ Still 
in bed? Impossible I I want you in the the- 
atre: we have a thousand things to do.” 


CHAPTER XL 

The forenoon and the afternoon fled rapidly 
away. The playhouse was already full; our 
friend hastened to dress. It was not with the 
joy which it had given him when he first es- 
sayed it that he now put on the garb of Ham- 
let: he only dressed himself that he might be 
in readiness. On joining the women in the 
stage-room they unanimously cried that noth- 
ing sat upon him right : the fine feather stood 
awry, the buckle of his belt did not fit ; they 
began to slit, to sew, and piece together. The 
music started. Philina still objected some- 
what to his ruff; Aurelia had much to say 
against his mantle. “ Leave me alone, good 
people,” cried he; “ this negligence will make 
me more like Hamlet.” The women would j 
not let him go, but continued trimming him. j 
The music ceased ; the acting was begun. He j 
looked at himself in the glass ; pressed his hat i 
closer down upon his face, and retouched the 
painting of his cheeks. 

At this instant somebody came rushing in 
and cried, “ The Ghost ! the Ghost !” 

Wilhelm had not once had time all day to 
thmk of the Ghost, and whether it would 
come or not. His anxiety on that head was 
at length removed, and now some strange as- 
sistant was to be expected. The stage- man- 
ager came in, inquiring after various matters : 
Wilhelm had not time to ask about the Ghost ; 
he hastened to present himself before the 
throne, where King and Queen, surrounded 
with their court, were already glancing in all 
the splendors of royalty, and waiting till the 
scene in front of them should be concluded. 
He caught the last words of Horatio, who was 
speaking of the Ghost, in extreme confusion, 
and seemed to have almost forgotten his part. 

The intermediate curtain went aloft, and 
Hamlet saw the crowded house before him. 
Horatio having spoken his address, and been 
dismissed by the King, pressed through to 
Hamlet; and, as if presenting himself to the 
Prince, he said, “ The devil is in harness; he 
has put us all in fright” 

In the meanwhile two men of large stature, 
in white cloaks and capuches, were observed 


standing m the side-scenes. Our friend, in 
the distradlion, embarrassment and hurry of 
the moment, had failed in the first soliloquy ; 
at least such was his own opinion, though loud 
plaudits had attended his exit. Accordingly 
he made his next entrance in no pleasant 
mood, with the dreary wintry feeling of dra- 
matic condemnation. Yet he girded up his 
mind; and spoke that appropriate passage on 
the “rouse and wassel,” the “heavy-headed 
revel” of the Danes, with suitable indifference ; 
he had, like the audience, in thinking of it, 
quite forgotten the Ghost ; and he started in 
real terror when Horatio cried out, “Look, 
my lord, it comes!” He whirled violently 
round ; and the tall noble figure, the low in- 
audible tread, the light movement in the 
heavy-looking armor, made such an impres- 
sion on him that he stood as if transformed to 
stone, and could utter only in a half voice his 
“Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!” 
He glared at the form, drew a deep breathing 
once or twice, and pronounced his address to 
the Ghost in a manner so confused, so broken, 
so constrained, that the highest art could not 
have hit the mark so well. 

His translation of this passage now stood 
him in good stead. He had kept very close to 
the original; in which the arrangement of the 
words appeared to him expressive of a mind 
confounded, terrified and seized with horror: 

“ Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell. 
Be thy Intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee; I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O answer me !” 

A deep effect was visible in the audience. 
The Ghost beckoned; the Prince followed 
him amid the loudest plaudits. 

The scene changed ; and when the two had 
reappeared the Ghost on a sudden stopped 
and turned round; by which means Hamlet 
came to be a little too close upon it. With a 
longing curiosity he looked in at the lowered 
vizor, but, except two deep-lving eyes, and a 
well-formed nose, he could discern nothing. 
Gazing timidly, he stood before the Ghost ; 
but when the first tones issued from the hel- 
met, and a somewhat hoarse yet deep and 
penetrating voice pronounced the words, “I 
am thy father’s spirit,” Wilhelm, shuddering, 
started back some paces, and the audience 
shuddered with him. Each imagined that he 
knew the voice ; Wilhelm thought he noticed 
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in it some resemblance with his father s. 
These strange emotions and remembrances; 
the curiosity he felt about discovering his se- 
cret friend, the anxiety about offending him, 
even the theatric impropriety of coming too 
near him in the present situation, all this at- 
feaed Wilhelm with powerful and conflating 
impulses. During the long speech of the 
Ghost, he changed his place so frequently, he 
seemed so unsettled and perplexed, so atten- 
tive and so absent-minded, that his acting 
caused a universal admiration, as the Spirit j 
caused a universal horror. The latter spoke 
with a feeling of melancholy anger rather than 
of sorrow ; but of an anger spiritual, slow and 
inexhaustible. It was the nns temper of a 
noble soul that is severed from all earthly 
things, and yet devoted to unbounded woe. 
At last he vanished, but in a curious manner; 
for a thin, gray, transparent gauze arose from 
the place of descent like a vapor, spread itself 
over him, and sank along with him. 

Hamlet’s friends now entered and swore 
upon the sword. Old Truepenny, in the 
meantime, was so busy underground that 
wherever they might take their station he was 
sure to call out right beneath them : “ Swear !” 
and they started, as if the soil had taken fire 
below them, and hastened to another spot. 
On each of these occasions, too, a little flame 
pierced through at the place where they were 
standing. The whole produced on the spec- 
tators a profound impression. 

After this the piece proceeded calmly on its 
course : nothing failed, all prospered ; the 
audience manifested their contentment, and 
the adlors seemed to rise in heart and spirits 
every scene. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The curtain fell; and rapturous applauses 
sounded out of every corner of the house. 
The four princely corpses sprang aloft and 
embraced each other. Polonius and£)phelia 
likewise issued from their graves, and listened 
with extreme satisfaction, as Horatio, who 
had stepped before the curtain to announce 
the following piece, was welcomed with the 
most thundering plaudits. The people would 
not hear of any other 'play, but violently re- 
quired the repetition of the present. 

“ We have won,” cried Serlo; “and so not 
another reasonable word this night ! Every- J 
thing depends on the first impression; we j 


should never take it ill of any adtor that, on 
occasion of his first appearance, he is provi- 
dent and even self-willed.” 

The box-keeper came and delivered him a 
heavy sum. “ We have made a good begin- 
ning,” cried the manager, “ and prejudice 
itself will now be on our side. But where is 
the supper that you promised us ? To-night 
we may be allowed to relish it a little.” 

It had been agreed that all the party were 
to stay together in their stage -dresses, and 
enjoy a little feast among themselves. Wil- 
helm had engaged to have the place in readi- 
ness, and Frau Melina to provide the victuals. 

A room, which commonly was occupied by 
scene-painters, had accordingly been polished 
up as well as possible ; our friends had hung 
it round with little decorations; and so decked 
and trimmed it that it looked half like a gar- 
den, half like a colonnade. On entering it, 
the company were dazzled with the glitter of 
a multitude of lights, which, across the vapors 
of the sweetest and most copious perfumes, 
spread a stately splendor over a well-decorated 
and well-furnished table. These preparations 
were hailed with joyful interjections by the 
party: all took their places with a certain 
genuine dignity ; it seemed as if some royal 
family had met together in the Kingdom of 
the Shades. Wilhelm sat between Aurelia 
and the Frau Melina ; Serlo between Philina 
and Elmira; nobody was discontented with 
himself or with his place. 

Our two theatric amateurs, who had from 
the first been present, now increased the pleas- 
ure of the meeting. While the exhibition was 
proceeding, they had several times stepped 
round, and come upon the stage, expressing, 
in the warmest terms, the delight which they 
and the audience felt. They now descended 
to particulars ; and each was richly rewarded 
for his efforts. 

With boundless animation the company ex- 
tolled man after man and passage after passage. 
To the prompter, who had modestly sat down 
at the bottom of the table, they gave a liberal 
commendation for his rugged Pyrrhus; the 
fencing of Hamlet and Laertes was beyond 
all praise ; Ophelia’s mourning had been in- 
expressibly exalted and affediing ; of Polonius 
they would not trust themselves to speak. 

Every individual present heard himself 
commended through the rest and by them ; 
nor was the absent Ghost defrauded of his 
share of praise and admiration. He had 
played the part, it was asserted, with a very 
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happy voice, and in a lofty style; bat what 
surprised them most was the information which 
he seemed to have about their own affairs. He 
entirely resembled the painted figure, as if he 
had sat to the painter of it ; and the two ama- 
teurs described, in glowing language, how 
awful it had looked when the Spirit entered 
near the picture and stepped across before his 
own image. Truth and error, they declared, 
had been commingled in the strangest man- 
ner ; they had felt as if the Queen really did 
not see the Ghost. And Frau Melina was es- 
pecially commended, because on this occa- 
sion she had gazed upwards at the pidlure, 
while Hamlet was pointing downwards at the 
Spectre. 

Inquiry was now made how the apparition 
could have entered. The stage-manager re- 
ported that a back door, usually blocked up 
by decorations, had that evening, as the 
Gothic hall was occupied, been opened ; that 
two large figures in white cloaks and hoods, 
one of whom was not to be distinguished from 
the other, had entered by this passage ; and 
by the same, it was likely, they had issued 
wben the third a<5t was over. 

Serlo praised the Ghost for one merit ; that 
he had not whined and lamented like a tailor; 
nay, to animate his son, had even introduced 
a passage at the end, which more beseemed 
such a hero. Wilhelm had kept it in memory ; 
he promised to insert it in his manuscript. 

Amid the pleasures of the entertainment it 
had not been noticed that the children and 
the harper were absent. Ere long they made 
their entrance, and were blithely welcomed 
by the company. * They came in together, 
very strangely decked; Felix was beating a 
triangle, Mignon a tambourine ; the old man 
had his large harp hung round his neck, and 
was playing on it whilst he carried it before 
him. They marched round and round the 
table, and sang a multitude of songs. Eata- 
bles were handed them ; and the guests seemed 
to think they could not do a greater kindness 
to the children than by giving them as much 
sweet wine as they chose to have. For the 
company themselves had not by any means 
negledled a stock of savory flasks, presented 
by the two amateurs, which had arrived that 
evening in baskets. The children tripped I 
about and sang ; Mignon, in particular, was j 
frolicsome beyond all wont. She beat the I 
tambourine with the greatest liveliness and 
grace: now, with her finger pressed against 
the parchment, she hummed across it swiftly 


to and fro ; now rattled on it with her 
knuckles, now with the back of her hand ; 
nay, sometimes, with alternating rhythm, she 
struck it first against her knee and then against 
her head ; and anon twirling it in her hand, 
she made the shells jingle by themselves ; and 
thus, from the simplest instrument, elicited a 
great variety of tones. After she and Felix 
had long rioted about, they sat down upon an 
elbow-chair which was standing empty at the 
table, exadUy opposite to Wilhelm. 

“ Keep out of the chair ! M cried Serlo: t( it 
! is waiting for the Ghost, I think ; and when 
| he comes it will be worse for you.” 
i “ I do not fear him,” answered Mignon: 
j ** if he come, we can rise. He is my uncle, 

! and will not harm me.” To those who did 
I not know that her reputed father had been 
j named the Great Devil this speech was unin- 
! telligible. 

j The party looked at one another ; they were 
more and more confirmed in their suspicion 
I that the manager was in the secret of the 
| Ghost. They talked and tippled, and the 
I girls from time to time cast timid glances to- 
wards the door. 

The children, who, sitting in the great 
j chair, looked from over the table but like 
| puppets in their box, did actually at length 
I start a little drama in the style of Punch. The 
| screeching tone of these people Mignon imi- 
! tated very well ; and Felix and she began to 
1 knock their heads together, and against the 
1 edges of the table, in such a way as only 
wooden puppets could endure. Mignon, in 
! particular, grew frantic with gayety ; the com- 
pany, much as they had laughed at her at 
first, were in fine obliged to curb her. But 
! persuasion was of small avail ; for she now 
1 sprang up, and raved and shook her tambou- 
1 rme, and capered round the table. With her 
j hair flying out behind her, with her head 
! thrown back, and her limbs as it were cast 
j into the air, she seemed like one of those 
[ antique Maenads, whose wild and all but im- 
possible positions still, on classic monuments, 
often strike us with amazement. 

Incited by the talents and the uproar of the 
children, each endeavored to contribute some- 
thing to the entertainment of the night. The 
girls sang several canons; Laertes whistled in 
the manner of a nightingale ; and the Pedant 
gave a symphony piantsstmo upon the Jew’s- 
harp. Meanwhile the youths and damsels, 
who sat near each other, had begun a great 
variety of games ; in which, as the hands often 
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crossed and met, some pairs were favored w ith 
a transient squeeze, the emblem of a hopeful 
kindness. Madam Melina in particular seemed 
scarcely to conceal a decided tenderness for 
Wilhelm. It was late ; and Aureha, perhaps 
the only one retaining self-possession in the 
party, now stood up and signified that it was 
time to go. 

By way of termination, Serlo gave a fire- 
work, or what resembled one ; for he could 
imitate the sound of crackers, rockets and 
firewheels with his mouth, in a style of nearly 
inconceivable correctness. You had only to 
shut your eyes, and the deception was com- 
plete. In the meantime, they had all risen ; 
the men gave their arms to the women to 
escort them home. Wilhelm was walking last | 
with Aurelia. The stage -manager met him on 
the stairs, and said to him : “ Here is the veil ! 
otir Ghost vanished in : it was hanging fixed 
to the place where he sank ; we found it this 
moment/ 1 

“A curious relic!” said our friend, and 
took it with him. 

At this instant his left arm was laid hold 
of, and he felt a smart twinge of pain in it. 
Mignon had hid herself in the place ; she had 
seized him, and bit his arm. She rushed past 
him, down-stairs, and disappeared. 

On reaching the open air almost all of 
them discovered that they had drank too lib- 
erally. They glided asunder without taking 
leave. 

The instant Wilhelm gained his room he 
stripped, and, extinguishing his candle, has- 
tened to bed. Sleep was overpowering him 
without delay, when a noise, that seemed to 
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| issue from behind the stove, aroused him. In 
| the eye of his heated fancy the image of the 
' harnessed King was hovering there: he sat 
i up that he might address the SpeCtre ; but he 
felt himself encircled with soft arms, and his 
mouth was shut with kisses, which he had not 
force to push away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Next morning Wilhelm started up with an 
unpleasant feeling, and found himself alone. 
His head was still dim with the tumult, which 
he had not yet entirely slept off ; and the rec- 
ollection of his nightly visitant disquieted his 
mind. His first suspicion lighted on Philina ; 
but, on second thoughts, he conceived that it 
I could not have been she. He sprang out of 
! bed, and, while putting on his clothes, he 
1 noticed that the door, which commonly he 
| used to bolt, was now ajar ; though whether 
he had shut it on the previous night or not he 
could not recoiled. 

But what surprised him most was the Spirit’s 
veil, which he found lying on his bed. Having 
brought it up with him, he had most probably 
thrown it there himself. It was a gray gauze ; 
on the hem of it he noticed an inscription 
! broidered in dark letters. He unfolded it, 

I and read the words: “ For the first and 
the last time ! Fly, Youth ! Fly !*' He 
was struck with it, and knew not what to 
think or say. 

At this moment Mignon entered with his 
breakfast. The aspeCt of the child astonished 




Wilhelm, we may almost say frightened him. the subject, all of them had grown familiar 
She appeared to have grown taller overnight ; with it ; each could have exchanged his part 
she entered with a stately, noble air ; and with any other. Yet they rehearsed a little 
looked him in the face so earnestly that he here and there, and prepared the new adven- 
could not endure her glances. She did not turers as fully as the hurry would admit. When 
touch him, as at other times, when, for morn- ; the company was breaking up at a pretty late 
ing salutation, she would press his hand, or ; hour, Philina softly whispered Wilhelm as she 
kiss his cheek, his lips, his arm, or shoulder ; ' passed : “I must have my slippers back ; thou 
but having put his things in order she retired 1 wilt not bolt the door ?” These words excited 
in silence. I some perplexity in Wilhelm when he reached 

The appointed time of a first rehearsal now j his chamber: they strengthened the suspicion 
arrived : our friends assembled, all of them j that Philina was the secret visitant : and we 
entirely out of tune from yesterday’s debauch. ; ourselves are forced to coincide with this idea ; 
Wilhelm roused himself as much as possible, particularly as the causes, which awakened in 
that he might not at the very outset violate our friend another and a stranger supposition, 
the principles of diligence, which he had - cannot be disclosed. He kept walking up and 
preached so lately with such emphasis. His j down his chamber m no quiet frame : his door 
practice in the matter helped him through : ' was actually not yet bolted, 
for prad ice and habit must, in every art, fill ! On a sudden Mignon rushed into the room, 
up the voids, which genius and temper in J laid hold of him, and cried: (t Master! save 
their fluctuations will so often leave. 5 the house ! It is on fire !” Wilhelm sprang 

But in the present case our friends had es- ! through the door ; and a strong smoke came 
pecial reason to admit the truth of the remark, ; rushing down upon him from the upj>er story, 
that no one should begin with a festivity any j On the street he heard the cry of fire ; and 
situation that is meant to last, particularly that j the harper, with his instrument in his hand, 
is meant to be a trade, a mode of living. Fes- came down-stairs breathless through the smoke, 
tivities are fit for what is happily concluded : ■ Aurelia hurried out of her chamber, and threw 
at the commencement, they but waste the force j little Felix into Wilhelm’s arms, 
and zeal which should inspire us in the strug- ! “ Save the child ! ,T cried she ; “ and we will 

gle and support us through a long-continued mind the rest.” 

labor. Of all festivities, the marriage-festival J Wilhelm did not look upon the danger as 
appears the most unsuitable : calmness, hu- j so great ; his first thought was to penetrate to 
mility and silent hope befit no ceremony more ' the source of the fire, and try to stifle it be- 
than this. 1 fore it reached a head. He gave Felix to the 

So passed the day, which to Wilhelm seemed J harper ; commanding him to hasten down the 
the most insipid he had ever spent. Instead j stone stairs, which led across a little garden- 
of their accustomed conversation in the even- i vault out into the garden, and to wait with 
ing, the company began to yawn : the interest ; the children in the open air. Mignon took a 
of Hamlet was exhausted ; they rather felt it light to show the way. He begged Aurelia 
disagreeable than otherwise that the piece was , to secure her things there also. He himself 
to be given again next night, Wilhelm showed ' pierced upwards through the smoke ; but it 
the veil which the Royal Dane had left ; it : was in vain that he exposed himself to such 
was to be inferred from this that he would not danger. The flame appeared to issue from a 
come again. Serlo was of that opinion ; he neighboring house ; it had already caught the 
appeared to be deep in the secrets of the wooden floor and staircase : some others, who 
Ghost; but, on the other hand, the inscrip- had hastened to his help, were suffering like 
t ion, 14 Fly, youth 1 Fly 1” seemed inconsistent ! himself from fire and vapor. Yet he kept 
with the rest. How could Serlo be in league ' inciting them ; he called for water ; he con- 
wtth any one whose aim it was to take away jured them to dispute every inch with the 
the finest ador of his troop? flame ; and promised to abide by them to the 

It had now become a matter of necessity last. At this instant Mignon came spring- 
to confer on Boisterous the Ghost’s part, and , ing up, and cried : tc Master! save thy Felix ! 
on the Pedant that of the King. Both de- j The old man is mad! He is killing him.” 
dared that they had studied these sufficiently : i Scarcely knowing what he did, Wilhelm darted 
nor was it wonderful ; for, in such a number ’ down -stairs, and Mignon followed close behind 
of rehearsals, and so copious a treatment of j him. 
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On the last steps, which led into the garden- through the conflagration, who, with singed 
vault, he paused with horror. Some heaps of beard, unwillingly accompanied him. 
firewood branches, and large masses of straw 7 , Wilhelm hastened instantly to seek the chil- 
which had been stowed in the place, were dren. He found them on the threshold of a 
burning with a clear flame ; Felix was lying s summer-house at some distance : Mignon was 
on the ground and screaming ; the harper ! trying every effort to pacify her comrade, 
stood aside holding down his head, and ; Wilhelm took him on his knee ; he questioned 
leaned against the wall. 4< Unhappy creature ! ! him, felt him ; but could obtain no satisfactory 
what is this?” said Wilhelm. The old man j account from either him or Mignon. 
spoke not ; Mignon lifted Felix, and carried Meanwhile the fire had fiercely seized on 
him wnth difficulty to the garden ; w r hile Wil- several houses ; it was now enlightening all 
helm strove to pull the fire asunder and ex- the neighborhood. Wilhelm looked at the 
tmguish it ; but only by his efforts made the child in the red glare of the flames ; he could 
flame more violent. At last he too was forced find no wound, no blood, no hurt of any kind, 
to fly into the garden, with his hair and his He groped over all the little creature’s body ; 
eyelashes burned; tearing the harper with him but it gave no sign of pain ; on the contrary. 
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it by degrees grew calm, and began to wonder much. Wilhelm’s trunk was saved among the 
at the blazing houses, and express its pleasure rest. 

at the spectacle of beams and rafters burning Towards ten o’clock, Serlo called them to 
all in order, like a grand illumination, so beau- rehearse their Hamlet, at least some scenes of 
tifully there. the piece, in which fresh players were to a&. 

Wilhelm thought not of the clothes or goods He had some debates to manage on this point 
he might have lost ; he felt deeply how inesti- with the municipal authorities. The clergy 
mable to him was this pair of human beings required that, after such a visitation of Provi- 
who had just escaped so great a danger. He dence, the playhouse should be shut for some 
pressed little Felix to his heart with a new emo* time; and Serlo on the other hand maintained 
tion ; Mignon too he was about to clasp with that, both for the purpose of repairing the 
joyful tenderness, but she softly avoided this ; damage he had suffered, and of exhilarating 
she took him by the hand and held it fast. the depressed and terrified spirits of the 
“ Master,” said she, — (till the present even- people, nothing could be more in place than 
ing she had hardly ever named him master ; the exhibition of some interesting piece. His 
at first she used to name him sir, and after- opinion in the end prevailed ; and the house 
wards to call him father ) — “ Master ! we have was full. The a6tors played with singular 
escaped an awful danger ; thy Felix was on fire, with more of a passionate freedom than 
the point of death.” at first. The feelings of the audience had 

By many inquiries Wilhelm learned from been heightened by the horrors of the previous 
her at last, that when they came into the ' night, and their appetite for entertainment 
vault, the harper tore the light from her hand, i had been sharpened by the tedium of a wasted 
and set on fire the straw. That he then put I and dissipated day ; every one had more than 
Felix down ; laid his hands with strange ges- j usual susceptibility for what was strange and 
tures on the head of the child, and drew a j moving. Most of them were new spectators, 
knife as if he meant to sacrifice him. That j invited by the fame of the piece ; they could 
she sprang forward and snatched it from him; j not compare the present with the preceding 
that she screamed, and some one from the I evening. Boisterous played altogether in the 
house, who was carrying something down into ! style of the unknown Ghost ; the pedant too 
the garden, came to her help, but must have j had accurately seized the manner of his pre- 
gone away again in the confusion, and left the decessor ; nor was his own woful asped with- 
old man and the child alone. out its use to him ; for it seemed as if, in spite 

Two or even three houses were now flaming of his purple cloak and his ermine collar, 
in a general blaze. Owing to the conflagra- Hamlet were fully justified in calling him a 
tion in the vault, no person had been able to “king of shreds and patches.” 
take shelter in the garden. Wilhelm was dis- Few have ever reached the throne by a path 
tressed about his friends, and in a less degree more singular than his had been. But although 
about his property. Not venturing to quit the the rest, and especially Philma, made sport of 
children, he was forced to sit, and see the mis- his preferment, be himself signified that the 
chief spreading more and more. count, a consummate judge, had at the first 

In this anxious state he passed some hours, glance predicted this and much more of him. 
Felix had fallen asleep on his bosom ; Mignon Philina, on the other hand, recommended low- 
was lying at his side, and holding fast his liness of mind to him ; saying she would now 
hand. The efforts of the people finally sub- and then powder the sleeves of his coat, that 
dued the fire. The burnt houses sank, with he might remember that unhappy night in the 
successive crashes, into heaps ; the morning castle, and wear his crown with meekness, 
was advancing ; the children awoke, and com- 
plained of bitter cold ; even Wilhelm in his 

light dress could scarcely brook the chillness 

of the failing dew. He took the young ones CHAPTER XIV. 

to the rubbish of the prostrate building; 

where, among the ashes and the embers, they Our friends had sought out other lodgings, 
found a very grateful warmth. on the spur of the moment, and were by this 

The opening day colle<Sted, by degrees, means much dispersed. Wilhelm had con- 
the various individuals of the party. All of ceived a liking for the garden-house, where 
them had got away unhurt, no one had lost he had spent the night of the conflagration ; 
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he easily obtained the key, and settled him- 
self there. But, Aurelia being greatly ham- 
pered in her new abode, he was obliged to 
retain little Felix with him. Mignon, indeed, 
would not part with the boy. 

He had placed the children in a neat cham- 
ber on the upper floor : he himself was in the 
lower parlor. The young ones were asleep at 
this time : Wilhelm could not sleep. 

Adjoining the lovely garden, which the full 
moon had just risen to illuminate, the black 
ruins of the fire were visible, and here and 
there a streak of vapor was still mounting 
from them. The air was soft, the night ex- 
tremely beautiful. Philina in issuing from the 
theatre had jogged him with her elbow, and 
whispered something to him which he did not 
understand. He felt perplexed and out of 
humor : he knew not what he should expeCl 
or do. For a day or two Philina had avoided 
him : it was not till to-night that she had given 
him any second signal. Unhappily the doors, 
that he was not to bolt, were now consumed ; 
the slippers had evaporated into smoke. How 
the girl would gain admission to the garden, 
if her aim was such, he knew not. He wished 
she might not come; and yet he longed to 
have some explanation with her. 

But what lay heavier at his heart than this, 
was the fate of the harper, whom, since the 
fire, no one had seen. Wilhelm was afraid 
that in clearing off the rubbish they would 
find him buried under it. Our friend had 
carefully concealed the suspicion which he 
entertained, that it was the harper who had 
fired the house. The old man had been first 
seen as he rushed from the burning and smok- 
ing floor ; and his desperation in the vault ap- 
peared a natural consequence of such a deed. 
Yet, from the inquiry which the magistrates 
had instituted touching the affair, it seemed 
likely that the fire had not originated in the 
house where Wilhelm lived, but had acci- 


Wberesoe’er my steps may lead me, 

Meekly at the door I‘fl stay ; 

Pious hands will come to feed me, 

And I’ll wander on my way. 

Each will feel a touch of gladness. 

When my aged form appears ; 

Each will shed a tear of sadness, 

Though I reck not of his tears. 

So singing, he had reached the garden -door, 
which led into an unfrequented street. Find- 
ing it bolted, he was making an attempt to 
climb the railing, when Wilhelm held him 
i back, and addressed some kindly words to 
him. The old man begged to have the door 
unlocked, declaring that he would and must 
escape. Wilhelm represented to him, that he 
might indeed escape from the garden, but 
could not from the town ; showing, at the 
same time, what suspicions he must needs 
| incur by such a step. But it was in vain : 

| the old man held by his opinion. Our friend, 

| however, would not yield ; and at last he 
! brought him, half by force, into the garden- 
house, in which he locked himself along with 
him. The two carried on a strange conver- 
sation ; which, however, not to our 

readers with repeating unconnected thoughts 
and dolorous emotions, we had rather pass 
in silence than detail at large. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Undetermined what to do with this un- 
happy man, who displayed such indubitable 
symptoms of madness, Wilhelm would have 
been in great perplexity, had not Laertes 
come that very morning, and delivered him 
from his uncertainty. Laertes, as usual, ram- 
bling everywhere about the town, had hap- 
pened, in some coffee-house, to meet with a 
man who, a short time ago, had suffered under 
violent attacks of melancholy. This person, 


dentally been kindled in the third from that, 
and had crept along beneath the roofs before 
it burst into activity. 

Seated in a grove, our friend was meditating 
all these things, when he heard a low footfall 
in a neighboring walk. By the melancholy 
song which arose along with it, he recognized 
the harper. He caught the words of the song 
without difficulty: it turned on the consola- 
tions of a miserable man, conscious of being 
on the borders of insanity. Unhappily our 
friend forgot the whole of it except the last 
verse : 


it appeared, had been intrusted to the care of 
f some country clergyman, who made it his 
peculiar business to attend to people in such 
1 situations. In the present instance, as in 
j many others, his treatment had succeeded: 
he was still in town ; and the friends of the 
patient were showing him the greatest honor, 
Wilhelm hastened to find out this person : 
he disclosed the case to him, and agreed with 
him about the terms. The harper was to be 
brought over to him, under certain pretexts. 
The separation deeply pained our friend ; so 
used was he to see the man beside him, and to 
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hear his spirited and touching strains. The 
hope of soon beholding him recovered, served 
in some degree to moderate this feeling. The 
old man's harp had been destroyed in the 
burning of the house: they purchased him 
another, and gave it him when he departed. 

Mignon’s little wardrobe had in like man- 
ner been consumed. As Wilhelm was about 
providing her with new apparel, Aurelia pro- 
posed that now at last they should dress her 
as a girl. 

“No! no! not at all !” cried Mignon; 
and insisted on it with such earnestness that 
they let her have her way. 

The company had not much leisure for re- 
flexion ; the exhibitions followed close on 
one another. 

Wilhelm often mingled with the audience 
to ascertain their feelings; but he seldom 
heard a criticism of the kind he wished : more , 
frequently the observations which he listened 
to distressed or angered him. Thus, for in- 
stance, shortly after Hamlet had been aXed 
for the first time, a youth was telling, with 
considerable animation, how happy he had , 
been that evening in the play-house. Wil- , 
helm hearkened, and was scandalized to learn j 
that his neighbor had, on that occasion, in 
contempt of those behind him, kept his hat 
on, stubbornly refusing to remove it till the 
piece was done; to which heroical trans- 
aXion he still looked back with great con- 
tentment. 

Another gentleman declared that Wilhelm 
played Laertes very well, but that the aXor 
who had undertaken Hamlet did not seem too 
happy in his part. This permutation was not 
quite unnatural, for Wilhelm and Laertes did 
resemble one another, though in a very dis- 
tant manner. 

A third critic warmly praised his aXing, 
particularly in the scene with his mother ; only 
he regretted much that in this fiery moment a 
white strap had peered out from below the 
Prince’s waistcoat, whereby the illusion had j 
been greatly marred. I 

Meanwhile, in the interior of the company, 
a multitude of alterations were occurring. 
Philina, since the evening subsequent to that 
of the fire, had never given our friend the j 
smallest sign of closer intimacy. She had, as 
it seemed on purpose, hired a remote lodging; j 
she associated with Elmira, and came seldomer 
to Serlo; an arrangement very gratifying to 
Aurelia. Serlo continued still to like her, 
and often visited her quarters, particularly j 


j when he hoped to find Elmira there. One 
j evening he took Wilhelm with him. At their 
! entrance both of them were much surprised to 
| see Philina, in the inner room, sitting in close 
| contaX with a young officer. He wore a red 
j uniform with white pantaloons; but his face 
i being turned away, they could not see it. 
j Philina came into the outer room to meet her 
; visitors, and shut the door behind her. “You 
| surprise me in the middle of a very strange 
adventure,” cried she. 

“It does not appear so strange,” said Serlo: 
“ but let us see this handsome, young, enviable 
gallant. You have us in such training that we 
dare not show any jealousy, however it may be. ” 

“ I must leave you to suspicion for a time,” 
replied Philina, m a jesting tone; “yet I can 
assure you the gallant is a lady of my friends, 
who wishes to remain a few days undiscovered. 
You shall know her history in due season ; 
nay, perhaps you shall even behold the beau- 
tiful spinster in person ; and then most prob- 
ably I shall have need of all my prudence and 
discretion, for it seems too likely that your 
new acquaintance will drive your old friend 
out of favor.” 

Wilhelm stood as if transformed to stone. 
At the first glance the red uniform had re- 
minded him of Mariana ; the figure too was 
hers, the fair hair was hers; only the present 
1 individual seemed to be a little taller. 

! “For heaven’s sake,” cried he, “let us 
j know something more about your friend ; let 
; us see this lady in disguise ! We are now par- 
takers of your secret: we will promise, we will 
swear ; only let us see the lady !” 

“What a fire he is in!” cried Philina: “but 
[ be cool, becalm; for to-day there will nothing 
come of it.” 

“ Let us only know her name !” cried Wil- 
helm. 

; “It were a fine secret then, ’ ’ replied Philina. 

“At least her first name !” 

“If you can guess it, be it so. Three 
guesses I will give you; not a fourth. You 
might lead me through the whole calendar.” 

“Well!” said Wilhelm, “Cecilia, then?” 

“ None of your Cecilias !” 

“ Henrietta?” 

“ Not at all ! Have a care, I pray you ; 
guess better, or your curiosity will have to 
sleep unsatisfied.” 

Wilhelm paused and shivered : he tried to 
speak, but the sound died away within him. 

“ Mariana?’ ’ stammered he at last, 4 4 Mariana! ’ ’ 

“ Bravo !” cried Philina. “ Hit to a hair’s- 
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breadth ! M said she, whirling round upon her 
heel, as she was wont on such occasions. 

Wilhelm could not utter a word ; and Serlo, 
not observing his emotion, urged Phiiina more 
and more to let them in. 

Conceive the astonishment of both, when 
Wilhelm, suddenly and vehemently interrupt- 
ing their raillery, threw himself at Philina’s 
feet, and with an air and tone of the deepest 
passion begged and conjured her: “Let me 
see the stranger,” cried he; “she is mine; 
she is my Mariana ! She for whom I have 
longed all the days of my life; she who is 
still more to me than all the women in this 
world 1 Go in to her at least, and tell her 
that I am here ; that the man is here who 
linked to her his earliest love, and all the 
happiness of his youth. Say that he will 
justify himself, though he left her so un- 
kindly ; he will pray for pardon of her ; and 
will grant her pardon, whatsoever she may 
have done to him ; he will even make no pre- 
tensions further, if he may but see her, if he 
may but see that she is living and in happi- 
ness.” 

Phiiina shook her head, and said : “ Speak 
low ! Do not betray us ! If the lady is in- 
deed your friend, her feelings must be spared ; 
for she does not in the least suspect that you 
are here. Quite a different sort of business 
brings her hither : and you know well enough, 
one had rather see a spe&re than a former 
lover, at an inconvenient time. I will ask 
her, and prepare her; we will then consider 
what is further to be done. To-morrow I 
shall write you a note, saying when you are to 
come, or whether you may come at all. Obey 
me punctually ; for I protest that, without her 


own and my consent, no eye shall see this 
lovely creature. I shall keep my doors better 
bolted; and with axe and crow you surely 
will not visit me. * ’ 

Our friend conjured her, Serlo begged of 
her ; but all in vain : they were obliged to 
yield, and leave the chamber and the house. 

With what feelings Wilhelm passed the 
night is easy to conceive. How slowly the 
hours of the day flowed on, while he sat ex- 
pecting a message from Phiiina, may also be 
imagined. Unhappily he had to play that 
evening : such mental pain he had never en- 
dured. The moment his part was done, he 
hastened to Philina’s house, without inquiring 
whether he had got her leave or not. He 
found her doors bolted : and the people of 
the house informed him that Mademoiselle 
had set out early in the morning, in company 
with a young officer ; that she had talked 
about returning shortly; but they had not 
believed her, she having paid her debts, and 
taken everything along with her. 

This intelligence drove Wilhelm almost 
frantic. He hastened to Laertes, that he 
might take measures for pursuing her, and, 
cost what it would, for attaining certainty 
regarding her attendant. Laertes, however, 
represented to him the imprudence of such 
passion and credulity. “ I dare wager, after 
all,” said he, “that it is no one else but 
Friedrich. The boy is of a high family, I 
know ; he is madly in love with Phiiina ; it is 
likely he has cozened from his friends a fresh 
supply of money, so that he can once more 
live with her in peace for a while.” 

These considerations, though they did not 
quite convince our friend, sufficed to make 
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him waver. Laertes showed him how improb- j tone and spirit of the whole, the latter faith- 
able the story was, with which Pbilina had | fully elaborating the separate passages, a laud- 
amused them ; reminded him how well the j able ardor likewise inspired the adlors, and 
stranger’s hair and figure answered Friedrich ; J the public took a lively interest in their con- 
that with the start of him by twelve hours, cerns. 

they could not easily be overtaken ; and what ; “We are on the right path,” said Serlo 
was more than ail, that Serlo could not do j once; “if we can continue thus, the public 
without him at the theatre. j too will soon be on it. Men are easily aston- 

By so many reasons, Wilhelm was at last J ished and misled by wild and barbarous exhi- 
persuaded to postpone the execution of his J bitions; yet lay before them anything rational 
projedt. That night Laertes got an adtive j and polished, in an interesting manner, and 
man, to whom they gave the charge of fob doubt not they will catch at it. 
lowing the runaways. It was a steady person, J “What forms the chief defedt of our Ger- 
who had often officiated as courier and guide man theatre, what prevents both actor and 
to travelling parties, and was at present with- ; spedfator from obtaining proper views, is the 
out employment. They gave him money, they vague and variegated nature of the objedts 
informed him of the whole affair ; instrudhng it contains. You nowhere find a barrier on 
him to seek and overtake the fugitives, to keep , which to prop your judgment. In my opinion, 
them in his eye, and instantly to send in tel 1 i- it is far from an advantage to us that we have 
gence to Wilhelm, where and how he found expanded our stage into as it were a boundless 
them. That very hour he mounted horse, arena for the whole of nature: yet neither 
pursuing this ambiguous pair; by which ex- manager nor adtor need attempt contracting 
ertions Wilhelm was, in some degree at least, it until the taste of the nation shall itself 
composed. mark out the proper circle. Every good 

society submits to certain conditions and re- 
“™ stridtions; so also must every good theatre. 

Certain manners, certain modes of speech, 
CHAPTER XVI. certain objects and fashions of proceeding, 

must altogether be excluded. You do not 
The departure of Philina did not make a grow poorer by limiting your household ex- 
deep sensation, either in the theatre or in the penditure.” 

public. She never was in earnest with any- On these points our friends were more or 
thing; the women universally detested her; less accordant or at variance. The majority, 
the men were desirous to see her rather off with Wilhelm at their head, were for the Eng- 
than on the boards. Thus her fine, and for lish theatre; Serlo and a few others for the 
the stage even happy talents were of no avail French. 

to her. The other members of the company It was also settled, that in vacant hours, of 
took greater labor on them to supply her place ; which unhappily an aCtor has too many, they 
the Frau Melina, in particular, was much dis- should in company peruse the finest plays in 
tinguished by her diligence and zeal. She both these languages; examining what parts 
noted down, as formerly, the principles of j of them seemed best and worthiest of imita- 
Wilhelm ; she guided herself according to his ■ tion. They accordingly commenced with 
theory and his example; there was of late a some French pieces. On these occasions, it 
something in her nature that rendered her was soon observed, Aurelia went away when - 
more interesting. She soon acquired an accu- ever they began to read. At first they sup- 
rate mode of playing; she attained the nat- posed she had been sick; Wilhelm once ques- 
ural tone of conversation altogether, that of tioned her about it. 

keen emotion she attained in some degree. “I would not assist at such a reading,” said 
She contrived, moreover, to adapt herself to j she: “for how could I hear and judge, when 
Serlo’s humors; she took pains in singing for j my heart was torn in pieces? I hate the 
his pleasure, and succeeded in that matter French language from the bottom of my 
moderately well. soul.” 

By the accession of some other players, the “How can you be hostile to a language,” 
company was rendered more complete; and cried our friend, “to which we Germans are 
while Wilhelm and Serlo were busied each in indebted for the greater part of our accom- 
his degree, the former insisting on the general plishments ; to which we must become in- 
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debted still more, if our natural qualities are 
ever to assume their proper form?’ 7 

“It is no prejudice!” replied Aurelia: “a 
painful impression, a hated recollection of my 
faithless friend has robbed me of all enjoyment 
in that beautiful and cultivated tongue. How 
I hate it now with my whole strength and heart ! 
During the period of our kindliest connection 1 
he wrote in German, and what genuine, power- i 
ful, cordial German ! It was not till he wanted ; 
to get rid of me that he began seriously to ! 
write in French. I marked, I felt what he 
meant. What he would have blushed to utter 
in his mother-tongue, he could by this means 
write with a quiet conscience. It is the lan- 
guage of reservations, equivocations and lies ; 
it is a perfidious language. Heaven be praised ! 

I cannot find another word to express this per - j 
fide of theirs in all its compass. Our poor 
treuios , the faithless of the English, are inno- 
cent as babes beside it. Perfide means faith- 
less with pleasure, with insolence and malice. 
How enviable is the culture of a nation that 
can figure out so many shades of meaning by 
a single word ! French is exaCtly the lan- 
guage of the world ; worthy to become the 
universal language, that all may have it in 
their power to cheat, and cozen, and betray 
each other ! His French letters were always 
smooth and pleasant, while you read them. 

If you chose to believe it, they sounded 
warmly, even passionately; but if you ex- 
amined narrowly, they were but phrases, 
accursed phrases! He has spoiled my feeling 
to the whole language, to French literature, 
even to the beautiful delicious expressions of 
noble souls which may be found in it. I 
shudder when a French word is spoken in my 
hearing.” 

In such terms, she could for hours continue 
to give utterance to her chagrin, interrupting 
or disturbing every other kind of conversa- 
tion. Sooner or later, Serlo used to put an 
end to such peevish lamentations by some bit- 
ter sally; but, by this means, commonly the 
talk for the evening was destroyed. 

In all provinces of life, it is unhappily the i 
case, that whatever is to be accomplished by i 
a number of co-operating men and circum- | 
stances, cannot long continue perfeCt. Of an ! 
adting company as well as of a kingdom, of a j 
circle of friends as well as of an army, you j 
may commonly seleft the moment when it | 
may be said that all was standing on the high- j 
est pinnacle of harmony, perfeaion, content- j 
ment and activity. But alterations will ere t 
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long occur : the individuals that compose the 
body often change; new members are added; 
the persons are no longer suited to the circum- 
stances, or the circumstances to the persons; 
what was formerly united quickly falls asunder. 
Thus it was with Serlo* s company. For a time 
you might have called it as complete as any 
German company could ever boast of being. 
Most of the aCtors occupied their proper places j 
all had enough to do, and all did it willingly. 
Their private personal condition was not bad ; 
and each appeared to promise great things in 
his art, for each commenced with animation 
and alacrity. But it soon became apparent 
that a part of them were mere automatons, 
who could not reach beyond what was attain- 
able without the aid of feeling. Nor was it f 
long till grudgings and envyings arose among 
them, such as commonly obstruct every good 
arrangement, and easily distort and tear in 
pieces everything that reasonable and thinking 
rnen would wish to keep united. 

The departure of Philina was not quite so 
insignificant as it had at first appeared. She 
had always skilfully contrived to entertain the 
manager, and keep the others in good humor. 
She had endured Aurelia’s violence with amaz- 
ing patience ; and her dearest task had been 
to flatter Wilhelm. Thus she was, in some 
respeCts, a bond of union for the whole : the 
loss of her was quickly felt. 

Serlo could not live without some little pas- 
sion of the love sort. Elmira was of late 
grown up, we might almost say grown beauti- 
ful ; for some time she had been attracting his 
attention, and Philina, with her usual dexter- 
ity, had favored this attachment so soon as 
she observed it. “We should train ourselves 
in time,” she would say, “to the business of 
procuress; nothing else remains for us when 
we are old.” Serlo and Elmira had by this 
means so approximated to each other, that, 
shortly after the departure of Philina, both 
v ere of a mind ; and their small romance was 
rendered doubly interesting, as they had to 
hide it sedulously from the father; Old Bois- 
terous not understanding jokes of that des- 
cription. Elmira’s sister had been admitted 
to the secret; and Serlo was in consequence 
obliged to overlook a multitude of things in 
both of them. One of their worst habits was 
an excessive love of junketing, nay, if you 
will, an intolerable gluttony. In this respect 
they altogether differed from Philina, to whom 
it gave a new tint of loveliness, that she seemed 
as it were to live on air; eating very little; 





and for drink, merely skimming off, with all ! adually for a time had nearly looked ideal, 
imaginable grace, the foam from a glass of ! grew as vulgar in its attributes as any mere 
champagne. 1 itinerating theatre. And unhappily, just as 

Now, however, Serlo, if he meant to please Wilhelm, by his labor, diligence and vigorous 
his doxies, was obliged to join breakfast with efforts, had made himself acquainted with the 
dinner; and with this, by a substantial bever, requisitions of the art, and trained completely 
to connect the supper. But amid gormand- both his person and his habits to comply with 
izing, Serlo entertained another plan, which them, he began to feel, in melancholy hours, 
he longed to have fulfilled. He imagined that that this craft deserved the necessary outlay 
he saw a kind of inclination between Wilhelm of time and talents less than any other. The 
and Aurelia; and he anxiously wished that it ; task was burdensome, the recompense was 
might assume a serious shape. He hoped to j small. He would rather have engaged with 
cast the whole mechanical department of his j any occupation in which, when the period of 
theatrical economy on Wilhelm's shoulders; exertion is past, one can enjoy repose of mind, 
to find in him, as in the former brother, a j than with this, wherein, after undergoing much 
faithful and industrious tool. Already he had, J mechanical drudgery, the aim of one's adlivity 
by degrees, shifted over to him most of the j cannot still be attained but by the strongest 
cares of management : Aurelia kept the strong j effort of thought and emotion. Besides, he 
box; and Serlo once more lived as he had : had to listen to Aurelia's complaints about her 
done of old, entirely according to his humor, brother's wastefulness; he had to misconceive 
Yet there Was a circumstance which vexed him j the winks and nods of Serlo, trying from afar 
in secret, as it did his sister likewise. | to lead him to a marriage with Aurelia. He 

The world has a particular way of adting | had withal to hide his own secret sorrow, 

towards public persons of acknowledged merit: ; which pressed heavy on his heart, because of 
it gradually begins to be indifferent to them ; ; that ambiguous officer, whom he had sent in 
and to favor talents which are new, though j quest of. The messenger returned not, sent 
far inferior; it makes excessive requisitions of , no tidings ; and Wilhelm feared that his 
the former, and accepts of anything with ap- [ Mariana was lost to him a second time, 

probation from the latter. I About this period there occurred a public 

Serlo and Aurelia had opportunity enough , mourning, which obliged our friends to shut 
to meditate on this peculiarity. The strangers, ! their theatre for several weeks. Wilhelm 
especially the young and handsome ones, had ; seized this opportunity to pay a visit to the 
drawn the whole attention and applause upon clergyman with whom the harper had been 
themselves ; and Serlo and his sister, in spite ; placed to board. He found him in a pleasant 
of the most zealous efforts, had in general to district ; and the first thing that he noticed 
make their exits without the welcome sound , in the parsonage, was the old man teaching a 
of clapping hands. It is true, some special , boy to play upon his instrument. The harper 
causes were at work on this occasion. Aure- ,* showed no little joy at sight of Wilhelm ; he 
lia's pride was palpable, and her contempt for ! rose, held out his hand, and said : “ You see, 
the public was known to many. Serlo indeed j I am still good for something in the world ; 
flattered every individual ; but his cutting gibes j permit me to continue; for ray hours are all 
against the whole were often circulated and re- . distributed, and full of business." 
peated. The new members again were not The clergyman saluted Wilhelm very kindly; 
only strangers, unknown and wanting help, and told him that the harper promised well, al- 
but some of them were likewise young and ready giving hopes of a complete recovery, 
amiable; thus all of them found patrons. j Their conversation naturally turned upon 
Ere- long, too, there arose internal discon- J the various modes of treating the insane, 
tents, and many bickerings among the actors, j 44 Except physical derangements," observed 
Scarcely had they noticed that our friend was i the clergyman, “which often place insuper- 
a<5ling as director, when most of them began able difficulties in the way, and in regard to 
to grow the more remiss, the more he strove which I follow the prescriptions of a wise 
to introduce a better order, greater accuracy, physician, the means of curing madness seem 
and chiefly to insist that everything mechanical j to me extremely simple. They are the very 
should be performed in the most strict and means by wl^ch you hinder sane persons from 
regular manner. becoming mad. Awaken their activity ; ac- 

Thus, by-and-by, the whole concern, which custom them to order ; bring them to perceive 
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that they hold their being and their fate in 
common with many millions; that extraordi- 
nary talents, the highest happiness, the deepest 
misery, are but slight variations from the gen- 
eral lot : in this way, no insanity will enter ; 
or, if it has entered, will gradually disappear. 

I have portioned out the old man's hours ; he 
gives lessons to some children on the harp ; 
he works in the garden ; he is already much 
more cheerful. He wishes to enjoy the cab- 
bages he plants ; my son, to whom in case of 
death he has bequeathed his harp, he is ardent 
to instruct, that the boy may be able to make 
use of his inheritance. I have said but little 
to him, as a clergyman, about his wild myste- i 
nous scruples; but a busy life brings on so i 
many incidents, that ere long he must feel 1 
how true it is, that doubt of any kind can be ] 
removed by nothing but activity. I go softly , 
to work; yet if I could get his beard and 
hood removed, I should reckon it a weighty I 
point ; for nothing more exposes us to mad- 1 
ness than distinguishing ourselves from others, j 
and nothing more contributes to maintain our j 
common-sense than living in the universal way j 
with multitudes of men, Alas ! how much j 
there is in education, m our social institu- I 
tions, to prepare us and our children for in- 
sanity !” 

Wilhelm stayed some days with this intelli- 
gent divine ; heard from him many curious 
narratives, not of the insane alone, but of 
persons such as commonly are reckoned wise 
and rational, though they may have peculiar- 
ities which border on insanity. 

The conversation became doubly animated 
on the entrance of the doCtor, with whom it 
was a custom to pay frequent visits to his 
friend the clergyman, and to assist him in his 
labors of humanity. The physician was an 
oldish man, who, though in weak health, had 
spent many years in the pra&ice of the noblest 
virtues. He w'as a strong advocate for country 
life, being himself scarcely able to exist except 
in the open air. Withal he was extremely 
adtive and companionable. For several years 
he had shown a special inclination to make j 
friends with all the country clergymen within 1 
his reach. Such of these as were employed | 
in any useful occupation, he strove by every | 
means to help ; into others, who were still un- I 
settled in their aims, he endeavored to infuse j 
a taste for some profitable species of exertion. 1 
Being at the same time in connexion with a J 
multitude of noblemen, magistrates, judges, | 
he had in the space of twenty years, in secret, | 
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| accomplished much towards the advancement 
! of many branches of husbandry ; he had done 
j his best to put in motion every projedf that 
{ seemed capable of benefiting agriculture, ani- 
! mals or men ; and had thus forwarded im- 
j provement in its truest sense. “For man," 
j he used to say, “ there is but one misfortune ; 

: when some idea lays hold of him, which exerts 
, no influence upon adtive life, or still more, 

■ which withdraws him from it. At the present 
| time," continued he on this occasion, “ I have 
| such a case before me ; it concerns a rich and 
| noble couple ; and hitherto has baffled all my 
skill. The affair belongs in part to your de- 
partment, worthy pastor, and your friend here 
will forbear to mention it again. 

“ In the absence of a certain nobleman, 
some persons of the house, in a frolic not en- 
tirely commendable, disguised a young man 
in the master's clothes. The lady was to be 
imposed upon by this deception; and although 
it was described to me as nothing but a joke, 
I am much afraid the purpose of it was to lead 
this noble and most amiable lady from the 
path of honor. Her husband, however, un- 
expectedly returns; he enters his chamber; 
thinks he sees his spirit; and from that time 
falls into a melancholy temper, firmly believ- 
ing that his death is near, 
i “He has now abandoned himself to men 
j who pamper him with religious ideas ; and I 
I see not how he is to be prevented from going 
! among the Hermhuthers with his lady ; and, 

| as he has no children, from depriving his re- 
i lations of the chief part of his fortune." 

“With his lady?" cried our friend, in great 
agitation ; for this story had affrighted him 
extremely. 

“And alas!" replied the doCtor, who re- 
garded Wilhelm’s exclamation only as the 
voice of common sympathy ; “ this lady is 
herself possessed w ith a deeper sorrow, which 
renders a removal from the world desirable to 
her also. The same young man was taking 
leave of her: she was not circumspect enough 
to hide a nascent inclination towards him; 
the youth grew bolder, clasped her in his arms, 
and pressed a large portrait of her husband, 
which was set with diamonds, forcibly against 
her breast. She felt a sharp pain, which 
gradually went off, leaving first a little red- 
ness, then no trace at all. As a man, I am 
convinced that she has nothing further to re- 
proach herself with in this affair ; as a physi- 
cian, I am certain that this pressure could not 
have the smallest ill effeCt. Yet she will not 





be persuaded that an induration is not taking | In fa<3, they found her worse than they ex- 
place in the part; and if you try to overcome 1 pe&ed. She was aifiufted with a sort of inter- 
her notion by the evidence of feeling, she j mitten t fever, which could the less be mastered, 
maintains, that though the evil is away this as she purposely maintained and aggravated 
moment, it will return the next. She con- * the attacks of it. The stranger was not intro- 
ceives that the disease will end in cancer ; | duced as a physician : he behaved with great 
and thus her youth and loveliness be alto- courteousness and prudence. They conversed 
gether lost to others and herself.” about her situation bodily and mental: her 

“Wretch that I am 1” cried Wilhelm, strik- new friend related many anecdotes of persons 
ing his brow, and rushing from the company who, in spite of lingering disorders, had at- 
into the fields. He had never felt himself in tamed a good old age; adding, that in such 

such a miserable case. cases, nothing could be more injurious than 

The clergyman and the physician were of the intentional recalling of passionate and dis- 
course exceedingly astonished at this singular agreeable emotions. In particular he stated, 
discovery. In the evening all their skill was that for persons laboring under chronic and 
called for, when our friend returned, and, with I partly incurable distempers, he had always 
a circumstantial disclosure of the whole occur- ■ found it a very happy circumstance when they 
rence, uttered the most violent accusations of J chanced to entertain and cherish in their 
himself. Both took interest in him; both felt ■ minds true feelings of religion. This he sig- 

a real concern about his general condition, I nified in the most unobtrusive manner ; as it 

particularly as he painted it in the gloomy J were historically; promising Aurelia at the 
colors which arose from the humor of the same time the reading of a very interesting 
moment. manuscript, which he said he had received 

Next day the physician, without much en- from the hands of an excellent lady of his 
treaty, was prevailed upon to accompany him friends, who was now deceased. “To me,” 
in his return ; both that he might bear him he said, “ it is of uncommon value ; and I 
company, and that he might, if possible, do j shall trust you even with the original. No- 
something for Aurelia, whom our friend had j thing but the title is in my handwriting : I 
left in rather dangerous circumstances. 1 have called it, “Confessions of a Fair Saint.” 

4 — 63 
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Touching the medical and dietetic treat- 
ment of the racked and hapless patient, he 
also left his best advice with Wilhelm. He 
then departed ; promising to write ; and, if 
possible, to come again in person. 

Meanwhile, in Wilhelm’s absence, there had 
changes been preparing such as he was not 
aware of. During his diredtorship our friend 
had managed all things with a certain liber- 
ality and freedom ; looking chiefly at the main 
result. Whatever was required for dresses, 
decorations and the like, he had usually pro- 
vided m a plentiful and handsome style ; and 
for securing the co-operation of his people, he 
had flattered their self-mterest, since he could 
not reach them by nobler motives. In this 
he felt his conduct justified the more, as Serlo 
for his own part never aimed at being a stridt 
economist; but liked to hear the beauty of his 
theatre commended ; and was contented, if 
Aurelia, who conduced the domestic matters, 
on defraying all expenses, signified that she 
was free from debt, and could besides afford 
the necessary sums for clearing off such scores 
as Serlo in the interim, by lavish kindness to 
his mistresses or otherwise, might have in- 
curred. 

Melina, who was charged with managing 
the wardrobe, had all the while been silently 
considering these things, with the cold spite- 
ful temper peculiar to him. On occasion of 
our friend’s departure, and Aurelia’s increas- 
ing sickness, he contrived to signify to Serlo 
that more money might be raised and less ex- 
pended ; and consequently something be laid 
up, or atr least a merrier life be led. Serlo 
hearkened gladly to such allegations, and 
Melina risked the exhibition of his plan. 

“ I will not say,” continued he, “ that any 
of your adlors has at present too much salary; 
they are meritorious people, they would find a 
welcome anywhere ; but for the income which 
they bring us in they have too much. My 
projedl would be, to set up an opera : and as 
to what concerns the playhouse, I may be al- 
lowed to say it, you are the person for main- 
taining that establishment upon your single 
strength. Observe how at present your merits 
are negledled ; and justice is refused you, not 
because your fellow adtors are excellent, but 
merely good. 

“ Come out alone, as used to be the case ; 
endeavor to attradl around you middling, I 
will even say inferior people, for a slender 
salary; regale the public with mechanical dis- 
plays, as you can so cleverly do ; apply your 


remaining means to the opera which I am 
talking of; and you will quickly see, that 
with the same labor and expense, you will 
give greater satisfa&ion, while you draw in* 
comparably more money than at present.” 

These observations were so flattering to 
Serlo, that they could not fail to make some 
impression on him. He readily admitted, 
that, loving music as he did, he had long 
wished for some arrangement such as this: 
though he could not but perceive that the 
public taste would thus be still more widely 
led astray ; and that with such a mongrel 
theatre, not properly an opera, not properly 
a playhouse, any residue of true feeling for 
regular and perfect works of art must shortly 
disappear. 

Melina ridiculed, in terms more plain than 
delicate, our friend’s pedantic notions in this 
matter, and his vain attempts to form the 
public mind, instead of being formed by it. 
Serlo and he at last agreed, with full convic- 
tion, that the sole concern was how to gather 
money, and grow rich, or live a joyous life ; 
and they scarcely concealed their wish to be 
delivered from those persons who at present 
hindered them. Melina took occasion to 
lament Aurelia’s weak health, and the speedy 
end which it threatened ; thinking all the 
while diredtly the reverse. Serlo affedted to 
regret that Wilhelm could not sing ; thus sig- 
nifying that his presence was by no means in- 
dispensable. Melina then came forward with 
a whole catalogue of savings, which, he said, 
might be effected ; and Serlo saw in him his 
brother-in-law replaced threefold. Both of 
them felt w r ell that secrecy was necessary in 
the matter ; but this mutual obligation only 
joined them closer in their interests. They 
failed not to converse together privately on 
everything that happened; to blame what- 
ever Wilhelm or Aurelia undertook; and to 
elaborate their own projedt, and prepare it 
more and more for execution. 

Silent as they both might be about their 
plan, little as their w r ords betrayed them, in 
their condudf they were not so politic as con- 
stantly to hide their purposes. Melina now 
opposed our friend in many points that lay 
wdthin the province of the latter ; and Serlo, 
who had never adted lovingly to his sister, 
seemed to grow more bitter, the more her 
sickness deepened, the more her passionate 
and variable humors would have needed tol- 
eration. 

About this period they took up the “ Emilie 
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Galotti ” of Lessing. The parts were very j sex; why courtiers and soldiers catch it more 
happily distributed and filled; within the ! easily than other men.” 
narrow circle of this tragedy, the company i Wilhelm now despaired of doing justice to 
found room for showing all the complex his part; but Serlo aided and encouraged him; 
riches of their adling. Serlo in the charac- j communicated the acutest observations on de- 
ter of Marinelli was altogether in his place ; tached points ; and furnished him so well, 
Odoardo was very well exhibited ; Madam j that on the exhibition of the piece, the public 
Melina played the Mother with considerable j reckoned him a very proper Prince, 
skill ; Elmira gained distin&ion as Emilie ; - Serlo had engaged to give him, when the 
Laertes made a stately Appiani ; and Wil- , play was over, such remarks as might occur 
helm had bestowed the study of some months ; upon his acting ; a disagreeable contention 
upon the Prince’s part. On this occasion, j with Aurelia prevented any conversation of 
both internally and with Aurelia and Serlo, ! that kind. Aurelia had a<5ied the charadter 
he had often come upon this question : What of Orsina in such a style as few have ever 
is the distinction between a noble and a well- j done. She was well acquainted with the part, 
bred manner ; and how far must the former and during the rehearsals she had treated it 
be included in the latter, though the latter is indifferently; but in the exhibition of the 
not in the former ? , piece she had opened as it were all the sluices 

Serlo, who himself in Marinelli had to aCt j of her personal sorrow; and the character was 
the courtier accurately, without caricature, af- { represented so as never poet in the first glow 
forded him some valuable thoughts on this, i of invention could have figured it. Abound- 
« A well-bred carriage,” he would sav, “is ; less applause rewarded her pain ful efforts ; but 
difficult to imitate; for in strictness it is nega- her friends, on visiting her when the play was 
tive; and it implies a long-continued previous I finished, found her half fainting in her chair, 
training. You are not required to exhibit in | Serlo had already signified his anger at her 
your manner anything that specially betokens ; overcharged aCting, as he called it ; at this 
dignity ; for, by this means, you are like to j disclosure of her inmost heart before the pub- 
run into formality and haughtiness ; you are ! lie, to many individuals of which the history 
rather to avoid whatever is undignified and ( of her fatal passion was more or less corn- 
vulgar, You are never to forget yourself; are j pletely known. He had spoken bitterly and 
to keep a constant watch upon yourself and I fiercely; grinding with his teeth and stamping 
others ; to forgive nothing that is faulty in j with his feet, as was his custom when enraged, 
your own conduct, in that of others neither j “Never mind her,” cried he, when he saw 
to forgive too little nor too much. Nothing ' her in the chair, surrounded by the rest; “she 
must appear to touch you, nothing to agitate: j will go upon the stage stark naked one of these 
you must never overhaste yourself, must ever j days, and then the approbation will be per- 
keep yourself composed, retaining still an < fe6t.” 

outward calmness, whatever storms may rage “Ungrateful, inhuman man!” exclaimed 
within. The noble character at certain mo- ; she; “soon shall I be carried naked to the 
ments may resign himself to his emotions; place where approbation or disapprobation 
the well-bred never. The latter is like a man can no longer reach our ears!” With these 
dressed out in fair and spotless clothes: he j words she started up and hastened to the door, 
will not lean on anything ; every person will J The maid had not yet brought her mantle ; 
beware of rubbing on him. He distinguishes the sedan was not in waiting ; it had been 
himself from others, yet he may not stand | raining lately ; a cold, raw wind was blowing 
apart ; for as in all arts, so in this, the hardest through the streets. They endeavored to 
must at length be done with ease : the well- : persuade her to remain, for she was very 
bred man of rank, in spite of every separa- , warm, But in vain; she purposely walked 
tion, always seems united with the people slow ; she praised the coolness, seemed to in- 
round him ; he is never to be stiff or uncom- < hale it with peculiar eagerness. No sooner 
plying ; he is always to appear the first, and was she home than she became so hoarse that 
never to insist on so appearing. t she could hardly speak a word ; she did not 

u It is clear, then, that to seem well-bred, j mention that there was a total stiffness in her 
a man must actually be so. It is also clear neck and along her back. Shortly afterwards 
why women generally are more expert at a sort of palsy in the tongue came on, so that 
taking up the air of breeding than the other she pronounced one word instead of another. 
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They put her to bed ; by numerous and co- 
pious remedies the evil changed its form, 
but was not mastered. The fever gathered 
strength ; her case was dangerous. 

Next morning she enjoyed a quiet hour. 
She sent for Wilhelm and delivered him a 
letter. “This sheet,” said she, “has long 
been waiting for the present moment. I feel 
that my end is drawing nigh ; promise me that 
you yourself will take this paper ; that by a 
word or two you will avenge my sorrows on 
the faithless man. He is not void of feeling; 
my death will pain him for a moment.” 

Wilhelm took the letter, still endeavoring 


to console her and to drive away the thought 
of death. 

“No,” said she; “do not deprive me of 
my nearest hope. I have waited for him 
long; I will joyfully clasp him when he 
comes.” 

Shortly after this the manuscript arrived 
which the physician had engaged to send her. 
She called for Wilhelm; made him read it to 
her. The effedl which it produced upon her 
the reader will be better able to appreciate 
after looking at the following Book. The 
violent and stubborn temper of our poor Au- 
relia was mollified by hearing it. She took 




b&ck the letter, and wrote another, as it seemed 
in a meeker tone; charging Wilhelm at the 
same time to console her friend, if he should 
be distressed about her deaths to assure him 
that she had forgiven him, and wished him 
every kind of happiness. 

From this time she was very quiet, and ap- 
peared to occupy herself with but a few ideas, 
which she endeavored to extract and appro- 
priate from the manuscript, out of which she 
frequently made Wilhelm read to her. The 
decay of her strength was not perceptible; 
nor had Wilhelm been anticipating the event, 
when one morning as he went to visit her he 
found that she was dead. 

Entertaining such respeft for her as he had 
done, and accustomed as he was to live in her 
society, the loss of her affected him with no ! 
common sorrow. She was the only person ! 
that had truly wished him well; the coldness ■ 
of Serlo he had felt of late but too keenly. He 
hastened therefore to perform the service she 
had intrusted to him ; he wished to be absent 
for a time. 

On the other hand, this journey was exceed- 
ingly convenient for Melina; in the course of 
his extensive correspondence he had lately 
entered upon terms with a male and female 
singer, who, it was intended, should, by their 
performances in interludes, prepare the public 
for his future opera. The loss of Aurelia, and 
Wilhelm’s absence, were to be supplied in this 
manner; and our friend was satisfied with 
anything that could facilitate his setting out. 

He had formed within himself a singular 
idea of the importance of his errand. The 
death of his unhappy friend had moved him 
deeply; dfid having seen her pass so early 
from the scene, he could not but be hostilely 
inclined against the man who had abridged 
her life and made that shortened term so full 
of woe. 

Notwithstanding the last mild words of the 
dying woman, he resolved that, on delivering 
his letter, he would pass a stria sentence on 
her faithless friend; and not wishing to de- 
pend upon the temper of the moment, he 
studied an address, which in the course of 


preparation became more pathetic than just. 
Having fully convinced himself of the good 
composition of his essay, he began committing 
it to memory, and at the same time making 
ready for departure. Mignon was present a! 
he packed his articles; she asked him whether 
he intended travelling south or north; and 

!?™ g that . was ‘he latter, she replied, 
then I will wait here for thee.” She 
begged of him the pearl necklace which had 
once been Mariana’s. He could not refuse 
to gratify the dear little creature, and he gave 
it her; the neckerchief she had already. On 
the other hand, she put the veil of Hamlet’s 
Ohost into his travelling bag, though he told 
l ner it could not be of any service to him. 

| Melina took upon him the diredlorship ; 
i his wife engaged to keep a mother’s eve upon 
the chddren, whom Wilhelm parted With un- 
willingly. Felix was very merry at the setting 
out, and when asked what pretty thing he 
wished to have brought back for him, he said, 
“Hark you! bring me a papa!” Mignon 
seized the traveller’s hand ; then, standing on 
her tiptoes, she pressed a warm and cordial, 
though not a tender kiss upon his bps, and 
cried, “Master! forget us not, and come 
soon back.” 

And so we leave our friend, entering on his 
journey, amid a thousand different thoughts 
and feelings, and here subjoin, by way of 
close, a little poem, which Mignon had recited 
once or twice with great expressiveness, and 
which the hurry of so many singular occur- 
rences prevented us from inserting sooner ; 

Oh. ask me not to speak, I pray thee ! 

It must not be reveal’d, but hid ; 

How gladly would my tongue obey thee. 

Did not the voice of fate forbid ’ 

At his appointed time revolving, 

The sun these shades of night dispels; 

The rock, its rugged breast dissolving. 

Gives up to Earth its hidden wells. 

In Friendship’s arms each heart reposes; 

There soul to soul pours out its w oe : 

My lips an oath forever closes. 

My sorrows God alone can know. 




BOOK VI. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FAIR SAINT. 


T ILL my eighth year I was always a healthy 
child ; but of that period I can recoiled 
no more than of the day when I was born. 
About the beginning of my eighth year I was 
seized with a hemorrhage ; and from that mo- 
ment my soul became all feeling, all memory. 
The smallest circumstances of that accident 
are yet before my eyes, as if they had occurred 
but yesterday. 

During the nine months, which I then spent 
patiently upon a sick bed, it appears to me 
the groundwork of my whole turn of thought 
was laid ; as the first means were then af- 
forded my mind of developing itself in its 
own manner. 

I suffered and I loved ; this was the peculiar 
form of my heart. In the most violent fits of 
coughing, in the depressing pains of fever, I 
lay quiet, like a snail drawn back within its 
house : the moment I obtained a respite I 
wanted to enjoy something pleasant ; and, as 
every other pleasure was denied me, I endeav- 
ored to amuse myself with the innocent de- 
lights of eye and ear. The people brought 
me dolls and picture -books ; and whoever 
would sit by my bed was obliged to tell me 
something. 

From my mother I rejoiced to hear the 
Bible histories : and my father entertained 
me with natural curiosities. He had a very 
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pretty cabinet ; from which he brought me 
first one drawer and then another, as occasion 
served ; showing me the articles, and pointing 
out their properties. Dried plants and inserts, 
with many kinds of anatomical preparations, 
such as human skin, bones, mummies and the 
like, were in succession laid upon the sick-bed 
of the little one; the birds and animals he 
killed in hunting were shown to me before 
they passed into the kitchen: and that the 
Prince of the World might also hiVe a voice 
in this assembly, my aunt related to me love- 
adventures out of fairy tales. All was accepted, 
all took root. There were hours in which I 
vividly conversed with the Invisible Power. 
I can still repeat some verses, which I then 
didlated, and my mother wrote down T 
Often I would tell my father back again 
what I had learned from him. Rarely did I 
take any physic without asking where the 
simples it was made of grew, what look they 
had, what names they bore. Nor had the 
stories of my aunt lighted on stony ground. 
I figured myself out in pretty clothes, and 
met the most delightful princes, who could 
find no peace or rest till they discovered who 
the unknown beauty was. One adventure of 
this kind, with a charming little angel, dressed 
in white, with golden wings, who warmly 
courted me, I dwelt upon so long that my 
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Wilhelm Master's Apprenticeship. 


imagination painted out his form almost to it was owing that with all my love for books 
visibility. I also learned to cook ; for much was to be 

After a year I was pretty well restored to seen in cookery. To cut up a hen, a pig, 
health ; but nothing of the giddiness of child- was quite a feast for me. I used to bring the 
hood remained with me. I could not play 1 entrails to my father, and he talked with me 
with dolls; I longed for beings able to return j about them, as if I had been a student of 
my love. Dogs, cats and birds, of which my anatomy. With suppressed joy, he would 

father kept a great variety, afforded me de- often call me his misfashioned son. 

light : but what would I have given for such ; My twelfth year was now behind me. I 

a creature as my aunt once told me of! It learned French, dancing and drawing; I re- 

was a lamb, which a peasant girl took up and ceived the usual instructions in religion. In 
nourished in. a wood ; but in the guise of this the latter, many thoughts and feelings were 
pretty beast an enchanted prince was hid ; ! awakened ; but nothing properly relating to 
who at length appeared in his native shape, a my own condition. I liked to hear the peo- 
lovely youth, and rewarded his benefactress pie speak of God ; I was proud that I could 
by his hand. Such a lamb I would have given speak on these points better than my equals, 
the world for. I zealously read many books which put me in 

But there was none to be had ; and as every- a condition to talk about religion ; but it 
thing about me went on in such a quite natu- never once struck me to think how matters 
ral manner, I by degrees all but abandoned ' stood with me, whether my soul was formed 
nearly all hopes of such a treasure. Mean- according to these holy precepts, whether it 
while I comforted myself by reading books, was like a glass from which the everlasting 
in which the strangest incidents were set forth, sun could be reflected in its glancing. From 
Among them all, my favorite was the “ Chris- the first, I had presupposed all this, 
tian German Hercules : M that devout love- j My French I learned with eagerness. My 
history was altogether in my way. Whenever i teacher was a clever man. He was not a vain 
anything befell his dear Valiska, and cruel j empiric, not a dry grammarian : he had learn- 
things befell her, he always prayed before has- j ing, he had seen the world. Instru&ing me 
tening to her aid, and the prayers stood there I in language, he satisfied my zeal for know- 
* verbatim . My longing after the Invisible, * ledge in a thousand ways. I loved him so 
which I had always dimly felt, was strength- much that I used to wait his coming with a 
ened by such means: for, in short, it was palpitating heart. Drawing wns not hard for 
ordained that God should also be my con- me : I should have made greater progress had 
Mmt. my teacher possessed head and science; he 

As I grew older, I continued reading, had only hands and practice. 

Heaven knows what, in chaotic order. The Dancing w*as, at first, one of my smallest 
“ Roman Odtavia” was the book I liked be- amusements: my body was too sensitive for 
vond all others. The persecutions of the first it ; I learned it only in the company of my 
Christians, decorated with the charms of a sisters. But our dancing-master took a thought 
romance, awoke the deepest interest in me. of gathering all his scholars, male and female. 

But my mother now began to murmur at and giving them a ball. This event gave 
my constant reading; and to humor her my dancing quite another charm for me. 
father took away my books to-day, but gave Amid a throng of boys and girls, the most 
them back to-morrow. She was wise enough remarkable were two sons of the Marshal of 
tasee that nothing could be done in this way ; i the Court. The younger was of my age. the 
she next insisted merely that my Bible should j other two years older ; they were children of 
be read with equal diligence. To this I was such beauty that, according to the universal 
not disinclined: and I accordingly perused j voice, no one had seen their like. For my 
the sacred volume with a lively interest, j part, scarcely had I noticed them when I lost 
Withal my mother was extremely careful that j sight of all the other crow’d. From that mo- 
no books of a corruptive tendency should j ment I began to dance with care, and to w r ish 
come into my hands: immodest writings I t that I could dance with grace. How came it, 
would, of my own accord, have cast away ; ! on the other hand, that these two boys distin- 
for my princes and my princesses were all ex- j guished me from all the rest? No matter; 
tremely virtuous. 1 before an hour had passed, w r e had become 

To my mother, and my zeal for knowledge, j the wannest friends ; and our little entertain- 
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ment did not end till we had fixed upon the 
time and place where we were next to meet. 
What a joy for me 1 And how charmed was 
I next morning when both of them inquired 
for my health, each in a gallant note, accom- 
panied with a nosegay ! I have never since 
felt as I then did ! Compliment was met by 
compliment; letter answered letter. The 
church and the public walks were grown a 
rendezvous ; our young acquaintances, in all 
their little parties, now invited us together; 
while, at the same time, we were sly enough 
to veil the business from our parents, so that 
they saw no more of it than we thought good. 

Thus had I at once got a pair of lovers. I 
had yet decided upon neither; they both 
pleased me, and we did extremely well to- 
gether. All at once the elder of the two fell 
very sick. I myself had often been sick ; and 
thus I was enabled, by rendering him many 
little dainties and delicacies suited for a sick 
person, to afford some solace to the sufferer. 
His parents thankfully acknowledged my at- 
tention : in compliance with the prayer of 
their beloved son, they invited me, with all 
my sisters, to their house, so soon as he had 
risen from his sick-bed. The tenderness, 
which he displayed on meeting me, was not 
the feeling of a child ; from that day I gave 
the preference to him. He warned me to 
keep our secret from his brother ; but the 
flame could no longer be concealed ; and the 
jealousy of the younger completed our ro- 
mance. He played us a thousand tricks; 
eager to annihilate our joys, he but increased 
the passion he was seeking to destroy. 

At last, then, I had actually found the 
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wished-for Iamb; and this attachment a<Sled 
on me like my sickness; it made me calm, 
and drew me back from noisy pleasures. I 
was solitary, I was moved; and thoughts of 
God again occurred to me. He was again my 
confidant, and I well remember with what 
tears I often prayed for this poor boy, who 
still continued sickly. 

The more childishness there was in this ad- 
venture, the more did it contribute to the 
forming of my heart. Our French teacher 
had now turned us from translating, into daily 
writing him some letter of our own invention. 
I brought my little history to market, shrouded 
in the names of Phyllis and Damon. The 
old man soon saw through it ; and to render 
me communicative praised my labor very 
much. I still waxed bolder; came openly 
out with the affair, adhering even in the mi- 
nute details to truth. I do not now remem- 
ber what the passage was at which he took 
occasion to remark: “How pretty, how nat- 
ural it is! But the good Phyllis had better 
have a care ; the thing may soon grow seri- 
ous/’ 

It vexed me that he did not look upon the 
matter as already serious; and I asked him, 
with an air of pique, what he meant by seri- 
ous. I had not to repeat the question ; he ex- 
plained himself so clearly, that I could scarcely 
hide my terror. Yet, as anger came along 
with it, as I took it ill that he should enter- 
tain such thoughts, I kept myself composed ; 
I tried to justify my nymph; and said with 
glowing cheeks : “ But, sir, Phyllis is an hon- 
orable girl.” 

He was rogue enough to banter me about 



my honorable heroine. While we were speak- 
ing French, he played upon the word honnete, 
and hunted the honorableness of Phyllis over 
all its meanings. I felt the ridicule of this, 
and was extremely puzzled. He, not to 
frighten me, broke off; but afterwards often 
led the conversation to such topics. Plays 
and little histories, such as I was reading and 
translating with him, gave him frequent op- 
portunity to show how feeble a security against 
the calls of inclination our boasted virtue 
was. I no longer contradicted him; but I 
was in secret scandalized; and his remarks 
became a burden to me. 

With my worthy Damon, too, I by degrees 
fell out of all connexion. The chicanery of 
the younger boy destroyed our intercourse. 
Soon after, both these blooming creatures 
died. I lamented sore; however, in a short 
time I forgot. * i 

But Phyllis rapidly increased in stature ; was 
altogether healthy and began to see the world. I 
The hereditary prince now married; and a 
short time after, on his father’s death, began I 
his rule. Court and town were in the live- j 
best motion : my curiosity had copious nour- ! 
lshment. There were plays and balls, with all 
their usual accompaniments; and though my 
parents kept retired as much as possible, they ! 
were obliged to show themselves at court, ! 
where I was of course introduced. Strangers ! 
were pouring in from every side; high com- j 
pany was in every house; even to us some ! 
cavaliers were recommended, others intro- j 
duced ; and at my uncle’s men of every na- 
tion might be met with. j 

My honest mentor still continued, in a mod- j 
est and vet striking way, to warn me ; and I ! 
m secret to take it ill of him. With regard 
to his assertion, that women under every cir- j 
cumstance were weak, I did not feel at all 
convinced; and here perhaps I was in the I 
right, and my mentor in the wrong ; but he i 
spoke so earnestly, that once I grew afraid he 1 
might be right, and said to him, with much j I 
vivacity : « Since the danger is so great, and 1 £ 
the human heart so weak, I will pray to God ; i 
that He may keep me.” 1 j- 

TOs simple answer seemed to please him, t 
for he praised my purpose; but, on mv side, it I s 
was anything but seriously meant. It was, in ! v 
truth, but an empty word; for my feelings i I 
towards the Invisible were almost totally ex- si 
tmgmshed. The hurry and the crowd I lived i 
in, dissipated my attention, and carried me 1 c 
along as m a rapid stream. These were the ! tl 


l ; I 3 iest , > ea ^ of m y life. All day long, to 
, | speak of nothing, to have no solid thought • 

! r , IZl t0 d ? an £ thin S but reveI ‘ such was iny 
’’ employment On my beloved books I never 

0 ! once bestowed a thought. The people I lived 
i among had not the slightest tinge of literature 

j >' °Lf‘ e f nce: the y were German courtiers; a 
- ! of Culture 611 31 that Ume alt0 S ether destitute 

g | ,J“ h , soci fy> il ™y be thought, must nat- 
e urally have led me to the brink of ruin. I 

1 i lived away m mere corporeal cheerfulness; 
b , I never took myself to task, I never prayed 

j I never thought about myself or God. Yet I 
s | look upon it as a providential guidance, that 
j none of these many handsome, rich and well- 
. , dressed men could take my fancy. They 
’i were rakes, and did not conceal it; this 
t, scared me back: they adorned their speech 
I with double meanings; this offended me, 

! : ™ ade me a « with coldness towards them, 
i Many times their improprieties exceeded be- 
| and 1 dld not restrain myself from being 

j Besides, my ancient counsellor had once in 
i confidence contrived to tell me, that, with the 
greater part of these lewd fellows, health as 
; ' vellas Vlrtue was in danger. I now shud- 
i dered at the sight of them ; I was afraid, if 
j one of them in any way approached too near 
me. I would not touch their cups or glasses, 
j even the chairs they had been sitting on! 

; } nus morally and physically I remained apart 
I ‘ rom fbeni ; all the compliments they paid me 
I haughtily accepted, as incense that was due. 

! Among the strangers then resident among 
j us >. was on e young man peculiarly distin- 
: guished, whom we used in sport to call Nar- 
1 ffe bad gained a reputation in the 

i diplomatic line; and, among the various 
' changes now occurring at court, he was in 
hopes of meeting with some advantageous 
place. He soon became acquainted with my 
father; his acquirements and manners opened 
for him the way to a seleCt society of most 
accomplished men. My father often spoke 
in praise of him ; his figure, which was very 
handsome, would have made a still better im- 
pression, had it not been for something of 
self-complacency, which breathed from the 
whole carnage of the man. I had seen him; 

I thought well of him; but we had never 
spoken. 

At a great ball, where we chanced to be in 
company, I danced a minuet with him; but 
this too passed without results. The more 
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violent dances, in compliance with my father, sitive, the two were often quarrelling about 
who felt anxious about my health, I was ac- trifles. With my mother and my aunt he kept 
customed to avoid; in the present case, when on very pleasant terms; and thus by gradual 
these came on, I retired to an adjoining room, advances, he was grown to be a member of 
and began to talk with certain of my friends, el- the family. 

derly ladies, who had set themselves to cards. Who knows how long we might have lived 

Narciss, who had jigged it for a while, at in this way, had not a curious accident altered 
last came into the room where I was; and our relations all at once. My sisters and I 
having got the better of a bleeding at the were invited to a certain house to which we 
nose, which had overtaken him in dancing, did not like to go. The company was too 
he began speaking with me about a multitude j mixed; and persons of the stupidest, if not 
of things. In half an hour the talk had \ the rudest stamp were often to be met there, 
grown so interesting, that neither of us could | Narciss, on this occasion, was invited also; 
think of dancing any more. We were rallied j and on his account I felt inclined to go, for 
by our friends ; but we did not let their ban- j I was sure of finding one, at least, 'whom I 
tering disturb us. Next evening, we recom- j could converse with as I desired. Even at 
menced our conversation, and were very ; table we had many things to suffer; for sev- 
careful not to hurt our health. j eral of the gentlemen had drunk too much ; 

The acquaintance, then, was made. Narciss | then, in the drawing-room, they insisted on 
was often with my sisters and myself ; and I a game at forfeits. It went on with great 
now once more began to reckon over and con- vivacity and tumult, Narciss had lost a for- 
sider what I knew, what I thought of, what I feit ; they ordered him, by way of penalty, to 
had felt, and what I could express myself i whisper something pleasant in the ear of every 
about in conversation. My new friend had member of the company. It seems he stayed 
mingled in the best society; besides the de- too long beside my next neighbor, the lady 
partment of history and politics, with every of a captain. The latter on a sudden struck 
part of which he was familiar, he had gained him such a box with his fist that the powder 
extensive literary knowledge ; there was noth- flew about me into my eyes. When I had got 
ing new that issued from the press, especially my eyes cleared, and in some degree reeov- 
in France, that he was unacquainted with, ered from my terror, I saw that both gentle- 
He brought or sent me many a pleasant book ; men had drawn their swords. Narciss was 
but this we had to keep as secret as forbidden bleeding; and the other, mad with wine and 
love. Learned women had been made ridic- rage and jealousy, could scarcely be held back 
ulous, nor were well-informed women tol- by all the company. I seized Narciss, led 
erated, — apparently, because it would have him by the arm up-stairs; and, as I did not 
been uncivil to put so many ill-informed men think my friend safe even here from his frantic 
to shame. Even my father, much as he de- enemy, I shut the door and bolted it. 
lighted in this new opportunity of cultivating Neither of us considered the wound serious; 
my mind, expressly stipulated that our literary ' for a slight cut across the hand was all we saw. 
commerce should remain secret. Soon, however, I discovered that there was a 

Thus our intercourse continued for almost stream of blood running down his back, that 
year and day; and still I could not say that, there was a deep wound on the head. I now 
in any wise, Narciss had ever shown me aught began to be afraid. I hastened to the lobby 
of love or tenderness. He was always com- to get help, but I could see no person ; every 
plaisant and kind ; but manifested nothing one had stayed below to calm the raving cap- 
like attachment: on the contrary, he even tain. At last a daughter of the family came 
seemed to be in some degree affe&ed by the j skipping up ; her mirth annoyed me ; she was 
charms of my youngest sister, who was then ! like to die with laughing at the bedlam spec- 
extremely beautiful. In sport, he gave her tacle. I conjured her, for the sake of heaven, 
many little friendly names out of foreign to get a surgeon ; and she, in her wild way, 
tongues; for he could speak two or three of sprang down-stairs to fetch me one herself, 
these extremely well, and loved to mix their Returning to my wounded friend, I bound 
idiomatic phrases with his German. Such my handkerchief about his hand, and a neck- 
compliments she did not answer very liber- erchief, that was hanging on the door, about 
ally; she was entangled in a different noose ; his head. He was still bleeding copiously. He 
and being very sharp, while he was very sen- now grew pale, and seemed as if he were about 
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to faint. There was none at hand to aid me : 
I very freely put my arm round him; patted 
his cheek, and tried to cheer him by little 
flatteries. It seemed to a €t on him like a 
spiritual remedy; he kept his senses, but sat 
as pale as death. 

At last the active housewife arrived ; it is 
easy to conceive her terror when she saw my 
friend in this predicament, lying in my arms, 
and both of us bestreamed with blood. No 
one had supposed he was wounded; all im- 
agined I had carried him away in safety. 

Now smelling-bottles, w r ine and everything 
that could support and stimulate were copi- 
ously produced. The surgeon also came ; and 
I might easily have been dispensed with. Nar- 
ciss, however, held me firmly by the hand ; I 
would have stayed without holding. During 
the dressing of his wounds I continued wet- 
ting his lips with wine ; I minded not though 
all the company were now about us. The 
surgeon having finished, his patient took a 
mute bnt tender leave of me, and was con- 
duced home. 

The mistress of the house now led me to her 
bedroom : she had to strip me altogether ; and 
I must confess, while they washed the blood 
from me, I saw with pleasure for the first time, 


in a mirror, that I might be reckoned beautiful 
without help of dress. No portion of my 
clothes could be put on again ; and, as the 
people of the house were all either less or 
larger than myself, I was taken home in a 
strange disguise. My parents were of course 
astonished. They felt exceedingly indignant 
at my fright, at the wounds of their friend, at 
the captain’s madness, at the whole occur- 
rence. A very little would have made my 
father send the captain a challenge, that he 
might avenge his friend without delay. He 
blamed the gentlemen that had been there, 
because they had not punished on the spot 
such a murderous attempt ; for it was but too 
clear that the captain, instantly on striking, 
had drawn his sword, and wounded the other 
from behind. The cut across the hand had 
been given just when Narciss himself was 
grasping at his sword. I felt unspeakably 
aflfeCed, altered, or — how shall I express it ? 
The passion which was sleeping at the deepest 
bottom of my heart had at once broken loose, 
like a flame getting air. And if joy and 
pleasure are well suited for the first producing 
and the silent nourishing of love, yet this 
passion, bold by nature, is most easily im- 
pelled by terror to decide and to declare 
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itself. My mother gave her little flurried 
daughter some medicine, and made her go to 
bed. With the earliest morrow my father 
hastened to Narciss, whom he found lying 
very sick of a wound-fever. 

He told me little of what passed between 
them ; but tried to quiet me about the prob- 
able results of this event. They were now 
considering whether an apology should be ac- 
cepted, whether the affair should go before a 
court of justice, and many other points of that 
description. I blew my father too well to 
doubt that he would be averse to see the mat- 
ter end without a duel ; but I held my peace, 
for I had learned from him before that women 
should not meddle in such things. For the 
rest, it did not strike me as if anything had 
passed between the friends in which my inter- 
ests were specially concerned ; but my father 
soon communicated to my mother the purport 
of their further conversation. Narciss, he 
said, appeared to be exceedingly affedled at 
the help afforded by me ; had embraced him, 
declared himself my debtor forever; signified 
that he desired no happiness except what he 
could share with me, and concluded by en- 
treating that he might presume to ask my 
hand. All this mamma repeated to me, but 
subjoined the safe refledlion that, “as for 
what was said in the first agitation of mind in 
such a case, there was little trust to be placed 
in it/* “Of course, none/* I answered, 
with affedled coldness ; though all the while I 
was feeling Heaven knows what. 

Narciss continued sick for two months; 
owing to the wound in his right hand, he 
could not even write. Yet, in the meantime, 
he showed me his regard by the most obliging 
courtesies. All these unusual attentions I 
combined with what my mother had disclosed 
to me; and constantly my head was full of 
fancies. The whole city talked of the occur- 
rence. With me they spoke of it in a pecu- 
liar tone; they drew inferences which, greatly 
as I struggled to avoid them, touched me very 
close. What had formerly been habitude and 
trifling was now grown seriousness and incli- 
nation. The anxiety in which I lived was the 
more violent the more carefully I studied to 
conceal it from every one. The idea of losing 
him frightened me; the possibility of any 
closer union made me tremble. For a half- 
prudent girl there is really something awful in 
the thought of marriage. 

By such incessant agitations I was once 
more led to recoiled! myself. The gaudy im- 


agery of a thoughtless life, which used to 
hover day and night before my eyes, was at 
once blown away. My soul again began to 
awaken ; but the greatly interrupted intimacy 
with my Invisible Friend was not so easy to 
renew. We still continued at a frigid dis- 
tance; it was again something, but little to 
the times of old. 

A duel had been fought, and the captain 
severely wounded, before I ever heard of it. 
The public feeling was in all senses strong on 
the side of my lover, who at length again ap- 
peared upon the scene. But first of all he 
came, with his head tied up and his arm in a 
sling, to visit us. How my heart beat while 
he was there ! The whole family was present ; 
general thanks and compliments were all that 
passed on either side. Narciss, however, 
found an opportunity to show some secret 
tokens of his love to me, by which means my 
inquietude was but increased. After his re- 
covery he visited us throughout the winter on 
the former footing; and in spite of all the 
soft private marks of tenderness which he con- 
trived to give me, the whole affair remained 
unsettled, un discussed. 

In this manner was I kept in constant prac- 
tice. I could trust my thoughts to no mortal ; 
and from God I was too far removed. Him 
I had quite forgotten those four wild years. 
I now again began to think of Him occasion- 
ally; but our acquaintance had grown cool; 
they were visits of mere ceremony, these ; and 
as, moreover, in waiting on Him I used to 
dress in fine apparel, to set before Him self- 
complacently my virtue, honor and superiori- 
ties to others, He did not seem to notice me, 
or know me in that finery. 

A courtier would have been exceedingly 
distressed if the prince who held his fortune 
in his hands had treated him in this way ; but 
for me, I did not sorrow at it. I bad what I 
required, health and conveniences; if God 
should please to think of me, well ; if not, I 
reckoned I had done my duty. 

This, in truth, I did not think at that pe- 
riod; yet it was the true figure of my soul. 
But, to change and purify my feelings, prepa- 
rations were already made. 

The spring came on. Narciss once visited 
me, unannounced, and at a time when I hap- 
pened to be quite alone. He now appeared 
in the character of lover, and asked me if I 
could bestow on him my heart, and, so soon 
as he should obtain some lucrative and honor- 
able place, my hand along with it. 
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He had been received into our service; but 
at first they kept him back, and would not 
rapidly promote him, because they dreaded 
his ambition. Having some little fortune of 
his own, he was left with a slender salary. 
Notwithstanding my regard for him, I knew 
that he was not a man to treat with altogether 
frankly. I drew up, therefore, and referred 
him to my father. About my father he did 
not seem to doubt ; but wished first to be at 
one with me, now and here. I at last said, 
Yes ; but stipulated as an indispensable con- 
dition that my parents should concur. He 
then spoke formally with both of them ; they 
signified their satisfaction ; mutual promises 
were given on the faith of his advancement, 
which it was expected would be speedy. Sis* 
ters and aunts were informed of this arrange- 
ment, and the strictest secrecy enjoined on 
them. J 

Thus from a lover I had got a bridegroom. 
The difference between the two soon showed I 
itself to be considerable. If one could change j 
the lovers of all honorable maidens into bride- | 
grooms, it would be a kindness to our sex, 
even though marriage should not follow the 
connection. The love between two persons 
does not lessen by the change, but it becomes 
more reasonable. Innumerable little follies, 
all coquetries and caprices, disappear. If the 
bridegroom tell us that we please him better 
in a morning cap than in the finest head-dress, 
no discreet young woman will disturb herself 
about her hair-dressing; and nothing is more 
natural than that he too should think solidly, 
and rather wish to form a housewife for him- 
self than a gaudy doll for others. And thus 
it is in every province of the business. 

Should a young woman of this kind be for- 
tunate enough to have a bridegroom who pos- 
sesses understanding and acquirements, she 
learns from him more than universities and 
foreign lands can teach. She not only will- 
ingly receives instru&ion when he offers it, 
but she endeavors to elicit more and more 
from him. Love makes much that was im- 
possible possible. By degrees, too, that sub- 
jec5hon, so necessary and so graceful for the 
female sex, begins : the bridegroom does not 
govern like the husband; he only asks: but 
his mistress seeks to discover what he wants, 
and to offer it before he asks it. I 

So did experience teach me what I would 
not for much have missed. I was happy; j 
truly happy, as woman could be in the world; ! 
that is to say, for a while. | 


Amid these quiet joys a summer passed 
away. Narciss gave not the slightest reason 
to complain of him ; he daily became more 
dear to me ; my whole soul was his ; this he 
well knew, and knew also how to prize it. 
j Meanwhile, from seeming trifles, something 
j rose, which by-and-by grew hurtful to our 
i union. 

J Narciss behaved to me as to a bride, and 
j nev ^ r dared to ask of me such favors as were 
I yp forbidden us. But, about the boundaries 
j of virtue and decorum, we were of very differ- 
i ent opinions. I meant to walk securely ; and 
j so never granted him the smallest freedom 
t which the whole world might not have wit- 
nessed. He, used to dainties, thought this 
diet very stridl. On this point there was con- 
tinual variance : he praised my modesty, and 
sought to undermine my resolution. 

The serious of my old French teacher now 
occurred to me, as well as the defence which 
I had once suggested in regard to it. 

With God I had again become a little more 
acquainted. He had given me a bridegroom 
whom I loved ; and for this I felt some thank- 
fulness. Earthly love itself concentrated my 
soul, and put its powers in motion ; nor did 
it contradift my intercourse with God. I 
naturally complained to Him of what alarmed 
me: but I did not perceive that I myself was 
wishing and desiring it. In my own eyes I 
, ^ as strong ; I did not pray: “Lead us not 
j into temptation !” My thoughts w T ere far be- 
i yond temptation. In this flimsy tinsel-work 
I of virtue I came to God ; He did not drive 
i me back. On the smallest movement towards 
j Him, He left a soft impression in my soul ; 

! and this impression caused me always to return, 
j Except Narciss, the world was altogether 
dead to me; excepting him, there was noth- 
I mg in it that had any charm. Even my love 
i for dress was but the wish to please him ; if 
I knew that he was not to see me, I could 
spend no care upon it. I liked to dance, but 
if he w’ere not beside me, it seemed as if I 
could not bear the motion. At a brilliant 
festival, if he were not invited. 1 could neither 
take the trouble of providing new' things, nor 
of putting on the old according to the mode. 

To me they were alike agreeable, or rather, 

I might say, alike burdensome. I used to 
reckon such an evening very fairly spent when 
I could join myself to any ancient card -party, 
though formerly I had not the smallest taste 
for such things ; and if some old acquaintance 
came and rallied me about it, I would smile, 
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perhaps for the first time all that night. So 
likewise it was with promenades, and every 
social entertainment that can be imagined. 

Him had I chosen from all others, 

His would I be, and not another's ; 

To me his love was all in all. 

Thus was I often solitary in the midst of 
company ; and real solitude was generally ac- 
ceptable to me. But my busy soul could 
neither sleep nor dream ; I felt and thought ; 
and acquired by degrees some faculty to speak 
about my feelings and my thoughts with God. 
Then were feelings of another sort unfolded ; 
but these did not contradict the former feel- 
ings: my affeCtion to Narciss accorded with 
the universal scheme of nature : it nowhere 
hindered the performance of a duty. They 
did not contradiCt each other, yet they were 
immensely different. Narciss was the only 
living form which hovered in my mind, and 
to which my love was all directed ; but the 
other feeling was not directed towards any 
form, and yet it was unspeakably agreeable. 
I no longer have it, 1 no longer can impart it. 

My lover, whom I used to trust with all my 
secrets, did not know of this. I soon discov- 
ered that he thought far otherwise : he often 
gave me writings which opposed, with light 
and heavy weapons, all that can be called 
connection with the Invisible. I used to read 
the books, because they came from him ; but, 
at the end, I knew no word of all that had 
been argued in them. 

Nor, m regard to sciences and knowledge, 
was there want of contradiction in our con- 
duct. He did as all men do, he mocked at 
learned women ; and yet he kept continually 
instructing me. He used to speak with me 
on all subjects, law excepted ; and, while con- 
stantly procuring books of every kind for me, 
he frequently repeated the uncertain precept, 
“ That a lady ought to keep the knowledge 
she might have more secret than the Calvinist 
his creed in Catholic countries. ’ ’ And while 
I, by natural consequence, endeavored not to 
show myself more wise or learned than for- 


virtue of women. Narciss repeated to me 
what had passed between them ; I was not 
wanting with my observations ; and my friend 
required of me a written essay on the subject. 
I could write French fluently enough ; I had 
laid a good foundation with my teacher. My 
correspondence with Narciss was likewise car- 
ried on in French:' except in French books, 
there was then no elegant instruction to be 
had. My essay pleased the count ; I was 
obliged to let him have some little songs, 
which I had lately been composing. In short, 
Narciss appeared to revel without stint in the re- 
nown of his beloved : and the story, to his great 
contentment, ended with a French epistle in 
heroic verse, which the count transmitted to 
him on departing ; in which their argument 
was mentioned, and my friend reminded of 
his happiness in being destined, after all his 
doubts and errors, to learn most certainly 
what virtue was in the arms of a virtuous and 
charming wife. 

He showed this poem first of all to me, 
and then to almost every one ; each thinking 
of the matter what he pleased. Thus did he 
aCl in several cases ; every stranger, whom he 
valued, must be made acquainted in our house. 

A noble family was staying for a season in 
the place to profit by the skill of our physi- 
cian. In this house too Narciss was looked 
on as a son: he introduced me there; we 
found among these worthy persons the most 
pleasant entertainment for mind and heart. 
Even the common pastimes of society ap- 
peared less empty here than elsewhere. All 
knew how matters stood with us : they treated 
us as circumstances would allow, and left the 
main relation unalluded to. I mention this 
; one family, because in the after-period of my 
; life it had a powerful influence on me. 

| Almost a year of our connection had 
! elapsed ; and, along with it, our spring was 
over. The summer came, and all grew drier 
and more earnest. 

By several unexpected deaths, some offices 
fell vacant which Narciss might make preten- 
sions to. The instant was at hand when my 


merly before the world, Narciss himself was whole destiny must be decided ; and while 
commonly the first who yielded to the vanity Narciss, and all our friends, were making 
of speaking about me and my superiorities. every effort to efface some impressions which 
A nobleman of high repute, and at that obstructed him at court, and to obtain for 
time valued for his influence, his talents and j him the wished -for situation, I turned with 


accomplishments, was living at our court with j my request to my Invisible Friend. I was 
great applause. He bestowed especial notice j received so kindly that I gladly came again, 
on Narciss, whom he kept continually about , I confessed, without disguise, my wish that 
him. They once had an argument about the 1 Narciss might obtain the place ; but my prayer 
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was not importunate ; and I did not require [ oftener did I endeavor to renew them. I 
that it should happen for the sake of my peti- j hoped continually to meet with comfort where 
tion. S I had so often met with it; yet I did not al- 

The place was obtained by a far inferior j ways meet w ith it ; I wsls as one that goes to 
competitor. I was dreadfully troubled at this ; warm him in the sunshine, while there is some- 
news. I hastened to my room, the door of ! thingstanding in the way that makes a shadow, 
which I locked behind me. The first fit of j “What is this?” I asked myself. I traced the 
grief went off in a shower of tears ; the next j matter zealously, and soon perceived that it 
thought was, “Yet it was not by chance that J all depended on the situation of my soul: if 
it happened;” and instantly I formed the | this w T as not turned in the straightest direction 
resolution to be well content with it, seeing towards God, I still continued cold ; I did 
even this apparent evil would be for my true ) not feel His counter-influence; I could obtain 
advantage. The softest emotions then pressed j no answer. The second question was, “ What 
in upon me, and divided all the clouds of sor- j hinders this direction?” Here I was in a 
row. I felt that, with help like this, there j wdde field ; I perplexed myself in an inquiry, 



was nothing one might not endure. At din- 
ner I appeared quite cheerful, to the great 
astonishment of all the house. 

Narciss had less internal force than I, and I 
was called upon to comfort him. In his fam- 
ily, too, he had many crosses to encounter, 
some of which afflidied him considerably ; and, 
such true confidence subsisting between us, he 
intrusted me with all. His negotiations for 
entering on foreign service w ere not more for- 
tunate ; all this I felt deeply on his account 
and mine ; all this too I ultimately carried to 
the place where my petitions had already been 
so well received. 

The softer these experiences were, the 


which lasted nearly all the second year of my 
attachment to Narciss. I might have ended 
the investigation sooner, for it was not long 
till I had got upon the proper trace ; but I 
w r ould not confess it, and I sought a thousand 
outlets. 

I very soon discovered that the straight di~ 
re <51 ion of my soul was marred by foolish dis- 
sipations, and employment with unworthy 
things. The how? and the where were clear 
enough to me. Yet by what means could I 
help myself, or extricate my mind from the 
calls of a world where everything w^as either 
cold indifference or hot insanity? Gladly 
| would I have left things standing as they were, 
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and lived from day to day, floating down with 
the stream, like other people whom I saw quite 
happy; but I durst not; my inmost feelings 
contradicted me too often. Yet if I deter- 
mined to renounce society, and alter my rela- ; 
tions to others, it was not in my power. I j 
was hemmed in as by a ring drawn round me; j 
certain connections I could not dissolve ; and s 
in the matter which lay nearest to my heart I 
fatalities accumulated and oppressed me more 
and more. I often went to bed with tears; 
and, after a sleepless night, arose again with 
tears; I required some strong support, and God 
would not vouchsafe it me while I was running 
with the cap and bells. 

I proceeded now to estimate my doings, all 
and each; dancing and play were first put 
upon their trial. Never was there anything 
spoken, thought or written for or against these 
practices which I did not examine, talk of, 
read, weigh, rejeCt, aggravate and plague my- 
self about. If I gave up these habits, I was 
certain that Narciss would be offended; for 
he dreaded exceedingly the ridicule which any 
look of straitlaced conscientiousness gives one 
in the eyes of the world. And doing what I 
now looked upon as folly, noxious folly, out 
of no taste of my own, but merely to gratify 
him, it all grew wofully irksome to me. 

Without disagreeable prolixities and repeti- 
tions, it is not in my power to represent what 
pains I took m trying so to counteract those 
occupations which distraCted my attention 
and disturbed my peace of mind, tha't my 
heart, in spite of them, might still be open to 
the influences of the Invisible Being. But at 
last, with pain, I was compelled to admit that 
in this way the quarrel could not be composed. 
For no sooner had I clothed myself in the 
garment of folly than it came to be something s 
more than a mask, than the foolishness pierced j 
and penetrated me through and through. 1 

May I here overstep the province of a mere 
historical detail, and offer one or two remarks 
on what was then taking place within me? 
What could it be which so changed my tastes 
and feelings that, in my twenty-second year, 
nay, earlier, I lost all relish for the recreations 
with which people of that age are harmlessly 
delighted ? Why were they not harmless for 
me? I may answer, Just because they were 
not harmless; because I was not, like others 
of my years, unacquainted with my soul. No ! 

I knew, from experiences which had reached 
me unsought, that there are loftier emotions, 
which afford us a contentment such as it is 


vain to seek in the amusements of the world ; 
and that, in these higher joys, there is also 
kept a secret treasure for strengthening the 
spirit in misfortune. 

But the pleasures of society, the dissipations 
of youth, must needs have had a powerful 
charm for me, since it was not in my power 
to engage in them without participation, to 
adt among them as if they were not there. 
How many things could I now do, if I liked, 
with entire coldness, which then dazzled and 
confounded me, nay, threatened to obtain the 
mastery over me 1 Here there could no me- 
dium be observed ; either those delicious 
amusements, or my nourishing and quicken- 
ing internal emotions, must be given up. 

But in my soul, the strife had, without my 
own consciousness, already been decided. 
Even if there still was anything within me 
that longed for earthly pleasures, I had now 
become unfitted for enjoying them. Much as 
a man might hanker after wine, all desire of 
drinking would forsake him, if he should be 
placed among full barrels in a cellar, where 
the foul air was like to suffocate him. Free 
air is more than wine; this I felt but too 
keenly; and, from the first, it would have cost 
me little studying to prefer the good to the 
delightful, if the fear of losing the affection 
of Narciss had not restrained me. But at 
last, when after many thousand struggles, and 
thoughts continually renewed, I began to cast 
a steady eye upon the bond which held me to 
him, I discovered that it was but weak, that 
it might be torn asunder. I at once perceived 
it to be only as a glass bell, which shut me 
up in the exhausted airless space : One bold 
stroke to break the bell in pieces, and thou 
art delivered ! 

No sooner thought than tried. I drew off 
the mask, and on all occasions a<5ted as my 
heart directed. Narciss I still cordially loved ; 
but the thermometer, which formerly had 
stood in hot water, was now hanging in the 
natural air; it could rise no higher than the 
warmth of the atmosphere dire<5ted. 

Unhappily it cooled very much. Narciss 
drew back, and began to assume a distant air ; 
this was at his option; but my thermometer 
descended as he drew back. Our family ob- 
served this ; questioned me, and seemed to be 
surprised. I explained to them with stout 
defiance, that heretofore I had made abundant 
sacrifices; that I was ready, still further and 
to the end of my life, to share all crosses that 
befell him; but that I required full freedom 
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in my conduCl, that my doings and avoidings tears. I showed him how much I loved Nar- 
must depend upon ray own convi&ion ; that ciss; how much constraint I had for two years 
indeed I would never bigotedly cleave to my been enduring ; how certain I was of being 
own opinion, but on the other hand would ] in the right ; that I was ready to testify that 
willingly be reasoned with ; yet, as it con- j certainty, by the loss of my beloved bride- 
cerned ray own happiness, the decision must ! groom and prospective happiness ; nay, if it 
proceed from myself, and be liable to no j were necessary, by the loss of all that I pos- 
raanner of constraint. The greatest physician , sessed on earth ; that I would rather leave my 
could not move me by his reasonings to take I native country, my parents and my friends, 
an article of food, which perhaps was alto- j and beg my bread in foreign lands, than a£t 
gether wholesome and agreeable to many, so 1 against these 4 dictates of my conscience. He 
soon as my experience had shown that on all j concealed his emotion ; he said nothing on 
occasions it was noxious to me ; as I might . the subjeCt for a while, and at last he openly 
produce coffee for an instance ; and just as declared in my favor. 

little, nay, still less, would I have any sort of | During all this time Narciss forbore to visit 
conduCt which misled me preached up and ' us ; and my father now gave up the weekly 
demonstrated upon me as morally profitable, j club, where he was used to meet him. The busi- 
Having so long prepared myself in silence, ! ness made a noise at court and in the town, 
these debates were rather pleasant thaii vexa- J People talked about it, as is common in such 
tious to me. I gave vent to my soul ; I felt \ cases, which the public takes a vehement in- 
the whole worth of my determination. I j terest in, because its sentence has usurped an 
yielded not a hair’s breadth ; and those to ! influence on the resolutions of weak minds, 
whom I owed no filial respeCt were sharply , I knew enough about the world to understand 
handled and despatched. In the family I i that one’s conduCt is often censured by the 
soon prevailed. My mother from her youth i very persons who would have advised it, had 
had entertained these sentiments, though in I one consulted them : and independently of 
her they had never reached maturity; for no ; this, with my internal composure, I should 
necessity had pressed upon her, and exalted 1 have looked on all such transitory speculations 
her courage to achieve her purpose. She re- ! just as if they had not been, 
joiced m beholding her silent washes fulfilled ■ On the other hand, I hindered not myself 
through me. My younger sisters seemed to from yielding to my inclination for Narciss, 
join themselves with me ; the second was at- To me he had become invisible, and to him 
tentive and quiet. Our aunt had the most to my feelings had not altered. I loved him 
objeCt. The arguments w'hich she employed tenderly ; as it were anew% and much more 
appeared to her irrefragable ; and they were steadfastly than before. If he chose to leave 
irrefragable, being altogether commonplace, my conscience undisturbed, then I was his: 
At last I was obliged to show ? her that she had wanting this condition, I would have refused 
no voice in the affair in any sense; and after ; a kingdom with him. For several months I 
this she seldom signified that she persisted in bore these feelings and these thoughts about 
her views. She was indeed the only person with me ; and finding, at last, that I was calm 
that observed this transaction close at hand { and strong enough to go peacefully and firmly 
without in some degree experiencing its influ- ; to work, I wrote him a polite but not a tender 
ence. I do not calumniate her w'hen I say ' note, inquiring w r hy he never came to see me. 
that she had no character and the most limited i As I knew his manner of avoiding to ex- 
ideas. j plain himself, in little matters, but of silently 

My father had aCted altogether in his owm i doing w r hat seemed good to him I purposely 
way. He spoke not much, but often, with I urged him in the present instance. I got a 
me on the matter: his arguments w r ere ra- 1 long and, as it seemed to me, pitiful reply, in 
tional ; and, being his arguments, they could j vague style and unmeaning phrases, stating, 
not be impugned. It was only the deep feel- j that without a better place he could not fix 
ing of my right that gave me strength to j himself and offer me his hand ; that I best 
dispute against him. But the scenes soon ! knew* how hard it had fared with him hitherto ; 
changed ; I was forced to make appeal to his that as he was afraid lest a fruitless intercourse, 
heart. Straitened by his understanding, I so long continued, might prove hurtful to my 
came out with the most pathetic pleadings, reputation, I would give him leave to continue 
I gave free course to my tongue and to my at his present distance ; so soon as it was in 
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his power to make me happy, he would look 
upon the word which he had given me as 
sacred. 

I answered him on the spot, that as our in- 
tercourse was known to all the world, it might 
perhaps be rather late to spare my reputation ; 
for which, at any rate, my conscience and my 
innocence were the surest pledges : however, 
that I hereby freely gave him back his word, j 
and hoped the change would prove a happy 
one for him. The same hour I received a 
short reply, which was, in all essential par- 
ticulars, entirely synonymous with the first. 
He adhered to his former statement, that so 
soon as he obtained a situation, he would ask 
me if I pleased to share his fortune with him. 

This I interpreted as meaning simply no- 
thing. I signified to my relations and ac- 
quaintances that the affair was altogether 
settled ; and it was so in fadl. Having, nine 
months afterwards, obtained the much-desired 
preferment, he offered me his hand ; but 
under the condition, that as the wife of a 
man who must keep house like other people, 

I should alter my opinions. I returned him 
many thanks : and hastened with my heart 
and mind away from this transaction ; as one 
hastens from the playhouse when the curtain 
falls. And as he, a short time afterwards, had 
found a rich and advantageous match, a thing 
now easy for him ; and as I now knew him to 
be happy in the way he liked, my own tran- 
quillity was quite complete. 

I must not pass in silence the fact, that 
several times before he got a place, and after 
it, there were respectable proposals made to 
me ; which, however, I declined without the 
smallest hesitation, much as my father and my 
mother could have wished for more compliance 
on my part. 

At length, after a stormy March and April, 
the loveliest May weather seemed to be al- 


was infinitely richer and more entertaining. 
I had a turn for social life; and I do not 
deny that, on giving up my old acquaintances, 
I trembled at the thought of solitude. I now 
found myself abundantly, perhaps excessively, 
indemnified. My acquaintances ere long were 
very numerous ; not at home only, but like- 
wise among people at a distance. My story 
had been noised abroad; and many persons 
felt a curiosity to see the woman who had 
valued God above her bridegroom. There was 
a certain pious tone to be observed, at that 
time, generally over Germany. In the families 
of several counts and princes, a care for the 
welfare of the soul had been awakened. Nor 
were there wanting noblemen who showed a 
like attention ; while in the inferior classes sen- 
timents of this kind were diffused on every side. 

The noble family, whom I mentioned above, 
now drew me nearer to them. They had, m 
the meanwhile, gathered strength ; several of 
. their relations having settled in the town. 
These estimable persons courted my famili- 
arity, as I did theirs. They had high con- 
nections ; I became acquainted in their house 
with a great part of the princes, counts and 
lords of the empire. My sentiments were not 
concealed from any one ; they might be hon- 
ored or be tolerated ; I obtained my object ; 
none attacked me. 

There was yet another way by which I was 
again led back into the world. About this 
period, a step-brother of my father, who till 
now had never visited the house except m 
passing, stayed with us for a considerable 
time. He had left the service of his court, 
where he enjoyed great influence and honor, 
simply because all matters were not managed 
quite according to his mind. His intellect 
was just, his character was rigid. In these 
points he was very like my father ; only the 
latter had withal a certain touch of softness, 


lotted me. With good health, I enjoyed an m- j 
describable composure of mind : look around ! 
me as I pleased, my loss appeared a gain to | 
me. Young and full of sensibility, I thought j 
the universe a thousand times more beautiful 


than formerly, when I required to have society 
and play, that in the fair garden tedium might 
not overtake me. And now, as I did not con- 
ceal my piety, I likewise took heart to own t 
my love for the sciences and arts. I drew, 


painted, read ; and found enow of people to | 
support me : instead of the great world which { 


I had left, or rather which had left me, a 
smaller one formed itself about me, which 


which enabled him with greater ease to yield 
a little in affairs, and though not to do, yet to 
permit, some things against his own convic- 
tion; and then to evaporate his anger at 
them, either in silence by himself, or in con- 
fidence amid his family. My uncle was a 
great deal younger ; and his independence of 
spirit had been favored by his outward cir- 
cumstances. His mother had been very rich ; 
and he still had large possessions to expert from 
her near and distant relatives ; so he needed 
no foreign increase ; whereas my father, with 
his moderate fortunej was bound to his place 
by the consideration of his salary. 
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My uncle had become still more unbending { 
from domestic sufferings. He had early lost 
an amiable wife and a hopeful son ; and from 
that time he appeared to wish to push away 
from him everything that did not hang upon 
his individual will. 

In our family it w*as whispered now and then 
with some complacency that probably he would 
not wed again, and so we children might an- 
ticipate inheriting his fortune. I paid small 
regard to this ; but the demeanor of the rest 
was not a little modified by their hopes. In 
his own imperturbable firmness of character, 
my uncle had grown into the habit of never j 
contradicting any one in conversation. On 
the other hand, he listened with a friendly air 
to every one's opinion; and w'ould himself 
elucidate and strengthen it by instances and 
reasons of his own. Ail w*ho did not know 
him fancied that he thought as they did ; for 
he was possessed of a preponderating intellect, 
and could transport himself into the mental 
state of any man, and imitate his manner of 
conceiving. With me he did not prosper 
quite so well ; for here the question was about 
emotions, of which he had not any glimpse ; 


| and with -whatever tolerance, and sympathy, 
and rationality he spoke about my sentiments, 
it was palpable to me that he had not the 
slightest notion of -what formed the ground of 
all my conduCt. 

With all his secrecy, we by-and-bv found 
out the aim of his unusual stay -with us. He 
had, as we at length discovered, cast his eyes 
upon our youngest sister, with the view of 
giving her in marriage and rendering her 
happy as he pleased; and certainly, consider- 
ing her personal and mental attractions, par- 
ticularly when a handsome fortune was laid 
j into the scale along with them, she might pre- 
tend to the first matches. His feelings towards 
me he likewise showed us pantomimically by 
procuring me a post of canoness, the income 
of w r hich I very soon began to draw\ 

My sister was not so contented with his care 
as I. She now disclosed to me a tender se- 
cret, w'hich hitherto she had very w isely kept 
back ; fearing, as in truth it happened, that I 
would by all means counsel her against con- 
nection w r ith a man who was not suited to her. 
I did my utmost, and succeeded. The pur- 
pose of my uncle was too serious and too dis- 
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tin6l; the prospect for my sister, with her 
worldly views, was too delightful to be 
thwarted by a passion which her own under- 
standing disapproved ; she mustered force to 
give it up. 

On her ceasing to resist the gentle guidance 
of my uncle, the foundation of his plan was 
quickly laid. She was appointed maid of 
honor at a neighboring court, where he could 
commit her to the oversight and the instruc- 
tions of a lady, his friend, who presided there 
as govern ess- in-chief, with great applause. I 
accompanied her to the place of her new 
abode. Both of us had reason to be satisfied 
with the reception we met with; and fre- 
quently I could not help, in secret, smiling at 
the character which now, as canoness, as young 
and pious canoness, I was enacting in the 
world. 

In earlier times a situation such as this 
would have confused me dreadfully ; perhaps 
have turned my head ; but now, in midst of 
all the splendors that surrounded me, I felt 
extremely cool. With great quietness I let 
them frizzle me and deck me out for hours ; 
and thought no more of it than that my place 
required me to wear that gala livery. In the 
thronged saloons I spoke with all and each, 
though no shape or character among them 
made any impression on me. On returning 
to my house nearly all the feeling I brought 
back with me was that of tired limbs. Yet 
my understanding drew advantage from the 
multitude of persons whom I saw ; and I be- 
came acquainted with some ladies, patterns of 
every virtue, of a noble and good demeanor ; 
particularly with the govern ess-m -chief, under 
whom my sister was to have the happiness of 
being formed. 

At my return, however, the consequences 
of this journey, in regard to health, were found 
to be less favorable. With the greatest tem- 
perance, the strictest diet, I had not been, as 
I used to be, completely mistress of my time 
and strength. Food, motion, rising and going 
to sleep, dressing and visiting, had not de- 
pended, as at home, on my own conveniency 
and will. In the circle of social life you can- 
not stop without a breach of courtesy : all that 
was needful I had willingly performed; be- 
cause I looked upon it as my duty, because I 
knew that it would soon be over, and because 
I felt myself completely healthy. Yet this un- 
usual restless life must have had more effect 
upon me than I was aware of. Scarcely had I 
reached home, and cheered my parents with a 


comfortable narrative, when I was attacked 
by a hemorrhage, which, although it did not 
prove dangerous or lasting, yet left a weakness 
after it, perceptible for many a day. 

Here, then, I had another lesson to repeat. 
I did it joyfully. Nothing bound me to the 
world ; and I was convinced that here the true 
j good was never to be found ; so I waited in 
j the cheerfulest and meekest state; and after 
| having abdicated life I was retained in it. 

A new trial was awaiting me: my mother 
took a painful and oppressive ailment, which 
she had to bear five years before she paid the 
debt of nature. All this time we were sharply 
proved. Often, when her terror grew too 
strong, she would have us all summoned in 
the night to her bed, that so at least she might 
be busied, if not bettered, by our presence. 
The load grew heavier, nay, scarcely to be 
borne, when my father too became unwell. 
From his youth he had frequently had violent 
headaches, which, however, at longest never 
used to last beyond six-and-thirty hours. But 
now they were continual; and when they 
mounted to a high degree of pain his mean- 
ings tore my very heart. It was in these tem- 
pestuous seasons that I chiefly felt my bodily 
weakness ; because it kept me from my holiest 
and dearest duties, or rendered the perform- 
ance of them hard to an extreme degree. 

It was now that I could try whether the 
path which I had chosen -was the path of 
phantasy or truth; whether I had merely 
thought as others showed me, or the obje£l of 
my trust had a reality. To my unspeakable 
support, I always found the latter. The 
straight dire6tion of my heart to God, the 
fellowship of the “Beloved Ones,”* I had 
sought and found ; and this was what made all 
things light to me. As a traveller in the daik, 
my soul, when all was pressing on me from 
without, hastened to the place of refuge, and 
never did it return empty. 

In later times some champions of religion, 
who seem to be animated more by zeal than 
feeling for it, have required of their brethren 
to produce examples of prayers actually heard ; 
apparently as wishing to have seal and signa- 
; ture, that so they might proceed juridically 
| in the matter. How unknown must the true 
| feeling be to these persons ; how few real ex- 
periences can they themselves have made ! 

I can say that I never returned empty when 
in straits and oppression I called on God. 


* 


So in the original.— E d. 
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This is saying infinitely much — more I must | did these persons seem to me ! Who could 
not and cannot say. Important as each expe- I have formed a hell to make their situation 
rience was at the critical moment for myself, worse ? 

the recital of them would be flat, improbable This mood of mind continued in me with- 
and insignificant were I to specify the separate out change for half a score of years. It main- 
cases. Happy was I that a thousand little in- tained itself through many trials ; even at the 
cidents in combination proved, as clearly as moving death-bed of my beloved mother. I 
the drawing of my breath proved me to be j was frank enough on this occasion not to hide 
living, that I was not without God in the ! my comfortable frame of mind from certain 
world. He was near to me ; I was before pious but rigorously orthodox people ; and I 
Him. This is what, with a diligent avoidance had to suffer many a friendly admonition on 
of all theological systematic terms, I can with that score. They reckoned they were just in 
the greatest truth declare. season for explaining with what earnestness 

Much do I wish that, in those times too, I one should be diligent to lay a right founda- 
had been entirely without system. But which j tion in the days of health and youth, 
of us arrives early at the happiness of being j In earnestness I too determined not to fail, 
conscious of his individual self, in its own pure ! For the moment I allowed myself to be con- 
combination, without extraneous forms? I j vinced; and fain would I have grown, for life, 
was in earnest with religion, I timidly trusted j distressed and full of fears. But what was my 
in the judgments of others; I entirely gave in ; surprise on finding that I absolutely could 
to the Halle system of conversion ; but my : not ! When I thought of God I was cheerful 
nature would by no means tally with it. I and contented ; even at the painful end of my 

According to this scheme of dodtrine, the J dear mother I did not shudder at the thought 
alteration of the heart must begin with a deep j of death. Yet I learned many and far other 
terror on account of sin ; the heart in this things than my uncalled teachers thought of, 
agony must recognize, in a less or greater de- in these solemn hours. 

gree, the punishment which it has merited ; By degrees I grew to doubt the dictates of 
must get a foretaste of hell, and so embitter so many famous people, and retained my own 
the delight of sin. At last it feels a very pal- sentiments in silence. A certain lady of my 
pable assurance of grace; which, however, m friends, to whom I had at first disclosed too 
its progress often fades away, and must again much, insisted always on interfering with my 
be sought with earnest prayer. business. Of her too I was obliged to rid 

Of all this no jot or tittle happened with myself; I at last fiimly told her that she 
me. When I sought God sincerely He let might spare herself this labor, as I did not 
himself be found of me, and did not reproach need her counsel ; that I knew my God, and 
me about bygone things. On looking back I w ould have no guide but Him. She was 
saw well enough 'where I had been unworthy, greatly offended ; I believe she never quite 
where I still was so ; but the confession of my forgave me. 

faults was altogether without terror. Not for Such determination to withdraw from the 

a moment did the fear of hell occur to me ; advices and the influence of my friends m 
nay, the very notion of a wicked spirit and a spiritual matters produced the consequence 
place of punishment and torment after death that also in my temporal affairs J gained suffi- 
could nowise gain admission into the circle j cient courage to obey my own persuasions, 
of my thoughts. I considered the men who j But for the assistance of my faithful invisible 

lived without God, whose hearts wore shut i Leader, I could not have prospered here. I 

against the trust in and the love of the Invisi- ; am still gratefully astonished at his wise and 
ble, as already so unhappy that a hell and ex- j happy guidance. No one knew' how* matters 
ternal pains appeared to promise rather an l stood with me ; even I myself did not know r . 
alleviation than an increase of their misery. I j The thing, the wicked and inexplicable 
had but to look upon the persons in this world thing, which separates us from the Being to 
who in their breasts gave scope to hateful feel- whom we owe our life, and in w hom all that 
ings; who hardened their hearts against the deserves the name of life must find its nour- 
good of whatever kind, and strove to force the ishment; the thing wFich we call Sin, I yet 
evil on themselves and others; who shut their knew nothing of. 

eyes by day that so they might deny the j In my intercourse w'ith my invisible Friend, 
shining of the sun. How unutterably wretched j I felt the sweetest enjoyment of all my powers. 
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My desire of constantly enjoying this felicity 
was so predominant that I abandoned without 
hesitation whatever marred our intercourse; 
and here experience was my best teacher. But 
it was with me as with sick persons, who have 
no medicine, and try to help themselves by 
diet. Something is accomplished, but far 
from enough. 

I could not always live in solitude ; though 
in it I found the best preservative against the 
dissipation of my thoughts. On returning to 
the tumult, the impression it produced upon 
me was the deeper for my previous loneliness. 
My most peculiar advantage lay in this, that j 
love for quiet was my ruling passion, and that j 
in the end I still drew back to it. I per- 
ceived, as in a kind of twilight, my weakness 
and my misery ; and tried to save myself by 
avoiding danger and exposure. 

For seven years I had used my dietetic 
scheme. I held myself not wicked, and I 
thought my state desirable. But for some 
peculiar circumstances and occurrences, I had 
remained in this position : it was by a curious 
path that I got farther. Contrary to the ad- 
vice of all my friends, I entered on a new 
connection. Their objections, at first, made 
me pause. I turned to my invisible Leader, 
and, as He permitted me, I went forward with- 
out fear. 

A man of spirit, heart and talents had 
bought a property beside us. Among the 
strangers whom I grew acquainted with were 
this person and his family. In our manners, 
domestic economy and habits we accorded 
well ; and thus we soon approximated to each 
other. 

Philo, as I propose to call him, was already 
middle-aged: in certain matters he was highly 
serviceable to my father, whose strength was 
now decaying. He soon became the friend 
of the family ; and finding in me, as he was 
pleased to say, a person free alike from the 
extravagance and emptiness of the great world, 
and from the narrowness and aridness of the 
still world in the country, he courted intimacy 
with me, and ere long we were in one another’s 
confidence. To me he was very pleasing and 
useful. 

Though I did not feel the smallest inclma- ! 
tion or capacity for mingling in public busi- ! 
ness, or seeking any influence on it, yet I ' 
liked to hear about such matters, liked to 
know whatever happened far and near. Of 
worldly things, I loved to get a clear though J 
unconcerned perception: feeling, sympathy, { 


affection, I reserved for God, for my people 
and my friends. 

The latter were, if I may say so, jealous 
of Philo, in ray new connexion with him. 
In more than one sense, they were right in 
warning me about it. I suffered much in 
secret; for even I could not consider their 
remonstrances as altogether empty or selfish. 
I had been accustomed, from of old, to give 
a reason for my views and conduct ; but in 
this case my conviction would not follow. I 
prayed to God, that here as elsewhere He 
would warn, restrain and guide me ; and as 
my heart on this did not dissuade me, I went 
forward on my way with comfort. 

Philo, on the whole, had a remote resem- 
blance to Narciss ; only a pious education had 
more enlivened and concentrated his feelings. 
He had less vanity, more character; and, in 
business, if Narciss was delicate, exaCt, per- 
severing, indefatigable, the other was clear, 
sharp, quick and capable of working with in- 
credible ease. By means of him I learned 
the secret history of almost every noble per- 
sonage with whose exterior I had not got ac- 
quainted in society. It was pleasant for me 
to behold the tumult, off my watch-tower, 
from afar. Philo could now hide nothing 



was in fear because of him; for I foresaw 
certain circumstances and entanglements; and 
the mischief came more speedily than I had 
looked for. There were some confessions 
he had still kept back; and even at last he 
told me only what enabled me to guess the 
worst. 

What an effeCl had this upon my heart? 
I attained experiences which to me were alto- 
gether new. With infinite sorrow, I beheld 
an Agjathon, who, educated in the groves of 
Delphi, still owed his school-fees, which he 
was now obliged to pay with their accumu- 
lated interest ; and this Agathon was my es- 
pecial friend. My sympathy was lively and 
complete ; I suffered with him ; both of us 
were in the strangest state. 

After having long occupied myself with the 
temper of his mind, I at last turned round to 
contemplate my own. The thought, “ Thou 
art no better than he,” rose like a little cloud 
before me, and gradually expanded till it 
darkened all my soul. 

I now not only thought myself no better 
than he ; I felt this, and felt it as I should 
not wish to do again. Nor was it any transi- 
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tory mood. For more than a year I was 
compelled to feel that, had not an unseen 
hand restrained me, I might have become a 
Girard, a Cartouche, a Damiens, or any wretch 
you can imagine. The tendencies to this I 
traced too clearly in my heart. Heavens, what 
a discovery ! 

If hitherto I had never been able, -in the 
faintest degree, to recognize in myself the 
reality of sin by experience, its possibility 
was now become apparent to me by anticipa- 
tion, in the frightfulest manner. And yet I 
knew not evil ; I but feared it : I felt that I 
might be guilty, and could not accuse myself 
of being so. 

Deeply as I was convinced that such a tem- 
perament of soul, as I now saw mine to be, 
could never be adapted for that union with 
the invisible Being, which I hoped for after 
death, I did not, in the smallest, fear that I 
should finally be separated from Him. With 
all the wickedness which I discovered in my 


heart, I still loved Him ; I hated what I felt, 
nay, wished to hate it still more earnestly; my 
whole desire was to be delivered from this 
sickness, and this tendency to sickness; and 
I was persuaded that the great Physician would 
at length vouchsafe his help. 

The sole question was : What medicine will 
cure this malady? The practice of virtue? 
This I could not for a moment think. For 
ten years I had already practised more than 
mere virtue; and the horrors now first dis- 
covered had, all the while, lain hidden at the 
bottom of my soul. Might they not have 
broken out with me, as they did with David 
when he looked on Bathsheba? Yet was not 
he a friend of God ; and was not I assured in 
my inmost heart that God was my friend ? 

Was it then an unavoidable infirmity of 
human nature? Must we just content our- 
selves in feeling and acknowledging the sov- 
ereignty of inclination ? And, with the best 
will, is there nothing left for us but to abhor 
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the fault we have committed, and on the like 
occasion to commit it again ? 

From systems of morality I could obtain 
no comfort. Neither their severity, by which 
they try to bend our inclinations, nor their 
attractiveness, by which they try to place our 
inclinations on the side of virtue, gave me 
any satisfaction. The fundamental notions, 
which I had imbibed from intercourse with 
my invisible Friend, were of far higher value 
to me. 

Once, while I was studying the songs com- 
posed by David after that tremendous fall, it 
struck me very much that he traced his in- 
dwelling corruption even in the substance out 
of which he had been shaped ; yet that he 
wished to be freed from sin, and that he 
earnestly entreated for a pure heart. 

But how was this to be attained ? The an- 
swer from Scripture I was well aware of ; “ that 
the blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin,” 
was a Bible truth which I had long known. 
But now for the first time I observed that as 
yet I had never understood this oft-repeated 
saying. The questions : What does it mean ? 
How is it tp be ? were, day and night, work- 
ing out their answers in me. At last I thought 
I saw, as by a gleam of light, that what I 
sought was to be found in the Incarnation of 
the everlasting Word, by whom all things, 
even we ourselves, were made. That the 
Eternal descended as an inhabitant to the 
depths in which we dwell, which He surveys 
and comprehends; that He passed through our 
lot from stage to stage, from conception and 
birth to the grave; that by this marvellous 
circuit He again mounted to those shining 
heights, whither we too must rise in order to 
be happy : all this was revealed to me, as in 
a dawning remoteness. 

Oh ! why must we, in speaking of such 
things, make use of figures, which can only 
indicate external situations! Where is there 
in his eyes aught high or deep, aught dark or 
clear ? It is we only that have an under and 
upper, a night and day. And even for this 
did He become like us, since otherwise we 
could have had no part in Him. 

But how shall we obtain a share in this 
priceless benefit? “ By faith,” the Scripture 
says. And what is faith? To consider the 
account of an event as true, what help can 
this afford me ? I must be enabled to appro- 
priate its effeCts, its consequences. This ap- 
propriating faith must be a state of mind 
peculiar, and to the natural man unknown. 


“ Now, gracious Father, grant me faith!” 
so prayed I once, in the deepest heaviness of 
heart. I was leaning on a little table, where 
I sat ; my tear-stained countenance was hidden 
in my hands. I was now in the condition in 
which we seldom are, but in which we are re- 
quired to be, if God is to regard our prayers. 

Oh, that I could but paint what I felt then ! 
A sudden force drew my soul to the cross 
where Jesus once expired ; it was a sudden 
force, a pull, I cannot name it otherwise, such 
as leads our soul to an absent loved one ; an 
approximation, which perhaps is far more real 
and true than we imagine. So did my soul 
approach the Son of Man, who died upon the 
cross ; and that instant did I know what faith 
was. 

“This is faith ! M said I ; and started up as 
if half frightened. I now endeavored to get 
certain of my feeling, of my view ; and shortly 
I became convinced that my soul had acquired 
a power of soaring upwards, which was alto- 
gether new to it. 

Words fail us in describing such emotions. 
I could most distinctly separate them from all 
phantasy: they were entirely without phan- 
tasy, without image; yet they gave us just 
such certainty of their referring to some ob- 
jeCt as our imagination gives us when it paints 
the features of an absent lover. 

When the first rapture was over, I observed 
that my present condition of mind had for- 
merly been known to me ; only I had never 
felt it in such strength ; I had never held it 
fast, never made it mine. I believe, indeed, 
every human soul at intervals feels something 
of it. Doubtless it is this which teaches every 
mortal that there is a God. 

With such faculty, wont from of old to visit 
me now and then, I had hitherto been well 
content; and had not, by a singular ar- 
rangement of events, that unexpected sorrow 
weighed upon me for a twelvemonth ; had 
not my own ability and strength, on that oc- 
casion, altogether lost credit with me ; I per- 
haps might have remained content with such 
a state of matters all my days. 

But now, since that great moment, I had 
as it were got wings. I could mount aloft 
above what used to threaten me ; as the bird 
can fly singing and with ease across the fiercest 
stream, while the little dog stands anxiously 
baying on the bank. 

My joy was indescribable; and though I 
did not mention it to any one, my people 
soon observed an unaccustomed cheerfulness 





in me, and could not understand the reason ; very candidly and clearly on the subject ; in- 
of my joy. Had 1 but forever held my peace, j viting me to turn over one or two of these 
and tried to nourish this serene temper in my } treatises, if it were but for the sake of study- 
soul ! Had I not allowed myself to be misled , mg a psychological phenomenon. I looked 
by circumstances, so as to reveal my secret ! j upon the count, and those that followed him, 
I might then have been saved, once more, a 1 as very heterodox : and so the Ebersdorf 
long and tedious circuit. Hymn-book, which my friend had pressed 

As in the previous ten years of my Christian upon me, lay unread, 
course, this necessary force had not existed in ; However, in this total destitution of exter- 
my soul, I had just been in the case of other nal excitements for my soul, I opened the 
worthy people ; had helped myself by keep- t hymn-book, as it were, by chance, and found 
ing my fancy always full of images which had in it, to my astonishment, some songs which 
some reference to God : a practice so far truly 1 actually, though under a fantastic form, ap- 
usefui ; for noxious images and their baneful , peared to shadow what I felt. The originality 
consequences are by that means kept away, and simplicity of their expression drew me 
Often too our spirit seizes one or other of ; on. It seemed to be peculiar emotions ex- 

these spiritual images, and mounts with it a pressed in a peculiar way ; no school tech- 

little way upwards ; like a young bird flutter- , nology suggested any notion of formality or 
ing from twig to twig. J commonplace. I was persuaded that these 

Images and impressions pointing towards j people felt as I did : I was very happy to lay 
God are presented to us by the institutions i hold of here and there a stanza in their songs, 
of the Church, by organs, bells, singing, and j to fix it in my memory, and carry it about 

particularly by the preaching of our pastors, j with me for days. 

Of these I used to be unspeakably desirous : ; Since the moment when the truth had been 
no weather, no bodily weakness could keep revealed to me, some three months had in this 
me from church ; the sound of the Sunday j way passed on. At last I came to the resolu- 
bells was the only thing that rendered me j tion of disclosing everything to Philo, and 
impatient on a sick-bed. Our head court- ! asking him to let me have those writings, 
chaplain, a gifted man, I heard with great j about which I had now become immoderately 
pleasure ; his colleagues too I liked ; and I 1 curious. Accordingly I did so, notwithstand- 
could pick the golden apple of the word from j ing there was something in my heart which 
the common fruit, with which on earthen plat- I earnestly dissuaded me. 
ters it was mingled. With public ordinances, j I circumstantially related to him all the 
all sorts of private exercises were combined ; story ; and, as he was himself a leading per- 
and these too only nourished fancy and a finer son in it, and my narrative conveyed the 
kind of sense. I was so accustomed to this sharpest reprimand on him, he felt surprised 
track, I reverenced it so much, that even now and moved to an extreme degree. He melted 
no higher one occurred to me. For my soul into tears. I rejoiced ; believing that, in his 
has only feelers, and not eyes ; it gropes, but mind also, a full and fundamental change had 
does not see; Ah l that it could get eyes and taken place. 

look 1 ; He provided me with all the writings I 

Now again, therefore, I went with a longing j could require; and now I had excess of nour- 
mind to sermon ; but alas, what happened 1 ishment for my imagination. I made rapid 
I no longer found what I was wont to find, progress in the Zinzendorfic mode of thought 
These preachers were blunting their teeth on and speech. And be it not supposed that I 
the shell, while I enjoyed the kernel. I soon am yet incapable of prizing the peculiar turn 
grew weary of them ; and I had already and manner of the count, I willingly do him 
been so spoiled that I could not be content justice; he is no empty phantast; he speaks 
with the little they afforded me. I required of mighty truths, and mostly in a bold figura- 
images, I wanted impressions from without ; tive style ; the people who despise him know 
and reckoned it a pure spiritual desire that I not either how* to value or discriminate his 
felt. qualities. 

Philo’s parents had been in connection with At that time I became exceedingly attached 
the Herrnhuter Community : in his library to him. Had I been mistress of myself, I 
were many writings of Count Zinzendorf’s. would certainly have left ray friends and 
He bad spoken with me, more than once, country and gone to join him. We should 
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infallibly have understood each other, and 
should hardly have agreed together long. 

Thanks to my better genius that now kept 
me so confined by my domestic duties. I 
reckoned it a distant journey if I visited the 
garden. The charge of my aged weakly 
father afforded me employment enough, and 
in hours of recreation I had Fancy to procure 
me pastime. The only mortal whom I saw 
was Philo ; he was highly valued by my father ; 
but with me, his intimacy had been cooled a 
little by the late explanation. Its influence 
on him had not penetrated deep ; and as some 
attempts to talk m my dialed! had not sue* 
ceeded with him, he avoided touching on this 
subjedt ; and the rather, as his extensive know- 
ledge put it always in his power to introduce 
new topics in his conversation. 

I was thus a Herrnhut sister on my own 
footing. I had especially to hide this new 
turn of my temper and my inclinations from 
the head court-chaplain ; whom, as my father 
confessor, I had much cause to honor ; and 
whose high merits his extreme aversion to the 
Herrnhut Community did not diminish, in j 
my eyes, even then. Unhappily this worthy i 
person had to suffer many troubles on account 
of me and others. 


I truth, concerned for the reality of the matter; 
; but yet the gimcracks which the count had 
j stuck round it were at the same time quite 
] adapted to his taste. Besides, he had now 
| become accustomed to this mode of speaking 
I and conceiving ; and if he had to hide it care- 
| fully from his old friend, the happier was he, 
in any knot of trusty persons, to come forth 
with his couplets, litanies and little figures ; in 
which, as might have been supposed, he met 
with great applause. 

I knew nothing of the whole affair, and 
wandered quietly along in my separate path. 
For a good while we continued mutually un- 
known. 

Once, in a leisure hour, I happened to visit 
a lady who was sick. I found several acquaint- 
ances with her ; and soon perceived that my 
appearance had cut short their conversation. 
I affedled not to notice anything, but saw ere 
long, with great surprise, some Herrnhut fig- 
ures stuck upon the wall in elegant frames. 
Quickly comprehending what had passed be- 
fore my entrance, I expressed my pleasure at 
the sight in a few suitable verses. 

Conceive the winder of my friends ! We 
explained ourselves; instantly we were agreed 
and in each other’s confidence. 


Several years ago he had become acquainted 
with an upright pious gentleman, residing in 
a distant quarter, and had long continued in 
unbroken correspondence with him, as with 
one who truly sought God. How painful was 
it with the spiritual leader when this gentle- 
man subsequently joined himself to the Com- 
munity of Herrnhut, where he lived for a 
long while ! How delightful, on the other 
hand, when at length he quarrelled with the 
brethren ; determined to settle in our neigh- 
borhood; and seemed once more to yield 
himself completely to the guidance of his 
ancient friend! 

The stranger was presented, as in triumph, 
by the upper pastor to all the chosen lambs of 
his fold. To our house alone he was not in- 
troduced, because my father did not now see 
company. The gentleman obtained no little 
approbation ; he combined the polish of the 
court with the winning manner of the breth- 
ren; and having also many fine qualities by 
nature, he soon became the favorite saint with 
all who knew him — -a result at which the chap- 
lain was exceedingly contented. But, alas ! 
it was merely in externals that the gentleman 
had split with the Community; in his heart 
he was yet entirely a Hermhuter. He was, in 


I often henceforth sought opportunities of 
going out Unhappily I found such only 
j once in the three or four weeks ; yet I grew 
1 acquainted with our gentleman apostle, and 
by degrees with all the body. I visited their 
i meetings when I could ; with my social dispo- 
j sition it was quite delightful for me to com- 
| municate to others, and to hear from them, 
the feelings which till now I had conceived 
and harbored by myself, 
j But I was not so completely taken with my 
| friends as not to see that few of them could 
1 really feel the sense of those affecting words 
i and emblems; and that from these they drew 
I as little benefit as formerly they did from the 
i symbolic language of the Church. Yet, not- 
| withstanding, I went on with them, not letting 
| this disturb me. I thought I was not called 
j to search and try the hearts of others. Had 
! not I too, by long-continued innocent exer- 
i cisings of that sort, been prepared for some- 
1 thing better ? I had my share of profit from 
| our meetings; in speaking, I insisted on at- 
! tending to the sense and spirit, which, in 
j things so delicate, is rather apt to be disguised 
by words than indicated by them ; and for the 
i rest, I left, with silent tolerance, each to a & 

! according to his own conviction. 
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These quiet times of secret social joy were 
shortly followed by storms of open bickering 
and contradi&ion; contentions which excited 
great commotion — I might almost say occa- 
sioned not a httle scandal— in court and town. 
Ine period was now arrived when our chap- 
lain, that stout gainsayer of the Herrnhut 
brethren, must discover, to his deep but I 
trust sandhfied humiliation, that his best and 
once most zealous hearers were nowall leaning 
to the side of that Community. He was exces- 
sively provoked ; in the first moments he for- 
got all moderation, and could not, even if he 
had inclined it, retra& afterwards. Violent 
debates took place, in which happily I was 
not mentioned; both as being but an acci- 
dental member of those hated meetings, and i 
then because, in respedt of certain civic mat- 
ters, our zealous preacher could not safely dis- ' 
oblige either my father or mv friend. With 
silent satisfa&ion I continued neutral. It was 
irksome to me to converse about such feelings 
and obje&s, even with well-affe&ed people, 
when they could not penetrate the deepest j 
sense, and lingered merely on the surface. 
But to strive with adversaries about things on 
which even friends could scarcely understand 
each other, seemed to me unprofitable, nay, 
pernicious. For I soon perceived that manv 
amiable noblemen, who on this occurrence 

w j I l 0t Shut . tbeir hearts to enmity and 
hatred, had rapidly passed over to injustice* 
and in order to defend an outward form had 
almost sacrificed their most substantial duties. 

Far as the worthy clergyman might, in the , 
present case, be wrong ; much as others tried 
to irritate me at him, I could never hesitate to 
g!ve him my sincere resped. I knew him < 
wen , 1 could candidly transport myself into ; ' 
nis way of looking at these matters. I have « 
never seen a man without his weaknesses: i 
only in distinguished men they strike us more, i 
We wish, and will at all rates have it, that t 
persons privileged as they are should at the i 1 
same time pay no tribute, no tax whatever. I « 
honored him as a superior man ; and hoped to > \ 
use the influence of my calm neutrality to r 
bring about, if not a peace, at least a truce, c 
1 know not what my efforts might have done: 
but God concluded the affair more briefly, n 
and took the chaplain to himself. On his t< 
coffin all wept who had lately been striving d 
^ith him about words. His uprightness, his i t; 
rear of God, no one had ever doubted. f w 

l too was ere long forced to lay aside this : y< 
Hermhut doll-work, which, by means of these : 01 


re | contentions, now appeared before me in a 

■d i wf dlffere " t , U S ht - Our uncle had in si- 
d £nce executed his intentions with my sister. 

' : S frf h f a >" 0un S roa " of rank and for- 
’ j Une “ a bridegroom ; and showed, by a rich 

; , MTZ’hJr 1 f,f ht of himself. 

I free f fn h H f J ° yfUl y “ nsented i my sister was 
d Xf„“ d v forewarned > she d > d not hesitate to 
1 . ^ her state. The bridal was appointed 

- all inviteH 6 S C ? tle ’ femily and frieilds were 
! c C d ’ and we came together in the 

- : cheerfulest mood. 

“ I . For the first time in my life the aspect of a 
s i > h l US ,t C f Clted adm iration in me. I had often 
■ £% rd °f u }Y ™f le ’ s taste > of hls Italian archi- 
tea, of his collections and his library; but, 

1 : comparing this with what I had already seen 

- ; J had formed a very vague and fluctuating 

picture of it in my thoughts. Great, accord- 
1 ln g‘y> was > ray surpiise at the earnest and har- 
1 raomous impression which I felt on entering 

- the house, and which every hall and chamber 
deepened. If elsewhere pomp and decoration 

; had but dissipated my attention, I felt here 
concentrated and drawn back upon myself. 
In like manner, the preparatives for these so- 
emnities and festivals produced a silent pleas- 
ure by their air of dignity and splendor; and 
to me it seemed as inconceivable that one man 
could have invented and arranged all this as 
that more than one could have worked to- 
gether in so high a spirit. Yet withal, the 
landlord and his people were entirely natural ; 
not a trace of stiffness or of empty form was 
to be seen. * ' 

‘ redding itself was managed in a strik- 

mg way: an exquisite strain of vocal music 
came upon us by surprise ; and the clergyman 
: w ^ nt through the ceremony with a singular 
1 solemnity. I was standing by Philo at the 
time; and. instead of a congratulation, he 
whispered in my ear, “When I saw your sis- 
ter give away her hand I felt as if a stream of 
boiling water had been poured over me.” 

Why so? I inquired. “It is always the 
way with me,” said he, “when I see two peo- 
ple joined.” I laughed at him, but I have 
often since had cause to recoiled! his words. 

The revel of the party, among whom were 
many young people, looked particularly glit- 
tering and airy, as everything around us was 
dignified and serious. The furniture, plate, 
table-ware and table ornaments, accorded 
with the general whole ; and if in other houses 
you would say the architea was of the school - 
of the confeaioner, it here appeared as if even 
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our confectioner and butler had taken lessons 
from the architect. 

We stayed together several days; and our 
intelligent and gifted landlord had variedly 
provided for the entertainment of his guests. 
I did not m the present case repeat the mel- 
ancholy proof, which has so often in my life 
been forced upon me, how unhappily a large 
mixed company are situated, when, altogether 
left to themselves, they have to seleCt the most 
general and vapid pastimes, that the fools of 
the party may not want amusement, however 
it may fare with those that are not such. 

My uncle had arranged it altogether differ- 
ently, Two or three marshals, if I may call 
them so, had been appointed by him ; one of 
them had charge of providing entertainment 
for the young. Dances, excursions, little 
games, were of his invention and under his 
direction ; and as young people take delight 
in being out of doors, and do not fear the in- 
fluences of the air, the garden and garden -hall 
had been assigned to them ; while some addi- 
tional pavilions and galleries had been ereCted 
and appended to the latter, formed of boards 
and canvas merely, but in such proportions, 
so elegant and noble, they reminded one of 
nothing but stone and marble. How rare is 


a festivity in which the person who invites the 
guests feels also that it is his duty to provide 
for their conveniences and wants of every 
kind 1 Hunting and card parties, short prom- 
enades, opportunities for trustful private con- 
versations, were afforded the elder persons; 
and whoever wished to go earliest to bed was 
sure to be lodged the farthest from noise. 

By this happy order, the space we lived in 
appeared to be a little world ; and yet, con- 
sidered narrowly, the castle was not large; 
without an accurate knowledge of it, and 
I without the spirit of its owner, it would have 
I been impossible to entertain so many people 
here, and quarter each according to his humor. 

As the aspeCt of a well-formed person 
pleases us, so also does a fair establishment, 
by means of which the presence of a rational 
intelligent mind is manifested. We feel a joy 
in entering even a cleanly house, though it 
may be tasteless in its structure and its deco- 
rations ; because it shows us the presence of 
a person cultivated in at least one sense. 
Doubly pleasing is it, therefore, when from a 
human dwelling the spirit of a higher though 
merely sensual culture speaks to us. 

All this was vividly impressed on my obser- 
vation at my uncle’s castle. I had heard and 
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read much of art ; Philo too was a lover of 
pictures, and had a line collection ; 1 myself 
had often practised drawing; but I had been 
too deeply occupied with my emotions striving 
exclusively after the one thing needful, which 
alone I was bent on carrying to perfection ; 
and then such objects of art as I had hitherto 
seen, appeared, like all other worldly objeCts, 
to distraCt my thoughts. But now, for the 
first time, outward things had led me back 
upon myself ; I now first perceived the differ- 
ence between the natural charm of the night- 
ingale's song and that of a four-voice anthem 
pealed from the expressive organs of men. 

My joy over this discovery I did not hide 
from my uncle ; who, when all the rest were 
settled at their posts, was wont to come and 
talk with me in private. He spoke with great 
modesty of what he possessed and had pro- 
duced here ; with great decision of the views 
in which it had been gathered and arranged ; 
and I could easily observe that he spoke with 
a forbearance towards me; seeming, in his 
usual way, to rate the excellence which he 
himself possessed below that other excellence, 
which, in my way of thinking, was the best 
and most proper. 

“If we can conceive it possible/' he once 
observed, “ that the Creator of the world him- 
self assumed the form of his creature, and lived 
in that manner for a time upon earth, this 
creature must appear to us of infinite perfec- 
tion, because susceptible of such a combina- 
tion with its Maker. Hence, m our idea of 
man there can be no inconsistency with our 
idea of God; and if we often feel a certain 
disagreement with Him and remoteness from 
Him, it is but the more on that account our 
duty, not like advocates of the wicked Spirit, 
to keep our eyes continually upon the naked- 
ness and weakness of our nature ; but rather 
to seek out every property and beauty by 
which our pretension to a similarity with the 
Divinity may be made good.” 

I smiled and answered ; “ Do not make me 
blush, dear uncle, by your complaisance in 
talking in my language ! What you have to 
say is of such importance to me that I w'ish to 
hear it in your own most peculiar style ; and 
then what parts of it I cannot quite appropri- 
ate I will endeavor to translate.” f 

“ I may continue,” he replied, “in my own 
most peculiar way, without any alteration of 
my tone. Man's highest merit always is, as 
much as possible to rule external circum- 
stances, and as little as possible to let himself 


be ruled by them. Life lies before us, as a 
huge quarry lies before the architect ; he de- 
serves not the name of architect, except when 
out of this fortuitous mass he can combine, 
with the greatest economy, and fitness, and 
durability, some form, the pattern of which 
originated in his spirit. All things without 
us, nay, I may add, all things on us, are mere 
elements; but deep within us lies the creative 
force, which out of these can produce what 
they were meant to be ; and which leaves us 
neither sleep nor rest, till in one way or an- 
other, without us or on us, that same have 
been produced. You, my dear niece, have, 
it may be, chosen the better part ; you have 
striven to bring your moral being, your earnest, 
lovely nature into accordance with itself and 
with the Highest; but neither ought we to be 
blamed when we strive to get acquainted with 
the sentient man in all his comprehensiveness, 
and to bring about an aCtive harmony among 
his powers.” 

By such discoursing we in time became 
more familiar, and I begged of him to speak 
with me as with himself, omitting every sort 
of condescension. “Do not think,” replied 
my uncle, “that I flatter you when I com- 
mend your mode of thinking and aCting. I 
reverence the indi\ idual who understands dis- 
tinctly what it is he wishes; who unweariedly 
advances, who knows the means conducive to 
his objeCt, and can seize and use them. How' 
far his objeCt may be great or little, may 
merit praise or censure, is the next considera- 
tion with me. Believe me, love, most part of 
all the misery and mischief, of all that is de- 
nominated evil, m the w orld, arises from the 
faCt that men are too remiss to get a proper 
knowledge of their aims, and when they do 
know them, to work intensely in attaining 
them. They seem to me like people who 
have taken up a notion that they must and 
will ereCt a tow r er, and who yet expend on the 
foundation not more stones and labor than 
would be sufficient for a hut. If you, my 
friend, whose highest want it was to perfeift 
and unfold your moral nature, had, instead 
of those bold and noble sacrifices, merely 
trimmed between your duties to yourself and 
to your family, your bridegroom, or perhaps 
your husband, you must have lived m con- 
stant contradiction with your feelings, and 
never could have had a peaceful moment.” 

“You employ the word sacrifice,” I an- 
swered here; “and I have often thought that 
to a higher purpose, as to a divinity, we offer 
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up, by way of sacrifice, a thing of smaller j “ My dear uncle/' I replied, “ you are per- 
value; feeling like persons who should will- ! haps too rigorous; you perhaps withdraw your 
ingly and gladly bring a favorite lamb to the helping hand from here and there a worthy 
altar for the health of a beloved father.” ! man to whom you might be useful.” 

“Whatever it may be,” said he, “reason j “ Can it be imputed as a fault,” said he, 
or feeling, that commands us to give up ; “ to one who has so long and vainly labored 
the one thing for the other, to choose the i on them and about them? How much we 
one before the other, decision and perse- , have to suffer in our youth from men who 
verance are, in my opinion, the noblest quah- ' think they are inviting us to a delightful 
ties of man. You cannot have the ware and i pleasure-party when they undertake to intro- 
the money both at once ; and he who always | duce us to the Danaides or Sisyphus 1 Heaven 
hankers for the ware without having heart to \ be praised ! I have rid myself of these people ; 
give the money for it, is no better off than he j if one of them unfortunately comes within my 
who repents him of the purchase when the j sphere, I forthwith, in the politest manner, 
ware is in his hands. But I am far from ! compliment him out again. It is from such 
blaming men on this account ; it is not they 1 persons that you hear the bitterest complaints 
that are to blame ; it is the difficult entangled j about the miserable course of things, the arid- 
situation they are m ; they know not how to j lty of science, the levity of artists, the empti- 
guide themselves in its perplexities. Thus, I ness of poets, and much more of that sort, 
for instance, you will on the average find fewer ! They do not recollect that they, and the 
bad economists m the country than in towns, j many like them, are the very persons who 
and fewer again in small towns than in great ; j would never read a book which had been 
and why? Man is intended for a limited written just as they require it ; that true poetry 
condition; obje<5ts that are simple, near, de- is alien to them; that even an excellent work 
terminate, he comprehends, and he becomes of art can never gain their approbation, except 
accustomed to employ such means as are at by means of prejudice. But let us now break 
hand ; but on entering a wider field, he now off, for this is not the time to rail or to com- 
knows neither what he would nor what he plain.” 

should; and it amounts to quite the same, He directed my attention to the different 
whether his attention is distradled by the mul- pidtures hanging on the wall ; my eye dwelt 
titude of objedls, or is overpowered by their on those whose look was beautiful or subjedt 
magnitude and dignity. It is always a mis- striking. This he permitted for a while; at 
fortune for him when he is induced to struggle last he said: “ Bestow a little notice on the 
after anything with which he cannot conned! spirit manifested in these other works. Good 
himself by some regular exertion of his powers, minds delight to trace the finger of the Deity 

“Certainly,” pursued he, “ without ear- in nature; why not likewise pay some small re- 
nestness there is nothing to be done in life; gard to the hand of his imitator?” He then 
yet among the people whom we name culti- led my observation to some unobtrusive fig- 
vated men little earnestness is to be found ; in ures ; endeavoring to make me understand 
labors and employments, m arts, nay, even in that it was the history of art alone which 
recreations, they proceed, if I may say so, could give us an idea of the worth and dig- 
with a sort of self-defence; they live, as they nity of any work of art; that we should know 
read a heap of newspapers, only to have done the weary steps of mere handicraft and mech- 
with it ; they remind one of that young Eng- an ism, over which the man of talents has 
lishman at Rome, who said, with a contented struggled in the course of centuries, before we 
air, one evening in some company, that to-day can conceive how it is possible for the man of 
he had dispatched six churches and two gal- genius to move with airy freedom on the pin- 
leries. They wish to know and learn a multi- nacle whose very aspect makes us giddy, 
tude of things, and precisely those they have With this view he had formed a beautiful 
the least concern with; and they never see series of works; and whilst he explained it, I 
that hunger is not stilled by snapping at the could not help conceiving that I saw before 
air. When I become acquainted with a man, me a similitude of moral culture. When I 
my first inquiry is, With what does he employ expressed my thought to him he answered: 
himself, and how, and with what degree of “ You are altogether right ; and we see from 
perseverance? The answer regulates the in- this that those do not a& well who, in a soli- 
terest I shall take in him for life.” tary, exclusive manner, follow moral cultiva- 
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tion by itself. On the contrary, it will be found Since the nuptials of my sister joy had 
that he whose spirit strives for a development sparkled in the eyes of our uncle; he often 
of that kind has likewise every reason at the ; spoke with me of what he meant to do for her 
same time to improve his finer sentient pow- and for her children. He had several fine es- 
ers; that so he may not run the risk of sinking tates; he managed them himself, and hoped 
from his moral height by giving way to the en- to leave them in the best condition to his 
ticements of a lawless fancy, and degrading his nephew's. Regarding the small estate, where 
moral nature by allowing it to take delight in j we at present were, he appeared to entertain 
tasteless baubles, if not in something worse.” ’ peculiar thoughts. “ I will leave it to none,” 

I did not suspedt him of levelling at me; ; said he, “but to a person who can understand 
but I felt myself struck when I reflected how ‘ and value and enjoy what it contains, and 
many insipidities there might be in the songs who feels how loudly every man of wealth and 
that used to edify me; and how little favor ; rank, especially in Germany, is called on to 
the figures, which had joined themselves to my exhibit something like a model to others.” 
religious ideas, would have found m the eyes Most of his guests were now gone; we too 
of my uncle. j were making ready for departure, thinking we 

Philo, in the meantime, had frequently been j had seen the final scene of this solemnity, 
busied in the library ; he now' took me along j when his attention in affording us some digni- 
with him. We admired the selection, as well fied enjoyment produced a new surprise. We 
as the multitude of books. They had been , had mentioned to him the delight which the 
colledfed on my uncle’s general principle ; chorus of voices, suddenly commencing w'ith- 
there were none to be found among them but out accompaniment of any instrument, had 
such as either lead to correct knowledge, or . given us at my sister’s marriage. We hinted 
teach right arrangement; such as either give < at the same time how' pleasant it would be 
us fit materials, or further the concordance of were such a thing repeated ; but he seemed to 
our spirit. pay no heed to us. The livelier was our sur- 

In the course of my life I had read very ; prise when he said, one evening, ‘‘The music 
largely; m certain branches there was almost * of the dance has died away; our transitory', 
no w T ork unknown to me; the more pleasant youthful friends have left us: the happy pair 
was it here to speak about the general survey j themselves have a more serious look than they 
of the whole; to mark deficiencies, and not, had some da>s ago; to part at such a time, 
as elsewhere, see nothing but a hampered con- w hen perhaps w'e shall never meet again, cer- 
fusion or a boundless expansion. tainly never w ithout changes, exalts us to a 

Here too w r e became acquainted with a very solemn mood, W'hich I know' not how' to en- 
interesting, quiet man. He W'as a physician terrain more nobly than by the music you 
and a naturalist ; he seemed rather one "of the were lately signifying a desire to have re- 
Penates than of the inmates. He showed us peated.” 

the museum, which like the library w r as fixed The chorus, which had in the meanwhile 
in glass cases to the w'alls of the" chambers, j gathered strength, and by secret practice more 
adorning and ennobling the space, which it ! expertness, was accordingly made sing to us 
did not crow'd. On this occasion I recalled I a series of four- and of eight-voiced melodies, 
with joy the days of my youth, and showed ! which, if I may say so, gave a real foretaste 
my father many of the things he had been j of bliss. Till then I had only know n the pious 
wont to lay upon the sick-bed of his little mode of singing, as good souls pradtise it, fre- 
child, just opening its little eyes to look into quently with hoarse pipes, imagining, like wild 
the world then. At the same time the phvsi- birds, that they are praising God, w'hile they 
cian, in our present and following conversa- procure a pleasant feeling to themselves. Or 
tions, did not scruple to avow how r near he perhaps I had listened to the vain music of 
approximated to me in respedt of my religious concerts, in w'hich you are at best invited to 
sentiments; he w'armly praised my uncle for admire the talent of the singer, and very sel- 
his tolerance, and his esteem of all that testi- dom have even a transient enjoyment. Now', 
fied or forwarded the w r orth and unity of however, I w*as listening to music w'hich, as it 
human nature ; admitting also that he called originated in the deepest feeling of the most 
for a similar return from others, and w'ould accomplished human beings, was, by suitable 
shun and condemn nothing else so heartily as and pradlised organs in harmonious unity, 
individual pretension and narrow exclusiveness, made again to address the deepest and best 
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feelings of man, and to impress him at that right arm to me. Healthy, strong, unspeak- 
moment with a lively sense of his likeness to ably good-natured, she had managed all the 
the Deity. They were all devotional songs in housekeeping, I myself being busied with the 
the Latin language ; they sat like jewels in the personal nursing of our aged father. She was 
golden ring of a polished intellectual conver- j seized with a catarrh, which changed to a dis- 
sation; and, without pretending to edify, they i order of the lungs; in three weeks she was 
elevated me and made me happy in the most ! lying in her coffin. Her death inflicted 
spiritual manner. ! wounds on me, the scars of which I am not yet 

At our departure he presented all of us with willing to examine, 
handsome gifts. To me he gave the cross I was lying sick before they buried her ; the 
of my order, mote beautifully and artfully old ailment in my breast appeared to be awak- 
worked and enamelled than I had ever seen it ening; I coughed with violence, and was so 
before. It was hung upon a large brilliant, hoarse I could not speak beyond a whisper, 
by which also it was fastened to the chain ; My married sister, out of fright and grief, 
this he gave me, he said, “as the noblest i was brought to bed before her time. Our old 
stone in the cabinet of a collector.” i father thought he was about to lose at once his 

My sister with her husband went to their j children and the hope of their posterity ; his 
estates; the rest of us to our abodes; appear- 1 natural tears increased my sorrow; I prayed 
ing to ourselves, so far as outward circum- , to God that He would give me back a suffer- 
stances were concerned, to have returned to j able state of health. I asked Him but to spare 
quite an everyday existence. We had been, j my life till my father should die. I recov- 
as it were, dropped from a palace of the fairies ’ ered ; I was what I reckoned well, being able 
down upon the common earth ; and were j to discharge my duties, though with pain, 
again obliged to help ourselves as we best t My sister was again with child. Many 
could. cares, which in such cases are committed to 

The singular experiences which this new the mother, in the present instance fell to me. 
circle had afforded left a fine impression on She was not altogether happy with her hus- 
my mind. This, however, did not long con- band ; this was to be hidden from our father ; 
tinue in its first vivacity ; though my uncle I was often made judge of their disputes, in 
tried to nourish and renew it by sending me which I could decide with the greater safety, 
certain of his best and most pleasing works of as my brother trusted in me, and the two 
art ; changing them from time to time with were really worthy persons, only each of them, 
others which I had not seen. instead of humoring, endeavored to convince 

I had been so much accustomed to be the other; and out of eagerness to live in 
busied with myself, in regulating the concerns constant harmony, never could agree. I now 
of my heart and temper, and conversing on learned to mingle seriously in worldly mat- 
these matters with persons of a like mind, that ters, and to practise what of old I had but 
I could not long study any work of art atten- sung. 

tively without being turned by it back upon My sister bore a son ; the frailty of my 
myself. I was used to look at a picture or ! father did not hinder him from travelling to 
copperplate merely as at the letters of a book, j her. The sight of the child exceedingly en- 
Fine printing pleases well ; but who would f livened and cheered him ; at the christening, 
read a book for the beauty of the printing? j contrary to his custom, he seemed as if in- 
In like manner I required of each pictorial j spired ; nay, I might say, like a Genius with 
form that it should tell me something, should two faces. With the one he looked joyfully 
instruct, affeCt, improve me ; and after all my forward to those regions which he soon hoped 
uncle's letters to expound his works of art, to enter; with the other, to the new, hopeful, 
say what he would, I continued in my former earthly life which had arisen in the boy de- 
humor. seen ded from him. On our journey home he 

Yet not only my peculiar disposition, but never wearied talking to me of the child, its 
external incidents and changes in our family form, its health, and his wish that the gifts of 
still further drew me back from contempla- this new denizen of earth might be rightly 
tions of that nature, nay, for some time even cultivated. His reflections on the subjeCt 
from myself. I had to suffer and to do, more lasted when we had arrived at home ; it was 
than my slender strength seemed fit for. not till some days afterwards that I observed 

My maiden sister had till now been as a a kind of fever in him, which displayed itself, 
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without shivering, in a sort of languid heat 
commencing after dinner. He did not yield, 
however; he went out as usual in the morn- 
ings, faithfully attending to the duties of his 
office, till at last continuous serious symptoms 
kept him within doors. 

I never shall forget with what distinctness, 
clearness and repose of mind he settled in the 
greatest order the concerns of his house, nay, 
the arrangements of his funeral, as he would 
have done a business of some other person. 

With a cheerfulness which he never used to 
show, and which now mounted to a bvelv joy, 
he said to me: “ Where is the fear of death 
which I once felt? Shall I shrink at depart- 
ing? I have a gracious God; the grave 
awakens no terror in me; I have an eternal 
life. 

To recall the circumstances of his death, 
which shortly followed, forms one of the most 
pleasing entertainments of my solitude; the 
visible workings of a higher Power in that 
solemn time no one shall ever argue from me. 

The death of my beloved father altogether 
changed my mode of life. From the strictest 
obedience, the narrowest confinement, I passed 
at once into the greatest freedom; I enjoyed 
it like a sort of food from which one has long 


j abstained. Formerly I very seldom spent two 
I hours from home ; now I very seldom lived a 
day there. My friends, whom I had been al- 
lowed to visit only by hurried snatches, wished 
now to have my company without interrup- 
j tion, as I did to have theirs. I was often 
| asked to dinner; at walks and pleasure-jaunts 
j I never failed. But when once the circle had 
J been fairly run I saw that the invaluable hap- 
j prness of liberty consisted, not in doing what 
J °P e pleases and what circumstances may in- 
| v ** e t0 > but in being able, without hindrance 
or restraint, to do in the dire<5t way what one 
j regards as right and proper; and in this in- 
stance I was old enough to reach a valuable 
truth without smarting for my ignorance. 

One pleasure I could not" deny myself: it 
was, as soon as might be, to renew and 
strengthen my connexion with the Herrahut 
brethren. I hastened, accordingly, to visit 
one of their establishments at no great dis- 
tance; but here I by no means found what I 
had been anticipating. I was frank enough 
to signify my disappointment, which they 
tried to soften by alleging that the present 
settlement was nothing to a full and fitly or- 
ganized Community. This I did not take 
upon me to deny; yet, in my thought, the 
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genuine spirit of the matter might have dis- j 
played itself in a small body as well as in a j 
great one. 

One of their bishops who was present, a 
personal disciple of the count, took consider- 
able pains with me. He spoke English per- 
fectly, and, as I too understood a little of it, | 
he reckoned this a token that we both be- 
longed to one class. I, however, reckoned : 
nothing of the kind ; his conversation did not , 
in the least satisfy me. He had been a cutler ; j 
was a native of Moravia; his mode of thought j 
still savored of the artisan. With Herr von j 

L , who had been a major in the French ? 

service, I got upon a better footing; yet I j 
could never bring myself to the submissive- 
ness he showed to his superiors; nay, I felt as 
if you had given me a box on the ear when I 
saw the major’s wife, and other women more | 
or less like ladies, take the bishop’s hand and 
kiss it. Meanwhile, a journey into Holland j 
was proposed, which, however, doubtless for 
my good, did not take place. i 

About this time my sister was delivered of j 
a daughter; and now it was the turn of us 
women to exult, and consider how the little I 
creature should be bred like one of us. The \ 
husband, on the other hand, was not so satis- j 
fied when, in the following year, another { 
daughter ‘saw the light : with his large estates, 
he wanted to have boys about him, who in 
future might assist him in his management. 

My health was feeble ; I kept myself in 
peace, and, by a quiet mode of life, in toler- j 
able equilibrium. I was not afraid of death; j 
nay, I wished to die ; yet I secretly perceived j 
that God was granting time for me to prove j 
my soul, and to advance still nearer to him- ! 
seif. In my many sleepless nights, especially, J 
I have at times felt something which I cannot s 
undertake to describe. 

It was as if my soul were thinking separately 
from the body ; she looked upon the body as 
a foreign substance, as we look upon a gar- 
ment. She pictured with extreme vivacity 
events and times long past, and felt by means 
of this events that were to follow. Those 
times are ail gone by ; what follows likewise i 
will go by; the body too will fall to pieces ; 
like a vesture ; but I, the well-known I, I am. j 

The thought is great, exalted and consoling; j 
yet an excellent friend, with whom I every 
day became more intimate, instructed me to 
dwell on it as little as I could. This was the 
physician whom I met in my uncle’s house, 
and who had since accurately informed him- 


self about the temper of my body and my 
spirit. He showed me how much these feel- 
ings, when we cherish them within us inde- 
pendently of outward objects, tend as it were 
to excavate us, and to undermine the whole 
foundation of our being. “To be aCtive,” 
he would say, “ is the primary vocation of 
man ; all the intervals in which he is obliged 
to rest he should employ in gaining clearer 
knowledge of external things, for this will in 
its turn facilitate activity.” 

This friend was acquainted with my custom 
of looking on my body as an outward objed ; 
he knew also that I pretty well understood my 
constitution, my disorder, and the medicines 
of use for it ; nay, that by continual sufferings 
of my own or other people’s, I had really 
grown a kind of half doCtor; he now carried 
forward my attention from the human body, 
and the drugs which aCt upon it, to the kin- 
dred objeCls of creation ; he led me up and 
down as in the Paradise of the first man ; only, 
if I may continue my comparison, allowing 
me to trace, in dim remoteness, the Creator 
walking in the garden in the cool of the even- 
ing. 

How gladly did I now see God in nature, 
when I bore Him with such certainty within 
my heart! How interesting to me was his 
handiwork ! how thankful did I feel that He 
had pleased to quicken me with the breath of 
his mouth ! 

We again had hopes that my sister would 
present us with a boy; her husband waited 
anxiously for that event, but did not live to 
see it. He died in consequence of an un- 
lucky fall from horseback ; and my sister fol- 
lowed him soon after she had brought into the 
world a lovely boy. The four orphans they 
had left I could not look at but with sadness. 
So many healthy people had been called away 
before poor sickly me ; might I not also have 
blights to witness among these fair and hope- 
ful blossoms? J knew the world sufficiently 
to understand what dangers threaten the pre- 
carious breeding of a child, especially a child 
of quality ; and it seemed as if, since the pe- 
riod of my youth, these dangers had increased. 
I felt that, weakly as I was, I could not be of 
much, perhaps of any service to the little 
ones; and I rejoiced the more on finding that 
my uncle, as indeed might have been looked 
for, had determined to devote his whole at- 
tention to the education of these amiable 
creatures. And this they doubtless merited in 
every sense: they were handsome, and, with 
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great diversities, all promised to be well-con- 
ditioned, reasonable persons. 

Since my worthy doctor had suggested it, I 
loved to trace out family likenesses among our 
relatives and children. My father had care- 
fully preserved the portraits of his ancestors, 
and got his own and those of his descendants 
drawn by tolerable masters; nor had my 
mother and her people been forgotten. We 
accurately knew the characters of all the fam- 
ily ; and as we had frequently compared them 
with each other, we now endeavored to dis- 
cover in the children the same peculiarities 
outward or inward. My sister’s elder son, we 
thought, resembled his paternal grandfather, 
of whom there was a fine youthful puSture in 
my uncle’s collection ; he had been a brave 
soldier, and m this point too the boy took 
after him, liking arms above all things, and 
busying himself -with them whenever he paid 
me a visit. For my father had left a very 
pretty armory ; and the boy got no rest till I 
had given him a pair of pistols and a fowling- 
piece, and he had learned the proper way of 
using them. At the same time, in his conduCt 
or bearing there was nothing like rudeness; 
far from that, he was always meek and sen- 
sible. 

The elder daughter had attracted my es- 
pecial love ; of which perhaps the reason was 
that she resembled me, and of all the four 
seemed to like me best. Eut I may well 
admit that the more closely I observed her as 
she grew, the more she shamed me : I could 
not look on her without a sentiment of admi- 
ration, nay, I may almost say, of reverence. 
You would scarcely have seen a nobler form, 
a more peaceful spirit, an aCHvity so equable 
and universal. No moment of her life was 
she unoccupied ; and every occupation in her 
hands became dignified. All seemed indiffer- 
ent to her, so that she could but accomplish 
what was proper in the place and time; and 
in the same manner she could patiently con- 
tinue unemployed when there was nothing to 
be done. This activity without need of occu- 
pation I have never elsewhere met with. In 
particular, her conduct to the suffering and 
destitute was, from her earliest youth, inimi- ) 
table. For my part, I freely confess I never ; 
had the gift to make a business of beneficence, j 
I was not niggardly to the poor; nay, I often j 
gave too largely for my means ; yet this was j 
little more than buying myself off ; and a per- I 
son needed to be made for me if I was to ; 
bestow attention on him. DireCt ly the reverse j 


was the conduct of my niece. I never saw 
her give a poor man money; whatever she 
obtained from me for this purpose she failed 
i no * * n the first place to change for some neces- 
< sary article. Never did she seem more lovely 
in my eyes than when rummaging my clothes- 
presses ; she was always sure to light on some- 
thing which I did not wear and did not need ; 

, to sew these old cast articles together, and put 
: them on some ragged child, she thought her 
. highest happiness. 

Her sister’s turn of mind appeared already 
different; she had much of her mother; she 
promised to become very elegant and beauti- 
ful, and she now bids fair to keep her promise. 
She is greatly taken up with her exterior; from 
her earliest years she could decorate and carry 
herself 'in a way that struck you. I still re- 
member with what ecstasy, when quite a little 
creature, she saw herself m a mirror, decked 
m certain precious pearls, once my mother’s, 
which she had by chance discovered, and 
made me try upon her. 

Reflecting on these diverse inclinations, it 
was pleasant for me to consider how my prop- 
erty would, after im decease, be shared among 
them and again called into use. I saw the 
fowling-pieces of my father once more travel- 
ling round the fields on my nephew’s shoulder, 
and birds once more falling from his hunting- 
pouch ; I saw my whole wardrobe issuing from 
the church, at Easter Confirmation, on the 
persons of tidy little girls; while the best 
pieces of it were emplo} ed to decorate some 
virtuous burgher maiden on her marriage-day. 

I In furnishing such children and poor little 
; girls, Natalia had a singular delight ; though, 

I as I must here remark, she showed not the 
! smallest love, or, if I may say it, smallest need 
; of a dependence upon any visible or invisible 
| Being, such as I had in my youth so strongly 
manifested. 

When I also thought that the younger sister 
; on that same day would wear my jewels and 
pearls at court, I could see with peace my pos- 
sessions, like my body, given back to the ele- 
ments. 

The children waxed apace ; to my comfort, 
they are healthy, handsome, clever creatures. 
That my uncle keeps them from me, I endure 
without repining; when staying in the neigh- 
borhood, or even in town, they seldom see 
me. 

A singular personage, regarded as a French 
clergyman, though no one rightly know r s his 
history, has been intrusted with the oversight 



of all these children. He has them taught in 
various places; they are put to board now 
here, now there. 

At first I could perceive no plan whatever 
in this mode of education ; till at last our 
doctor told me the abb6 had convinced my 
uncle that, in order to accomplish anything by 
education, we must first become acquainted 
with the pupil’s tendencies and wishes; that 
these once ascertained, he ought to be trans- 
ported to a situation where he may, as speed- 
ily as possible, content the former and attain 
the latter; and so, if he has been mistaken, 
may still in time perceive his error ; and at 
last, having found what suits him, may hold 
the faster by it, may the more diligently fash- 
ion himself according to it. I wish this 
strange experiment may prosper: wkh such 
excellent natures it is perhaps possible. 

But there is one peculiarity in these in- 
structors which I never shall approve of : they 
study to seclude the children from whatever 
might awaken them to an acquaintance with 
themselves and with the invisible, sole, faith- 
ful Friend. I often take it ill of my uncle 
that, on this account, he considers me danger- 
ous for the little ones. Thus in pra&ice there 
is no man tolerant 1 Many assure us that they 
willingly leave each to take his own way ; yet 
all endeavor to exclude from aCtion every one 
that does not think as they do. 


This removal of the children troubles me 
the more, the more I am convinced of the 
reality of my belief. How can it fail to have 
a heavenly origin, an a&ual objeCl, when in 
praClice it is so effectual? Is it not by prac- 
tice alone that we prove our own existence ? 
Why then may we not, by a like mode, prove 
to ourselves the influence of that Power who 
gives us all good things ? 

That I am still advancing, never retrograd- 
ing i that my conduCt is approximating more 
and more to the image I have formed of per- 
fection ; that I every day feel more facility in 
doing what I reckon proper, even while the 
weakness of my body so obstructs me: can all 
this be accounted for upon the principles of 
human nature, whose corruption I have so 
clearly seen into? For me, at least, it cannot. 

I scarcely remember a commandment; to 
me there is nothing that assumes the aspeCt of 
law ; it is an impulse that leads me and guides 
me always aright. I freely follow my emo- 
tions, and know as little of constraint as of 
repentance. God be praised that I know to 
whom I am indebted for such happiness, and 
that I cannot think of it without humility! 
There is no danger I should ever become 
proud of what I myself can do or can forbear 
to do ; I have seen too well what a monster 
might be formed and nursed in every human 
bosom, did not higher Influence restrain us. 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 

T HE spring had commenced in all its bril- 
liancy ; a storm, that had been lowering 
all day, went fiercely down upon the hills ; the 
rain drew back into the country; the sun 
came forth in all its splendor, and upon the 
dark vapor rose the lordly rainbow. W lihelm 
was riding towards it: the sight made him 
sad. “ Ah said he within himself, “ do the 
fairest hues of life appear, then, only on a 
ground of black ? And must drops fall if we 
are to be charmed ? A bright day is like a 
dim one if we look at it unmoved : and what 
can move us but some silent hope that the in- 
born inclination of our soul shall not always 
be without an objeft ? The recital of a noble 
adlion moves us; the sight of everything har- 
monious moves us; we feel then as if we were 
not altogether in a foreign land ; we fancy we 
are nearer the home towards which our best 
and inmost wishes impatiently strive. 7 ’ 

Meanwhile a pedestrian overtook him, and, 
walking with a stout step by the side of the 
horse, began to keep him company. After a 
few common words, he looked at the rider 
and said : * 6 If I am not mistaken I must have 
already seen you somewhere . 7 7 

“I too remember you , 77 said Wilhelm: 


“had we not some time ago a pleasant sail 
together?” 

“Right !” replied the other. 

Wilhelm looked at him more narrowly; 
then, after a pause, observed ; “ I do not know 
what alteration has occurred in you ; last time 
we met, I took you for a Lutheran clergyman ; 
you now seem rather like a Catholic one . 7 7 

“To-day at least you are not wrong , 77 re- 
plied the other, taking off his hat and showing 
him the tonsure. “Where is your company 
gone ? Did you stay long with them ? 7 7 

“ Longer than was good. On lookmgback 
upon the period which I passed in their so- 
ciety it seems as if I looked into an endless 
void ; nothing of it has remained with me . 77 

“ Here you are mistaken,” said the stranger ; 
“everything that happens to us leaves some ' 
trace behind it; everything contributes imper- 
ceptibly to form us. Yet often it is dangerous 
to take a strict account of that. For either 
we grow proud and negligent, or downcast 
and dispirited; and both are equally injurious 
in their consequences. The safe plan is, always 
simply to do the task that lies nearest us; 
and this in the present case , 77 added he with 
a smile, “ is to hasten to our quarters . 77 

Wilhelm asked how far Lothario’s house was 
distant ; the stranger answered that it lay be- 




hind the hill. “ Perhaps I shall meet you 
there,” continued he; “I have merely a small 
affair to manage in the neighborhood. Fare- 
well till then !” And with this he struck into 
a steep path that seemed to lead more speedily 
across the hill. 

“Yes, the man is right 1” said Wilhelm to 
himself as he proceeded; “we should think 
of what is nearest : and for me at present there 
is nothing nearer than the mournful errand I 
have come to do. Let me see whether I can 
still repeat the speech which is to put that cruel 
man to shame.” 

He then began reciting to himself this piece 
of oratory: not a syllable was wanting; and 
the more his recollection served him, the 
higher grew his passion and his courage. Au- 
relia’s sorrows and her death were vividly 
present to his soul. 

“Spirit of my friend!” exclaimed he, 
“hover round me; and, if thou canst, give 
some sign to me that thou art softened, art 
appeased !” 

Amid such words and meditations he had 
reached the summit of the hill ; and near the 
foot of its declivity he now beheld a curious 
building, which he at once took to be Lotha- 
rio’s dwelling. An old irregular castle, with j 
several turrets and peaked roofs, appeared to J 
have been the primitive erection ; but the new' 
additions to it, placed near the main structure, 
looked still more irregular. A part of them 
stood close upon the main edifice ; others, at 
some distance, were combined with it by gal- 
leries and covered passages. All external sym- 
metry, every shade of architectural beauty, 
appeared to have been sacrificed to the conve- 
nience of the interior. No trace of wall or 
trench was to be seen ; none of avenues or 
artificial gardens. A fruit and potherb garden 
reached to the very buildings; and little 
patches of a like sort showed themselves even 
in the intermediate spaces. A cheerful village 
lay at no great distance: the fields and gar- 
dens everywhere appeared in the highest state 
of cultivation. 

Sunk in his own impassioned feelings, Wil- 
helm rode along, not thinking much of what 
he saw: he put up his horse at an inn, and, 
not without emotion, hastened to the castle. 

An old serving-man received him at the 
door, and signified, with much good nature, 
that to-day it would be difficult to get ad- 
mission to his lordship, who was occupied in 
writing letters, and had already refused some 
people that had business with him. Our friend 


became more importunate ; the old man was 
at last obliged to yield, and announce him. 
He returned, and conducted Wilhelm to a 
spacious ancient hall, desiring him to be so 
good as wait, since perhaps it might be some 
time before his lordship could appear. Our 
friend walked up and down unrestfully ; cast- 
ing now and then a look at the knights and 
dames whose ancient figures hung round him 
on the walls. He repeated the beginning of 
his speech: it seemed, in presence of these 
ruffs and coats of mail, to answer even better. 
Every time there rose any stir, he put himself 
in posture to receive his man with dignity; 
meaning first to hand him the letter, then 
assail him with the weapons of reproach. 

More than once mistaken, he was now be- 
ginning to be really vexed and out of tune, 
when at last a handsome man, in boots and 
light surtout, stepped in from a side-door. 
“What good news have you for me?” said 
he to Wilhelm, with a friendly voice. “Par- 
don me, that I have made yon wait.” 

So speaking, he kept folding a letter which 
he held in his hand. Wilhelm, not without 
embarrassment, delivered him Aurelia’s paper, 
and replied: “I bring you the last words of 
a friend, which you will not read without 
emotion.” 

Lothario took it and returned to his cham- 
ber with it, where, as Wilhelm through the 
open door could very easily observe, he ad- 
dressed and sealed some letters before open- 
ing Aurelia’s. He appeared to have perused 
it once or twice; and Wilhelm, though his 
feelings signified that the pathetic speech 
would sort but ill with such a cool reception, 
girded up his mind, went forward to the 
threshold, and was just about beginning his 
address, when a tapestry door of the cabinet 
opened, and the clergyman came in. 

“ I have got the strangest message you can 
think of,” cried Lothario to him. “Pardon 
me,” continued he, addressing Wilhelm, “if 
I am not in a mood for speaking further with 
you at this moment. You remain with us 
to-night. You, abb£, see the stranger prop- 
erly attended to.” 

With these words he made his guest a bow. 
The clergyman took Wilhelm by the hand, 
who followed, not without reluctance. 

They walked along some curious passages, 
in silence, and at last reached a very pretty 
chamber. The abbC led him in; then left 
him, making no excuses. Ere long an aCtive 
boy appeared ; he introduced himself as Wil- 
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helm s valet, and brought up his supper. 
In waiting, he had much to say about the 
order of the house, about their breakfast- 
ing and dining, labors and amusements ; in- 
terspersing many things in commendation of 
Lothario. 

Pleasant as the boy was, Wilhelm endeav- 
ored to get rid of him as soon as possible 
He wished to be alone, for he felt exceed- 
ingly oppressed and straitened in his new po- 
sition. He reproached himself with having 
executed his intentions so ill, with having 
done his errand only half. One moment he 
proposed to overtake next morning what he 
had negledted to-night; 
the next, he saw that 


sion seized our friend ; he felt an irresistible 
necessity to vent his feelings ; tears filled his 
eyes, he wept, and did not recover his compo- 
sure till slumber overpowered him. 

Strange dreams arose upon him towards 
morning. He was in a garden, which in boy- 
i , 0(1 he had , often visited; he looked with 
, pleasure at the well-known alleys, hedges, 

; dovver -beds ; Mariana met him; he spoke 8 to 
| her with love and tenderness, recollecting 
nothing of any bygone grievance. Ere long 
his father joined them, in his week-day dress. 
Vtfh a look of frankness that was rare in him, 

I “ e bade his son fetch two seats from the 


by Lothario’s presence 
he would be attuned to 
quite a different set of 
feelings. The house, too, 
where he was, seemed 
very strange to him : he 
could not be at home in 
his position. Intending 
to undress, he opened 
his travelling-bag : with 
his night-clothes he took 
out the Spirit’s veil, 
which Mignon had 
packed in along with 
them. The sight of it 
increased the sadness 
of his humor. “ Fly ! 
youth, fly!” cried he. 

4 \ What means this mys- 
tic word ? What am I 
to fly, or whither? It 
were better had the 
Spirit called to me: Re- 
turn to thyself!” He 
cast his eyes on some 
E n giish copperplates, 
hung round the room 
in frames ; most of them 
he looked at with indif- 
ference; at last he met 
with one in which a ship 
was represented sinking 
in a tempest ; a father 
with his lovely daugh- 
ters was awaiting death 
from the intrusive bil- 
lows. One of the maid- 
ens had a kind of like- 
ness to the Amazon. An 
indescribable compas- 
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garden-house, then took Mariana by the hand 
and led her into a grove. 

Wilhelm hastened to the garden-house, but 
found it altogether empty; only at a window 
in the farther side he saw Aurelia standing. 
He went forward and addressed her, but she 
turned not round; and though he placed 
himself beside her, he could never see her 
face. He looked out from the window; in 
an unknown garden there were several people, 
some of whom he recognized. Frau Melina, 
seated under a tree, was playing with a rose 
which she had in her hand; Laertes stood 
beside her, counting money from the one 
hand to the other, Mignon and Felix were 
lying on the grass — the former on her back, 
the latter on his face. Philma came and 
clapped her hands above the children ; Mignon 
lay unmoved ; Felix started up and fled. At 
first he laughed while running, as Philina fol- 
lowed ; but he screamed in terror when he 
saw the Harper coming after him with large, 
slow steps. Felix ran diredlly to a pond ; 
Wilhelm hastened after him. Too late ! the 
child was lying in the water 1 Wilhelm stood 
as if rooted to the spot. The fair Amazon 
appeared on the other side of the pond ; she 
stretched her right hand towards the child, 
and walked along the shore. The child came 
through the water, by the course her finger 
pointed to ; he followed her as she went round ; 
at last she reached her hand to him and pulled 
him out. Wilhelm had come nearer: the child 
was all in flames ; fiery drops were falling from 
his body. Wilhelm’s agony was greater than 
ever ; but instantly the Amazon took a white 
veil from her head and covered up the child 
with it. The fire was at once quenched. But 
when she lifted up the veil, two boys sprang 
out from under it, and frolicsomely sported to 
and fro; while Wilhelm and the Amazon 
proceeded hand in hand across the garden, 
and noticed in the distance Mariana and his 
father walking in an alley, which was formed 
of lofty trees, and seemed to go quite round 
the garden. He turned his steps to them, 
and with his beautiful attendant was moving 
through the garden, when suddenly the fair- 
haired Friedrich came across their path, and 
kept them back with loud laughter and a 
thousand tricks. Still, however, they insisted 
on proceeding; and Friedrich hastened off, 
running towards Mariana and the father. 
These seemed to fly before him. He pursued 
the fester, till Wilhelm saw them hovering 
down the alley almost as on wings. Nature 
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and inclination called on him to go and help 
them ; but the hand of the Amazon detained 
him. How gladly did he let himself be held ! 
With this mingled feeling he awoke, and found 
his chamber shining with the morning beams. 


CHAPTER II. 

Our friend was called to breakfast by the 
boy. He found the abb£ waiting in the hall. 
Lothario, it appeared, had ridden out. The 
abb£ was not very talkative, but rather wore 
a thoughtful look. He inquired about Aure- 
lia’s death, and listened to our friend’s recital 
of it, with apparent sympathy. “Ah !” cried 
he, “ the man that discerns, with lively clear- 
ness, what infinite operations art and nature 
must have joined in before a cultivated human 
being can be formed — the man that himself as 
much as possible takes interest in the culture 
of his fellowmen, is ready to despair when 
he sees how lightly mortals will destroy them- 
selves, will blamelessly or blamably expose 
themselves to be destroyed. When I think of 
these things, life itself appears to me so uncer- 
tain a gift that I could praise the man who 
does not value it beyond its worth.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the door flew 
violently up; a young lady came rushing in ; 
she pushed away the old servant who attempted 
to restrain her. She made right to the abb£, 
and seized him by the arm; her tears and 
sobs would hardly let her speak these words : 
“Where is he? Where have you put him? 
*Tis a frightful treachery! Confess it now! 
I know what you are doing ; I will after him ; 
will know where you have sent him !” 

“Be calm, my child!” replied the abb6, 
with assumed composure : * ( come with me to 
your room ; you shall know it all ; only you 
must have the strength to listen if you ask me 
to relate.” He offered her his hand, as if 
he meant to lead her out. 

“I will not return to my room,” cried she; 
“I hate the walls where you have kept me 
prisoner so long. I know it all already : the 
colonel has challenged him ; he is gone to 
meet his enemy. Perhaps this very moment 
he — Once or twice I thought I heard the 
sound of shots ! 1 tell you, order out a coach, 
and come along with me, or I will fill the 
house and all the village with my screaming*” 

Weeping bitterly, she hastened to the win- 



dow. The abb6 held her back, and sought “If there would come but one word of truth 
in vain to soothe her. from our young doctor’s mouth ! M 

They heard a sound of wheels. She threw “ Then he did not buy the pouch ?** said 
up the window, exclaiming: “He is dead! Wilhelm. 

They are bringing home his body V * “Just as little as Lothario is in danger, ** 

“He is coming out,” replied the abb£; j said the other. 

“you perceive he lives.* * j Wilhelm stood immersed in many reflec- 

“He is wounded/* said she wildly, “else ! tions. Jarno asked how he had fared of late, 
he would have come on horseback. They are Wilhelm sketched an outline of his history ; 
holding him! The wound is dangerous!” and when he at last came to speak of Aure- 
She ran to the door and down the stairs. The lia's death, and his message to the place, his 
abb£ hastened after her ; and Wilhelm fob | auditor exclaimed : “ Well ! it is strange, 
lowing, observed the fair one meet her lover, | most strange!*’ 

who had now dismounted. The abbe entered from Lothario's cham- 

Lothario leaned on his attendant, whom j ber; beckoned Jarno to go in instead of him, 
Wilhelm at once knew as his ancient patron and said to Wilhelm: “The baron bids me 
Jarno. The wounded man spoke very ten- 1 ask you to remain with us a day or two, to 
derly and kindly to the tearftil damsel ; he share his hospitality, and, in the present cir- 
rested on her shoulder, and came slowly up cumstances, contribute to his solacement. If 
the steps ; saluted Wilhelm as he passed, and you need to give any notice to your people, 
was conduced to his cabinet. ' your letter shall be instantly despatched. 

Jarno soon returned, and going up to Wii- 1 Meanwhile, to make you understand this cu- 
helm, “It appears/* said he, “you are pre- , rious incident, of which you have been -wit- 
destined everywhere to find a theatre and ; ness, I must tell you something, which indeed 

a&ors. We have here commenced a play \ is no secret. The baron had a small adven- 

which is not altogether pleasant.” ture with a lady, which excited more than 

“ I rejoice to find you/* answered Wilhelm, usual attention — the lady having taken him 
“in so strange an hour; I am astonished, j from a rival, and wishing to enjoy her victory 
frightened; and your presence already quiets too ostentatiously. After a time he no longer 
my mind. Tell me, is there danger? Is the found the same delight in her society, which 
Baron badly wounded ?* ’ \ he of course forsook ; but, being of a violent 

“I imagine not/* said Jarno. j temper, she could not bear her fate with pa- 

It was not long till the young surgeon en- J tience. Meeting at a ball, they had an open 
tered from the cabinet. “ Now what say t quarrel. She thought herself irreparably m- 
you!” cried Jarno to him. f jured, and would be revenged. No knight 

“That it is a dangerous piece of work/* stepped forth to do battle for her, till her hus- 
replied the other, putting several instruments band, whom for years she had not lived with, 
into his leathern pouch. Wilhelm looked at ■ heard of the affair and took it up. He chab 
the band, which was hanging from the pouch. ; lenged the baron, and to-day he has wounded 
He fancied he knew it. Bright contrary . him ; yet, as I hear, the gallant colonel has 
colors, a curious pattern, gold and silver j himself come still worse off.” 
wrought in singular figures, marked this band j From this hour our friend was treated in 
from all the bands in the world. Wilhelm the house as if he had belonged to it. 
was convinced he beheld the very pouch of 

the ancient surgeon who had dressed his 

wounds in the green of the forest ; and the 

hope, so long deferred, of again finding traces CHAPTER III 

of the lovely Amazon, struck like a flame 

through all his soul. A T times they had read a httle to the pa- 

“ Where did you get that pouch?” cried A tient. Wilhelm joyfully performed this 
he. “To whom did it belong before you? service. Lydia stirred not from Lothario’s 
I beg of you, tell me. ** bed. Her care for him absorbed her whole 

“I bought it at an audlion,” said the j attention. But to-day the patient himself 
other. “ What is it to me whom it belonged I seemed occupied with thought : he bade them 
to?*’ j 1 lay aside their book. “ To-day/* said he, “I 

So speaking, he went out; and Jarno said : j feel through my whole heart how foolishly we 
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let our time pass on. How many things have 
I proposed to do, how many have I planned: 
yet how we loiter in our noblest purposes 1 I 
have just read over the scheme of the changes 
which I mean to make in my estates: and it 
is chiefly, I may say, on their account that I 
rejoice at the bullet's not having gone a dead- 
lier road/’ 

Lydia looked at him with tenderness, w r ith 
tears in her eyes, as if to ask if she , if his 
friends could not pretend to any interest in 
his wish to live. Jarno answered: “Changes, 
such as you project, require to be considered 
well on every side before they are resolved 
on. 

“ Long considerations,” said Lothario, “ are 
commonly a proof that we have not the point 
to be determined clearly in our eye; precipi- 
tate proceedings that we do not know it. I 
see distin £tly that in managing my property 
there are several particulars, in which the ser- 
vices of my dependants cannot be remitted, 
certain rights which I must rigidly insist on ; 
but I also see that there are other articles, ad- 
vantageous to me, but by no means indispen- 
sable, which might admit of relaxation. Do 
I not profit by my lands far better than my 
father did? Is not my income still increasing? 
And shall I alone enjoy this growing benefit? 
Shall not those who labor with and for me 
partake, in their degree, of the advantages 
which expanding knowledge, which a period 
of improvement are procuring for us?” 

“ ’Tis human nature !” cried Jarno. “ I do 
not blame myself when I detedt this selfish 
quality among the rest. Every man desires to 
gather all things round him, to shape and 
manage them according to his own pleasure. 
The money which he himself does not expend 
he seldom reckons well expended.” 

“Certainly,” observed Lothario, “much 
of the capital might be abated if we consumed 
the interest less capriciously.” 

“ The only thing I shall mention,” said the 
other, “the only reason I can urge against 
your now proceeding with those alterations, 
which, for a time at least, must cause you loss, 
is, that you yourself are still in debt, and that 
the payment presses hard on you. My advice 
is, therefore, to postpone your plan till you 
are altogether free.” 

“And in the meanwhile leave it at the 
mercy of a bullet, or the fall of a tile, to an- 
nihilate the whole result of my existence and 
activity ! O my friend ! it is ever thus ; it is 
ever the besetting fault of cultivated men that 


they wish to spend their whole resources on 
some idea, scarcely any part of them on tan- 
gible existing objects. Why was it that I con- 
tracted debts, that I quarrelled with my uncle, 
that I left my sisters to themselves so long ? 
Purely for the sake of an idea. In America, 
I fancied I might accomplish something ; over 
seas, I hoped to become useful and essential. 
If any task was not begirt with a thousand 
dangers, I considered it trivial, unworthy of 
me. How differently do matters now appear ! 
How precious, how important seems the duty 
which is nearest me, whatever it may be!” 

“ I recoiled the letter which you sent me 
from the Western world,” said jarno; “it 
contained the words: 'I will return, and in 
my house, amid my fields, among my pepple, 
I will say: Here or nowhere is America /* ” 

“ Yes, my friend ! and I am still repeating 
it, and still repining at myself that I am not 
so busy here as I was there. For certain 
equable, continuous modes of life, there is 
nothing more than judgment necessary, and 
we study to attain nothing more ; so that we 
become unable to discern what extraordinary 
services each vulgar day requires of us ; or, if 
we do discern them, we find abundance of 
excuses for not doing them. A judicious man 
is valuable to himself ; but of little value for 
the general whole.” 

“We will not,” said Jarno, “bear too hard 
upon judgment; let us grant that whenever 
extraordinary things are done, they are gene- 
rally foolish.” 

“Yes! and just because they are not done 
according to the proper plan. My brother- 
in-law, you see, is giving up his fortune, so 
far as in his power, to the Community of 
Hermhut; he reckons that by doing so he is 
advancing the salvation of his soul. Had he 
sacrificed a small portion of his revenue, he 
might have rendered many people happy, 
might have made for them and for himself a 
heaven upon earth. Our sacrifices are rarely 
of an adtive kind ; we, as it were, abandon 
what we give away. It is not from resolution, 
but despair, that we renounce our property. 
In these days, I confess it, the image of the 
count is hovering constantly before me; I 
have firmly resolved on doing from convic- 
tion what a crazy fear is forcing upon him. I 
will not wait for being cured. Here are the 
papers ; they require only to be properly drawn 
out. Take the lawyer with you; our guest 
will help you. What I want, you know as 
well as I. Recovering or dying, I will stand 
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by it, and say: Here or nowhere is Herrn - 
kui!" 

When he mentioned dying, Lydia sank be- 
fore his bed; she hung upon his arm and 
wept bitterly. The surgeon entered ; Jar no 
gave our friend the papers, and made Lydia 
leave the room. 

“For Heaven's sake! what is this 


they can let it stay. Well, be it so! I need 
to live; I will by-and-by communicate my 
plans to you. If you incline, you shall par- 
I take in them. But tell me first how things 
| have gone with you. I see, I feel that you 
' are changed. How is it with your ancient 


about the count? 0 cried Wilhelm, when 
they reached the hall and were alone. 
“What count is it that means to join 
the Herrnhuters?" 

“One whom you know very well, 0 
said Jamo. “ You yourself are the ghost 
who have frightened the unhappy wise- 
acre into piety ; you are the villain who 
have brought his pretty wife to such a 
state, that she inclines accompanying 
him." 

“And she is Lothario's sister?" cried 
our friend. 

“No other !" 

“And Lothario knows — ?” 

“The whole." 

“Oh, let me fly!" cried Wilhelm. 
“ How shall I appear before him? What 
can he say to me ?' ' 

“ That no man should cast a stone at 
his brother; that when one composes 
long speeches, with a view to shame his 
neighbors, he should speak them to a 
looking-glass. " 

“ Do you know that too ?" 

“And many things beside," said 
Jarno with a smile. “ But m the present 
case," continued he, “ you shall not get 
away from me so easily as you did last 
time. You need not now be apprehen- 
sive of my bounty-money ; I have ceased 
to be a soldier; when I was one, you 
might have thought more charitably of 
me. Since you saw me, many things 
have altered. My prince, my only friend 
and benefactor, being dead, I have now 
withdrawn from busy life and its con- 
cerns. I used to have a pleasure in ad- 
vancing what war reasonable. When I 
met with any despicable thing, I hesi- 



tated not to call it so; and men had 
never done with talking of my restless head 
and wicked tongue. The herd of people 
dread sound understanding more than any- 
thing; they ought to dread stupidity, if they 
had any notion what was really dreadful. 
Understanding is unpleasant, they must have 
it pushed aside; stupidity is but pernicious, 


maggot of producing something beautiful and 
; good in the society of gypsies?" 

“ Do not speak of it !" cried Wilhelm. “I 
have been already punished for it. People 
[ talk about the stage ; but none, that has not 
| been upon it personally, can form the smallest 
| notion of it. How utterly these men are un- 
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acquainted with themselves, how thoughtlessly 
they carry on their trade, how boundless their 
pretensions are, no mortal can conceive. Each 
not only would be first, but sole ; each wishes 
to exclude the rest, and does not see that, 
even with them, he can scarcely accomplish 
anything. Each thinks himself a man of mar- 
vellous originality; yet, with a ravening appe- 
tite for novelty, he cannot walk a footstep 
from the beaten track. How vehemently they 
counterwork each otbeT ! It is only the piti- 
fulest self-love, the narrowest views of interest, 
that unite them. Of reciprocal accommoda- 
tion they have no idea; backbiting and hidden 
spitefulness maintain a constant jealousy among 
them. In their lives they are either rakes or 
simpletons. Each claims the loftiest respedt, 
each writhes under the slightest blame. { All 
this he knew already/ he will tell you. Why 
then did he not do it ? Ever needy, ever un- 
confiding, they seem as if their greatest fear 
were reason and good taste, their highest care 
were to secure the majesty of their self-will.” 

Wilhelm drew breath, intending to proceed 
with his eulogium, when an. immoderate laugh 
from Jarno interrupted him. “ Poor adlors !” 
cried he; threw himself into a chair, and 
laughed away — “Poor dear adlors ! Do you 
know, my friend,” continued he, recovering 
from his fit, “ that you have been describing 
not the playhouse, but the world ; that out of 
all ranks I could find you characters and 
doings in abundance to suit your cruel pencil? 
Pardon me, it makes me laugh again that you 
should think these amiable qualities existed 
on the boards alone.” 

Wilhelm checked his feelings. Jarno’s ex- 
travagant, untimely laughter had in truth 
offended him. “It is scarcely hiding your 
misanthropy,” said he, “when you maintain 
that faults like these are universal.” 

“And it shows your unacquaintance with 
the world when you impute them to the the- 
atre in such a heinous light. I pardon in the 
player every fault that springs from self- 
deception and the desire to please. If he 
seem not something to himself and others, he 
is nothing. To seem is his vocation. He 
must prize his moment of applause, for he 
gets no other recompense; he must try to 
glitter; he is there to do so.” 

“ You will give me leave at least to smile in 
my turn,” answered Wilhelm. “ I should 
never have believed that you could be so mer- 
ciful, so tolerant.” 

“ I swear to you I am serious, fully and de- 


liberately serious. All faults of the man I can 
pardon in the player; no fault of the player 
can I pardon m the man. Do not set me 
upon chanting my lament about the latter ; it 
might have a sharper sound than yours.” 

The surgeon entered from the cabinet ; and 
to the question how his patient was, he an- 
swered with a lively air of complaisance: 
“ Extremely well indeed ; I hope soon to see 
him quite recovered.” He hastened through 
the hall, not waiting Wilhelm’s speech, who 
was preparing to inquire again with greater 
importunity about the leathern case. His 
anxiety to gain some tidings of his Amazon 
inspired him with confidence in Jarno; he 
disclosed his case to him and begged his help. 
“You that know so many things,” said he, 
“can you not discover this?” 

Jarno reflected for a moment, then turning 
to his friend : “ Be calm,” said he ; “ give no 
one any hint of it ; we shall come upon the 
fair one’s footsteps, never fear. At present, I 
am anxious only for Lothario; the case is 
dangerous; the kindliness and comfortable 
talking of the doctor tells me so. We should 
be quit of Lydia ; for here she does no good ; 
but how to set about the task, I know not. 
To-night I am looking for our old physician ; 
we shall then take further counsel. ” 


CHAPTER IY. 

The physician came ; it was the good, old, 
little dodlor whom we know already, and to 
whom we were obliged for the communication 
of the pious manuscript. First of all, he 
visited the wounded man; with whose con- 
dition he appeared to be by no means satisfied. 
He had next a long interview with Jarno ; but 
they made no allusion to the subject of it 
when they came to supper. 

Wilhelm saluted him in the kindest manner, 
and inquired about the harper. 

“ We have still hopes of bringing round the 
hapless creature,” answered the physician. 

“ He formed a dreary item in your limited 
and singular way of life,” said Jarno. “ How 
has it fared with him ? Tell me.” 

Having satisfied Jarno’s curiosity, the physi- 
cian thus proceeded: “ I have never seen an- 
other man so strangely circumstanced. For 
many years he has not felt the smallest interest 
in anything without him, scarcely paid the 
smallest notice to it ; wrapped up in himself, 
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he has looked at nothing but his own hollow 
empty Me, which seemed to him like an im- 
measurable abyss. It was really touching when 
he spoke to us of this mournful state. * Before 
me/ cried he, *1 see nothing; behind me 
nothing but an endless night, in which I live 
in the most horrid solitude. There is no feel- 
ing in me but the feeling of my guilt ; and 
this appears but like a dim formless spirit, far 
before me. Yet here there is no height, no 
depth, no forwards, no backwards ; no words 
can express this never-changing state. Often 
in the agony of this sameness, I exclaim with 
violence: Forever! forever: and this dark 
incomprehensible word is clear and plain to 
the gloom of my condition. No ray of a 
Divinity illuminates this night ; I shed all my 
tears by myself and for myself. Nothing is 
more horrible to me than friendship and love ; 
for they alone excite in me the wish that the 
apparitions which surround me might be real. 
But these two sped: res also have arisen from 
the abyss to plague me, and at length to tear 
from me the precious consciousness of my ex- 
istence, unearthly though it be.* 

“You should hear him speak/’ continued 
the physician, “ when in hours of confidence 
he thus alleviates his heart. I have listened 
to him often with the deepest feelings. When 
pressed by anything, and as it were compelled 
for an instant to confess that a space of time 
has passed, he looks astounded, then again 
refers the alteration to the things about him, 
considering it as an appearance of appear- 
ances, and so rejedring the idea of progress in 
duration. One night he sung a song about his 
gray hairs: we all sat round him weeping . 1 9 

“ Oh, get it for me!'’ cried Wilhelm. 

“ But have you not discovered any trace of 
what he calls his crime ?” inquired Jarno: 
“ nor found out the reason of his wearing 
such a singular garb ; of his condudl at the 
burning of the house ; of his rage against the 
child ?” 

“ It is only by conjectures that we can ap- 
proximate to any knowledge of his fate: to 
question him direCtly, contradidls our prin- 
ciple. Observing easily that he was of the 
Catholic religion, we thought perhaps con- 
fession might afford him some assuagement ; 
but he shrinks away, with the strangest ges- 
tures, every time we try to introduce the priest 
to him. However, not to leave your curiosity 
respecting him entirely unsatisfied, I may com- 
municate our suppositions on the subjeCt. In 
his youth, we think, he must have been a 


clergyman : hence probably his wish to keep 
his beard and long cloak. The joys of love 
appear to have remained for many years un- 
known to him. Late in life, as we conceive, 
some aberration with a lady very nearly re- 
lated to him; then her death, the conse- 
quence of an unlucky creature’s birth, have 
| altogether crazed his brain. 

| “His chief delusion is a fancy that he 
I brings misfortune everywhere along with him ; 
j and that death, to be unwittingly occasioned 
j by a boy, is constantly impending over him. 

, At first he was afraid of Mignon, not knowing 
i that she was a girl ; then Felix frightened him ; 

( and as, with all his misery, he has a boundless 
love of life, this may perhaps have been the 
origin of his avemion to the child.” 

“What hopes have you of his recovery?” 
inquired our friend. 

“It advances slowly,” answered the physi- 
] cian ; “ yet it does advance. He continues 
I his appointed occupations: we have now ac- 
! customed him to read the newspapers ; he al- 
j ways looks for them with eagerness.” 

| “lam curious about his songs,” said Jarno, 

“ Of these I can engage to get you several,” 
replied the doctor. “Our parson’s eldest 
son, who frequently writes down his father’s 
sermons, has, unnoticed by the harper, marked 
on paper many stanzas of his singing ; out of 
which some songs have gradually been pieced 
together.” 

Next morning Jarno met our friend, and 
said to him : “ We have to ask a kindness of 
you. Lydia must, for some time, be removed : 
her violent unreasonable love and passionate- 
! ness hinders the baron’s recovery. His wound 
requires rest and calmness, though with his 
! healthy temperament it is not dangerous. You 
j see how Lydia tortures him with her tempestu- 
ous anxieties, her ungovernable terrors, her 
never-drying tears; and — Enough!” he added 
with a smile, after pausing for a moment, “ our 
j dodlor expressly requires that she must quit us 
for a while. We have got her to believe that 
a lady, one of her most intimate friends, is at 
present in the neighborhood, wishing and ex- 
pecting instantly to see her. She has been 
prevailed upon to undertake a journey to our 
I lawyer’s, which is but two leagues off. This 
i man is in the secret : he will wofullv lament 
j that Fraulein Theresa should just have left him 
j again ; he will seem to think she may still be 
overtaken. Lydia will hasten after her; and, 
j if you prosper, will be led from place to place, 
j At last, if she insist on turning back, you 
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must not contradict her; but the night will 
help you ; the coachman is a cunning knave, 
and we shall speak with him before he goes. 
You are to travel with her in the coach, to 
talk to her, and manage the adventure.’ * 

“It is a strange and dubious commission 
that you give me,” answered Wilhelm. “ How 
painful is the sight of true love injured 1 And 
am I to be the instrument of injuring it ? I 
have never cheated any person so ; for it has 
always seemed to me that if we once begin 
deceiving with a view to good and useful pur- 
poses, we run the risk of carrying it to excess. ’ * 

“Yet you cannot manage children other- 
wise,” said Jarno. 

“With children it may do,” said Wilhelm ; 
“for we love them tenderly, and take an open 
charge of them. But with our equals, in be- 
half of whom our heart is not so sure to call 


upon us for forbearance, it might frequently 
be dangerous. Yet do not think,” he added, 
after a pause for a moment, “ that I intend to 
decline the task on this account. Honoring 
your judgment, as I do, feeling such attach- 
ment to your noble friend, such eagerness to 
forward his recovery by whatever means, I 
willingly forget myself and my opinions. It 
is not enough that we can risk our life to serve 
a friend ; in the hour of need we should also 
yield him our convictions. Our dearest pas- 
sions, our best wishes we are bound to sacri- 
fice in helping him. I undertake the charge ; 
though it is easy to foresee the pain I shall 
have to suffer from the tears, from the despair 
of Lydia.” 

“And for this, no small reward awaits you,” 
answered Jarno: “ Fraulein Theresa, whom 
you get acquainted with, is a lady such as you 
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will rarely see. She puts many a man to 
shame ; I may say, she is a genuine Amazon ; 
while others are but pretty counterfeits, that 
wander up and down the world in that am- 
biguous dress.’* 

Wilhelm was struck : he almost fancied that 
in Theresa he would find his Amazon again ; 
especially as Jarno, whom he importuned to 
tell him more, broke off abruptly, and went 
away. 

The new, near hope of once more seeing 
that beloved and honored being, awoke a 
thousand feelings in his heart. He now 
looked upon the task which had been given 
him as the intervention of a special Provi- 
dence; the thought that he was minded 
treacherously to carry off a helpless girl from 
the object of her sincerest warmest love, dwelt 
but a moment in his mind, as the shadow of 
a bird flits over the sunshiny earth. 

Hie coach was at the door ; Lydia lingered 
for a moment, as she was about to mount. 
“ Salute your lord again for me,” said she to 
the old servant; 44 tell him that I shall be 
home before night.** Tears were standing in 
her eyes, as she again looked back when the 
carriage started. She then turned round to 
Wilhelm ; made an effort to compose herself, 
and said: “ In Fraulein Theresa you will find 
a very interesting person. I wonder what it 
is that brings her hither: for, you must know, 
Lothario and she once passionately loved each 
other. In spite of the distance, he often used 
to visit her : I was staying with her then ; I 
thought they would have lived and died for 
one another. But all at once it went to 
wreck, no creature could discover why. He 
had seen me, and I must confess that I was 
envious of Theresa’s fortune ; that I scarcely 
hid my love from him ; that when he suddenly 
appeared to choose me in her stead, I could 
not but accept of him. She behaved to me 
beyond my wishes ; though it almost seemed 
as if I had robbed heT of this precious lover. 
But ah, how many thousand tears and pains 
that love of his has cost me ! At first we met 
only now and then, and by stealth, at some 
appointed place ; but I could not long endure 
that kind of life : in his presence only was I 
happy, wholly happy ! Far from him, my 
eyes were never dry, my pulse was never 
calm. Once he stayed away for several days: 
I was altogether in despair ; I ordered out my 
carriage, and surprised him here. He re- 
ceived me tenderly; and had not this un- 
lucky quarrel happened, I should have led a 


heavenly life with him. But since the time 
when he began to be in danger and in pain, I 
shall not say what I have suffered ; at this 
moment I am bitterly reproaching myself that 
I could leave him for a single day.” 

Wilhelm was proceeding to inquire about 
Theresa, when they reached the lawyer’s 
house. This gentleman came forward to 
the coach, lamenting wofully that Fraulein, 
Theresa was already gone. He invited them- 
to breakfast ; signifying, however, that the 
lady might be overtaken in the nearest vil- 
lage. They determined upon following her : 
the coachman did not loiter ; they had soon 
passed several villages, and yet come up with 
nobody. Lydia now gave orders for return- 
ing ; the coachman drove along, as if he did 
not understand her. As she insisted with 
redoubled vehemence, Wilhelm called to him, 
and gave the promised token. The coach- 
man answered, that it was not necessary to go 
back by the same road ; he knew a shorter, 
and at the same time greatly easier one. He 
now turned aside across a wood, and over 
large commons. At last, no objedt they 
could recognize appearing, he confessed that 
unfortunately he had lost his way ; declaring 
at the same time that he would soon get right 
again, as he saw a little town before him. 
Night came on : the coachman managed so 
discreetly that he asked everywhere, and no- 
where waited for an answer. He drove along 
all night: Lydia never closed an eye; in the 
moonshine she was constantly detecting simi- 
larities, which as constantly turned out to be 
dissimilar. In the morning, things around 
seemed known to her, and but more strange 
on that account. The coach drew up before 
a neat little country-house; a young lady 
stepped out, and opened the carriage -door. 
Lydia looked at her with a stare of wonder ; 
looked round; looked at her again; and 
fainted in the arms of Wilhelm. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wilhelm was conduced to a little upper- 
room : the house was new, as small nearly as 
it could be, and extremely orderly and clean. 
In Theresa, who had welcomed him and 
Lydia at the coach, he had not found his 
Amazon : she was another and an altogether 
different woman. Handsome, and but of 
middle stature, she moved about with great 
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alertness ; and it seemed as if her clear blue 
open eyes let nothing that occurred escape 
them. 

She entered Wilhelm’s room, inquiring if 
he wanted anything. “Pardon me,” said 
she, “for having lodged you in a chamber 
which the smell of paint still renders dis- 
agreeable : my little dwelling is but just made 
ready ; you are handselling this room, which 
is appointed for my guests. Would that you 
had come on some more pleasant errand ! 
Poor Lydia is like to be a dull companion ; 
in other points also, you will have much to 
pardon. My cook has run away from me, at 
this unseasonable time; and a serving-man 
has bruised his hand. The case might happen 
I had to manage everything myself ; and if it 
were so, why then we should just put up with 
it. One is plagued so with nobody as with 
one’s servants ; none of them will serve you, 
scarcely even serve himself.” 

She said a good deal more on different 
matters ; in general she seemed to like speak- 
ing. Wilhelm inquired for Lydia; if he 
might not see her, and endeavor to excuse 
himself. 

“It will have no effect at present,” said 
Theresa; “time excuses, as it comforts. 
Words, in both cases, are of little effe6l. 
Lydia will not see you. ‘ Keep him from my 
sight,’ she cried, when I was leaving her; ‘1 
could almost despair of human nature. Such 
an honorable countenance, so frank a manner, 
and this secret guile !’ Lothario she has quite 
forgiven; in a letter to the poor girl he de- 
clares ; ‘ My friends persuaded me, my friends 
compelled me !’ Among these she reckons 
you, and she condemns you with the rest.” 

“ She does me too much honor in so blam- 
ing me,” said Wilhelm; “I have no preten- 
sion to the friendship of that noble gentleman ; 
on this occasion I am but a guiltless instru- 
ment. I will not praise what I have done ; it 
is enough that I could do it. It concerned 
the health, it concerned the life of a man 
whom I value more than any one I ever knew 
before. Oh, what a man is he, fraulein ; and 
what men are they that live about him ! In 
their society I for the first time, I may well 
say, carried on a conversation ; for the first 
time, was the inmost sense of my words re- 
turned to me, more rich, more full, more com- 
prehensive, from another’s mouth ; what I had 
been groping for, was rendered clear to me ; 
what I had been thinking, I was taught to see. 
Unfortunately this enjoyment was disturbed, 


at first by numerous anxieties and whims, and 
then by this unpleasant task. I undertook it 
with submission ; for I reckoned it my duty, 
even though I sacrificed my feelings, to com- 
ply with the request of this gifted company 
of men.” 

While he spoke, Theresa had been looking 
at him with a very friendly air. “ Oh, how 
sweet is it, to hear one’s own opinion uttered 
by a stranger tongue ! We are never properly 
ourselves until another thinks entirely as we 
do. My own opinion of Lothario is perfectly 
the same as yours: it is not every one that 
does him justice ; and therefore all that know 
him better are enthusiastic in esteem of him. 
The painful sentiment that mingles with the 
memory of him in my heart, cannot hinder 
me from thinking of him daily.” A sigh 
heaved her bosom as she spoke thus ; and a 
lovely tear glittered in her right eye. “ Think 
not,” continued she, “ that I am so weak, so 
easy to be moved. It is but the eye that 
weeps. There was a little wart upon the 
under eyelid ; they have happily removed it ; 
but the eye has been weak ever since; the 
smallest cause brings a tear into it. Here sat 
the little wart : you cannot see a vestige of it 
now.” 

He saw no vestige ; but he saw into her eye ; 
it was clear as crystal ; he almost imagined he 
could see to the very bottom of her soul. 

“We have now,” said she, “pronounced 
the watchword of our friendship: let us get 
entirely acquainted as fast as possible. The 
history of every person paints his character. 
I will tell you what my life has been : do you 
too place a little trust in me ; and let us be 
united even when distance parts us. The 
world is so waste and empty, when we figure 
only towns and hills and rivers in it ; but to 
know of some one here and there whom we 
accord with, who is living on with us even in 
silence, this makes our earthly ball a peopled 
garden.” 

She hastened off; engaging soon to take 
him out to walk. Her presence had affe6ted 
him agreeably ; he wished to be informed of 
her relation to Lothario. He was called ; she 
came to meet him from her room. While 
they descended, necessarily one by one, the 
strait and even steepish stairs, she said ; “ All 
this might have been larger and grander, had 
I chosen to accept the offers of your generous 
friend; but, to continue worthy of him, I 
must study to retain the qualities which gave 
me merit in his eyes. — Where is the steward?” 





asked she, stepping from the bottom of the j 
stairs. “ You must not think,” continued she, 

‘ * that I am rich enough to need a steward: 
the few acres of my own little property I my- 
self can manage well enough. The steward ; 
is my new neighbor’s, who has bought a fine j 
estate beside us, every point of which I am 
acquainted with. The good old gentleman is ] 
lying ill of gout ; his men are strangers here ; 

I willingly assist in settling them.” i 

They took a walk through fields, meadows 
and some orchards. Every where Theresa kept 
instructing the steward ; nothing so minute 
but she could give account of it ; and Wilhelm 
had reason to wonder at her knowledge, her 
precision, the prompt dexterity with which 
she suggested means for ends. She loitered 
nowhere ; always hastened to the leading 
points; and thus her task was quickly over, j 
“ Salute your master,” said she, as she sent 
away the man ; “I mean to visit him as soon 
as possible, and wish him a complete re- 
covery. — There now,” she added with a smile, 
as soon as he was gone, “I might soon be 
rich : my good neighbor, I believe, would not 
be disinclined to offer me his hand.” 

“ The old man with the gout?” cried Wil- 
helm: “I know not how, at your years, you 
could bring yourself to make so desperate a 
determination.” 

“Nor am I tempted to it!” said Theresa: 
“Whoever can administer what he possesses 
has enough, and to be wealthy is a burden- 
some affair, unless you understand it.” 

Wilhelm testified his admiration at her skill 
in husbandry concerns. “Decided inclina- 
tion, early opportunity, external impulse, and 
continued occupation in a useful business,” 
said she, “make many things, which were at 
first far harder, possible in life. When you 
have learned what causes have stimulated me 
in this pursuit, you will cease to wonder at the 
talent you now think strange.” 

On returning home, she sent him to her 
little garden. Here he could scarcely turn 
himself, so narrow were the walks, so thickly 
was it sown and planted. On looking over to 
the court, he could not help smiling : the fire- 
wood was lying there, as accurately sawed, 
split and piled, as if it had been part of the 
building, and had been intended to continue 
permanently there. The tubs and implements, 
all clean, were standing in their places: the 
house was painted white and red ; it was really 
pleasant to behold. Whatever can be done 
by handicraft, which knows not beautiful pro- 


portions, but labors for convenience, cheerful- 
ness and durability, appeared united in this 
spot. They served him up dinner in his own 
room; he had time enough for meditating. 
Especially it struck him, that he should have 
got acquainted with another person of so in- 
teresting a character, who had been so closely 
related to Lothario. “It is just,” said he to 
himself, “ that a man so gifted should attradl 
round him gifted women. How far the in- 
fluence of manliness and dignity extends! 
Would that others did not come so wofully 
short, compared with him ! Yes, confess thy 
fear. When thou meetest with thy Amazon, 
this woman of women, in spite of all thy hopes 
and dreaming, thou wilt find her, in the end. to 
thy humiliation and thy shame, — his bride.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wilhelm had passed a restless afternoon, 
not altogether without tedium ; when towards 
evening his door opened, and a handsome 
hunter-boy stepped forward with a bow. 
“Shall we have a walk?” said the youth; and 
in the instant Wilhelm recognized Theresa by 
her lovely eyes. 

“Pardon me this masquerade,” said she; 
“for now, alas, it is nothing more. But as I 
am going to tell you of the time when I so 
enjoyed the world, I will recall those days, by 
every method, to my fancy. Come along ! 
Even the place, where we have rested so often 
from our hunts and promenades, shall help 
me.” 

They went accordingly. On the way, 
Theresa said to her attendant ; “It is not 
fair that I alone should speak: you already 
know' enough of me, I nothing about you. 
Tell me in the meanw'hile something of your- 
self, that I may gather courage to submit to 
you my history and situation.” 

“Alas !” said Wilhelm, “I have nothing to 
relate but error on the back of error, deviation 
following deviation: and I know none from 
whom I would more gladly hide my present 
and my past embarrassments than from your- 
self, Your look, the scene you move in, your 
whole temperament and manner, prove to me 
that you have reason to rejoice in your by- 
gone "life ; that you have travelled by a fair, 
clear path, in constant progress; that you have 
lost no time, that you have nothing to reproach 
yourself withal.” 
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Theresa answered with a smile: “Let us see 
if you will think so, after you have heard my 
history.” They walked along: among some 
general remarks, Theresa asked him: “Are 
you free?” “ I think I am,” said he ; “ and 
yet I do not wish it.” “Good !” said she: 
* ( that indicates a complicated story ; you also 
will have something to relate.” 

Conversing thus, they ascended the hill, 
and placed themselves beside a lofty oak, 
which spread its shade far out on every side. 
“Here,” said she, “beneath this German 
tree, will I disclose to you the history of a 
German maiden : listen to me patiently. 

“My father was a wealthy nobleman of this 
province, a cheerful, clear-sighted, adtive, 
able man ; a tender father, an upright friend, 
an excellent economist. I knew but one fault 
in him ; he was too compliant to a wife who 
did not know his worth. Alas, that I should 
have to say so of my mother ! Her nature 
was the opposite of his. She was quick and 
changeful ; without affedtion either for her 
home, or for me her only child ; extravagant, 
but beautiful, sprightly, full of talent, the de- 
light of a circle she had gathered round her. 
Her society in truth was never large ; nor did 
it long continue the same. It consisted prin- 
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cipally of men ; for no woman could like to 
be near her, still less could she endure the 
merit or the praise of any woman. I re- 
sembled my father, both in form and disposi- 
tion. As the duckling, with its first foot- 
steps, seeks the water; so, from my earliest 
youth, the kitchen, the store-room, the grana- 
ries, the fields, were my seledted element. 
Cleanliness and order in the house seemed, 
even while I was playing in it, to be my pecu- 
liar instindi, my peculiar objedt. This ten- 
dency gave my father pleasure ; and he 
diredted, step by step, my childish endeavor 
into the smtablest employments. On the con- 
trary, my mother did not like me, and she 
never for a moment hid it. 

“I waxed in stature: with my years in- 
creased my turn for occupation and my father’s 
love to me. When we were by ourselves, 
when walking through the fields, when I was 
helping to examine his accounts, it was then I 
could see how glad he was. While gazing on 
his eyes, I felt as if I had been looking in 
upon myself: for it was in the eyes that I 
completely resembled him. But in the pres- 
ence of my mother, he lost this energy, this 
aspedt : he excused me mildly, when she blamed 
me unjustly and violently ; he took my part. 
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not as if he would protect me, but as if he j and had herself, by this opportunity, become 
would extenuate the dement of my good j acquainted with a passion, which from her 
qualities. To none of her caprices did he J earliest youth she had so often represented, 
set himself in opposition. She began to be j I was aware of all their meetings: but I held 
immensely taken with a passion for the stage ; j my tongue ; hinting nothing to my father, 
a theatre was soon got up ; of men of all : whom I was afraid of troubling. At last, how- 
shapes and ages, crowding to display them- ! ever, I was obliged to speak. Many of their 
selves along with her upon her boards, she : enterprises could not be accomplished with- 
had abundance ; of women, on the other f out corrupting the servants. These now be- 
hand, there was often a scarcity. Lydia, a : gan to grow refractory ; they despised my 
pretty girl, who had been brought up with ' father’s regulations, disregarded my com- 
rae, and who promised from the first to be I mands. The disorders which arose from this 
extremely beautiful, had to undertake the I could not tolerate; I discovered all, corn- 
secondary parts ; the mothers and the aunts plained of all to my father, 
were represented by an ancient chambermaid ; , He listened to me calmly. * Good girl !’ 
while the leading heroines, lovers and shep- replied he with a smile; C I know it all: be 
herdesses of every kind, were seized on by quiet, bear it patiently ; for it is on thy ac- 
my mother. I cannot tell you how ridiculous , count alone that I endure it.’ 
it seemed to me, to see the people, every one “I was not quiet, I had not patience. I 
of whom I knew full well, standing on their in secret blamed my father : for I did not 
scaffold, and pretending, after they had dressed ; think that any reason should induce him to 
themselves in other clothes, to pass for some- endure such things. I called for regularity 
thing else than what they were. In my eyes from all the servants; I was bent on driving 
they were never anything but Lydia and my t matters to extremity. 

mother, this baron and that secretary, whether ; “ My mother had been rich before her mar- 

they appeared as counts and princes or as j riage ; yet she squandered more than she had 
peasants : and I could not understand how j a right to ; and this, as I observed, occasioned 
they meant to make me think that they were many conferences between my parents. For 
sad or happy, that they were indifferent or in ! a long time the evil was not helped ; till at 
love, liberal or avaricious, when I well knew J last the passions of my mother brought it to a 
the contrary to be the case. Accordingly, I j head. 

very seldom stayed among the audience ; I j “ Her first gallant became unfaithful in a 
always snuffed their candles, that I might not | glaring manner: the house, the neighborhood, 
be entirely without employment ; I prepared i her whole condition grew offensive to her. 
the supper ; and next morning before they ! She insisted on removing to a different estate ; 
rose I used to have their wardrobe all sorted, j there she was too solitary : she insisted on re- 
which commonly, the night before, they had ! moving to the town ; there she felt herself 
left in a chaotic state. I eclipsed among the crowd. Of much that 

“ To my mother this activity appeared quite , passed between my father and her I know 
proper; but her love I could not gain. She j nothing: however, he at last determined, 
despised me; and I know for certain that she under stipulations which I did not learn, to 
more than once exclaimed with bitterness: ‘If 1 consent that she should take a journey, which 
the mother could be as uncertain as the father, j she had been meditating, to the south of 
you would scarcely take this housemaid for ; France. 

my daughter !* Such treatment, I confess, at * (< We were now free ; we lived as if in 

length entirely estranged me from her : I j heaven : I do believe, my father could not 
viewed her conduct as the conduct of a person ' be a loser, had he purchased her absence by a 
unconnected with me; and being used to I considerable sum. All our useless domestics 
watch our servants like a falcon (for this, be j were dismissed ; and fortune seemed to smile 
it said in passing, is the ground of all true , on our undertakings : we had some extremely 
housekeeping), the proceedings of my mother j prosperous years ; all things succeeded to our 
and her friends, at the same time, naturally ) wish. But, alas, this pleasing state was not 
forced themselves upon my observation. It ; of long continuance ; altogether unexpectedly 
was easy to perceive that she did not look on ; my father had a shock of palsy ; it lamed his 
all the men alike: I gave sharper heed ; and ( right side, and. deprived him of the proper 
soon found out that Lydia was her confidant, j use of speech. We had to guess at everything 





that he required ; for he never could pro- 
nounce the word that he intended. There 
were times when this was dreadfully afflicting 
to us: he would require expressly to be left 
alone with me ; with earnest gestures he would 
signify that every one should go away ; and 
when we saw ourselves alone, he could not 
speak the word he meant. His impatience j 
mounted to the highest pitch: his situation : 
touched me to the mmost heart. Thus much I 
seemed certain : he had something which he I 
wished to tell me, which especially concerned i 
my interest. What longing did I feel to 
know it 1 At other times, I could discover 
all things in his eyes: but now it was in vain. 
Even his eyes no longer spoke. Only this 
was clear: he wanted nothing, he desired 
nothing ; he was striving to discover some- 
thing to me; which unhappily I did not 
learn. His malady revisited him: he grew 
entirely inactive, incapable of motion, and a 
short time afterwards he died. 

“ I know not how it had got rooted in my 
thoughts that somewhere he had hid a treasure, 
which he wished at death to leave me rather 
than my mother : I searched about for traces : 
of it while he lived, but I could meet with j 
none ; at his death a seal was put on every- 
thing. I wrote to my mother, offering to j 
continue in the house, and manage for her: i 
she refused, and I was obliged to leave the j 
place. A mutual testament was now pro- j 
duced ; it gave my mother the possession and j 
the use of all ; and I was left, at least through- j 
out her life, dependent on her. It was now 
that I conceived I rightly understood my I 
father’s beckoning: I pitied him for having j 
been so weak ; he had let himself be forced j 
to do unjustly to me even after he was dead. | 
Certain of my friends maintained that it was j 
little better than if he had disinherited me: J 
they called upon me to attack the will by law ; j 
but this I never could resolve on doing. I j 
reverenced my father’s memory too much ; I 
trusted in destiny ; I trusted in myself. 

( 4 There was a lady in the neighborhood 
possessed of large property, with whom I had 
always been on good terms: she gladly re- e 
ceived me; I engaged to superintend her 
household, and ere long the task grew very 
easy to me. She lived regularly, she loved ! 
order in everything : and I faithfully assisted i 
her in struggling with her steward and do- ! 
mestics. I am neither of a niggardly nor i 
grudging temper ; but we women are dis- j 
posed to insist, more earnestly than men, that j 


nothing shall be wasted. Embezzlement of all 
sorts is intolerable to us : we require that each 
enjoy exaClly in so far as right entities him. 

“ Here I was in my element once more; I 
mourned my father’s death in silence. My 
proteClress was content with me: one small 
circumstance alone disturbed my peace. Lydia 
returned : my mother had been harsh enough 
to cast the poor girl off, after having altogether 
spoiled her. Lydia had learned with her mis- 
tress to consider passions as her occupation ; 
she was wont to curb herself in nothing. On 
her unexpected reappearance, the lady whom 
I lived with took her in ; she wished to help 
me, but could train herself to nothing. 

“ About this time, the relatives and future 
heirs of my protectress often visited the house, 
to recreate themselves with hunting. Lothario 
was frequently among them : it was not long 
till I had noticed, though without the smallest 
reference to myself, how far he was superior 
to the rest. He was courteous towards all ; 
and Lydia seemed ere long to have attracted 
his attention to her. Constantly engaged in 
something, I was seldom with the company : 
while he was there I did not talk so much as 
usual; for, I will confess it, lively conversa- 
tion, from of old, had been to me the finest 
seasoning of existence. With my father I 
was wont to talk of everything that happened. 
What you do not speak of, you will seldom 
accurately think of. No man had I ever 
heard with greater pleasure than I did Lo- 
thario, when he told us of his travels and 
campaigns. The world appeared to lie before 
him clear and open, as to me the district was 
in which I lived and managed. We were not 
entertained with marvellous personal adven- 
tures, the extravagant half-truths of a shallow 4 ^ 
traveller, who is always painting out himself, 
and not the country he has undertaken to de- 
scribe. Lothario did not tell us his adven- 
tures; he led us to the place itself. I have 
seldom felt so pure a satisfaction. 

“ But still higher was my pleasure, when I 
heard him talk, one evening, about women. 
The subjeCt happened to be introduced ; some 
ladies of the neighborhood had come to see 
us ; and were speaking, in the common style, 
about the cultivation of the female mind* Our 
sex, they said, was treated unjustly; every sort 
of higher education men insisted on retaining 
for themselves: they admitted us to no science, 
they required us either to be dolls or family 
drudges. To all this Lothario said not much : 
but when the party was a little thinned, he 
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gave us his opinion more explicitly, 4 It is very 
strange/ cried Ire, * that men are blamed for 
their proceeding here : they have placed 
woman on the highest station she is capable 
of occupying. And where is there any station 
higher than the ordering of the house? While 
the husband has to vex himself with outward 
matters, while he has wealth to gather and 
secure, while perhaps he takes part in the ad- 
ministration of the State, and everywhere de- 
pends on circumstances; ruling nothing, I 
may say, while he conceives that he is ruling 
much ; compelled to be but politic where he 
would willingly be reasonable, to dissemble 
where he would be open, to be false where he 
would be upright ; while thus, for the sake of 
an objeCt which he never reaches, he must 
every moment sacrifice the first of objects, 
harmony with himself, — a reasonable house- 
wife is actually governing in the interior of 
her family ; has the comfort and activity of 
every person in it to provide for, and make 
possible. What is the highest happiness of 
mortals, if not to execute what we consider 
right and good ; to be really masters of the 
means conducive to our aims? And where 
should or can our nearest aims be, but in the 
interior of our home? All those indispensable, 
and still to be renewed supplies, where do we 
expert, do we require to find them, if not in 
the place where we rise and where we go to 
sleep, where kitchen and cellar, and every 
species of accommodation for ourselves and 
ours is to be always ready ? What unvarying 
a<5livity is needed to condudt this constantly 
recurring series in unbroken living order ! 
How few are the men, to whom it is given to 
return regularly like a star, to command their 
^ day as they command their night ; to form 
for themselves their household instruments, to 
sow and to reap, to gain and to expend, and 
to travel round their circle with perpetual 
success and peace and love ! It is when a 
woman has attained this inward mastery, that 
she truly makes the husband whom she loves a 
master : her attention will acquire all sorts of 
knowledge ; her activity will turn them all to 
profit. Thus is she dependent upon no one ; 
and she procures her husband genuine inde- 
pendence, that which is interior and domestic: 
whatever he possesses, he beholds secured ; 
what he earns, well employed; and thus he 
can direct his mind to lofty objects, and if 
fortune favors, he may adi in the State the same 
chamber which so well becomes his wife at 
home/ 


“ He then described to us the kind of wife 
he wished. I reddened ; for he was describ- 
ing me as I looked and lived. I silently 
enjoyed my triumph ; and the more, as I 
perceived, from all the circumstances, that he 
had not meant me individually, that indeed 
he did not know me. I cannot recoiled! a 
more delightful feeling in my life than this, 
when a man whom I so highly valued gave the 
preference, not to my person, but to my in- 
most nature. What a recompense did I con- 
sider it ! What encouragement did it afford 
me 1 

“ So soon as they were gone, my worthy 
benefactress, with a smile, observed to me: 

‘ Pity that men often think and speak of what 
they will never execute, else here were a special 
match, the exaCi thing for my dear Theresa V 
I made sport of her remark ; and added, that 
indeed men’s understanding gave its vote for 
household wives; but that their heart and 
imagination longed for other qualities; and 
that we household people could not stand a 
rivalry with beautiful and lovely women. This 
was spoken for the ear of Lydia ; she did not 
hide from us that Lothario had made a deep 
impression on her heart ; and in reality he 
seemed at each new visit to grow more and 
more attentive to her. She was poor and not 
of rank ; she could not think of marriage ; 
but she was unable to resist the dear delight 
of charming and of being charmed. I had 
never loved, nor did I love at present : but 
though it was unspeakably agreeable to see in 
what light my turn of mind was viewed, how- 
high it was ranked by such a man, I will con- 
fess I still was not altogether satisfied. I now 
wished that he should be acquainted with me, 
and should take a personal interest in me. 
This wish arose, without the smallest settled 
thought of anything that could result from it. 

“The greatest service I did my benefactress 
was in bringing into order the extensive forests 
which belonged to her. In this precious prop- 
erty, whose value time and circumstances were 
continually increasing, matters still went on 
according to the old routine; without regu- 
larity, without plan : no end to theft and 
fraud. Many hills were standing bare; an 
equal growth was nowhere to be found but in 
the oldest cuttings. I personally visited the 
whole of them, with an experienced forester. 
I got the woods correCtly measured ; I set men 
to hew, to sow, to plant ; in a short time all 
things were in progress. That I might mount 
more readily on horseback, and also walk on 
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foot with less obstruction, I had a suit of men’s 
clothes made for me ; I was present in many 
places, I was feared in all. 

44 Hearing that our young friends with Lo- 
thario were purposing to have another hunt, it 
came into my head, for the first time in my 
life, to make a figure ; or that I may not do 
myself injustice, to pass in the eyes of this 
noble gentleman for what I was. I put on ray 
men’s-clothes, took my gun upon my shoulder, 
and went forward with our hunters, to await 
the party on our marches. They came ; Lo- 
thario did not know me: a nephew of the 
lady’s introduced me to him as a clever for- 
ester ; joked about my youth, and carried on 
his jesting in my praise, till at last Lothario 
recognized me. The nephew seconded my 
projeCl, as if we had concoCted it together. 
He circumstantially and gratefully described 
what I had done for the estates of his aunt, 
and consequently for himself. 

44 Lothario listened with attention ; he 
talked with me ; inquired concerning all par- 
ticulars of the estates and district. I of 
course was glad to have such an opportunity 
of showing him my knowledge : I stood my 
ordeal very well ; I submitted certain projects 
of improvement to him; which he sanctioned, 
telling me of similar examples, and strengthen- 
ing my arguments by the connection which he 
gave them. My satisfaction grew more per- 
fect every moment. Happily, however, I 
merely wished that he should be acquainted 
with me, not that he should love me. We 
came home : and I observed more clearly than 
before, that the attention he showed to Lydia 
seemed expressive of a secret inclination. I 
had reached my objeCt ; yet I was not at rest : 
from that day he showed a true respeCt for me, 
a fine trust in me ; in company he usually 
spoke to me, asked my opinion, and appeared 
to be persuaded that, in household matters, 
nothing was unknown to me. His sympathy 
excited me extremely: even when the con- 
versation was of general finance and political 
economy, he used to lead me to take part in 
it ; and in his absence I endeavored to acquire 
more knowledge of our province, nay, of all 
the empire. The task was easy for me: it was 
but repeating on the great scale what I knew 
so accurately on the small. 

44 From this period he visited our house 
oftener. We talked, I may say, of every- 
thing: yet in some degree our conversation 
always in the end grew economical, if even 
but in a secondary sense. What immense ef- 


fects a man, by the continuous application of 
his powers, his time, his money, even by means 
which seem but small, may bring about, was 
frequently and largely spoken of. 

* 4 1 did not withstand the tendency which 
drew me towards him; and, alas, I felt too 
soon how deep, how cordial, how pure and 
genuine was my love, as I believed it more 
; and more apparent that Lydia and not myself 
| was the occasion of these visits. She, at least, 

J was most vividly persuaded so ; she made me 
j her confidant; and this, again, in some degree, 
j consoled me. For, in truth, what she ex- 
plained so much to her advantage, I reck- 
oned nowise of importance; there was not 
a trace of any serious lasting union being 
meditated ; but the more distinctly did I see 
the wish of the impassioned girl to be his at 
any price. 

4 4 Thus did matters stand, when the lady of 
the house surprised me with an unexpected 
message. 4 Lothario, 7 said she, 4 offers you his 
hand, and desires through life to have you ever 
at his side. 7 She enlarged upon my qualities, 
and told me, what I liked sufficiently to hear, 
that in me Lothario was persuaded he had 
found the person whom he had so long been 
seeking for. 

44 The height of happiness was now attained 
for me: my hand was asked by a man for 
whom I had the greatest value ; beside whom 
and along with whom I might expeCt a full, 
expanded, free and profitable employment of 
} my inborn tendency, of my talent perfected 
! by practice. The sum of my existence seemed 
j to have enlarged itself into infinitude. I gave 
; my consent ; he himself came, and spoke with 
j me in private ; he held out his hand to me ; 
j he looked into my eyes, he clasped me in his 
t arms, and pressed a kiss upon my lips. It was 
! the first and the last. He confided to me ail 
! his circumstances; told me how much his 
American campaign had cost him, what debts 
he had accumulated on his property; that, on 
this score, he had in some measure quarrelled 
with his granduncle ; that the worthy gentle- 
man intended to relieve him, though truly in 
his own peculiar way, being minded to pro- 
vide him with a rich wife, whereas a man of 
sense would choose a household wife at all 
events; that however, by his sister’s influence, 
he hoped his noble relative would be per- 
suaded. He set before me the condition of 
his fortune, his plans, his prospeCfe, and re- 
quested my co-operation. Till his uncle should 
consent, our promise was to be a secret 
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“ Scarcely was he gone, when Lydia asked 
me whether he had spoken of her. I answered 
no ; and tired her with a long detail of econom- 
ical affairs. She was restless, out of humor; 
and his condudl, when he catne again, did 
not improve her situation. 

44 But the sun, I see, is bending to the place 
of rest. Well for you, my friend ! You would 
otherwise have had to hear this story, which 1 
often enough go over by myself, in all its most 
minute particulars. Let me hasten; we are 
coming to an epoch, on which it is not good 
to linger. 

“ By Lothario I was made acquainted with 
his noble sister; and she, at a convenient 
time, contrived to introduce me to the uncle. 

I gained the old man; he consented to our 
wishes; and 1 returned, with happy tidings, 
to my benefactress. The affair was now no 
secret in the house: Lydia heard of it; she 
thought the thing impossible. When she 
could no longer doubt of it, she vanished all 
at once ; we knew not whither she had gone. 

“ Our marriage-day was coming near; I had 
often asked him for his portrait; just as he 
was going off I reminded him that he had 
promised it. He said : ‘ You have never 

given me the case you want to have it fitted 
into/ This was true: I had got a present 
from a female friend, on which I set no ordi- 
nary value. Her name, worked from her 
own hair, was fastened on the outer glass ; 
within there was a vacant piece of ivory, on 
which her portrait was to have been painted, 
when a sudden death snatched her from me. 
Lothario’s love had cheered me at the time 
her death lay heavy on my spirits: and I 
wished to have the void, which she had left 
me in her present, filled by the picture of my 
friend. 

“ I ran to my chamber ; fetched my jewel- 
box, and opened it in his presence. Scarcely 
had he looked into it, when he noticed a 
medallion with the portrait of a lady. He 
took it in his hand, considered it attentively, 
and asked me hastily whose face it was. ‘ My 
mother’s,’ answered I. ‘I could have sworn/ 
said he, ‘that it was the portrait of a Madame 
Saint Alban, whom I met some years ago in 
Switzerland/ ‘It is the same/ replied I, 
smiling; ‘and so you have unwittingly be- 
come acquainted with your stepmother. Saint 
Alban is the name my mother has assumed for 
travelling with: she passes under it in France 
at present/ 

“*I am the miserabiest man alive / ex- 


| claimed he, as he threw the portrait back into 
! the box, covered his eyes with his hand, and 
j hurried from the room. He sprang on horse- 
: back; I ran to the balcony, and called out 
S after him : he turned, waved his hand to me, 

• went speedily away, — and I have never seen 
him more/’ 

The sun went down ; Theresa gazed with 
j unaverted looks upon the splendor; and both 
i her fine eyes filled with tears. 

Theresa spoke not : she laid her hand upon 
her new friend’s hands: he kissed it with 
emotion ; she dried her tears, and rose. “Let 
us return and see that all is right,” said she. 

The conversation was not lively by the way. 
They entered the garden -door, and noticed 
Lvdia sitting on a bench ; she rose, withdrew 
before them, and walked in. She had a paper 
in her hand ; two little girls were by her. “ I 
see,” observed Theresa, “she is still carrying 
her only comfort, Lothario’s letter, with her. 
He promises that she s..all live with him again, 
so soon as he is well : he begs of her till then 
to stay in peace with me. On these words she 
hangs ; with these lines she solaces herself ; 
but with his friends she is extremely angry.” 

Meanwhile the two children had approached. 
They courtesied to Theresa, and gave her an 
account of all that had occurred while she 
was absent. “ You see here another part of 
my employment,” said Theresa. “Lothario’s 
sister and I have made a league : we educate 
some little ones in common : such as promise 
to be lively serviceable housewives I take 
charge of; she of such as show a finer and 
more quiet talent : it is right to provide for 
the happiness of future husbands both in house- 
hold and in intellectual matters. When you 
become acquainted with my noble friend, a 
new era in your life will open. Her beauty, 
her goodness, make her worthy of the rever- 
ence of the world.” Wilhelm did not ven- 
ture to confess that unhappily the lovely 
countess was already known to him : that his 
transient connection with her would occasion 
him perpetual sorrow. He was well pleased 
that Theresa let the conversation drop ; that 
f some business called for her within. He was 
| now alone : the intelligence which he had 
1 just received, of the young and lovely countess 
i being driven to replace, by deeds of benevo- 
j lence, her own lost comfort, made him very 
sad; he felt that with her it was but a need of 
self-oblivion, an attempt to supply, by the 
hopes of happiness to others, the want of a 
cheerful enjoyment of existence in herself. 





He thought Theresa happy, since even in that 
unexpe<5ted melancholy alteration which had 
taken place in her prospers, there was no 
alteration needed in herself. “ How fortunate 
beyond all others,” cried he, “ is the man who, 
in order to adjust himself to fate, is not required 
to cast away his whole preceding life!” 

Theresa came into his room, and begged 
pardon for disturbing him. “My whole 
library,” said she, “ is in the wall-press here; 
they are rather books which I do not throw 
aside, than which I have taken up. Lydia 
wants a pious book : there are one or two of 
that sort among them. Persons who through- 
out the whole twelve months are worldly, think 
it necessary to be godly at a time of straits : 
all moral and religious matters they regard as 
physic, which is to be taken with aversion 
when they are unwell: in a clergyman, a j 
moralist, they see nothing but a doctor, whom 
they cannot soon enough get rid of. Now, I 
confess, I look upon religion as a kind of 
diet, which can only be so when I make a 
constant pra&ice of it, when throughout the 
whole twelve months I never lose it out of 
sight.” 

She searched among the books ; she found 
some edifying works, as they are called. “ It 
was of my mother,” said Theresa, “that poor 
Lydia learned to have recourse to books like 
these. While her gallant continued faithful, 
plays and novels were her life ; his departure 
brought religious writings once more into 
credit. I, for my share, cannot understand.” 
continued she, “ how men have made them- 
selves believe that God speaks to us through 


books and histories. The man, to whom the 
universe does not reveal dire&ly what relation 
it has to him ; whose heart does not tell him 
what he owes to himself and others, — that man 
will scarcely learn it out of books; which 
generally do little more than give our errors 
names.” 

She left our friend alone: he passed his 
evening in examining the little library; it had, 
in truth, been gathered quite at random. 

Theresa, for the few days Wilhelm spent 
with her, continued still the same: she re- 
lated to him, at different times, the conse- 
quences of that singular incident with great 
minuteness. Day and hour, place and name, 
were present to her memory; we shall here 
compress into a word or two, so much of it as 
will be necessary for the information of our 
readers. 

The reason of Lothario’s quick departure 
was unhappily too easy to explain. He had 
met Theresa’s mother on her journey; her 
charms attracted him ; she was no niggard of 
them ; and this luckless transitory aberration 
came at length to shut him out from being 
united to a lady, whom nature seemed to have 
expressly made for him. As for Theresa, she 
continued in the pure circle of her duties. 
They learned that Lydia had been living in 
the neighborhood in secret. She was happy 
that the marriage, though for unknown causes, 
had not been completed. She endeavored to 
renew her intimacy with Lothario : and more, 
as it seemed, out of desperation than affe&ion, 
by surprise than with consideration, from te- 
dium than of purpose, he had met her wishes. 
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Theresa was quiet on the subject; she made j of the happiest kind, are possible. Thus too, 
no pretensions further to him ; and if he had ] the marriage of a young woman with a man 
even been her husband, she would probably ! advanced in life is generally unsuitable ; yet I 
have had sufficient spirit to endure a matter j have seen some such turn out extremely well, 
of this kind, if it had not troubled her do- j For me, I know but of one kind of marriage 
mestic order: at least she often used to say, that would be entirely unsuitable; that in 
that a wife, who properly conduced her econ- which I should be called upon to make a 
omy, should take no umbrage at such little show, and manage ceremonies: I had rather 
fancies of her husband, but be always certain give my hand to the son of any honest farmer 
that he would return. in the neighborhood.” 

Ere long, Theresa’s mother had deranged Wilhelm at length made ready for return- 
her fortune: the losses fell upon the daughter, j ing. He requested of Theresa to obtain for 
whose share of the effedts, in consequence, him a parting word with Lydia. The impas- 
was small. The old lady, who had been sioned girl at last consented: he said some 
Theresa’s benefactress, died ; leaving her a j kindly things to her ; to which she answered: 
little property in land, and a handsome sum j “The first burst of anguish I have conquered, 
by way of legacy. Theresa soon contrived j Lothario will be ever dear to me: but for 

to make herself at home in this new narrow j those friends of his, I know them; and it 

circle. Lothario offered her a better property, I grieves me that they are about him. The 
Jarno endeavoring to negotiate the business: : abbe, for a whim’s sake, could leave a person 
but she refused it. “I will show,” said she, , in extreme need, or even plunge one into it; 

“in this little that I deserved to share the the dodtor would have all things go on like 

great with him: but I keep this before me, | clock-work; Jarno has no heart: and you — 
that, should accident embarrass me, on my ; at least no force of character ! Just go on ; 
own account or that of others, I will betake ’ let these three people use you as their tool ; 
myself without the smallest hesitation to my j they will have many an execution to commit 
generous friend.” i to you. For a long time, as I know well, my 

There is nothing less liable to be concealed J presence has been hateful to them : I had not 
and unemployed than well-diredted practical ’ found out their secret, but I had observed that 
adtivity. Scarcely had she settled in her little J they had one. Why these bolted rooms, these 
property, when her acquaintance and advice j strange passages? Why can no one ever reach 
began to be desired by many of her neighbors; j the central tower? Why did they banish me, 
and the proprietor of the adjacent lands gave ; whenever they could, to my own chamber? I 
her plainly enough to understand that it de- | will confess, jealousy at first incited me to 
pended on herself alone whether she would j these discoveries: I feared some lucky rival 
take his hand, and be heiress of the greater might be hid there. I have now laid aside 
part of his estates. She had already mentioned that suspicion : I am well convinced that Lo- 
the matter to our friend : she often jested with ! thario loves me, that he means honorably by 
him about marriages, suitable and unsuitable, j me; but I am quite as well convinced that his 
“Nothing,” said she once, “gives a greater : false and artful friends betray him. If you 
loose to people’s tongues than when a mar- | would really do him service ; if you would 
riage happens which they can denominate un- ! ever be forgiven for the injury which I have 
suitable : and yet the unsuitable are far more j suffered from you, free him from the hands of 
common than the suitable; for, alas, with these men. But what am I expecting ! Give 
most marriages, it is not long till things as- this letter to him : repeat what it contains ; 
sume a very piteous look. The confusion of 1 that I will love him forever, that I depend 
ranks by marriage can be called unsuitable, , upon his word. Ah!” cried she, rising and 
only when the one party is unable to partici- j throwing herself with tears upon Theresa’s 
pate in the manner of existence which is j neck : “ he is surrounded by my foes ; they 
native, habitual, and which at length grows will endeavor to persuade him that I have 
absolutely necessary to the other. The dif- sacrificed nothing for his sake: Oh! Lothario 
ferent classes have different ways of living, may well believe that he is worthy of any sacri- 
which they cannot change or communicate to fice, without needing to be grateful for it.” 
one another; and this is the reason why con- Wilhelm’s parting with Theresa was more 
necftions such as these, in general, were better cheerful : she wished they might soon meet 
not formed. Yet exceptions, and exceptions again. “Me you wholly know,” said she • 
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“ I alone have talked while we have been to- 
gether. It will be your duty, next time, to 
repay my candor.* ’ 

During his return he kept contemplating 
this new and bright phenomenon with the 
liveliest recolle<5tion. What confidence had 
she inspired him with ! He thought of 
Mignon and Felix; and how happy they 
might be if under her dire<5tion ; then he 
thought of himself ; and felt what pleasure it 
would be to live beside a being so entirely 
serene and clear. As he approached Lo- 
thario’s castle, he observed, with more than 
usual interest, the central tower and the many 
passages and side-buildings: he resolved to 
question Jarno or the abbe on the subject, by 
the earliest opportunity. 


CHAPTER VII. 

On arriving at the castle, Wilhelm found 
its noble owner in the way of full recovery : 
the do6ior and the abbe had gone off ; Jarno 
alone was there. It was not long till the pa- 
tient now and then could ride ; sometimes by 
himself; sometimes with his friends. His con- 
versation was at once courteous and earnest, 
instructive and enlivening : you could often 
notice in it traces of a tender sensibility, al- 
though he strove to hide it, and almost seemed 
to blame it, when in spite of him it came to 
view. 

One evening while at table he was silent, 
though his look was very cheerful. 

“To-day,” said Jarno, “you have met with 
an adventure; and a pleasing one?” 

“I give you credit for your penetration I” 
said Lothario. “ Yes, I have met with a very 
pleasing adventure. At another time perhaps 
I should not have considered it so charming as 
to-day, when it came upon me so attractively. 
Towards night I rode out beyond the river, 
through the hamlets, by a path which I had 
often visited in former years. My corporeal 
sufferings must have reduced me more than I 
supposed: I felt weak; but as my strength 
was re-awakening, I was as it were new-born. 
All objects seemed to wear the hues they had 
in earlier times; all looked graceful, lovely, 
charming, as they have not looked to me for 
many years. I easily observed that it was 
mere debility ; yet I continued to enjoy it ; I 
rode softly onwards, and could now conceive | 
how men may grow to like diseases which | 


attune us to those sweet emotions. You know, 
perhaps, what used of old so frequently to lead 
me that way?” 

“If I mistake not,” answered Jamo, “it 
was a little love concern you were engaged in 
with a farmer’s daughter.” 

“ It might be called a great one,” said Lo- 
thario: “for we loved each other deeply, 
seriously and for a long time. To-day it 
happened everything combined to represent 
before me in its liveliest color the earliest 
season of our love. The boys were again 
shaking maybugs from the trees ; the ashen 
grove had not grown larger since the day I 
saw her first. It was now long since I had 
met with Margaret. She is married at a dis- 
tance ; and I had heard by chance that she 
was come with her children some weeks ago 
to pay a visit to her father. ’ 5 

“ This ride, then, was not altogether acci- 
dental?” 

“ I will not deny,” replied Lothario, “that 
I wished to meet her. On coming near the 
house, I saw her father sitting at the door ; a 
child of probably a year old was standing by 
him. As I approached, a female gave a hasty 
look from an upper window ; and a minute 
afterwards I heard some person tripping down- 
stairs. I thought surely it was she : and I will 
confess, I was flattering myself that she had 
recognized me, and was hastening to meet me. 
But what was my surprise and disappointment, 
when she bounded from the door, seized the 
child, to which the horses had come pretty 
close, and took it in 1 It gave me a painful 
twinge : my vanity, however, was a little 
solaced, when I thought I saw a tint of red- 
ness on her neck and on the ear, which was 
uncovered. 

“ I drew up, and spoke a little with the 
father, glancing sideways, in the meantime, 
over all the windows, to observe if she would 
not appear at some of them : but no trace of 
her was visible. Ask I would not ; so I rode 
away. My displeasure was a little mollified 
by wonder : though I had not seen the face, it 
appeared to me that she was scarcely changed ; 
and ten years are a pretty space 1 Nay, she 
looked even younger, quite as slim, as light of 
foot; her neck if possible was lovelier than 
before ; her cheeks as quick at blushing ; yet 
she was the mother of six children, perhaps 
of more. This apparition suited the enchant- 
ment which surrounded me so well, that I rode 
along with feelings grown still younger: and I 
did not turn till I was at the forest, when the 
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sun was going down. Strongly as the falling j while had gone away ; it had wandered to the 
dew, and the prescription of our doClor, called J pond in search of flowers. She took her leave, 
upon me to proceed direCt homewards, I could | and hastened after it. 

not help again going round by the farmhouse. | “ I had now, however, learned that my for- 

I observed a woman walking up and down the j mer love was really m her father’s house : while 
garden, which is fenced by a light hedge. I < riding forward, I employed myself in guessing 
rode along the footpath to it ; and found my- ; whether it had been her cousin or she, that 
self at no great distance from the person , had secured the child from harm. I more 
whom I wanted. ‘ than once, in thought, repeated ail the cir- 

« Though the evening sun was glancing in : cumstances of the incident : I can remember 
my eyes, I saw that she was busy with the few things that have affected me more grate- 
hedge, which only slightly covered her. I i fully. But I feel that I am still unwell : we 
thought I recognized my mistress. On coni- ; must ask the doCtor to deliver us from the re- 
ing up, I halted, not without a palpitation at j mams of this pathetic humor.” 
the heart. Some high twigs 


of wild roses, which a soft 
air was blowing to and fro, 
made her figure indistinCl 
to me. I spoke to her, 
asked her how she was. She 
answered in an undertone, 

* Quite well . 9 In the mean- 
time I perceived a child be- 
hind the hedge, engaged in 
plucking roses, and I took 
the opportunity of asking 
where her other children 
were. ‘It is not my child/ 
said she ; 4 that were rather 
early !’ And at this mo- 
ment it happened that the 
twigs were blown aside, and 
her face could be distinctly 
seen. I knew not what to 
make of the affair. It was 
my mistress, and it was not. 
Almost younger, almost 
lovelier than she used to be 
ten years before. 4 Are not 
you the farmer’s daughter, 
then?’ inquired I, half con- 
fused. * No, ’ said she : ‘ I 
am her cousin.’ 

“ * You resemble one an- 
other wonderfully/ added I. 

“ * Yes, so says every one 
that knew her half-a-score 
of years ago.’ 

*< I continued putting 
various questions to her: 
my mistake was pleasant to 
me, even after I had found 
it out. I could not leave 
this living image of bygone 
blessedness that stood be- 
fore me. The child mean- 
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With confidential narratives of pretty love- 
adventures, it often happens as with ghost- 
stories; when the first is told, the others 
follow of themselves. 

Our little party, m recalling other times, 
found numerous passages of this description. 
Lothario had the most to tell, Jarno’s his- 
tories were all of one peculiar character ; what 
Wilhelm could disclose we already know. He 
was apprehensive they might mention his ad- 
venture with the countess; but it was not 
hinted at, not even in the remotest manner. 

“It is true/’ observed Lothario, “there 
can scarcely any feeling in the world be more 
agreeable than when the heart, after a pause 
of indifference, again opens to love for some 
new object ; yet I would forever have re- 
nounced that happiness, had fate been pleased 
to unite me with Theresa. We are not always 
youths; we ought not always to be children. 
To the man who knows the world ; who under- 
stands what he should do in it, what he should 
hope from it, nothing can be more desirable 
than meeting with a wife who will everywhere 
co-operate with him, who will everywhere pre- 
pare his way for him ; whose diligence takes 
up what his must leave ; whose occupation 
spreads itself on every side, while his must 
travel forward on its single path. What a 
heaven had I figured for myself beside 
Theresa ! Not the heaven of an enthusiastic 
bliss ; but of a sure life on earth : order in 
prosperity, courage in adversity, care for the 
smallest, and a spirit capable of comprehend- 
ing and managing the greatest. Oh ! I saw in 
her the qualities, which, when developed, make 
such women as we find in history, whose ex- 
cellence appears to us far preferable to that of 
men: this clearness of view; this expertness 
in all emergencies ; this sureness in details, 
which brings the whole so accurately out, al- 
though they nevei seem to think of it. You 
may well forgive me,” added he, and turned 
to Wilhelm with a smile, “ that I forsook Au- 
relia for Theresa : with the one I could expect 
a calm and cheerful life, with the other not a 
happy hour.” 

“I will confess,” said Wilhelm, “that in 
coming hither, I had no small anger in my 
heart against you ; that I proposed to censure 
with severity your conduct to Aurelia.” 

“ It was really censurable,” said Lothario : 
“ I should not have exchanged my friendship 
for her with the sentiment of love ; I should 
not, in place of the respect which she de- 
served, have intruded an attachment she was 


neither calculated to excite nor to maintain. 
Alas ! she was not lovely when she loved ; the 
greatest misery that can befall a woman.” 

“Well, it is past!” said Wilhelm. “We 
cannot always shun the things we blame : in 
spite of us, our feelings and our actions some- 
times strangely swerve from their natural and 
right direction; yet there are certain duties 
which we never should lose sight of. Peace 
be to the ashes of our friend ! Without cen- 
suring ourselves or her, let us, with sympathiz- 
ing hearts, strew flowers upon her grave. But 
at the grave in which the hapless mother sleeps, 
let me ask why you acknowledge not the child ; 
a son whom any father might rejoice in, and 
whom you appear entirely to overlook ? With 
your pure and tender nature, how can you 
altogether cast away the instinct of a parent ? 
All this while, you have not spent one syllable 
upon that precious creature, of whose attrac- 
tions I could say so much.” 

“ Whom do you speak of?” asked Lothario: 
“ I do not understand you.” 

“ Of whom but of your son, Aurelia’s son, 
the lovely child, to whose good fortune there 
is nothing wanting but that a tender father 
should acknowledge and receive him.” 

“You mistake, my friend,” exclaimed Lo- 
thario : “ Aurelia never had a son, at least by 
me : I know of no child, or I would with joy 
acknowledge it ; and even in the present case, 
I will gladly look upon the little creature as a 
relic of her, and take charge of educating it. 
But did she ever give you to believe that the 
boy was hers, was mine ?’ ' 

“ I cannot recoiled that I ever heard a 
word from her expressly on the subject : but 
we took it up so, and I never for a moment 
doubted it.” 

“I can give you something like a clue to 
this perplexity,” said Jarno. “ An old woman, 
whom you must have noticed often, gave Au- 
relia the child : she accepted it with passion, 
hoping to alleviate her sorrows by its presence : 
and, in truth, it gave her many a comfortable 
hour.” 

This discovery awoke anxieties in Wilhelm; 
he thought of his dear Mignon and his beauti- 
ful Felix with the liveliest distinctness. He 
expressed his wish to remove them both from 
the state in which they were. 

“ We shall soon arrange it,” said Lothario. 
“ The little girl may be committed to Theresa; 
she cannot be in better hands. As for the 
boy, I think you should yourself take charge 
of him : what in us the women leave unculti- 






vated, children cultivate, when we retain them “ I am ready/' answered Wilhelm : “ I am 
near us.” restless, and curious to see if I can get no 

“But first, I think,” said Jarno, “ you will further knowledge of the boy: I long to see 
once for all renounce the stage, as you have j the little girl w^ho has attached herself so 
no talent for it.” * strangely to me.” N 

Our friend was struck : he had to curb him- j It was agreed that he should lose no time in 
self, for Jarno’s harsh sentence had not a little ! setting out. Next day he had prepared him- 
wounded his self-love. “ If you convince me i self ; his horse was saddled : he only waited 
of that,” replied he, forcing a smile, “you ! for Lothario, to take leave of him. At the 
will do me a service; though it is but a mourn- i dinner hour they went as usual to table, not 
ful service to rouse one from a pleasing dream.” waiting for the master of the house. He did 
“Without enlarging on the subject,” an- not come till late; and then sat dow r n by 
swered Jamo, “ I could merely wish } t gu would them. 

go and fetch the children. The rest will come “I could bet,” said Jarno, “ that to-day 
in course.” you have again been making trial of your 
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tenderness of heart ; you have not been able 
to withstand the curiosity to see your quondam 
love/’ 

“Guessed f ’ replied Lothario. 

“Let us hear/’ said Jarno, “how it went: 
I long to know.” 

“1 confess, ” replied Lothario, “the affair 
lay nearer my heart than it reasonably ought : 
so I formed the resolution of again riding out, 
and actually seeing the person, whose renewed 
young image had affeCted me with such a 
pleasing illusion. I alighted at some distance 
from the house, and sent the horses to a side, 
that the children, who were playing at the 
door, might not be disturbed. I entered the 
house ; by chance she met me just within the 
threshold ; it was herself ; and I recognized 
her, notwithstanding the striking change. She 
had grown stouter, and seemed to be larger ; 
her gracefulness was shaded by a look of staid- 
ness ; her vivacity had passed into a calm re- 
flectiveness. Her head, which she once bore 
so airily and freely, drooped a little; slight 
furrows had been traced upon her brow. 

‘ ‘ She cast down her eyes on seeing me ; but 
no blush announced any inward movement of 
the heart. I held out my hand to her, she 
gave me hers : I inquired about her husband, 
he was absent; about her children, she stepped 
out and called them; all came in and gathered 
round her. Nothing is more charming than 
to see a mother with a child upon her arm ; 
nothing is more reverend than a mother among 
many children. That I might say something, 
I asked the name of the youngest. She de- 
sired me to walk in, and see her father: I 
agreed ; she introduced me to the room, 
where everything was standing almost just as 
I had left it ; and what seemed stranger still, 
the fair cousin, her living image, was sitting 
on the very seat behind the spinning-wheel, 
where I had found my love so often in the 
self-same form. A little girl, the very figure 
of her mother, had come after us ; and thus I 
stood in the most curious scene, between the 
future and the past, as in a grove of oranges, 
where, within a little circle, flowers and fruits 
are living, in successive stages of their growth, 
beside each other. The cousin went away to 
fetch us some refreshment ; I gave the woman 
I had loved so much my hand, and said to 
her: ‘I feel a true joy in seeing you again/ 

‘ You are very good to say so/ answered she : 

‘ but I also can assure you I feel the highest 
joy. How often have I wished to see you 
once more in my life ! I have wished it in 


| moments which I regarded as my last/ She 
- said this with a settled voice, without appear- 
| ance of emotion, with that natural air which 
i of old delighted me so much. The cousin 
' returned ; the father with her : and I leave 
! you to conceive with what feelings I remained, 

1 and with what I came away. * ’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In his journey to the town, our friend was 
thinking of the lovely women whom he knew, 
or had heard of: their curious fortunes, which 
contained so little happiness, were present to 
him with a sad distinctness. “Ah!” cried 
he, “poor Mariana! What shall I yet learn 
of thee? And thou noble Amazon, glorious 
protecting spirit, to whom I owe so much, 
whom I everywhere expeCt to meet, and no- 
where see, in what mournful circumstances 
may I find thee, should* st thou again appear 
before me !” 

On his arrival in the town, there was not 
one of his acquaintances at home: he hastened 
to the theatre ; he supposed they would be re- 
hearsing. Here, however, all was still; the 
house seemed empty; one little door alone 
was open. Passing through it to the stage, he 
found Aurelia’s ancient serving-maid, em- 
ployed in sewing linen for a new decoration : 
there was barely light enough to let her work. 
Felix and Mignon were sitting by her on the 
floor : they had a book between them ; and 
while Mignon read aloud, Felix was repeating 
all the words, as if he too knew his letters, as 
if he too could read. 

The children started up and ran to him : he 
embraced them with the tenderest feelings, 
and brought them closer to the woman. “Art 
thou the person,” said he to her, with an 
earnest voice, “ from whom Aurelia received 
this child?” She looked up from her work, 
and turned her face to him ; he saw her in full 
light ; he started back in terror ; it was old 
Barbara. 

“ Where is Mariana?” cried he. 

“ Far from here,” replied the crone. 

“ And Felix — ?’ * 

“ Is the son of that unhappy, and too true 
and tender-hearted girl I May you never feel 
what you have made us suffer ! May the 
treasure which I now deliver you, make you 
as happy as he made us wretched 1” 

She arose to go away: Wilhelm held her 
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fast. “ I mean not to escape you,” said she ; 
“let me fetch a paper that will make you glad 
and sorrowful.” 

She retired ; and Wilhelm gazed upon the 
child with a painful joy : he durst not reckon 
him his own. 

“He is thine!” cried Mignon; “he is 
thine!” and pressed the child to Wilhelm’s 
knee. 

Barbara came back, and handed him a 
letter. “ Here are Mariana’s last words,” 
said she. 

“ She is dead !” cried he. 

“ Dead,” said the old woman. “I wish to 
spare you all re- 


child is healthy and will live. Listen to old Bar- 
bara; forgive her ; farewell, and forget me not. ’ ’ 

What a painful, and yet to his comfort, half- 
enigmatic letter ! Its contents pierced through 
his heart, as the children, stuttering and stam- 
mering, pronounced and repeated them. 

“ There you have it now!” said the crone, 
not waiting till he had recovered. “ Thank 
Heaven that having lost so true a love, you 
have still so fine a child remaining. Your 
grief will be unequalled, when you learn how 
the poor good girl stood faithful to you to the 
end ; how miserable she became, and what she 
sacrificed for your sake.” 


proaches . 1 9 

Astonished and 
confounded, Wil- 
helm broke up the 
letter ; but scarcely 
had he read the first 
words of it, when 
a bitter grief took 
hold of him; he let 
the letter fall; and 
sank upon a seat. 
Mignon hurried to 
him, trying to con- 
sole him. In the 
meantime, Felix had 
picked up the letter ; 
he teased his play- 
mate till she yielded, 
till she knelt beside 
him and read it over. 
Felix repeated the 
words, and Wilhelm 
was compelled to 
hear them twice. 
“ If this sheet 
should ever reach 
thee, then lament 
thy ill-starred friend. 
Thy love has caused 
her death. The boy, 
whose birth I sur- 
vive but a few days, 
is thine : I die faith- 
ful to thee, much 
as appearances may 
be against me: with 
thee I lost every- 
thing that bound me 
to life. I die con- 
tent ; for they have 
assured me that the 
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“Let me drain the cup of sorrow and of 
joy at once !" cried Wilhelm. “ Convince 
me, even persuade me that she was a good 
girl, that she deserved respe# as well as love ; 
then leave me to my grief for her irreparable 
loss/’ 

“It is not yet time,” said Barbara; “I 
have work to do, and I would not we were 
seen together. Let it be a secret that Felix 
is your son : I should have too much abuse to 
suffer from the company, for having formerly 
deceived them. Mignon will not betray us ; 
she is good and close.' * 

“ I have known it long, and I said nothing," 
answered Mignon. 

“How is it possible?" cried Barbara. 

“Whence?" cried Wilhelm. 

“ The spirit told it me." 

“Where? where?" 

“ In the vault, when the old man drew his 
knife, it called to me : * Bring his father,' and 
I thought it must be thou." 

(i Wko called to thee?" 

“I know not ; in my heart, in my head, I 
was terrified; I trembled, I prayed, then it 
called, and I understood it." 

Wilhelm pressed her to his heart; recom- 
mended Felix to her, and retired. He had 
not observed till then that she was grown 
much paler and thinner than when he left her. 
Madam Melina was the first acquaintance he 
met: she received him in the friendliest 
manner. “ Oh, that you might find every- 
thing among us as you wished I" exclaimed 
she. 

“I doubt it," answered Wilhelm; “ I do 
not expedl it. Confess that they have taken 
all their measures to dispense with me." 

“Why would you go away?" replied his 
friend. 

“ We cannot soon enough convince our- 
selves," said he, “how very simply we may 
be dispensed with in the world. What im- 
portant personages we conceive ourselves to 
be ! We think that it is we alone who ani- 
mate the circle we move in ; that, in our ab- 
sence, life, nourishment and breath will make 
a general pause: and, alas, the void which 
occurs is scarcely remarked, so soon is it 
filled up again ; nay, it is often but the place, 
if not for something better, at least for some- 
thing more agreeable." 

“And the sorrows of our friends we are not 
to take into account?" 

“ For our friends, too, it is well, when they 
soon recover their composure, when they say 


each to himself : There where thou art, there 
where thou remainest, accomplish what thou 
canst; be busy, be courteous, and let the 
present scene delight thee." 

On a narrower inquiry, he found what he 
had looked for ; the opera had been set up, 
and was exclusively attracting the attention 
of the public. His parts had in the mean- 
while been distributed between Horatio and 
Laertes ; and both of them were in the habit 
of eliciting from the spectators far more lib- 
eral applause than he had ever been enabled 
to obtain. 

Laertes entered, and Madam Melina cried : 
“ Look you here at this lucky fellow: he is 
soon to be a capitalist, or Heaven knows 
what!" Wilhelm, in embracing him, dis- 
covered that his coat was superfine : the rest 
of his apparel was simple, but of the very best 
materials. 

“ Solve me the riddle !” cried our friend. 

“You are still in time to learn," replied 
Laertes, “ that my running to and fro is now 
about to be repaid ; that a partner in a large 
commercial house is turning to advantage my 
acquirements from books or observation, and 
allowing me a share with him. I would give 
something, could I purchase back my confi- 
dence in women : there is a pretty niece in 
the house; and I see well enough that, if I 
pleased, I might soon be a made man." 

“You have not heard," said Frau Melina, 
“that a marriage has already taken place 
among ourselves? Serlo is actually wedded 
to the fair Elmira; her father would not 
tolerate their secret correspondence." 

They talked, in this manner, about many 
things that had occurred while he was absent ; 
nor was it difficult for him to observe, that, 
according to the present temper and constitu- 
tion of the company, his dismissal had al- 
ready taken place. 

He impatiently expected Barbara, who had 
appointed him to wait for her far in the night. 
She was to come when ail were sleeping ; she 
required as many preparations as if she had 
been the youngest maiden gliding in to her 
beloved. Meanwhile he read, a hundred 
times, the letter she had given him; read 
with unspeakable delight the word faithful in 
the hand of his darling ; with horror the an- 
nouncement of her death, whose approaches 
she appeared to view unmoved. 

Midnight was past, when something rustled 
at the half-open door, and Barbara came in 
with a little basket. “I am to tell you the 
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story of our woes,” said she; “and I must 
believe that you will sit unmoved at the re- 
cital; that you are waiting for me but to 
satisfy your curiosity; that you will now, as 
you did formerly, retire within your cold self- 
ishness, while our hearts are breaking. But j 
013 that happy evening, 
*J! ~ J kring y° u the bottle of champagne ; thus 
did I place the three glasses on the table : and 
as you then began, with soft nursery tales, to ' 
cozen us and lull us asleep, so will I now with ! 
stern truths instruct you and keep you waking. ’ ’ ‘ 
Wilhelm knew not what to say, when the j 
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old woman in fad let go the cork, and filled 
the three glasses to the brim. 

“ Drink 1” cried she, having emptied at a 
draught her foaming glass. “ Drink, ere the 
spirit of it pass ! This third glass shall froth 
away un tasted to the memory of my unhappy 
Mariana. How red were her lips/ when she 
then drank your health ! Ah, and now for- 
ever pale and cold*!” 

“Sibyl! fury!” cried Wilhelm, springing 
up and striking the table with his fist, “ what 
evil spirit possesses thee and drives thee? For 
what dost thou take me, that thou thinkest the 
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simplest narrative of Mariana’s death and j the means of satisfying all her little inclina- 
sorrows will not harrow me enough, but usest j tions : but over her heart I had no control ; 
these hellish arts to sharpen my torment ? If j for she never sanctioned what I did for her, 
thy unsalable greediness is such that thou j what I counselled her to do, when her heart 
must revel at the funeral table, drink and i said nay. It was only to irresistible necessity 
speak 1 I have loathed thee from of old ; and ' that she would yield : but ere long the ne- 
I cannot reckon Mariana guiltless while I even i cessity appeared to her extremely pressing, 
look upon thee, her companion.” j In the first period of her youth she had never 

4 ‘Softly, mein herr!” replied the crone; known want: by a complication of misfor- 
“ you shall not ruffle me. Your debts to us ; tunes her people lost their fortune ; the poor 
are deep and dark : the railing of a debtor girl had been used to have a number of con- 
does not anger one. But you are right : the veniences ; and upon her young spirit certain 
simplest narrative will punish you sufficiently, principles of honor had been stamped, wdnch 
Hear, then, the struggle and the victory of made her restless, without much helping her. 
Mariana striving to continue yours.” She had not the smallest skill in worldly 

“ Continue mine?” cried Wilhelm: “what matters; she was innocent in the strictest 
fable dost thou mean to tell me?” meaning of the word. She had no idea that 

“Interrupt me not,” said she; “hear me, one could buy without paying: nothing fright- 
and then give what belief you list : to me it ened her more than being in debt ; she always 
is all one. Did you not, the last night you rather liked to give than take. This, and 
were with us, find a letter m the room and this alone, was what made it possible that she 
take it with >ou?” could be constrained to give herself away, in 

“I found the letter after I had taken it with order to get rid of various little debts which 
me: it was lying in the neckerchief, which, in weighed upon her.” 

the warmth of my love, I had seized and car- “And could’st not thou,” cried Wilhelm 
ried off.” in an angry tone, “have saved her?” 

“ What did the sheet contain ?” “Oh, yes!” replied the beldame; “with 

“ The expectation of an angry lover to be hunger and need ; with sorrow and privation : 
better treated on the next than he had been but for this I was not disposed.” 
on the preceding evening. And that you “Abominable, base procuress! So thou 
kept your word to him, I need not be told ; hast sacrificed the hapless creature ? Offered 
for I saw him with my own eyes gliding from her up to thy throat, to thy insatiable maw ?” 
your house before daybreak.” “It 'were " better to compose yourself and 

“You may have seen him: but what oc- j cease your reviling,” said the dame. “If 
curred within ; how sadly Mariana passed that you will revile, go to your high noble houses : 
night, how fretfully I passed it, you are yet to there you will meet with many a mother full 
learn. I will be altogether candid ; I will of anxious cares to find out for some lovely 
neither hide nor palliate the faCt, that I per- heavenly maiden the most odious of men, 

suaded Mariana to yield to the solicitations provided he be the richest. See the poor 

of a certain Norberg : it was with repugnance | creature shivering and faltering before her 
that she followed my advice, nay, that she i fate ; and nowhere finding consolation, till 
even heard it. He was rich ; he seemed at- { some more experienced female lets her under- 
tached ; I hoped he would be constant. Soon j stand that by marriage she acquires the right, 

after, he was forced to go upon his journey, ; in future, to dispose of her heart and person 

and Mariana became acquainted with you. as she pleases.” 

What had I then to abide ! What to hinder, i “ Peace 1” cried W r ilhelm : “ dost thou 

what to undergo! ‘Oh!’ cried she often, i think that one crime can be the excuse of 
‘hadst thou spared my youth, my innocence J another? To thy story, without further ob- 
but four short weeks, I might have found a servations!” 

worthy object of my love ; I had then been ; “Do you listen then, without blaming ! 
worthy of him, and love might have given, Mariana became yours against my will. In 
with a quiet conscience, what now I have sold this adventure at least I have nothing to re- 
against my will.’ She entirely abandoned proach myself with. Norberg returned; he 
herself to her affection for you : I need not made haste to visit Mariana : she received 
ask if you were happy. Over her understand- him coldly and angrily ; would not even 
ing I had an unbounded power; fori knew admit him to a kiss. I employed all my art 
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m apologizing for her conduct ; gave him to | “ Art thou speaking truth ?” said Wilhelm, 

understand that her confessor had awakened ] “True,” said the crone, “as I still hope to 
her conscience ; that so long as conscientious i drive you to despair. 

scruples lasted one was bound to respea them. “Yes, certainly you would despair, if I could 
I at last so far succeeded that he went away ; rightly paint to you the following morning. 
I promising to do my utmost for him. He j How cheerfully did she awake ; how kindly 
was rich and rude ; but there was a touch of did she call me in ; how warmly thank me, 
goodness in him, and he loved Mariana with- how cordially press me to her bosom ! ' Now/ 
out limit. He promised to be patient ; and I ' said she, stepping up to her mirror with a 
labored with the greatest ardor not to try him j smile, 'can I again take pleasure in myself 
too far. With Mariana I had a stubborn and in my looks, since once more I am my 

contest : I persuaded her, nay, I may call it J own, am his, my one beloved friend’s. How 

forced her, by the threat of leaving her, to sweet is it to conquer ! How I thank thee 
write to Norberg and invite him for the night, j for taking charge of me; for having turned 
You came, and by chance picked up his an- ; thy prudence and thy understanding, once at 
swer in the neckerchief. Your presence broke least, to my advantage ! Stand by me, and de- 
my game. For scarcely were you gone when vise the means of making me entirely happy!* 
she anew began her lamentation : she swore she ; “I assented, would not irritate her ; 1 flat- 
would not be unfaithful to you ; she was so pas- ! tered her hopes, and she caressed me tenderly, 
sionate, so frantic, that I could not help sin- If she retired but a moment from the window, 
cerely pitying her. In the end I promised that ' I was made to stand and watch ; for you, of 
for this night also I would pacify her lover and j course, would pass ; for she at least would see 
send him off under some pretence or other, I ! you. Thus did we spend the restless day. 

entreated her to go to bed ; but she did not , At night at the accustomed hour we looked 

seem to trust me; she kept on her clothes, and for you with certainty. I was already out 
at last fell asleep, without undressing, agitated waiting at the staircase , I grew weary, and 
and exhausted with weeping as she was. j came in to her again. With surprise I found 

“Norberg came: representing in the black- ; her in her military dress: she looked cheerful, 
est hues her conscientious agonies and her re- and charming beyond what I had ever seen 
pentance, I endeavored to retain him: he ! her. 'Do I not deserve,* said she, 'to ap- 
wished to see her, and I went into the room ; pear to-night in man*s apparel? Have I not 
to prepare her ; he followed me, and both of , struggled bravely ? My dearest shall see me 
us at once came forward to her bed. She , as he saw me for the first time. I will press 
awoke ; sprang wildly up, and tore herself j him as tenderly and with greater freedom to 
from our arms : she conjured and begged, she ; my heart than then ; for am not I his much 
entreated, threatened and declared she would j more than I was then, w T hen a noble resolution 
not yield. She was improvident enough to j had not freed me? But/ added she, after 
let fall some words about the true state of her ! pausing for a little, ' I have not yet entirely 
affe&ions; which poor Norberg had to under- won him; I must still risk the uttermost, in 
stand in a spiritual sense. At length he left ’ order to be worthy, to be certain of possess- 
her, and she locked her door. I kept him ! ing him ; I must disclose the whole to him, 
long with me, and talked with him about her j discover to him all my state, then leave it to 
situation: I told him that she was with child; J himself to keep or to reje6l me. This scene 
that, poor girl, she should be humored. He j I am preparing for my friend, preparing for 
was so delighted with his fatherhood, with his J myself : and were his feelings capable of cast- 
prospe<51 of a boy, that he granted everything j ing me away, I should then belong again 
she wished; he promised rather to set out and J entirely to myself; my punishment would 
travel for a time than vex his dear and injure j bring me consolation, I would suffer all that 


her by these internal troubles. With such in- 
tentions, at an early hour he glided out ; and 
if you, mein herr, stood sentry by our house, 
there was nothing wanting to your happiness 
but to have looked into the bosom of your 
rival, whom you thought so favored and so 
fortunate, and whose appearance drove you to 
despair.” 


fate could lay upon me. 

“ With such purposes and hopes, mein herr, 
this lovely girl expe<5ted you : you came not. 
Oh ! how shall I describe the state of watch- 
ing and of hope ? I see thee still before me ; 
with what love, what heartfelt love, thou 
spokest of the man whose cruelty thou hadst 
not yet experienced I” 
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Wilhelm Master's Apprenticeship . 


“Good, dear Barbara!” cried Wilhelm, 
springing up and seizing the old woman by 
the hand, “ we have had enough of mummery 
and preparation 1 Thy indifferent, thy calm, 
contented tone betrays thee. Give me back 
my Mariana! She is living, she is near at 
hand. Not m vain didst thou choose this late 
lonely hour to visit me : not m vain hast thou 
prepared me by thy most delicious narrative. 
Where is she ? Where hast thou hidden her ? 
I believe all, I will promise to believe all, so 
thou but show her to me, so thou give her to 
my arms. The shadow of her I have seen al- 
ready : let me clasp her once more to my 
bosom. I will kneel before her, I will entreat 
forgiveness ; I will congratulate her upon her 
vidiory over herself and thee; I will bring 
my Felix to her. Come ! where hast thou 
concealed her? Leave her , leave me no 
longer in uncertainty ! Thy objedt is at- 
tained. Where hast thou hidden her? Let 
me light thee with this candle, let me once 
more see her fair and kindly face !” 

He had pulled old Barbara from her chair : 
she stared at him ; tears started into her eyes, 
wild pangs of grief took hold of her. “What 
luckless error,'’ cried she, “leaves you still a 
moment's hope? Yes, I have hidden her; 
but beneath the ground : neither the light of 
the sun, nor any social taper shall again illu- 
minate her kindly face. Take the boy Felix 
to her grave, and say to him : i There lies thy 
mother, whom thy father doomed unheard.’ 
The heart of Mariana beats no longer with 
impatience to behold you ; not in a neighbor- 
ing chamber is she waiting the conclusion of 
my narrative or fable ; the dark chamber has 
received her, to which no bridegroom follows, 
from which none comes to meet a lover.” 

She cast herself upon the floor beside a 
chair and wept bitterly. Wilhelm now, for 
the first time, felt entirely convinced that 
Mariana was no more ; his emotions it is easy 
to conceive. The old woman rose : “I have 
nothing more to tell you,” cried she, and 
threw a packet on the table. “ Here are 
some writings that will put your cruelty^to 
shame: peruse these sheets with unwet eyes 
if you can.” She glided softly out. Our 
friend had not the heart to open the pocket- 
book that night : he had himself presented it 
to Mariana; he knew that she had carefully 
preserved in it every letter he had sent her. 
Next morning he prevailed upon himself : he 
untied the ribbon ; little notes came forward 
written with pencil in his own hand ; and re- 


called to him every situation, from the first day 
of their graceful acquaintance to the last of 
their stem separation. In particular, it was 
not without acute anguish that he read a small 
series of billets which had been addressed to 
himself, and to which, as he saw from their 
tenor, Werner had refused admittance. 


“No one of my letters has yet penetrated 
to thee; my entreaties, my prayers have not 
reached thee; was it thyself that gave these 
cruel orders? Shall I never see thee more? 
Yet again I attempt it : I entreat thee, come, 
oh, come ! I ask not to retain thee, if I might 
but once more press thee to my heart.” 


“When I used to sit beside thee, holding 
thy hands, looking in thy eyes ; and with the 
full heart of love and trust to call thee * Dear, 
dear good Wilhelm !' it would please thee so, 
that I had to repeat it over and over. I re- 
peat it once again : ‘ Dear, dear good Wil- 
helm ! Be good as thou wert ; come, and 
leave me not to perish in my wretchedness.' ” 


“Thou regardest me as guilty: I am so; 
but not as thou thinkest. Come, let me have 
this single comfort to be altogether known to 
thee; let what will befall me afterwards.” 


“ Not for my sake alone, for thy own too, I 
beg of thee to come. I feel the intolerable 
pains thou art suffering whilst thou fliest from 
me. Come, that our separation may be less 
cruel ! Perhaps I was never worthy of thee 
till this moment, when thou art repelling me 
to boundless woe.” 


“ By all that is holy, by all that can touch 
a human heart, I call upon thee ! It involves 
the safety of a soul, it involves a life, two 
lives, one of which must ever be dear to thee. 
This, too, thy suspicion will discredit: yet I 
will speak it in the hour of death : the child 
which I carry under my heart is thine. Since 
I began to love thee, no other man has even 
pressed my hand : oh, that thy love, that thy 
uprightness had been the companions of my 
youth!” 




silen^Crt ” 0t , hCar me? 1 ™ st ^en be 
U ■»? * these letters WiIi not die : perhaos 
they mil speak to thee when the shroud ^ 

covenng my lips and the voice of thvrepent 

weary We"! 51 ™ y ear ' Throu fe r| * my 

we f rj *‘ e to the last moment this will be mv 

on y comfo r t : that though I cannot Jafe 

blame ” CSS ’ tOWards thee 1 ain free 


• W ‘^helrn could proceed no further • he re- 
signed himself entirely to his sorrow ; which 

entering te 1 moreaffll dting, when, Laertes 
entering, he was obliged to hide his feelings 
Laertes showed a purse of ducats; and £ 
o count and reckon them, assuring wfi 
than l f erC C ° U d ^ ,10thln o fin er in the world 
wealth 01 th ? an fCel , himse]f in the way to 

deTain ’him W° n ? g l he " couId trouble or 
aetain him. Wilhelm bethought him of his ' 

dream, and smiled; but at the cal ril t! ' 
remembered with a shudder that in his vision • 
^ 3r ‘ 3na fi ad forsaken him to follow his de- I 
parted father, and that both of them at last : 

a»V liTi? r ii b ° Ut thC garden ’ hovenn & in the ' 

he^^mmht°bim to'a'ca^e-ho^^vrii^* 0 ^! 
mediately on Wilhelm’s entrance several’ ner 
sons gathered round him. They Jere men 

sTa« ?he PPlaUded J‘ S P®**™®** on the 
stage they expressed their joy at meeting 

him; lamenting that, as they had heard he 

meant to leave the theatre. They spoke so I 

kindly °f. himself and E act- ! 
g, f his talent and their hopes from it, that I 
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Wdhehn, not without emotion, cried at last- 

i natbv haI in K mtely precious w °nld such syL 
P ath ;' , have been to me some months alot 

had" r 111StruC 'j lve > how encouraging! Never 
had I turned my mind so totally from the 
concerns of the stage, never had 1 gone so far 
as to despair of the public ” g ° 13 

“So far as this,” said an elderly man whn 

The oulT d [° rWard ’ “ we shou W" never go. 

Pubhc is large ; true judgment, true feei- 
ng are not quite so rare as one believes • onlv 
he artist ought not to demand an uncondL 
tional approval of his work. Unconditional 
, fPP™va! is always the least valuable condf 
you. gentlemen are not con tern ™ h 
In life, as m art, I know well, a person musi 
take counsel with himself when he purposes to 
do or to produce anything; but when ?x s 
produced or done, he must listen with atten- 

, Ivrt f ° V0lces of 3 "umber, and with* 

, little pradice, out of these many votes, he will 
; be able to colled a perfect judgment. The 
few, who could themselves pronounce one, for 
the most part hold their peace.’’ 

“ t ’ h h ' S th / y S u 0u!d 110t do >” sald Wilhelm. 
JJr ° ften heard 3>eo P ie - w ho themselves 
tept silence m regard to works of merit, com- 

P l3 T gand ,amentl ng that silence was kept.” 

* To-day, then, we will speak aloud,” cried 
a young man. “ You must dine with us, and 
we will try to pay off a little of the debt we 
have owed to you, and sometimes also to our 
good Aurelia.” 

This invitation Wilheim courteously de- 
chnetl ; he went to Ran Melina, whom he 
wished to speak with on the subjedl of the 
children, as he meant to take them from her. 
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Old Barbara's secret was not too religiously 
observed by him. He betrayed himself so 
soon as he again beheld the lovely Felix. 
“Oray child ! ’ ’ cried he ; “ my dear child ! ’ * 
He lifted him and pressed him to his heart. 
“ Father! what hast thou brought for me?” 
cried the child. Mignon looked at both, as 
if she meant to warn them not to blab. 

“ What new phenomenon is this?” said 
Frau Melina. They got the children sent 
away ; and Wilhelm, thinking that he did not 
owe old Barbara the strictest secrecy, disclosed i 
the whole affair to Frau Melina, She viewed ! 
him with a smile. ‘‘Oh! these credulous 1 
men !” exclaimed she. “ If anything is lying ! 
in their path, it is so easy to impose it on , 
them ; while in other cases they will neither j 
look to the light nor left, and can value * 
nothing which they have not previously im- 
pressed with the stamp of an arbitrary pas- 
sion !" She sighed against her will. If our 
friend had not been altogether blind, he must | 
have noticed in her conduct an affedtion for 
him which had never been entirely subdued. 

He now spoke with her about the children ; , 
how he purposed to keep Felix with him, and 
to place Mignon in the country. Madam 
Melina, though sorry at the thought of part- 
ing with them, said the plan was good, 
nay, absolutely necessary. Felix was becom- 
ing wild with her; and Mignon seemed to 
need fresh air and other occupation ; she was 
sickly, and was not yet recovering. 

“Let it not mislead you/’ added Frau 
Melina, “that I have lightly hinted doubts 
about the boy’s being really yours. The old 
woman, it is true, deserves but little confi- 
dence ; yet a person who invents untruths for 
her advantage may likewise speak the truth 
when truths are profitable to her. Aurelia she 
had hoodwinked to believe that Felix was Lo- 
thario's son : and it is a property of us women 
that we cordially like the children of our 
lovers, though we do not know the mothers, 
or even hate them from the heart.’' Felix 
came jumping in ; she pressed him to her with 
a tenderness which was not usual to her. 

Wilhelm hastened home, and sent for Bar- 
bara ; who, however, would not undertake to 
meet him till the twilight. He received her 
angrily. “There is nothing in the world 
more shameful," said he, “than establishing 
one's self on lies and fables. Already thou hast 
done much mischief with them; and now 
when thy word could decide the fortune of 
my life, now must I stand dubious, not ven- 


| turing to call the child my own, though to 
j possess him without scruple would form my 
: highest happiness. I cannot look upon thee, 
I scandalous creature, without hatred and con- 
tempt. * ' 

“Your condudl, if I speak with candor,” 
j said the old woman, “ appears to me intoler- 
; able. Even if Felix were not yours, he is the 
fairest and the loveliest child in nature; one 
! might purchase him at any price, to have him 
always near one. Is he not worthy your ac- 
ceptance ? Do not I deserve for my care, for 
the labor I have had with him, a little pen- 
sion for the small remainder of my life? Oh, 
you gentlemen who know no want ! It is well 
for you to talk of truth and honor: but how 
the miserable being whose smallest necessity 
is unprovided for, who sees in her perplexities 
no friend, no help, no counsel ; how she is to 
press through the crowd of selfish men, and to 
starve in silence, you are seldom at the trouble 
to consider. Did you read Mariana’s letters ? 
They are the letters she wrote to you at that 
unhappy season. It was in vain that I at- 
tempted to approach you to deliver you these 
sheets : your savage brother-in-law had so be- 
girt you that craft and cunning were of no 
avail ; and at last, when he began to threaten 
me and Mariana with imprisonment, I had 
then to cease my efforts, and renounce all 
hope. Does not everything agree with what 
I told you? And does not Norberg’s letter 
put the story altogether out of doubt?" 

“What letter?" asked he. 

4 4 Did you not find it in the pocket-book ?’ * 
said Barbara. 

“ I have not yet read all of them." 

“ Give me the pocket-book: on that paper 
! everything depends. Norberg’s luckless billet 
caused this sorrowful perplexity; another from 
his hand may loose the knots, so far as aught 
may still depend upon unravelling them." 
She took a letter from the book ; Wilhelm re- 
cognized that odious writing ; he constrained 
himself and read : 

44 Tell rne, girl, how hast thou got such 
power over me ? I would not have believed 
that a goddess herself could make a sighing 
lover of me. Instead of hastening towards 
me with open arms, thou shrankest back from 
| me ; one might have taken it for aversion. Is 
| it fair that I should spend the night with old 
I Barbara, sitting on a trunk, and but two doors 
between me and my pretty Mariana? It is 
too bad, I tell thee! I have promised to 
allow thee time to think ; not to press thee 



unrelentingly; I could run mad at every 
wasted quarter of an hour. Have not I given 
thee gifts according to my power ? Dost thou 
still doubt of my love? What wilt thou have? 
Do but tell me : thou shalt want for nothing. 
Would the devil had the priest that put such 
stuff into thy head ! Why didst thou go to 
such a churl ? There are plenty of them that 
allow young people somewhat. Enough ! I 
tell thee things must alter; in two days I must 
have an answer; for Pam to leave the town ; 
and if thou become not kind and friendly to 
me, thou shalt never see me more. . . /* 

In this style the letter spun itself to great 
length; turning, to Wilhelm’s painful satis- 
faction, still about the same point ; and testi- 
fying for the truth of the account which he 
had got from Barbara. A second letter clearly 
proved that Mariana in the sequel also had 
maintained her purpose ; and it was not with- 
out heartfelt grief that out of these and other 
papers Wilhelm learned the history of the un- 
lucky girl to the very hour of her death. 

Barbara had gradually tamed the rude Nor- 
berg, by announcing to him Mariana's death, 
and leaving him in the belief that Felix was 
his son. Once or twice he had sent her 
money; which, however, she retained for her- 
self, having talked Aurelia into taking charge 
of the child. But unhappily this secret source 
of riches did not long endure. Norberg by a 
life of riot had impaired his fortune ; and by 
repeated love-affairs his heart was rendered 
callous to his supposed first-born. 

Probable as all this seemed, beautifully as it 
all agreed, Wilhelm did not venture to give 
way to joy. He still appeared to dread a 
present coming from his evil genius. 

“Your jealous fears,” said Barbara, who 
guessed his mood of mind, “ time alone can 
cure. Look upon the child as a stranger one ; 
take stricter heed of him on that account ; 
observe his gifts, his temper, his capacities ; 
and if you do not, by and by, discover in him 
the exaCt resemblance of yourself, your eyes 
must certainly be bad. Of this I can assure 
you, were I a man, no one should foist a child 
on me; but it is a happiness for women, that 
in these cases men are not so quick of sight.’’ 

These things over, Wilhelm and Barbara 
parted ; he was to take Felix with him ; she 
to carry Mignon to Theresa, and afterwards 
to live in any place she pleased, upon a small 
annuity which he engaged to settle on her. 

He sent for Mignon, to prepare her for the 
new arrangement. u Master ! ’ ’ said she, * f keep 


me with thee : it will do me good and do me 
ill.” 

He told her that, as she was now grown up, 
there should be something further done for her 
instruction. “I am sufficiently instructed/’ 
answered she, “to love and grieve.” 

He directed her attention to her health, 
and showed that she required continuous care 
and the direction of a good physician. “ Why 
care for me/' said she, “when there are so 
many things to care for?” 

After he had labored greatly to persuade her 
that he could not take her with him, that he 
would conduCt her to a place where he might 
often see her, she appeared as if she had not 
heard a word of it. “Thou wishest not to 
have me with thee?” said she. “Perhaps it is 
better ; send me to the old harper ; the poor 
man is lonely where he is.” 

Wilhelm tried to show her that the old man 
was in comfortable circumstances. 1 * Every 
hour I long for him,” replied the child. 

“ I did not see/' said Wilhelm, “ that thou 
wert so fond of him when he was living with 
us.” 

“I was frightened for him when he was 
awake ; I could not bear his eyes ; but when 
he was asleep, I liked so well to sit by him ! 
I used to chase the flies from him; I could 
not look at him enough. Oh ! he has stood 
by me in fearful moments ; none knows hoiv 
much I owe him. Had I known the road, I 
should have run away to him already.” 

Wilhelm set the circumstances in detail be- 
fore her ; he said that she had always been a 
reasonable child, and that on this occasion 
also she might do as she desired. “ Reason is 
cruel,” said she; “the heart is better; I will 
go as thou requirest, only leave me Felix.” 

After much discussion her opinion was not 
altered; and Wilhelm at last resolved on 
giving Barbara both the children, and send- 
ing them together to Theresa. This w y as the 
easier for him, as he still feared to look upon 
the lovely Felix as his son. He w y ould take 
him on his arm, and carry him about: the 
child delighted to be held before the glass; 
Wilhelm also liked, though unavowedly, to 
hold him there, and seek resemblances be- 
tween their faces. If for a moment any 
striking similarity appeared between them, he 
would press the boy in his arms; and then at 
once, affrighted by the thought that he might 
be mistaken, he would set him down, and let 
him run away. “ Oh !” cried he, “ if I were 
to appropriate this priceless treasure, and it 
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were then to be snatched from me, I should 
be the most unhappy man on earth V ’ 

The children had been sent away ; and Wil- 
helm was about to take a formal leave of the 
theatre, when he felt that in reality he had 
already taken leave, and needed but to go. 
Mariana was no more; his two guardian 
spirits had departed, and his thoughts hied 
after them. The fair boy hovered like a 
beautiful uncertain vision in the eyes of his 
imagination : he saw him, at Theresa’s hand, 
running through the fields and woods, form- 
ing his mind and person in the free air, be- 
side a free and cheerful foster-mother. Theresa 
had become far dearer to him since he figured 
her in company with Felix. Even while sit- 
ting in the theatre he thought of her with 
smiles; he was almost in her own case, the 
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stage could now produce no more illusion in 
him. 

| Serlo and Melina were excessively polite to 
I him when they observed that he was making 
I no pretensions to his former place. A portion 
| of the public wished to see him a<5l again : 

| this he could not accede to ; nor in the com- 
pany did any one desire it, saving Frau Melina. 

Of this friend he now took leave ; he was 
moved at parting with her ; he exclaimed : 
“Why do we presume to promise anything 
depending on an unknown future? The most 
slight engagement we have not power to keep ; 
far less a purpose of importance. I feel 
ashamed in recollecting what I promised to 
you all, in that unhappy night, when we were 
lying plundered, sick and wounded, crammed 
into a miserable tavern. How did misfortune 



elevate my courage; what a treasure did I 
think I had found in my good wishes ! And 
of all this not a jot has taken effedt. I leave 
you as your debtor; and my comfort is, 
that our people prized my promise at its 
adlual worth, and never more took notice of 
it.” 

“Be not unjust to yourself,” said Frau 
Melina: “if no one acknowledges what you 
have done for us, I at least will not forget it. 
Our whole condition had been different, if j 
you had not been with us. But it is with our j 
purposes as with our wishes. They seem no S 
longer what they were, when they have been 
accomplished, been fulfilled ; and we think we 
have done, have wished for nothing.” 

“You shall not, by your friendly statement,” 
answered Wilhelm, “put my conscience to 
peace. I shall always look upon myself as in 
your debt.” ; 

“Nay, perhaps you are so,” said Madam J 
Melina ; “ but not in the manner you suppose. 
We reckon it a shame to fail in the fulfilment t 
of a promise we have uttered with the voice. 

0 my friend, a worthy person by his very 
presence promises us much ! The confidence 
which he elicits, the inclination he inspires, 
the hopes which he awakens are unbounded : 
he is, and he continues, in our debt, although 
he does not know it. Fare you well \ If our 
external circumstances have been happily re- 
paired by your direction, there is a void pro- 
duced by your departure, in my mind, which 
will not be so easily filled up again.” 

Before leaving the city Wilhelm wrote a 
copious sheet to Werner. He had before ex- 
changed some letters ; but, not being able to 
agree, they had at length ceased to write. 
Now, however, Wilhelm had again approxi- 
mated to his brother; he was just about to do ! 
what Werner had so earnestly desired. He 
could say; “I am abandoning the stage; I 
mean to join myself with men whose inter- 
course, in every sense, must lead me to a sure 
and suitable activity.” He inquired about his 
property: and it now seemed strange to him, 
that he had never for so long a time disturbed 
himself about it. He knew not that it is the 
manner of all persons who attach importance to 
their inward cultivation, altogether to neglect 
their outward circumstances. This had been 
Wilhelm’s case; he now for the first time 
seemed to notice, that to work effectively, he 
stood in need of outward means. He entered 
on his journey, this time, in a temper altogether 
different from that of last; the prospeas he 


had in view were charming ; he hoped to meet 
with something cheerful by the way. 


CHAPTER IX. 

On returning to Lothario’s Castle Wilhelm 
found that changes had occurred. Jarno met 
him with the tidings, that Lothario’s uncle 
being dead, the baron had himself set out to 
take possession of the heritage. “ You come 
in time,” said he, “to help the abbe and me. 
Lothario has commissioned us to purchase 
some extensive properties of land in this 
quarter ; he has long contemplated the bargain, 
and we have now got cash and credit just in 
season. The only point which made us hesi- 
tate was, that a distant trading house had also 
views upon the same estate; at length we have 
determined to make common cause with it; as 
otherwise we might outbid each other without 
need or reason. The trader seems to be a pru- 
dent man. At present we are making esti- 
mates and calculations: we must also settle 
economically how the lands are to be shared, 
so that each of us may have a fine estate.” 
The papers were submitted to our friend ; the 
fields, meadows, houses, were inspected ; and 
though Jarno and the abbe seemed to under- 
stand the matter fully, Wilhelm could not help 
desiring that Theresa had been with them. 

In these labors several days were spent, and 
Wilhelm had scarcely time to tell his friends 
of his adventures and his dubious fatherhood. 
This incident, to him so interesting, they 
treated with indifference and levity. 

He had noticed, that they frequently in 
confidential conversation, while at table or in 
walks, would suddenly stop short, and give 
their words another application, thereby show- 
ing, at least, that they had on the anvil many 
things which were concealed from him. He 
bethought him of what Lydia had said ; and 
1 he put the greater faith in it, as one entire di- 
i vision of the castle had always been inaccessi- 
! ble to him. The way to certain galleries, 

* particularly to the ancient tower, with which 
externally he was so well acquainted, he had 
often sought, and hitherto in vain. 

| One evening Jarno said to him: “We can 
l.now consider you as ours, with such security, 

: that it w r ere unjust if we did not introduce you 
! deeper into our mysteries. It is right that a 
j man, when he first enters upon life, should 
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think highly of himself, should determine to 
attain many eminent distinctions, should en- 
deavor to make all things possible; but when 
his education has proceeded to a certain pitch, 
it is advantageous for him that he learn to lose 
himself among a mass of men, that he learn to 
live for the sake of others, and to forget him- 
self in an activity prescribed by duty. It is 
then that he first becomes acquainted with 
himself ; for it is conduCt alone that compares 
us with others. You shall soon see what a 
curious little world is at your very hand, and 
how well you are known in it. To-morrow 
morning before sunrise be dressed and ready .' r 

Jarno came at the appointed hour : he led 
our friend through certain known and unknown 
chambers of the castle, then through several gal- 
leries ; till at last they reached a large old door, 
strongly framed with iron. Jarno knocked; 
the door went up a little, so as to admit one 
person. Jarno introduced our friend, and did 
not follow him. Wilhelm found himself in an 
obscure and narrow stand : all was dark round 
him ; and when he tried to go a step forward, 
he found himself hemmed in. A voice not 
altogether strange to him cried: “Enter!" 
and he now discovered that the sides of the 
place where he was were merely hung with 
tapestry, through which a feeble light glim- 
mered m to him. “ Enter !" cried the voice 
again : he raised the tapestry and entered. 

The hall, in which he now stood, appeared 
to have at one time been a chapel; instead of 
the altar he observed a large table raised some 
steps above the floor, and covered with a green 
cloth hanging over it. On the top of this, a 
drawn curtain seemed as if it hid a picture ; 
on the sides were spaces beautifully worked, 
and covered in with fine wire netting, like the 
shelves of a library ; only here, instead of books, 
a multitude of rolls had been inserted. No- 
body was in the hall, the rising sun shone 
through the window, right on Wilhelm, and 
kindly saluted him as he came in. 

“ Be seated 1" cried a voice, which seemed 
to issue from the altar. Wilhelm placed him- 
self in a small arm-chair, which stood against 
the tapestry where he had entered. There was 
no seat but this in the room ; Wilhelm had to be 
content with it, though the morning radiance 
dazzled him; the chair stood fast, he could 
only keep his hand before his eyes. 

But now the curtain, which hung down above 
the altar, went asunder with a gentle rustling ; 
and showed, within a picture- frame, a dark 
empty aperture. A man stepped forward at it, 


in a common dress; saluted the astonished 
looker-on, and said to him: “Do you not 
recognize me ? Among the many things which 
you would like to know, do you feel no curi- 
osity to learn where your grandfather’s collec- 
tion of pictures and statues are at present? 
Have you forgot the painting which you once 
so much delighted in ? Where, think you, is the 
sick king’s son now languishing?” Wilhelm, 
without difficulty, recognized the stranger, 
whom, in that important night, he had con- 
versed with at the inn . “ Perhaps, ’ * continued 

his interrogator, “we should now be less at 
variance in regard to Destiny and Character.” 

Wilhelm was about to answer, when the 
curtain quickly flew together. “Strange!” 
said Wilhelm to himself: “ Can chance occur- 
rences have a connection? Is what we call 
Destiny but Chance? Where is my grand- 
father’s collection ; and why am I remembered 
of it in these solemn moments?” 

He had not leisure to pursue his thoughts: 
the curtain once more parted ; and a person 
stood before him, whom he instantly perceived 
to be the country clergyman, that had attended 
him and his companions on that pleasure sail 
of theirs. He had a resemblance to the abbe, 
though he seemed to be a different person. 
With a cheerful countenance, in a tone of 
dignity, he said : “ To guard from error, is not 
the instructor’s duty; but to lead the erring 
pupil ; nay, to let him quaff his error in deep 
satiating draughts, this is the instructor’s wis- 
dom. He who only tastes his error, will long 
dwell with it, will take delight in it as in a 
singular felicity : while he who drains it to the 
dregs will, if he be not crazy, find it out.” 
The curtain closed again ; and Wilhelm had a 
little time to think. “What error can he 
mean,” said he within himself, “but the error 
which has clung to me through my whole life ; 
that I sought for cultivation where it was not to 
be found ; that I fancied I could form a talent 
in me, while without the smallest gift for it.” 

The curtain dashed asunder faster than be- 
fore ; an officer advanced, and said in passing: 
“ Learn to know the men who may be trusted !" 
The curtain closed; and Wilhelm did not long 
consider, till he found this officer to be the one 
who had embraced him in the count’s park, 
and had caused his taking Jarno for a crimp. 
How that stranger had come hither, who he 
was, were riddles to our friend. “ If so many 
men,” cried he, “took interest in thee, knew 
thy way of life, and how it should be carried 
on, why did they not conduCl thee with greater 
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strictness, with greater seriousness ? Why did 
they favor thy silly sports, instead of draw- 
ing thee away from them?" 

“Dispute not with us!" cried a voice: 
“Thou art saved, thou art on the way to the 
goal. None of thy follies wilt thou repen t; 
none wilt thou wish to repeat; no luckier 
destinycan be allotted to a man.’ * Thecurtain 
went asunder; and in full armor stood the 
old King of Denmark in the space. “I am 
thy father's spirit," said the figure, “and I 
depart in comfort, since my wishes for thee are 
accomplished, in a higher sense than I myself 
contemplated. Steep regions cannot be sur- 
mounted save by winding paths; on the plain, 
straight roads condu<5t from place to place. 
Farewell, and think of me, when thou enjoyest 
what I have provided for thee." 

Wilhelm was exceedingly amazed and struck: 
he thought it was his father's voice ; and yet 
in truth it was not: the present and the past 
alike confounded and perplexed him. 

He had not meditated long when the abbe 
came to view, and placed himself behind the 
green table. “Come hither!" cried he to 
his marvelling friend. He ivent, and mounted 
up the steps. On the green cloth lay a little 
roll. “Here is your indenture," said the 
abb£: “take it to heart; it is of weighty im- 
port." Wilhelm lifted, opened it, and read : 

INDENTURE. 

Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, 
opportunity transient. To a<5l is easy, to think 
is hard ; to a<5i according to our thought is trou- 
blesome. Every beginning is cheerful; the 
threshold is the place of expedition. The 
boy stands astonished, his impressions guide 
him, he learns sportfully, seriousness comes on 
him by surprise. Imitation is born with us; 
what should be imitated is not easy to discover. 
The excellent is rarely found, more rarely 
valued. The height charms us, the stepsto it do 
not : with the summit in our eye, we love to 
walk along the plain. It is but a part of art 
that can be taught; the artist needs it all. 
Who knows it half, speaks much, and is always 
wrong; who knows it wholly, inclines to adt, 
and speaks seldom or late. The former have 
no secrets and no force: the instrudlion they 
can give is like baked bread, savoury and satis- 
fying for a single day; but flour cannot be 
sown and seed-corn ought not to be ground. 
Words are good, but they are not the best. 
Hie best is not to be explained by words. The 
spirit in which we adt is the highest matter. 


Adtion can be understood and again repre- 
sented by the spirit alone. No one knows 
what he is doing, while he adls aright; but of 
what is wrong we are always conscious. Who- 
ever works with symbols only, is a pedant, a 
hypocrite, or a bungler. There are many such, 
and they like to be together. Their babbling 
detains the scholar: their obstinate mediocrity 
vexes even the best. The instrudlion which 
the true artist gives us, opens the mind; for 
! where words fail him, deeds speak. The true 
| scholar learns from the known to unfold the 
! unknown, and approaches more and more to 
being a master. 


“Enough !" cried the abbd; “the rest in 
due time. Now, look round you among these 
cases." 

Wilhelm went, and read the titles of the 
rolls. With astonishment, he found Lothario's 
Apprenticeship , J^arno's Apprenticeship , and 
his own Apprenticeship placed there, with 
many others whose names he did not know. 

“ May I hope to cast a look into these rolls ?’ ' 

“ In this chamber there is now nothing hid 
from you." 

“May I put a question ?" 

“Without scruple; and you may expe6I a 
positive reply, if it concerns a matter which is 
nearest your heart, and ought to be so. " 

“Good then! Ye marvellous sages, whose 
sight has pierced so many secrets, can you tell 
me whether Felix is in truth my son?" 

“Hail to you for this question!" cried the 
abbe, clapping hands for joy. “Felix is your 
son ! By the holiest that lies hid among us, 

I swear to you, Felix is your son ; nor, in our 
opinion, was the mother that is gone unworthy 
of you. Receive the lovely child from our 
hands; turn round, and venture to be happy." % 

Wilhelm heard a noise behind him; he 
turned round, and saw a child’s face peeping 
archly through the tapestry at the end of the 
room; it was Felix. The boy playfully hid 
himself as soon as he was noticed. “ Come 
forward!" cried the abbe; he came nmmng ; 
his father rushed towards him, took him in his 
arms, and pressed him to his heart. “ Yes ! I 
feel it, " cried he, “ thou art mine ! What a gift 
of Heaven have I to thank my friends for ! 
Whence, or how, contest thou, my child, at this 
important moment?" 

“Ask not," said the abb£. “ Hail to thee, 
young man! Thy Apprenticeship is done; 
Nature has pronounced thee free." 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 

F ELIX skipped into the garden ; Wilhelm 
followed him with rapture: a lovely 
morning was displaying everything with fresh 
charms ; our friend enjoyed the most delight- 
ful moment. Felix was new in the free and 
lordly world ; nor did his father know much 
more than he about the objects, concerning 
which the little creature was repeatedly and 
unweariedly inquiring. At last they joined the 
gardener, who had to tell them the names and 
uses of a multitude of plants. Wilhelm looked 
on Nature as with unsealed eyes; the child’s 
new-fangled curiosity first made him sensible 
how weak an interest he himself had taken in 
external things, how small his adlual knowl- 
edge was. Not till this day, the happiest of 
his life, did his own cultivation seem to have 
commenced: he felt the necessity of learning, 
being called upon to teach. 

Jamo and the abbe did not show themselves 
again till evening, when they brought a guest 
along with them. Wilhelm viewed the stranger 
with amazement ; he could scarce believe his 
eyes: it was Werner; who, likewise, for a 
moment, hesitated in his recognition. They 
embraced each other tenderly ; neither of them 
could conceal that he thought the other greatly 
altered. Werner declared that his friend was 


taller, stronger, straighter; that he had be- 
come more polished in his looks and carriage, 

“ Something of his old true-heartedness, I 
miss, however,” added he. “That too will 
soon appear again,” said Wilhelm, “when we 
have recovered from our first astonishment.” 

The impression Werner made upon his 
friend was by no means so favorable. The 
honest man seemed rather to have retrograded 
than advanced. He was much leaner than of 
old ; his peaked face appeared to have grown 
sharper, his nose longer ; brow and crown had 
lost their hair; the voice, clear, eager, shrill, 
the hollow breast and stooping shoulders, the 
sallow cheeks, announced indubitably that a 
melancholic drudge was there. 

Wilhelm was discreet enough to speak but 
sparingly of these great changes; while the 
other, on the contrary, gave free course to his 
friendly joy. “ In truth,” cried he, “ if thou 
hast spent thy time badly, and, as I suppose, 
gained nothing, it must be owned thou art 
grown a piece of manhood such as cannot fail 
to turn to somewhat. Do not waste and 
squander me this too again ; with such a figure 
thou shalt buy some rich and elegant heiress.” 
“I see,” said Wilhelm, smiling, “thou wilt 
not belie thy character. Scarcely hast thou 
found thy brother after long absence, when 
thou lookest on him as a piece of goods, a 
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thing on which to speculate, and to make 
profit by. ” 

Jarno and the abbe did not seem at all as- 
tonished at this recognition ; they allowed the 
two to expatiate on the past and present as 
they pleased. Werner walked round and round 
his friend ; turned him to this side and to that * 
so as almost to embarrass him. “ No ! ’ ’ cried he,* 
such a thing as this I never met with, and 
yet I know that I am not mistaken. Thy eyes 
are deeper, thy brow is broader; thy nose has 
grown finer, thy mouth more lovely. Do but 
look at him, how he stands ; how it all suits 
and fits together ! Well, idling is the way to 
grow. But for me, poor devil / 1 said he, look- 
ing at himself in the glass, “if I had not all 
this while been making store of money, it were 
over with me altogether. * * 

Werner had got Wilhelm’s last letter; the 
distant trading house, in common with which 
Lothario meant to purchase the estate, was 
theirs. On that business Werner had come 
hither, not dreaming that he should meet with 
Wilhelm on the way. The baron’s lawyer 
came; the papers were produced; Werner 
reckoned the conditions reasonable. “If you 
mean well, said he, “as you seem to do, with j 
this young man, you will of yourselves take J 
care that our part be not abridged : it shall be j 
at my friend’s option whether he will take the ! 
land, and lay out a portion of his fortune on j 
it.” Jarno and the abbd protested that they ! 
did not need this admonition. Scarcely had j 
the business been discussed in general terms, 1 
when Werner signified a longing for a game at j 
ombre, to which, in consequence, Jarno and the 
abbe set themselves along with him. He was • 
now grown so accustomed to it, that he could | 
not pass the evening without cards. I 

The two friends, after supper, being left ! 
alone, began to talk, and question one another 
very keenly, touching everything they wished 
to have communicated. Wilhelm spoke in 
high terms of his situation, of his happiness in 
being received among such men. Werner 
shook his head and said: “Well, I see, we 
should believe nothing that we do not see with 
our eyes. More than one obliging friend as- 
sured me thou wert living with a wild young 
nobleman, wert supplying him with adlresses, 
helping him to waste his money; that, by thy 
means, he had quarrelled with every one of 
his relations. ” “For my own sake, and the 
sake of these worthy gentlemen, I should be ; 
vexed at this,” said Wilhelm, “had not my 
theatrical experience made me tolerant to i 


every sort of calumny. How can men judge 
rightly of our actions, which appear but singly 
or m fragments to them; of which they lee 
the smallest portion; while good and bad takes 
place m secret, and for most part nothing comes 
to light but an indifferent show ? Are not the 
adtors and actresses in a play set up on boards 
oetore them ; lamps are lit on every side ; the 
whole transaction is comprised within three 
| hours; yet scarcely one of them knows rightly 
i what to make of it.” 6 < 

Our friend proceeded to inquire about his 
family, his young comrades, his native town. 
Werner told, with great haste, of changes that 
had taken place, of changes that were still in 
progress. “The women m our house,” said 
he, “are satisfied and happy; we are never 
short of money. One half of their time they 
spend m dressing; the other in showing them- 
selves when dressed. They are as domestic as 
a reasonable man could wish. My boys are 
growing up to prudent youths. I already, as 
in vision, see them sitting, writing, reckoning, 
running, trading, trucking: each of them, as 
soon as possible, shall have a business of his 
own. As to what concerns our fortune, thou • 
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I Wilt be contented with the state of it. When we 
j !f Ve J 0t ^ ese ^ ai ?^ s * n order, thou must come 
j directly home with me ; for it now appears 
j lf thou too couldst mingle with some skill 
| m worldly undertakings. Thanks to thy new 
; friends, who have set thee on the proper path. 

; I arrl certainly a fool : I never knew till now 
; how well I liked thee, now when I cannot gape 
and gaze at thee enough, so well and handsome 
thou lookest. That is in truth another form 
than the portrait which was sent thy sister; 
which occasioned such disputes at home. Both 
mother and daughter thought young master 
very handsome indeed, with his slack collar, 
half-open breast, large ruff, sleek pendent hair, 
round hat, short waistcoat, and wide panta- 
loons; while I, on the other hand, maintained 
that the costume was scarce two finger-breadths* 
from that of Harlequin. But now thou look- 
est like a man ; only the queue is wanting, in 
which I beg of thee to bind thy hair; else 
some time or other, they will seize thee 
as a Jew, and demand toll and tribute of 
thee.” 

Felix in the mean time had come into the 
room; and as they did not mind him, he had 
laid himself upon the sofa, and was fallen 
asleep. “ What urchin is this?” said Werner. 
Wilhelm at that moment had not the heart to 
tell the truth ; nor did he wish to lay a still 
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ambiguous narrative before a man, who was 
by nature anything but credulous. 

The whole party now proceeded to the lands, 
to view them, and conclude the bargain. 
Wilhelm would not part with Felix from his 
side; for the boy’s sake, he rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in the intended purchase. The longing 
of the child for cherries and berries, the sea- 
son for which was at hand, brought to his mind 
the days of his own youth, and the manifold 
duties of a father, to prepare, to procure, and 
to maintain for his family a constant series of 
enjoyments. With what interest he viewed 
the nurseries and the buildings! How zeal- 
ously he contemplated repairing what had been 
negle&ed, restoring what had fallen ! He no 
longer looked upon the world with the eyes of 
a bird of passage : an edifice he did not now 
consider as a grove that is hastily put together, 
and that withers ere one leaves it. Everything 
that he proposed commencing was to be com- 
pleted for his boy ; everything that he ere6ted 
was to last for several generations. In this 
sense, his apprenticeship was ended: with the 
feeling of a father he had acquired all the 
virtues of a citizen. He felt this, and nothing 
could exceed his joy. “O needless striftness 
of morality/’ exclaimed he, “ while Nature in 
her own kindly manner trains us to all that we 
require to be! O strange demands of civil 
society, which first perplexes and misleads us, 
then asks of us more than Nature herself! Woe 
to every sort of culture which destroys the 
most effectual means of all true culture, and 
directs us to the end, instead of rendering us 
happy on the way!” 

Much as he had already seen in his life, it 
seemed as if the observation of the child af- 
forded him his first clear view of human nature. 
The theatre, the world had appeared before 
him, only as a multitude of thrown dice, every 
one of which upon its upper surface indicates a 
greater or a smaller value; and which, when 
reckoned up together, make a sum. But here 
in the person of the boy, as we might say, a 
single die was laid before him, on the many 
sides of which the worth and worthlessness of 
man’s nature were legibly engraved. 

The child’s desire to have distinctions made 
in his ideas grew stronger every day. Having 
learned that things had names, he wished to 
hear the name of everything: supposing that 
there could be nothing which his father did not 
know, he often teased him with his questions, 
and caused him to inquire concerning objeCls, 
which but for this he would have passed with- 


out notice. Our innate tendency to pry into 
the origin and end of things was likewise soon 
developed in the boy. When he asked whence 
came the wind, and whither went the flame, his 
father for the first time truly felt the limitation 
of his own powers ; and wished to understand 
how far man may venture with his thoughts, 
and what things he may hope ever to give ac- 
count of to himself or others. The anger of 
the child, when he saw injustice done to any 
living thing, was extremely grateful to the 
father, as the symptom of a generous heart. 
Felix once struck fiercely at the cook for cutting 
up some pigeons. The fine impression this 
produced on Wilhelm was, indeed, ere long 
disturbed, when he found the boy unmercifully 
tearing sparrows in pieces, and beating frogs 
to death. This trait reminded him of many 
men, who appear so scrupulously just when with- 
out passion, and witnessing the proceedings of 
other men. 

The pleasant feeling, that the boy was pro- 
ducing so fine and wholesome an influence on 
his being, was in a short time troubled for a 
moment, when our friend observed that in 
truth the boy was educating him more than he 
the boy. The child’s condu6t he was not 
qualified to correct; its mind he could not 
guide in any path but a spontaneous one. The 
evil habits which Aurelia had so violently 
striven against, had all, as it seemed, on her 
death, assumed their ancient privileges. Felix 
still never shut the door behind him, he still 
would not eat from a plate; and no greater 
pleasure could befall him than when he hap- 
pened to be overlooked, and could take his bit 
immediately from the dish, or let the full glass 
stand, and drink out of the bottle. He de- 
lighted also very much when he could set him- 
self in a corner with a book, and say with a 
serious air: “ I must study this scholar stuff!” 
though he neither knew his letters nor would 
learn them. 

Thus, when Wilhelm thought how little he 
had done for Felix, how little he was capable 
of doing, there arose at times a restlessness 
within him, which appeared to counterbalance 
all his happiness. “Are we men, then,” said 
he, * * so selfishly formed that we cannot possi- 
bly take proper charge of any one without us ? 
Am I not acting with the boyexa&ly as I did 
with Mignon ? I drew the dear child towards 
me ; her presence gave me pleasure ; yet I cmeliy 
neglected her. What did I do for her educa- 
tion, which she longed for with such earnest- 
ness 1 Nothing ! I left her to herself and to 





all the accidents to which in a society of coarse 
people she could be exposed. And now for 
this boy, who seemed so interesting before he 
could be precious to thee, has thy heart ever 
bid thee do the smallest service to him ? It is 
time that thou shouldst cease to waste thy own 
years and those of others: awake, and think 
what thou shouldst do for thyself, and for this 
good being, whom love and nature have so 
firmly bound to thee.” 

This soliloquy was but an introdu&ion to 
admit that he had already thought, and cared, 
and tried, and chosen : he could delay no 
longer to confess it. After sorrow, often and 
in vain repeated, for the loss of Mariana, he 
distindliy felt that he must seek a mother for 
the boy; and also that he could not find one 
equal to Theresa. With this gifted lady he 
was thoroughly acquainted. Such a spouse 


and helpmate seemed the only one to trust one's 
self 4o, in such circumstances. Her generous 
affe<5lion for Lothario did not make him hesi- 
tate. By a singular destiny, they two had been 
forever parted ; Theresa looked upon herself 
as free ; she had talked of marrying, with in- 
difference indeed, but as of a matter under- 
stood. 

After long deliberation, he determined on 
communicating to her everything he knew 
about himself. She was to be made acquainted 
with him, as he already w^as with her. He 
accordingly began to take a survey of his 
history: but it seemed to him so empty of 
events, and in general so little to his credit, 
that he more than once was on the point of 
giving up his purpose. At last, however, he 
resolved on asking Jar no for the Roll of his 
Apprenticeship, which he had noticed lying in 
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the tower: Jamo said it was the very time for 
that, and Wilhelm consequently got it 

It is a feeling of awe and fear, which seizes 
on a man of noble mind, when conscious that 
his character is just about to be exhibited be- 
fore him. Every transition is a crisis; and a 
crisis presupposes sickness. With what reluc- 
tance do we look into the glass after rising 
from a sick-bed ! The recovery we feel : the 
effe&s of the past disease are all we see. 
Wilhelm had, however, been sufficiently pre- 
pared ; events had already spoken loudly to 
him, and his friends had not spared him. If 
he opened the roll of parchment with some 
hurry, he grew calmer and calmer the further 
he read. He found his life delineated with 
large sharp strokes; neither unconnected inci- 
dents, nor narrow sentiments perplexed his 
view ; the most bland and general reflections 
taught without shaming him. For the first 
time, his own figure was presented to him ; not 
indeed, as in a mirror, a second self; but as in 
a portrait, another self : we do not, it is true, 
recognize ourselves in every feature, but we 
are delighted that a thinking spirit has so un- 
derstood us, that such gifts have been em- 
ployed in representing us, that an image of 
what we were exists, and may endure when we 
ourselves are gone. 

Wilhelm next employed himself in setting 
forth the history of his life, for the perusal of 
Theresa ; all the circumstances of it were re- 
called to memory by what he had been read- 
ing ; he almost felt ashamed that, to her great 
virtues, he had nothing to oppose which in- 
dicated a judicious activity . He had been 
minute in his written narrative; he was brief 
in the letter which he sent along with it. He 
solicited her friendship, her love, if it were 
possible; he offered her his hand, and en- 
treated for a quick decision. 

After some internal contest whether it was 
proper to impart this weighty business to his 
friends, to Jarno and the abbe, he determined 
not to do so. His resolution was so firm, the 
business was of such importance, that he could 
not have submitted it to the decision of the 
wisest and best of men. He was even cautious 
enough to carry his letter with his own hand 
to the nearest post. From his parchment roll 
it appeared with certainty enough that, in very 
many actions of his life, in which he had con- 
ceived himself to be proceeding freely and in 
secret, he had been observed, nay guided ; and 
perhaps the thought of this had given him an 
Unpleasant feeling ; and he wished at least in 


speaking to Theresa’s heart, to speak purely 
from the heart ; to owe his fate to her decision 
and determination only. Hence in this solemn 
point he scrupled not to give his overseers the 
slip. 


CHAPTER IL 

Scarcely was the letter gone when Lotha- 
rio returned. Every one was gladdened at the 
prospect of so speedily concluding the im- 
portant business which they had in hand: 
Wilhelm waited with anxiety to see how all 
these many threads were to be loosed, or tied 
anew, and how his own future state was to be 
settled. Lothario gave a kindly salutation to 
them all ; he was quite recovered and serene ; 
he had the air of one who knows what he 
should do, and who finds no hindrance in the 
way of doing it. 

His cordial greeting Wilhelm could scarcely 
repay. “This,” he had to own within him- 
self, “ is the friend, the lover, bridegroom of 
Theresa; in his stead thou art presuming to 
intrude. Dost thou think it possible for thee 
to banish, to obliterate an impression such as 
this?” Had the letter not been sent aw^ay, 
perhaps be would not have ventured sending 
it at all. But happily the die was cast : it 
might be, Theresa had already taken up her 
resolution, and only distance shrouded with its 
veil a happy termination. The winning or the 
losing must soon be decided. By such con- 
siderations he endeavored to compose him- 
self ; and yet the movements of his heart were 
almost feverish. He could give but little atten- 
tion to the weighty business, on which in some 
degree the fate of his whole property depended. 
In passionate moments, how trivial do we 
reckon all that is about us, all that belongs 
to us! 

Happily for him, Lothario treked the affair 
with magnanimity, and Werner with an air of 
ease. The latter, in his violent desire of gain, 
experienced a lively pleasure in contemplating 
the fine estate which was to be his friend's. 
Lothario, for his part, seemed to be revolving 
very different thoughts. “ I cannot take such 
pleasure in the acquirement of property,” said 
he, “as in the justness of it.” 

“And, in the name of Heaven,” cried 
Werner, “is not this of ours acquired justly?” 

“Not altogether,” said Lothario. 

“Are we not giving hard cash for it?” 

‘ * Doubtless , 9 * replied Lo thario ; “and most 
probably you will consider what I am now 
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hinting at as nothing but a whim. _ No prop- 
erty appears to me quite just, quite free of 
flaw, except it contribute to the State its due 
proportion.” 

“How !’ J said Werner: “ You would rather 
that our lands, which we have purchased free 
from burden, had been taxable ?’ ’ 

“Yes,” said Lothario, “in a suitable de- 
gree. It is only by this equality with every 
other kind of property that our possession of 
it can be made secure. In these new times, 
when so many old ideas are tottering, what is 
the grand reason why the peasant reckons the 
possession of the noble less equitable than his 
own ? Simply that the noble is not burdened, 
and lies a burden on him.” 

“ But how would the interest of our capital 
agree with that ?” said Werner. 

“Perfectly well,” returned the other: “if 
the State, for a regular and fair contribution, 
would relieve us from the feudal hocus-pocus ; 
would allow us to proceed with our lands ac- 
cording to our pleasure : so that we were not 
compelled to retain such masses of them undi- 
vided, so that we might part them more equally 
among our children, whom we might thus in- 
troduce to vigorous and free adlivity ; instead 
of leaving them the poor inheritance of these 
our limited and limiting privileges, to enjoy 
which we must ever be invoking the ghosts of 
our forefathers. How much happier were men 
and women in our rank of life, if they might 
with unforbidden eyes look round them, and 
elevate by their selection, here a worthy 
maiden, there a worthy youth, regarding no- 
thing further than their own ideas of happiness 
in marriage ! The State would have more, per- 
haps better citizens, and would not so often be 
distressed for want of heads and hands.” 

“I can assure you honestly,” said Werner, 
“I never in my life thought about the State: 
my taxes, tolls and tributes I have paid because 
it was the custom.” 

“Still, however,” said Lothario, “ I hope 
to make a worthy patriot of you. As he alone 
is a good father, who at table serves . his 
children first, so is he alone a good citizen 
who, before all other outlays, discharges what 
he owes the State.” 

By such general reflections their special busi- 
ness was accelerated rather than retarded. It 
was nearly over, when Lothario said to Wil- 
helm: “I must send you to a place where you 
are needed more than here. My sister bids 
me beg of you to go to her as soon as possible. 
Poor Mignon seems to be decaying more and 


more : and it is thought your presence might 
allay the malady. Besides telling me in per- 
son, my sister has dispatched this note after 
me: so that you perceive she reckons it a 
pressing case.” Lothario handed him a billet. 
Wilhelm, who had listened in extreme per- 
plexity, at once discovered in these hasty pen- 
cil-strokes the hand of the countess, and knew 
not what to answer. 

“Take Felix with you,” said Lothario: 
“the little ones will cheer each other. You 
must be upon the road to-morrow morning 
early; my sister’s coach, in which my people 
travelled hither, is still here : I will give you 
horses half the way; the rest you post. A 
prosperous journey to you ! Make many com- 
pliments from me, when you arrive ; tell my 
sister I shall soon be back, and that she must 
prepare for guests. Our granduncle’s friend, 
the Marchese Cipriani, is on his way to visit 
us: he hoped to find the old man still in life; 
they meant to entertain each other with their 
common love of art, and the recollection of 
their early intimacy. The marchese, much 
younger than my uncle, owed to him the 
greater part of his accomplishments. We 
must exert all our endeavors to fill up in some 
measure the void which is awaiting him ; and 
a larger party is the readiest means,” 

Lothario went with the abbe to his cham- 
ber; Jarno had ridden off before; Wilhelm 
hastened to his room. There was none to 
whom he could unbosom his distress; none by 
whose assistance he could turn aside the pro- 
ject, which he viewed with so much fear. The 
little servant came, requesting him to pack: 
they were to put the luggage on to-night, 
meaning to set out by daybreak. Wilhelm 
knew not what to do; at length he cried: 
“Well, I shall leave this house at any rate; on 
the road I may consider what is to be done ; 
at all events I will halt in the middle of my jour- 
ney ; I can send a message hither, I can write 
what I recoil from saying ; then let come of it 
what will.” In spite of this resolution, he 
spent a sleepless night : a look on Felix rest- 
ing so serenely was the only thing that gave 
him any solace. “ O ! who knows,” cried he, 
“what trials are before me; who knows how 
sharply bygone errors will yet punish me ; how 
often good and reasonable projects for the fu- 
ture shall miscarry ! But this treasure, which 
I call my own, continue it to me, thou exora- 
ble or inexorable Fate ! Were it possible that 
this best part of myself were taken from me, 
that this heart could be torn from my heart, 
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then farewell sense and understanding ; fare- 
well all care and foresight ; vanish thou 
tendency to perseverance ! All that dis- 
tinguishes us from the beasts, pass away ! And 
if it is not lawful for a man to end his heavy 
days by the a£t of his own hand, may speedy 
madness banish consciousness, before Death, 
which destroys it forever, shall bring on his 
own long night.” 

He seized the boy in his arms, kissed him, 
clasped him and wetted him with plenteous 
tears. 

The child awoke : his clear eye, his friendly 
look, touched his father to the inmost heart. 
“What a scene awaits me,” cried he, “when 


yoked his horses, and rode back. Wilhelm 
took possession of a room and asked himself 
seriously whether he would stay or proceed 
Thus irresolute he ventured -to take out the 
little note, which hitherto he had never had 
the heart to look on : it contained the follow- 
ing words: “Send thy young friend very 
soon ; Mignon for the last two days has been 
growing rather worse. Sad as the occasion is, 
I shall be happy to get acquainted with him.’’ 

The concluding words Wilhelm, at the first 
glance, had not seen. He was terrified on 
reading them, and instantly determined not to 
go. “How?” cried he, “Lothario, knowing 
what occurred between us, has not told her who 
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I shall present thee to the beautiful unhappy 
countess, when she shall press thee to her 
bosom, which thy father has so deeply injured ! 
Ought I not to fear that she will push thee 
from her with a cry, when the touch of thee 
renews her real or fancied pain !” The coach- 
man did not leave him time for further thought 
or hesitation ; but forced him into the carriage 
before day. Wilhelm wrapped his Felix well; 
the morning was cold but clear; the child, for 
the first time in his life, saw the sun rise. His 
astonishment at the first fiery glance of the 
luminary, at the growing power of the light ; 
his pleasure and his strange remarks rejoiced 
the father, and afforded him a glimpse into the 
heart of the boy, before which, as over a clear 
and silent sea, the sun was mounting and 
hovering. 

In a little town the coachman halted ; un- 


I am? She is not, with a settled mind, ex- 
pecting an acquaintance, whom she would 
rather not see : she expedls a stranger ; and I 
enter ! I see her shudder and start back, I see 
her blush ! No, it is impossible for me to en- 
counter such a scene !” Just then his horses 
were led out and yoked : Wilhelm was de- 
termined to take off his luggage and remain. 
He felt extremely agitated. Hearing the maid 
running up-stairs to tell him, as he thought, 
that all was ready, he began on the spur of the 
instant to devise some pretext for continuing ; 
his eyes were fixed, without attention, on the 
letter which he still held in his hand. “In 
the name of Heaven!” cried he, “what is 
this? It is not the hand of the countess, it is 
the hand of the Amazon !” 

The maid came in; requested him to walk 
down, and took Felix with her. “Is it possi- 
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ble,” exclaimed he, “ is it true? What shall 
I do? Remain, and wait, and certify myself ? 
Or hasten, hasten and rush into an explana- 
tion ? Thou art on the way to her, and thou 
canst loiter? This night thou mayest see her, 
and thou wilt voluntarily lock thyself in prison? 

It is her hand ; yes, it is hers ! This hand calls 
thee ; her coach is yoked to lead thee to her ! 
Now the riddle is explained : Lothario has two 
sisters; my relation to the one he knows ; how 
much I owe to the other is unknown to him. 
Nor is she aware that the wounded stroller, 
who stands indebted to her for his health, if 
not his life, has been received with such un- 
merited attention in her brother’s house.” 

Felix, who was swinging to and fro in the 
coach, cried up to him : “ Father ! Come, O 
come ! Look at the pretty clouds, the pretty 
colors!” “ Yes, I come,” cried Wilhelm, 
springing down stairs; “ and all the glories of 
the sky, which thou, good creature, so ad- 
mirest, are as nothing to the moment which I 
look for.” 

Sitting in the coach, he recalled all the cir- 
cumstances of the matter to his memory. “ So 
this is the Natalia, then, Theresa’s friend! 
What a discovery; what hopes, what pros- 
pers ! How strange that the fear of speaking 
about the one sister should have altogether 
concealed from me the existence of the other !” 
With what joy he looked on Felix. He an- 
ticipated for the child, as for himself, the host 
reception. 

Evening at last came on ; the sun had set ; 
the road was not the best ; the postillion drove 
slowly ; Felix had fallen asleep, and new cares 
and doubts arose in the bosom of our friend. 
“ What delusion, what fantasies are these that 
rule thee !” said he to himself : “An uncertain 
similarity of handwriting has at once assured 
thee, and given thee matter for the strangest 
castles in the air. ’ ’ He again brought out the 
paper ; in the departing light he again imagined 
that he recognized the hand of the countess : 
his eyes could no longer find in the parts what 
his heart had at once shown him in the whole. 
“ These horses, then, are running with thee to 
a scene of terror ! Who knows but in a few 
hours they may have to bring thee back again? 
And if thou shouldst meet with her alone ! 
But perhaps her husband will be there ; per- 
haps the baroness ! How altered will she be ! 
Shall I not fail, and sink to the earth, at sight 
of her?” 

Yet a faint hope that it might be his Ama- 
zon would often gleam through these gloomy 


thoughts. It was now night: the carriage 
rolled into a courtyard, and halted ; a servant 
with alink stepped out of a stately portal, and 
came down the broad steps to the carriage- 
door. “You have been long looked for, 
said he, opening it. Wilhelm dismounted; 
took the sleeping Felix in his arms : the first 
servant called to a second, who was standing 
in the door with a light: “ Show the gentle- 
man up to the baroness.” 

Quick as lightning it went through Wil- 
helm’s soul: “What a happiness! Be it by 
accident or of purpose, the baroness is here ! 

I shall see her first; apparently the countess 
has retired to rest. Ye good spirits, grant that 
the moment of deepest perplexity may pass 
tolerably over !” 

He entered the house : he found himself in 
the most earnest, and, as he almost felt, the 
holiest place that he had ever trod. A pendent 
dazzling lustre threw its light upon a broad 
and softly rising flight of stairs, which lay be- 
fore him, and which parted into two divisions 
at a turn above. Marble statues and busts 
were standing upon pedestals and arranged in 
niches: some of them seemed known to him. 
The impressions of our childhood abide with 
us, even in their minutest traces. He recog- 
nized a muse, which had formerly belonged to 
his grandfather ; not indeed by its form or 
worth, but by an arm which had been restored, 
and some new-inserted pieces of the robe. He 
felt as if a fairy tale had turned out to be true. 
The child was heavy in his arms; he lingered 
on the stairs, and knelt down, as if to place 
him more conveniently. His real want, how- 
ever, was to get a moment’s breathing time. 
He could scarcely raise himself again. The 
servant, who was carrying the light, offered to 
take Felix ; but Wilhelm could not part with 
him. He had now mounted to an antecham- 
ber ; in which, to his still greater astonish- 
ment, he observed the well-known pidlure of 
the sick king’s son hanging on the wall. He 
had scarcely time to cast a look on it ; the 
servant hurried him along through two rooms 
into a cabinet. Here, behind a light screen, 
which threw a shadow on her, sat a young 
lady reading. “ O that it were she ! ’ ’ said he 
within himself at this decisive moment. He 
set down the boy, who seemed to be awaken- 
ing ; he meant to approach the lady ; but the 
child sank together drunk with sleep ; the lady 
rose, and came to him. It was the Amazon. 
Unable to restrain himself, he fell upon' his 
knee, and cried : “It is she !” He seized her 
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hand, and kissed it with unbounded rapture. 
The child was lying on the carpet between 
them, sleeping softly. 

Felix was carried to the sofa: Natalia sat 
down beside him ; she diredted Wilhelm to 
the chair which was standing nearest them. 
She proposed to order some refreshments; 
these our friend declined; he was altogether 
occupied convincing himself that it was she, 
closely examining her features, shaded by the 
screen, and accurately recognizing them. She 
told him of Mignon’s sickness, in general 
terms; that the poor child was gradually con- 
suming under the influence of a few deep feel- 
ings; that, with her extreme excitability, and 
her endeavoring to hide it, her little heart often 
suffered violent and dangerous pains ; that on 
any unexpefted agitation of her mind, this 
primary organ of life would suddenly stop, 
and no trace of the vital movement could be 
felt in the good child’s bosom. That when 
such an agonizing cramp was past, the force 
of nature would again express itself in strong 
pulses, and now torment the child by its 
excess, as she had before suffered by its de- 
feat. 

Wilhelm recolledled one spasmodic scene of 
that description, and Natalia referred him to the 
dodlor, who would speak with him at large on 
the affair, and explain more circumstantially 
why he, the friend and benefa&or of the child, 
had been at present sent for. “One curious 
change,” Natalia added, “you will find in her: 
she now wears women’s clothes, to which she 
had once such an aversion.” 

“How did you succeed in this?” said Wil- 
helm. 

“ If it was indeed a thing to be desired,” said 
she, “we owe it all to chance. Hear how it 
happened. Perhaps you are aware that I have 
constantly about me a number of little girls 
whose opening minds I endeavor, as they grow 
m strength, to train to what is good and right. 
From my mouth they learn nothing but what 
I myself regard as true : yet I cannot and 
would not hinder them from gathering, among 
other people, many fragments of the common 
prejudices and errors which are current in the 
world. If they inquire of me about them, I 
attempt, as far as possible, to join these alien 
and intrusive notions to some just one, and 
thus to render them, if not useful, at least 
harmless. Some time ago, my girls had heard 
among the peasants’ children many tales of 
angels, of Knecht Rupert and such shadowy 
characters, who, they understood, appeared at 


certain times in person, to give D resem c f 
good children and to punish naughty one 
They had an idea that these stranfe 4itants 
were people m disguise : in this I confirmed 

them; and without entering into explanation^ 
I determined, on the first opportunity, to let 
them see a spedacle of that sort. It chanced 
that the birthday of two twin-sisters, whose 
behavior had been always very good, was near • 
I promised that, on this occasion, the little 
present they had so well deserved should be 
delivered to them by an angel. They were 
on the stretch of curiosity regarding this phe- 
nomenon. I had chosen Mignon for the part • 
and accordingly, at the appointed day, I had 
her suitably equipped in a long light snow-white 
dress. She was, of course, provided with a 
golden girdle round her waist, and a golden 
fillet on her hair. I at first proposed to omit 
the wings; but the young ladies who were 
decking her insisted on a pair of large golden 
pinions, in preparing which they meant to 
show their highest art. Thus did the strange 
apparition, with a lily m the one hand, and a 
little basket in the other, glide in among the 
girls: she surprised even me. ‘There comes 
the angel!’ said I. The children all shrank 
back; at last they cried : ‘It is Mignon!’ yet 
they durst not venture to approach the won- 
drous figure. 

Here are your gifts,’ said she, putting 
down the basket. They gathered around her, 
they viewed, they felt, they questioned her. 

“ ‘ Art th °u an angel ?’ asked one of them. 
‘“I wish I were,’ said Mignon. 

“ ‘ Why dost thou bear a lily?’ 

“ f So pure and so open should my heart be; 
then were I happy. ’ 

What wings are these? Let us see 
them!’ 

“‘They represent far finer ones, which are 
not yet unfolded.’ 

“And thus significantly did she answer all 
their other childlike, innocent inquiries. The 
little party having satisfied their curiosity, and 
the impression of the show beginning to abate, 
we were for proceeding to undress the little 
angel. This, however, she resisted : she took 
her cithern; she seated herself here, on this 
high writing-table, and sang a little song with 
touching grace : 

Such let me seem till such I be; 

Take not my snow-white dress away ! 

Soon from this dusk of earth I flee 

Up to the glittering lands of day. 
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There first a little space I rest, 

Then wake so glad, to scene so kind; 

In earthly robes no longer dressed, 

This band, this girdle left behind. * 

And those calm shining sons of morn 
They ask not who is, maid or boy; 

No robes, no garments there are worn, 

Our body pure from sin’s alloy. 

Through little life not much I toil’d, 

Yet anguish long this heart has wrung, 

Untimely woe my blossom spoil’ d; 

Make me again forever young ! 

“I immediately determined upon leaving 
her the dress/’ proceeded Natalia; “and 
procuring her some others of a similar kind. 
These she now wears, and in them, I think, 
her form has quite a different expression.” 

As it was already late Natalia let the stranger 
go : he parted from her not without anxiety. 
“Is she married or not?” asked he within 
himself. He had been afraid, at every rustling, 
that the door would open, and her husband 
enter. The serving-man, who showed him to 
his room, went off, before our friend had 
mustered resolution to inquire regarding this. 
His unrest held him long awake; he kept 
comparing the figure of the Amazon with the 
figure of his new acquaintance. The two 
would not combine ; the former he had, as it 
were, himself fashioned : the latter seemed as 
if it would almost new-fashion him. 


CHAPTER III. 

Next morning, while all was yet quiet, he 
went about viewing the house. It was the 
purest, finest, stateliest piece of architecture 
he had ever seen. “True art,” cried he, “is 
like good company: it constrains us in the 
most delightful way to recognize the measure 
by which, and up to which, our inward nature 
has been shaped by culture.” The impression 
which the busts and statues of his grandfather 
made upon him was exceedingly agreeable. 
With a longing mind, he hastened to the 
picture of the sick king’s son; and he still 
felt it to be charming and affeCting. The 
servant opened to him various other chambers : 
he found a library, a museum, a cabinet of 
philosophical instruments. In much of this 
he could not help perceiving his extreme igno- 
rance. Meanwhile Felix had awakened, and 
come running after him. The thought of how 
and when he might receive Theresa’s letter 
gave him pain ; he dreaded seeing Mignon, 
and in some degree Natalia. How unlike his 
present state was his state at the moment when 
he sealed the letter to Theresa, and with a 
glad heart wholly gave himself to that noble 
being ! 

Natalia sent for him to breakfast. He pro- 
ceeded to a room, where several tidy little 
girls, all apparently below ten years, were oc- 
cupied in furnishing a table, while another of 
the same appearance brought in various sorts 
of beverage. 

Wilhelm cast his eye upon a picture, hung 
above the sofa; he could not but recognize in 
it the portrait of Natalia, little as the execu- 
tion satisfied him. Natalia entered, and the 
likeness seemed entirely to vanish. To his 
comfort, it was painted with the cross of a 
religious order on its breast ; and he now saw 
another such upon Natalia’s. 

“ I have just been looking at the portrait 
here,” said he; “and it seems surprising that 
a painter could have been at once so true and 
so false. The picture resembles you in general 
extremely well, and yet it neither has your 
features nor your character.” 

“It is rather matter of surprise,” replied 
Natalia, “that the likeness is so good. It is 
not my picture ; but the picture of an aunt, 
whom I resembled even in childhood, though 
she was then advanced in years. It was 
painted when her age was just about what mine 
is : at the first glance every one imagines it is 
meant for me. You should have been ac- 
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quainted with that excellent lady. I owe her 
much. A very weak state of health, perhaps 
too much employment with her own thoughts, 
and withal a moral and religious scrupulosity, 
prevented her from being to the world what, 
in other circumstances, she might have become. 
She was a light that shone but on a few friends, 
and on me especially.” 

* y Can it be possible,” said Wilhelm, after 
thinking for a moment, while so many circum- 
stances seemed to correspond so well, “can it 
be possible that the fair and noble saint, whose 
meek Confessions I had liberty to study, was 
your aunt?” 

“You read the manuscript?” inquired 
Natalia. 

“Yes,” said Wilhelm, “with the greatest 
sympathy, and not without effedt upon my 
life. . What most impressed me in this paper 
was, if I may term it so, the purity of being, 
not only of the writer herself, but of all that 
lay round her ; that self-dependence of nature, 
that impossibility of admitting anything into 
her soul which would not harmonize with its 
own noble lovely tone.” 

“You are more tolerant to this fine spirit,” 
said Natalia, “nay, I will say more just, than 
many other men, to whom the narrative has 
been imparted. Every cultivated person knows 
how he has had to strive against a certain 
rudeness both in himself and others; how 
much his culture costs him ; how apt he is, 
after all, in certain cases, to recoiled himself 
alone, forgetting what he owes to others. 
How often has a worthy person to reproach 
himself for having failed to ad with proper 
delicacy ! And when a fair nature too deli- 
cately, too conscientiously cultivates, nay, if 
you will, overcultivates itself, there seems to be 
no toleration, no indulgence for it in the 
world. Yet such persons are, without us, 
what the ideal of perfection is within us: 
models not for being imitated, but for being 
aimed at. We laugh at the cleanliness of the 
Dutch but would our friend Theresa be what 
she is, if some such notion were not always 
present to her in her housekeeping?” 

^ “I see before me then,” cried Wilhelm, “in 
Theresa’s friend, the same Natalia whom her 
amiable relative was so attached to ; the Nata- 
lia, who from her youth was so affectionate, so 
sympathizing and helpful ! _ It was only out of 
such a line that such a being could proceed. 
What a prosped opens before me, while I at 
once survey your ancestors, and all the circle 
you belong to !” 


“ Yes, replied Natalia, “ in a certain sense 
the story of my aunt would give you the faith’ 
fullest picture of us. Her love to me, indeed 
has made her praise the little girl too much! 
in speaking of a child, we never speak of what 
is present, but of what we hope for.” 

Wilhelm, in the meantime, was rapidly re 
fled mg that Lothario’s parentage and early 
youth were now likewise known to him. The 
fair countess, too, appeared before him in her 
childhood, with the aunt’s pearls about her 
neck : he himself had been near those pearls 
when her soft lovely lips bent down to meet 
his own. These beautiful remembrances he 
sought to drive away by other thoughts. He 
ran through the charaders to whom that manu- 
script had introduced him. “Iam here then,” 
cried he, “in your worthy uncle’s house! ? It 
is no house, it is a temple, and you are the 
priestess, nay, the genius of it: I shall recoiled 
for life my impression yester-night, when 1 
entered, and the old figures of my earliest 
days were again before me. I thought of the 
compassionate marble statues in Mignon’s 
song: but these figures had not to lament 
about me ; they looked upon me with a lofty 
earnestness, they brought my first years into 
immediate contad with the present moment. 
That ancient treasure of our family, the joy of 
my grandfather, I find here placed among so 
many other noble works of art; and myself, 
whom nature made the darling of the good old 
man, my unworthy self I find ijere also. 
Heavens ! in what society, in what connec- 
tions!” 

The girls had by degrees gone out to mind 
their little occupations. Natalia, left alone 
with Wilhelm, asked some further explanation 
of his last remark. The discovery, that a 
number of her finest paintings and statues had 
at one time been the property of Wilhelm’s 
grandfather, did not fail to give a cheerful 
stimulus to their discourse. As by that manu- 
script he had got acquainted with Natalia’s 
house, so now he found himself too, as it were, 
in his inheritance. At length he asked for 
Mignoin His friend desired him to have pa- 
tience till the doctor, who had been called 
out into the neighborhood, returned. It is 
easy to suppose that the doctor was the same 
little active man, whom we already know, and 
who was spoken of in the Confessions of a 
Fair Saint. 

“Since I am now,” said Wilhelm, “in the 
middle of your family circle, I presume the 
abbe, whom that paper mentions, is the strange 
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inexplicable person , whom, after the most 
singular series of events, I met with in your 
brother’s house ? Perhaps you can give some 
more accurate conception of him?” 

“ Of the abbe there might much be said,” 
replied Natalia: “what I know best about 
him is the influence which he exerted on our 
education. He was, for a time at least, con- 
vinced that education ought in every case to 
be adapted to the inclinations: his present 
views of it I know not. He maintained that 
with man the first and last consideration was 
activity, and that we could not adt on any- 
thing, without the proper gifts for it, without 
an instindl impelling us to it. ‘You ad- 
mit,’ he used to say, ‘that poets must be 
born such ; you admit this with regard to all 
professors of the fine arts; because you must 
admit it, because those workings of human 
nature cannot very plausibly be aped. But if 
we consider well, we shall find that every capa- 
bility, however slight, is born with us: that 
there is no vague general capability in men. 
It is our ambiguous dissipating education that 
makes men uncertain : it awakens wishes, when 
it should be animating tendencies ; instead of 
forwarding our real capacities, it turns our 
efforts towards objects which are frequently 
discordant with the mind that aims at them. 
I augur better of a child, a youth who is wan- 
dering astray on a path of his own, than of 
many who are walking aright upon paths which 
are not theirs. If the former, either by them- 
selves, or by the guidance of others, ever find 
the right path, that is to say, the path which 
suits their nature, they will never leave it; 
while the latter are in danger every moment 
of shaking off a foreign yoke, and abandon- 
ing themselves to unrestricted license.’ ” 

“It is strange,” said Wilhelm, “that this 
same extraordinary man should likewise have 
taken charge of me ; should, as it seems, have, 
in his own fashion, if not led, at least con- 
firmed me in my errors, for a time. How he 
will answer to the charge of having joined 
with others, as it were, to make game of me, I 
wait patiently to see.” 

“Of this whim, if it is one,” said Natalia, 
“I have little reason to complain: of all the 
family I answered best with it. Indeed I see 
not how Lothario could have got a finer breed- 
ing: but for my sister, the countess, some 
other treatment might have suited better; per- 
haps they should have studied to infuse more 
earnestness and strength into her nature. As 
to brother Friedrich, what is to become of 


him cannot be conjedlured: he will fall a sacri- 
fice, I fear, to this experiment in pedagogy.” 

“You have another brother, then?” cried 
Wilhelm. 

“Yes,” replied Natalia; “ and a light merry 
youth he is; and as they have not hindered 
him from roaming up and down the world, I 
know not what the wild dissipated boy will 
turn to. It is a great while since I saw him. 
The only thing which calms my fears is, that 
the abbe, and the whole society about my 
brother, are receiving constant notice where 
he is and what he does.” 

Wilhelm was about to ask Natalia her opinion 
more precisely on the abbe’s paradoxes, as 
well as to solicit information about that mys- 
terious society, but the physician entering 
changed their conversation. After the first 
compliments of welcome, he began to speak 
of Mignon. 

Natalia then took Felix by the hand, saying 
she would lead the child to Mignon, and pre- 
pare her for the entrance of her friend. 

The dodlor, now alone with Wilhelm, thus 
proceeded: “I have wondrous things to tell 
you ; such as you are not anticipating. Na- 
talia has retired, that we might speak with 
greater liberty of certain matters, which, al- 
though I first learned them by her means, her 
presence would prevent us from discussing 
freely. The strange temper of the child 
seems to consist almost exclusively of deep long- 
ing; the desire of revisiting her native land, 
and the desire for you, my friend, are, I might 
almost say, the only earthly things about her. 
Both these feelings do but grasp towards an im- 
measurable distance, both objedts lie before 
her unattainable. The neighborhood of Milan 
seems to be her home: in very early child- 
hood she was kidnapped from her parents by 
a company of rope-dancers. A more distindt 
account we cannot get from her, partly be- 
cause she was then too young to recoiled! the 
names of men and places ; but especially be- 
cause she has made an oath to tell no living 
mortal her abode and parentage. For the 
strolling party, who came up with her when 
she had lost her way, and to whom she so ac- 
curately described her dwelling, with such 
piercing entreaties to condudl her home, but 
carried her along with them the faster; and at 
night iri their quarters, when they thought the 
child was sleeping, joked about their precious 
capture, declaring she would never find the 
way home again. On this, a horrid despera- 
tion fell upon the miserable creature, but at last 
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the holy virgin rose before her eyes, and 
promised that she would assist her. The child 
then swore within herself a sacred oath, that 
she would henceforth trust no human creature, 
would disclose her history to no one, but live 
and die in hope of immediate aid from Heaven. 
Even this, which I am telling you, Natalia did 
not learn expressly from her ; but gathered it 
from detached expressions, songs and childlike 
inadvertencies, betraying what they meant to 
hide.” 

Wilhelm called to memory many a song and 
word of this dear child, which he could now 
explain. He earnestly requested the physician 
to keep from him none of the confessions or 
mysterious poetry of this peculiar being. 

“ Prepare yourself,” said the physician, “ for 
a strange confession ; for a story with which 
you, without remembering it, have much to 
do ; and which, as I greatly fear, has been deci- 
sive for the death and life of this good creature . 7 7 

“ Let me hear,” said Wilhelm; “ my im- 
patience is unbounded . 77 

“ Do you recolledl a secret nightly visit from 
a female , 77 said the.dodlor, “ after your ap- 
pearance in the character of Hamlet ?” 

“Yes, I recoiled! it well , 77 cried Wilhelm, 
blushing, “but I did not look to be reminded 
of it at the present moment . 77 

“Do you know who it was ? 77 

“I do not! You frighten me! In the 
name of Heaven, not Mignon surely? Who 
was it? Tell me, pray . 77 

“I know it not myself . 77 

“Not Mignon, then ? 77 

“No, certainly not Mignon: but Mignon 
was intending at the time to glide in to you : 
and saw, with horror, from a corner where 
she lay concealed, a rival get before her . 77 

“A rival !” cried our friend: “speak on, 
you more and more confound me . 77 

“Be thankful,” said the dodtor, “that you 
can arrive at the result so soon through means 
of me. Natalia and I, with but a distant in- 
terest in the matter, had distress enough to 
undergo, before we could thus far discover the 
perplexed condition of the poor dear creature, 
whom we wished to help. By some wanton 
speeches of Philina and the other girls, by a 
certain song which she had heard Philina sing, 
the child 7 s attention had been roused;- she 
longed to pass a night beside the man she 
loved, without conceiving anything to be im- 
plied in this beyond a happy and confiding 
rest. A love for you, my friend, was already 
keen and powerful in her little heart; in your 


arms the child had found repose from many 
a sorrow; she now desired this happiness in 
all its fulness. At one time she proposed to 
ask you for it in a friendly manner ; but a 
secret horror always held her back. At last 
that merry night, and the excitement of abun- 
dant wine inspired her with the courage to 
attempt the adventure, and glide in to you on 
that occasion. Accordingly she ran before, 
to hide herself in your apartment, which was 
standing open; but just when she had reached 
the top of the stairs, having heard a rustling, 
she concealed herself, and saw a female in a 
white dress slip into your chamber. You 
yourself arrived soon after, and she heard you 
push the large bolt. 

“ Mignon 7 s agony was now unutterable: all 
the violent feelings of a passionate jealousy 
mingled themselves with the unacknowledged 
longing of obscure desire, and seized her half- 
developed nature with tremendous force. Her 
heart, which hitherto had beaten violently with 
eagerness and expectation, now at once began 
to falter and stop ; it pressed her bosom like a 
heap of lead; she could not draw her breath, 
she knew not what to do ; she heard the sound 
of the old man’s harp, hastened to the garret 
where he was, and passed the night at his feet 
in horrible convulsions . 77 

The physician paused a moment /then, as 
Wilhelm still kept silence, he proceeded: 
“Natalia told me nothing in her life had so 
alarmed and touche^ her as the state of Mignon 
while relating this: indeed, our noble friend 
accused herself of cruelty in having, by her 
questions and management, drawn this con- 
fession from her, and renewed by recolledlion 
the violent sorrows of the poor little girl. 

“‘’The dear creature , 7 said Natalia, ‘had 
scarcely come so far with her recital, or rather 
with her answers to my questions, when she 
sank all at once before me on the ground, and 
with her hand on her bosom piteously moaned 
that the pain of that excruciating night was 
come back. She twisted herself like a worm 
upon the floor; and I had to summon all my 
composure, that I might remember and apply 
such means of remedy for mind and body as 
were known to me . 7 7 7 

“It is a painful predicament you put me 
in , 77 cried Wilhelm, “by impressing me so 
vividly with the feeling of my manifold in- 
justice towards this unhappy and beloved be- 
ing, at the very moment when I am again to 
meet her. If she is to see me, why do you 
deprive me of the courage to appear with free- 


dom ? And shall I confess it to you? Since 
her mind is nSSe&ed, I perceive not how 
my presence can be advantageous to her If 
vou, as a physician, are persuaded that this 
double longing has so undermined her being 
as to threaten death, why should I renew her 
-sorrows by my presence, and perhaps acceleiate 

her end?” - - - 


«My friend,” replied the dodtor, “ where 
tye cannot cure, it is our duty to alleviate; and 


how much the presence of a loved objedt tends 
to take from the imagination its destructive 
power, how it changes an impetuous longing 
to a peaceful looking, I could prove by the 
most convincing instances. Everything m 
measure and with purpose ! For, m other 
cases, this same presence may rekindle an attec- 
tion nigh extinguished. But do you go and 
see the child; behave to her with kindness, 
I and let us wait the consequence.” 




Natalia, at this moment coming back, bade 
Wilhelm follow her to Mignon. “She appears 
to feel quite happy with the boy,” observed 
Natalia, “and I hope she will receive our 
friend with mildness.” Wilhelm followed, 
not without reludtance : he was deeply moved 
by what he had been hearing; he feared a 
stormy scene of passion. It was altogether 
the reverse that happened on his entrance. 

Mignon, dressed in long white women’s 
clothes, with her brown copious hair partly 
knotted, partly clustering out in locks, was 
sitting with the boy Felix on her lap, and 
pressing him against her heart. She looked 
like a departed spirit, he like life itself: it 
seemed as if heaven and earth were clasping 
one another. She held out her hand to Wil- 
helm with a smile, and said: “I thank thee 
for bringing back the child tome: they had 
taken him away, I know not how, and since 
then I could not live. So long as my heart 
needs anything on earth, thy Felix shall fill 
up the void.” 

The quietness, which Mignon had displayed 
on meeting with her friend, produced no little 
satisfaction in the party. The doctor signified 
that Wilhelm should go frequently and see her; 
that in body as in mind she should be kept as 
equable as possible. He himself departed, 
promising to return soon. 

Wilhelm could now observe Natalia in her 
own circle : one would have desired nothing 
better than to live beside her. Her presence 
had the purest influence on the girls, and 
young ladies of various ages, who resided with 
her in the house, or came to pay her visits from 
the neighborhood. 

“The progress of your life,” said Wilhelm 
once to her, “must always have been very 
even ; your aunt’s delineation of you in your 
childhood seems, if I mistake not, still to fit. 
It is easy to see, that you never were entangled 
in your path. You have never been compelled 
to retrograde.” 

“This I owe to my uncle and the abbe,” 
said Natalia, “who so well discriminated my 
prevailing turn of mind. From my youth up- 
wards I can recoiled! no livelier feeling than 
that I was constantly observing people’s wants, 
and had an irresistible desire to make them up. 
The child that had not learned to stand on its 
feet, the old man that could no longer stand 
on his ; the longing of a rich family for chil- 
dren, the inability of a poor one to maintain 
their children ; each silent wish for some par- 
ticular species of employment, the impulse 


towards any talent, the natural gifts for many 
little necessary arts of life, were sure to strike 
me my eye seemed formed by nature for de- 
tecting them. I saw such things where no one 
had dire&ed my attention ; I seemed born for 
seeing them alone. The charms of inanimate 
nature, to which so many persons are exceed- 
ingly susceptible, had no effedt upon me ; the 
charms of art, if possible, had less. My most 
delightful occupation was and is, when a defi- 
ciency, a want appeared before me anywhere, 
to set about devising a supply, a remedy, a 
help for it. 

“If I saw a poor creature in rags, the super- 
fluous clothes I had noticed hanging in the 
wardrobes of my friends immediately occurred 
to me ; if I saw children wasting for want of 
care, I was sure to recoiled: some lady I had 
found oppressed with tedium amid riches and 
conveniences: if I saw too many persons 
crammed into a narrow spate, I thought they 
should be lodged in the spacious chambers of 
palaces and vacant houses. This mode of 
viewing things was altogether natural, without 
the least refledion; so that in my childhood I 
often made the strangest work of it, and more 
than once embarrassed people by my singular 
proposals. Another of my peculiarities was 
this, I did not learn till late, and after many 
efforts, to consider money as a means of satis- 
fying wants: my benefits were all distributed 
in kind, and my simplicity, I know, was fre- 
quently the cause of laughter. None but the 
abbe seemed to understand me; he met me 
everywhere; he made me acquainted with my- 
self, with these wishes, these tendencies, and 
taught me how to satisfy them suitably.” 

“Do you then,” said Wilhelm, “in the 
education of your little female world employ 
the method of these extraordinary men ? Do 
you too leave every mind to form itself? Do 
you too leave your girls to search and wander, 
to pursue delusions, happily to reach the goal, 
or miserably lose themselves in error?” 

“ No !” replied Natalia, “such treatment as 
that would altogether con trad i 61 my notions. 
To my mind, he who does not help us at the 
needful moment, never helps; he who does not 
counsel at the needful moment, never counsels. 

I also reckon it essential that we lay down and 
continually impress on children certain laws, 
to operate as a kind of hold in life. Nay, I 
could almost venture to assert that it is better to 
be wrong by rule, than to be wrong with no- 
thing but the fitful caprices of our disposition 
to impel us hither and thither : and in my way 
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of viewing men, there always seems to be a 
void in their nature, which cannot be filled 
up, except by some decisive and distinctly 
settled law.” # 

“Your manner of proceeding, then/ said 
Wilhelm, “ is entirely different from the manner 
of our friends?” 

‘ ‘ Yes, J ’ replied Natalia : ‘ ‘ and you may see 
the unexampled tolerance of these men, from 
the fad that they nowise disturb me in my 
practice ; but leave me on my own path, 
simply because it is my own, and even assist 
me in everything that I require of them.” _ 

A more minute description of Natalia’s 
plans in managing her children we reserve for 
some other opportunity. 

Mignon often asked to be of their society; 
and this they granted her with greater readi- 
ness, as she appeared to be again accustoming 
herself to Wilhelm, to be opening her heart to 
him, and in general to have become more 
cheerful and contented with existence. In 
walking, being easily fatigued, she liked to 
hang upon his arm. “Mignon,” she would 
say, “ now climbs and bounds no more ; yet she 
still longs to mount the summit of the hills, to 
skip from house to house, from tree to tree. 
How enviable are the birds ; and then so 
prettily and socially they build their nests 
too!” 

Ere long it became habitual for her to invite 
her friend, more than once every day, into the 
garden. When Wilhelm was engaged or ab- 
sent, Felix had to take his place ; and if poor 
Mignon seemed at times quite loosened from 
the earth, there were other moments when she 
would again hold fast to father and son, and 
seem to dread a separation from them more 
than anything beside. 

Natalia wore a thoughtful look. “We 
meant,” said she, “to open her tender little 
heart, by sending for you hither. I know not 
whether we did prudently.” She stopped, 
and seemed expeCting Wilhelm to say some- 
thing. To him also it occurred that by his 
marriage with Theresa, Mignon, in the present 
circumstances, would be fearfully offended: 
but in his uncertainty he did not venture 
mentioning his projeCt ; he had no suspicion 
that Natalia knew of it. 

As little could he talk with freedom, when 
his noble friend began to speak about her 
sister ; to praise her good qualities, and to 
lament her hapless situation. He felt exceed- 
ingly embarrassed when Natalia told him he 
would shortly see the countess here. “Her 


husband,” said she, “has now no objedt but 
replacing Zinzendorf in the Community; and 
by insight and activity supporting and extend- 
ing that establishment. He is coming with 
his wife, to take a sort of leave; he then pur- 
poses visiting the various spots where the Com- 
munity. have settled. They appear to treat 
him as die wishes: and I shouldnot wonder if, 
in order to be altogether like his predecessor, 
he ventured, with my sister, on a voyage to 
America; for being already well-nigh con- 
vinced that a little more would make a_ saint 
of him, the wish to superadd the dignity of 
martyrdom has probably enough often flitted 
through his mind.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

They had often spoken of Theresa, often 
mentioned her in passing ; and Wilhelm almost 
every time was minded to confess that he had 
offered her his heart and hand. A certain 
feeling, which he was not able to explain, re- 
strained him ; he paused and wavered, till at 
length Natalia, with the heavenly modest cheer- 
ful smile she often wore, said to him: “It 
seems, then, I at last must break silence, and 
force myself into your confidence ! Why, 
my friend, do you keep secret from me an 
affair of such importance to yourself, and so 
closely touching my concerns? You have 
made my friend the offer of your hand : I do 
not mix uncalled in the transaction: here are 
my credentials; here is the letter which she 
writes to you, which she sends you through my 
hands.” 

“A letter from Theresa !” cried he. 

“Yes, mein herr! Your destiny is settled; 
you are happy. Let me congratulate my friend 
and you on your good fortune.” 

Wilhelm spoke not, but gazed out before him. 
Natalia looked at him ; she saw that he was 
pale. “Your joy is strong,” continued she; 
“it takes the form of terror, it deprives yon 
of the power to speak. My participation is 
not the less cordial that I show it you in 
words. I hope you will be grateful : for I 
may say my influence on the decision of your 
bride has not been small : she asked me for 
advice; and as it happened, by a singular co- 
incidence, that you were here just then, I was 
enabled to destroy the few scruples she still 
entertained. Our messages went swiftly to 
and fro: here is her determination; here is 
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the conclusion of the treaty ! And now you 
shall read her other letters, you shall have a 
free clear look into the fair heart of your 
Theresa ^ ^ 

Wilhelm opened the letter, which she 
handed him unsealed. It contained these 
friendly words : 

“lam yours, as I am and as you know me. 

I call you mine, as you are and as I know you. 
What in ourselves, what in our connexion 
wedlock changes, we shall study to adjust, by 
reason, cheerfulness and mutual goodwill. As 
it is no passion, but trust and inclination for 
each other that is leading us together, we run 
less risk than thousands of others. You will 
forgive me, will you not, if I still think often 
and kindly of my former friend ; in return, I 
will press- your Felix to my heart, as if I were j 
his mother. If you choose to share my little 
mansion straightway, we are lord and master 
there, and in the meanwhile the purchase of 
your land might be concluded. I could wish 
that no new arrangements were made in it 
without me. I could wish at once to prove 
that I deserve the confidence which you repose 
in me. Adieit, dear, dear friend ! Beloved 
bridegroom, honored husband ! Theresa clasps 
you to her breast with hope and joy. ^My 
friend will tell you more, will tell you all.” 

Wilhelm, to whose mind this sheet recalled 
the image of Theresa with the. liveliest dis- 
tinctness, had now recovered his composure. 
While reading, thoughts had rapidly alternated 
within his soul. With terror, he discovered 
in his heart the most vivid traces of an incli- 
nation to Natalia: he blamed himself, declar- 
ing every thought of that description to be 
madness ; he represented to himself Theresa 


in her whole perfe&ion ; he again perused the 
letter, he grew cheerful, or rather he so far re- 
gained his self-possession that he could appear 
cheerful. Natalia handed him the letters which 
had passed between Theresa and herself: out 
of Theresa’s we propose extra&ing one or two 
passages. 

After delineating her bridegroom m her own 
peculiar way, Theresa thus proceeded : 

“ Such is the notion I have formed of the 
man who now offers me his hand. What he 
thinks of himself thou shalt see by and by, in 
the papers he has sent me, where he altogether 
candidly draws his own portrait; I feel per- 
suaded that I shall be happy with him.” 


“ As to rank, thou knowest my ideas on this 
point long ago. Some people look on dis- 
agreement of external circumstances as a fear- 
ful thing, and cannot remedy it. I wish not 
to persuade any one, I wish to a6t according 
to my own persuasion. I mean not to set 
others an example, nor do I a6t without ex- 
ample. It is interior disagreements only that 
frighten me : a frame that does not fit what it 
is meant to hold; much pomp and little real- 
enjoyment ; wealth and avarice, nobility and 
rudeness, youth and pedantry, poverty and 
ceremonies,— -these are the things which would 
annihilate me, however it may please the woild 
to stamp and rate them.” 


“ If I hope that we shall suit each other, the 
hope is chiefly founded upon this, that he re- 
sembles thee, my dear Natalia, thee, whom I 
so highly prize and reverence. Yes, he has 
thy noble searching and striving for the better, 
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whereby we of ourselves produce the good 
which we suppose we find. How often have I 
blamed thee, not in silence, for treating this 
or that person, for adling in this or that case, 
otherwise than I should have done ! and yet 
in general the issue showed that thou wert right. 
'When we take people,’ thou wouldst say, 
‘merely as they are, we make them worse; 
when we treat them as if they were what they 
should be, we improve them as far as they can 
be improved.’ To see or to a6t thus, I know 
full well is not for me. Skill, order, discipline, 
direction, that is my affair. I always recoiled! 
what Jarno said : 4 Theresa trains her pupils, 
Natalia forms them.’ Nay, once he went so far 
as to assert that of the three fair qualities, 
faith, love and hope, I was entirely destitute. 
‘Instead of faith/ said he, ‘she has penetra- 
tion, instead of love she has steadfastness, in- 
stead of hope she has trust.’ Indeed I will 
confess that till I knew thee, I knew nothing 
higher in the world than clearness and pru- 
dence : it was thy presence only that persuaded, 
animated, conquered me ; to thy fair lofty soul 
I willingly give place. My friend too I honor 
on the same principle ; the description of his 
life is a perpetual seeking without finding ; not 
empty seeking, but wondrous generous seeking ; 
he fancies others may give him what can pro- 
ceed from himself alone. So, love, the clear- 
ness of my vision has not injured me, on this 
occasion, more than others : I know my hus- 
band better than he knows himself, and I value 
him the more. I see him, yet I see not over 
him : all my skill will not enable me to judge 
of what he can accomplish. When I think of 
him, his image always blends itself with thine : 
I know not how I have deserved to belong to 
two such persons. But I will deserve it, by 
endeavoring to do my duty, by fulfilling what 
is looked for from me.” 


“If I recoiled! Lothario? Vividly and 
daily. In the company which in thought sur- 
rounds me, I cannot want him for a moment. 
O, what a pity for this noble character, related 
by an error of his youth to me, that nature has 
related him to thee ! A being such as thou, 
in truth, were worthier of him than I. To 
thee I could, I would surrender him. Let us 
be to him all we can, till he find a proper wife; 
and then too let us be, let us abide together.” 


“But what shall we say to our friends?” 
began Natalia.— “Your brother does not know 


of it ?”— “ Not a hint ; your people know as 
little : we women have, on this occasion, 
managed the affair ourselves. Lydia had put 
some whims into Theresa’s head concerning 
Jarno and the abbe. There are certain plans 
and secret combinations, with the general 
scheme of which I am acquainted, and into 
which I never thought of penetrating further. 
With regard to these, Theresa has, through 
Lydia, taken up some shadow of suspicion : 
so in this decisive step she would not suffer any 
one but me to influence her. With my brother 
it had been already settled, that they should 
merely announce their marriages to one an- 
other, not giving or asking counsel on the 
subjedl.” 

Natalia wrote a letter to her brother ; she 
invited Wilhelm to subjoin a word or two, 
Theresa having so desired it. They were just 
about to seal, when Jarno unexpectedly sent 
up his name. His reception was of course as 
kind as possible : he wore a sportful merry air ; 
he could not long forbear to tell his errand. 
“I am come,” said he, “ to give you very cu- 
rious and very pleasing tidings : they concern 
Theresa. You have often blamed us, fair 
Natalia, for troubling our heads about so many 
things; but now you see how good it is to. have 
one’s spies in every place. Guess, and let us 
see your skill for once !” 

The self-complacency with which he spoke 
these words, the roguish mien with which he 
looked at Wilhelm and Natalia, persuaded 
both of them that he had found their secret. 
Natalia answered smiling : “We are far more 
skilful than you think: before we even heard 
your riddle we had put the answer to it down 
in black and white.” 

With these words she handed him the letter 
to Lothario ; satisfied at having met, in this 
way, the little triumph and surprise he had 
meant for them. Jarno took the sheet with 
some astonishment: ran it quickly over; 
started ; let it drop from his hands, and stared 
at both his friends with an expression of amaze- 
ment, nay, of fright, which on his countenance 
was rare. He spoke no word. 

Wilhelm and Natalia were not a little struck ; 
Jarno stepped up and down the room. “ What 
shall I say?” cried he : “Or shall I say it at 
all ? But it must come out ; the perplexity is 
not to be avoided. So secret for secret; sur- 
prise against surprise 1 Theresa is not the 
daughter of her reputed mother ! The hin- 
drance is removed : I came to ask you to pre- 
pare her for a marriage with Lothario.” 




Jarno saw the shock which he had given his 
friends ; they cast their eyes upon the ground. 
“The present case/’ said he, “is one of those 
which are worse to bear in company. What 
each has to consider in it, he considers best in 
solitude: I at least require an hour of leave.” 
He hastened to the garden ; Wilhelm followed 
him mechanically, yet without approaching 
near. 

At the end of an hour, they were again 
assembled. Wilhelm opened the conversation : 
‘ ‘ Formerly, ’ ’ said he, 4 ‘ while I was living with- 
out plan or objedl, in a state of carelessness, 
or I may say of levity, friendship, love, affec- 
tion, trust came towards me with open arms, 
they pressed themselves upon me ; but now 
when I am serious, destiny appears to take an- 
other course with me. This resolution, of 
soliciting Theresa’s hand, is probably the first 
that has proceeded altogether from myself. I 
laid my plan considerately ; my reason fully 
joined in it; by the consent of that noble 
maiden all my hopes were crowned. But now 
the strangest fate puts back my outstretched 
hand; Theresa reaches hers to me, but from 
afar, as in a dream ; I cannot grasp it ; and 
the lovely image leaves me forever. So fare 


thee well, thou lovely image ! and all ye images 
of richest happiness that gathered round it !” 

He was silent for a moment, looking out be- 
fore him. Jarno was about to speak. “Let 
me have another word,” cried Wilhelm, “for 
the lot is drawing, which is to decide the destiny 
of all my life. At this moment I am aided 
and confirmed by the impression which Lo- 
thario’s presence made upon me at the first 
glance, and which has ever since continued 
with me. That man well merits every sort of 
friendship and affedlion ; and without sacrifices 
friendship cannot be imagined. For his sake, 
it was easy for me to delude a hapless girl ; for 
his sake it shall be possible for me to give away 
the worthiest bride. Return, relate the strange 
occurrence to him, and tell him what I am 
prepared for.” 

“In emergencies like this,” said Jarno, “I 
hold that everything is done, if one do nothing 
rashly. Let us take no step till Lothario has 
agreed to it. I will go to him : wait patiently 
for my return, or for his letter.” 

He rode away ; and left his friends in great 
disquiet. They had time to reconsider these 
events, to think of them maturely. It now 
first occurred to them, that they had taken 
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Jarno’ s statement simply by itself, and without 
inquiring into any of the circumstances. Wil- 
helm was not altogether free from doubts : but 
next day, their astonishment, nay, their be- 
wilderment, arose still higher, when a mes- 
senger arriving from Theresa brought the 
following letter to Natalia : 

“ Strange as it may seem, after all the letters 
I have sent, I am obliged to send another, 
begging that thou wouldst dispatch my bride- 
groom to me instantly. He shall be my hus- 
band, what plans soever they may lay to rob 
me of him. Give him the enclosed letter; 
only not before witnesses, whoever they may 
be !” 

The enclosed letter was as follows: “What 
opinion will you form of your Theresa, when 
you see her all at once insisting passionately 
on a union which calm reason alone appared 
to have appointed ? Let nothing hinder you 
from setting out the moment you have read this 
letter. . Come, my dear, dear friend ; now 
three times dearer since they are attempting 
to deprive me of you.” 

“ What is to be done?” cried Wilhelm, after 
he had read the letter. 

“ In no case that I remember,” said Natalia, 
after some reflection, “have my heart and 
judgment been so dumb as in the present one : 
what to do or to advise I know not.” 

“ Can it be,” cried Wilhelm vehemently, 
“ that Lothario does not know of it; or if he 
does, that he is but like us, the sport of hidden 
plans ? Has Jarno, when he saw our letter, 
devised that fable on the spot? Would he 
have told us something different, if we had not 
been so precipitate ? What can they mean ? 
What intentions can they have ? What plan 
can Theresa mean ? Yes, it must be owned, 
Lothario is begirt with secret influences and 
combinations: I myself have found that they 
are adlive, that they take a certain charge of 
the proceedings, of the destiny of several peo- 
ple, and contrive to guide them. The ulterior 
objects of these mysteries I know not ; but 
their nearest purpose, that of snatching my 
Theresa from me, I perceive but too distinctly. 
On the one hand, this prospect of Lothario’s 
happiness which they exhibit to me may be 
but a hollow show ; on the other hand, I see 
my dear, my honored bride inviting me to her 
affection. What shall I do ? What shall I 
forbear?” 

“A little patience,” said Natalia; “a little 
time for thought ! In these singular perplexi- 
ties, I know but this, that what can never be 


recalled should not be done in haste. To a 
fable, to an artful plan we have steadfastness 
and prudence to oppose : whether Jarno has 
been speaking true or false must soon appear. 
If my brother has actually hopes of a connec- 
tion with Theresa, it were hard to cut him off 
forever from that prospect, at the moment 
when it seems so kindly inviting him. Let us 
wait at least till we discover whether he him- 
self knows anything of it, whether he believes 
and hopes.” 

These prudent counsels were confirmed by 
a letter from Lothario. “Ido not send Jarno,” 
he wrote: “aline from my hand is more to 
thee than the minutest narrative in the mouth 
of a messenger. I am certain, Theresa is not 
the daughter of her reputed mother: and I 
cannot renounce hope of being hers, till she 
too is persuaded, and can then decide between 
my friend and me with calm consideration. 
Let him not leave thee, I entreat it ! The 
happiness, the life of a brother is at stake. I 
promise thee, this uncertainty shall not be 
long.” 

“You see how the matter stands,” said she 
to Wilhelm with a friendly air; “give me 
your' word of honor that you will not leave the 
house ! ’ ’ 

“I give it!” cried he, stretching out his 
hand ; “I will not leave this house against your 
will. I thank Heaven, and my better genius, 
that on this occasion I am led, and led by 
you.” 

Natalia wrote Theresa an account of every- 
thing; declaring that she would not let her 
friend away. She sent Lothario’s letter also. 

Theresa answered : “I wonder not a little 
that Lothario is himself convinced : to his 
sister he would not feign to this extent. I am 
vexed, greatly vexed. It is better that I say 
no more. But I will come to thee, so soon as 
I have got poor Lydia settled : they are treat- 
ing her cruelly. I fear we are all betrayed, 
and shall be so betrayed that we shall never 
reach the truth. If my friend were of my 
opinion, he would give thee the slip after all, 
and throw himself into the arms of his Theresa, 
whom none shall take away from him. But I, 
as 1 dread, shall lose him, and not regain 
Lothario. From the latter they are taking 
Lydia, by showing him afar off the prospect 8 
of obtaining me. I will say no more : the en- 
tanglement will grow still deeper. Whether, 
in the meantime, these beautiful relations to 
each other may not be so pushed aside, so un- 
dermined and broken down, that when the 
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darkness passes off the mischief shall no longer 
admit of remedy, time will show. If my friend 
do not tear himself away, in a few days I my- 
self will come and seek him out beside thee, and 
hold him fast. Thou marvellest how this passion 
can have gained the mastery of thy Theresa. 
It is no passion, but convidlion ; it is a belief 
that since Lothario can never be mine, this 
new friend will make me happy. Tell him so,, 
in the name of the little boy that sat with him 
underneath the oak, and thanked him for his 
sympathy. Tell him in the name of Theresa, 
who met his offers with a hearty openness. My 


She stopped ; Wilhelm took her hand, and 
cried : “ O continue ! This is the time for a 
true mutual disclosure of our thoughts: it 
never was more necessary for us to be well 
acquainted with each other.” 

“Yes, my friend!” said she, smiling, with 
her quiet, soft, indescribable dignity; “per- 
haps it is not out of season, if I tell you that 
the whole of what so many books, of what the 
world holds up to us and names love, has al- 
ways seemed to me a fable.” 

“You have never loved?” cried Wilhelm. 

“ Never, or always !” said Natalia. 




first dream of living with Lothario has wan- 
dered far away from my soul; the dream of 
living with my other friend is yet wholly pres- 
ent to me. Do they hold me so light, as to 
think that it were easy to exchange the former 
with the latter ? ’ ’ 

“I depend on you,” said Natalia to Wil- 
helm, handing him the letter: “ you will not 
leave me. Consider that the comfort of my 
life is in your hands. My being is so inti- 
mately bound and interwoven with my bro- 
ther’s, that he feels no sorrow which I do not 
feel, no joy which does not likewise gladden 
me. Nay, I may truly say, through him alone 
I have experienced that the heart can be 
affedled and exalted ; that in the world there 
may be joy, love and an emotion which con- 
tents the soul beyond its utmost want.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

During this conversation, they kept walk- 
ing. up and down the garden, and Natalia 
gathered various flowers of singular forms, 
entirely unknown to Wilhelm, who began to 
ask their names, and occupy himself about 
them. 

“You know not,” said Natalia, “for whom 
I have been plucking these ? I intend them 
for my uncle, whom we are to visit. The sun 
is shining even now so bright on the Hall of 
the Past, I must lead you in, this moment; 
and I never go to it without a few of the 
flowers, which my uncle liked particularly, in 
my hand. He was a peculiar man, susceptible 
of very strange impressions. For certain 
plants and animals, for certain neighborhoods 






and persons, nay, for certain sorts of minerals, 
he had an especial love, which he was rarely 
able to explain. * Had I not,’ he would often 
say, ‘ from youth withstood myself, and striven 
to form my judgment upon wide and general 
principles, I had been the narrowest and most 
intolerable person living. For nothing can be 
more intolerable than circumscribed peculiar- 
ity, in one from whom a pure and suitable 
activity might be required.’ And yet he was 
obliged to confess, that life and breath would 
almost leave him, if he did not now and then 
indulge himself, not from time to time allow 
himself a brief and passionate enjoyment of 
what he could not always praise and justify. 
‘It is not my fault,’ said he, ‘ if I have not 
brought my inclinations and my reason into 
perfedt harmony.’ On such occasions he 
would joke with me, and say: ‘ Natalia may 
be looked upon as happy while she lives: her 
nature asks nothing which the world does not 
wish and use.’ ” 

So speaking, they arrived again at the house. 
Natalia led him through a spacious passage, to 
a door, before which lay two granite sphinxes. 
The door itself was in the Egyptian fashion, 
somewhat narrower above than below ; and its 
brazen leaves prepared one for a serious or 
even a gloomy feeling. Wilhelm was in con- 
sequence agreeably surprised, when his expec- 
tation issued in a sentiment of pure cheerful 
serenity, as he entered a hall, where art and 
life took away all recolle&ion of death and the 
grave. In the walls all round, a series of pro- 
portionable arches had been hollowed out, 
and large sarcophaguses stood in them : among 
the pillars in the intervals between them, 
smaller openings might be seen, adorned with 
urns and similar vessels. The remaining spaces 
of the walls and vaulted roof were regularly 
divided ; and between bright and variegated 
borders, within garlands and other ornaments, 
a multitude of cheerful and significant figures 
had been painted, upon grounds of different 
sizes. The body of the edifice was covered 
with that fine yellow marble, which passes into 
reddish ; clear- blue stripes of a chemical sub- 
stance happily imitating lapis-lazuli, while they 
satisfied the eye with contrast, gave unity and 
combination to the whole. All this pomp and 
decoration showed itself in the chastest archi- 
tectural forms : and thus every one who entered 
felt as if exalted above himself, while the. co- 
operating products of art, for the first time, 
taught him what man is and what he may be- 
come. 

4-^87 


Opposite the door, on a stately sarcophagus, 
lay a marble figure of a noble-looking man, 
reclined upon a pillow. He held a roll before 
him; and seemed to look at it with still atten- 
tion. It was placed so that you could read 
with ease the words which stood there : Think 
of living . 

Natalia took away a withered bunch of 
flowers, and laid the fresh one down before the 
figure of her uncle. For it was her uncle 
whom the marble represented : Wilhelm thought 
he recognized the features of the venerable 
gentleman, whom he had seen, when lying 
wounded in the green of the forest. “Here 
he and I passed many an hour,” said Natalia, 
“while the hg.ll was getting ready. In his 
latter years, he had gathered several skilful 
artists round him; and his chief delight was 
to invent or superintend the drawings and car- 
toons for these pictures.” 

Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with look- 
ing at the objeCts which surrounded him. 
“What a life,” exclaimed he, “in this Hall 
of the Past! One might with equal justice 
name it the Hall of the Present and the Fu- 
ture. Such all were, such all will be. Theie 
is nothing transitory but the individual who 
looks at and enjoys it. Here, this figure of 
the mother pressing her infant to her bosom 
will survive many generations of happy mothers. 
Centuries hence, perhaps some father will 
take pleasure in contemplating this bearded 
man, who has laid aside his seriousness, and 
is playing with his son. Thus shamefaced will 
the bride sit for ages, and amid her silent 
wishes, need that she be comforted, that she 
be spoken to ; thus impatient will the bride- 
groom listen on the threshold whether he may 
enter.” 

The figures Wilhelm was surveying with such 
rapture were of almost boundless number and 
variety. From the first jocund impulse of the 
child, merely to employ its every limb in sport, 
up to the peaceful sequestered earnestness of 
the sage, you might, in fair and living order, 
see delineated howman possesses no capacity 
or tendency without employing and enjoying 
it. From the first soft conscious feeling, when 
the maiden lingers in pulling up her pitcher, 
and looks with satisfaHion at her image in the 
clear fountain, to those high solemnities when 
kings and nations invoke the gods at the altar 
to witness their alliances, all was depicted, all 
was forcible and full of meaning. 

It was a world, it was a heaven, that in this 
abode surrounded the spectator ; and beside 
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the thoughts which those polished forms sug- 
gested, beside the feelings they awoke, there 
still seemed something further to be present, 
something by which the whole man felt him- 
self laid hold of. Wilhelm too observed this, 
though unable to account for it. “What is 
this,” exclaimed he, “which, independently 
of all signification, without any sympathy that 
human incidents and fortunes may inspire us 
with, adts on me so strongly and so gracefully ? 
It speaks to me from the whole, it speaks from 
every part; though I have not fully under- 
stood the former, though I do not specially 
apply the latter to myself! What enchant- 
ment breathes from these surfaces, these lines, 
these heights and breadths, these masses and 
colors ! What is it that makes these figures so 
delightful, even when slightly viewed, and 
merely in the light of decorations? Yes, I 
feel it : one might tarry here, might rest, might 
view the whole, and be happy; and yet feel 
and think something altogether different from 
aught that stood before his eyes.” 


And certainly if we were able to describe 
how happily the whole was subdivided, how 
everything determined by its place, by combi- 
nation or by contrast, by uniformity or by va- 
riety, appeared exactly as it should have done, 
producing an effedt as perfedt as distindl, we 
should transport the reader to a scene from 
which he would not be in haste to stir. 

Four large marble candelabra rose in the 
corners of the hall ; four smaller ones were in 
the midst of it, around a very beautifully 
worked sarcophagus, which, judging from its 
size, might once have held a young person of 
middle stature. 

Natalia paused beside this monument ; she 
laid her hand upon it as she said : “My worthy 
uncle had a great attachment to this fine an- 
tique. ‘ It is not/ he would often say, / the 
first blossoms alone that drop ; such you can 
keep above in these little spaces; but fruits 
also, which, hanging on their twigs, long give 
us the fairest hope, whilst a secret worm is 
preparing their too early ripeness, and their 
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quick decay.’ I fear/’ continued she, “his 
words have been prophetic of that dear little 
girl, who seems withdrawing gradually from 
our cares, and bending to this peaceful dwell- 
ing.” 

As they were about to go, Natalia stopped 
and said: “There is something still which 
merits your attention. Observe these half- 
round openings aloft on both sides. Here the 
choir can stand concealed while singing ; 
these iron ornaments below the cornice serve, 
for fastening on the tapestry, which, by order 
of my uncle, must be hung round at every 
burial. Music, particularly song, was a pleas- 
ure he could not live without : and it was one 
of his peculiarities that he wished the singer 
not to be in view. ‘ In this respedt,’ he would 
say, f they spoil us at the theatre ; the music 
there is, as it were, subservient to the eye ; 
it accompanies movements, not emotions. In 
oratorios and concerts the form of the musi- 
cian constantly disturbs us: true music is 
intended for the ear alone ; a fine voice is the 
most universal thing that can be figured ; and 
while the narrow individual that uses it pres- 
ents himself before the eye, he cannot fail to 
trouble the effedt of that pure universality. 
The person whom I am to speak with, I must 
see, because it is a solitary man, whose form 
and character gives worth or worthlessness to 
what he says : but, on the other hand, who- 
ever sings to me must be invisible; his form 
must not confuse me, or corrupt my judgment. 
Here, it is but one human organ speaking to 
another ; it is not spirit speaking to spirit, not 
a thousandfold world to the eye, not a heaven 
to the man.’ On- the same principles, in re- 
spedl of instrumental music, he required that 
the orchestra should as much as possible be 
hid ; because by the mechanical exertions, by 
the mean and awkward gestures of the per- 
formers, our feelings are so much dispersed 
and perplexed. Accordingly he always used 
to shut his eyes while hearing music ; thereby 
to concentrate his whole being on the single 
pure enjoyment of the ear.” 

They were about to leave the hall, when 
they heard the children running hastily along 
the passage, and Felix crying : “ No, I ! No, I!” 

Mignon rushed in at the open door : she was 
foremost, but out of breath, and could not 
speak a word. Felix, still at some distance, 
shouted out: “Mamma Theresa is come!” 
The children had run a race, as it seemed, to 
bring the news. Mignon was lying in Natalia’s 
arms, her heart was beating fiercely. 


“ Naughty child,” said Natalia; “ art thou 
not forbidden violent motions ? See how thy 
heart is beating ! ’ ’ 

“Let it break,” said Mignon with a deep 
sigh: “it has beat too long.” 

They had scarcely composed themselves 
from this surprise, this sort of consternation, 
when Theresa entered. She flew to Natalia; 
clasped her and Mignon in her arms. Then 
turning round to Wilhelm, she looked at him 
with her clear eyes, and said: “Well, my 
friend, how is it with you ? You have not let 
them cheat you?” He made a step towards 
her ; she sprang to him, and hung upon his 
neck. “ O my Theresa !” cried he. 

“My friend, my love, my husband ! Yes, 
forever thine!” cried she, amid the warmest 
kisses. 

Felix pulled her by the gown, and cried : 
“Mamma Theresa, I am here too!” Natalia 
stood, and looked before her : Mignon on a 
sudden clapped her left hand on her heart; 
and, stretching out the right arm violently, fell 
with a shriek at Natalia’s feet, as dead. 

' The fright was great: no motion of the 
heart or pulse was to be traced. Wilhelm 
took her on his arm, and hastily carried her 
away ; the body hung lax over his shoulders. 
The presence of the dodtor was of small avail : 
he and the young surgeon, whom we know 
already, strove in vain. The dear little crea- 
ture could not be recalled to life. 

Natalia beckoned to Theresa: the latter 
took her friend by the hand and led him from 
the room. He was dumb, not uttering a 
word ; he durst not meet her eyes. He sat 
down with her upon the sofa, where he had 
first found Natalia. He thought with great 
rapidity along a series of fateful incidents, or 
rather he did not think, but let his soul be 
worked on by the thoughts which would not 
leave it. There are moments in life when 
past events, like winged shuttles, dart to and 
fro before us, and by their incessant move- 
ments weave a web, which we ourselves, in a 
greater or less degree, have spun and put upon 
the loom. “ My friend, my love !” said The- 
resa, breaking silence, as she took him by the 
hand: “Let us stand together firmly in this 
hour, as we perhaps shall often have to do in 
similar hours. These are occurrences, which 
it takes two united hearts to suffer. Think, 
my friend, feel that thou art not a^one; show 
that thou lovest thy Theresa by imparting thy 
sorrows to her!” She embraced him, and 
drew him softly to her bosom : he clasped 
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her in his arms and pressed her strongly 
towards him. “The poor child,” cried he, 

used m mournful moments to seek shelter 
and protection in my unstable bosom : let 
the stability of thine assist me in this heavy 
hour. They held each other fast; he felt 
her heart beat against his breast; but in his 
spirit all was desolate and void; only the fig- 
ures of Mignon and Natalia flitted like shadows 
across the waste of his imagination. 

Natalia entered. “ Give us thy blessing !” 
cried Theresa: “ Let us, in this melancholy 
moment, be united before thee!” Wilhelm 
had hid his face upon Theresa’s neck : he was 
so far relieved that he could weep. He did not 
hear Natalia come ; he did not see her; but 
at the sound of her voice his tears redoubled. 

What God has joined I will not part,” she 
answered, smiling; “but to unite you is. not 
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ill my power ; nor am I gratified to see that 
sorrow and sympathy seem altogether to have 
banished from your hearts the recollection of 
my brother.” At these words Wilhelm started 
trorn 1 heresa’s arms. “Whither are you 
S°J n /, ? , cned the ladies. “Let me seethe 
child, said he, “ whom I have killed ! Mis- 
fortune when we look upon it with our eyes is 
smaller than when our imagination sinks the 
evil down into the recesses of the soul Let 
us view the departed angel ! Her serene coun- 
tenance will say to us that it is well with her. ” 
As his friends could not restrain the agitated 
youth, they followed him; but the worthy 
doctor with the surgebn met them, and pre- 
vented them from coming near the dead. 

Keep away from this mournful object,” said 
he; “and allow me, so far as I am able, to 
give some continuance to these remains. On 
this dear and singular being I will now dis- 
p ay the beautiful art not only of embalming 
bodies but of retaining in them a look of life. 
As I foresaw her death, the preparations are 
already made; with these helps I shall un- 
doubtedly succeed. Give me but a few days, 
and ask not to see the child again till I have 
brought her to the Hall of the Past.” 

The young surgeon had in his hands that 
well-known case of instruments. “From 
whom can he have got it?” Wilhelm asked 
the doCtor. “I know it very well,” replied 
Natalia: “he has it from his father, who 
dressed your wounds when we found you in 
the forest.” 7 

“Then I have not. been mistaken ! I recog- 
mzed the band at once!” cried Wilhelm. 

O get it for me ! It was this that first gave 
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m. y hmt of my unknown benefactress. 
What weal and woe will such a thing survive 1 
Bes lde how many sorrows has this band alread^ 
been, and its threads still hold together ! How 

andTs ' :nS1 i ' S kSt moments has k witnessed, 
and. its colors are not yet faded ! It was near 

me in one of the fairest hours of my existence 
when I lay wounded on the ground, and your 
elpful foim appeared before me, and the child 
w om we are now lamenting sat with its bloody 

life r ,bUSled WU l the tenderest care t0 save my 

It was not long that our friends could con- 
verse about this sad occurrence ; that Theresa 
could inquire about the child, and the proba- 
ble cause of its unexpected death : for stran- 
gers were announced ; who, on making their 
appearance, proved to be well-known stran- 
gers Lothario, Jarno and the abbe entered. 
Natalia met her brother: among the rest 
there was a momentary silence. Theresa’ 
smiling °n Lothario, said: “You scarcely 
expected to find me here ; of course, it would 
not have been advisable that we should visit 
one another at the present time: however, 
after such an absence, take my cordial wel- 
come.” 

(i Lot:hario took her hand, and answered : 

,, are , t0 s F ffer and renounce, it may as 
well take place m the presence of the obieCt 
whom we love and wish for. I desire no in- 
fluence on your determination ; my confidence 
in your heart, m your understanding and clear 
sense, is still so great, that I willingly commit 

friend U ” dlSP ° Sal ” y ^ and that of my 
The conversation turned immediately to 
general, nay, we may say, to trivial topics, 
lhe company soon separated into single pairs, 
for walking. Natalia was with her brother; 
Theresa with the abbe ; our friend was left 
with jarno m the castle. 

The appearance of the guests at the moment 
when a heavy sorrow was oppressing Wilhelm, 
had instead of dissipating his attention, irri- 
tated him and made him worse : he was fret- 
ful and suspicious, and unable or uncareful to 
conceal it, when Jarno questioned him about 
his sulky silence. “ What is the use of saying 
more. . cried Wilhelgs. “ Lothario with his 
helpers is come : and it were strange if those 
mysterious watchmen of the tower, who are 
constantly so busy, did not now exert their 
influence on us, to effedl T know not what 
strange purpose. So far as I have known 
these saintly gentlemen, it seems to be in 


every case their laudable endeavor to separate 
the united, and to unite the separated. What 
sort of web their weaving will produce, may 
probably to unholy eyes, be forever a riddle. . 

“ You are cross and bitter,’ said the other , 

« < that is as it should be. Would you get into 
a proper passion, it were still better. 

“That too might come about, said W : 
helm' “I fear much some of you are in tire 
mind' to load my patience, natural and ac- 
nuired, beyond what it will bear. 

“In the meantime,” said the other, i 
we see what is to be the issue of the matter, 1 
could like to tell you somewhat of the tower, 
which you appear to view with such mistrus . 

“It stands- with you, said Wilhel , 

“ whether you will risk your eloquence on an 
attention so distraded. My mind is so en- 
gaged at present, that I know not whether .1 
can take a proper interest in these very digni- 
fied adventures.” ,, 

“ Your pleasing humor shall not hinder me, 
said Jarno, “from explaining this affair to 
you. You reckon me a clever fellow ; I want 
to make you reckon me an honest one ; and 
what is more, on this occasion I am bidden 
sneak.”— “I could wish,” said Wilhelm, 
“that you did it of yourself, and with an hon- 
est purpose to inform me ; but as I cannot hear 
without suspicion, wherefore should I hear at 
a ll?”_“If I have nothing better to do, 
said Jarno, “ than tell you stories, you too 
have time to listen to me ; and to this you may 
perhaps feel more inclined, when I assure you, 
that all you saw in the tower was but the relics of 
a youthful undertaking, in regard to which the 
greater part of the initiated were once m .deep 
earnest,, though all of them now view it with 

a So, with these pompous signs and words, 
you do but mock?” cried Wilhelm. “ With a 
solemn air you lead us to a place inspiring rev- 
erence by its asped ; you make the Stranges 
visions pass before us; you give us rolls full oi 
glorious mystic apophthegms, of which m 
truth we understand but little ; you disclose 
to us, that hitherto we have been pupils ; you 
solemnly pronounce us freeg and we are jus 
as wise as we were.”-” Have = you not the 
parchment by you?” said the other. It con 
tains a deal of sense: those general apop - 
thegrns were not picked up at random , thoug 
they seem obscure and empty to a man with- 
out 7 experiences to recoiled while reading 
them But give me the Indenture as we call 
h, if 'it is at hand.” — ” Quite at hand,” cried 


Wilhelm ; “ such an amulet well merits being 
worn upon one’s breast.”-” Well ” said 
Tamo, smiling, ” who knows whether the con 
tents of it may not one day find place m your 

head and heart ?” , 

He opened the Roll, and glanced over the 
first half of it. “This,” said he, ” regards 
the cultivation of our gifts for art and science , 
of which let others speak : the second treats 
of life ; here I am more at home. . 

He then began to read passages, speaking 
between whiles, and conne&mg them with his 
remarks and narrative. ” The taste of youth 
for secrecy, for ceremonies, for imposing words, 
is extraordinary; and frequently bespeaks a cer- 
tain depth of charader. In those years, we wish 
to feel our whole nature seized and moved, 
even though it be but vaguely and darkly. 
The youth who happens to have lofty aspira- 
tions and forecastings, thinks that secrets yield 
him much, that he must depend much on 
secrets, and effed much by means of them. 

It was with such views that the abbe favored 
a certain society of young men ; partly accord- 
ing to his principle of aiding every tendency 
of nature, partly out of habit and inclination ; 
for in former times he had himself been joined 
to an association, which appears to have ac- 
complished many things in secret. For this 
business I was least of all adapted,. wa 
older than the rest ; from youth I had though 
clearly; I wished in all things nothing more than 
clearness ; I felt no interest in men, but to 
know th^m as they were. With the same 
taste I gradually infeded all the best of our 
associates ; and this circumstance had almost 
given a false diredion to our plan of culture. 
For we now began to look at nothing but the 
errors and the narrowness of others, and to 
think ourselves a set of highly-gifted person- 
ages. Here the abbe came to our assistance . 
he taught us, that we never should msped the 
condud of men, unless we at the same time 
took an interest m improving it; and that 
through adion only could we ever be m a 
condition to insped and watch ourselves. 
He advised us, however, to retain the primary 
forms of the society : hence there was still a 
sort of law in our proceedings ; the first mys- 
tic impressions might be traced m the consti- 
tution of the whole. At length, as by a prac- 
tical similitude, it took the form of a corporate 
trade, whose business was the arts, ttence 
came the names of apprentices, assistants, and 
masters. We wished to see with our own eyes, 
and to form for ourselves a special record ot 
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Wilhelm Afeister’ s Apprenticeship. 



our own experience in the world. Hence 
those numerous confessions, which in part we 
ourselves wrote, in part made others write; 
and out of which the several Apprenticeships 
were afterwards compiled. The formation of 
his character is not the chief concern with 
every man. Many merely wish to find a sort 
of recipe for comfort, diredtions for acquiring 
riches, or whatever good they aim at. All 
such, when they would not be instructed in 
their proper duties, we were wont to mystify, 
to treat with juggleries and every sort of hocus- 
pocus, and at length to shove aside. We 
advanced none to the rank of masters, but 
such as clearly felt and recognized the purpose 
they were born for, and had got enough of 
practice to proceed along their way with a 
certain cheerfulness and ease.” 

“In my case, then,” cried Wilhelm, “your 
ceremony has been very premature ; for since 
the day when you pronounced me free, what 
I can, will, or shall do, has been more unknown 
to me than ever.” — “We are not to blame 
for this perplexity; perhaps good fortune will 
deliver us. In the meantime listen : ‘ He in 
whom there is much to be developed will be 
later in acquiring true perceptions of himself 
and of the world. There are few who at once 
have thought and the capacity of adtion. 
Thought expands, but lames; Adtion animates, 
but narrows.’ ” 

“I beg of you,” cried Wilhelm, “not to 
read me any more of that surprising stuff. 
These phrases have sufficiently confused me 
before.” — “ I will stick by my story, then,” 
said Jarno, half rolling up the parchment, into 
which, however, he kept casting frequent 
glances. “I myself have been of less service 
to the cause of our society and of my fellow- 
men than any other member. I am but a bad 
schoolmaster; I cannot bear to look on peo- 
ple making awkward trials ; when I see a per- 
son wandering from his path, I feel constrained 
to call to him, although it were a night-walker 
going straight to break his neck. On this 
point, I had a continual struggle with the abbe, 
who maintains that error can never be cured 
except by erring. About you, too, we often 
argued. He had taken an especial liking to 
you ; and it is saying something to have 
caught so much of his attention. For me, 
you must admit, that every time we met, I 
told you just the naked truth.”— “ Certainly, 
you spared, me very little,” said the other, 
“and I think you still continue faithful to 
your principles.”— “ What is the use of spar- 


mg,” answered Jarno, “when a young man 
of many good endowments is taking a quite 
false direction?” — “Pardon me,” said Wil- 
helm, “you have rigorously enough denied 
me any talent on the stage; I confess to you, 
that though I have entirely renounced the art’ 
I cannot think myself entirely incapable.”— 
“And with me,” said Jarno, “ it is well enough 
decided, that a person who can only play him- 
self is no player. Whoever cannot change 
himself, in temper and in form, into many 
forms, does not deserve the name. Thus you 
for example, adled Hamlet and some other 
characters extremely well ; because in these, 
form, your disposition and the temper of 
the moment suited. For an amateur theatre, 
for any one who saw no other way before him, 
this would perhaps have answered well enough! 
But,” continued Jarno, looking on the roll, 
“ ‘ we should guard against a talent which we 
cannot hope to practise in perfection. Im- 
prove it as we may, we shall always in the end, 
when the merit of the master has become 
apparent to us, painfully lament the loss of 
time and strength devoted to such botching ’ ” 
“Do not read!” cried Wilhelm: “I en- 
treat you earnestly; speak on, tell, inform 
me ! So the abbe aided me in Hamlet • he 
provided me. a ghost ?”— “ Yes ; for he 
asserted that it was the only way of curing 
you, if you were curable.” — “And on this 
account he left the veil, and bade me fly ?”— 
“Yes, he hoped that having fairly afled Ham- 
let, your desire of adling would be satiated, 
fie maintained that you would never go upon 
the stage again : I believed the contrary, and I 
was right.. We argued on the subject, that 

very evening when the play was over.” 

“You saw me a<ft, then ?’ “ I did indeed. ’ 

“And who was it that played the ghost?”— 
“That I cannot tell you; either the abbe or 
his. twin, brother; but I think the latter, for 
fie is a little taller.” — “You have secrets from 
each other, then?”. — “Friends may and must 
have secrets from each other; but they are 
not secrets to each other. ’ ’ 

“ The very thought of that perplexity per- 
plexes me. Let me understand the man, to 
whom I owe so many thanks as well as such 
reproaches.” 

“What gives him such a value in our esti- 
mation,” answered Jarno, “what in some 
degree secures him the dominion over all of 
us, is the free sharp eye that nature has be- 
stowed on him for all the powers which dwell 
m uian, and are susceptible of cultivation, each 
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according to its kind. Most men, even the 
most accomplished, are but limited : each 
prizes certain properties in others and himself ; 
these alone he favors, these alone will he have 
cultivated. Diredlly the reverse is the proce- 
dure of our abbe : for every gift he has a 
feeling ; every gift he delights to recognize and 
forward. But I must look into my roll again ! 
' It is all men that make up mankind ; all 
powers taken together that make up the world. 
These are frequently at variance : and, as they 
endeavor to destroy each ohter, nature holds 
them together, and again produces them. 


yet not in one, but in . many. Every gift is 
valuable, and ought to be unfolded. When one 
encourages the beautiful alone, and another en- 
courages the useful alone, it takes them both 
to form a man. The useful encourages itself ; 
for the multitude produce it, and no one can 
dispense with it: the beautiful must be 
encouraged; fpr few can set it forth, and 
many need it.” 

“Hold! hold!” cried Wilhelm: “I have 
read it all.” — " Yet a line or two!” said 
Jarno : " Here is our worthy abbe to a hairs- 
breadth: 'One power rules another; none 



From the first animal tendency to handicraft 
attempts up to the highest practising of in- 
tellectual art ; from the inarticulate Growings 
of the happy infant up to the polished utter- 
ance of the orator and singer ; from the first 
bickerings of boys up to the vast equipments 
by which countries are conquered and re- 
tained ; from the slightest kindliness and the 
most transitory love up to the fiercest passion 
and the most earnest covenant ; from the 
merest perception of sensible presence up to 
the faintest presentiments and hopes of the 
remotest spiritual future; all this and much 
more also lies in man, and must be cultivated : 


can cultivate another: in each endowment, 
and not elsewhere, lies the force which must 
complete it : this many people do not under- 
stand, who yet attempt to teach and influ- 
enced ” — " I too do not understand it,” 
answered Wilhelm.-— "You will often hear the 
abbe preach on this text; and, therefore, 'Let 
us merely keep a clear and steady eye on what 
is in ourselves ; on what endowments of our 
own we mean to cultivate; let us be just to 
others ; for we ourselves are only to be valued 
in so far as we can valued -"For Heaven's 
sake, no more of these wise saws ! I feel them 
to be but a sorry balsam for a wounded heart. 
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Tell me rather, with your cruel settledness, 
what you expeCt of me, how and in what man- 
ner you intend to sacrifice me.” — “ For every 
such suspicion, I assure you, you will after- 
wards beg our pardon. It is your affair to try 
and choose ; it is ours to aid you. A man is 
never happy till his vague striving has itself 
marked out its proper limitation. It is not to 
me that you must look, but to the abbe ; it is 
not of yourself that you must think, but of 
what surrounds you. Thus, for instance, learn 
to understand Lothario’s superiority ; how his 
quick and comprehensive vision is inseparably 
united with activity; how he constantly ad- 
vances ; how he expands his influence, and 
carries every one along with him. Wherever 
he may be, he bears a world about with him : 
his presence animates and kindles. Observe 
our good physician, on the other hand ! His 
nature seems to be direCtly the reverse. If the 
former only works upon the general whole, 
and at a distance, the latter turns his piercing 
eye upon the things that are beside him ; he 
rather furnishes the means for being adlive, 
than himself displays or stimulates activity. 
His conduCt is exadlly like the conduCt of a 
good domestic manager; he is busied silently, 
while he provides for each in his peculiar 
sphere ; his knowledge is a constant gathering 
and expending, a taking in and giving out on 
the small scale. Perhaps Lothario in a single 
day might overturn what the other had for 
years been employed in building up : but per- 
haps Lothario also might impart to others, in 
a moment, strength sufficient to restore a hun- 
dredfold what he had overturned.” — “It is 
but a sad employment,” answered Wilhelm, 
“to contemplate the sublime advantages of 
others, at a moment when we are at variance 
with ourselves. Such contemplations suit the 
man at ease; not him whom passion and un- 
certainty are agitating.” — “Peacefully and 
reasonably to contemplate is at no time hurt- 
ful,” answered Jarno : “and while we use our- 
selves to think of the advantages of others, 
our own mind comes insensibly to imitate 
them ; and every false adtivity, to which our 
fancy was alluring us, is then willingly aban- 
doned. Free your mind, if you can, from all 
suspicion and anxiety. Here comes the abbe : 
be courteous towards him, till you have learned 
still further what you owe him. The rogue ! 
there he goes between Natalia and Theresa; I 
could bet he is contriving something. As in 
general he likes to aCt the part of Destiny a 
little ; so he does not fail to show a taste for 


making matches when he finds an oppor- 
tunity.” 

Wilhelm, whose angry and fretful humor all 
the placid prudent words of Jarno had not 
bettered, thought his friend exceedingly in- 
delicate for mentioning marriage at a moment 
like the present ; he answered with a smile 
indeed, but a rather bitter one: “I thought 
the taste for making matches had been left to 
those that had a taste for one another.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The company had met again ; the conver- 
sation of our friends was necessarily inter- 
rupted. Ere long a courier was announced, 
as wishing to deliver with his own hand a let- 
ter to Lothario. The man was introduced : 
he had a vigorous sufficient look ; his livery 
was rich and handsome. Wilhelm thought he 
knew him : nor was he mistaken ; for it was 
the man whom he had sent to seek Philina and 
the fancied Mariana, and who never came 
back. Our friend was about to address him, 
when Lothario, who had read the letter, asked 
the courier with a serious, almost angry tone : 
“ What is your master’s name ? ” 

“Of all questions,” said the other with a 
prudent air, “this is the one which I am least 
prepared to answer. I hope the letter will 
communicate the necessary information : verb- 
ally I have been charged with nothing.” 

“Be it as it will,” replied Lothario with a 
smile; “since your master puts such trust in 
me as to indite a letter so exceedingly face- 
tious, he shall be welcome to us.” — “He will 
not keep you long waiting for him,” said the 
courier with a bow, and withdrew. 

“Do but hear the distraCled stupid mes- 
sage,” said Lothario, “ ‘As of all guests, Good 
Humor is believed to be the most agreeable 
wherever he appears, and as I always keep that 
gentleman beside me by way of travelling com- 
panion, I feel persuaded that the visit I intend 
to pay your noble lordship will not be taken 
ill ; on the contrary, I hope the whole of your 
illustrious family will witness my arrival with 
complete satisfaction ; and in due time also 
my departure ; being always, et cetera, Count 
of Snailfoot.’ ’ ’ 

“ ’Tis a new family,” said the abbe. 

“ A vicariat count, perhaps,” said Jarno. 

“ The secret is easy to unriddle,” said Nat- 
alia : “ I wager it is none but brother Fried- 
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rich, who has threatened us with a visit ever 
since my uncle’s death.” 

“Right! fair and skilful sister!” cried a 
voice from the nearest thicket; and immedi- 
ately a pleasant, cheerful youth stepped for- 
ward. Wilhelm could scarcely restrain a cry 
of wonder. “How?” exclaimed he: “Does 
our fair-haired knave, too, meet me here?” 
Friedrich looked attentively, and recognizing 
Wilhelm cried: “ In truth it would not have 
astonished me so much to have beheld the 
famous Pyramids, which still stand fast in 
Egypt, or the grave of King Mausolus, which, 
as I am told, does not exist, here placed before 
me in my uncle’s garden, as to find you in it, 
my old friend and frequent benefa&or. Ac- 
cept my best and heartiest service ! ’ ’ 

After he had kissed and complimented the 
whole circle, he again sprang towards Wil- 
helm, crying: “ Use him well, this hero, this 
leader of armies, and dramatical philosopher ! 
When we became acquainted first, I dressed 
his hair indifferently, I may say execrably; 
yet he afterwards saved me from a pretty load 
of blows. He is magnanimous as Scipio, mu- 
nificent as Alexander ; at times he is in love, 


yet he never hates his rivals. Far from heap- 
ing coals of fire on the heads of his enemies, 
— a piece of service, I am told, which we can 
do for any one, — he rather, when his friends 
have carried off his love, dispatches good and 
frusty servants after them, that^they may not 
strike their feet against a stone.” 

In the same style, he ran along with a volu- 
bility which baffled all attempts to restrain it ; 
and as no one could reply to him in that vein, 
he had the conversation mostly to himself. 
“Do not wonder,” cried he, “that I am so 
profoundly versed in sacred and profane writ- 
ers : you shall hear by and by how I attained 
my* learning.” They wished to know how 
matters stood with him, where he had been ; 
but crowds of proverbs and old stories choked 
his explanation. 

Natalia whispered to Theresa: “His gayety 
affli&s me; I am sure at heart he is not 
merry.” 

As, except a few jokes which Jarno answered, 
Friedrich’s merriment was met by no response 
from those about him, he was obliged at last 
to say: “ Well,, there is nothing left for me, 
but among so many grave faces to be grave 
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myself. And as in such a solemn scene the managed me in some peculiar style : I am 
burden of my sins falls heavy on my soul, I almost in a mythologic case ; every day I 
must honestly resolve upon a general confes- tremble at the thought of being metamor- 
sion ; for which, however, you, my worthy phosed.” 

gentlemen and ladies, shall not be a jot the “But tell me, pray/’ said Wilhelm, “where 
wiser. This honorable friend already knows have you acquired this stock of erudition ? It 
a little of my walk and conversation; he alone surprises me to hear the strange way you have 
shall know the rest; and this the rather, as he assumed of speaking always with a reference 
alone has any cause to ask about it. Are not to ancient histories and fables.” 
you,” continued he to Wilhelm, “curious “It was by a pleasant plan,” said Fried- 
about the how and where, the, when and rich, “ that I got my learning. Philina lives 
wherefore? And how it stands with the con- with me at present: we have got a lease of an 
jugation of the Greek verb <pdlw, <pdw, and old knightly castle from the farmer in whose 
the derivatives of that very amiable part of ground it is : and there we live, with the hob- 
speech?” goblins of the place, as merrily as possible. 

He then took Wilhelm by the arm and In one of the rooms we found a small but 
led him off, pressing him and skipping round choice library, consisting of a folio Bible , 
him with the liveliest air of kindness. Gottfried's Chronicle , two volumes of the 

Theatrum Europceum , an Ac err a Philo logic a, 
Gry fliins' Writings , and some other less im- 
portant works. As we now and then, when 
tired of romping, felt the time hang heavy on 
our hands, we proposed to read some books ; 
and before we were aware the time hung 
I hope, in looking at it, you have diligently heavier than ever. At last, Philina hit upon 
thought of that fair damsel : I assure you, she the royal plan of laying all the tomes, opened 
has not forgotten you; if I had not long ago at once, upon a large table: we sat down 
obliterated every trace of jealousy from my opposite to one another : we read to one an- 
heart, I could not look on you without other; always in detached passages, first from 
envy.” a this book, then from that. Here was a proper 

“ Talk no more of that creature,” answered pleasure ! We felt now as if we were in good 
Wilhelm. “I confess, it was a while before society, where it is reckoned unbecoming to 
I could get rid of the impression, which her dwell on any subject, or search it to the bot- 
looks and manner made on me; but that was tom; we thought ourselves in witty gay soci- 
all.” ety, where none will let his neighbor speak. 

“Fy! fy ! ” cried Friedrich: “would any We regularly treat ourselves with this diver- 
one deny his deary? You loved her as com- sion every day; and the erudition we obtain 
pletely as a man could wish. No day passed from it is quite surprising. Already there is 
without your giving her some present; and nothing new for us under the sun; on every- 
when a German gives, you may be sure he thing we see or hear our learning offers us a 
loves. No alternative remained for me but hint. This method of instruction we diver- 
whisking her away from you; and in this the sify in many ways. Frequently we read by an 
little red officer at last succeeded.” old spoiled sand-glass, which runs in a minute 

“How! You were the officer whom we dis- or two. The moment it is down the silent 
covered with her, whom she travelled off party turns it round like lightning, and com- 
with?” mences reading from his book ; and no sooner 

“Yes,” said Friedrich, “whom you took for is it down again than the other cuts him 
Mariana. We had sport enough at the mis- short, and starts the former topic. Thus we 
take.” study in a truly academic manner: only our 

“What cruelty,” cried Wilhelm, “to leave hours are shorter, and our studies are ex- 
me in such suspense! ” tremely varied.” 

“And besides to take the courier, whom “This rioting is quite conceivable,” said 
you sent to catch us, into pay!” said Fried- Wilhelm, “when a pair like you two are 
rich. “He is a very adlive fellow; we have together: but how a pair so full of frolic stay 
kept him by us ever since. And the girl her- together does not seem so easily conceiv- 
self I love as desperately as ever. She has able.” 


Scarcely had they entered Wilhelm s room, 
when Friedrich noticed, in the window, a 
powder-knife, with the inscription, Think of 
me. “You keep your valuables well laid up ! ” 
said he: “This is the powder-knife Philina 
gave you when I pulled your locks for you. 
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“It is our good fortune,” answered Fried- 
rich, “and our bad. Philina dare not let 
herself be seen, she cannot bear to see her- 
self, she is in the family way. Nothing ever 
was so ludicrous and shapeless in the world. 
A little while before I came away, she chanced 
to cast an eye upon the looking-glass in pass- 
ing. ‘ Faugh ! ’ cried she, and turned away 
her face : ‘ the living pidlure of the Frau 
Melina ! Shocking figure ! One looks entirely 
deplorable ! ’ ” 

“I confess,” said Wilhelm with a smile, 
“it must be rather farcical to see a father 
and a mother such as you and she together.” 

“ ’Tis a foolish business,” answered Fried- 
rich, “that I must, at last, be raised to the 
paternal dignity. But she asserts, and the 
time agrees. At first that cursed visit which 
she paid you after Hamlet gave me qualms.” 

“What visit?” 

“I suppose you have not quite slept off the 
memory of it yet? The pretty, flesh-and- 
blood spirit of that night, if you do not know 
it, was Philina. The story was in truth a 
hard dower for me ; but if we cannot be con- 
tent with such things, we should not be in 
love. Fatherhood at any rate depends en- 
tirely upon conviction : I am convinced, and 
so I am a father. There, you see, I can em- 
ploy my logic in the proper season too. And 
if the brat do not laugh itself to death so 


soon as it is born, it may prove, if not a use- 
ful, at least a pleasant citizen of this world.” 

Whilst our friends were talking thus of 
mirthful subjects, the rest of the party had 
begun a serious conversation. Scarcely were 
Friedrich and Wilhelm gone, when the abbe 
led his friends, as if by chance, into a garden- 
house ; and having got them seated thus ad- 
dressed them: 

“We have in general terms asserted that 
Fraulein Theresa was not the daughter of her 
reputed mother: it is fit that we should now 
explain ourselves on this matter, in detail. I 
shall relate the story to you, which I under- 
take to prove and to elucidate in every 
point. 

“ Frau von — — spent the first years of her 
wedlock in the utmost concord with her hus- 
band ; only they had this misfortune, that the 
children she brought him came into the world 
dead ; and on occasion of the third, the 
mother was declared by the physicians to be 
on the verge of death, and to be sure of death 
if she should ever have another. The parties 
were obliged to take their resolution: they 
would not break the marriage; it was too 
suitable to both, in a civil point of view. 
Frau von — sought in the culture of her 
mind, in a certain habit of display, in the 
joys of vanity, a compensation for the happi- 
ness of motherhood, which was refused her. 


She cheerfully indulged her husband, when she 
noticed in him an attachment to a young lady 
who had sole charge of their domestic econo- 
my ‘ a person of beautiful exterior and very 
solid character. Frau von herself, ere 
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long, assisted in procuring an arrangement; 
by which the lady yielded to the wishes of 
Theresa’s father ; continuing to discharge her 
household duties, and testifying to the mis- 
tress of the family, if possible, a more sub- 
missive zeal to serve her than before. 

“After awhile, she declared herself with 
child: and both the father and his wife on 
this occasion, though from very different 
causes, fell upon the same idea. Herr von 

wished to have the offspring of his mis- 

tress educated in the house as his lawful chi d, 

and Frau von , angry that the indiscretion 

of her do 61 or had allowed some whisper of 
her condition, to go abroad, proposed by a 
supposititious child to counteradf this; and 
likewise to retain, by such compliance, the 
superiority in her household, which otherwise 
she was like to lose. However, she was more 
backward than her husband : she observed his 
purpose ; and contrived, without any formal 
question, to facilitate his explanation. She 
made her own terms ; obtaining almost every- 
thing that she required; and hence the wil , 
in which so little care, was taken of the child. 
The old dodtor was dead : they applied to a 
young, adtive and discreet successor; he was well 
rewarded ; he looked forward to the credit of 
exposing and remedying the unskilfulness and 
premature decision of his deceased colleague. 
The true mother, not unwillingly, consented ; 
they managed the deception very well; The- 
resa came into the world, and was surrendered 
to a step-mother, while her mother fell a 
vidtim to the plot ;• having died by venturing 
out too early, and left the father inconsolable. 

“ Frau von had thus attained her ob- 

iedt • in the eyes of the world she had a lovely 
child, which she paraded with excessive vanity ; 
and she had also been delivered from a rival, 
whose fortune she envied, and whose influence, 
at least in prospeft, she beheld with apprehen- 
sion The infant she loaded with her tender- 
ness’; and by affeaing, in trustful hours, a 
lively feeling for her husband’s loss, she gamed 
mastery of his heart ; so that in a manner he 
surrendered all to her ; laid his own happiness 
and that of his child in her hands ; nor was it 
till a short while prior to his death, and m 
some degree by the exertions of his grown-up 
daughter, that he again assumed the rule m 


his own house. This, fair Theresa, was in all 
probability the secret, which your father in 
his last sickness so struggled to communicate ; 
this is what I wish to lay circumstantially 
before you, at a moment when our young 
friend, who by a strange concurrence has be- 
come your bridegroom, happens to be absent. 
Here are the papers, which will prove in the most 
rigorous manner everything that I have stated. 
You will also see from them how long I have 
been following the trace of this discovery, 
though till now I could never attain certainty 
respedfing it. I did not risk imparting to my 
friend the possibility of such a happiness : it 
would have wounded him too deeply, had this 
hope a second time deceived him. You will 
understand poor Lydia’s suspicions : I readily 
confess, I nowise favored the attachment of 
our friend to her, whenever I began to look 
for a connexion with Theresa.” 

To this recital no one replied. The ladies, 
some days afterwards, returned the papers, not 
making any further mention of them. 

There were other matters in abundance to 
engage the party when they were together; and 
the scenery around was so delightful, that out 
friends, singly or in company, on horseback, 
in carriages, or on foot, delighted to explore 
it. On one of these excursions, Jarno took an 
opportunity of opening the affair to Wilhelm ; 
he delivered him the papers; not, however, 
seeming to require from him any resolution m 

regard to them. . , . , , 

“ In the singular position I am placed m, 
said our friend, “ I need only repeat to you 
what I said at first, in presence of Natalia, and 
with the clear intention to fulfil it. Lothario 
and his friends may require of me every sort 
of self-denial : I here abandon m their favor 
all pretensions to Theresa; do you procure 
me, in return, a formal discharge. There re- 
quires no great refledlion to decide, ror 
some days I have noticed that Theresa has to 
make an effort in retaining any show ot the 
vivacity with which she welcomed me at firs . 
Her affedtion is gone from me, or rather i 

have never had it.” . 

“ Such affairs are more conveniently ex- 
plained,” said Jarno, “by a gradual process 
in silence and expedlation, than by Y 
words, which always cause a sort of fermenta- 
tion and embarrassment.” 

“I rather think,” said Wilhelm, “that pre- 
cisely this affair admits of the most clear and 
calm decision on the spot. I have often bee . 
reproached with hesitation and uncertainty. 
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why will you now, when I do not hesitate, 
commit against myself the fault you have often 
blamed in me ? Do our neighbors take such 
trouble with our training, only to let us feel 
that they themselves are untrained? Yes, 
grant me soon the cheerful thought that I am 
out of a mistaken projedt, into which I entered 
with the purest feelings in the world. ” 

Notwithstanding this request, some days 
elapsed without his hearing any more of the 
affair, or observing any further alteration in 
his friends. The conversation, on the con- 
trary, was general and of indifferent matters. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Jarno and Wilhelm were sitting one day 
by Natalia. “You are thoughtful, Jarno,” 
said the lady ; “ I have seen it in your looks 
for some time.” 

“I am so,” answered Jarno: “a weighty 
business is before me, which we have for years 
been meditating, and must now begin to exe- 
cute. You already know the outline of it: I 
may speak of it before our friend ; for it will 
depend on himself whether he too shall not 
share in it. You are going to get rid of me, 
before long : I mean to take a voyage to 
America.” 

“To America?” said Wilhelm smiling: 
“ Such an adventure I did not anticipate from 
you ; still less that you would have selected 
me for a companion.” 

“ When you rightly understand our plan,” 
said Jarno, “ you will give it a more honor- 
able name ; and perhaps yourself be tempted 
to embark in it. Listen to me. It requires 
but a slight acquaintance with the business of 
the world to see that mighty changes are at 
hand, that property is almost nowhere quite 
secure.” 

“Of the business of the world I have no 
clear notion,” interrupted Wilhelm; “and it 
is but of late that I ever thought about my 
property. Perhaps I had done well to drive 
it out of my head still longer ; the care of 
securing it appears to give us hypochondria.” 

“Hear me out,” said Jarno: “care be- 
seems ripe age, that youth may live for a time 
free from care : in the condudt of poor mor- 
tals equilibrium cannot be restored except by 
contraries. As matters go, it is anything but 
prudent to have property in only one place, 
to commit your money to a single spot ; and 


it is difficult again to guide it well in many. 
We have therefore thought of something else. 
From our old tower there is a society to issue, 
which must spread itself through every quar- 
ter of the world, and to which members from 
every quarter of the world shall be admissible. 
We shall insure a competent subsistence to 
each other, in the single case of a revolution 
happening, which might drive any part of us 
entirely from their possessions. I am now 
proceeding to America, to profit by the good 
connections which our friend established while 
he stayed there. The abbe means to go to 
Russia : if you like to join us, you shall have 
the choice of continuing in Germany to help 
Lothario, or of accompanying me. I conjec- 
ture you will choose the latter : to take a dis- 
tant journey is extremely serviceable to a 
young man.” 

Wilhelm thought a moment, and replied : 
“ The offer well deserves consideration ; for 
ere long the word with me must be, The 
further off the better. You will let me know 
your plan, I hope, more perfectly. It is per- 
haps my ignorance of life that makes me think 
so ; but such a combination seems to me to be 
attended with insuperable difficulties;” 

“The most of which, till now, have been 
avoided,” answered Jarno, “by the circum- 
stance, that we have been but few in number, 
honorable, discreet, determined people, ani- 
mated by a certain general feeling, out of 
which alone the feeling proper for societies 
can spring.”— “ And if you speak me fair,” 
said Friedrich, who hitherto had only listened, 
“ I too will go along with you.” Jarno shook 
his head. 

“Well, what objections can you make?” 
cried Friedrich. “In a new colony young 
colonists will be required ; these I bring with 
me : merry colonists will also be required ; of 
these I make you certain. Besides, I recollect 
a certain damsel, who is out of place on this 
side of the water, the fair, soft-hearted Lydia. 
What is the poor thing to do with her sorrow 
and mourning, unless she get an opportunity 
to throw it to the bottom of the sea, unless 
some brave fellow take her by the hand? 
You, my benefadtor,” said he, turning towards 
Wilhelm, “you have a taste for comforting 
forsaken persons: what withholds you now? 
Each of us might take his girl under his arm, 
and trudge with Jarno.” 

This proposal struck Wilhelm offensively. 
He answered with affedted calmness : “I know 
not whether she is unengaged ; and as in gen- 
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eral I seem to be unfortunate in courtship, 
I shall hardly think of making the attempt.” 

“Brother Friedrich,” said Natalia, “though 
thy own condudt is so full of levity, it does 
not follow that such sentiments will answer 
others. Our friend deserves a heart that shall 
belong to him alone, that shall not at his side 
be moved by foreign recollections. It was 
only with a character as. pure and reasonable as 
Theresa’s, that such a venture could be risked. ’ ’ 

“Risk!” cried Friedrich: “In love it is 
all risk. In the grove or at the altar, with a 
clasp of the arms or a golden ring, by the 
chirping of the cricket or the sound of trum- 
pets and kettledrums, it is all but a risk; 
chance does it all.” 

“ I have often noticed,” said Natalia, “ that 
our principles are just a supplement to our 
peculiar manner of existence. We delight to 
clothe our errors in the garb of universal laws; 
to attribute them to irresistibly-appointed 
causes. Do but think, by what a path thy 
dear will lead thee, now that she has drawn 
thee towards her, and holds thee fast there.” 

“She herself is on a very pretty path,” said 
Friedrich, “on the path to saintship. A by- 
path, it is true, and somewhat roundabout ; 
but the pleasanter and surer for that. Maria 
of Magdala travelled it, and who can say how 
many more ? But on the whole, sister, when 
the point in hand is love, thou shouldst not 
mingle in it. In my opinion, thou wilt never 
marry, till a bride is lacking somewhere ; in 
that case, thou wilt give thyself, with thy 
habitual charity, to be the supplement of some 
peculiar manner of existence : not otherwise. 
So let us strike a bargain with this soul-broker, 
and agree about our travelling company.” 

“You come too late with your proposals,” 
answered Jarno ; “Lydia is disposed of.” 

“And how?” cried Friedrich. 

“ I myself have offered her my hand,” said 
Jarno. 

“Old gentleman,” said Friedrich, “you 
have done a feat to which, if we regard it as a 
substantive, various adjedtives might be ap- 
pended ; various predicates, if we regard it as 
a subjedl.” 

“I must honestly confess,” replied Natalia, 
“it appears a dangerous experiment to make 
a helpmate of a woman at the very moment 
when her love for another man is like to drive 
her to despair.” 

“I have ventured,” answered Jarno; 
“under a certain stipulation, she is to be 
mine. And, believe me, there is nothing in , 
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the world more precious than a heart suscep- 
tible of love and passion. Whether it has 
loved, whether it still loves, are points which 
I regard not. The love of which another is 
the objedl, charms me almost more than that 
which is directed to myself. I see the strength, 
the force of a tender soul, and my self-love 
does not trouble the delightful vision.” 

“Have you talked with Lydia, then, of 
late?” inquired Natalia. 

Jarno smiled and nodded : Natalia shook 
her head, and said as he rose ; “I really know 
not what to make of you ; but me you shall 
not mystify, I promise you.” 

She was about retiring when the abbe entered 
with a letter in his hand. ( ‘ Stay, if you please, ’ ’ 
said he to her: “I have a proposal here, 
respecting which your counsel will be welcome. 
The marchese, your late uncle’s friend, whom 
for some time we have been expecting, will be 
here in a day or two. He writes to me, that 
German is not so familiar to him as he had 
supposed ; that he needs a person who pos- 
sesses this and other languages to travel with 
him ; that as he wishes to connect himself 
with scientific rather than political society, he 
cannot do without some such interpreter. I 
can think of no one better suited for the post 
than our young friend here. He knows the 
language ; is acquainted with many things be- 
side ; and for himself, it cannot but be advan- 
tageous to travel over Germany in such society 
and such circumstances. Till we have seen 
our native country we have no scale to judge 
of other countries by. What say you, my 
friend? What say you, Natalia?” 

Nobody objected to the scheme : Jarno 
seemed to think his Transatlantic project 
would not be a hindrance, as he did not mean 
to sail diredtly. Natalia did not speak ; and 
Friedrich uttered various saws about the uses 
of travel. 

This new project so provoked our friend 
that he could hardly conceal his irritation. 
He saw, in this proposal, a concerted plan for 
getting rid of him as soon as possible; and 
what was worse, they went so openly to work, 
and seemed so utterly regardless of his feel- 
ings. The suspicions Lydia had excited in 
him, all that he himself had witnessed, rose 
again upon his mind ; the simple manner in 
which everything had been explained by Jarno, 
now appeared to him another piece of artifice. 

He constrained himself, and answered : “At 
all events, the offer will require mature delib- 
eration.” 





“A quick decision may perhaps be neces- 
sary/’ said the abbe. 

“For that I am not prepared/’ answered 
Wilhelm. “We can wait till the marchese 
comes, and then observe if we agree together. 
One condition must, however, be conceded 
first of all : that I take Felix with me.” 

“This is a condition,” said the abbe, 
“which will scarcely be conceded.” 

“And I do not see,” cried Wilhelm,, “why 
I should let any man prescribe conditions to 
me; or why, if I choose to view my native 
country, I must go in company with an 
Italian.” 

“Because a young man,” said the abbe, 
with a certain imposing earnestness, “is 
always called upon to form connections.” 

Wilhelm, feeling that he could not long re- 
tain his self-command, as it was Natalia’s 
presence only which in some degree assuaged 
his indignation, hastily made answer: “ Give 
me a little while to think. I imagine it will 
not be very hard to settle whether I am called 
upon to form additional connections ; or 
ordered irresistibly, by heart and head, to 
free myself from such a multiplicity of bonds, 
which seem to threaten me with a perpetual, 
miserable thraldom.” 

Thus he spoke, with a deeply-agitated mind. 
A glance at Natalia somewhat calmed him : 
her form and dignity, in this impassioned mo- 
ment, stamped themselves mpre deeply on his 
mind than ever. 

“ Yes,” said he, as soon as he was by him- 
self, “ confess it, thou lovest her; thou once 
more feelest what it means to love with thy 
whole soul. Thus did I love Mariana, and 
deceive myself so dreadfully ; I loved Philina, 
and could not help despising her. Aurelia I 
respedled, and could not love : Theresa I rev- 
erenced, and paternal tenderness assumed the 
form of an affedlion for her. And now when 
all the feelings that can make a mortal happy 
meet within my heart, now am I compelled to 
fly ! Ah ! why should these feelings and con- 
victions be combined with an insuperable 
longing? Why, without the hope of its fulfil- 
ment, should they utterly subvert all other 
happiness? Shall the sun and the world, soci- 
ety or any other gift of fortune, ever hence- 
forth yield me pleasure? Shalt thou not for- 
ever say: Natalia is not here ! And yet, alas, 
Natalia will be always present to thee! If 
thou closest thy eyes, she will appear to thee ; 
if thou openest them, her form will flit before 
all outward things, like the image which a 


dazzling objedl leaves behind it in the eye. 
Did not the swiftly-passing figure of the Ama- 
zon dwell continually in thy imagination? 
And yet thou hadst but seen her, thou didst 
not know her. Now, when thou knowest her, 
when thou hast been so long beside her, when 
she has shown such care about thee ; now are 
her qualities impressed as deeply upon thy 
soul, as her form was then upon thy fancy. It 
is painful to be always seeking ; but far more 
painful to have found, and to be forced to 
leave. What now shall I ask for further in 
the world ? What now shall I look for fur- 
ther? Is there a country, a city that contains 
a treasure such as this ? And I must travel on, 
and ever find inferiority? Is life, then, like a 
race-course, where a man must rapidly return, 
when he has reached the utmost end? Does 
the good, the excellent stand before us like a 
firm un moving goal, from which, with fleet 
horses we are forced away, the instant we ap- 
peared to have attained it ? Happier are they 
who strive for earthly wares ! They find what 
they are seeking in its proper climate, or they 
buy it in the fair. 

“ Come, my own boy !” cried he to Felix, 
who now ran frisking towards him : “be thou, 
and remain thou, all to me ! Thou wert given 
me as a compensation for thy loved mother ; 
thou wert to replace the second mother whom 
I meant for thee ; and now thou hast a loss 
still greater to make good. Occupy my heart, 
occupy my spirit with thy beauty, thy loveli- 
ness, thy capabilities, and thy desire to use 
them !” 

The boy was busied with a new plaything ; 
his father tried to put it in a better state for 
him ; just as he succeeded, Felix had lost all 
pleasure in it. “Thou art a true son. of 
Adam !” cried Wilhelm: “ Come, my child ! 
Come, my brother ! let us wander, playing 
without objedl, through the world, as we best 
may.” 

His resolution to remove, to take the boy 
along with him, and recreate his mind by 
looking at the world, had now assumed a set- 
tled form. He wrote to Werner for the 
necessary cash and letters of credit; sending 
Friedrich’s courier on the message, with the 
strictest charges to return immediately. Much 
as the conduct of his other friends had grieved 
him, his relation to Natalia remained serene 
and clear as ever. 

He confided to her his intention: she took 
it as a settled thing that he would go ; and if 
this seeming carelessness in her chagrined him, 
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her kindly manner and her presence made 
nm calm. She counselled him to visit various 
owns, that he might get acquainted with cer- 
tain of her friends. The courier returned, 
and brought the letter which our friend re- 
quired, though Werner did not seem content 
with this new whim. “My hope that thou 
vvert growing reasonable,” so the letter ran 
is now again deferred. Where are you all 
gadding ? And where lingers the lady, who, 
thou saidst, was to assist us in arranging these 
affans? Thy other friends also are absent: 
hey have thrown the whole concern upon 
the shoulders of the lawyer and myself. 
Happy that he is as expert a jurist, as I am a 
nancier; and that both of us are used to 
business. Fare thee well ! Thy aberrations 
shall be pardoned thee; since, but for them 
our situation here could not have been so fav- 
orable. ’ 

wnu f ar as , ou tward matters were concerned, 
Wilhelm might now have entered on his 
journey ; but there were still, for his heart, 
two hindrances that held him fast. In the 
hrst place they flatly refused to show him 
Mignon s body, till the funeral the abbe meant 
to celebrate ; and for this solemnity, the prepa- 
rations were not ready. There had also been 
a curious letter from the country clergyman 
in consequence of which the dodor had gone 
off. It related to the harper; pf whose fate 
uhelm wanted to have further information. 


In these circumstances, day or night, he 
found no rest for mind or body. When all 

W ^ he Wandered f U P an d down the 
nouse. The presence of the pidures and 
statues, which he knew so well of old alter- 
nately attracted and repelled him. Nothin o- 
that surrounded him could he lay hold of or 
let go; all things reminded him of all • the 
whole nng of his existence lay before 

seemed “as* ^ broke: “ lnt0 fragments, and 
seemed as if it would never unite again 

These works of art, which his father had 
sold, appeared to him an omen that" he him- 
self was destined never to obtain a lasting 
calm possession of anything desirable in lif e & 
°r. abva / s f ? b e robbed of it so soon as 
gained by his own or other people’s blame. 
He waded so deep in these strange and dreary 
meditations, that often he almost thought 
himseifa disembodied spirit; and even when he 
felt and handled things without him, he could 
scarcely keep himself from doubting whether 
he was really there and alive. 

Nothing but the piercing grief, which often 
seized him, but the tears he shed at being 
forced, by causes frivolous as they were irre- 
sistible, to leave the good which he had found, 
and found after having lost it-restored him 
to the feeling of his earthly life. It was in 
vam to call before • his mind his happy 
state m other respeds. “All is nothing, 
fhen, exclaimed, he, “if the one blessing 



which appears to us worth all the rest is 
wanting ! ’ ’ 

The abbe told the company that the mar- 
chese was arrived. “ You have determined, it 
appears/’ said he to Wilhelm, “to set out 
upon your travels with your boy alone. Get ac- 
quainted with this nobleman, however; he will 
be useful to you, if you meet him by the way.” 
The marchese entered : he was a person not yet 
very far advanced in years; a fine, hand- 
some, pleasing Lombard figure. In his youth, 
while in the army and afterwards in public 
business, he had known Lothario’s uncle; 
they had subsequently travelled through the 
greater part of Italy together ; and many of 
the works of art, which the marchese . now 
again fell in with, had been purchased in his 
presence, and under various happy circum- 
stances, which he still distinctly recollected. 

The Italians have in general a deeper feel- 
ing for the high dignity of art than any other 
nation. In Italy, whoever follows the employ- 
ment tries to pass at once for artist, master 
and professor: by which pretensions, he ac- 
knowledges at least that it is not sufficient 
merely to lay hold of some transmitted excel- 
lency, or to acquire by practice some dexterity ; 
but that a man who aims at art should have 
the power to think' of what he does, to lay 
down principles, and make apparent to him- 
self and others how and wherefore he proceeds 
in this way or in that. 

The stranger was affedled at again behold- 
ing these productions, when the owner of 
them was no more ; and cheered to see^ the 
spirit of his friend surviving in the gifted 
persons left behind him. They discussed a 
series of works; they found a lively satisfac- 
tion in the harmony of their ideas. The 
marchese and the abbd were the speakers; 
Natalia felt herself again transported to the 
presence of her uncle, and could enter with- 
out difficulty into their opinions and criticisms; 
Wilhelm could not understand them, except 
as he translated their technology into dramatic 
language. Friedrich’s facetious vein was 
sometimes rather difficult to keep in check. 
Jar no was seldom there. 

It being observed that excellent works of 
art were very rare in latter times, it was re- 
marked by the marchese: “We can hardly 
think or estimate how many circumstances 
must combine in favor of the artist : with 
the greatest genius, with the most decisive 
talent, the demands which he must make upon 
himself are infinite, the diligence required in 


cultivating his endowments is unspeakable. 
Now, if circumstances are not in his favor ; 
if he observed that the world is very easy to 
be satisfied, requiring but a slight, pleasing, 
transitory show; it were matter of surprise, _ if 
indolence and selfishness did not keep him 
fixed at mediocrity ; it were strange if he did 
not rather think of bartering modish wares 
for gold and praises, than of entering on the 
proper path, which could not fail in some de- 
gree to lead him to a sort of painful martyr- 
dom. Accordingly, the artists of our time are 
always offering and never giving. They al- 
ways aim at charming, and they never satisfy : 
everything is merely indicated ; you can no- 
where find foundation or completion. Those 
for whom they labor, it is true, are little 
better. If you wait awhile in any gallery of 
pictures, and observe what works attradl the 
many, what are praised and what negledted, 
you have little pleasure in the present, little 
hope in the future.” 

“Yes,” replied the abbe; “and thus it is 
that artists and their judges mutually form 
each other. The latter ask for nothing but 
a general vague enjoyment; a work of art is 
to delight them almost as a work of nature; 
they imagine that the organs for enjoying 
works of art may be cultivated altogether of 
themselves, like the tongue and the palate; 
they try a pidture or a poem as they do an 
article of food. They do not understand 
how very different a species of culture it re- 
quires to raise one to the true enjoyment of 
art. The hardest part of it, in my opinion, 
is that sort of separation, which a man that 
aims at perfedt culture must accomplish in 
himself. It is on this account that we observe 
so many people partially cultivated ; and yet 
every one of them attempting to pronounce 
upon the general whole.” 

“Your last remark is not quite clear to 
me,” said Ja-rno, who came in just then. 

“It would be difficult,” replied the abbe, 
“to explain it fully without a long detail. 
Thus much I may say : When any man pretends 
to mix in manifold adtivity or manifold en- 
joyment, he must also be enabled as it were 
to make his organs manifold and indepen- 
dent of each other. Whoever aims at doing 
or enjoying all and everything with his entiie 
nature; whoever tries to link together all that 
is without him by such a species of enjoyment, 
will only lose his time in efforts that can never 
be successful. How difficult, though it seems so 
easy, is it to contemplate a noble disposition, 


a fine pidture simply in and for itself ; to 
watch the music for the music's sake; to ad- 
mire the adtor in the adtor; to take pleasure- 
in a building for its own peculiar harmony 
and durability ! Most men are wont to treat 
a work of art, though fixed and done, as if it 
were a piece of soft clay. The hard and pol- 
ished marble is again to mould itself, the firm- 
walled edifice is to contract or expand itself, 
according as their inclinations, sentiments and 
whims may didtate; the pidlure is to be in- 
structive, the play to make us better, every- 
thing is to do all. The reason is, that most 
men are themselves unformed, they cannot 
give themselves and their being any certain 
shape : and thus they strive to take from 
other things their proper shape, that all they 
have to do with may be loose and wavering 
like themselves. Everything is, in the long- 
run, reduced by them to what they call 
effedt; everything is relative, say they; and 
so indeed it is ; everything with them grows 
relative, except absurdity and platitude, which 
truly are absolute enough." 

“ I understand you, ’ ’ answered Jarno; “or 
rather I perceive how what you have been 
saying follows from the principles you hold 
so fast by. Yet with men, poor devils, we 
should not go to quest so striCtly. I know 
enow of them in truth, who, beside the 
greatest works of art and nature, forthwith 
recoiled their own most paltry insufficiency; 
who take their conscience and their morals 
with them to the opera ; who bethink them 
of their loves and hatreds in contemplating 
a colonnade. The best and greatest that can 
be presented to them from without, they 
must first, as far as possible, diminish in 
their way of representing it, that they may 
in any measure be enabled to combine it with 
their own sorry nature." 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The abbe called them, in the evening, to 
attend the exequies of Mignon. The com- 
pany proceeded to the Hall of the Past; 
they found it magnificently ornamented and 
illuminated. The walls were hung with azure 
tapestry almost from ceiling to floor, so that 
nothing but the friezes and socles, above 
and below, were visible. On the four can- 
delabra in the corners, large wax-lights were 
burning ; • smaller lights were in the four 


smaller candelabra placed by the sarcopha- 
gus in the middle. Near this stood four boys, 
dressed in azure with silver ; they had broad 
fans of ostrich feathers, which they waved 
above a figure that was resting upon the sar- 
cophagus. The company sat down ; two invisi- 
ble choruses began in a soft musical recita- 
tive to ask: “Whom bring ye us to the 
still dwelling ?’ ’ The four boys replied with 
lovely voices : “’Tis a tired playmate whom 
we bring you; let her rest in your still 
dwelling, till the songs of her heavenly sisters 
once more awaken her." 

CHORUS. 

Firstling of youth in our circle, we wel- 
come thee! With sadness welcome thee! 
May no boy, no maiden follow ! Let age only, 
willing and composed, approach the silent 
Hall, and in the solemn company, repose this 
one dear child ! 

BOYS. 

Ah, reludtantly we brought her hither ! Ah, 
and she is to remain here ! Let us too re- 
main; let us weep, let us weep upon her 
bier ! 

CHORUS. 

Yet look at the strong wings; look at the 
light clear robe ! How glitters the golden 
band upon her head ! Look at the beauti- 
ful, the noble repose. 

BOYS. 

Ah! the wings do not raise her; in the 
frolic game her robe flutters to and fro no 
more ; when we bound her head with roses 
her looks on us were kind and friendly. 

CHORUS. 

Cast forward the eye of the spirit ! Awake 
in your souls the imaginative power, which 
carries forth, what is fairest, what is highest, 
life, away beyond the stars. 

BOYS. 

But ah ! we find her not here ; in the 
garden she wanders not ; the flowers of the 
meadow she plucks no longer. Let us weep, 
we are leaving her here ! Let us weep and 

remain with her! 



CHORUS. 

Children, turn back into life! Your tears 
let the fresh air dry, which plays upon the 
rushing water. Fly from night! Day and 
pleasure, and continuance are the lot of the 
living. 

BOYS. 

Up ! Turn back into life ! Let the day 
give us labor and pleasure, till the evening 
brings us rest, and the nightly sleep refreshes 
us. 

CHORUS. 

Children ! Hasten into life ! In the pure 
garments of beauty may Love meet you with 
heavenly looks and with the wreath of im- 
mortality ! 

The boys had retired ; the abbe rose from 
his seat, and went behind the bier. “It is 
the appointment/’ said he, “of the man who 
prepared this silent abode, that each new ten- 
ant of it shall be introduced with a solemnity. 
After him, the builder of this mansion, the 
founder of this establishment, we have next 
brought a young stranger hither: and thus 
already does this little space contain two alto- 
gether different vidtims of the rigorous, arbi- 
trary, and inexorable death-goddess. By 
appointed laws we enter into life; the days 
are numbered which make us ripe to see the 
light ; but for the duration of our life there is 
no law. The weakest thread will spin itself 
to unexpedled length; and the strongest is 
cut suddenly asunder by the scissors of the 
fates, delighting, as it seems, in contradic- 
tions. Of the child, whom we have here 
committed to her final rest, we can say but 
little. It is still uncertain whence she came; 
her parents we know not ; the years of her 
life we can only conjecture. Her deep and 
closely-shrouded soul allowed us scarce to 
guess at its interior movements: there was 
nothing clear in her, nothing open but her 
affedtion for the man, who had snatched her 
from the hands of a barbarian. This impas- 
sioned tenderness, this vivid gratitude, ap- 
peared to be the flame which consumed the 
oil of her life : the skill of the physician could 
not save that fair life, the most anxious friend- 
ship could not lengthen it. But if art could 
not stay the departing spirit, it has done its 
utmost to preserve the body, and withdraw it 
from decay. A balsamic substance has been 


forced through all the veins, and now tinges, 
in place of blood, these cheeks too early 
faded. Come near, my friends, and view this 
wonder of art and care ! ” 

He raised the veil : the child was lying in 
her angel’ s-dress, as if asleep, in the most soft 
and graceful posture. They approached, and 
admired this show of life. Wilhelm alone 
continued sitting in his place: he was not able 
to compose himself: what he felt, he durst 
not think; and every thought seemed ready 
to destroy his feeling. 

For the sake of the marchese, the speech 
had been pronounced in French. That noble- 
man came forward with the rest, and viewed 
the figure with attention. The abbe thus pro- 
ceeded: “With a holy confidence, this kind 
heart, shut up to men, was continually turned 
to its God. Humility, nay, an inclination to 
abase herself externally, seemed natural to 
her. She clave with zeal to the Catholic re- 
ligion, in which she had been born and edu- 
cated. Often she expressed a still wish to 
sleep on consecrated ground : and according 
to the usage of the church we have therefore 
consecrated this marble coffin, and the little 
earth which is hidden in the cushion that sup- 
ports her head. With what ardor did she in 
her last moments kiss the image of the Cruci- 
fied, which stood beautifully figured on her 
tender arm, with many hundred points ! ” So 
saying, he stripped up her right sleeve ; and 
a crucifix, with marks and letters round it, 
showed itself in blue upon the white skin. 

The marchese looked at this with eagerness, 
stooping down to view it more intensely. “ O 
God ! ” cried he, as he stood upright, and 
raised his hands to heaven: “Poor child! 
Unhappy niece ! Do I meet thee here ! What 
a painful joy to find thee, whom we had long 
lost hope of; to find this dear frame, which 
we had long believed the prey of fishes in 
the ocean, here preserved, though lifeless! I 
assist at thy funeral, splendid in its external 
circumstances, still more splendid from the 
noble persons who attend thee to thy place of 
rest. And to these,” added he with a falter- 
ing voice, “so soon as I can speak, I will ex- 
press my thanks. ’ ’ 

Tears hindered him from saying more. By 
the pressure of a spring, the abbe sank the 
body into the cavity of the marble. Four 
youths, dressed as the boys had been, came 
out from behind the tapestry; and lifting the 
heavy, beautifully ornamented lid upon the 
coffin, thus began their song: 
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THE YOUTHS. 

Well is the treasure now laid up; the fair 
image of the Past ! Here sleeps it in the mar- 
ble, undecaying ; in your hearts too it lives, it 
works. Travel, travel, back into life ! Take 
along with you this holy earnestness; for earn- 
estness alone makes life eternity. 

The invisible chorus joined in with the last 
words : but no one heard the strengthening 
sentiment ; all were too much busied with 
themselves, and the emotions which these 
wonderful disclosures had excited. The abbe 
and Natalia conducted the marchese out; 
Theresa and Lothario walked by Wilhelm. It 
was not till the music had altogether died 
away, that their sorrows, thoughts, medita- 
tions, curiosity again fell on them with all 
their force, and made them long to be trans- 
ported back into that exalting scene. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The marchese avoided speaking of the 
matter; but had long secret conversations with 
the abbe. When the company was met, he 
often asked for music ; a request to which 
they willingly assented, as each was glad to be 
delivered from the charge of talking. Thus 
they lived for some time, till it was observed 
that he was making preparations for departure. 
One day he said to Wilhelm: “I wish not to 
disturb the remains of this beloved child ; let 
her rest in the place where she loved and suf- 
fered ; but her friends must promise to visit 
me in her native country ; in the scene where 
she was born and bred; they must see the 
pillars and statues, of which a dim idea re- 
mained with her. I will lead you to the bays, 
where she liked so well to roam and gather 
pebbles. You, at least, young friend, shall 
not escape the gratitude of a family that stands 
so deeply indebted to you. To-morrow I set 
out on my journey. The abbe is acquainted 
with the whole history of this matter : he will 
tell it you again. Pie could pardon me when 
grief interrupted my recital; as a third party 
he will be enabled to narrate the incidents 
with more connection. If, as the abbe had 
proposed, you like to follow me in travelling 
over Germany, you shall be heartily welcome. 
Leave not your boy behind: at every little 
inconvenience which he causes us we will 




again remember your attentive care of my 
poor niece.’ ’ 

The same evening our party was surprised 
by the arrival of the countess. Wilhelm 
trembled in every joint as she entered : she 
herself, though forewarned, kept close by her 
sister, who speedily reached her a chair. How 
singularly simple was her attire, how altered 
was her form ! Wilhelm scarcely dared to 
look at her: she saluted him with a kindly 


air; a few general words addressed to him did 
not conceal her sentiments and feelings. The 
marchese had retired betimes; and, as the 
company were not disposed to part so early, 
the abbe now produced a manuscript. “The 
singular narrative which was intrusted to me,” 
said he, “P forthwith put on paper. The case 
where pen and ink should least of all be 
spared is in recording the particular circum- 
stances of remarkable events. ’ ’ They informed 
the countess of the matter ; and the abbe read 
as follows, in the name of the marchese: 

“Many men as I have seen, I still regard 


my father as a very extraordinary person. 
His charadler was noble and upright; ‘his 
ideas were enlarged, I may even say great ; to 
himself he was severe; in all his plans there 
was a rigid order, in all his operations an un- 
broken perseverance. In one sense, there- 
fore, it was easy to transadl and live with 
him: yet owing to the very qualities which 
made it so, he never could accommodate him- 
self to life; for he required from the state, 
from his neighbors, from his children and his 
servants, the observance of all the lavrs which 
he had laid upon himself. His most moderate 
demands became exorbitant by his rigor : and 
he never could attain to enjoyment^ for no- 
thing ever was completed as he had forecast 
it. At the moment when he was eredting a 
palace, laying out a garden, or acquiring a 
large estate in the highest cultivation, I have 
seen him inwardly convinced, with the stern- 
est ire, that fate had doomed him to do no- 
thing but abstain and suffer. In his exterior, 
he maintained the greatest dignity ; if he jested, 
it was but displaying the preponderance of his 
understanding. Censure was intolerable to 
him; the only time I ever saw him quite trans- 
ported with rage, was once when he heard that 
one of his establishments w r as spoken of as 


something ludicrous. In the same spirit 
had settled the disposal of his children and 
fortune. My eldest brother w^as educated 
a person that had large estates to look f 
I was to embrace the clerical profession ; 1 
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youngest was to be a soldier. I was of a lively 
temper; fiery, adlive, quick, apt for corporeal 
exercises: the youngest rather seemed inclined 
to an enthusiastic quietism; devoted to the 
sciences, to music and poetry. It was not till 
after the hardest struggle, the maturest convic- 
tion of the impossibility of his projedt, that 
our father, still reludlantly, agreed to let us 
change vocations; and, although he saw us 
both contented, he could never suit himself to 
this arrangement, but declared that nothing 
good would come of it. The older he grew 
the more isolated did he feel himself from all 
society. At last he came to live almost en- 
tirely alone. One old friend who had served 
in the German armies, who had lost his wife 
in the campaign, and brought a daughter of 
about ten years of age along with him, re- 
mained his only visitor. This person bought 
a fine little property beside us: he used to 
come and see my father on stated days of the 
week, and at stated hours; his little daughter 
often came along with him. He was never 
heard to contradidl my father; who at length 
grew perfectly habituated to him, and endured 
him as the only tolerable company he had. 
After our father’s death, we easily observed 
that this old gentleman had not been visiting 
for naught, that his compliances had been 
rewarded by an ample settlement. He en- 
larged his estates ; his daughter might expedl 
a handsome portion. The girl grew up, and 
was extremely beautiful: my elder brother 
often joked with me about her, saying I should 
go and court her. 

“ Meanwhile brother Augustin, in the seclu- 
sion of his cloister, had been spending his 
years in the strangest state of mind. He aban- 
doned himself wholly to the feeling of a holy 
enthusiasm, to those half-spiritual, half-physi- 
cal emotions, which, as they for a time exalted 
him to the third heaven, ere long sank him 
down to an abyss of powerlessness and vacant 
misery. While my father lived, no change 
could be contemplated : what indeed could 
we have asked for or proposed ? After the old 
man’s death, our brother visited us frequently: 
his situation, which at first affiidted us, in 
time became much more tolerable : for his 
reason had at length prevailed. But the more 
confidently reason promised him complete 
recovery and contentment on the pure part of 
nature, the more vehemently did he require of 
us to free him from his vows. His thoughts, 
he let us know, were turned upon Sperata, our 
fair neighbor. 


“ My elder brother had experienced too 
much suffering from the harshness of our 
father to look on the condition of the young- 
est without sympathy. We spoke with, the 
family confessor, a worthy old man ; we signi- 
fied to him the double purpose ot our brother, 
and requested him to introduce and expedite 
the business. Contrary to custom he delayed; 
and at last, when Augustin pressed us, and we 
recommended the affair more keenly to the 
clergyman, he had nothing left but to impart 
the strange secret to us. 

“ Sperata was our sister, and that by both 
her parents. Our mother had declared her- 
self with child at a time when both she and 
our father were advanced in years ; a similar 
occurrence had shortly before been made the 
subjedt of some merriment in our neighbor- 
hood ; and our father, to avoid such ridicule, 
determined to conceal this late lawful fruit of 
love as carefully as people use to conceal its 
earlier accidental fruits. Our mother was de- 
livered secretly ; the child was carried to the 
country; and the old friend of the family, 
who, with the confessor, had alone been 
trusted with the secret, easily engaged to give 
her out for his daughter. The confessor had 
reserved the right of disclosing the secret in 
case of extremity. The supposed father was 
now dead ; Sperata was living with an old 
lady ; we were aware that a love of song and 
music had already led our brother to her; 
and on his again requiring us to undo his 
former bond, that he might engage himself by 
a new one, it was necessary that we should, 
as soon as possible, apprise him of the danger 
he stood in. 

“ He viewed us with a wild contemptuous 
look. ‘ Spare your idle tales,’ cried he, ‘ for 
children and credulous fools ; from me, from 
my heart, they shall not tear Sperata ; she is 
mine. Recall, I pray you, instantly, your 
frightful spedtre, which would but harass me 
in vain. Sperata is not my sister ; she is my 
wife ! ’ He described to us, in rapturous 
terms, how this heavenly girl had drawn him 
out of his unnatural state of separation from 
his fellow-creatures into true life; how their 
spirits accorded like their voices;, how he 
blessed his sufferings and errors, since they 
had kept clear of women, till the .moment 
when he wholly and forever gave himself to 
this most amiable being. We were shocked 
at the discovery, we deplored his situation, 
but we knew not how to help ourselves, for 
he declared with violence, that Sperata had a 
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child by him within her bosom. Our con- 
fessor did whatever duty could suggest to him, 
but by this means he only made the evil worse. 
The relations of nature and religion, moral 
rights and civil laws, were vehemently attacked 
and spurned at by our brother. He consid- 
ered nothing holy but his relation to Sperata ; 
nothing dignified but the names of father and 
wife. ‘ These alone,’ cried he, ‘are suitable 
to nature; all else is caprice and opinion. 
Were there not noble nations which admitted 
marriage \yith a sister? Name not your gods ! 
You never name them but when you wish to 
befool us, to lead us from the paths of nature, 
and, by scandalous constraint, to transform 
the noblest' inclinations into crimes. Un- 
speakable are the perplexities, abominable the 
abuses, into which you force the victims whom 
you bury alive. 

“ ‘ I may speak, for I have suffered like no 
other; .from the highest, sweetest feeling of 
enthusiasm to the frightful deserts of utter 
powerlessness, vacancy, annihilation and des- 
pair; from the loftiest aspirations of preter- 
natural existence to the most entire unbelief, 
unbelief in myself. All these horrid grounds 
of the cup, so flattering at the brim, I have 
drained ; and my whole being was poisoned 
to its core. And now, when kind nature, by 
her greatest gift, by love, has healed me ; 
now, when in the arms of a heavenly crea- 
ture, I again feel that I am, that she is, that 
out of this living union a third shall arise and 
smile in our faces; now ye open up the flames 
of your hell, of your purgatory, which can 
only singe a sick imagination ; ye oppose them 
to the vivid, true, indestrudlible enjoyment 
of pure love ! Meet us under these cypresses, 
which turn their solemn tops to heaven ; visit 
us among those espaliers where the citrons and 
pomegranates bloom beside us, where the 
graceful myrtle stretches out its tender flowers 
to us ; and then venture to disturb us with 
your dreary, paltry nets which men have 
spun ! ’ 

“Thus for a long time he persisted in a 
stubborn disbelief of our story ; and when we 
assured him of its truth, when the confessor 
himself asseverated it, he did not let it drive 
him from his point. ‘ Ask not the echoes of 
your cloisters, not your mouldering parch- 
ments, not your narrow whims and ordin- 
ances ! Ask nature and your heart ; she will 
teach you what you should recoil from: she 
will point out to you with the stridlest finger, 
over what she has pronounced her everlast- 


ing curse. Look at the lilies : do not hus- 
band and wife shoot forth on the same stalk ? 
Does not the flower which bore them hold 
them both? And is not the lily the type 
of innocence ; is not their sisterly union fruit- 
ful? When nature abhors, she speaks it aloud; 
the creature that shall not be is not pro- 
duced ; the creature that lives with a false life 
is soon destroyed. Unfruitfulness, painful 
existence, early destruction, these are her 
curses, the marks of her displeasure. It is 
only by immediate consequences that she 
punishes. Look around you ; and what is 
prohibited, what is accursed, will force itself 
upon your notice. In the silence of the con- 
vent, in the tumult of the world, a thousand 
practices are consecrated and revered, while 
her curse rests on them. On stagnant idle- 
ness as on overstrained toil, on caprice and 
superfluity as on constraint and want, she 
looks down with mournful eyes : her call is to 
moderation ; true are all her commandments, 
peaceful all her influences. The man who 
has suffered as I have done has a right to be 
free. Sperata is mine ; death alone shall take 
her from me. How I shall retain her, how I 
may be happy, these are your cares ! This 
instant I go to her, and part from her no. 
more.’ 

“He was for proceeding to the boat, and 
crossing over to her : we restrained him, en- 
treating that he would not take a step which 
might produce the most tremendous conse- 
quences. He should recoiled, we told him, 
that he was not living in the free world of his 
own thoughts and ideas ; but in a constitution 
of affairs, whose ordinances and relations had 
become inflexible as laws of nature. The 
confessor made us promise not to let him leave 
our sight, still less our house: after this he 
went away, engaging to return ere long. 
What we had foreseen took place : reason had 
made our brother strong, but his heart was 
weak ; the earlier impressions of religion rose 
on him, and dreadful doubts along with them. 
He passed two fearful nights and days : the 
confessor came again to his assistance, but in 
vain ! His enfranchised understanding ac- 
quitted him: his feelings, religion, all his 
usual ideas declared him guilty. 

“One morning we found his chamber 
empty : on the table lay a note, in which he 
signified that, as we kept him prisoner by 
force, he felt himself entitled to provide for 
his freedom : that he meant to go diredtly to 
Sperata ; he expedled to escape with her, and 
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was prepared for the most terrible extremities 
should any separation be attempted. 

“ The news of course affrighted us exceed- 
ingly ; but the confessor bade us be at rest. 
Our poor brother had been narrowly enough 
observed : the boatman, in place of taking 
him across, proceeded with him to his cloister. 
Fatigued with watching for the space of four- 
and-twenty hours, he fell asleep, as the skiff be- 
gan to rock him in the moonshine ; and he did 
not awake till he saw himself in the hands of 
his spiritual brethren ; he did not recover 
from his amazement till he heard the doors 
of the convent bolting behind him. 

“ Sharply touched at the fate of our brother, 
we reproached the confessor for his cruelty; 
but he soon silenced or convinced us by the 
surgeon’s reason, that our pity was destru6tive 
to the patient. He let us know that he was 
not adting on his own authority but by order 
of the bishop and his chapter; that by this 
proceeding they intended to avoid all public 
scandal, and to shroud the sad occurrence un- 
der the veil of a secret course of discipline 
prescribed by the church. Our sister they 
would spare ; she was not to be told that her 
lover was her brother. The charge of her 
was given to a priest, to whom she had 
before disclosed her situation. They con- 
trived to hide her pregnancy and her delivery. 
As a mother she felt altogether happy in 
her little one. Like most of our women she 
could neither write, nor read writing ; she 
gave the priest many verbal messages to carry 
to her lover. The latter, thinking that he 
owed this pious fraud to a suckling mother, 
often brought pretended tidings from our 
brother, whom he never saw; recommending 
her, in his name, to be at peace ; begging of 
her to be careful of herself and of her child ; 
and for the rest to trust in God. 

“Speratawas inclined by nature to religious 
feelings. Her situation, her solitude increased 
this tendency ; the clergyman encouraged it, 
in order to prepare her by degrees for an 
eternal separation. Scarcely was her child 
weaned, scarcely did he think her body 
strong enough for suffering agony of mind, 
when he began to paint her fault to her in 
most terrific colors, to treat the crime of 
being connected with' a priest as a sort of 
sin against nature, as a sort of incest. For 
he had taken up the strange thought of 
making her repentance equal in intensity to 
what it would have been had she known the 
true circumstances of her error. He thereby 


produced so much anxiety and sorrow in 
her mind ; he so exalted the idea of the 
church and of its head before her; showed 
her the awful consequences, for the weal of 
all men’s souls, should indulgence in' a case 
like this be granted, and the guilty pair re- 
warded by a lawful union ; signifying too how 
wholesome it was to expiate such sins in 
time, and thereby gain the crown of immor- 
tality — that at last, like a poor criminal, she 
willingly held out her neck to the axe, and 
earnestly entreated that she might forever be 
divided from our brother. Having gained so 
much, the clergy left her the liberty (reserving 
to themselves a certain distant oversight) to live 
at one time in a convent, at another in her house, 
according as she afterwards thought good. 

“ Her little girl meanwhile was growing: 
from her earliest years she displayed an ex- 
traordinary disposition. When still very 
young, she could run, and move with wonder- 
ful dexterity ; she sang beautifully, and 
learned to play upon the cithern almost of 
herself. With words, however, she could not 
express herself ; and the impediment seemed 
rather to proceed from her mode of thought 
than from her organs of speech. The feel- 
ings of the poor mother to her, in the mean 
time, were of the most painful kind : the ex- 
postulations of the priest had so perplexed 
her mind, that though she was not quite de- 
ranged, her state was far from being sane. 
She daily thought her crime more terrible and 
punishable; the clergyman’s comparison of 
incest, frequently repeated, had impressed 
itself so deeply, that her horror was not less 
than if the adlual circumstances had been 
known to her. The priest took no small 
credit for his ingenuity, with which he had 
contrived to tear asunder a luckless creature’s 
heart. It was miserable to behold maternal 
love, ready to expand itself in joy at the ex- 
istence of her child, contending with the hor- 
rid feeling, that this child should not be there. 
The two emotions strove together in her soul ; 
love was often weaker than aversion. 

“The child had long ago been taken from 
her, and committed to a worthy family resid- 
ing on the sea-shore. In the greater freedom 
which the little creature enjoyed here she 
soon displayed her singular delight in climb- 
ing. To mount the highest peaks, to run 
along the edges of the ships, to imitate in all 
their strangest feats the rope-dancers, whom 
she often saw in the place, seemed a natural 
tendency in her. 
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“ To practise these things with the greater 
ease, she liked to change clothes with boys: 
and though her foster-parents thought this 
highly blamable and unbecoming, we bade 
them indulge her as much as possible. Her 
wild walks and leapings often led her to a dis- 
tance ; she would lose her way, and be long 
from home, but she always came back. In 
general, as she returned, she used to set her- 
self beneath the columns in the portal of a 
country house in the neighborhood: her 
people now had ceased to look for her ; they 
waited for her. She would there lie resting on 
the steps; then run up and down the large 
hall, looking at the statues; after which, if 
nothing specially detained her, she used to 
hasten home. 

“ But at last our confidence was balked, and 
our indulgence punished. The child went 
out, and did not come again : her little hat 
was found swimming on the water, near the 


spot where a torrent rushes down into the sea. 
It was conjectured that, in clambering among 
the rocks, her foot had slipped ; all our search- 
ing could not find the body. 

“The thoughtless tattle of her house-mates 
soon communicated the occurrence to Sperata ; 
she seemed calm and cheerful when she heard 
it ; hinting not obscurely at her satisfaction 
that God had pleased to take her poor child to 
himself, and thus preserved it from suffering or 
causing some more dreadful misery. 

“ On this occasion all the fables which are 
told about our waters came to be the common 
talk. The sea, it was said, required every 
year an innocent child : yet it would endure 
no corpse, but sooner or later throw it to the 
shore ; nay, the last joint, though sunk to the 
lowest bottom, must again come forth. They 
told the story of a mother, inconsolable be- 
cause her child had perished in the sea, who 
prayed to God and his saints to grant her at 
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least the bones for burial. The first storm 
threw ashore the skull, the next the spine ; and 
after all was gathered, she wrapped the bones 
in a cloth, and took them to the church : but 
O ! miraculous to tell ! as she crossed the 
threshold of the temple, the packet grew heav- 
ier and heavier, and at last, when she laid it 
on the steps of the altar, the child began to 
cry, and issued living from the cloth. One 
joint of the right-hand little finger was alone 
wanting : this too the mother anxiously sought 
and found; and in memory of the event it 
was preserved among the other relics of the 
church. 

“On poor Sperata these recitals made a 
deep impression : her imagination took a new 
flight, and favored the emotion of her heart. 
She supposed that now the child had expiated, 
by its death, both its own sins, and the sins 
of its parents: that the curse and penalty, 
which hitherto had overhung them all, was at 
length wholly removed; that nothing more 
was necessary, could she only find the child’s 
bones, that she might carry them to Rome, 
where upon the steps of the great altar in St. 
Peter’s, her little girl, again covered with its 
fair fresh skin, would stand up alive before 
the people. With its own eyes it would once 
more look on father and mother; and the 
pope, convinced that God and his saints com- 
manded it, would, amid the acclamations of 
the people, remit the parents their sins, acquit 
them of their oaths, and join their hands in 
wedlock. 

“Her looks and her anxiety were hence- 
forth constantly diredted to the sea and the 
beach. When, at night in the moonshine, 
the waves were tossing to and fro, she thought 
every glittering sheet of foam was bringing out 
her child ; and some one about her had to run 
off, as if to take it up when it should reach 
the shore. 

“ By day she walked unweariedly along the 
places where the pebbly beach shelved slowly 
to the water: she gathered, in a little basket, 
all the bones which she could find. None 
durst tell her that they were the bones of ani- 
mals: the larger ones she buried, the little 
ones she took along with her. In this em- 
ployment she incessantly persisted. The 
clergyman, who, by so unremittingly discharg- 
ing what he thought his duty, had reduced 
her to this condition, now stood up for her 
with all his might. By his influence, the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood were made to look 
upon her not as a distradted person, but as 


one entranced: they stood in reverent atti- 
tudes as she walked by, and the children ran 
to kiss her hand. 

“To the old woman, her attendant and 
faithful friend, the secret of Sperata’ s guilt was 
at length imparted by the priest, on her sol- 
emnly engaging to watch over the unhappy 
creature with untiring care through all her 
life. And she kept this engagement to the 
last with admirable conscientiousness and 
patience. 

“Meanwhile we had always had an eye 
upon our brother. Neither the physicians nor 
the clergy of his convent would allow us to be 
seen by him: but, in order to convince us of 
his being well in some sort, we had leave to 
look at him as often as we liked, in the gar- 
den, the passages, or even through a window 
in the roof of his apartment. 

“After many terrible and singular changes, 
which I shall omit, he had passed into a 
strange state of mental rest and bodily unrest. 
He never sat but when he took his harp and 
played upon it, and then he usually accom- 
panied it with singing. At other times he 
kept continually in motion ; and in all things 
he was grown extremely guidable and pliant, 
for all his passions seemed to have resolved 
themselves into the single fear of death. You 
could persuade him to do anything by threat- 
ening him with dangerous sickness or with 
death. 

“ Besides this singularity of walking con- 
stantly about the cloister, a pradlice which he 
hinted it were better to exchange for wander- 
ing over hill and dale, he talked about an 
apparition which perpetually tormented him. 
He declared, that on awakening, at whatever 
hour of the night, he saw a beautiful boy 
standing at the foot of his bed, with a bare 
knife, and threatening to destroy him. They 
shifted him to various other chambers of the 
convent; but he still asserted that the boy 
pursued him. His wandering to and fro be- 
came more unrestful: the people afterwards 
remembered too, that at this time they had 
often seen him standing at the window look- 
ing out upon the sea. 

“ Our poor sister, on the other hand, seemed 
gradually wasting under the consuming influ- 
ence of her single thought, of her narrow 
occupation. It was at last proposed by the 
physician, that among the bones which she 
had gathered, the fragments of a child’s skel- 
eton should by degrees be introduced ; and so 
the hapless mother’s hopes kept up. The ex- 
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periment was dubious ; but this at least seemed 
likely to be gained by it, that when all the 
parts were got together she would cease her 
weary search, and might be entertained with 
hopes of going to Rome. 

“It was accordingly resolved on: her 
attendant changed by imperceptible degrees 
the small remains committed to her with the 
bones Sperata found. An inconceivable 
delight arose in the poor sick woman’s heart, 
when the parts began to fit each other, and 
the shape of those still wanting could be 
marked. She had fastened every fragment in 
its proper place with threads and ribbons ; fill- 
ing up the vacant spaces with embroidery and 
silk, as is usually done with the relics of saints. 

“In this way nearly all the bones had been 
collected ; none but a few of the extremities 
were wanting. One morning, while she was 
asleep, the physician having come to ask for 
her, the old attendant, with a view to show 
him how his patient occupied herself, took 
away these dear remains from the little chest 
where they lay in poor Sperata’ s bedroom. A 
few minutes afterwards they heard her spring 
upon the floor; she lifted up the cloth and 
found the chest empty. She threw herself 
upon her knees ; they came and listened 
to her joyful ardent prayer. ‘Yes!’ ex- 
claimed she, ‘it is true; it was no dream, it is 
real ! Rejoice with me, my friends ! I have 
seen my own beautiful good little girl again 
alive. She arose and threw the veil from off 
her ; her splendor enlightened all the room ; 
her beauty was transfigured to celestial loveli- 
ness ; she could not tread the ground, although 
she wished it. Lightly was she born aloft; 
she had not even time to stretch her 
hand to me. There! cried she to me, and 
pointed to the road where I am soon to go. 
Yes, I will follow her, soon follow her; my 
heart is light to think of it. My sorrows are 
already vanished ; the sight of my risen little 
one has given me a foretaste of the heavenly 
joys.’ 

“From that time her soul was wholly occu- 
pied with prospers of the brightest kind; she 
gave no further heed to any earthly object ; 
she took but little food ; her spirit by degrees 
cast off the fetters of the body. At last this 
imperceptible gradation reached its head unex- 
pectedly: her attendants found her pale and 
motionless; she opened not her eyes; she 
was what we call dead. 

“The report of her vision quickly spread 
abroad among the people ; and the reverential 


feeling, which she had excited in her lifetime, 
soon changed, at her death, to the thought 
that she should be regarded as in bliss, nay, as 
in sanCtity. 

“ When we were bearing her to be interred, 
a crowd of persons pressed with boundless vio- 
lence about the bier; they would touch her 
hand ; they would touch her garment. In 
this impassioned elevation, various sick per- 
sons ceased to feel the pains by which at other 
times they were tormented : they looked upon 
themselves as healed ; they declared it, they 
praised God and his new saint. The clergy 
were obliged to lay the body in a neighboring 
chapel ; the people called for opportunity to 
offer their devotion. The concourse was in- 
credible ; the mountaineers, at all times prone 
to lively and religious feelings, crowded for- 
ward from their valleys; the reverence, the 
wonder, the adoration daily spread and gath- 
ered strength. The ordinances of the bishop, 
which were meant to limit, and in time abolish 
this new worship, could not be put in execu- 
tion : every show of opposition raised the peo- 
ple into tumults ; every unbeliever they were 
ready to assail with personal violence. ‘ Did 
not Saint Borromseus,’ cried they, ‘dwell 
among our forefathers ? Did not his mother 
live to taste the joy of his canonization ? Was 
not that great figure on the rocks at Arona 
meant to represent to us, by a sensible symbol, 
his spiritual greatness ? Do not the descend- 
ants of his kindred live among us to this hour? 
And has not God promised ever to renew his 
miracles among a people that believe ?’ 

“As the body, after several days, exhibited 
no marks of putrefaction, but grew whiter, 
and as it were translucent, the general faith 
rose higher and higher. Among the multi- 
tude were several cures, which even the scep- 
tical observer was unable to account for, or 
ascribe entirely to fraud. The whole country 
was in motion ; those who did not go to 
see it, heard at least no other topic talked 
of. 

“The convent, where my brother lived, 
resounded, like the land at large, with the 
noise of these wonders; and the people felt 
the less restraint in speaking of them in his 
presence, as in general he seemed to pay no 
heed to anything, and his connection with 
the circumstance was known to none of them. 
But on this occasion, it appeared, he had 
listened with attention. He conduced his 
escape with such dexterity and cunning that 
the manner of it still remains a mystery. We 
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learned afterwards, that he had crossed the 
water with a number of travellers; and 
charged the boatmen, who observed no other 
singularity about him, above all to have a care 
lest their vessel overset. Late in the night 
he reached the chapel, where his hapless 
loved one was resting from her woes. Only 
a few devotees were kneeling in the corners 
of the place ; her old friend was sitting at 
the head of the corpse ; he walked up 
to her, saluted her, and asked how her mis- 
tress was. ‘ You see it/ answered she with 
some embarrassment. He looked at the corpse 
with a sidelong glance. After some delay he 
took its hand. Frightened by its coldness, 


weak foot-prints had been speedily obliterated 
by the war.” 


CHAPTER X. 

The abbe ceased to read : no one had list- 
ened without tears. The countess scarcely 
ever took her handkerchief from her eyes ; at 
last she rose, and, with Natalia, left the room. 
The rest were silent, till the abbe thus began : 
“ The question now arises, whether we shall 
let the goodmiarchese leave us without telling 
him our secret. For who can doubt a mo- 



he in the instant let it go : he looked unrest- 
fully around him; then turning to the old 
attendant: ( I cannot stay with her at present/ 
said he ; f I have a long, long way to travel ; 
but at the proper time I shall be back : tell 
her so when she awakens/ 

"With this he went away. It was a while 
before we got intelligence of these occur- 
rences : we. searched ; but all our efforts to 
discover him were vain. How he worked 
his way across the mountains, none can say. 
A long time after he was gone we came upon 
a trace of him. among the Grisons; but we 
were too late; it quickly vanished. We sup- 
posed that he was gone to Germany ; but his 


ment, that our harper and his brother Augus- 
tin are one ? Let us consider what is to be 
done ; both for the sake of that unhappy man 
himself, and of his family. My advice is, not 
to hurry, but to wait till we have heard what 
news the dodlor, who is gone to see him, 
brings us back/’ 

All were of the same opinion ; and the abbe 
thus proceeded: "Another question, which 
perhaps may be disposed of sooner, still re- 
mains. The marchese is affecfted to the bot- 
tom of his heart, at the kindness which his 
poor niece experienced here, particularly from 
our young friend. He made me tell him, and 
repeat to him every circumstance connected 
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with her ; and he showed the liveliest grati- 
tude on hearing it. ‘ Her young benefactor,’ 
he said, ‘ refused to travel with me, while he 
knew not the connexion that subsists between 
us. I am not now a stranger, of whose man- 
ner of existence, of whose humors he might 
be uncertain. I am his associate, his relation; 
and as his unwillingness to leave his boy be- 
hind was the impediment which kept him 
from accompanying me, let this child now 
become a fairer bond to join us still more 
closely. Besides the services which I already 
owe him, let him be of service to me on my 
present journey ; let him then return along 
with me; my elder brother will receive him 
as he ought. And let him not despise the 
heritage of his unhappy foster-child : for by a 
secret stipulation of our father with his mili- 
tary friend, the fortune which he gave Sperata 
has returned to us : and certainly we will not 
cheat our niece’s benefadlor of the recom- 
pense which he has merited so well.’ ” 

Theresa, taking Wilhelm by the hand, now 
said to him: “We have here another beauti- 
ful example that disinterested well-doing 
yields the highest and best return. Follow 
the call, which so strangely comes to you: 
and while you lay a double load of gratitude 
on the marchese, hasten to a fair land, which 
has already often drawn your heart and your 
imagination towards it.” 

“I leave myself entirely to the guidance of 
my friends and you,” said Wilhelm: “it is 
vain to think, in this world, of adhering to 
our individual will. What I purposed to hold 
fast, I must let go ; and benefits which I have 
not deserved, descend upon me of their own 
accord.” 

With a gentle pressure of Theresa’s hand, 
Wilhelm took his own away. “I give you 
full permission,” said he to the abbe, “to 
decide about me as you please. Since I shall 
not need to leave my Felix, I am ready to go 
any whither, and to undertake whatever you 
think good.” 

Thus authorized, the abbe forthwith sketched 
out his plan. The marchese, he proposed, 
should be allowed to depart; Wilhelm was to 
wait for tidings from the dodtor; he might 
then, when they had settled what was to be 
done, set off with Felix. Accordingly, under 
the pretence that Wilhelm’s preparations for 
his journey would detain him, he advised the 
stranger to employ the mean while in exam- 
ining the curiosities of the city, which he 
meant to visit. The marchese did in conse- 


quence depart; and not without renewed and 
strong expressions of his gratitude ; of which 
indeed the presents left by him, including 
jewels, precious stones, embroidered stuffs, 
afforded a sufficient proof. 

Wilhelm too was at length in readiness for 
travelling ; and his friends began to be dis- 
tressed that the dodtor sent them no news. 
They feared some mischief had befallen the 
poor old harper, at the very moment when 
they were in hopes of radically improving 
his condition. They sent the courier off ; but 
he was scarcely gone when the dodtor in the 
evening entered with a stranger, whose form 
and aspedt were expressive, earnest, striking, 
and whom no one knew. Both stood silent 
for a space ; the stranger at length went up 
to Wilhelm, and holding out his hand said : 
“Do you not know your old friend, then?” 
It was the harper’s voice; but of his form 
there seemed to remain no vestige. He was 
in the common garb of a traveller, cleanly and 
genteelly equipped ; his beard had vanished ; 
his hair was dressed with some attention to the 
mode ; and what particularly made him quite 
irrecognizable was, that in his countenance 
the look of age was no longer visible. Wil- 
helm embraced him with the liveliest joy; he 
was presented to the rest; and behaved him- 
self with great propriety, not knowing that 
the party had a little while before become so 
well acquainted with him. “You will have 
patience with a man,” continued he with 
great composure, “who, grown up as he ap- 
pears, is entering on the world, after long 
sorrows, inexperienced as a child. To this 
skilful gentleman I stand indebted for the 
privilege of again appearing in the company 
of my fellow-men.” 

They bade him welcome: the dodtor mo- 
tioned for a walk, to interrupt the conversa- 
tion, and lead it to indifferent topics. 

In private, the dodtor gave the following 
explanation : “It was by the strangest chance 
that we succeeded in the cure of this man. 
We had long treated him, morally and physi- 
cally, as our best consideration didtated: in 
some degree the plan was efficacious; but the 
fear of death continued powerful in him, and 
he would not lay aside his beard and cloak. 
For the rest, however, he appeared to take 
more interest in external things than formerly; 
and both his songs and his conceptions seemed 
to be approaching nearer life. A strange let- 
ter from the clergyman, as you already know, 
called me from you. I arrived : I found our 
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patient altogether changed; he had volun- 
tarily given up his beard ; he had let his locks 
be cut into a customary form; he asked for 
common clothes ; he seemed to have at once 
become another man. Though curious to 
penetrate the reason of this sudden alteration, 
we did not risk inquiring of himself: at last 
we accidentally discovered it. A glass of laud- 
anum was missing from the parson’s private 
laboratory: we thought it right to institute a 
stridl inquiry on the subjedt ; every one en- 
deavored to ward off suspicion ; and the sharp- 
est quarrels rose among the inmates of the 
house. At last, this man appeared before us, 
and admitted that he had the laudanum : we 
asked if he had swallowed any of it. ‘ No ! said 
he : ‘ but it is to this that I owe the recovery of 
my reason. It is at your choice to take the vial 
from me ; and to drive me back inevitably to 
my former state. The feeling that it was desir- 
able to see the pains of life terminated by 
death, first put me on the way of cure ; before 
long the thought of terminating them, by vol- 
untary death arose in me; and with this inten- 
tion, I took the glass of poison. The possi- 
bility of casting off my load of griefs forever 
gave me strength to bear them : and thus have 
I, ever since this talisman came into my pos- 
session, pressed myself back into life, by a 
contiguity with death. Be not anxious lest I 
use the drug ; but resolve, as men acquainted 
with the human heart, by granting me an in- 
dependence of life, to make me properly and 
wholesomely dependent on it.’ After mature 
consideration of the matter, we determined 
not to meddle further with him : and he now 
carries with him, in a firm little ground-glass 
vial, this poison, of which he has so strangely 
made an antidote.” 

The doCtor was informed of all that had 
transpired since his departure ; towards Augus- 
tin, it was determined that they should observe 
the deepest silence in regard to it. The abbe 
undertook to keep beside him, and to lead 
him forward on the healthful path he had 
entered. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm was to set about his 
journey over Germany with the marchese. If 
it should appear that Augustin could be again 
excited to affeCtion for his native country, the 
circumstances were to be communicated to 
his friends, and Wilhelm might conduCt him 
thither. 

Wilhelm had at last made every prepara- 
tion for his journey. At first the abbe thought 
it strange that Augustin rejoiced in hearing 


of his friend and benefactor’s purpose to de- 
part ; but he soon discovered the foundation 
of this curious movement. Augustin could 
not subdue his fear of Felix; and he longed 
as soon as possible to see the boy removed. 

By degrees so many people had assembled, 
that the castle and adjoining buildings could 
scarcely accommodate them all ; and the less, 
as such a multitude of guests had not origin- 
ally been anticipated. They breakfasted, they 
dined together; each endeavored to persuade 
himself that they were living in a comfortable 
harmony, but each in secret longed in some 
degree to be away. Theresa frequently rode 
out attended by Lothario, and oftener alone ; 
she had already got acquainted with all the 
landladies and landlords in the district; for 
she held it as a principle of her economy, in 
which perhaps she was not far mistaken, that 
it is essential to be in good acceptance with 
one’s neighbors male and female, and to 
maintain with them a constant interchange of 
civilities. Of an intended marriage with 
Lothario she appeared to have no thought. 
Natalia and the countess often talked with 
one another; the abbe seemed to covet the 
society of Augustin ; Jarno had frequent con- 
versations with the doCtor; Friedrich held by 
Wilhelm ; Felix ran about, wherever he could 
meet with most amusement. It was thus too 
that in general they paired themselves in walk- 
ing, when the company broke up: when it 
was obliged to be together, recourse was 
quickly had to music, to unite them all by 
giving each back to himself. 

Unexpectedly the count increased the party; 
intending to remove his lady, and, as it ap- 
peared, to take a solemn farewell of his world- 
ly friends. Jarno hastened to the coach to 
meet him: the count inquired what guests 
they had ; to which the other answered, in a 
fit of wild humor that would often seize him : 
u We have all the nobility in nature ; mar- 
cheses, marquises, milords and barons : we 
wanted nothing but a count.” They came 
up-stairs. Wilhelm was the first who met them 
in the ante-chamber. “ Milord,” said the 
count to him in French, after looking at him 
for a moment, “1 rejoice very much in the 
unexpected pleasure of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with your lordship: I am very much 
mistaken if I did not see you at my castle in 
the prince’s suite.” “I had the happiness of 
waiting on your excellency at that time,” 
answered Wilhelm; “but you do me too much 
honor when you take me for an Englishman, 
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and that of the first quality. I am a German, 
and ’ ’ ——“A very brave young fellow,” in- 
terrupted Jarno. The count looked at Wil- 
helm with a smile, and was about to make 
some reply, when the rest of the party en- 
tered, and saluted him with many a friendly 
welcome. They excused themselves for being 
unable at the moment to show him to a prop- 
er chamber; promising without delay to make 
the necessary room for him. 

“Ay, ay!” said he, smiling: “we have 
left chance, I see, to a& as our purveyor. 
Yet with prudence and arrangement, how 
much is possible ! For the present, I entreat 
you not to stir a slipper from its place ; the 
disorder, I perceive, would otherwise be great. 
Every one would be uncomfortably lodged, 
and this no one shall be on my account, if 
possible, not even for an hour. You can tes- 
tify,” said he to Jarno, “and you too, meis- 
ter,” turning to Wilhelm, “how many people 
I commodiously stowed, that time, in my 
castle. Let me have the list of persons and 
servants; let me see how they are lodged at 
present : I will make a plan of dislocation, 
such that, with the very smallest inconveni- 
ence, every one shall find a suitable apart- 
ment, and there shall be room enough to 
hold another guest if one should accidentally 
arrive.” 

Jarno volunteered to be the count’s assist- 
ant; procured him all the necessary informa- 
tion; taking great delight, as usual, if he 
could now and then contrive to lead him 
astray, and leave him in awkward difficulties. 
The old gentleman at last, however, gained a 
signal triumph. The arrangement was com- 
pleted ; he caused the names to be written on 
their several doors, himself attending ; and it 
could not be denied that, by a very few 
changes and substitutions, the objeCt had been 
fully gained. Jarno, among other things, had 
also managed that the persons, who at present 
took an interest in each other, should be 
lodged together. 

“Will you help me,” said the count to 
Jarno, after everything was settled, “to clear 
up my recollections of the young man there, 
whom you call meister, and who, you tell me, 
is a German ? ” Jarno was silent ; for he knew 
very well that the count was one of those peo- 
ple who, in asking questions, merely wish to 
show their knowledge. The count accord- 
ingly continued, without waiting for an an- 
swer: “You, I recoiled:, presented him to 
me; and warmly recommended him in the 


prince’s name. If his mother was a German 
woman, I ’ll be bound for it his father is an 
Englishman, and one of rank too : who can 
calculate the English blood that has been 
flowing, these last thirty years, in German 
veins ! I do not wish to pump you : I know 
you have always family secrets of that kind; 

* but in such cases it is in vain to think of 
cheating me.” He then proceeded to detail 
a great variety of things as having taken place 
with Wilhelm at the castle; to the whole of 
which Jarno, as before, kept silence; though 
the count was altogether in the wrong, con- 
founding Wilhelm more than once with a 
young Englishman of the prince’s suite. The 
truth was, the good old gentleman had in for- 
mer years possessed a very excellent memory; 
and was still proud of being able to remember 
the minutest circumstances of his youth : but 
in regard to late occurrences, he used to settle 
in his mind as true, and utter with the great- 
est certainty, whatever fables and fantastic 
combinations in the growing weakness of his 
powers, imagination might present to him. 
For the rest, he was become extremely mild 
and courteous ; his presence had a very favor- 
able influence upon the company. He would 
call on them to read some useful book 
together ; nay, he often gave them little games, 
which, without participating in them, he di- 
rected with the greatest care. If they won- 
dered at his condescension, he would reply, 
that it became a man, who differed from the 
world in weighty matters, to conform to it 
the more anxiously in matters of indiffer- 
ence. 

In these games, our friend had, more than 
once, an angry and unquiet feeling to endure. 
Friedrich, with his usual levity, took frequent 
opportunity of giving hints that Wilhelm en- 
tertained a secret passion for Natalia. How 
could he have found it out? What entitled 
him to say so ? And would not his friends 
think that, as they two were often together, 
Wilhelm must have made a disclosure to him, 
so thoughtless and unlucky a disclosure ? 

One day, while they were merrier than com- 
mon at some such joke, Augustin, dashing up 
the door, rushed in with a frightful look ; his 
countenance was pale, his eyes were wild ; he 
seemed about to speak, but his tongue refused 
its office. The party were astounded ; Lotha- 
rio and Jarno, supposing that his madness had 
returned, sprang up and seized him. With a 
choked and faltering voice, then loudly and 
violently, he spoke and cried : “ Not me ! 
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Haste ! Help ! Save the child ! Felix is poi- 
soned ! ” 

They let him go ; he hastened through the 
door: all followed him in consternation. 
They called the dodtor : Augustin made for 
the abbe’s chamber; they found the child; 
who seemed amazed and frightened, when 
they called to him from a distance: “What 
hast thou been doing?” 

“Dear papa!” cried Felix, “I did not 
drink from the bottle, I drank from the glass : 
I was very thirsty.” 

Augustin struck his hands together: “He 
is lost! ” cried he; then pressed through the 
bystanders, and hastened away. 


They found a glass of almond-milk upon 
the table, with a bottle near it more than half 
empty. The dodlor came; was told what 
they had seen and heard : with horror he ob- 
served the well-known laudanum-vial lying 
empty on the table. He called for vinegar, 
he summoned all his art to his assistance. 

Natalia had the little patient taken to a 
room, she busied herself with painful care 
about him. The abbe had run out to seek 
Augustin, and draw some explanation from 
him. The unhappy father had been out upon 
the same endeavor, but in vain : he returned, 
to find anxiety and fear on every face. The 
dodtor, in the meantime, had been examining 



the almond-milk in the glass; he found it to 
contain a powerful mixture of opium: the 
child was lying on the sofa, seeming very 
sick; he begged his father “ not to let them 
pour more stuff into him, not to let them 
plague him anymore.” Lothario had sent 
his people, and had ridden off himself, en- 
deavoring to find some trace of Augustin. 
Natalia sat beside the child ; he took refuge 
in her bosom, and entreated earnestly for her 
protection ; earnestly for a little piece of sugar: 
the vinegar, he said, was biting sour. The 
doCtor granted his request; the child was in 
a frightful agitation; they were obliged to let 
him have a moment's rest. The dodtor said 
that every means had been adopted ; he would 
continue to do his utmost. The count came 
near, with an air of displeasure : his look was 
earnest, even solemn : he laid his hands upon 
the child; turned his eyes to heaven, and 
remained some moments in that attitude. 
Wilhelm, who was lying inconsolable on a 
seat, sprang up, and casting a despairing look 
. at Natalia, left the room. Shortly afterwards 
the count too left it. 

“I cannot understand,” said the dodlor, 
having paused a little, “how it comes that 
there is not the smallest trace of danger visible 
about the child. At a single gulp, he must 
have swallowed an immense dose of opium ; 
yet I find no movement in his pulse but what 
may be ascribed to our remedies, and to the 
terror we have put him into.” 

In a few minutes Jarno entered, with intel- 
ligence that Augustin had been discovered in 
the upper story, lying in his blood ; a razor 
had been found beside him ; to all appearance 
he had cut his throat. The dodlor hastened 
out: he met the people carrying down the 
body. The unhappy man was laid upon a 
bed, and accurately examined: the cat had 
gone across the windpipe; copious loss of 
blood had been succeeded by a swoon ; yet it 
was easy to observe that life, that hope was 
still there. The dodtor put the body in a 
proper posture; joined the edges of the 
wound, and bandaged it. The night passed 
sleepless and full of care to all. Felix would 
not quit Natalia: Wilhelm sat before her on a 
stool ; he had the boy’s feet upon his lap; the 
head and breast were lying upon hers. Thus 
did they divide the pleasing burden and the 
painful anxiety ; and continue, till the day 
broke, in their uncomfortable sad position. 
Natalia had given her hand to Wilhelm; they 
did not speak a word ; they looked at the 


child and then at one another. Lothario and 
Jarno were sitting at the other end of the 
room, and carrying on a most important con- 
versation; which, did not the pressure of 
events forbid us, we would gladly lay before 
our readers. The boy slept softly ; he awoke 
quite cheerful, early in the morning, and de- 
manded a piece of bread and butter. 

So soon as Augustin had in some degree 
recovered, they endeavored to obtain some 
explanation from him. They learned with 
difficulty, and by slow degrees, that having, 
by the count’s unlucky shifting, been ap- 
pointed to the same chamber with the abbe, 
he had found the manuscript in which his 
story . was recorded. Struck with horror on 
perusing it, he felt that it was now impossible 
for him to live ; on which he had recourse as 
ustial to the laudanum : this he poured into a 
glass of almond-milk, and raised it to his 
mouth ; but he shuddered when it reached his 
lips; he set it down untasted; went out to 
walk once more across the garden, and behold 
the face of nature; and on his return, he 
found the child employed in filling up the 
glass out of which it had been drinking. 

They entreated the unhappy creature to be 
calm; he seized Wilhelm by the hand with a 
spasmodic grasp, and cried : “Ah! why did I 
not leave thee long ago ? I knew well that I 
should kill the boy, and he me.” “The boy 
lives! ” said Wilhelm. The do&or, who had 
listened with attention, now inquired of 
Augustin if all the drink was poisoned. “No,” 
replied he, “nothing but the glass.” “By 
the luckiest chance, then,” cried the dodtor, 

“ the boy has drunk from the bottle! A be- 
nignant genius has guided his hand, that he 
did not catch at death, which stood so near 
and ready for him.” “No! no!” cried 
Wilhelm with a groan, and clapping both his 
hands upon his eyes: “How dreadful are the 
words ! Felix said expressly that he drank not 
from the bottle but the glass. His health is 
but a show ; he will die among our hands.” 
Wilhelm hastened out; the dodtor went 
below, and taking Felix up, with much ca- 
ressing, asked: “Now did not you, my 
pretty boy? You drank from the bottle, not 
the glass?” The child began to cry. The 
dodtor secretly informed Natalia how the mat- 
ter stood: she also strove in vain to get the 
truth from Felix, who but cried the more; 
cried till he fell asleep. 

Wilhelm watched by him ; the night went 
peacefully away. Next morning Augustin was 



found lying dead in bed ; he had cheated his 
attendants by a seeming rest; had silently 
loosened the bandages, and bled to death. 
Natalia went to walk with Felix; he was 
sportful as in his happiest days. “You are 
always good to me,” said Felix; “you never 
scold, you never beat me ; I will tell you the 
truth, I did drink from the bottle. Mamma 
Aurelia used to rap me over the fingers every 
time I touched the bottle: father looked so 
sour, I thought he would beat me.” 

With winged steps Natalia hastened to the 
castle ; Wilhelm came, still overwhelmed with 
care, to meet her. “Happy father!” cried 
she, lifting up the child, and throwing it into 
his arms : “ there is thy son again ! He drank 
from the bottle : his naughtiness has saved him. ’ ’ 

They told the count the happy issue ; but 
he listened with a smiling, silent, modest air 
of knowingness, like one tolerating the error 
of worthy men. Jarno, attentive to all, could 
not explain this lofty self-complacency; till 
after many windings, he at last discovered it 
to be his lordship’s firm belief that the child 
had really taken poison, and that he himself, 
by prayer and the laying-on of hands, had 
miraculously counteracted the effeCts of it. 
After such a feat, his lordship now deter- 
mined on departing. Everything, as usual 
with him, was made ready in a moment ; the 
fair countess, when about to go, took Wil- 
helm’s hand before parting with her sister’s; 
she then pressed both their hands between her 
own, turned quickly round, and stepped into 
the carriage. 

So many terrible and strange events, crowd- 
ing one upon the back of another, inducing 
an unusual mode of life, and putting every- 
thing into disorder and perplexity, had 
brought a sort of feverish movement into all 
departments of the house. The hours of sleep 
and waking, of eating, drinking and social 
conversation were inverted. Except Theresa, 
none of them had kepAin their accustomed 
course. The men endeavored, by increased 
potations, to recover their good-humor; and 
thus communicating to themselves an artificial 
vivacity, they drove away that natural vivacity, 
which alone imparts to us true cheerfulness and 
strength for aCtion. 

Wilhelm, in particular, was moved and agi- 
tated by the keenest feelings. Those unex- 
pected, frightful incidents had thrown him 
out of all condition to resist a passion which had 
so forcibly seized his heart. Felix was re- 
stored to him ; yet still it seemed that he had 


nothing: Werner’s letters, the directions for 
his journey were in readiness ; there was 
nothing wanting but the resolution to remove. 
Everything conspired to hasten him. He 
could not but conjecture that Lothario and 
Theresa were awaiting his departure, that they 
might be wedded. Jarno was unusually 
silent ; you would have said that he had lost 
a portion of his customary cheerfulness. Hap- 
pily the doCtor helped our friend in some de- 
gree from this embarrassment: he declared 
him sick, and set about administering medi- 
cine to him. 

The company assembled always in the 
evening: Friedrich, the wild madcap, who 
had often drunk more wine than suited him, 
in general took possession of the talk ; and by 
a thousand frolicsome citations, fantasies and 
waggish allusions, often kept the party laugh- 
ing; often also threw them into awkward dif- 
ficulties, by the liberty he took to think 
aloud. 

In the sickness of his friend he seemed to 
have little faith. Once when they were all 
together, “Pray, doCtor,” cried he, “how is 
it you call the malady our friend is laboring 
under? Will none of the three thousand 
names, with which you decorate your igno- 
rance, apply to it? The disease at least is 
not without example^. There is one such case,” 
continued he with an emphatic tone, “in the 
Egyptian or Babylonian history.” 

The company looked at one another and. 
smiled. 

“What call you the king—?” cried he, 
and stopped short a moment. “ Well, if you 
will not help me, I must help myself.” He 
threw the door-leaves up, and pointed to the 
large picture in the ante-chamber. “ What 
call you the goat-beard there, with the crown 
on, who is standing at the foot of the bed, 
making such a rueful face about his sick son? 
How call you the beauty, who enters, and in 
her modest roguish eyes at once brings poison 
and antidote ? How call you the quack of a 
doCtor, who at this moment catches a glimpse 
of the reality, and for the first time in his life 
takes occasion to prescribe a reasonable recipe, 
to give a drug which cures to the very heart, 
and is at once salutiferous and savory?” 

In this manner he continued babbling. 
The company took it with as good a face as 
might be ; hiding their embarrassment behind 
a forced laugh. A slight blush overspread 
Natalia’s cheeks, and betrayed the movements 
of her heart. By good fortune, she was walk- 
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ing up and down with Jarno : on coming to 
the door, with a cunning motion she slipped 
out, walked once or twice across the ante- 
chamber, and retired to her room. 

The company were silent : Friedrich began 
to dance and sing: 

“ O ye shall wonders see ! 

What has been is not to be ; 

What is said is not to say, 

Before the break of day 
Ye shall wonders see 

Theresa had gone out to find Natalia; 
Friedrich pulled the dodtor forward to the 
pidture; pronounced a ridiculous eulogium 
on medicine, and glided from the room. 

Lothario had been standing all the while in 
the recess of a window ; he was looking, 
without motion, down into the garden. Wil- 
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helm was in the most dreadful state. Left alone 
with his friends, he still kept silence for a 
time : he ran with a hurried glance over all 
his history, and at last, with shuddering, sur- 
veyed his present situation ; he started up and 
cried : “ If I am to blame for what is happen- 
ing, for what you and I are suffering, punish 
me. In addition to my other miseries, de- 
prive me of your friendship, and let me 
wander, without comfort, forth into the wide 
world, in which I should have mingled, and 
withdrawn myself from notice long ago. 
But if you see in me the vidtim of a cruel 
entanglement of chance, out of which I could 
not thread my way, then give me the assur- 
ance of your love, of' your friendship, on a 
journey which I dare not now postpone. A 
time will come, when I may tell you what has 
passed of late within me. Perhaps this is but 
a punishment, which I am suffering, because 



I did not soon enough disclose myself to you, 
because I hesitated to display myself entirely 
as I was: you would have assisted me, you 
would have helped me out in proper season. 
Again and again have my eyes been opened 
to my condudt ; but it was ever too late, it 
was ever in vain ! How richly do I merit 
Jarno’s censure! I imagined I had seized it; 
how firmly did I purpose to employ it, to 
commence another life ! Could I, might I 
have done so ? It avails not for mortals to com- 
plain of fate or of themselves ! We are 
wretched, and appointed for wretchedness; 
and what does it matter whether blame of 
ours, higher influence or chance, virtue or 
vice, wisdom or folly plunge us into ruin? 
Farewell ! I will not stay another moment in 
a house where I have so fearfully violated the 
rights of hospitality. Your brother’s indis- 
cretion is unpardonable; it aggravates my 
suffering to the highest pitch, it drives me to 
despair.” 

“And what,” replied Lothario, taking 
Wilhelm by the hand, “what if your alliance 
with my sister were the secret article on which 
depended my alliance with Theresa? This 
amends that noble maiden has appointed for 
you ; she has vowed th|t these two pairs should 
appear together at the altar. ‘ His reason 
has made choice of me,’ said she; ‘ his heart 
demands Natalia: my reason shall assist his 
heart.’ We agreed to keep our eyes upon 
Natalia and yourself ; we told the abbe of our 
plan, who made us promise not to intermeddle 
with this union, or attempt to forward it, 
but to suffer everything to take its course. 
We have done so, nature has performed her 
part ; our mad brother only shook the ripe 
fruit from the branch. And now, since we 
have come together so unusually, let us lead 
no common life ; let us work together in a 
noble manner, and for noble purposes ! It is 
inconceivable how much a man of true culture 
can accomplish for himself and others, if, with- 
out attempting to rule, he can be the guardian 
over many; can induce them to do that in 
season, which they are at any rate disposed 
enough to do; can guide them to their ob- 
jects, which in general they see with due dis- 
tinctness, though they miss the road to 
them. Let us make a league for this : it is no 
enthusiasm ; but an idea which may be fully 
executed, which indeed is often executed, only 
with imperfect consciousness, by people of 
benevolence and worth. Natalia is a living 
instance of it. No other need attempt to 


rival the plan of conduct which has been pre- 
scribed by nature for that pure and noble soul.” 

He had more to say, but Friedrich with a 
shout came jumping in. “What a garland 
have I earned !” cried he: “ how will you re- 
ward me ? Myrtle, laurel, ivy, leaves of oak, 
the freshest you can find, come twist them : I 
have merits far beyond them all. Natalia is 
thine ! I am the conjuror who raised this 
treasure for thee.” 

“ He raves,” said Wilhelm; “I must go.” 

“ Art thou empowered to speak?” inquired 
Lothario, holding Wilhelm from retiring. 

“By my own authority,” said Friedrich, 
“and the grace of God. It was thus I was the 
wooer; thus I am the messenger: I listened 
at the door; she told the abbe everything.” 

“ Barefaced rogue ! who bade thee listen?” 
said Lothario. 

“Who bade her bolt the door?” cried 
Friedrich. “I heard it all ; she was in a won- 
drous pucker. In the night when Felix 
seemed so ill, and was lying half upon her 
knees, and thou wert sitting comfortless be- 
fore her, sharing the beloved load, she made 
a vow, that if the child died she would con- 
fess her love to thee, and offer thee her hand. 
And now when the child lives, why should 
she change her mind ? What we promise un- 
der such conditions, we keep under any. 
Nothing wanting but the parson ! He will 
come, and marvel what strange news he brings. ’ ’ 

The abb£ entered. “We know it all,” 
cried Friedrich : “ be as brief as possible; it 
is mere formality you come for; they never 
send for you or me on any other score.” 

“He has listened,” said the baron. — 
“Scandalous !” exclaimed the abbe. 

“Now quick!” said Friedrich. “How 
stands it with the ceremonies? These we can 
reckon on our fingers. You must travel ; the 
marchese’s invitation answers to a hairsbreadth. 
If we had you once beyond the Alps, it will 
all be right: the people are obliged to you for 
undertaking anything surprising ; you procure 
them an amusement which they are not called 
to pay for. It is as if you gave a free ball ; 
all ranks partake in it.” 

“In such popular festivities,” replied the 
abbe, “you have done the public much ser- 
vice in your time; but to-day, it seems, you 
will not let me speak at all.” 

“If it is not just as I have told it,” an- 
swered Friedrich, “let us have it better. 
Come round, come round ; we must see them 
both together.” 
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Lothario embraced his friend, and led him 
to Natalia, who with Theresa came to meet 
them. All were silent. 

“ No loitering !” cried Friedrich. “In two 
days you may be ready for your travels. Now, 
think you, friend, ” continued he, addressing 
Wilhelm, “when we first scraped acquaint- 
ance, and I asked you for the pretty nosegay, 
who could have supposed you were ever to re- 
ceive a flower like this from me?” 

“Do not, at the moment of my highest 
happiness, remind me of those times!” 


“Of which you need not be ashamed, any 
more than one need be ashamed of his de- 
scent. The times were very good times : 
only I cannot but laugh to look at thee : to 
my mind, thou resemblest Saul, the son of 
Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses, 
and found a kingdom.” 

“I know not the worth of a kingdom,” 
answered Wilhelm; “but I know I have at- 
tained a happiness which I have not deserved, 
and which I would not change with anything 
in life.” 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


I N the shadow of a mighty rock sat Wil- 
helm, at a gloomy and striking spot, 
where the steep mountain-path turned sharply 
round a corner, and rapidly wound down 
into the chasm below. The sun was still high, 
and illuminated the tops of the firs in the 
rocky valleys at his feet. He was just enter- 
ing something in his memorandum-book, 
when Felix, who had been clambering about, 
came up to him with a stone in his hand. 
“What do they call this stone ?” said the 
boy. 


“I do not know/* replied Wilhelm. 

“Is it gold that sparkles so in it ?” said the 
former. 

“Nothing of the kind 1 ” replied the other; 
“and now I remember that people call it 
* cats’ -gold.* T) * 

“ Cats*~gold ! * * said the boy, laughing; 
“why?” 

“Probably because it is false, and because 
cats are thought to be false. * * 

“I will remember that,” said his son, and 
put the stone into his leathern wallet ; but at 
the same time pulled out something else, and 
asked, “What is this?” 


* A common name for the mineral mica. 


“A fruit,” replied his father; “and to 
judge by its scales it ought to be akin to the 
fir-cones.” 

“It does not look like a cone; why it is 
round.” 

“Let us ask the huntsmen: they know the 
whole forest and all sorts of fruits; they know 
how to sow, to plant, and to wait ; then they 
let the stems grow and become as big as they 
can.” 

“The hunters know everything ; yesterday 
the postman showed me where a stag had 
crossed the road; he called me back and 
made me observe the track, as he called it. I 
had jumped across it, but now I saw plainly a 
pair of claws printed; it must have been a 
big stag.” 

“I heard how you were questioning the 
postman.” 

“ He knew a great deal, and yet he is not 
a huntsman. But I want to be a huntsman. 
It is glorious to be the whole day in the forest, 
and to listen to the birds, to know their names 
and where their nests are; how to take the 
eggs or the young ones ; how to feed them, 
and when to catch the old ones : all this is so 
splendid l” 

Scarcely had this been said, when there ap- 
peared coming down the rugged path an un- 
usual phenomenon. Two boys, beautiful as 
the day, in colored tunics, which one might 
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rather have taken for small shirts girt up, 
sprang down one after the other; and Wil- 
helm found an opportunity of inspecting 
them more closely, as they faltered before 
him, and for a moment stood still. Around 
the head of the elder one waved an abund- 
ance of fair locks, which one must needs see 
first on looking at him ; and next his light- 
blue eyes attracted the glance which lost itself 
with pleasure in his beautiful figure. The 
second, who looked more like a friend than a 
brother, was adorned with smooth brown hair, 
which hung down over his shoulders, and the 
reflection of which seemed to mirror itself in 
his eyes. 

Wilhelm had not time to contemplate more 
closely these two extraordinary, and in such a 
wilderness quite unexpected beings, when he 
heard a manly voice shouting down in a per- 
emptory yet kindly manner from behind the 
comer of the rock ; * ‘ Why are you standing 
still ? Do not stop the way for us V 1 

Wilhelm looked up; and if the children 
had caused him to wonder, what now met his 
eyes filled him with astonishment. A strong 
and vigorous, but not too tall, young man, 
lightly clad, with brown complexion and black 
hair, stepped firmly yet carefully down the 
rocky path, leading after him a donkey, which 
first displayed its own sleek and well-trimmed 
head, and then the beautiful burden which it 
carried. A gentle, lovable woman was sitting 
in a large finely-mounted saddle; within a 
blue mantle, which was wrapped round her, 
she held a lately-born infant, which she 
pressed to her bosom and regarded with in- 
describable love. The same thing occurred 
to the guide as to the children : he hesitated 
for a moment when he saw Wilhelm. The 
animal slackened its pace, but the descent was 
too steep — the passers-by could not stop, and 
Wilhelm with wonder saw them disappear be- 
hind the projecting wall of rock. 

Nothing was more natural, than that this 
unwonted sight should snatch him from his 
meditations. He stood up in curiosity and 
looked down from his place into the depth to 
see whether they would not somewhere or 
other come into sight again. And he was 
just on the point of descending himself to 
greet these strange wanderers, when Felix 
came up and said : 

“Father, may I not go with these children 
to their house? They want to take me with 
them. You must come too, the man said to 
me. Come ! They are waiting down yonder.” 


“I will speak to them,” answered Wilhelm. 

He found them at a place where the road 
was less precipitous, and he devoured with his 
eyes the wonderful forms which had so much 
attracted his attention. But there were one 
or two other special circumstances, which be- 
fore now it had not been possible for him to 
observe. 

The young and active man had in faCi an 
adze on his shoulder, and a long, thin, iron 
measuring-square. 

The children carried tall bunches of bul- 
rushes, as if they w r ere palms; and if from 
this point of view they resembled angels, on 
the other hand they dragged along small 
baskets with eatables, and in this resembled 
the daily messengers, such as are accustomed 
to go to and fro across the mountain. The 
mother, too, when he looked at her more 
closely, had beneath her blue mantle a reddish 
delicately-tinted under-garment, so that our 
friend, with astonishment, was fain to find the 
Flight into Egypt, which he had so often seen 
painted, actually here before his eyes. 

They greeted one another; and whilst Wil- 
helm, what with astonishment and absorption, 
could not utter a single word, the young man 
said: 

“Our children have already made friends 
just now. Will you come with us, that we 
may see whether the grown-up people may not 
come to an understanding too.” 

Wilhelm bethought himself a little, and 
then replied : 

“The sight of your little family procession 
inspires confidence and kindliness, p 1 — I 
may as well confess it at once — no less curi- 
osity, and a lively desire to know more of you. 
For at the first moment one might almost ask 
one's self whether you are real travellers, or 
only spirits who take a pleasure in animating 
this inhospitable mountain with pleasant 
visions.” 

“Then come with us to our dwelling,” 
said the other. 

“Come along!” shouted the children, al- 
ready dragging Felix along with them. 

“Come with us!” said the lady, turning 
her amiable kindly look from her babe to- 
wards the stranger. 

Without hesitation, Wilhelm said : 

“I am sorry that I cannot follow you im- 
mediately. This night at least I must pass at 
the frontier-house above. My wallet, papers 
and everything are still lying up there un- 
packed and unattended to. But, that I may 
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show myself ready and willing to do justice to 
your kind invitation, I will hand you over my 
Felix as a pledge. To-morrow I shall be with 
you. How far is it from here?” 

“ Before sunset we shall reach our dwel- 
ling,” said the carpenter, “and from the 
frontier-house it will be only an hour and a 
half more for you. Your boy will augment 
our family fgr this night; to-morrow we shall 
expedt you.” 

The man and the beast set themselves in 
motion. Wilhelm with visible pleasure saw 
his Felix in such good company; he could 
compare him with the dear little angels, from 
whom he differed so markedly. For his years 
he was not tall, but robust, with a broad chest 
and strong shoulders. In his nature there 
was a peculiar mixture of authority and 
obedience; he had already laid hold of a 
palm-branch and a little basket, whereby he 
seemed to express both. The procession was 
already on the point of disappearing a second 
time round a rocky wall, when Wilhelm col- 
lected himself, and shouted after them : 

“But how shall I inquire for you?” 

“Only ask for St. Joseph’s!” rang from 
the depth, and the whole vision had disap- 
peared behind the blue walls of shadow. A 
solemn religious hymn, sung in parts, arose 
and died away in the distance, and Wilhelm 
thought that he distinguished the voice of his 
Felix. 

He mounted upwards, and in so doing re- 
tarded for himself the sunset. The star of 
heaven which he had lost more than once, 
shone on him again as he ascended higher, 
an*. was still day when he arrived at his 
lodging. Once more he gladdened himself 
with the grand mountain view, and then with- 
drew to his chamber, where he at once seized 
a pen, and spent a part of the night in writing. 

Wilhelm to Natalia. 

“Now at last is the summit reached — the 
heights of the mountain chain which will set 
a more effectual separation between us than 
the whole stretch of country so far. It is my 
feeling that one is still ever in the neighbor- 
hood of one’s beloved ones as long as the 
streams flow from us to them. To-day I can 
still fancy to myself that the twig which I cast 
into the forest brook might leisurely float 
downwards to her — might in a few days be 
stranded in front of her garden ; and thus our 
spirit sends its images, our heart its feelings. 


more easily downwards. But over there I 
fear that a partition wall is placed against im- 
agination and feeling. Yet that is perhaps 
only a premature anxiety; for there, too, it 
will very likely not be otherwise than it is 
here. 

“ What could separate me from thee — from 
thee, to whom I am destined for ever, al- 
though a wondrous fate keeps me from thee, 
and unexpectedly shuts to me the heaven to 
which I was standing so near l I had time to 
colleCt myself, and yet no time would have 
sufficed to give me this self-possession, if I 
had not won it from thy mouth, from thy lips, 
in that decisive moment. How should I have 
been able to tear myself away, if the inde- 
struCtible thread had not been spun, which is 
to unite us for time and eternity. 

“Still, I ought not indeed to speak of all 
this. I will not transgress thy tender com- 
mands. Upon this summit let it be for the 
last rime that I utter before thee the word, 
separation. My life shall become a journey. 
I have to discharge the traveller’s special du- 
ties, and to undergo tests of a peculiar kind. 
How often I smile when I read through the 
rules which my craft has prescribed for me, 
and those which I myself have made ! Much 
has been observed and much transgressed ; but 
even at the transgression, this sheet, this wit- 
ness to my last confession, my last absolution, 
serves me instead of an admonishing con- 
science, and I make a fresh start. I am on 
my guard, and my errors no longer rush, like 
mountain torrents, one upon the top of the 
other. 

“Still, I will willingly confess to you, that 
I often admire those teachers and leaders of 
men who only impose on their disciples out- 
ward mechanical duties. They make the 
thing easy to themselves and to the world. 
For just this part of my obligations, which 
formerly seemed to me the most arduous and 
the most wonderful — this I observe most con- 
veniently and most pleasantly. 

“I must stay not more than three days 
under the same roof. I must leave no inn 
without at least removing one mile from the 
same. These regulations are really designed 
to make my years years of journeying, and to 
prevent the least temptation of settling down 
occurring to me. I have hitherto scrupulously 
subjected myself to this condition — nay, not 
once availed myself of the indulgence allowed. 
It is in fa<5t here for the first time that I make 
a halt — that I sleep for a third night in the 
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same bed. From here I send you many things 
that I have, so far, learned, observed, saved up ; 
and then to-morrow early we descend on the 
other side, in the first place to a wonderful 
family — a holy family, I might perhaps say — 
about which you will find more in my diary. 

“Now, farewell, and lay down this sheet 
with the feeling that it has only one thing to [ 
say ; only one thing that it might say and re- 
peat forever, but will not say, will not repeat, 
until I have the happiness to lie again at thy 
feet, and over thy hands to sob out all that I 
have had to forego. 

“Morning. 

“I have packed up. The postman is fasten- 
ing the wallet upon his frame. The sun has 
not yet risen, the mists are steaming out of 
all the valleys, but the sky overhead is bright. 
We are going down into the gloomy depth, 
which also will soon brighten up above us. 
Let me send across to you my last sigh 1 Let 
my last glance towards you be still filled with 
an involuntary tear ! I am decided and de- 
termined. You shall hear no more complaints 
from me ; you shall only hear what happens 
to the wanderer. And still, whilst I wish to 
conclude, a thousand more thoughts, wishes, 
hopes, and intentions, cross one another. 
Fortunately they urge me away. The post- 
man is calling, and the host is already clear- 
ing up again in my presence, as if I had gone; 
even as cold-hearted improvident heirs do 
not conceal from the departing the arrange- 
ments for putting themselves in possession.” 


CHAPTER II. 

ST. JOSEPH THE SECOND. 

Already had the traveller, following on 
foot his porter’s steps, left steep rocks behind 
and above him ; already were they traversing 
a less rugged intermediate range, ever hurry- 
ing forwards, through many a well-wooded 
forest, through many a pleasant meadow- 
ground, until at last they found themselves 
upon a declivity, and looked down into a 
carefully cultivated valley shut in all round by 
hills. A large monastic building, half in 
ruins, half in good repair, at once rtorCted 
their attention. 

‘ ( This is St. Joseph’s,” said the carrier; 
“ a great pity for the beautiful church 1 Only 


look how fresh its pillars and columns still 
look through the underwood and the trees, 
although it has been lying so many hundreds 
of years in ruins.” 

“The convent buildings, on the other 
hand,” replied Wilhelm, “are still, I see, in 
good preservation.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “a steward lives on 
the spot, who manages the household, and 
collects the rents and tithes which have to be 
paid here from far around.” 

With these words they had entered, through 
the open gate, a spacious courtyard, which, 
surrounded by solemn well-preserved build- 
ings, announced itself as the abode of a 
peaceful community. He at once perceived 
his Felix, with the angels of yesterday, busy 
round a big market -basket, which a strongly- 
built woman had placed in front of her. 
They were just about to buy some cherries; 
but in point of fa£t, Felix, who always carried 
some money about him, was beating down the 
price. He now played the part of host as 
well as guest, and was lavishing an abundance 
of fruit on his playmates; even to his father 
the refreshment was welcome amidst these 
barren mossy wilds, where the colored shining 
fruits always seemed so beautiful. “She 
brought them up some distance from a large 
garden,” the fruit-woman remarked, in order 
to make the price satisfactory to the buyers, 
to whom it had seemed somewhat too high. 

“Father will soon return,” said the chil- 
dren; “in the meanwhile you must go into 
the hall and rest there.” 

Yet how astonished was Wilhelm when the 
children took him to the room which they 
called the hall. It was entered direCt ly from 
the courtyard by a large door, and our travel- 
ler found himself in a very clean well-pre- 
served chapel, which, however, as in faCl he 
saw, had been arranged for the domestic use 
of daily life. On one side stood a table, a 
settle, several chairs and benches; on the 
other side a carved dresser with various-colored 
pottery, jugs and glasses. There were not 
wanting a number of chests and boxes, and, 
neatly ordered as everything was, there was no 
want of what is attractive in domestic every- 
day life. The light fell through high win- 
dows at the side. But what most aroused the 
traveller’s attention were colored pictures 
painted on the wall at a moderate height be- 
low the windows, extended like tapestries 
round three sides of the chapel, and coming 
down to a panelled skirting which covered the 
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rest of the wall to the ground. The prunes 
represented the history of St. JosmA.hS 
fherJT* hlm bus y with his carpenter’s work ; 

h u f f h ir meet ', n L Mary ' Md a % pouted 

eml j )etween th «n, whilst sev- 

^ hovered watchfully about them. 

Here he is being betrothed; then follows the 
angelic salutation. There he is shting dS! 
pondent anrudst unfinished work, letting his 
axe he, and is thinking of leaving his wife 
But presently there appears to him the angel 

With ’ a u" d hls P° sition h: changed. 
With devotion he regards the new-born Child 

Soon arTn" Bethlehem ' and adores it. 
Dilute All " wonderful] y beautiful 

. ; A11 ^ nds , of carpentered wood are 

seen , it is on the point of being put together, 

5—3 


0f P ieces fo ™ a 
cross. The Child has fallen asleep upon the 

hwTt’h f "? od f er 15 sittin g close b y regarding 
it w Ith tender love, and the foster-father stops 

rm 1 , n °" der not t0 disturb its sleep, 

framed, atcly after follows the Flight info 

Fgypt. It provoked a smile from the travel- 

he looked at Jt » wh en he saw on the 
wall the repetition of the living picture of 
yesterday. 

tln h , ad been left long to his medita- 
tions when the host entered, whom he recog- 
nize^ immediately as the leader of the holy 
caravan. They saluted each other most cor 
aialty, a conversation on sundry matters fol- 
lowed; still Wilhelm’s attention remained 
diredled towards the piaure. The host saw 
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the interest of his guest, and commenced 
laughingly: 

“ No doubt you are wondering at the har- 
mony of this structure with its inhabitants, 
whom you learned to know yesterday. But 
it is perhaps still more strange than might be 
supposed ; the building has, in fadt, made the 
inhabitants. For, if the lifeless comes to life, 
then it may well be able also to create a living 
thing.” 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined Wilhelm, “it would 
surprise me if the spirit who centuries ago 
worked so powerfully amid this mountain 
desert, and attracted towards itself such a 
huge mass of buildings, possessions and rights, 
and thereby diffused manifold culture in the 
neighborhood, — it would surprise me if it did 
not still display its vital energy even out of 
these ruins upon a living human being. Still, 
let us not abide by the general ; make me ac- 
quainted with your history, in order that I 
may learn how it was possible that, without 
trifling or pretension, the past is again repre- 
sented in you, and that which is past and gone 
comes a second time upon the scene.” 

Just as Wilhelm was expecting an instructive 
answer from the lips of his host, a friendly 
voice in the courtyard shouted the name of 
Joseph. The host heard it, and went to the 
door. 

So he is called Joseph, too ! said Wilhelm 
to himself. That is wonderful enough, and 
yet not quite so wonderful as that he repre- 
sents his patron saint in the life. At the same 
time he glanced towards the door, and saw the 
Madonna of yesterday speaking with her hus- 
band. At last they separated; the woman 
went to the opposite dwelling. 

“Mary!” he shouted after her, “just a 
word more.” 

So she is called Mary, too ! But a little 
more, and I shall feel myself transported 
backwards eighteen hundred years. He mused 
on the solemn pent-up valley in which he 
found himself, on the ruins and the stillness, 
and a strange olden -time sort of mood fell 
upon him. It was time that the host and 
children came in. The latter begged Wil- 
helm to come for a walk, whilst the host still 
discharged a few duties. They went now 
through the ruins of the church, with its 
wealth of columns: the lofty roof and walls 
seemed to strengthen themselves in wind and 
storm; whilst strong trees had, ages ago, 
struck root in the broad tops of the walls, and 
in company with a good deal of grass, flowers, 


and moss, represented gardens hanging boldly 
in the air. Grassy meadow-paths led to a 
rapid brook, and the traveller could now, 
from a certain height, look over the building 
and its situation with an interest which grew 
greater as its inhabitants became more and 
more remarkable to him, and, through their 
harmony with their surroundings, aroused his 
liveliest curiosity. 

They returned, and found a table laid in 
the consecrated hall. At the upper end there 
stood an arm-chair, in which the housewife 
sat down. She had standing by her side a 
high basket, in which the little child was lying; 
next, the father on her left hand, and Wilhelm 
on her right. The three children occupied 
the lower part of the table. An old female 
servant brought in a well-prepared repast. 
The eating and drinking-vessels likewise indi- 
cated a bygone time. The children gave 
occasion for amusement, whilst Wilhelm could 
not look enough at the figure and bearing of 
his holy hostess. 

After dinner the company separated; the 
host took his guest to a shady spot in the 
ruins, where from an elevated position one 
had in full view the pleasant prospedl down 
the valley, and saw the hills of the lower land, 
with their fertile declivities and woody sum- 
mits ranged one behind the other. 

“It is fair,” said the host, “that I should 
satisfy your curiosity, and the rather as I feel, 
in your case, that you are capable of taking 
the marvellous seriously, if it rests upon a 
serious foundation. This religious institution, 
of which you still see the remains, was dedi- 
cated to the holy family, and in olden times, 
on account of many miracles, was renowned 
as a place of pilgrimage. The church was 
dedicated to the mother and the son. It was 
destroyed several centuries ago. The chapel, 
dedicated to the holy foster-father, lias been 
preserved, as also the habitable part of the 
convent. The income for a great many years 
back has belonged to a secular prince, who 
keeps an agent up here, and that am I, the 
son of the former agent, who likewise suc- 
ceeded his father in this office. 

“ St. Joseph, although all ecclesiastical hon- 
ors had long ago ceased up here, had been so 
beneficent towards our family, that it is not to 
be wondered at, if they felt particularly well 
disposed towards him ; and thence it came to 
pass, that at baptism I was called Joseph, 
whereby to a certain extent my manner of 
life was determined. I grew up, and if I be- 
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came an associate of my father whilst he 
looked after the rents, still I clung quite as 
much, nay, even more affectionately, to my 
mother, who according to her means was fond 
of distributing relief, and through her kindly 
disposition and her good deeds was known 
and beloved on the whole mountain-side. 
She would send me, now here, and now there; 
at one time to fetch, at another to order, at 
another to look after; and I felt quite at 
home in this kind of charitable business. 

“In general a mountain life has something 
more humanizing than life on the lowlands; 
inhabitants are closer together, or further 
apart, if you wish it ; wants are smaller, but 
more pressing. Man is more thrown upon his 
own resources, — must learn to rely on his 
hands, on his feet. The laborer, postman, 
carrier, are all united in one and the same 
person; everybody also stands nearer to his 
neighbor, meets him oftener, and lives with 
him in a common sphere of a&ivity. 

“ When I was still young, and my shoulders 
unable to carry much, it occurred to me to 
furnish a small donkey with baskets, and drive 
it before me up and down the steep footpaths. 
In the mountains, the ass is no such contempti- 
ble animal as in the lowlands, where the la- 
borer who ploughs with horses thinks himself 
better than another who tears up the sod with 
oxen. And I trudged along behind my beast 
with all the less misgiving, that I had before 
noticed, in the chapel, that it had attained to 
the honor of carrying God and his mother. 
Still, this chapel was not then in the condition 
in which it is now. It was treated like an 
outbuilding, almost like a stable. Firewood, 
hurdles, tools, tubs and ladders, and all sorts 
of things, were heaped pell-mell together. It 
was fortunate that the paintings were situated 
so high, and that wainscot lasts a little while. 
But as a child I was especially fond of clamb- 
ering here and there all about the wood, and 
looking at the pictures, which nobody could 
properly explain to me. Enough, I knew that 
the saint whose life was painted above was my 
namesake, and I congratulated myself on him, 
as much as if he had been my uncle. I grew 
up, and as it was a special condition that he 
who would lay claim to the profitable office of 
steward must exercise a trade, therefore, in 
accordance with the wish of my parents, who 
were anxious that I should one day inherit 
this excellent post, I was to learn a trade — 
and, moreover, such a one as would prove 
useful to the household up here. 


1 “My father was a cooper by trade, and 
j made everything of this sort of work that was 
necessary himself, whence accrued great ad- 
vantage to himself and the whole family. 
But I could not make up my mind to follow 
him in this line. My inclination drew me 
irresistibly towards the carpenter's trade, the 
implements of ivhich I had from my youth 
seen so circumstantially and correCtly painted 
by the side of my saint. I declared my wish ; 
they did not oppose it, and the less so as the 
carpenter was often required by us for so many 
different constructions, and even because, if 
he has some ability and love for his work, the 
cabinet-maker’s and wood-carver’s arts, espe- 
cially in forest districts, are closely allied to 
it. And what still more strengthened me in 
my higher designs was that picture, which, 
alas! now is almost entirely obliterated. As 
soon as you know what it is meant to repre- 
sent, you will be able to make it out, when I 
take you to it presently. St. Joseph had been 
entrusted with nothing less than the making 
of a throne for King Herod. The gorgeous 
seat was to be placed between two specified 
pillars. Joseph carefully takes the measure 
of the breadth and height, and constructs a 
j costly royal throne. But how astonished is 
he, how distracted, when he brings the chair 
of state: it is found to be too high and not 
wide enough. Now, as is well known, King 
Herod was not to be trifled with : the pious 
master- joiner is in the greatest embarrassment. 
The Christ-child, accustomed to accompany 
him everywhere, to carry his tools in childishly 
humble sport, sees his distress, and is imme- 
diately ready with advice and help. The 
wondrous Child desires his foster-father to 
take hold of the throne by one side. He 
seizes the other side of the carved work, and 
both begin to pull. With the greatest ease 
and as conveniently as if it had been of 
leather, the throne expands in breadth, loses 
proportionately in height, and fits most excel- 
lently to the place and position, to the greatest 
consolation of the reassured carpenter and to 
the perfeCI satisfaction of the king.* 

“ In my youth that throne was still quite 
easy to see, and from the remains of one side 
you will be able to observe that there was no 


* This story is substantially the same as one given in 
the hist Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, which was re- 
ceived as authentic by the Gnostics of the second cen- 
tury. The same apocryphal book gives various details 
of the Flight into Egypt, which St. Matthew so briefly 
records. — Ed. 
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lack of carved work, which indeed must have 
proved easier to the painter than it would have 
been to the carpenter, if it had been de- 
manded of him. 

“ However, I had no misgivings in conse- 
quence, but looked upon the craft to which I 
had devoted myself in such a favorable light, 
that I could scarcely wait until they had put me 
into apprenticeship; which was all the more 
easy to effedt, inasmuch as there lived in the 
neighborhood a master- carpenter who worked 
for the whole district, and who could employ 
several assistants and apprentices. Thus I re- 
mained near my parents, and continued to a 
certain extent my former life, whilst employ- 
ing hours of leisure and holy-days for the 
charitable commissions with which my mother 
continued to charge me. 

The Visitation. 

“In this way a few years passed,” con- 
tinued the narrator. “I very soon understood 
the advantages of the craft; and my body, 
developed through work, was capable of 
undertaking anything required for the pur- 
pose. In addition, I discharged the former 
duties which I rendered to my good mother, 
or rather to the sick and needy. I went with 
my beast through the mountain, distributed 
the load pundtually, and from grocers and 
merchants I took back with me what we 
lacked up here. My master was satisfied with 
me, and so were my parents. Already I had 
on my wanderings the pleasure of seeing many 
a house which I had helped to eredi, which I 
had decorated. For it was especially this 
last — the notching of the beams, the carving 
of certain simple forms, the branding of orna- 
mental figures, the red-coloring of certain 
cavities, by which a wooden mountain -house 
offers such a cheerful aspedt, — all such per- 
formances were entrusted to me especially, 
because I showed myself best in the matter, 
always bearing in mind as I did the throne of 
Herod and its adornments. | 

“Among the help-worthy persons of whom 
my mother took particular care, the first place 
was especially awarded to young wives in ex- 
pectation of childbed, as I by degrees could 
well observe, although in such cases it was 
usual to keep the messages a secret so far as I 
was concerned. In such cases I never had 
any diredi commission, but everything went 
through the medium of a good woman who 
lived at no great distance down the valley, 
and who was called Frau Elizabeth. My 
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mother, herself experienced in the art which 
rescues for life so many at the very entrance 
into life, was on unalterably good terms with 
Frau Elizabeth, and I often had to hear on 
all sides that many of our robust mountain- 
eers had to thank both these women for 
their existence. The mystery with which 
Elizabeth every time received me, her re- 
served answers to my puzzling questions, 
which I myself did not understand, awoke 
in me a particular reverence for her and her 
house, which was in the highest degree clean, 
and seemed to me to represent a kind of 
little sandluary. 

“ In the meanwhile, in consequence of my 
knowledge and skill in my trade, I had ac- 
quired a certain amount of influence in the 
family. As my father, in his quality of 
cooper, had provided for the cellar, so did I 
now care for house and home, and mended 
many injured portions of the ancient build- 
ing. I particularly succeeded in restoring to 
domestic use certain dilapidated out-houses 
and coach-houses; and scarcely was this 
done, than I set about clearing and cleans- 
ing my beloved chapel. In a few days it 
had been put in order, almost as you see it; 
whereupon I set about restoring, in uni- 
formity with the whole* the missing or injured 
parts of the panel -work. And you might 
perhaps take these folding-doors of the en- 
trance to be rather old, but they are my 
own work. I have spent several years in 
carving them in hours of leisure, after I had 
in the first place neatly joined them into a 
whole by the aid of strong planks of oak. 
Whatever of the pictures had not up to that 
time been injured or obliterated, has also 
been preserved up to now; and I assisted 
the glazier at a new building on the con- 
dition that he restored the colored windows. 

“If those pi<5iures and thoughts on the 
life of the saint had occupied my imagina- 
tion, so it all became only more deeply im- 
pressed upon me when I was able to consider 
the spot as once more a sandhiary, and while 
away the time in it, particularly in the sum- 
mer, and meditate at leisure upon whatever 
I saw or imagined. I felt within me an irre- 
sistible inclination to imitate the saint; and, 
as similar circumstances cannot easily be 
called forth, I determined at least to begin 
to resemble him from below, as in fadt I had 
already begun to do long ago by the use of 
the beast of burden. The little creature of 
which I had availed myself hitherto would 




not suffice me any longer. I found for my- 
self a much finer animal, and was careful to 
get a well-constru&ed saddle, which was 
equally convenient for riding or for carrying 
goods. A pair of new baskets were procured, 
and a net with colored ribbons, tassels, and 
knots, mingled with chinking metal tags, 
adorned the neck of the long-ear e5 creature, 
which was now soon able to vie with its pro- 
totype on the wall. It occurred to no one 
to mock me, when in this array I passed 
along the mountain ; for people willingly 
allow benevolence a marvellous outward 
aspect. 

“In the meantime the war, or rather 
its consequences, had approached our 
distri<5l, whilst on several occasions 
dangerous bands of runaway rascals col- 
lected together, and here and there 
perpetrated many a violent deed and 
much mischief. By a good system of 
country militia, patrols, and continuous 
vigilance, the evil was certainly very 
soon quelled; yet people too soon fell 
mto carelessness again, and, before they 
had become aware of it, fresh mischiefs 
broke out. 

“There had long been quiet in our 
distriCl, and I with my sumpter beast 
went peacefully trudging along the ac- 
customed paths, until, on a certain day, 

I came across the newly-sown clearing 
in the wood, and on the edge of the 
sunk fence I found sitting, or rather 
lying, a female figure. She seemed to 
be asleep or in a swoon. I attended 
to her, and when she opened her beauti- 
ful eyes, and sat up, she exclaimed 
passionately, 6 Where is he ? Have you 
seen him?* 

‘“Whom?’ I asked. 

“ She answered, ‘ My husband 1 9 

“ Seeing how very youthful her aspeCt 
was, this answer was not expeCted by 
me ; still, I continued to assist her only 
the more readily, and to assure her of 
my sympathy. I gathered that the two 
travellers had left their carriage at some 
distance, on account of the difficult 
carriage-road, in order to turn into a 
shorter foot-path. Close by the spot 
they had been assailed by armed men; her 
husband, whilst fighting, had got to some dis- 
tance off. She had not been able to follow 
him far, and had been lying on this spot she 
did not know how long. She begged me im- 


ploringly to leave her and to hurry in search 
of her husband. She got upon her feet, and 
the most beautiful, the loveliest form stood be- 
fore me ; yet I could easily see that she was in 
a condition in which she might verv soon 
need the assistance of my mother and Frau 
Elizabeth. We disputed for a while, for I 
wished first to take her to a place of safety; 
she wished first of all for news of her hus- 
band. She would not go far herself from the 
path he had taken, and all my representations 
would perhaps have proved fruitless, if a troop 


of our militia, which had turned out upon the 
news of fresh outrages, had not just then 
arrived through the forest. They were in- 
formed of what had happened ; the necessary 
course was agreed upon, the place of meeting 
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fixed, and thus the matter was so far set 
straight I quickly hid my basket in a neigh- 
boring cave, which had already often served 
me as a storehouse, arranged my saddle into 
a comfortable seat, and lifted, not without a 
peculiar emotion, the lovely burden upon my 
willing beast, which was able by itself to find 
the familiar paths at once, and gave me an 
opportunity of walking along by her side. 

“ You may imagine, without my describing 
at length, in what a strange state of mind I 
was. What I so long had sought for I had 
really found. I felt as if I were dreaming, 
and then again, suddenly, as if I had awoke 
from a dream. This heavenly form, as I saw 
it hovering as it were in the air, and moving 
in front of the green trees, came before me 
now like some dream, which was called forth 
in my soul through those pictures in the 
chapel. Then, again, those pictures seemed 
to me to have been only dreams, which now 
resolved themselves into a beautiful reality. 

I questioned her on many things ; she answered 
me gently and politely, as beseems a person 
of good standing, in trouble. She often 
begged me, when we reached some open 
height, to stand still, look round, and listen. 
She begged me with such grace, with such a 
deeply -imploring glance from beneath her 
long black eyelashes, that I had to do what- 
ever was but possible: I actually climbed an 
isolated, tall, and branchless fir-tree. Never 
had this evidence of my dexterity been more 
welcome to me ; never had I on holidays and 
at fair-times with greater satisfaction fetched 
down ribbons and silk handkerchiefs from ! 
similar altitudes. Yet this time I went, alas 1 
without any prize ; neither did I see or hear 
anything from above. At last she herself 
called to me to come down, and beckoned to 
me quite urgently with her hand ; nay, when 
at length in sliding down I let go my hold at 
a considerable height and jumped down, she 
gave a cry, and a sweet friendliness over- 
spread her face, when she saw me uninjured 
before her. 

“ Why should I detain you long with the 
hundred attentions with which I tried to make 
the whole way pleasant to her, in order to 
distraCt her thoughts. And how too could 
I? — for this is just the peculiar quality of true 
attentiveness, that for the moment it makes 
everything of nothing. To my own feeling, 
the flowers which I plucked for her, the dis- 
tant landscapes which I showed her, the 
mountains, forests, which I named to her, 
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were so many precious treasures, which I 
seemed to present to her in order to bring 
myself into relation with her, as one will try 
to do by the aid of gifts. 

“ She had already gained me for my whole 
life, when we arrived at our destination in 
front of that good woman’s door, and I at 
once saw *a painful separation before me. 
Once more I cast a glance over her whole 
form, and when my eyes had reached her feet, 
I stooped down, as if I had to do something 
to the saddlegirth, and I kissed the prettiest 
shoe that I had ever seen in my life, but with- 
out her perceiving it. I helped her down, 
sprang up the steps and shouted into the 
house -door: 4 Frau Elizabeth, here is a visitor 
for you I’ The good woman came out, and I 
looked over her shoulders towards the house, 
when the lovely being, with charming sorrow 
and inward consciousness of pain, mounted 
the steps and then affectionately embraced 
my worthy old woman, and let her conduct 
her into the better room. They shut them- 
selves within it, and I remained standing by 
my ass before the door, like one who has un- 
laden costly goods, and has again become but 
a poor driver as before. 

THE LILY-STALK. 

€ * I was still hesitating to leave the spot, for 
I was irresolute as to what I should do, when 
Frau Elizabeth came to the door and asked 
me to summon my mother to her, and then to 
go about the neighborhood and obtain if pos- 
sible some news of the husband. 4 Mary begs 
you particularly to do this/ said she. 

“ ‘ Can I not speak to her once more?’ an- 
swered I. 

" e That will not do/ said Frau Elizabeth, 
and we parted. 

u In a short time I reached our dwelling ; 
my mother was ready to go down the very 
same evening and assist the young stranger. 

I hurried down to the lower district and hoped 
to obtain the most trustworthy news at the 
bailiffs. But he was himself still in uncer- 
tainty, and as he knew me he invited me to 
spend the night with him. It seemed to me 
interminably long, and I constantly had the 
beautiful form before my eyes, as she sat rock- 
ing to and fro on the animal, and looked 
down at me with such a look of sorrowful 
friendliness. Every moment I hoped for 
news, I did not grudge, but wished for the 
preservation of the good husband, and yet 
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could so gladly think of her as a widow. The 
flying detachment by degrees came together 
again, and after a number of varying reports 
the truth at last was made dear, that the car- 
riage had been saved, but that the unfortunate 
husband had died of his wounds in the neigh- 
boring village. I also heard, that according 
to the previous arrangement some had gone to 
announce the sorrowful news to Frau Eliza- 
beth. I had accordingly nothing more to do, 
or aid in, there, and yet a ceaseless impa- 
tience, a boundless longing, drove me back 
through mountain and forest to her door. It 
was night; the house was shut up. I saw light 
in the rooms, I saw shadows moving on the 
curtains, and so I sat down upon a bench op- 
posite, continually on the point of knocking, 
and continually held back by various consid- 
erations. 

" Yet why do I go on relating circumstan- 
tially what in point of fad: has no interest. 
Enough! Even the next morning they did 
not let me into the house. They knew the 
sad occurrence, they did not want me any 
more; they sent me to my father, to my 
work; they did not answer my questions; 
they wanted to get rid of me. 

" They had been treating me this way for 
a week, when at last Frau Elizabeth called me 
in. * Tread gently, my friend,’ she said; ‘ but 
come in with good comfort ! ’ She led me 
into a cleanly apartment, where, in the corner, 
through the half-opened bed- curtains, I saw 
my fair one sitting. Frau Elizabeth went to 
her as if to announce me, lifted something 
from the bed and brought it towards me : a 
most beautiful boy wrapped in the whitest of 
linen. Frau Elizabeth held him just between me 
and his mother, and upon the spot there occurred 
to me the lily-stalk in the picture, growing out 
of the earth between Mary and Joseph,* in 
witness of a pure relationship. From that in- 
stant my heart was* relieved of all oppression ; 

I was sure of my aim and of my happiness. I 
could Freely walk towards her, speak to her; 

I could bear her heavenly look, take the boy 
in my arms, and press a hearty kiss upon his 
brow. 

" * How I thank you for your affe<5lion for 
this orphan child ! ’ said the mother. 


* The lily-stalk, of course, referred to the well- 
known legend of the budding of St. Joseph’s rod, when 
he presented himself as a ^uitor for Mary — the subject 
of many early paintings. The legend is probably de- 
rived from the uncanonieal Gospel of the Birth of Mary 
given by St. Jerome.— Ed. 


"I exclaimed, thoughtlessly, and passion- 
ately ; * It is an orphan no longer, if you are 
willing ! * 

"Frau Elizabeth, wiser than I, took the in- 
fant from me, and managed to send me away. 

"The recolledtion of that time still serves 
me constantly for my happiest diversion when 
I am obliged to roam through our mountains 
and valleys. I am still able to call to mind 
the smallest circumstance — which, however, it 
is but fair that I should spare you. 

"Weeks passed by: Mary had recovered 
and I could see her more frequently. My in- 
tercourse with her was a series of services and 
attentions. Her family circumstances allowed 
her to live where she liked. At first she 
stayed with Frau Elizabeth ; then she visited 
us, to thank my mother and me for so much 
friendly help. She was happy with us, and I 
flattered myself that this came to pass partly on 
my account. Yet, what I should have liked so 
much to say, and dared not say, was finally 
mooted in a strange and charming fashion 
when I took her into the chapel, which I had 
already transformed into a habitable hall. I 
showed and explained to her the pictures one 
after the other, and in so doing I expatiated 
in such a vivid heartfelt manner upon the 
duties of a foster-father, that tears came into her 
eyes, and I could not get to the end of my 
description of the pictures. I thought myself 
sure of her affection, although I was not pre- 
sumptuous enough to wish to blot out so soon 
the memory of her husband. The law com- 
pels widows to one year of mourning; and 
! certainly such a period, which comprehends 
within it the change of all earthly things, is 
necessary to a sensitive heart, in order to 
soothe the painful impressions of a great loss. 
One sees the flowers fade and the leaves fall, 
but one also sees fruits ripen and fresh buds 
germinate. Life belongs to the living, and 
he who lives must be prepared for a change. 

" I now spoke to my mother about the mat- 
ter which I had most at heart. She thereupon 
revealed to me how painful the death of her hus- 
band had been to Mary, and how she had re- 
covered again only at the thought that she 
must live for the sake of the child. My at- 
tachment had not remained unknown to the 
women, and Mary had already familiarized 
herself with the notion of living with us. She 
stayed some time longer in the neighborhood, 
then she came up here to us, and we lived for 
a while longer in the godliest and happiest 
state of betrothal. At last we were united. 
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That first feeling which had brought us to- 
gether did not disappear. The duties and 
joys of foster-father and father were com- 
bined; and thus our little family, as it in- 
creased, surpassed indeed its pattern in the 
number of its individuals, but the virtues of 
that example, in truth and purity of mind, 
were kept holy and pra&ised by us. And 
hence also we maintain with kindly habitude 
the outward appearance which we have acci- 
dentally acquired, and which suits so well our 
inward disposition; for although we are all 
good walkers and sturdy carriers, yet the 
beast of burden remains constantly in our 
company, in order to carry one thing or 
another, when business or a visit obliges us to 
go through these mountains and valleys. As 
you met us yesterday, so the whole neighbor- 
hood knows us ; and we are proud of the fa<ft 
that our conduct is of a kind not to shame 
those holy names and persons whom we pro- 
fess to follow/* 


CHAPTER III. 

WILHELM TO NATALIA. 

“ I have just ended a pleasant half won- 
drous story, which I have written down for 
thee from the lips of an excellent man. If it is 
not entirely in his own words — if here and there 
I have expressed my own feelings in the place 
of his, this is quite natural, in view of the rela- 
tionship I have here felt with him. Is not 
that veneration for his wife like that which I 
feel for you? And has not even the meeting 
of these two lovers some likeness to our own ? 
But, that he is happy enough in walking along 
by the side of the beast that carries its double 
burden of beauty ; that in the evening he can, 
with his family following, enter through the 
old convent gates, and that he is inseparable 
from his beloved and from his children ; — all 
this I may be allowed to envy him in secret. 
On the other hand, I must not complain of my 
own fate, since I have promised you to be silent 
and to suffer, as you also have undertaken to 
do. 

“ I have to pass over many beautiful features 
of the common life of these virtuous and 
happy people; for how could everything be 
written ? A few days I have spent pleasantly, 
but the third already warns me to bethink me 
of my further travels. 

“ To-day I had a little dispute with Felix, 
for he wanted almost to compel me to trans- 
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gress one of the good intentions which I have 
promised you to keep. Now it is just a defeat, 
a misfortune, a fatality with me, that, before 
I am aware of it, the company increases around 
me, and I charge myself with a fresh burden, 
under which I afterwards have to toil and to 
drag myself along. Now, during my travels, 
we must have no third person as a constant 
companion. We wish and intend to be and 
to remain two only, and it has but just now 
seemed as if a new, and not exactly pleasing 
connexion was likely to be formed. 

“ A poor, merry little youngster had joined 
the children of the house, with whom Felix 
had been enjoying these days in play, who 
allowed himself to be used or abused just as the 
game required, and who very soon won the 
favor of Felix. From various expressions I 
noticed already that the latter had chosen a 
playmate for the next journey. The boy is 
known here in the neighborhood ; he is toler- 
ated everywhere on account of his merriness, 
and occasionally receives gratuities. But he 
did not please me, and I begged the master of 
the house to send him away. This was ac- 
cordingly done, but Felix was vexed about it, 
and there was a little scene. 

“On this occasion I made a discovery 
which pleased me. In a corner of the chapel, 
or hall, there stood a box of stones, which 
Felix — who since our wandering through the 
mountain had become exceedingly fond of 
stones — eagerly pulled out and examined. 
Among them were some fine, striking speci- 
mens, Our host said that the child might 
pick out for himself any he liked : that these 
stones were what remained over from a large 
quantity which a stranger had sent from here a 
short time before. He called him Montan,* 
and you can fancy how glad I was to hear this 
name, under which one of our best friends, to 
whom we owe so much, is travelling. As I 
inquired as to time and circumstances, I may 
hope soon to meet with him in my travels / 1 

The news that Montan was in the neighbor- 
hood had made Wilhelm thoughtful. He con- 
sidered that it ought not to be left merely to 
chance whether he should see such a worthy 
friend again, and therefore he inquired of his 
host whether it was not known in what direc- 
tion this traveller had bent his way. No one 
had any more exadt knowledge of this, and 

.» 

* A name supposed to be assumed by Jarno. See 
u Willi elm Meister’s Apprenticeship.” 
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Wilhelm had already determined to pursue his 
route according to the first plan, when Felix 
exclaimed, “ If father were not so obstinate, we 
should soon find Mon tan.” 

“In what manner?” asked Wilhelm. 

Felix answered: “Little Fitz said yesterday 
that he would most likely follow up the gen- 
tleman who had the pretty stones with him, 
and knew so much about them too.” 

After some discussion Wilhelm at last re- 
solved to make the attempt, and in so doing 
to give all the more attention to the suspicious 
boy. He was soon found, and when he 
understood what was intended, he brought a 
mallet and iron, and & very powerful hammer, 
together with a bag, and, in this miner-like 
equipment, ran merrily in front. 


The road led sideways up the mountain 
again. The children ran leaping together 
from rock to rock, over stock and stone, and 
brook and stream, without following any 
direct path. Fitz, glancing now to his right 
and now to his left, pushed quickly upwards. 
As Wilhelm, and particularly the loaded car- 
rier, could not follow so quickly, the boys re- 
traced the road several times forwards and 
backwards, singing and whistling. The forms 
of certain strange trees aroused the attention 
of Felix, who, moreover, now made for the 
first time the acquaintance of the larches and 
stone-pines, and was attracted by the won- 
derful gentians. And thus the difficult travel- 
ling from place to place did not lack enter- 
tainment. 
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Little Fitz suddenly stood still and listened. 
He beckoned to the others to come. 

“Do you hear the knocking ?” said he. 
“ It is the sound of a hammer striking the rock. ’ ’ 

“We hear it,” said the others. 

“It is Montan,” said he, “or someone 
who can give us news of him.” 

As they followed the sound, which was re- 
peated at intervals, they struck a clearing in 
the forest, and beheld a steep, lofty, naked 
rock, towering above everything, leaving even 
the toll forests under it. On the summit they 
descried a person. He stood at too great a 
distance to be recognized. The children at 
once commenced to clamber up the rugged 
paths. Wilhelm followed with some difficulty, 
nay, danger; for in ascending a rock, the first 
one goes more safely, because he feels his way 
for himself; the one that follows only sees 
where the former has got to, but not how. 
The boys soon reached the top, and Wilhelm 
heard a loud shout of joy. 

“It is Jamol” Felix called out to his 
father, and Jarno at once stepped forward to 
a steep place, reached his hand to his friend, 
and pulled him up to the top. They embraced 
and welcomed each other with rapture under 
the open canopy of heaven. 

But they had scarcely let each other go 
when Wilhelm was seized with giddiness, not 
so much on his own behalf, as because he saw 
the children hanging over the fearful preci- 
pice. Jamo noticed it, and told them all to 
sit down at once. 

“ Nothing is more natural,” said he, “than 
to feel giddy before any great sight, upon 
which we come unexpectedly, and so feel at 
the same time our littleness and our greatness. 
But then, generally speaking, there is no true 
enjoyment except where one must at first feel 
giddy.” 

“Are those below these the big mountains 
which we have crossed ?” asked Felix. “ How 
little they look! And here,” he continued, 
loosening a little piece of stone from the top, 
“ here is the cats’ -gold again ; it seems to be 
everywhere !” 

“It is found far and wide,” replied Jarno; 
“and since you are curious about such things, 
take notice that at present you are sitting upon 
the oldest mountain range, on the earliest 
form of stone, in the world. 9 ' 

“Was not the world made all at once, 
then ¥ * asked Felix. 

“Scarcely,” replied Montan; “good 
things require time.” 
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“Then down there there is another sort of 
stone,” said Felix, “ and then again another, 
and others again, forever,” pointing from the 
nearest mountains towards the more distant 
ones, and so to the plains below. 

It was a very fine day, and Jarno pointed 
out in detail the splendid view. Here and 
there stood several other summits like that 
upon which they were. A mountain in the 
middle distance seemed to vie with it, but 
still was far from reaching the same height. 
Farther off it was less and less mountainous; 
yet strangely prominent forms still showed 
themselves. Lastly, in the distance even the 
lakes and rivers became discernible, and a 
fertile region seemed to spread itself out like a 
sea. If the eye was brought back again it 
penetrated into fearful depths, traversed by 
roaring cataraCls, depending one upon the 
other in labyrinthine confusion. 

Felix was never weary of asking questions, 
and Jamo was accommodating enough in an- 
swering every question for him: in which, 
however, Wilhelm thought that he noticed that 
the teacher was not altogether truthful and sin- 
cere. Therefore, when the restless boys had 
clambered farther away, he said to his friend : 

“You have not spoken to the child about 
these things as you speak with yourself about 
them.” 

“That is rather a burdensome demand,” 
answered Jarno ; “ one does not always speak 
even to one’s self as one thinks, and it is our 
duty to tell others only what they can compre- 
hend. Man understands nothing but what is 
proportionate to him. The best thing one 
can do, is to keep children in the present — to 
give them a name or a description. In any 
case they ask soon enough for the reasons.” 

“They are not to be blamed foT that,” an- 
swered Wilhelm. “The complicated nature 
of obje&s confuses everybody, and instead of 
dissecting them it is more convenient to ask 
quickly. Whence? and whither?” 

“And yet,” continued Jarno, “as children 
only see objeCts superficially, one can only 
speak to them superficially about their origin 
and purpose.” 

“ Most people,” answered Wilhelm, “re- 
main for their whole life in this condition, 
and do not reach that glorious epoch, in which 
the intelligible becomes commonplace and 
foolish to us.” 

“One may indeed call it glorious,” replied 
Jarno; “for it is a middle state between des- 
peration and deification.” 




“ Let us keep to the boy, who is now my 
chief anxiety,” said Wilhelm. “Now he has 
acquired an interest in minerals since we have 
been travelling. Can you not impart to me 
just enough to satisfy him at least for a 
time?” 

“That will not do,” said Jarno; “in 
every new intellectual sphere one has first 
to commence like a child again, throw 
a passionate interest into the matter, and 
rejoice first in the outward husk before one 
has the happiness of reaching the kernel.” 

“Then tell me,” answered Wilhelm, “how 
have you arrived at this knowledge and in- 
sight? — for it is still not so long since we 
parted from one another !” 

“My friend,” replied Jarno, “we had to 
resign ourselves, if not for always, at least for 
a long time. The first thing that under such 
circumstances occurs to a brave man, is to 
commence a new life. New objedts are not 
enough for him ; these are only good as a dis- 
traction; he demands a new whole, and at 
once places himself in the centre of it.” 

“But why,” interrupted Wilhelm, “just 
this passing strange, this most solitary of all 
prepossessions?” 

“Just for this reason,” exclaimed Jamo: 
“ because it is hermit-like ! I would avoid men. 
We cannot help them, and they hinder us 
from helping ourselves. If they are happy one 
must leave them alone in their vanity ; if they 
are unhappy one must save them without in- 
juring this vanity; and no one ever asks 
whether you are happy or unhappy. ’ * 

“But things are not yet quite so bad with 
them,” replied Wilhelm, laughing. 

“I will not rob you of your happiness,” 
said Jarno. “Only journey onward, thou 
second Diogenes ! Let not your little lamp be 
extinguished in broad daylight ! Yonder, 
below, there lies a new world before you; 
but I will wager it goes on just like the old 
one behind us. If you cannot mate yourself 
and pay debts, you are of no use among 
them,” 

“However,” replied Wilhelm, “they seem 
to me more amusing than those stubborn rocks 
of yours.” 

“Not at all,” replied Jarno, “for the latter 
are at least incomprehensible.” 

“You are trying to evade,” said Wilhelm, 
“ for it is not in your way to deal with things 
which leave no hope of being comprehended. 
Be sincere, and tell me what you have found 
in this cold, stem hobby of yours?” 


“ That is difficult to tell of any hobby, par- 
ticularly of this one.” 

Then he reflected for a moment, and said : 

“Letters may be fine things, and yet they 
are insufficient to express sounds: we cannot 
dispense with sounds, and yet they are a long 
way from sufficient to enable mind, properly 
so called, to be expressed aloud. In the end, 
we cleave to letters and to sound, and are no 
better off than if we had renounced them 
altogether : what we communicate, and what 
is imparted to us, is always only of the most 
commonplace, by no means worth the trou- 
ble.” 

“You want to evade me,” said his friend; 
‘ ‘ for what has that to do with these rocks and 
pinnacles?” 

“'But suppose,” replied the other, “that I 
| treated these very rents and fissures as if they 
were letters : sought to decipher them, fashion 
them into words, and learned to read them 
off-hand : would you have anything against 
that?” ' 

“ No, but it seems to me an extensive alpha- 
bet” 

“More limited than you think: one has 
only to learn it like any other one. Nature 
possesses only one writing, and I have no need 
to drag along with a number of scrawls. Here 
I have no occasion to fear — as may happen 
after I have been long and lovingly poring 
over a parchment — that an acute critic will 
come and assure me that everything is only 
interpolated.” 

“And yet even here,” replied his friend, 
laughing, “your methods of reading are con- 
tested.” 

“Even for that very reason,” said the 
other, “I do not talk with anybody about it ; 
and with you too, just because I love you, I 
will no longer exchange and barter the 
wretched trash of empty words.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The two friends, not without care and diffi- 
culty, had descended to join the children, 
who had settled themselves in a shady spot 
below. The mineral specimens colle&ed by 
Montan and Felix were unpacked almost more 
eagerly than the provisions. The latter had 
many questions to ask, and the former many 
names to pronounce. Felix was delighted 
that he could tell him the names of them all, 
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and committed them quickly to memory. At 
last he produced one more stone, and said, 
“What is this one called ?” 

Mon tan examined it with astonishment, 
and said, “ Where did you get it?” 

Fitz answered quickly, “I found it; it 
comes from this country.” 

“It is not from this distridl,” replied 
Montan. 

Felix enjoyed seeing the great man some- 
what perplexed. 

“You shall have a ducat,” said Montan, 
“if you take me to the place where it is 
found.” 

“It will be easy to earn,” replied Fitz, 
“ but not at once.” 

“ Then describe to me the place exactly, so 
that I shall be able to find it without fail. 
But that is impossible, for it is a cross-stone, 
which comes from St. James of Compostella, 
and which some foreigner has lost, if indeed 
you have not stolen it from him, because it 
looks so wonderful.” 

“ Give your ducat to your friend to take 
care of,” said Fitz, “and I will honestly con- 
fess where I got the stone. In the ruined 
church at St. Joseph’s there is a ruined altar as 
well. Among the scattered and broken 
stones at the top I discovered a layer of this 
stone, which served as a bed for the others, 
and I knocked down as much of it as I could 
get hold of. If you only lifted away the up- 
per stones, no doubt you would find a good 
deal more of it.” 

“Take your gold-piece,” replied Montan; 
“you deserve it for this discovery. It is a 
pretty one. One justly rejoices when inani- 
mate nature brings to light a semblance of 
what we love and venerate. She appears to 
us in the form of a sibyl, who sets down be- 
forehand evidence of what has been predes- 
tined from eternity, but can only in the course 
of time become a reality. Upon this, as upon 
a miraculous, holy foundation, the priests had 
set their altar. ” 

Wilhelm, who had been listening for a time, 
and who had noticed that many names and 
many descriptions came over and over again, 
repeated his already expressed wish that Mon- 
tan would tell him so much as he had need of 
for the elementary instrudiion of the boy. 

“Give that up,” replied Montan. “There 
* is nothing more terrible than a teacher who 
does not know more than the scholars, at all 
events, ought to know. He who wants to 
teach others may often indeed be silent about 


the best that he knows, but he must not be 
half -instrudf ed himself. * * 

“ But where, then, are such perfect teach- 
ers to be found?” 

“You can find them very easily,” replied 
Mon tan. 

“ Where, then?” said Wilhelm, with some 
incredulity. 

“Wherever the matter which you want to 
master is at home,” replied Montan. “The 
best instru&ion is derived from the most com- 
plete environment. Do you not learn foreign 
languages best in the countries where they are 
at home — where only those given ones and no 
other strike your ear?” 

“And have you then,” asked Wilhelm, 
“ attained the knowledge of mountains in the 
midst of mountains?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Without conversing with people?” asked 
Wilhelm. 

“At least only with people,” replied the 
other, “who were familiar with mountains. 
Wheresoever the Pygmies, attracted by the 
metalliferous veins, bore their way through the 
rock to make the interior of the earth accessi- 
ble, and by every means try to solve problems 
of the greatest difficulty, there is the place 
where the thinker eager for knowledge ought 
to take up his station. He sees business, ac- 
tion ; let things follow their own course, and 
is glad at success and failure. What is useful 
is only a part of what is significant. To pos- 
sess a subjedt completely, to master it, one has 
to study the thing for its own sake. But 
whilst I am speaking of the highest and the 
last, to which we raise ourselves only late in 
the day by dint of frequent and fruitful obser- 
vation, I see the boys before me : to them mat- 
ters sound quite differently. The child might 
easily grasp every species of activity, because 
everything looks easy that is excellently per- 
formed. Every beginning is difficult / That 
may be true in a certain sense, but more gen- 
erally one can say that the beginning of every- 
thing is easy, and the last stages are ascended 
with most difficulty and most rarely.” 

Wilhelm, who in the meantime had been 
thinking, said to Montan, “Have you really 
adopted the persuasion that the colledlive 
forms of adiivity have to be separated in pre- 
cept as well as in pradtice ? ” 

“ I know no other or better plan,” replied 
the former. “ Whatever man would achieve, 
must loose itself from him like a second 
self; and how could that be possible if his 
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first self were not entirely penetrated there- 
with?” 

“But yet a many-sided culture has been 
held to be advantageous and necessary.” 

“It may be so, too, in its proper time,” 
answered the other. “ Many-sidedness pre- 
pares, in point of fadt, only the element in 
which the one-sided man can work, who just 
at this time has room enough given him. 
Yes, now is the time for the one-sided ; well 
for him who comprehends it, and who works 
for himself and others in this mind. In cer- 
tain things it is understood thoroughly and at 
once. Practise till you are an able violinist, 
and be assured that the director will have 
pleasure in assigning you a place in the or- 
chestra. Make an instrument of yourself, 
and wait and see what sort of place humanity 
will kindly grant you in universal life. Let 
us break off. Whoso will not believe, let him 
follow his own path: he too will succeed 
sometimes ; but I say it is needful everywhere 
to serve from the ranks upwards. To limit 
one’s self to a handicraft is the best. For the 
narrowest heads it is always a craft ; for the 
better ones an art ; and the best, when he does 
one thing, does everything — or, to be less 
paradoxical, in the one thing, which he does ; 
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rightly, he beholds the semblance of every- 
thing that is rightly done.” 

This conversation, which we only reproduce 
sketchily, lasted until sunset, which glorious 
as it was, yet led the company to consider 
where they would spend the night. 

“I should not know how to bring you un- 
der cover,” said Fitz; “but if you care to sit 
or lie down for the night in a warm place at a 
good old charcoal-burner’s, you will be wel- 
come.” 

And so they all followed him through 
strange paths to a quiet spot, where anyone 
would soon have felt at home. 

In the midst of a narrow clearing in the 
forest there lay smoking and full of heat the 
round-roofed charcoal kilns, on one side the 
hut of pine-boughs, and a bright fire close by. 
They sat down and made themselves comfort- 
able; the children at once busy helping the 
charcoal-burner’s wife, who, with hospitable 
anxiety, was getting ready some slices of 
bread, toasted with butter so as to let them be 
filled and soaked with it, which afforded deli- » 
ciously oily morsels to their hungry appetites. 

Presently, whilst the boys were playing at 
hide-and-seek among the dimly-lighted pine 
stems, howling like wolves and barking like 
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dogs, in such a way that even a courageous 
wayfarer might well have been frightened by 
it, the friends talked confidentially about their 
circumstances. 

But now, to the peculiar duties of the Re- 
nunciants appertained also this, that on meet- 
ing they must speak neither of the past nor 
the future, but only occupy themselves with 
the present. 

Jarno, who had his mind full of mining un- 
dertakings, and of all the knowledge and capa- 
bilities that they required, enthusiastically ex- 
plained to Wilhelm, with the utmost exacti- 
tude and thoroughness, all that he promised 
himself in both hemispheres from such knowl- 
edge and capacities; of which, however, his 
friend, who always sought for the true treasure 
in the human heart alone, could hardly form 
any idea, but rather answered at last with a 
laugh : 

“Thus you stand in contradiction with 
yourself, when beginning only in advanced 
years to meddle with what one ought to be 
instructed in from youth up.” 

“Not at all,” replied the other; “for it is 
precisely this, that I was educated in my 
childhood at a kind uncle’s, a mining officer 
of consequence, that I grew up with the 
miner’s children, and with them used to swim 
little bark boats down the draining channel of 
the mine, that has led me back into this circle 
wherein I now feel myself again happy and 
contented. This charcoal smoke can hardly 
agree with you as with me, who from child- 
hood up have been accustomed to swallow it 
as incense. I have essayed a great deal in the 
world, and always found the same: in habit 
lies the only satisfaction of man ; even the un- 
pleasant, to which we have accustomed our- 
selves, we miss with regret. I was once trou- 
bled a very long time with a wound that 
would not heal, and when at last I recovered, 
it was most unpleasant to me when the sur- 
geon remained away and no longer dressed it, 
and no longer took breakfast with me.” 

“But I should like, however,” replied Wil- 
helm, “to impart to my son a freer survey of j 
the world than any limited handicraft can 
give. Circumscribe man as you will, for all 
that he will at last look about himself in his 
time, and how can he understand it all, if he 
does not in some degree know what has pre- 
ceded him. And would he not enter every 
grocer’s shop with astonishment if he had no 
idea of the countries whence these indispens- 
able rarities have come to him?” 


“What does it matter?” replied Jarno; 
“let him read the newspapers like every 
Philistine, and drink coffee like every old 
woman. But still, if you cannot leave it 
alone, and are so bent upon perfeCt culture, I 
do not understand how you can be so blind, 
how you need search any longer, how you fail 
to see that you are in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of an excellent educational institu- 
tion.” 

“In the neighborhood?” said Wilhelm, 
shaking his head. 

“Certainly,” replied the other; “what do 
you see here?” 

“ Where?” 

“Here, just before your nose!” Jarno 
stretched out his forefinger, and exclaimed 
impatiently : 4 ‘ What is that ? ’ ’ 

“Well then,” said Wilhelm, “a charcoal- 
kiln ; but what has that to do with it ? ” 

“ Good, at last ! a charcoal-kiln. How do 
they proceed to ere£t it?” 

“They place logs one on top of the other.” 

“ When that is done, what happens 
next?” 

“As it seems to me,” said Wilhelm, “you 
want to pay me a compliment in Socratic 
fashion — to make me understand, to make me 
acknowledge, that I am extremely absurd and 
thick-headed.” 

“Not at all,” replied Jarno; “continue, 
my friend, to answer to the point. So, what 
happens then, when the orderly pile of wood 
has been arranged solidly yet lightly?” 

“Why, they set fire to it.” 

“And when it is thoroughly alight, when 
the flame bursts forth from every crevice, what 
happens? — do they let it burn on?” 

“Not at all. They cover up the flames, 
which keep breaking out again and again, 
with turf and earth, with coal-dust, and any- 
thing else at hand.” 

“ To quench them ? ’ ’ 

“Not at all: to damp them down.” 

“ And thus they leave it just as much air as 
is necessary, that all may be penetrated with 
the glow, so that all ferments aright. Then 
every crevice is shut, every outlet prevented ; 
so that the whole by degrees is extinguished 
in itself, carbonized, cooled down, finally 
taken out separately, as marketable ware, for- 
warded to farrier and locksmith, to baker and 
cook ; and when it has served sufficiently for 
the profit and edification of dear Christendom, 
is employed in the form of ashes by washer- 
women and soapboilers.” 
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“ Well,” replied Wilhelm, laughing, “ what 
have you in view in reference to this compari- 
son?” 

“That is not difficult to say,” replied 
Jarno. “ I look upon myself as an old basket 
of excellent beech charcoal ; but in addition I 
allow myself the privilege of burning only for 
my own sake; whence also I appear very 
strange to people.” 

“And me,” said Wilhelm; “how will you 
treat me? ” 

“At the present moment,” said Jarno, “I 
look on you as a pilgrim’s staff, which has the 
wonderful property of sprouting in every cor- 
ner in which it is put, but never taking root. 
Now draw out the comparison further for 
yourself, and learn to understand why neither 
forester nor gardener, neither charcoal-burner 
nor joiner, nor any other craftsman, knows 
how to make anything of you.” 

Whilst they were talking thus, Wilhelm, I 
do not know for what purpose, drew some- 
thing out of his bosom which looked half like 
a pocketbook and half like a case, and which 
was claimed by Montan as an old acquaint- 
ance. Our friend did not deny that he car- 
ried it about like a kind of fetish, from the 
superstition that his fate, in a certain measure, 
depended thereon. 

But what it was we would wish at this point 
not to confide as yet to the reader ; but we 
may say thus much : that it led to a conversa- 
tion, the final result of which was that Wilhelm 
confessed how he had long ago been inclined 
to devote himself to a certain special profes- 
sion, an art of quite peculiar usefulness, pro- 
vided that Montan would use his influence 
with the guild-brethren, in order that the 
most burdensome of all conditions of their 
life, that of not tarrying more than three days 
in one spot, might be dispensed with as soon 
as possible, and that for the attainment of his 
purpose, it might be allowed him to dwell 
here or there as might please himself. This 
Montan promised to do, after the other had 
solemnly promised himself unceasingly to pur- 
sue the aim which he had confidentially 
avowed, and to hold most faithfully to the 
purpose which he had once taken up. 

Talking seriously of all this, and continually 
replying to one another, they had left their 
night’s lodgings, where a wonderfully suspi- 
cious company had by degrees gathered 
together, and by daybreak had got outside 
the wood on to an open space upon which 
they found some game, at which Felix particu- 


larly, who looked on delightedly, was very 
glad. They now prepared to separate; for 
here the paths led towards different points 
of the compass. Fitz was now questioned 
about the different dire&ions, but he seemed 
absent, and, contrary to his usual habit, he 
gave confused answers. 

“You are nothing but a rogue,” said 
Jarno; “ you knew all of those men, last night, 
who came and sat down about us. There 
were woodcutters and miners, they might 
pass ; but the later ones I take to he smug- 
glers and poachers, and the tali one, the very 
last, who kept writing figures in the sand, and 
whom the others treated with a certain re- 
spect, was surely a treasure-digger, with whom 
you are secretly m concert.” 

“They are all good people,” Fitz there- 
upon remarked, “ who live poorly, and if they 
sometimes do what others forbid, they are 
just poor devils, who must give themselves 
some liberty, only to live.” 

In point of fadt, however, the little rogue, 
when he noticed the preparations of the friends 
to separate, became thoughtful. He mused 
quietly for a time, for he was in doubt as to 
which of the parties he should follow. He 
reckoned up his prospedls: father and son 
were liberal with their silver, but Jarno rather 
with gold ; he thought it the best plan not to 
leave him. Accordingly, he at once seized 
an opportunity that offered, when at parting 
Jarno said to him: “Now, when I come to 
St. Joseph’s I shall see whether you are hon- 
est : I shall look for the cross-stone and the 
ruined altar.” 

“You will not find anything,” said Fitz, 
“and all the same I shall be honest; the 
stone is from there, but I have taken away 
all the pieces, and stored them up here. It 
is a valuable stone ; without it no treasure can 
be dug up. For a little piece they pay me a 
great deal. You were quite right ; this is 
how I came to be acquainted with the tall 
man.” 

Now there were fresh deliberations. Fitz 
bound himself to Jarno, for an additional ducat, 
to get at a moderate distance a large piece 
of this rare mineral, on w T hich account he ad- 
vised them not to walk to the Giants’ Castle; 
but, however, since Felix insisted on it, he 
admonished the guide not to take the travellers 
too deep into the region, for no one would 
ever be able to find his way out again from 
those caverns and abysses. 

They separated, and Fitz promised to meet 
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them again, in good time, in the halls of the 
Giants’ Castle. 

The guide walked ahead, the two others 
followed ; the former, however, had scarcely 
ascended a certain distance np the mountain, 
when Felix observed that they were not walk- 
ing on the path which Fitz had indicated. 

The messenger replied, however; “ I ought 
to know it better ; for just these last few days 
a violent tempest has knocked down the 
next stretch of wood ; the trees thrown one 
across the other obstrudl this path. Follow 
me; I will bring you safely to the spot.” 

Felix shortened the difficulty of the road 
by lively strides and jumps from rock to rock, 
and rejoiced at the knowledge he had gained, 
that he was actually jumping from granite to 
granite. 

And so they went upwards, until he at last 
stopped short upon some black ruined col- 
umns, and all at once beheld before his eye 
the Giants’ Castle. Pillared walls stood out 
upon a solitary peak. Rows of connected 
columns formed doors within doors, aisles be- 
yond aisles. The guide earnestly warned 
them not to lose themselves in the interior ; 
and noticing at a sunny spot, commanding a 
wide view, traces of ashes left by his prede- 
cessors, he busied himself in keeping up a 
crackling fire. He was accustomed to prepare 
a frugal meal at spots of this kind, and whilst 
Wilhelm was seeking more corredt informa- 
tion concerning the boundless prospe6t, Felix 
had disappeared ; he must have lost himself 
within the cavern ; he did not answer their 
shouting and whistling, and he did not appear 
again. 

But Wilhelm, who, as beseems a pilgrim, 
was prepared against various accidents, took 
out of his hunting- wallet a ball of string, care- 
fully tied it fast, and confided himself to this 
guiding clue, by which he had already formed 
the intention of taking his son into the inter- 
ior. Thus he advanced, and from time to 
time blew his whistle, but for a time in vain. 
But at last there resounded from the depths a 
shrill whistle, and soon after Felix looked out 
on the ground from a cleft in the black rock. 

“Are you alone?” whispered the boy, cau- 
tiously. 

“Quite alone,” replied the father. 

“Give me some logs of wood! give me 
some sticks! ” said the boy; and, on receiv- 
ing them, disappeared, first exclaiming anx- 
iously, “Let nobody into the cave! ” 

But after a time he emerged again, and 


asked for a still longer and stronger piece of 
wood. His father waited anxiously for the 
solution of this riddle. At last the bold fel- 
low arose quickly from out of the cleft, and 
brought out a little casket not bigger than a 
small o<5tavo volume, of handsome antique 
appearance; it seemed to be of gold, adorned 
with enamel. 

“ Hide it, father, and let no one see it ! ” 

Thereupon he hastily told how, from a 
mysterious inner impulse, he had crept into 
the cleft, and found underneath a dimly- 
lighted space. In it there stood, he said, a 
large iron chest, not indeed locked, but the 
lid of which he could not raise, and indeed 
could hardly move. It was for the sake of 
mastering this that he had asked for the 
wood, partly to place them as supports under 
the lid, and partly to push them as wedges 
between ; finally, he had found the box empty, 
save in one corner of it the ornamented little 
book. About this they mutually promised 
profound secrecy. 

Noon was past ; they had partaken of some 
food ; Fitz had not yet come as he had prom- 
ised ; but Felix was particularly restless, long- 
ing to get away from the spot in which the 
treasure seemed exposed to earthly or un- 
earthly claim. The columns seemed to him 
blacker, and the caverns still deeper. A secret 
had been laid upon him : a possession — lawful 
or unlawful? safe or unsafe? Impatience 
drove him from the spot ; he thought that he 
should get rid of his anxiety by changing his 
locality. 

They entered upon the road leading to 
those extensive possessions of the great land- 
owner, of whose riches and eccentricities they 
had been told so much. Felix no longer leaped 
about as in the morning, and all three for 
hours ^walked silently on. Sometimes he 
wished to see the little casket, but his father, 
pointing to the porter, bade him be quiet. 
Now he was full of anxiety that Fitz should 
come. Then again he was afraid of the rogue ; 
now he would whistle to give a signal, then 
again he would repent having done it; and so 
his wavering continued until Fitz at last made 
his whistle heard in the distance. He excused 
his own absence from the Giants* Castle ; he 
had been belated with Jarno ; want of breath 
had hindered him. Then he inquired min- 
utely how they had got on among the columns 
and the caves — how deep they had penetrated. 
Felix, half in bravado, half in embarrassment, 
told him one tale after another; he looked 
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smilingly at his father, pinched him by stealth, 
and did all that was possible to make it clear 
that he had a secret, and was feigning. 

They had at last reached a carriage-road, 
which ought to have taken them comfortably 
to those domains ; but Fitz declared that he 
knew a nearer and better road : upon which 
the porter would not accompany them, but 
continued on the straight broad beaten road 
before him. The two wanderers trusted the in- 
dependent youth, and thought that they had 
done well, for now they went straight down 
the mountain -side, through a forest of very 
tall thin-stemmed larches, which became every 
moment more penetrable to the sight, and at 
last allowed them to see, in the most brilliant 
sunlight, the loveliest demesne that can be 
imagined. 

A large garden, devoted entirely as it 
seemed to the cultivation of produce, lay 
open, although plentifully planted with fruit- 
trees, before their eyes ; and, regularly arranged 
in a number of divisions, covered an area of 
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ground which, while it accorded with a gen- 
eral plan, was varied by many diversities of 
hill and hollow. 

Several dwelling-houses lay scattered within 
it, so that the space seemed to belong to sev- 
eral owners, but yet, as Fitz declared, was 
owned and tilled by one single master. Be- 
yond the garden they beheld a boundless land- 
scape, richly cultivated and planted. They 
could plainly discern various lakes and rivers. 

As they walked down the mountain they 
had got continually nearer, and thought that 
they would be m the garden dire£tly, when 
Wilhelm started, and Fitz did not hide his 
malignant glee ; for a precipitous cleft at the 
foot of the mountain disclosed itself before 
them, steep enough from the outside, although 
from inside fully on a level with the ground. 
Thus a deep ditch separated them from the 
garden, into which they dire<5tly looked. 

“We shall have to make rather a long cir- 
cuit, said Fitz, “if we want to reach the 
road which leads into it. Still, I also know 
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an entrance from this side, which will be a j 
good deal nearer for us. The tunnels through 
which the rain-water is regulated as it rushes 
into the garden when it rams are on this side ; 
they are high and wide enough for one to get 
through them pretty easily.” 

As soon as Felix heard about tunnels he 
could not dismiss his curiosity to enter in this 
way. Wilhelm followed the children, and 
they descended together the steep steps, now 
lying dry, of these conduit-tunnels. They 
found themselves alternately in light and 
darkness, according as the light fell through 
side- openings, or was intercepted by columns 
and walls. At last they reached a tolerably 
level part, and were walking slowly forwards, 
when suddenly close to them a report was 
heard, and two hidden iron gratings closed 
and shut them in on either side. Not indeed 
the whole company, but only Felix and Wil- 
helm were imprisoned ; for Fitz, as soon as the 
noise was heard, sprang back at once, and the 
closing grating caught only his large sleeves; 
but he, throwing off his jacket very quickly, 
escaped without waiting a moment. 

The two captives had scarcely time to re- 
cover from their astonishment, when they 
heard human voices, which seemed to ap- 
proach slowly. Then presently came some 
people with arms and torches to the grating, 
looking curiously to see what sort of capture 
they had made. They at once asked whether 
they would quietly surrender. 

“ There can be no question of surrender 
here,” replied Wilhelm; “we are in your 
power. We rather have reason to ask whether 
you will spare us. I deliver unto you the only 
weapon that we carry with us,” and with these 
words he handed his hunting-knife through the 
grating. This was at once opened, and quite 
leisurely the new-comers were taken onwards, 
and after being led up a winding stair, they 
soon found themselves in a curious place. It 
was a neat, spacious room, lit by small win- 
dows beneath the cornices, which in spite of 
strong iron bars shed sufficient light. For 
seats, sleeping-places, and whatever else could 
be required in a decent lodging, provision had 
been made, and it seemed as if nothing was 
wanting to one who found himself there but 
his liberty. 

Wilhelm on entering, at once sat down and 
thought over the situation. Felix, on the 
contrary, when he had recovered from his as- 
tonishment, broke out into an incredible 
rage. These high walls, those lofty windows, 


these barred doors, this isolation, this confine- 
ment — was altogether new to him. He looked 
about, he ran hither and thither, stamped his 
feet, wept, rattled at the doors, beat with his 
fists against them; nay, he was on the point 
of running with his forehead against them, if 
Wilhelm had not caught him, and forcibly 
held him back. 

“Only keep yourself quite quiet, my son,” 
began his father, “ for impatience and violence 
will not help us out of this situation. The 
mystery will clear itself up ; but I should be 
very much mistaken, if we have not fallen into 
good hands. Look at these inscriptions: 
i Deliverance and compensation for the inno- 
cent/ ‘Pity for the tempted/ and ‘Retribu- 
tive justice for the culprit/ All this shows us 
that these arrangements are works of necessity, 
and not of cruelty. Man has only too much 
cause to protect himself against man. Of 
malevolent people there are indeed many, 
and of evildoers not a few ; and to live as it 
behoves, it is not enough always to do well.” 

Felix had collected himself, but threw him- 
self at once upon one of the beds, without any 
further demonstration or reply. His father 
did not desist, but said further : 

“Let this experience, which you are gaining 
so early and so innocently, remain with you 
as living evidence of which and of what a 
perfeCi century you have been bom in. 
What a long road has not humanity been 
forced to make, before it reached the point 
of being gentle to the guilty, merciful to the 
culprit, humane to the inhuman 1 They cer- 
tainly were men of a divine nature who first 
taught this, and spent their lives in making 
possible and hastening its practice. Men are 
seldom susceptible of the beautiful; more 
often of the good ; and how highly must we 
then hold those who seek to promote this at 
the cost of great sacrifices.” 

These comforting, instructive words, which 
quite clearly expressed the purpose of the con- 
fining surroundings, Felix had not heard. 
He lay fast asleep, prettier and fresher than 
ever ; for a passion, such as in general he was 
not easily subject to, had driven his wdiole in- 
ner being into his full cheeks. His father 
stood looking complacently at him, when a 
well-dressed young man entered, who, after he 
had looked for a while at the stranger in a 
friendly manner, began to ask him about the 
circumstances that had led him on the un- 
usual path into this trap. Wilhelm told him 
about the occurrence straightforwardly, handed 
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CHAPTER V. 


him certain papers which served to declare his 
identity, and referred him to the porter, who 
must soon arrive by the ordinary road from 
the other side. When all this was clear so far, 
the official begged his guest to follow him. 
It was impossible to arouse Felix ; the servants 
therefore carried him upon the strong mat- 
tress, like the unconscious Ulysses of old, into 
the open air. 

Wilhelm followed the official into a pretty 
garden, where refreshments were set out, 
which he was bidden to enjoy, whilst the 
other went to deliver his report at headquar- 
ters. When Felix, on awaking, beheld a little 
table laid out with fruit, wine and biscuits, as 
also the cheerful prospeCt through the open 
door, he felt quite bewildered. He runs out, 
he returns, he thinks he has been dreaming, 
and over such good fare and such pleasant 
surroundings has soon forgotten his previous 
terror and all his sorrow, like an unpleasant 
dream in broad daylight. 

The porter had arrived, the official returned 
with him, and with another older and still 
more kindly man ; and the matter was cleared 
up in the following manner. The master of 
this estate, benevolent in the higher sense, in 
that he aroused all about him to activity and in- 
dustry, had for many years disposed of young 
plants from his extensive nursery-garden — to 
industrious and careful cultivators for nothing 
— to the negligent at a certain price — and like- 
wise at a price, though a low one, to those 
who wished to trade with them. These two 
latter classes, however, demanded gratuitously 
what only the worthy received gratuitously, 
and as they were not yielded to they sought to 
purloin the plants. They had succeeded in 
doing so in various manners. This vexed the 
owner all the more, because not only were the 
nurseries plundered, but by excessive haste 
had also been injured. There were traces of 
their having entered through the water-chan- 
nel, and on that account the grating with a 
spring-gun had been arranged, though it was 
only meant to serve as a symbol. The little boy 
had under many pretexts allowed himself to be 
seen in the garden, and nothing was more 
natural than that, from audacity and roguery, 
he should wish to take the strangers by a road 
which he had found out earlier, with a differ- 
ent object in view. They ' had wished to 
make him prisoner; meanwhile, his jacket 
would be preserved amongst other penal ob- 
jects. 


On the road to the castle, our friend, to his 
astonishment, found nothing that would have 
resembled an older pleasure-garden or a mod- 
ern park. Upon a gently sloping space he 
beheld, in one glance, fruit-trees planted in 
straight lines, vegetable beds, large plots sown 
with medicinal herbs, and only what could be 
esteemed useful in some way or other. A 
space, shaded round by tall lime-trees, ex- 
panded like an entrance-hall worthy of the 
; fine building; a long alley leading out of it 
with trees of similar growth and beauty af- 
| forded an opportunity, at every hour of the 
day, of taking exercise or strolling m the 
| open air. On entering the castle, he found 
| the walls of the ground floor covered m a pe- 
| culiar fashion: large geographical drawings 
of all the four quarters of the world met his 
eye. The walls of the stately staircase were 
similarly adorned with maps of particular 
countries; and on being admitted into the 
principal hall, he found himself surrounded 
! by views of the most remarkable cities, en- 
1 closed above and below by landscape pictures 
! of the neighborhoods in which they were 
| situated ; all depiCted with such art, that the 
| peculiarities of each distinctly met the eye, 

! and at the same time an uninterrupted eon- 
| neCtion was perceptible throughout. The 
! master of the house, a cheerful little man, 

I somewhat advanced in years, welcomed his 
j guest, and asked, without further introduction, 

; pointing to the walls, whether by chance one 
, of these towns were known to him ; whether 
he had ever lived in any of them? Of many 
of them our friend was now able to give an 
account at length, and prove that he had not 
only seen several of the places, but also that 
he had not negleCted to observe carefully their 
condition and peculiarities. 

The master rang, and ordered that a room 
should be assigned to the two guests ; and that 
presently they should be shown in to supper, 
which was accordingly done. In a large hall 
on the ground floor two ladies advanced to- 
wards him, one of whom said to him with 
great liveliness: “Here you will find little 
company, but good. I, the younger niece, 
am called Hersiiia; this my elder sister is 
named Julietta; the two gentlemen are father 
and son, officials, as you know — friends of the 
family, who enjoy all the confidence that they 
deserve. Let us sit down !” The two ladies 
placed Wilhelm between them, the officials 





sat at the ends, Felix at the other side, where 
he at once moved himself opposite to Hersilia, 
and never took his eyes off her. 

After some general preliminary talk, Her- 
silia seized an opportunity of saying; “In 
order that the stranger may the sooner become 
familiar with us, and initiated into our con- 
versation, I must acknowledge that vve read a 
great deal here, and that by accident, incli- 
nation, and perhaps also from a spirit of con- 
tradition, we have divided ourselves amongst 
the different literatures. Our uncle has taken 
to the Italian ; this lady, here, does not take 
it ill to be thought a perfect Englishwoman ; 
but I hold to the French, in so far as they are 
cheerful and elegant. Papa-steward here re- 
joices in German antiquities, and the son is 
thus able, as is fitting, to devote his sympathy 
to the more modern and younger. You will 
judge of us accordingly, take part accord- 
ingly, agree or dispute; m every sense you 
will be welcome. M And in this sense, too, 
the conversation grew animated. 

In the meantime the direction of the hand- 
some Felix’s ardent glances had by no means 
escaped Hersilia; she felt surprised and flat- 
tered, and sent him the most delicate morsels, 
which he gladly and thankfully received. 
But at dessert, as he was looking towards her 
across a dish of apples, she fancied that in the 
splendid fruit she beheld so many rivals. 
Quick as thought she seized an apple, and 
reached it across the table to the enterprising 
youth. He, seizing it hastily, at once began 
to peel it ; but as he looked unremittingly at 
his lovely opposite neighbor, he cut himself 
deeply in the thumb. The blood flowed 
quickly : Hersilia jumped up and attended to 
him, and when the blood had been stopped, 
she closed the wound with English piaster 
from her case. In the meantime the boy had 
caught hold of her and would not let her go ; 
the Interruption became general, the com- 
pany rose from the table, and preparations 
were made to separate. 

“ I suppose you read before going to sleep,” 
said Hersilia to Wilhelm; “I will send you a 
manuscript, a translation from the French by 
myself, and you shall say whether you have 
ever met with anything prettier. A distra&ed 
girl enters upon the scene — that perhaps 
might not be any particular recommendation; 
but if I ever should become demented, as I 
sometimes have a wish to be, it would be in 
this manner.” 


“THE WITLESS WANDERER”. 



he inhabits a chateau that would be worthy 
of a prince ; and, in fa<5l, as his park, his water- 
works, his farms, his manufactures, and his 
household, support one-half the inhabitants 
for six miles round, he is, by his high repute 
and by the good that he causes, a prince in 
reality. 

“ A few years ago he was walking along the 
walls of his park out towards the public road, 
and it pleased him to rest himself in a little 
plantation in which travellers are fond of 
stopping awhile. Tail trees rear their tops 
above the young dense undergrowth; pro- 
vision is made against sun and wind, and a 
modestly-fitted fountain gives forth its water 
over the roots, stones, and turf. 

“The pedestrian, according to his wont, 
carried with him a book and gun. Now and 
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then he attempted to read, but often the song 
of the birds, and sometimes the step of a 
traveller, pleasantly interrupted and disturbed 
him. 

“ A beautiful morning was fast advancing, 
when a youthful and amiable-lookmg young 
lady appeared walking towards him. _ She left 
the road, seeming to promise herself rest and 
refreshment at the cool spot where he was. 
This wanderer, who bad the loveliest eyes in 
the world, and a face pleasingly animated by 
expression, was also distinguished to such a 
degree by figure and demeanor, that he invol- 
untarily got up from his seat and looked 
towards the road to see if the attendants, 
whom he supposed to be behind her, were 
coming. As she bowed towards him with 
dignity, her figure again attracted his atten- 
tion, and he respectfully answered her greet- 
ing. 'The beautiful wayfarer sat down on the 
margin of the fountain with a sigh, without 
uttering a word. 

“ 4 Strange effeCl of sympathy V exclaimed 
Herr von Revanne, as he told me the event: 
‘ in the stillness this sigh was echoed by me. 
I remained standing, without knowing what I 
ought to say or do. My eyes did not avail 
me to take in all her perfections. Lying thus 
reclined and resting on her elbow, she was the 
most beauteous female form one could im- 
agine! Her shoes gave occasion for special 
observation on my part: all covered with 
dust, they bore witness to her having walked 
a long distance ; and still her silken stockings 
were as shining as if they just then had been 
taken from beneath the smoothing-stone. Her 
fastened-up dress was not rumpled; her hair 
seemed to have been curled that very morn- 
ing ; fine linen, fine lace : she was dressed as 
if she were going to a ball. Nothing betrayed 
in her the vagabond; and yet she was one, 
but one to be pitied and revered. 

“‘At last I took advantage of certain 
glances which she cast towards me, to ask if 
she were travelling alone. 

“ ‘ << Yes, sir,” said she, “I am alone in the 
world.” 

“‘“How, madam? Can you be without 
parents, without acquaintances ? * 9 

“‘“I should not exaCHy say that, sir; 
parents I have, and acquaintances enough, 
but no friends.” 

“‘“That,” I continued, “cannot possibly 
be your own fault You possess an outward 
form, and surely too a heart, to which much 
would be forgiven.” 
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“‘She felt the kind of reproof which was 
hidden beneath my compliment, and I formed 
a favorable idea of her good-breeding. She 
opened towards me two heavenly eyes of the 
most perfeCl and purest azure, transparent and 
sparkling ; then she said in a dignified tone, 
that she could not blame a gentleman, as I 
seemed to be, for looking with some degree 
of suspicion on a young girl whom he met 
alone on the high road; that had often hap- 
pened to her already; still, although entirely 
a stranger, although nobody had any right to 
cross- question her, she nevertheless begged 
him to believe that the objeCl of her journey 
was consistent with the strictest decorum. 
Certain causes, of which she owed nobody an 
account, compelled her to carry her grief 
about in the world. She had found that the 
dangers that people used to fear for her sex 
were purely imaginary, and that the honor of 
a woman even among highwaymen only ran a 
risk through weakness of heart or of prin- 
ciples. Moreover, she only walked at hours 
and on roads where she thought herself safe; 
that she did not speak to everybody, and often 
stayed at respectable places, where she could 
earn her maintenance by services of any sort 
consistent with her education. Here she 
lowered her voice ; she dropped her eyelids, 
and I saw a few tears steal down her cheek. 

“‘To this I replied that I by no means 
doubted her gentle extraction, and still less 
her honorable conduCt. I only regretted that 
any necessity should compel her to serve 
other people, since she seemed so worthy of 
having servants herself ; and that notwith- 
standing a lively curiosity, I would not fur- 
ther press her ; that I wished rather by know- 
ing her better to convince myself that she was 
in all respeCts as anxious about her reputation 
as her virtue. These words seemed again to 
offend her, for she answered that she con- 
cealed her name and her country precisely on 
account of her reputation, which after all 
generally comprises less of reality than of 
supposition. When she offered her services 
she showed testimonials from the last houses 
in which she had served, and did not conceal 
that she wished not to be asked about her 
country or her family. To this people accom- 
modated themselves, and left to Heaven or to 
her own word the innocence of her whole 
life, and her honesty. Expressions of this 
kind did not cause a suspicion of any mental 
derangement on the part of the beautiful ad- 
venturess. * 
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“ Herr von Revan ne, who could not well 
understand this determination to wander 
about in the world, suspected now that there 
had been an intention of marrying heT against 
her inclination. Thereupon the thought oc- 
curred to him, might it not be despair from 
love? and wonderfully enough, though such a 
thing has happened before, in giving her 
credit for loving another, he fell in love with 
her himself, and feared lest she might travel 
further away. He could not turn his eyes 
away from her fair face, the beauty of which 
was enhanced by the green half-light. Never, 
if ever there were nymphs, was a fairer one 
seen reclining on the green sward ; and the 
somewhat romantic nature of this meeting en- 
dued it with a charm which he was unable to 
resist. 

“So, without considering the thing very 
carefully, Herr von Revanne induced the fair 
stranger to let him conduct her to the chateau. 
She makes no difficulty; she goes with him, 
and shows herself to be a person acquainted 
with the great world. Refreshments are 
brought, which she accepts without affedted 
politeness and with the most graceful acknowl- 
edgments. Whilst waiting for dinner she is 
shown over the house. She only remarks on 
what deserves special notice, whether in fur- 
niture or pidtures, or m something pertaining 
to the convenient arrangement of the rooms. 
She finds a library: she knows the good 
books, she speaks about them with taste and 
modesty. No chattering, no embarrassment. 
At table, just the same high-bred and natural 
demeanor, and the most amiable style of con- 
versation. So far, everything is rational in | 
her speech, and her charadter seems as ami- | 
able as her person. 

“ After dinner a little trait of self-will made 
her seem still prettier. Turning to Fraulein 
Revanne with a smile, she said that it was a 
custom of hers to pay for her mid-day meal 
with some work, and whenever money failed 
her, to ask her hostesses for needles. ‘ Allow 
me,’ she added, ‘to leave a flower behind on 
your embroidery frame, so that in future the 
sight of it may remind you of the poor 
stranger.’ 

“To this Fraulein Revanne replied, that 
she was very sorry that she had no pattern 
drawn, and should therefore be obliged to 
forego the pleasure of admiring her ability. 

“The wanderer immediately turned her 
glance towards the piano. 

“‘Then I shall discharge my debt in 


“wind-money,” ’ she said, ‘as has been the 
fashion of other strolling minstrels before 
now.’ She tried the instrument with two or 
three preludes that showed a well-pradtised 
hand. There was no longer any doubt but 
that she was a young lady of condition, en- 
dowed with all attractive accomplishments. 
At first her performance was lively and bril- 
liant; then she passed into serious tones, to 
tones of deep melancholy, which was also 
visible in her eyes. They became wet with 
tears, her face was changed, her fingers stayed; 
but of a sudden she surprised every one by 
delivering merrily and laughingly a bantering 
song with the loveliest voice in the world. 
As there may be reason in the sequel for 
thinking that this burlesque ballad concerned 
herself more closely, I shall probably be par- 
doned for inserting it here:* 

“O thou in cloak, so speedy, whence ! 

Ere scarce the day begins to break? 

A pilgrimage our friend, perchance. 

In this keen wind has vowed to make. 

Who of his hat has him deprived ? 

Does he on purpose barefoot go ? 

How has he in the wood arrived 
Across the hilly waste of snow ? 

“ Right marvellous, from cosy nest, 

Which did to better cheer invite ! 

And had he not this flowing vest. 

How terrible would be his plight 1 
That rascal must have him betrayed, 

And taken all he had to wear; 

Our friend is piteously arrayed, 

Nigh like to Adam, stark and bare. 

“Why did he, then, such ways pursue, 

To pluck an apple full of woe 
That in the mill-plot — fair, T is true, 

As erst in Paradise — did grow. 

Not soon again such sport he’ll try : 

Forth from the house he quickly went, 

And, once beneath the open sky, 

Breaks out in loud and bitter plaint: 

“ 4 Amid her looks, so full of light, 

I read no syllable of guile; 

In me she seemed to have delight — 

And planned so black a deed the while! 

Could I divine, in her embrace. 

How treacherously her bosom moved? 

She called on Love to stay his pace, 

And kind enough to us he proved. 

44 ‘ Such pleasure in my love to take. 

Which ne’er did end the livelong night, 

Then call and bid her mother wake, 

Just at the dawn of morning light! 

* Goethe inserted a version of this ballad in Schiller’s 
Musenalmanach for 1799, before he translated the story. 
The French original is ‘ La FoUe ea P£l6rinage.’ 
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A dozen round of kith and kin 
Burst in— a very human flood : 

Here brothers came, and aunts peeped m ; 
There cousins or an uncle stood. 

“ ‘ What rage and madness on them came ! 

A very beast each seemed to be 
Then wreath and garland they did claim, 
With din most horrible, from me. 

“ Why do ye all, as if insane, 

Upon a guiltless youth so press? 

For such-hke treasures to obtain, 

One needs, I trow, much more address. 

“ * “ And Amor sure enough takes heed 
Of when to have his pretty will; 

And flowers of sixteen years indeed 
He leaves not standing at the mill.” * 


So did they him of clothing rob, 

And tried to take his cloak and all ; 

How e’er did such a cursed mob 
Into the narrow dwelling crawl? 

“‘So up I sprang, and raved and swore 
Through all, I wis, to force my way, 

I gave the mad girl one glance more, 
And ah, so lovely still she lay ! 

Before my wrath they all were cowed. 
Yet many a wild word flew about ; 

And so, with voice as thunder loud. 
The den at last I got without 

« ‘ You maidens, then, of rustic sort, 

Like city wenches, one must flee; 

Yet fooling lovers is a sport 
Best left to dames of high degree; 
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And if to practise ye are fain. 

And know no gentle faith in love. 

Change lovers o’er and o’er again, 

But traitors must ye never prove ! 9 

“ So sings he in this wintry tide. 

When ne’er a sorry blade is green; 

His dire misfortunes I deride. 

For rightly is he served, I ween. 

So may it hap to every wight 

Who sweetheart true by day deludes, 

And all too recklessly by night 

Into love’s treacherous mill intrudes. 

“ It was indeed ominous that she could for- 
get herself in such a fashion ; and this out- 
break might have served for an indication 
of a head that was not at all times equal to 
itself. 

“ ‘But/ said Herr von Revanne to me, 
‘we also forgot all remarks that we might 
have made : I do not know how it came to 
pass. The unspeakable grace with which she 
performed these freaks must have prejudiced 
us. She played fantastically, but with under- 
standing. She controlled her fingers com- 
pletely, and her voice was really bewitching. 
When she had finished, she seemed as com- 
posed as before, and we thought that she had 
only wished to enliven the after-dinner inter- 
val. 

‘“Soon after she asked for permission to 
resume her journey; but at a sign from me 
my sister said that, if she was not in a hurry, 
it would be a treat to us to have her with us 
for several days, I thought of offering her 
some occupation, since for once she agreed to 
remain. Yet this first day and the following 
one we only took her about the place. She 
never belied herself for one single moment; 
she was Reason endued with every grace. 
Her mind was subtle and striking, her mem- 
ory so well stored, and her disposition so 
beautiful, that she repeatedly aroused our 
admiration, and fettered all our attention. 
Moreover, she knew the rules of good be- 
havior, and practised them towards every one 
of us, and no less towards certain friends who 
visited us, so perfe&ly, that we found it im- 
possible to reconcile her singularities with 
such a degree of education. 

“‘I really no longer ventured to suggest 
any plans for household occupation with us. 
My sister, who was much pleased with her, 
likewise thought it her duty to spare the deli- 
cate feelings of this unknown. They managed 
the household affairs together, and with 
respedi to these the good child would often 


condescend to perform manual work, and 
understood how to take her part in everything 
which required higher arrangement and calcu- 
lation. 

“ ‘In a short time she established a degree 
of order, such as we had hitherto certainly 
not felt the want of in the chateau. She was 
a very sensible housekeeper ; and, as she had 
commenced with sitting at table with us, she 
did not, from false modesty, withdraw herself 
now, but continued to dine with us without 
any hesitation; but she did not touch any 
cards or instrument before she had brought to 
an end the duties which she had undertaken. 

“ ‘Now, I must freely confess that the fate 
of this girl began to move me most pro- 
foundly. I pitied the parents, who probably 
would sorely miss such a daughter; I sighed 
that such gentle virtues and so many endow- 
ments should be lost. She had already lived 
several months with us, and I hoped that the 
confidence with which we sought to inspire 
her would at last bring the secret to her lips. 
If it were a misfortune, we might help ; if a 
fault, it was to be hoped that our mediation, 
our testimony, might be able to gain forgive- 
ness for her for any transient error ; but all 
our assurances of friendship, our prayers even, 
were in vain. If she perceived an intention 
of winning an explanation from her, she 
would shelter herself behind general morali- 
zations, in order to justify herself, without 
informing us. For instance, if we spoke to 
her about her ill-fortune: “Misfortune,” she 
would say, “ falls upon both good and evil. 
It is a potent medicine, which attacks the 
good juices along with the bad.” 

“ ‘ If we tried to discover the reason of her 
flight from her paternal home : “ If the deer 
flies,” she said, laughing, “it is not therefore 
guilty.” If we asked whether she had suffered 
persecutions: “ It is the fate of many girls of 
good birth to experience and endure perse- 
cutions. He who cries at an offence will meet 
with more.” But how could she have made 
up her mind to expose her life to the rough- 
ness of the multitude, or at least to owe it 
often to its compassion ? At this she would 
laugh again, and say, “The poor man who 
greets the rich at table does not lack sense.” 
Once, as the conversation turned to jest, we 
spoke to her of lovers, and asked whether she 
did not know the chilly hero of her ballad. 
I still remember well how this word seemed to 
cut through her. She opened towards me a 
pair of eyes, so serious, so severe, that mine 
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could not endure such a glance; and after- 
wards, too, whenever love was spoken of, one 
was sure to see the grace of her person and 
the vivacity of her spirit overclouded. She 
immediately fell into thoughtfulness, which 
we took for brooding, but which probably was 
only grief. Still, upon the whole, she remained 
cheerful, but without great liveliness; high- 
bred, without giving herself importance; 
frank without communicativeness, reserved 
without sensitiveness ; rather patient than 
meek, and more grateful than affectionate in 
return for all caresses and courtesies. She 
was certainly a lady, educated to preside over 
a large household; and yet she did not seem 
older than on e-and- twenty. So did this in- 
comprehensible young person, who had quite 
captivated me, show herself during the two 
years which it pleased her to stay with us; 
until she wound up with a piece of folly, 
which is all the more strange as her qualities 
were sterling and brilliant. My son, who is 
younger than I, will be able to console him- 
self, but as concerns myself, I fear that I shall 
be weak enough to miss her always. 

“ * Now I will relate this aCi of folly in a 
sensible woman, to show that folly often is 
nothing but reason under another exterior. 
It is true that one will find a strange contra- 
diction between the noble character of the 
pilgrim and the comical cunning of which she 
availed herself ; but we already know two of 
her inconsistencies — the pilgrimage itself and 
the ballad. * 

“It is probably clear that Herr von Revanne 
had fallen in love with the stranger. Now, he 
could not altogether rely upon his face, which 
was fifty years old, although he looked as fresh 
and robust as a man of thirty; but perhaps he 
hoped to please by his pure, childlike health, 
by the goodness, cheerfulness, gentleness, 
generosity of his character; perhaps also by 
his fortune, although he had delicacy enough 
to feel, that one does not buy what is price- 
less. 

“ But the son, on the other hand, amiable, 
tender, high-spirited, without taking more 
thought than his father, rushed headlong into 
the venture. First he tried prudently to win 
the unknown one who had first become really 
appreciated by him through the praise and 
the friendship of his father and aunt. He 
made sincere efforts to gain an amiable 
woman, whom his passion seemed to have 
raised far above her present condition. Her 
severity more than her merits and her beauty. 


inflamed his love; he ventured to speak, to 
undertake, to promise. 

“The father, without wishing it himself, 
always gave to his wooing a somewhat pater- 
nal aspeCt. He knew himself, and when he 
had become aware of his rival, he could not 
hope to conquer him, unless he were willing 
to adopt means which do not beseem a man 
of principle. Nevertheless he pursued his 
course, although it was not unknown to him 
that kindness, nay, even fortune, are only 
attractions to which a young woman yields 
herself with caution ; but which remain inef- 
fectual as soon as love reveals itself with the 
charms of, and accompanied by, youth. 
Herr von Revanne also made other mistakes, 
which he repented later. In the midst of a 
friendship full of esteem, he spoke of ‘ a last- 
ing, secret, legal union.* He even com- 
plained, and uttered the word ‘ingratitude.* 
Surely he did not know her whom he loved, 
when one day he said to her, that many bene- 
factors received back evil for good. The 
Unknown answered him with frankness: 
Many benefactors would like to acquire all 
the rights of their proteges at the price of a 
lentil. The beautiful stranger, involved in 
the courtship of two rivals, induced by un- 
known motives, seems to have had no other 
intention but to spare herself and others any 
foolish pranks, and in these doubtful circum- 
stances adopted a wonderful expedient. The 
son pressed her with the boldness of his age, 
and threatened, as usual, to sacrifice his life 
to the inexorable one. The father, somewhat 
less unreasonable, was still equally pressing; 
both were in earnest. This amiable creature 
might now probably have assured herself of a 
well-deserved position of life; for both the 
Herren von Revanne aver that it had been 
their intention to marry her. 

“But from the example of this girl let 
woman learn that an honest soul, even if the 
mind should have given way to vanity or to 
real derangement, does not cherish the 
wounds of the heart which it is not willing 
to heal. The pilgrim felt that she was stand- 
ing at a critical point, where it would not be 
so easy for her to defend herself long. She 
was in the power of two lovers, who could ex- 
cuse every pressure with the purity of their 
motives, inasmuch as they intended to justify 
their boldness by a sanctified tie. So it was, 
and so she understood it. 

“ She could shelter herself behind Fraulein 
von Revanne; but she omitted to do so, no 
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doubt from consideration, from esteem for 
her benefactors. She is not put out of coun- 
tenance; she thinks out a method for pre- 
serving to each his virtue, whilst she allows 
her own to be suspeCied. She is mad with a 
fidelity which her lover certainly does not de- 
serve, if he feels not all her sacrifices, even if 
they should remain unknown to him. 

“ One day, as Herr von Revanne returned 
somewhat too impetuously the friendship, the 
gratitude, which she showed towards him, she 
assumed on a sudden a simple manner, which 
struck him. ‘Your goodness, sir, alarms me; 
and allow me frankly to confess why. I feel 
indeed that only to you I owe my whole 
gratitude ; but in faCt — ’ 

“ * Cruel girl ! 7 said Herr von Revanne. ‘ I 
understand you; my son has touched your 
heart * 

“ 4 Alas ! sir, it has not stopped there. I 
can only express by my confusion — * 

(i ‘ How? Mademoiselle, you would — ’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, I think so,’ said she, as she bent 
low down and dropped a tear — for women are 
never at a loss for a tear in their artifices, nor 
for an excuse for their evil-doing. 

“Smitten with love as Herr von Revanne 
was, still he was forced to wonder at this new 
kind of innocent sincerity in such circum- 
stances, and he found the lowly posture very 
much in place. 

“‘But, mademoiselle, it is quite incom- 
prehensible to me/ 

“‘To me too,’ said she, and the tears 
flowed more abundantly. They flowed so 
long that at last Herr von Revanne, after a 
very unpleasant reverie, again broke silence 
with a quiet air, and said : 

“‘This enlightens me! I see how ridicu- 
lous are my pretensions. I bestow on you no 
reproaches ; and, as the only penalty for the 
grief which you cause me, I promise you so 
much of his inheritance as is necessary to 
show whether he loves you as much as I.’ 

“‘Alas, sir, have pity on my innocence, 
and tell him nothing about it/ 

“To ask for secrecy is not the means to 
obtain it. After these steps, the fair Unknown 
now expeCted to see her lover before her full 
of anger and highly incensed. He soon ap- 
peared with a look which augured annihilating 
words. However, he was choked, and could 
bring out no more than, ‘ How, mademoiselle, 
is it possible ?* 

“ ‘Well, what is it, sir ?’ she said, with a laugh, 
which on such an occasion can provoke despair. 


“ ‘ How? What is it? Away 1 mademoiselle ; 
you are a nice creature ! But at least legiti- 
mate children are not to be disinherited ; it is 
quite enough to accuse them. Yes, made- 
moiselle, I see through your conspiracy with 
my father. You two give me a son, and he 
is my brother. Of that I am certain/ 

“With the same quiet cheerful countenance 
the lovely unwise one answered him, ‘ You are 
certain of nothing: it is neither your son nor 
your brother. Boys are naughty; I have 
never wanted one. It is a poor little girl that 
I will take away, far away, quite far from 
men — wicked, foolish, faithless men/ 

“Then, giving free vent to her heart: 
‘Farewell,* she continued, ‘farewell, dear 
Revanne ! From nature you have an honest 
heart; keep to the principles of uprightness. 
These are not dangerous with well-established 
wealth. Be kind towards the poor. He who 
despises the prayer of troubled innocence, 
will one day himself beg, and not be listened 
to. He who has no scruple in setting at 
naught the scruples of an unprotected girl, 
will himself become the victim of unscru- 
pulous women. He who does not feel what a 
chaste girl must feel when she is being wooed, 
deserves not to gain her. He who, against 
all reason, against the intentions, against the 
design of his family, constructs schemes in 
behalf of his own passions, deserves to be de- 
prived of the fruits of his passions, and to 
lose the esteem of his family. I believe in- 
deed that you have loved me sincerely; but, 
my dear Revanne, the cat knows well whose 
beard it licks; and if you ever become the 
beloved of a worthy wife, then remember the 
mill of the unfaithful one. Learn from my ex- 
ample to rely on the constancy and discretion 
of your beloved. You know whether I am 
unfaithful; your father knows it also. I in- 
tended to roam through the world and to ex- 
pose myself to all dangers; surely the greatest 
are those which threatened me in this house. 
But because you are young I tell it to you 
only and in confidence : men and women are 
only unfaithful of set purpose; and that I 
wanted to prove to the friend of the mill, 
who perhaps will see me again, when his heart 
will have become sufficiently pure to miss 
what he has lost/ 

“ Young Revanne still listened, though she 
had finished speaking. He stood as if struck 
by lightning; tears at last unclosed his eyes, 
and in this state of emotion he ran to his 
aunt, his father, to tell them that mademoiselle 
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was going away, that mademoiselle was an 
angel, or rather a demon, roaming about in 
the world in order to torture the hearts of 
everybody. But the wanderer had taken her 
measures so well that she was not found again; 
and when father and son had come to a mu- 
tual explanation, her innocence, her talents, 
and her insanity, were no longer doubted; 
and, great as were the pains that Herr von 
Revanne took from that time, he did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining the least enlightenment in 
reference to this beautiful person, who had 
made her appearance as transiently and in as 
lovely a form as an angel. ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

After a long and thorough rest, of which 
the travellers might well stand in need, Felix 
jumped actively out of his bed, and made 
haste to dress himself; and, as his father 
thought he noticed, with more care than hith- 
erto. Nothing fitted him neatly or smartly 
enough : he would have liked everything to be 
newer and less worn. He sprang into the 
garden, and only tasted on the way a little 
of the first meal, which the servant had 
brought for the guests, since the ladies would 
not appear in the garden for another hour. 

The servant was accustomed to entertain 
strangers, and to show many of the things in 
the house ; so he conducted our friends also 
into a gallery, in which only portraits were 
hung up and exhibited — all of persons who 
had worked in the eighteenth century — a large 
and glorious company ; pidlures and busts as 
well, when possible, by excellent masters. 

“You will not find,” said the keeper, “in 
the whole castle, a single pidlure that points 
even distantly to religion, tradition, mythol- 
ogy, legend or fable : our master wishes that 
the imaginative power shall only be required 
to make present to itself the True. We deal 
enough in fidtion, he is wont to say, without 
needing to exalt still higher this dangerous 
quality of our intellect by external stimu- 
lants. 

Wilhelm’s question, when they might ex- 
p edl him down, he answered with the 
information that his master, according to his 
habit, had ridden out quite early. He was 
accustomed to say: “Observation is life!” 
“You will see this and other maxims, in 
which he reflects himself, written in the fields 


above the gates — as for instance we forthwith 
light upon : ‘ From the Useful, through the 
True, to the Beautiful.’ ” 

The women had already prepared the break- 
fast under the lime-trees; Felix frolicked 
about them, trying by all sorts of follies and 
extravagances to bring himself forward so as 
to get a warning or a reproof from Hersilia. 
The sisters now tried by frankness and com- 
municativeness to gain the confidence of their 
taciturn guest, who pleased them; they told 
him about a favorite cousin, who had been 
three years absent, and was presently expedled 
home ; about a worthy aunt, who lived in her 
castle at no great distance, and was to be re- 
garded as the tutelary genius of the family. 
In a state of bodily decay, she was described 
as being in blooming health of spirit, just as 
if the voice of a primeval sibyl no longer 
visible were to utter, quite simply, pure divine 
words on human things. 

The new guest now turned his conversation 
and questions to the present. He wished to 
know the noble uncle more closely in a purely 
distinctive activity: he thought of the road 
which he had pointed out, “ From the Useful, 
through the True, to the Beautiful,” and 
sought to interpret the words after his own 
fashion — in which, moreover, he succeeded 
quite well, and had the good fortune to gam 
Julietta’s approval. 

Hersilia, who up to this time had remained 
silently smiling, replied on the other hand : 
“We women are in a peculiar position. We 
hear the maxims of men continually repeated, 
nay, we have to behold them in gilt letters 
above our heads, and yet we girls might be 
able in private to say the very reverse, which 
would also pass current, as is precisely the 
case in the present instance. The Beautiful 
maiden finds admirers, also suitors, and pro- 
bably at last a husband ; then she arrives at 
the True, which may not prove to be the 
pleasantest possible, and if she is wise she 
will devote herself to the Useful, attend to 
house and children, and in this abide. At 
least I have often found it so. We girls have 
time to observe, and then we generally find 
what we did not look for.” 

A messenger from the uncle arrived with 
the news that the whole party was invited to 
dinner at a neighboring hunting-box ; they 
could either ride or drive thither. 

Hersilia chose to ride. Felix also begged 
urgently that they would give him a horse. It 
was agreed that Julietta should drive with 
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Wilhelm, and that Felix as a page should be 
indebted for his first ride to the lady of his 
young heart. 

In the meantime Julietta drove with her 
new friend through a series of plantations that 
all pointed to utility and enjoyment ; nay, the 
innumerable fruit-trees made it doubtful 
whether the fruit could ever all be consumed. 

“ You have passed through such a wonder- 
ful ante-chamber into our society, and have 
found so much that is really uncommon and 
strange, that I may suppose that you wish to 
know the connection of all this. All depends 
on the spirit and sense of my excellent uncle. 
The vigorous years of this noble person’s 
manhood fell in the time of Beccana* and 
Filangieri;f the maxims of a universal hu- 
manitarian ism prevailed at that time on all 
sides. But his striving spirit and severe char- 
acter transformed this general ideal into ideas 
which occupied themselves with the practical. 
He did not conceal from us, how according 
to his own fashion he had transformed that 
liberal motto ; * The Best for the largest num- 
ber,’ and destined ‘For the Many, the Desir- 
able.’ The most cannot find or know what is 
the best, still less procure it. But many are 
always around us : what they wish, we learn 
to know ; what they ought to wish, we refleCl 
on ; and thus something of importance can 
always be effeCled and created. With this 
view,” she continued, “everything that you 
see here has been planted, constructed and ar- 
ranged ; and simply for a quite close, easily- 
attainable purpose ; all this has come to pass 
from love to the great neighboring mountain 
range. 

“ The excellent man, endowed with both 
strength and the means, said to himself; No 
child up yonder shall want a cherry or an apple, 
for which with good reason they are so greedy ; 
the housewife shall not lack cabbage or turnips 
or any other vegetable for her saucepan, so that 
to some degree the unwholesome consump- 
tion of potatoes may be counterbalanced. To 
this end and in this manner he tries to achieve 
what his possessions give him an opportunity 
of doing; and thus for many years carriers, 
men and women, have been organized, who 


* Cesare Beccaria of Bonesana, whose work * I>ei 
Delitti e Delle Pene,’ first published anonymously in 
1764, gave an impulse to the study of penal laws. — D. 

f Gaetana Filangieri, the renowned author of ‘ La 
Scienza della Legislazione , (8 vols. 1781-88), whose 
acquaintance Goethe had made in Naples. — D. 


take the fruit for sale into the deepest clefts 
of the mountain rocks.” 

“ I have enjoyed it myself like any child,” 
replied Wilhelm ; “ there, where I never hoped 
to meet with anything of the sort, among pines 
and rocks, I was less surprised at finding pure 
simplicity of mind than new refreshing fruit ! 
The gifts of the spirit are at home every- 
where, but the gifts of nature are only sparely 
distributed over the earth’s surface.” 

6 ‘ Moreover, our worthy man has brought 
many things from distant places nearer to 
the mountain; in the buildings below here you 
will find salt laid up, and stores of spices. 
For tobacco and brandy he lets others pro- 
vide ; these are not necessaries, he says, but 
lusts, and consequently they have providers 
enough already.” 

Arrived at the appointed place, a roomy 
huntsman’s house in the forest, the party 
found themselves assembled, and a small table 
ready laid out. 

“ Let us sit down,” said Heisilia. “ Here, 
to be sure, stands our uncle’s chair, but as 
usual he is sure not to come. In a certain 
manner it gives me satisfa&ion, that our new 
guest, as I hear, is not going to stay long 
with us ; for he might be wearied when he be- 
came acquainted with our company. The 
composition of it is what is everlastingly re- 
peated in novels and plays ; a wonderful uncle, 
one gentle and one lively niece, a sensible 
aunt, domestics of the well-known sort ; and 
if our cousin were now to return, he would 
learn to recognize a fantastic traveller, who 
perhaps would bring with him a still more 
eccentric companion, and then the trite thea- 
trical piece would be composed, and trans- 
formed into reality.” 

“The peculiarities of our uncle we must 
needs revere,” replied Julietta; “ they are not 
a burden to any one, but rather a convenience 
to everybody. He detests, as he always will, 
a fixed dinner-hour, but he rarely interferes 
with it, for indeed he maintains that one of 
the finest inventions of modem times is dinner 
d la carte.” 

Amidst much other conversation they also 
discussed the worthy man’s taste to affedt in- 
scriptions everywhere. 

“My sister,” said Hersilia, “knows how to 
interpret them all, and she vies with the 
keeper in making them out ; but I find they 
can all be reversed, and that then they are 
just as true, and perhaps more so.” 

“I do not deny,” replied Wilhelm, “that 




there are mottoes among them which seem 
to neutralize themselves. Thus, for instance, 
I saw written up very strikingly, * Ownership 
and Common-property/ Do not these two 
ideas exclude one another ? ” 

Hersilia interrupted him: “ Such inscrip- 
tions, it seems, our uncle has borrowed from 
the Orientals, who on all their walls do 
honor to, rather than understand, the maxims 
of the Koran.” 

Julietta, not to be put off, replied to the 
preceding question : “If you paraphrase the 
few words, their sense will at once become 
clear.” 

After some discussion, Julietta continued to 
explain how it was meant: “Everyone should 
try to dignify, to keep, and to increase the 
possession which has been granted to him by 
fate or by nature; with all his faculties he 
should grasp as far around him as he can 
reach, but should at the same time always 
think how he shall let others have a share in 
it ; for people of means are only valued in so 
far as others enjoy through them.” 

When they now began to seek for instances, 
our friend found himself in his proper ele- 
ment : they vied with each other, they 
strained their wits, in the endeavor to prove 
the truth of those laconic words. 

“Why,” they maintained, “do people 
honor the prince — but because he can put in 
a&ivity, can advance and bestow favors on 
every one, and make them, as it were, share- 
holders of his absolute power? Why does 
everybody look up to the rich ? Because he 
himself, the most needy, on all sides wants 
participators in his abundance. Why do all 
men envy the poet ? Because his nature 
makes communication necessary — nay, is com- 
munication itself. The musician is happier 
than the painter ; he expends welcome gifts in 
person, immediately, whilst the latter only 
gives when the gift has been sundered from 
himself.” 

Then they further asserted generally : Man 
ought to retain firmly every sort of posses- 
sion; he ought to make himself a central 
point, from which the common good can 
issue; he must be an egoist, in order not to 
become an egoist; must keep together, in 
order to be able to expend. What does it 
mean — to give possession and goods to the 
poor? It is more praiseworthy to behave as 
a steward for them. This is the sense of the 
words “Ownership and Common-property: ” 
the capital no one ought to attack ; the inter- 


est will none the less belong in due course to 
every one. 

In this manner the ladies conversed about 
many things with their new friend, and, as 
their mutual confidence increased more and 
more, they also spoke about a cousin who was 
shortly expe&ed. “We believe that his 
strange behavior has been arranged with our 
uncle. For some years he has let us hear 
nothing from him. He will send charming 
presents, figuratively intimating his place of 
residence, then all of a sudden he writes from 
somewhere quite close by, but will not come be- 
fore we have given him some information about 
our own condition. This behavior is not 
natural ; what lurks behind it we must dis- 
cover before his return. To-night we will 
give you a packet of letters, from which the 
rest may be seen.” 

Hersilia added: “Yesterday I made you 
acquainted with a foolish wandering woman ; 
to-day you shall hear about a crazy trav- 
eller.” 

“But confess,” added Julietta, “that this 
communication is not without purpose.” 

Hersilia was just asking, somewhat impa- 
| tiently, what had become of the dessert, when 
the announcement was made that the uncle 
expedled the company to enjoy dessert with 
him in the large summer-house. On the way 
back they observed a camp-kitchen staff very 
busily engaged in packing up, with much 
clatter, their brightly-burnished saucepans, 
plates, and dishes. They found the old gen- 
tleman in a spacious arbor, before a large, 
round, freshly-spread table, upon which, as 
they took their seats, the finest fruits, delicious 
pastry, and all the best sweets, were abun- 
dantly served. On the uncle’s asking what 
had they met with to amuse them, Hersilia 
replied quickly, “ Our good guest would prob- 
ably have run astray over your laconic in- 
scriptions if Julietta had not come to his as- 
sistance with a running commentary.” 

“You always bring in Julietta,” replied 
the uncle; “she is a good girl, who can 
learn and understand something too.” 

“ I should like to forget much of what I 
know ; and what I do understand is not worth 
much either,” replied Hersilia in joke. 

Hereupon Wilhelm joined in, and said 
thoughtfully, “Pithy mottoes of every kind I 
know how to honor, especially if they incite 
me to refledl on and bring into accord what 
contravenes them.” 

“ Precisely so,’ ’ replied the uncle ; “ indeed. 
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rational man throughout his whole life has 
never yet had any other occupation.*’ 

They had, as appeared in the course of the 
conversation, made the objection to the uncle, 
that his property did not bring him in what it 
ought. He replied thereto, “ The deficiency 
of income I look on as an outlay, which gives 
me pleasure, inasmuch as I thereby render life 
more easy to others. I have not even the 
trouble of making this disbursement myself, 
and thus everything is made fair again. ’ * 

In the meantime the table had gradually 
filled all round, so that at last there was 
scarcely a place left. 

The two stewards had arrived, huntsmen, 
horse-breakers, gardeners, foresters, and others 
whose occupation one could not tell at once. 
Each had something of the most recent occur- 
rence to say and to report, which the old gen- 
tleman heard good-naturedly, or perhaps even 
elicited by sympathizing inquiries; but at last 
he rose, and saluting the company, whom he 
would not have move, went away with the two 
bailiffs. All had indeed enjoyed the fruit — 
and the young people the pastry — although 
they may have looked a little unconventional. 
One after another rose, saluted those that 
stayed, and went away. 

The ladies, who noticed that the guest ob- 
served what passed with some wonder, ex- 
pressed themselves as follows: u You see here 
again the effect of the peculiarities of our ex- 
cellent uncle; he affirms, that no invention of 
the age deserves more admiration, than that 
you should be able to dine at inns at small 
separate tables la carte;' as soon as he 
became aware of this, he also tried to intro- 
duce it into his family for himself and others. 
When he is in his best humor, he likes to j 
paint vividly the horrors of a family table, | 
where every member sits down occupied with 
extraneous thoughts, listens unwillingly, speaks 
absently, remains sullenly silent, and if ill-luck 
introduces little children, calls forth, with a 
sudden recourse to pedagogism, the most un- 
reasonable bad humor. 

“ ( One has to bear with so many ills,* he 
says, ( but from this I have found out how to 
emancipate myself.’ He seldom appears at 
our table, and occupies the chair that stands 
empty for him only for a few moments. He j 
carries his camp-kitchen about with him, and 
generally dines alone ; others must take care 
of themselves. But if once in a way he offers 
breakfast, dessert, or other refreshment, then 
all his scattered dependants have to assemble 


together, and partake of what is offered, as 
you have seen. That gives him pleasure; but 
no one dares come who does not bring an ap- 
petite with him. Every one who has satisfied 
himself has to rise, and only thus he is cer- 
tain of always being surrounded by people 
who enjoy themselves. 1 If you want to give 
people a treat,’ I heard him say, * you must 
try to procure for them what they are seldom 
or never in a condition to obtain.* ” 

On the return journey an unexpe&ed mis- 
hap caused some excitement among the party. 
Hersilia said to Felix, who was riding by her 
side, “Look there, what flowers are those? 
they cover the whole sunny side of the hill ; I 
have never seen them before. ’ * Felix at once 
urged on his horse, galloped towards the place, 
and in returning with a whole bunch of bloom- 
ing flowers, which be waved in the air at a dis- 
tance, all of a sudden disappeared with the 
horse. He bad fallen into a ditch. Imme- 
diately two horsemen detached themselves 
from the party and galloped towards the spot. 

Wilhelm wanted to get out of the carriage, 
but Julietta forbade it. “ He has already got 
help, and our law in such cases is, that only 
one who is giving help may stir from the 
spot.” 

Hersilia stopped her horse. * 1 Yes, indeed, * ’ 
she said, “ doctors one wants but seldom, but 
surgeons every moment.” 

Felix was already cantering up again, with 
a bandaged head, clutching the blooming 
booty, and holding it aloft. With compla- 
cency he reached the nosegay to his mistress. 
Hersilia in return gave him a light, bright- 
colored neckerchief. 

“ The white bandage does not suit you,” 
she said; “this will look much prettier.” 
And thus they reached home, reassured in- 
deed, but in a sympathetic mood. 

It had grown late: they separated in the 
friendly hope of meeting again on the mor- 
row, but the following correspondence kept 
our friend awake and thoughtful for some 
hours. 

LENARDO TO HIS AUNT. 

u At last, dear aunt, you receive, after three 
years, my first letter, according to our ar- 
rangement, which indeed was strange enough. 

I wanted to see the world, and abandon my- 
self to it, and for this period I wished to 
forget my home, from which I came and to 
which I hoped to return again. I wanted to 
retain the whole impression, and that single 
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details should not lead me, when at a distance, 
into misconception. In the meantime the 
necessary tokens of existence have been 
interchanged between us from time to time. 
I have received money, and little gifts for my 
nearest friends have meanwhile been handed 
over to you for distribution. From the sort 
of things sent, you could see where and how 
I was. In the wines my uncle has surely 
tasted out my place of residence every time ; 
then the lace, the quodlibets, the steel-ware, 
have marked my way for the ladies through 
Brabant to Paris and on to London ; thus, on 
your writing, sewing, and tea-tables, your 
morning robes and evening dresses, I shall 
find many a mark on which I can hang my 
tales of travel. You have accompanied me, 
without hearing from me, and perhaps are by 
no means curious to know anything further. 
To me, on the contrary, it is in the highest 
degree necessary to learn, through your good- 
ness, how the circle which I am on the point 
of re-entering goes on. I should like to en- 
ter actually from foreign parts like a stranger 
who, to be agreeable, first informs himself 
about what they wish or like in the house, 
and does not imagine to himself that they 
must receive him exactly according to his 
own liking, just for the sake of his fine hair 
or eyes. Write to me, therefore, about the 
good unde, the dear nieces, about yourself, 
about our relations near and remote, and also 
about old and new servants. 

“ Enough ; let your pradised pen, which 
you have not for so long inked for your 
nephew, hold sway on the paper for his bene- 
fit. Your instructive letter shall be my 
credentials, with which I shall present myself 
as soon as I have received it. Thus it de- 
pends upon you to see me in your arms. One 
changes far less than one thinks, and circum- 
stances remain for the most part much the 
same. Not what has changed, but what has 
remained, what has gradually increased and 
decreased, I wish to recognize all at once, 
and to look again upon myself as in a familiar 
mirror. Greet all our friends heartily, and 
believe in the strange fashion of my absence 
and return more warmth is contained than is 
often found in uninterrupted sympathy and 
cordial correspondence. A thousand greet- 
ings to each and all. 

“ postscript. 

** Do not negleCt, dearest aunt, to say a 
word about our men of business, how our 


agents and tenants are getting on. What has 
become of Valerina, the daughter of the ten- 
ant whom uncle shortly before my departure 
had ejedted — rightly indeed, but still, as it 
seems to me, rather severely ? You see that 
I still remember much ; I still know pretty 
well all. You must examine me about the 
past, after you have communicated the present 
to me.” 

THE AUNT TO JULIETTA. 

“ At last, dear children, there is a letter 
from the Three -years-mute. How these won- 
derful people are wonderful indeed ! He 
thinks that all his articles and tokens are as 
good as one single good word that one friend 
can say or write to another. He really 
imagines that the balance is in his favor, and 
wants us on our part to do what on his own 
he so harshly and unkindly denied us. What 
ought we to do? I, for my part, would at 
once meet his wishes with a long letter, if my 
headache did not announce itself, and scarcely 
allow me to finish the present letter. We all 
wish to see him. Take the matter, my dear 
ones, in hand. If I have recovered before 
you have finished, then I shall contribute my 
own quota. Choose the persons and circum- 
stances as you like best; describe them. 
Divide them between you. You will do it all 
better than I. I suppose the messenger will 
bring me back a line from you ? ” 

JULIETTA TO HER AUNT. 

“We have already read, reflected, and tell 
you through the messenger our opinion, each 
for herself, though we have first satisfied our- 
selves together, that we are not so good- 
naturedly disposed as our dear aunt towards 
her always spoiled nephew. He having for 
three years kept his cards hidden from us, 
and still keeping them hidden, we are to 
throw up ours, and play an open game against 
his concealed one. That is by no means 
fair, but still it may pass ; for even the most 
subtle often deceives himself just because he 
makes too sure. Only as to the style and 
manner we are not agreed ; as to what shall 
be sent to him, and how. To write about 
what you think of your own people, that is, 
to us at least, a strange task. As a rule one 
only thinks about them in this or that 
case, when they cause one exceptional pleasure 
or vexation . Otherwise every one leaves others 
alone. You only could do it, dear aunt, for 
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you have penetration and impartiality at the 
same time. Hersilia, who, as you know, is 
easily excited, has hurriedly given me a funny 
review of the whole family upon the spur of 
the moment ; I wish it stood on paper, so as 
to win a smile from you amidst your suffer- 
ing; but not that it should be sent to him. 
My proposal, however, is to send him our cor- 
respondence of these last three years ; this he 
may peruse himself, if he has the courage, or 
may come to see what he does not care to 
read. Your letters to me, dear aunt, are in 
the best order, and are at your disposal at 
once. 

‘ 4 Hersilia is not of the same opinion ; she 
excuses herself with the confusion of her 
papers, etc., as she will tell you herself/' 

HERSILIA TO HER AUNT. 

“ I must and will be very short, dear aunt, 
for the messenger shows himself disagreeably 
impatient. I consider it superfluous kindness 
and quite out of place to communicate our 
letters to Lenardo. What business has he to 
know what good we have said of him, what 
business has he to know what evil we have 
said of him, in order to find out from the lat- 
ter still more than from the former, that we 
are well-disposed to him. Keep a tight hand 
on him, I beg you. There is something so 
cool and presumptuous in this demand, in this 
behavior, such as these gentlemen generally 
show when they come from foreign lands. 
They always consider those who stay at home 
as not complete. Excuse yourself with your 
headache. He will come fast enough; and 
if he does not come we will wait a little 
longer. Perhaps in that case it will occur to 
him to introduce himself amongst us in some 
queer secret fashion, and learn to know us 
unrecognized, and I don't know what all 
might not enter into the plans of such a clever 
man. That would be pretty and wonderful 
indeed ! It might produce all kinds of com- 
plications, which could not possibly develop 
themselves under the diplomatic entry into 
the family which he now has in mind. 

“ The messenger ! the messenger ! Instruct 
your old people better, or send young ones. 
This one is not to be bribed either by flattery 
or wine. A thousand times farewell 1 

“postscript for postscript. 

“ Tell me, what does our cousin mean in 
his postscript about Valerina? This question 


has doubly occurred to me. She is the only 
person whom he mentions by name. We 
others are to him nieces, aunts, agents ; no 
personalities, but only denominations. Val- 
erina, the daughter of our lawyer 1 A fair, 
pretty child enough, who may have dazzled 
the eyes of our Herr Cousin before his depar- 
ture. She is married, well and happily ; that 
I need not tell you. But he knows as little 
about it as he knows in other respe6te about 
us. By no means forget to tell him, also in 
a postscript, that Valerina has become prettier 
every day, and on this very account too has 
made a very good match : that she is the wife 
of a rich landowner. The beautiful blonde is 
married : make that quite clear to him. But 
now, dear aunt, this is not yet all. How he 
can remember the fair beauty so well, and yet 
confound her with the daughter of the disso- 
lute tenant, a wild romp of a brunette, called 
Nachodina, who is gone no one knows where — 
this is altogether incomprehensible to me, and 
puzzles me wonderfully, for it seems that Sir 
Cousin, who boasts of his good memory, 
mixes up names and persons in an extraordi- 
nary way. Perhaps he feels this defeat, and 
wants to refreshagain what has been forgotten 
by your description. Keep a tight hand on 
him, I beg you ; but try to find out how Val- 
erina and Nachodina are, and what Inas and 
Trinas and all are still preserved in his 
imagination, whilst the Ettas and Ilias have 
disappeared from it. The messenger! the 
confounded messenger ! ” 

THE AUNT TO HER NIECES. 

(Dictated.) 

“What is the good of much dissembling 
towards those with whom one has to spend 
one’s life ! Lenardo with all his peculiarities 
deserves confidence. I am sending him both 
your letters ; from them he will learn to know 
you, and I trust the rest of us will uncon- 
sciously seize an opportunity as soon as possi- 
ble of presenting ourselves before him in the 
same way. Farewell ! I am in great pain.” 

HERSILIA TO HER AUNT. 

“What is the good of dissembling towards 
those with whom we spend our lives ! Lenardo 
is a spoiled nephew. It is abominable, that you 
should send him our letters. He will not 
learn to know us from them, and I only wish 
for an opportunity of presenting myself as soon 
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as possible in another way. You make others 
suffer a great deal, whilst you suffer and are 
blind. A speedy recovery from your pain. 
There is no remedy for your love.” 

THE AUNT TO HERSILIA. 

€i I should also have enclosed your last little 
note for Lenardo, if I had a&ually kept to the 
purpose which my incorrigible partiality, my 
illness, and considerations of convenience had 
suggested. Your letters are not gone.” 

WILHELM TO NATALIA. 

u Man is a sociable, communicative crea- 
ture ; his enjoyment is great when he exer- 
cises the faculties that have been given to 
him, even if nothing further were the out- 
come of it. How often is the complaint 
made in society, that one does not allow the 
other to have his say ; and one can just as well 
say that one did not allow another to write, 
if writing were not usually a sort of business 
that one must discharge in solitude and alone. 
Of how much people write we have no idea at 
all. I do not wish to speak about so much of 
it as is printed, although it is quite enough. 
But of the amount in letters, news, stones, 
anecdotes, descriptions of the present condi- 
tion of individual people, quietly circulating 
in letters and longer compositions — of this one 
may gain an idea by living for a time, as I do 
now, in a family of culture. In the sphere in 
which I find myself at present, one almost 
spends as much time in imparting information 
to relations and friends about what one is oc- 
cupied with as one has for occupation itself. 
This observation, which has forced itself on 
my notice during the last few days, I make 
all the more gladly, since my new friends’ 
facility in writing gives me the opportunity 
of learning to know their mutual relations 
quickly and from all sides. They confide in 
me, give me a packet of letters, a few travel- 
ling journals, the confessions of a mind not 
yet at one with itself, and thus in a short time 
I am everywhere in the house. I know the 
neighboring society; I know the persons 
whose acquaintance I am going to make, and 
know almost more about them than they do 
themselves, since they are entangled in their 
own circumstances, whilst I flit past them, 
always at your hand, discussing everything 
with you. It is my first condition, too, be- 
fore I accept a confidence, that I shall be 


allowed to impart everything to you. Here 
accordingly are a few letters, which will in- 
troduce you to the circle within which I am 
at present moving, without breaking or evad- 
ing my vows.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Very early in the morning our friend found 
himself alone in the gallery, and was enjoying 
himself over many a well-known form; to 
those unknown, a catalogue, which he found 
at hand, gave him the desired clue. Portrai- 
ture, like biography, has quite a peculiar in- 
terest; the distinguished man, whom one 
cannot think of without a surrounding, steps 
forward isolated, and places himself before us 
as before a mirror ; we accordingly turn on 
him our special attention, we occupy ourselves 
with him exclusively, as he is complacently 
occupied with himself in the mirror. It is a 
general, who now represents the whole army, 
behind whom emperors as well as kings for 
whom he fights, step back into the shade. 
The clever courtier stands before us, even as 
if he were paying court to us; we do not 
think of the great world, for the sake of 
which he in faCt has made himself so fascin- 
ating. Surprising, too, to our observer was 
the likeness of many a one long gone, to 
living people known to him, whom he had 
seen in the flesh — nay, even the likeness to 
himself. And why should Menaechmi-twins 
result only from one mother? Ought not the 
great mother of the gods and men also be 
able to bring forth the like form, at the same 
time or at intervals, from her fruitful lap? 
Finally, too, the sympathetic observer could 
not deny that many an attractive and many a 
repulsive form flitted across his vision. 

In the midst of this contemplation he was 
surprised by the master of the house, with 
whom he conversed freely on these subjects, 
and whose favor he seemed to gain still more. 
For he was kindly taken into the inner room 
before the most precious portraits of remark- 
able men of the sixteenth century in complete 
presence just as they loved and lived, without 
any displaying of themselves in the mirror or 
to the spectator, self-reliant and self-con- 
tented, working by their own character, and 
not through any sort of willing or pur- 
posing. 
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The master of the house, satisfied that his 
guest should know how to value completely a 
past so richly brought before him, showed him 
the autographs of many persons, about whom 
they had been speaking before in the gallery ; 
and at last some relics, which there was no 
doubt that the former possessors had used and 
touched. 

“This is my kind of poetry/’ said the 
master of the house, laughing; “my imagina- 
tion must take hold of something! I can 
scarcely believe that anything has ever been, 
that is not still here. About such sacred 
relics of the past I try to procure the most 
rigid proofs, otherwise they are not admitted. 
Written traditions are most closely examined ; 
for I believe, indeed, that the monk has 
written the chronicle, but what he bears wit- 
ness to, that I seldom believe.” 

At last he put a clean sheet of paper before 
Wilhelm with a request for a few lines but 
without signature ; after which our guest found 
himself ushered through a side-door into the 
hall, and by his side the custodian, 

“I am glad,” said the latter, “that you are 
valued by our master; the very fadt that you 
have come out at this door is a proof of it. 
But do you know what he takes you for? He 
thinks that in you he sees a professional peda- 
gogue ; he supposes that the boy belongs to a 
family of rank, and has been intrusted to 


your guidance, in order to -be initiated in 
the world and all its manifold conditions 
and principles, with right ideas in good 
time.” 

“He does me too much honor,” said our 
friend; “still I shall not have heard this in 
vain.” 

At breakfast, at which he found his Felix 
already busy amongst the ladies, they ex- 
pressed to him the wish that, since he could 
on no account be detained, he would go to 
their noble Aunt Makaria, and perhaps thence 
to the cousin, to clear up the strange delay. 
He would thus become as it were a member 
of their family ; he would confer upon them 
a distindl service, and without any great prep- 
aration would enter into confidential rela- 
tions with Lenardo. 

To this he replied, however: “Whither- 
soever you send me, I willingly betake myself. 
I set out for the purpose of seeing and think- 
ing ; with you I have experienced and learned 
more than I dared to hope, and I am con- 
vinced that on the next path to which I am 
introduced I shall find out and learn more 
than I can expedt.” 

“And you, pretty good-for-nothing? what 
are you going to learn ?’ 1 asked Hersilia. 

To which the boy answered very boldly : 
“ I am learning to write, in order to be able 
to send you a letter; and to ride better than 







anyone, so that I may always be with you 
again immediately/* 

Hereupon Hersilia said thoughtfully: “I 
have never been able to get on perfectly well 
with admirers of my own years ; it seems as 
if the following generation is going to in- 
demnify me very quickly.’* 


But now we feel with our friends how close 
at hand is the painful hour of leave-taking, 
and we should like to give a clear idea of the 
peculiarities of his excellent host, of the singu- 
larities of that extraordinary man. But, in 
order not to judge him falsely, we must first 
direCt our attention to the descent and early 
development of this worthy person, already 
far advanced in years. What we were able to 
find out is as follows: 

His grandfather lived as an aCtive member 
of an embassy in England, just in the last 
years of William Penn.* The great benevo- 
lence, the pure aims, the unflagging activity 
of such a distinguished man, the conflict into 
which for this reason he fell with the world, 
the dangers and afflict ions to which this noble 
man seemed to be subjected, aroused in the 
susceptible soul of the young man a decisive 
interest ; he associated himself with the enter- 
prise, and finally went himself to America. 
The father of our squire was born in Phila- 
delphia, and they both had the fame of having 
contributed to the result that a general in- 
crease of religious freedom prevailed in the 
colonies. 

Here was deduced the maxim, that any 
nation isolated in itself and in harmony as 
regards morals and religion, ought carefully to 
guard itself against all foreign influence and 
all innovation ; but that where on a new soil 
we wish to gather together many members 
from all sides, there should be granted the 
most unfettered activity in all pursuits, and a 
free scope to the universal moral and religious 
ideas. 

The brisk, lively impetus towards America 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
was considerable, inasmuch as everyone on 
this side who felt himself in any degree un- 
comfortable hoped over there to emancipate 


* William Penn, to whom, in 1681, Charles II. 
granted estates in North America, which he settled as 
a colony of Quakers, and from which arose the Slate 
of Pennsylvania, died in England in 1718 . — Ed. 


himself. This impetus was encouraged by 
the desirable possessions which could be ob- 
tained, before population had as yet spread 
further westward. Whole so-called counties 
were still for sale on the border of the in- 
habited territory ; and the father of our pro- 
prietor had acquired considerable possessions 
there. 

Yet here also was shown how often in sons 
a contradiction to the paternal disposition 
manifests itself. Our squire arriving as a 
youth in Europe, felt himself another man. 
This inestimable culture, that had been called 
into being several thousands of years ago; 
which had grown, expanded, been curbed, 
oppressed, never entirely suppressed; breath- 
ing afresh, reviving, and afterwards as before 
displaying itself in infinite forms of aaivity— 
gave him quite different notions respecting 
the goal which humanity is able to reach. 
He preferred to take his share of the great, 
immeasurable advantages; and to lose him- 
self as a fellow-worker amidst the great mass 
moving in orderly activity, rather than there 
beyond the seas, belated by many centuries, 
playing the part of an Orpheus or Lycurgus. 
He used to say: “Everywhere man has need 
of patience, must everywhere be on his guard, 
and I would rather settle matters with my 
king, that he should grant me such rights, 
rather accommodate myself with my neigh- 
bors, that they may allow me certain restric- 
tions, provided that I yield to them on some 
other point, than be fighting with the Iro- 
quois, in order to expel them, or deceiving 
them by contracts, in order to drive them out 
of their marshes, where one will be tortured 
to death by mosquitoes.” 

He took possession of the family estates; 
he knew how to deal with them in a liberal 
spirit, to manage them economically, to annex 
prudently large and apparently useless neigh- 
boring traCts of land, and thus within the 
civilized world, — which, in a certain sense 
only, may too often be called a wilderness, — 
to acquire and cultivate a moderate domain, 
which with the limitations of circumstances is 
still always sufficiently utopian. 

Religious liberty is therefore indigenous 
within this district ; public worship is regarded 
as a free confession that we have a common 
ownership in life and in death ; but very great 
care is at the same time taken that no one 
should separate himself. 

In the several plantations are seen moder- 
ately large edifices ; each of these is the room 
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which the owner of the soil devotes to each 
community; here the eldest gather, in order 
to consult together ; here the many assemble 
to listen to instruction and pious exhortation. 
But this room is also destined for merry- 
making ; here the wedding dances are cele- 
brated, and the holiday concluded amidst 
music. 

Nature herself can lead us towards this. 
In ordinarily fine weather under the same 
lime-tree we see the elders in consultation, 
the community at its instrudHon, and the 
youth whirling round in dance. Upon a 
serious background of life, the holy thus ap- 
pears beautiful ; seriousness and holiness mod- 
erate enjoyment, and only by moderation do 
we preserve ourselves. 

If the community is otherwise disposed, 
and sufficiently well-to-do, it is at liberty to 
devote different buildings to the different 
purposes. 

But if all this has been calculated for the 
public and common morality, still religion 
itself remains as before, something inward, 
nay, something individual. For it has only 
to do with the conscience. This must be 
aroused or tranquillized : aroused, when blunt, 
inactive, and in a state of torpor; but soothed 
down when it threatens to embitter life by a 
remorseful restlessness. For it is closely allied 
to the pain which threatens to become sorrow, 
when through our own fault we have drawn 
down any ill upon ourselves or others. 

But as we are not always disposed to con- 
siderations such as are required for this, nor 
even always care to be stirred, therefore the 
Sunday has been set apart, in which all that 
oppresses man must, in a religious, moral, 
social or economical aspedt, come under dis- 
cussion. 


“If you would stay a little longer with us/’ 
said Julietta, “ our Sunday would not displease 
you either. The day after to-morrow, early, 
you would notice a great stillness ; every one 
remains alone and devotes himself to a pre- 
scribed meditation. Man is a limited being: 
in order that we may meditate on our narrow- 
ness the Sunday is set apart. If there happen 
to be bodily suffering, which during the whirl 
of the week we set at naught ; then at the be- 
ginning of the new week we must at once 
look out for the dodtor; if our difficulty is 
economical or otherwise connected with busi- 
ness, then our bailiffs are obliged to hold their 


sittings; if it is something spiritual, moral, 
that overclouds us, then we have recourse to a 
friend, to a right-minded person, and ask for 
his advice, his influence; enough, it is the 
law, that no one dare to transfer to the next 
week any concern that may disturb or 
him. From oppressive duties, only the most 
conscientious practice is able to deliver us, 
and what cannot be relieved at all we leave 
finally to God, as the all -con trolling, ail re- 
deeming Being. Even our uncle himself does 
not omit this probation ; there are even cases 
in which he will speak confidently to us about 
a difficulty, that he has not been able to over- 
come at the moment; but generally he con- 
sults with our noble aunt, to whom he from 
time to time pays a visit. On Sunday evening 
he is also in the habit of asking whether a 
clean confession and settlement of all has 
been made. From this you may see that we 
take every care not to be admitted into your 
order, the community of the Renunciants.” 

“It is a tolerable life,” cried Hersilia; “if 
I resign myself once every seven days, at least 
I have it to my credit for three hundred and 
sixty-five!” 

Before his departure our friend received 
from the younger bailiff a packet with writing 
enclosed — from which we extract the follow- 
ing passage : 

“It seems to me, that in every nation there 
prevails a different frame of mind, which only 
can make it happy, and one observes this in 
different individuals. He who desires to have 
his ear filled with grand and harmoniously 
regulated tones, and thereby elevate spirit and 
soul, — will he thank me if I place before his 
eyes the most beautiful picture? A lover of 
pictures will look ; but he will decline to have 
his imagination aroused by a poem or a novel. 
Who then is so endowed, that he can enjoy in 
many different ways? 

“But you, our passing friend, have ap- 
peared to me like such an one, and if you 
have known how to appreciate the prettiness 
of a fashionable rich French aberration, then 
I trust you will not scorn the simple, true 
honesty of German ways ; and pardon me if, 
according to my custom and manner of 
thinking, according to my birth and position, 
I find no more charming image than is shown 
us by the German middle class in its pure do- 
mestic life. 

“Take this kindly: and remember me.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHO IS THE TRAITOR? 


O, no 1” he ex- 
claimed, as he burst 
violently and hur- 
riedly into the bed- 
room assigned to 
him, and put down 
the light ; “ no, it is 
not possible 1 But 
whither shall I turn 
myself! For the 
first time I think 
differently — for the 
first time I feel and 
wish otherwise. 
Oh, my father! if 
you could be pres- 
ent invisibly, and 
look me through 
and through, you would convince yourself that 
I am still the same, ever the faithful, obedient 
and loving son. To say no — to oppose the 
dearest and long-cherished wish of my father 1 
How shall I reveal it? — how shall I express 
it ? No, I cannot marry Julia. Whilst utter- 
ing it, I am frightened. And how shall I 
present myself to him — reveal it to him, my 
kind, dear father? He looks at me astounded 
and silent; he shakes his head; the clear- 
headed, wise and learned man cannot find a 
single word. Woe is me ! Oh, I know well 
to whom I should confide this pain, this em- 
barrassment, whom I should choose as my in- ; 
tercessor: of all people, you, Lucinda ! And 
to you I should like to tell first, how I love 
you, how I abandon myself to you, and im- 
plore you piteously, Be my representative; 
and if you can love me, if you will be mine, 
then represent both of us.” 

To explain this short, heartfelt, passionate 
soliloquy, a great many words will be re- 
quired. 

Professor N , of N , had an only j 

son of wonderful beauty, whom, until his j 
eighth year, he left under the care of his wife, ! 
a very worthy lady. She guided the hours j 
and days of the child to life, to learning, and 
all good conduCL She died, and at the 
moment the father felt that he would be un- 
able, personally, to further continue this 
tutorship. Hitherto all had been harmony 
between the parents; they worked with one 


objeCl, together determined what was to 
be done in the time immediately at hand, and 
the mother knew how to carry out everything 
wisely. Double and threefold was now the 
anxiety of the widower, who saw daily before 
his eyes that for sons of professors at the uni- 
versities themselves, only by a mere chance 
could a successful education be hoped for. In 
this perplexity he turned to his friend the 

high-bailing at R , with whom he had 

already discussed earlier plans of a closer 
family conne&ion. He was able to advise 
| and to help, so that the son was received in 
one of the good educational institutes which 
I then flourished in Germany, and m which all 
! possible care was taken of the whole man- 
body, soul, and spirit. 

The son had now been provided for, yet his 
father felt himself far too much alone; de- 
prived of his wife, and strange to the lovely 
presence of the boy, whom, without any trou- 
ble on his own part, he had seen brought up 
so satisfactorily. At this point also the 
friendship of the high-bailiff stood him in 
good stead ; the distance between their resi- 
dences disappeared before the inclination to 
bestir themselves and to seek distraction. Here 
j the widowed scholar found in a family circle, 
also deprived of a mother, two beautiful, and 
in different ways lovable, daughters, just grown 
up. And so the two fathers more and more 
strengthened themselves in the belief, in 
the prospeCt, of seeing at some future day 
their houses connected in the pleasantest man- 
ner. 

They lived in the prosperous dominions of 
a sovereign prince; the able man was certain 
of his position for the length of his life, and 
so probably was a successor of his own nom- 
ination. 

In accordance with a prudent family and 
official arrangement, Lucidor was now to pre- 
pare himself for the important place of his 
future father-in-law. In this he succeeded 
step by step. Nothing was negleCted to im- 
part to him every kind of knowledge, to 
develop in him all those capabilities of which 
the State at all times stood in need ; the study 
of the strict judicial law ; of the more discre- 
tionary one, where wisdom and ability lend 
their assistance to the functionary ; calculation 
for daily wants — wnthout excluding higher 
views, but everything pertaining immediately 


* Obtramtmann * a superior government official 
charged with the administration of justice. — E d. 
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to life as it would surely and unfailingly be 
required for use. 

To this intent Lucidor had completed his 
school years, and was now prepared by his 
father and well-wisher for the university. He 
displayed the finest talent for everything, and 
owed to nature also the rare good fortune of 
being willing, from love to his father, and re- 
spedt for his friend, to guide his faculties just 
in that direction which was indicated to him, 
first from obedience and then from convidtion. 
He was sent to a foreign university, and 
there, according both to his own epistolary 
accounts and to the testimonials of his teach- 
ers and tutors, he pursued the path which 
ought to lead him to his goal. They could 
only disapprove of his having in a few in- 
stances been too impetuously courageous. At 
this the father shook his head, and the high- 
bailiff nodded. Who would not have wished 
for himself such a son 1 

Meantime the daughters, Julia and Lucinda, 
grew up — the former, who was the younger, 


capricious, amiable, restless, and very amus- 
ing ; the latter, difficult to describe, because in 
redtitude and purity she represented just that 
which we consider as most desirable in all 
women. They interchanged visits, and Julia 
found the most inexhaustible entertainment in 
the professor’s house. 

His specialty was geography, which he 
knew how to enliven by topographical descrip- 
tions ; and as soon as Julia had noticed but a 
single volume, a whole series of similar ones 
from the Honiann publications were ready at 
hand. Then the towns in a body were passed 
in review, judged, preferred or rejedted : all 
seaports particularly gained her favor ; other 
towns, that would obtain her approval only in 
a moderate degree, had carefully to make 
themselves conspicuous by a multitude of 
towers, cupolas, and minarets. 

The father left her for weeks with his 
trusted friend : she really improved in knowl- 
edge and understanding, and knew tolerably 
well the inhabited world in its general feat- 
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ures, points, and places. She was also very 
observant of the costumes of foreign nations, 
and when her adoptive father sometimes jest- 
ingly asked her whether some one or other of 
the many handsome young people who were 
walking up and down before the window did 
not really please her, she would say : “ Yes, cer- 
tainly, if he looks quite out of the common!” 
Now as our young students are never wanting 
in this respe£, she often had occasion to take 
an interest in this or that one ; she would re- 
call to mind in reference to him some foreign 
national costume, but yet would declare at 
last, that a Greek at least must come by com- 
pletely rigged out in his national dress, if she 
was to devote to him any special attention ; on 
this account she would long to be at the Leip- 
zig fair, where such fellows were to be seen in 
the streets. 

After his dry and often disagreeable work 
our teacher knew no happier moments than 
those in which he playfully instructed her, and 
at the same time secretly congratulated him- 
self on his task of educating such a charming 
and always easily amused daughter-in-law. 
The two fathers, moreover, had agreed that 
the girls should not suspect anything about 
their intentions; and they were concealed 
even from Lucidor, 

Thus years passed by, as indeed years will 
easily pass. Lucidor presented himself, ac- 
complished, and approved in every test to the 
satisfaction even of the higher powers, who 
wished for nothing better than to be able to 
fulfil, with a clear conscience, the hopes of 
old, worthy, favored and meritorious ser- 
vants. 

And thus the affair had, by regular steps, at 
last reached the point, that Lucidor, after be- 
having exemplarily in subordinate capacities, 
was about to obtain, according to his merit 
and desire, a profitable post, situated exactly 
midway between the university and the high- 
bailiff s, The father, therefore, now spoke to 
his son about Julia, to whom he had hitherto 
only alluded, as his future bride and wife, 
without further doubt or stipulation, extolling 
his fortune in having won such a living jewel. 
In spirit he already saw his daughter-in-law from 
time to time again with him, busying herself with 
maps, plans and views of cities. The son, on 
the other hand, recalled to mind the lovable 
and merry creature, who in childhood’s time 
had always delighted him with her freaks as 
well as her friendliness. Lucidor was now to 
ride over to the high-bailiffs to see more 


nearly the developed beauty, to devote him- 
self for a few weeks to intercourse and ac- 
quaintanceship with the whole family. If the 
young people, as was to be hoped, were soon 
at one, then it should be announced; the 
father would at once appear, in order that a 
solemn betrothal might assure for ever the 
hoped-for happiness. 

Lucidor arrives, he is received in the most 
friendly fashion, he is shown to a room, ar- 
ranges his dress, and appears. He finds 
there, besides the family circle already known 
to us, a half-grown up son, spoiled without 
doubt, but clever and good-natured, so that 
if one had liked to take him for the family- 
jester, he would not have accorded with the 
whole at all badly. Then there belonged to 
the household a very old, but hale and cheer- 
ful man, quiet, refined, wise, near the end of 
life, but now and then of use. Immediately 
after Lucidor there came another stranger, no 
longer young, of distinguished aspedt, estima- 
ble and experienced in life, and through his 
familiar knowledge of the world highly enter- 
taining. They called him Antony. 

Julia received her bridegroom-designate 
with modesty, but complacently. Lucinda, 
on the contrary, did the honors of the house, 
as her sister those of her own person. Thus 
the day passed with especial pleasure for all, 
except only Lucidor; otherwise taciturn, he 
was forced from time to time, in order not to 
remain entirely dumb, to assume a questioning 
attitude, in which circumstances no one ap- 
pears to advantage. 

He was thoroughly distradled, for from the 
first moment he had felt towards Julia neither 
disinclination nor aversion, but estrangement ; 
Lucinda, on the contrary, attracted him, so 
that he trembled when she looked at him with 
her full, pure, quiet eyes. In this state of 
affli&ion, on the first evening he reached his 
bedchamber and unburdened himself in the 
soliloquy with which we began. But to clear 
this up too, and to reconcile the passion of 
such a tirade with what we already know 
about him, a short statement will be neces- 
sary. 

Lucidor was a man of deep mind, and gen- 
erally had in his thoughts something besides 
what the present demanded, on which account 
he was never quite happy in entertainment 
and conversation ; he felt this, and was taci- 
turn, except when the conversation turned 
upon special subjects which he had mastered, 
and in which what he wanted was at all times 
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ready at his service. In addition to this, it 
happened that in earlier days at school, and 
later at the university, he had been dis- 
appointed in certain friends, and had unhap- 
pily expended in vain the outpourings of his 
heart. All sociability had become a suspi- 
cious matter to him ; but any suspicion does 
away with all sociability. To his father he 
was accustomed to speak only in one tone, and 
therefore, as soon as he was alone, his heart 
would vent itself in monologues. 

The next morning he had somewhat col- 
lected himself, and yet he was on the point of 
losing his presence of mind when Julia came 
towards him, more friendly, moTe cheerful, 
and more unconstrained than ever. She had 
plenty to ask him about his journeys by land 
and water, how as a student with his baggage 
at his back he had tramped and climbed 
through Switzerland, nay, had even crossed 
the Alps. Thereupon she wanted to know a 
great deal about the beautiful island in the 
large southern lake; then, on the return, the 
Rhine had to be traced from its remotest 
source, at first through the most joyless 
regions, and so downwards through many 
varying scenes, until at last between Mainz 
and Coblenz it is still quite worth while to dis- 
miss the river honorably from its last limita- 
tions into the wide world — into the ocean. 
Lucidor felt very much relieved by this, and 
continued to tell his tales with pleasure, and 
so well that Julia exclaimed with rapture; 
“One ought to see such things in company 
with some one else,” at which Lucidor was 
again frightened, for in this remark he thought 
that he espied an allusion to their companion- 
ship through life. 

However, he was soon relieved from his 
duty as a teller of tales, for the foreigner 
whom they called Antony speedily eclipsed all 
his mountain rills, rocky banks, rivers con- 
fined and flowing free. For now they went 
direCt to Genoa; Leghorn lay at no great dis- 
tance ; and a raid was made upon all that was 
most interesting in the country ; Naples must 
be seen before one died ; but Constantinople 
was still left — this too was not to be negleCted. 
The description that Antony gave of the wide 
world carried along with it the imagination 
of all, although he had less ardor to infuse 
into it. Julia, quite beside herself, was still 
by no means satisfied; she felt a longing 
for Alexandria, Cairo, but particularly for 
the Pyramids, about which she had gained 
a tolerably complete knowledge through 
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the instruction of her presumptive father-in- 
law. 

Lucidor, the following evening (he had 
scarcely shut the door, and not yet put down 
the light) exclaimed: “Now, look to your- 
self! it is a serious matter. You have learned 
and thought out many serious matters; what 
is the good of jurisprudence if now you do not 
forthwith aCl like a jurist? Regard yourself 
as a plenipotentiary ; forget yourself, and do 
what you would be bound to do for others. 
Matters are coming to a crisis in the most ap- 
palling manner. The foreigner is evidently 
there for Lucinda’s sake ; she shows him all 
the attentions of the home circle in the pret- 
tiest, most well-bred manner. The silly little 
one would like to roam with any one through 
the world, for nothing, nothing at all. Besides, 
she is a rogue too ; her delight in towns and 
countries is a trick, by which she silences us. 
But why do I look at this matter in such a 
confused and limited manner. Is not the 
high-bailiff himself the most prudent, sensible 
and amiable of mediators ? You will tell him 
what you feel and think, and he will appre- 
ciate, if not even sympathize. He can do 
anything with your father. And is not one 
his daughter as well as the other? And what, 
then, has this ‘ Antony Roamer 9 * to do with 
Lucinda, who is bom for home, to be happy 
and to create happiness? Yoke the restless 
Quicksilver to the Wandering Jew : that would 
be a charming match ! u 

In the morning Lucidor went down with 
the firm resolve of speaking to the father, and 
for this purpose to approach him without de- 
lay at a time when he knew that he would be 
at leisure. How great was his grief, his em- 
barrassment, when he heard that the high- 
bailiff had set out on business, and was only 
expeCted back the day after to-morrow. Julia 
seemed to-day to be having a regular travel- 
ling time : she stuck to the globe-walker, and 
with a few joking speeches, that related to 
domestic matters, left Lucidor with Lucinda. 
If our friend had before seen the noble girl 
from a certain distance, and after a general 
impression, and already most heartily appro- 
priated her to himself, now, in the nearest 
proximity, he discovered doubly and trebly 
what had first attraCled him in a general 
way. 

The good old friend of the family now came 


* Under this title {Anion Reiser) C. Ph. Moritz pub- 
lished an autobiography of his early years. — D. 
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forward in place of the absent father ; he too bailiff, at first unmarried, then during a long 
had lived and loved, and after many buffets and happy union, with means of his own, in 
of life he was at last cheered and well cared- a lucrative post, had — in accordance with his 
for at the side of the friend of his youth. He own taste and insight, the fancies of his wife, 
animated the conversation, and expatiated es- nay, even in compliance with the wishes and 
pecially about mistakes in the choice of a hus- j humors of his children — attended to and 
band, and related remarkable instances of j beautified several separate larger and smaller 
reifications made sooner or later. Lucinda ! plots, which being by degrees connected 


appeared in her full glory: she admitted that 
in life, and in marriages as well as other 
things, chance of all kinds might bring about 
the very best result; yet that it was more beau- 
tiful, more elevating to the heart, when a man 
could say to himself, that his fortune was due 
to himself — to the quiet, unwavering convic- 
tion of his heart, to noble resolve and prompt 
decision. Tears stood in the eyes of Lucidor, 
as he gave his approval, after which the 
ladies soon withdrew. The old gentleman, 
who presided, was quite ready to indulge fur- 
ther in an exchange of stories, and thus the 
conversation was extended to amusing exam- 
ples, which, however, touched our hero so 
closely, that only a youth so purely educated 
as he, could refrain from an outbreak ; this, 
however, happened when he was alone. 

“I have controlled myself/ * he exclaimed; 

“ with such embarrassment I will not annoy 
my good father. I have restrained myself, 
for in this worthy family friend I recognize the 
representative of both fathers: to him I will 
speak, to him disclose everything; he will be 
sure to mediate in the matter, and has already 
almost expressed what I wish. Could he in 
the particular case blame what he in general j 
approves ? Early to-morrow I will seek him j 
out ; I must gain breath for this struggle / 7 i 

At breakfast the old man was not present ; j 
it was stated that yesterday evening he had - 
talked too much, sat too long, and drunk a j 
few drops of wine beyond his custom. They j 
said a great deal in his praise, and indeed i 
spoke of his words and a&ions in a way that j 
drove Lucidor to despair, at not having at 
once applied to him. This disagreeable sen- 
sation was only made still keener by hearing 
that after such attacks the good old man often 
did not make his appearance again for a 
week. 

Residence in a country-house has indeed 
great advantages for social intercourse, particu- 
larly when the entertainers, being people of 
thought and feeling, have found an oppor- 
tunity, after several years 7 experience, of aiding 
the natural conditions of their environment It 
was fortunately so in this case. The high- 


tastefully with plantations and roads, afforded 
to the passer-by a most lovely, diverse and 
characteristic succession of scenes. The 
young members of the family accordingly 
! made their guest undertake a pilgrimage of 
| this kind ; even as people like to show their 
1 surroundings to a stranger, in order that he 
| may regard as a novelty what has become 
i stale to themselves, and may retain the pleas- 
I ant impression of it forever. 

: The nearer as well as the more distant por- 

! tion of the estate was stri&ly appropriated to 
' modest plantations, or peculiarly rural special- 
ties. Fertile hills alternated with well- 
watered meadow-land, so that the whole 
could be seen from time to time without be- 
ing level ; and although land and soil were by 
preference devoted to utility, still the grace- 
ful and alluring had not been excluded. 

To the mansion and offices were annexed 
pleasure-gardens, orchards, and grass lawns, 
out of which one lost one’s self unwittingly in 
a little copse, through which wound up and 
down, in and out, a broad carriage-road. In 
the middle of this, on the top of the most 
prominent eminence, a pavilion had been con- 
structed, with a suite of apartments. On en- 
tering at the principal door, one saw in a 
large mirror the most lovely prospeCl that the 
neighborhood could offer, and quickly turned 
round to recover one’s self in the reality from 
the unexpected reflection, for the approach 
had been arranged artfully enough, and all 
that was designed to effeCt a surprise had been 
carefully hidden. No one entered without 
again and again turning with pleasure from 
the mirror to nature, and from nature to the 
mirror. 

When once upon the road, on one of the 
finest, most genial, and longest days, they 
kept upon a good grass-road round and 
through the whole. Here was pointed out the 
evening resting-place of the good mother, 
where a splendid beech- tree had reserved 
round about itself an open space. Julia soon 
afterwards pointed out, half teasingly, the 
place of Lucinda’s morning devotion, in the 
vicinity of a tiny lake, among poplars and 
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alders, near meadows sloping downwards, and 
corn-fields extending upwards. It was pretty 
beyond all description. One fancied that one 
had seen it often before, but nowhere so re- 
markable and so welcome in its simplicity. 
On the other hand, the young brother, half 
against Julia's wish, showed the diminutive 
arbors and childish garden erections which, 
close by a cosily-situated mill, were scarcely 
noticeable. They dated from the time when 
Julia, in about her tenth year, had taken it 
into her head to become a miller's wife, and 
after the departure of the two old people, was 
going to set up for herself, and look out for an 
honest miller youth. 

“That was at a time," exclaimed Julia, 
“when I still knew nothing about the towns 
that lie on rivers, or indeed on the sea, noth- 
ing about Genoa, and so forth. Your good 
father, Lucidor, has transformed me, and 
since that time I have not been so ready to 
come here." 

She sat down playfully on a little bench that 


scarcely sufficed to bear her weight, beneath 
an elder-tree that bent too deeply down. 
“Oh, how cramped!" she cried, jumped to 
her feet; and ran in front with her merry 
brother. 

The couple that remained behind con- 
versed together sensibly, and in such cases 
reason probably comes near to feeling. To 
roam successively through simple natural ob- 
jects, and quietly to observe how the sensible, 
prudent man is able to turn them to account ; 
how the comprehension of what is at hand, asso- 
ciating itself with the sense of his requirements, 
will do wonders, in first of all making the world 
inhabitable, then in peopling it, and at last in 
overpeopling it — all this could here be dis- 
cussed in detail. Lucinda gave an account of 
everything, and howsoever modest she was, 
could not conceal that this convenient and 
pleasant conne&ion of distant portions of the 
estate was hex own work, under the sugges- 
tions, direction, and assistance of a revered 
mother. 
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But yet since even the longest day will at 
last verge towards evening, it was now need- 
ful to think of returning, and as they were 
thinking about some pleasant circuitous road, 
the merry young brother expressed a wish that 
they should enter upon the shorter road, 
although not the pleasanter, but rather the 
more difficult one. “For,” he exclaimed, 
“ you have been boasting with your sites and 
contrivances how you have beautified and im- 
proved the country for artistic eyes and sensi- 
tive hearts, but now let me too gain credit.” 

Now they had to pass across ploughed lands 
and nigged paths, nay, they had even to walk 
over stones roughly thrown across small bogs, 
and at some distance they soon beheld all 
kinds of machinery in confused piles. Seen 
nearer, it was a large pleasure or playground, 
created not without judgment, in a certain 
popular style. Thus there were standing 
here, arranged at the proper distances, the 
great swing-wheel, on which those mounting 
and descending always remain as if sitting 
quietly in a horizontal position, and other 
swings, slack-ropes, balance -boards, bowling- 
greens and skittle-alleys, and all that can be 
imagined to occupy and amuse a number of 
people in different ways and to an equal 
extent, in an extensive pleasure-ground. 
“This,” he exclaimed, “is my contrivance, 
my laying out ; and although father gave the 
money for it, and a clever fellow the head to 
make it, still, without me, whom you so often 
call silly, neither judgment nor money would 
have combined together.” 

In this merry mood they all four reached 
home at sunset. Antony put in an appear- 
ance ; the younger lady, however, who during 
all this day had not had enough exercise, had 
the horses put-to, and drove across the coun- 
try to see a female friend, being desperate at 
not having seen her for two days. The four 
left behind felt embarrassed before they were 
aware of it, and it was then declared that the 
absence of the father began to alarm his fam- 
ily. The conversation began to flag, when 
all at once the merry lad jumped up, and 
soon returned with a book, offering to read 
aloud. Lucinda could not refrain from asking 
“how he had hit upon an idea which he had 
not had the whole year,” to which he merrily 
replied, “ Everything occurs to me at the right 
time — a thing you cannot boast of . 9 * He read a 
series of genuine fairy tales, which carry 
people out of themselves, flatter their wishes, 
and make them forget every condition by 


which we nevertheless remain limited even in 
our happiest moments. 

“What shall Ido now?” exclaimed Luci- 
dor, when at last he found himself alone ; 
“time presses; I have no confidence in 
Antony; he is an utter stranger — I do not 
know who he is, how he conies to be in the 
house, or what he wants : he seems to interest 
himself in Lucinda, and what in that case 
could I hope for from him? Nothing re- 
mains for me but to approach Lucinda my- 
self ; she must know it— -she first. This indeed 
was my first feeling ; why do we allow our- 
selves to be misled into paths of prudence ? 
The first must now be last, and I trust to at- 
tain my end.” 

On Saturday morning Lucidor having 
dressed early, was pacing to and fro in his 
room, and thinking over what he must say to 
Lucinda, when he heard a sort of good-hum- 
ored wrangling outside his door, which at the 
same instant was opened. Thereupon the 
merry youth pushed in before him a boy with 
coffee and biscuits for the guest; he himself 
carried some cold meat and wine. “ You 
shall go first,” he said, “ for the guest must be 
served first; I am accustomed to wait upon 
myself. My friend, to-day I come somewhat 
early and noisily ; let us enjoy our breakfast in 
peace, and then we will see what we shall set 
about, for we have little to hope from the com- 
pany. The younger one has not yet returned 
from her friend; these two are obliged to 
pour out their hearts mutually at least once 
every fortnight, in case they explode. On 
Saturdays Lucinda is altogether useless, for she 
then delivers pun<5tually her housekeeping ac- 
counts to father. I too ought to dabble in 
those things, but, Heaven preserve me! if I 
know what a thing costs, I cannot relish a 
mouthful. They expert guests to-morrow ; the 
old gentleman has not yet recovered his 
equilibrium. Antony is shooting ; we will do 
the same.” 

Guns, game-bags, and dogs were ready, 
when they descended into the courtyard, and 
so they set out across the fields, where event- 
ually a leveret and a poor indifferent bird 
were shot. In the meantime they talked 
about domestic affairs and those of the present 
party. Antony was mentioned, and Lucidor 
did not fail to inquire about him. The 
merry youth declared, with some complacency, 
that however mysteriously that wonderful man 
behaved, he had already seen through and 
through him. 
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“He is,” he continued, “no doubt the 
son of a rich man of business, who failed just 
at the moment when he, in the flower of his 
youth, was thinking of taking a share vigor- 
ously and cheerfully in great business transac- 
tions, but at the same time of sharing in the 
great enjoyments which they abundantly offer. 
Hurled down from the pinnacle of his expec- 
tations, he pulled himself together, and ac- 
complished in the service of others what he 
could no longer do for himself and his rela- 
tions. So he wandered through the world, 
learned to know it thoroughly in all its multi- 
farious intercourse, yet in so doing did not for- 
get his own interests. Untiring activity and 
approved honesty brought and retained for 
him an unlimited confidence from many. So 
he everywhere gained friends and acquaint- 
ance — nay, it is easy to see that his resources are 
distributed m the world as widely as his ac- 
quaintance extends, and that therefore his 
presence also is necessary from time to time in 
all four parts of the world.” 

The merry youth had told this quite cir- 
cumstantially and simply, inserting as many 
comical observations as if he had the inten- 
tion of spinning out his little story to the end 
of the world. 

“ How long has he not already been con- 
nected with my father! They think that 
I see nothing, because I trouble myself about 
nothing; but for this very reason I see better, 
because it does not concern me ! He has de- 
posited a good deal of money with my father, 
who has again invested it safely and profit- 
ably. Only yesterday he handed the old gen- 
tleman a jewel casket ; anything simpler, more 
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beautiful, or precious I have never seen — 
although only at a glance, for the matter was 
a secret transaction. It is probably to be de- 
voted to the pleasure and joy, and to the 
future safe keeping of the bride. Antony has 
placed his confidence in Lucinda. But when 
I see them thus together, I can scarcely regard 
them as a well-assorted couple. The brisk one 
would do better for him ; I think too that she 
likes him better than the elder one ; she really 
looks sometimes as cheerfully and sympatheti- 
cally towards the old grumbler, as if she 
would like to mount into the carriage with 
him, and be up and off.” Lucidor collected 
himself ; he did not know what could be said 
in answer — all that he had heard had his 
private approval. 

The youth continued: “Generally speak- 
ing, the girl has a perverse love for old peo- 
ple ; I believe she would as soon have married 
your father as his son.” 

Lucidor followed his companion, as he led 
him over stock and stone; both forgot the 
sport, which any way could not have been 
very abundant. They put up at a farm- 
house, where, being well entertained, one of 
the friends amused himself with eating, drink- 
ing, and chatting, but the other was absorbed 
in thoughts and meditations concerning the 
manner in which he might be able to avail 
himself to his own advantage of the discovery 
he had made. Lucidor after all these tales and 
confidences had acquired so much confidence in 
Antony, that, on entering the courtyard, he at 
once asked for him, and hurried into the gar- 
den, where he was told that he would find 
him. He traversed all the alleys of the park 




in the cheerful evening sun in vain. Not a 
soul was to be seen. At last he entered a 
door leading to the great saloon, and wonder- 
fully enough, the setting sun, receded from 
the mirror, dazzled him to such a degree, that 
he could not recognize the two persons who 
were sitting on the ottoman, though he could 
distinguish that a male person sitting by the 
side of a lady was passionately impressing a 


kiss on her hand. How great then was his 
horror, when on the recovery of his power of 
vision he beheld Lucinda and Antony before 
him. He would have liked to sink into the 
ground, but remained as if fixed to the spot, 
until Lucinda in an unembarrassed and most 
friendly way bade him welcome, made room 
for him, and invited him to come and sit on 
her right-hand side. He took the seat uncon- 
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sciously, and when, addressing him, she asked 
how he had spent the day, and excused her- 
self on the score of domestic affairs, he could 
hardly endure her voice. Antony arose, and 
took leave ; and Lucinda, also rising, invited 
him, who remained, to go out for a walk. 
Walking along by her side he remained silent 
and embarrassed ; she too seemed to be dis- 
turbed ; and if he had only been in some 
degree himself, her deep breathing must have 
betrayed that she had to conceal some heart- 
felt sighs. At last she took leave of him, as 
they approached near to the house;, but he 
turned, first slowly and then hurriedly, to- 
wards the open fields. The park had become 
too narrow for him ; he hurried through the 
open land listening only to the voice of his 
heart, without any sense of the beauties of the 
most perfeCt evening. When he saw himself 
alone, and had vented his feelings in a sooth- 
ing flood of tears, he exclaimed : 

“ Several times already in my life, but never 
so cruelly, have I experienced the grief which 
is now making me wretched, when the most 
longed- for happiness comes up to us hand-in- 
hand, arm-in-arm, and immediately takes leave 
of us forever. I sat by her, walked next her, 
her dress touched me as it moved, and even 
then I had lost her ! Tell it not to yourself, 
do not fret yourself about it; be silent, and 
take your resolution.* * 

He had imposed silence on himself; he 
held his peace and reflected, strolling through 
fields, meadows and heath, not always on the 
smoothest paths. Only when he entered his 
room, at a late hour, did he cease to restrain him- 
self, and exclaimed: “ Early to-morrow I set 
off; a day like this I will not live again,** 
and so he threw himself on the bed in his 
clothes. 

Happy, healthy youth ! He was already 
asleep ; the fatiguing exercise during the day 
had earned for him the sweetest night*s rest. 
From his comforting morning dreams, how- 
ever, the earliest beam awoke him ; it hap- 
pened to be the longest day, which threatened 
him to be too long. If he had certainly not 
felt the charm of the soothing evening star, he 
felt the stimulating beauty of the morning one 
only to despair. He beheld the world as 
beautiful as ever; — it was still so to his eye- 
sight, but his inner man denied it. In all this 
he had no more part or lot; he had lost 
Lucinda. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The portmanteau, which he intended to 
leave behind him, was quickly packed ; he did 
not write any letter with it ; his absence from 
dinner, perhaps also during the evening, was 
to be excused by only a few words through 
the groom, whom he must wake up at once. 
But he found him already below in front of 
the stable, pacing to and fro with long strides. 
“You surely do not Man t to take a ride?** 
cried the otherwise good-natured man, with a 
touch of vexation. e< I suppose I may venture 
to tell you: the young gentleman gets every 
day more unendurable. He was knocking 
about the country all yesterday, so that one 
might have thought that he would thank God 
to rest on a Sunday morning. But, if he 
does not come here before daybreak, making 
a disturbance in the stables ! As I am jump- 
ing up, he saddles and bridles your horse, and 
is not to be kept back by any argument; he 
vaults up and cries : * Only think of the good 
work I am doing ! This creature alway goes 
only at a lawyer’s trot ; I will see whether I 
can spur him into a swift gallop for life!* 
That is about w T hat he said ; and added other 
strange speeches.*’ 

Lucidor was doubly, trebly surprised: he 
loved his horse, as answering to his oM r n 
character and mode of life ; it vexed him to 
find the good and sagacious creature in the 
hands of a madcap. His plan was disturbed — 
his intention of seeking refuge in the present 
{ crisis with a university friend, with whom he 
j had lived in frank and affectionate associa- 
| tion. The old confidence had been re- 
awakened ; the miles lying between them had 
not been taken into account, and he already 
imagined himself finding advice and relief 
from his benevolent and sensible friend. 
This prospeCt was now cut off: and yet this 
was not the case, if he should venture to reach 
his goal on fresh walking feet, which remained 
at his disposal. 

The first thing then was to try to find the 
road out of the park into the open country, 
that should take him to his friend. He was 
not quite sure of his direction, when, on the 
left hand, the hermitage of which they had 
previously made a mystery caught his eye, as 
it reared its head above the copse, raised 
upon a strange sort of wood-work, and there 
to his utmost surprise he beheld upon a gal- 
lery beneath the Chinese roof the old gentle- 
man, — who for the last few days had been 
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thought to be ill,— looking around m a cheer- had already heard modern and recent history 
ful manner. Lucidor declined his very in universities, and what one has once heard 
friendly greeting, and pressing invitation to one thinks one will always know His mind 
ascend, with excuses and hurried gestures, was far away ; he did not hear, he scarcely 
Only consideration for the good old man, could see, and was just on the point of 
who as he hurried down the steep staircase blundering towards the door and down the 
with infirm tread threatened to fall to the mortally long staircase, in the most awkward 
bottom, induced him to walk towards him, manner, when a violent clapping of hands 
and to allow himself to be led up. With won- was heard from below. A ° 

der he entered the charming little saloon ; it Whilst Lucidor drew back, the old man put 
had only three windows, looking over the his head out of the window, and from below 
country, a most beautiful prospect; the rest j there resounded a well-known voice: “Come 
of the walls was adorned, or rather covered, ; down; for Heaven's sake, come out of your 
with hundreds and hundreds of portraits, en- j historical pi&ure gallery, old gentleman! 
graved in copper, and in some cases drawn, ; Finish your fasting, and help me to appease 
pasted on to the wall in a certain order, and ! our young friend, when he comes to know the 
separated by colored bands and spaces. i matter. I have been treating Lucidoris horse 

“I favor you, my friend, in a way that is ! somewhat recklessly; it has cast a shoe, and 
not for everyone; this is the san&uary in I have had to leave it behind. What will he 
which I contentedly spend my last days, j say ? Oh, it is too absurd, when people are 
Here I recover from all the mistakes which absurd ! * * 

society makes me commit, and here I restore “Come up," said the old man, and turning 
my dietetic errors into equilibrium." himself towards Lucidor: “Now, what do 

Lucidor gave a glance at the whole, and you say?" 

being well read in history, he saw at once that j Lucidor was silent, and the wild youth 

an historical taste lay at the bottom. j entered. The questions and replies occasioned 

“Here above in the frieze," said the old j a long scene; enough, they resolved to send 
man, “you will find the names of excellent ; the groom at once to take "care of the horse, 

men of the remote past; then, of the later j Leaving the old man behind, the two young 

ones still only the names, for how they looked ! people hurried back to the house, whither 
it would be difficult to find out. But here in j Lucidor allowed himself to be taken, not 
the chief space my own life is adlually con- ! quite unwillingly; because, come of it what 
cerned, for here are men whom I heard men- j might, within those walls at least was en- 
tioned as a boy. For about fifty years the ! closed the only wish of his heart. In such a 
names of distinguished men will remain in i desperate case we hopelessly lose the help of 
the memory of the people, but beyond that j our free-will, and feel ourselves relieved for a 
lapse of time they either disappear or become moment, if from anywhere determination or 
legendary. Although of German parents, I coercion lay hold of 11s. Still, when he 
was born in Holland, and to me William of entered his room, he found himself in a very 
Orange, as Stadtholder and King of England, strange frame of mind, very like a man who 
is the prototype of all ordinary men and is compelled against his wish to return to the 
heroes. But now you see Louis XIV. close to inn that he has just left, because he has broken 

him, than whom " an axletree. 

How willingly Lucidor would have liked to The merry youth presently pounced on the 
interrupt the good old man, if it had been portmanteau, to unpack everything 111 order; 
seemly to do so — as indeed it probably be- particularly he placed together whatever there 
seems us, the storyteller, to do; for he was was at hand of holiday attire, although it 
threatened with modern and the most recent might be meant for travelling. He compelled 
history, as was easily to be gathered from the Lucidor to put on shoes and stockings, ar- 
portraits of Fredrick the Great and of his ranged his closely curled brown locks of hair, 
generals, towards whom he was pointing. and rigged him out at his best. Then step- 

If the kind youth honored the lively sym- ping a few paces back, he contemplated our 
pathy of the old man for the time imme- friend, and his handiwork, from head to feet, 
diately preceding his own as well as for the and cried : “ Now at least, my little friend, 
present, and if certain individual traits could you look like a man who has some claims on 
not escape him as being interesting, still he pretty maidens, and sufficiently in earnest to 
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be looking out for a bride. Only just a mo- himself, so fine a position, and such a worthy 
ment, and you shall see how I manage to sphere of activity, which he ran the risk of 
come to the front, when the hour strikes 1 I rejedting and renouncing: all this assailed 
have learned that from officers, after whom him with a double and three-fold strength, 
the girls are always looking, and moreover I whilst the form of Lucinda seemed at the 
have enlisted myself in a kind of military same time to retreat away from him. 
corps, and now they look at me too again and He wanted to go out into the open air, but 
again, for none of them knows what to make I found himself imprisoned! His wonderful 
of me! Now, out of all this looking here j friend had either heedlessly or wantonly 
and there, this admiration and attention, locked the door behind him : still our friend 
there often ensues something very pretty in- did not remain long in this most awkward 
deed, which, if it is not lasting, is still worth confinement, for the other came back, excused 
our while to devote a moment to. But now, himself, and really awoke good humor by his 
my friend, come and show me the same ser- strange presence. A certain loudness in the 
vice 1 When you see me slip bit by bit into colors and cut of his dress was tempered by 
my covering, you will not deny wit and a natural taste, just as we do not deny a sort of 
knack of invention to the careless boy!” approval even to tattooed Indians. 

So he dragged his friend along with him, “ To-day,” he said, « shall make compen- 
through the long rambling corridors of the sation for the tediousness of past days; good 
old chateau. “I have made my lair,” he ex- j friends, merry friends have arrived, pretty 
claimed, “ quite in the background. With- girls, lively enamored creatures; and then too 
out wishing to conceal myself, I like to be j my father, and, wonder upon wonder, your 
alone; for one cannot make it quite pleasing father too! It will be a feast. They are all 
to the others.” already assembled in the saloon for breakfast.” 

They passed by the justice-room, just as a Lucidor felt at once in a mood as if he 
servant came out carrying an antique writing- S were peering into a thick fog; all who were 
desk, black, big, and completely filled ; paper j mentioned to him, whether known or un- 
too was not forgotten. j known, seemed to him as so many ghostly 

“I know well enough what is going to be ! forms; still his charaaer, in conjun&ion with 
scribbled again within there,” exclaimed the i a pure heart, kept him erea; m a few seconds 
youth. 4 4 Go away, and leave me the key. j he felt himself equal to anything. He now 
Just give a peep into it, Lucidor. It will 1 followed his hurrying friend with a firm step, 
amuse you until I am dressed. To a man of ! firmly resolved to stay it out, happen what 
law such a place is not as unattraaive as to a I might, and to explain himself, be it as it 
stable-fellow.” And so he pushed Lucidor would. 

into the magisterial hall. And yet he felt surprised at the threshold 

The young man at once felt himself in a of the saloon. In a large semicircle around 
familiar and congenial element; the recol- the windows he at once discerned his father, 
le&ion of the days when, on business bent, together with the high-bailiff, both in full 
he was sitting at such a table, listening and dress. He looked at the sisters, at Antony, 
writing, repeated itself. Nor did he remain and other known and unknown people, with 
unaware of the fa& that here a fine old do- a glance that threatened almost to become 
mestic chapel had, at the change of religious dim. He approached his father with failing 
opinions, been commuted to the service of steps, who received him in a most friendly 
Themis. On the shelves he found titles and manner yet with a certain formality, which 
deeds already known to him ; he had worked scarcely favored any confidential approach, 
at these very matters himself, in the capital. Standing before so many people, he looked 
On his opening a bundle, a rescript fell into out for a convenient place for the moment; 
his hand which he himself had engrossed, and he could have placed himself near Lucinda, 
another which he bad drafted \ Handwriting but Julia, in contrast with the constrained 
and paper, the seal of the Chancellery, and state of things, made a turn, so that he was 
the signature of the president, all recalled to compelled to step towards her. Antony re- 
his nimd that season of the legitimate striving mained near Lucinda. 

of youthful hope. And then when he looked At this critical moment Lucidor felt him- 
round, and caught sight of the official chair self again as one who has been charged with 
of the high-bailiff, designed and destined for a trust, and, steeled with all his juristic 
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science, he recalled to mind in his own favor 
that beautiful maxim: that we ought to treat 
the affairs of strangers committed to our trust 
as our own ; and why should we not treat our 
own in just the same spirit. As he was well 
exercised in business statements, he quickly 
ran through all he had to say. Meantime the 
company, placed in a formal semicircle, 
seemed to be too much for him. The sub- 
stance of h is statement he knew well enough, 
but he could not find the beginning. Then 
on a table he observed the great inkstand, 
with some legal officials standing by; the 
high-bailiff made a movement, as if to begin 
his address ; Lucidor wanted to precede him, 
and at the same moment Julia pressed his 
hand. This took away all his presence of 
mind; he was convinced that it was all de- 
cided, that all was lost for him. 

Now it was no longer the time when the 
present collective lifelong associations or these 
family ties, conventionalities of society and 
position, should be respeCted ; he looked be- 
fore him, withdrew his hand from Julia, and 
was so quickly outside the door that the com- 
pany lost him before they were aware of it, 
and he himself outside scarcely knew where 
he was. 

Fearing the light of the sun, which shone 
on his head in fullest splendor, avoiding the 
glances of people that he met, groping along 
timidly, he went onwards until he reached the 
large summer-house. At this point his knees 
were about to fail him ; he rushed in, and dis- 
consolately threw himself on the ottoman be- 
neath the looking-glass: into such confusion 
had he been thrown in the midst of the pre- 
cise business-like company, which seemed to 
be surging backwards and forwards around 
and within him. His past existence struggled 
with the present : it was a terrible moment. 

And thus he lay for a time, with his face 
buried in the cushion, upon which Lucinda's 
arm had yesterday been resting. Completely 
absorbed in his grief, feeling himself touched, 
without having perceived any one approach, 
he quickly raised himself; then he saw Lu- 
cinda, who was standing near him. 

Fancying that she had been sent to fetch 
him, and charged to induce him with suitable 
sisterly words to accompany her back to the 
assembly, to his repugnant destiny, he ex- 
claimed: “They ought not to have sent you, 
Lucinda, for it is you who drove me away 
from there ; I shall not return 1 Give me, if 
you are capable of any pity, the opportunity 


and means for flight. For in order that you 
may bear witness how impossible it is to bring 
me back, then receive the key to my behavior, 
which to you and all must seem madness. 
Listen to the oath which I had sworn to my- 
self, and which, as irretrievable, I now repeat 
aloud. With you only I wished to live, to use 
and enjoy my youth, and old age as well, in 
its true and honest completion. And let this 
be as firm and sure as anything that has ever 
been sworn before the altar, which I now 
swear, in leaving you, the most pitiable of all 
mankind.” He made a movement to slip 
away from her, as she stood so close in front 
of him, but she caught him gently in her 
arms. 

“ What are you going to do ?' ’ he exclaimed. 

“Lucidor,” she said, “not pity you, as you 
imagine, perhaps; you are mine, I am yours. 
I hold you in my arms; do not be afraid of 
throwing yours round me. Your father is 
satisfied with everything; Antony is to marry 
my sister.” 

He drew back from her, astounded. 

“ Can it be true?” 

Lucinda laughed, and nodded; he freed 
himself from her arms. 

“Let me once more behold at a distance 
her who is to belong so nearly, so closely to 
me.” He seized her hands. 

“Face to face, Lucinda, are you mine?” 

She replied, “Yes, indeed,” with the 
sweetest tears in the truest of eyes. He em- 
braced her, and threw his head behind hers ; 
he clung there like a shipwrecked man to a 
rock on the shore ; the floor still trembled be- 
neath him. But now his enraptured glance, 
opening again, fell upon the looking-glass. 
Then he beheld her in his arms, himself folded 
in hers ; he looked towards it again and again. 
Such feelings accompany a man all through 
his life; at the same time, too, he saw on 
the mirror's face the landscape, that but 
yesterday had seemed to him so gray and for- 
bidding, now more splendid and glorious than 
ever : and himself in such a position on such 
a background ! — a sufficient reward for all 
sufferings. 

“We are not alone,” said Lucinda, and 
scarcely had he recovered from his rapture, 
when there appeared girls and boys, decked 
out and garlanded, carrying wreaths, filling 
up the entrance. 

“That ought all to have been different,” 
exclaimed Lucinda. “How nicely it was 
arranged, and now it is all clumsily mixed 
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up.” A stirring inarch sounded from afar, 
and they saw the company merrily coining in 
procession up the wide road. He hesitated 
to go to meet them, and only on her arm 
seemed sure of his steps. She remained at 
his side, awaiting from moment to moment 
the solemn scene of re-meeting, and of a 
pardon already granted. 

But it had been fated differently by the 
mischievous gods; the merry, ringing tones 
of a post-horn from the opposite side seemed 
to throw the whole ceremony into confusion. 
“ Who can be coming?” exclaimed Lucinda. 

Lucidor shuddered at a strange presence, 
and the carriage too seemed quite strange. 
A new double-seated travelling-chaise of the 
latest make. She ran into the saloon. A re- 
markably well-dressed boy jumped down from 
behind, opened the door, but no one got out. 
The carriage was empty ; the boy got in, with 
a few dexterous pulls he threw back the cover- 
ing, and in an instant the pretty contrivance 
was prepared for a most pleasant drive before 
the eyes of all the company, who, in the 
meantime, had come up. Antony, hurrying 
in advance of the rest, handed Julia to the 
carriage. 

“Try whether this sort of vehicle will suit 
you,” he said, “to drive in with me along 
the best roads through the world. I shall 
take you along no other ones; and if ever it 
should come to a pinch we will know how to 
help ourselves. Pack-horses ought to be able 
to carry us across the mountain and the 
carriage too.” 

“You are a darling !” exclaimed Julia. 

The boy stepped forward, and, with the 
dexterity of a conjuror, he showed all the 
conveniences, small advantages and contri- 
vances of the who^e light structure. 

“On the earth I am unable to thank you,” 
exclaimed Julia; “only from this little mov- 
able heaven, from this cloud to which you 
raise me, I desire to thank you most cor- 
dially.” 

She had already jumped into it, throwing a 
kind glance and a hand-kiss towards him. 

“For the present you must not come in it 
with me ; but there is another whom I think 
of taking with me on this trial drive. He 
has a trial still to undergo, too.” 

She called to Lucidor, who, just then en- 
gaged in a diffident conversation with his 
father and father-in-law, gladly allowed him- 
self to be pressed into the light vehicle, since 
he felt an unconquerable need of only a mo* 


ment’s distraction in some way or other. He 
sat down by her; she called to the postilion 
how he should go. In the twinkling of an 
eye they disappeared, enveloped in dust, from 
the sight of the astonished spectators left be- 
hind. Julia settled herself closely and com- 
fortably in the corner. 

“ Now you, too, lean back here, Hen- 
Brother-in-law, that we may conveniently look 
at each other.” 

Lucidor. “You see my confusion, my 
embarrassment. I am still as in a dream; 
help me out of it.” 

Julia. “Look at the nice-looking village 
people, how civilly they greet us. During 
your stay here you have actually never been 
to the upper village: all well-to-do people, 
who are all partial to me. There is no one so 
rich that one cannot oblige him in some way 
or other by some important service. This 
road, along which we are driving so comfort- 
ably, my father laid out, and so set this good 
state of things on foot.” 

Lucidor. “I willingly believe it, and 
grant it; but what have these external things 
to do with the confusion of my mind?” 

Julia. “Only patience, I want to show 
you the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
thereof, now we are up above! How clearly 
the level plain lies against the mountains! 
All these villages owe a great deal to my 
father, and to mother and daughters too, I 
dare say. The outskirts of that little town 
yonder are the first boundaries. * 1 

Lucidor. “I see you are in a strange 
mood. You do not seem to say outright what 
you wished to say.” 

Julia. “Now look down here on the left, 
how beautifully everything discloses itself! 
The church with its high lime-trees, the town- 
house with its poplars, behind the village 
mound. The gardens, too, are lying before 
us, and the park.” 

The postilion drove faster. 

Julia. “You recognize that pavilion up 
there ; it looks just as pretty from here as the 
landscape does from there. At this tree we 
stop. Now, just at this spot, we are reflected 
up there in the large glass surface. They can 
see us there very well, but we cannot dis- 
tinguish ourselves. Drive on! Probably it 
is not long since two people have reflected 
themselves there more closely, and, if I'm not 
much mistaken, with great mutual satisfac- 
tion.” 

Lucidor in his vexation made no reply. 






They drove along for a while in silence ; the 
pace was very swift. 

“Here,” said Julia, “ the bad road begins; 
some day you may make it a credit to you. 
Before we drive downwards look once more 
across the country: my mother's beech-tree, 
with its magnificent summit, towers above 
everything- 

“You drive on,” she continued to the 
coachman, “along the bad road; we will 
take the footpath through the valley, and will 
arrive over there before you.” 

In descending, she exclaimed: “You must 
confess, however, that the Wandering Jew, 
the restless Antony Roamer,* knows how to 
make his pilgrimages tolerably comfortable 
for himself and his companions. It is a very 
handsome and comfortable carriage. * ’ 

And by this time she was at the bottom of 
the hill. Lucidor followed thoughtfully, and 
found her sitting on a nicely-placed bench. 
It was Lucinda's favorite place. She beck- 
oned him to her. 

Julia. “ So we are sitting here, and are 
nothing to one another f — and yet it was to 
have been so. The little Quicksilver would 
not have at all suited you. You could not 
love such a creature; she was repugnant to 
you.” 

Lucidor' s astonishment increased. 

Julia. “But Lucinda, now — she is the 
compendium of all perfections, and the pretty 
sister was once for all cut out. I see it ; the 
question is trembling on your lips — who could 
have informed us so correCtly?” 

Lucidor. “A traitor lurks behind.” 

Julia. “Yes, indeed, there is a traitor in 
the game.” 

Lucidor. “ Name him. ' ’ 

Julia. “ He is soon unmasked. It is 
yourself! You have the praiseworthy, or 
blameworthy, habit of talking to yourself, 
and so I will confess, in the name of all of us, 
that we have in turns overheard you.” 

Lucidor (jumping up). “A nice sort of 
hospitality, to set a trap for the guest in this 
way !” 

Julia. “Not at all. We did not think of 
listening to you more than to any other indi- 
vidual. You know that your bed stands in a 
recess in the wall, and on the opposite side 
there is another, which generally serves only 
as a domestic repository. There we had, a 
few days before, forced our old gentleman to 
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1 sleep, because we were a good deal concerned 
about him in his distant hermitage. Now on 
the very first evening you entered on the affair 
with that passionate soliloquy, the purport of 
which he most opportunely disclosed to us the 
next morning.” 

Lucidor had no heart to interrupt her. He 
moved away. 

Julia ( rising and following him). “And 
of what service this declaration was to us I 
For, I confess, although you were not pre- 
cisely antipathic to me, still the position that 
awaited me was by no means so desirable. 
To become a * Madam High-bailiff,' — what a 
horrible position ! To get a good, honest 
man, whose duty it is to declare the law to 
the people, and who by sheer weight of law 
can never attain to justice ; who does justice 
neither by laws above nor below, and, what is 
worst, not even to himself. I know what my 
mother has suffered from the incorruptibility, 
the inflexibility, of my father. At last, un- 
fortunately after her death, he began to dis- 
play a certain tenderness. He seemed to 
accommodate himself to the world; to recon- 
cile himself to it, having hitherto vainly 
fought against it.” 

Lucidor (highly displeased at the affair , and 
vexed at her frivolous treatment of it — stands 
still). “For the diversion of one evening 
this might pass ; but to practise such a morti- 
fying mystification for days and nights on an 
unsuspecting guest, is unpaidonable.” 

Julia. “We have all shared in the guilt, 
we have all overheard you; but I alone ex- 
piate the guilt of listening.” 

Lucidor. “All 1 So much the more un- 
pardonable. And how could you, during the 
day, look, without feeling abashed, at one 
whom you so disgracefully and illegitimately 
cheated by night? Still, I now see quite 
clearly in a glance that all your arrangements 
for the day were only calculated to make a 
fool of me. A worthy family indeed ! And 
what becomes of your father's love of fair- 
ness? And Lucinda ” 

Julia. “‘And Lucinda,’ — what a tone! 
You would say how deeply it grieves you to 
think evil of Lucinda, to throw Lucinda into 
the same class with all the rest of us.” 

Lucidor. “ I do not understand Lucinda.” 

Julia. “You mean to say, This pure soul, 
this quiet, composed being ; goodness, benevo- 
lence personified ; this woman as she ought to 
be, associating herself with a frivolous com- 
pany — with an inconsiderate sister, a spoiled 
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keeps to any thought, inclination or plan, and 
I am anxious enough about it. He has mixed 
up Julia, his maps and views, so closely in his 
thoughts, that he has already formed the plan 
of finally establishing everything here, when 
the day should come for the young couple to 
settle down here, and could not so easily 
change position and place: then he would 
devote to us every holiday, and whatever of 
kindness and goodness he had in mind. He 
must first know what a trick nature had played 
upon us, for as yet nothing has been declared, 
nothing decided. M Thereupon he took from 
us all the most solemn hand -pledge that we 
would watch you and, happen what might, 
would keep you here. How his return has 



youngster, and certain other mysterious per- 
sons — that remains incomprehensible. ” 

Lucidor. “Yes, it is indeed incompre- 
hensible.” 

Julia. “ Well, then, comprehend it. Lu- 
cinda’s hands, like those of all of us, were 
tied. If you had been able to observe her 
embarrassment, and how she could hardly re- 
strain herself from revealing everything to 
you, you would love her doubly and trebly, 
if every true love were not on its own ac- 
count ten and hundred-fold. Besides, I as- 
sure you the joke in the end became tedious 
to all of us.” 

Lucidor. “Why did you not put an end 
to it?” 


Julia. “That too must now be explained. 
When your first monologue had become 
known to our father, and he could soon ob- 
serve that none of his children had any ob- 
jection to such an exchange, then he deter- 
mined to go over at once to your father. 
The importance of the business gave him 
some misgivings. Only a father can feel the 
respeCt that is due to a father. “ He must be 
informed about it at the very first,” said 
mine, “if afterwards, when we are agreed, 
he is not to give a forced, reluCtant consent. 
I know him exactly ; I know how firmly he 


been delayed, how it has cost art, labor and 
perseverance to obtain your father’s con- 
sent, that you may hear from him yourself. 
Enough, the thing is settled, and Lucinda is 
granted to you.” 

And thus the two, quickly leaving their first 
seat, but stopping on the road, talking con- 
tinuously, and slowly walking onwards, had 
reached an elevation on the other side of the 
meadows and another well-constru&ed high- 
road. 

The carriage came driving quickly towards 
them; in a moment she dire died her com- 
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panion’s attention to a strange spe&acle. All 
the machinery in which her brother took such 
pride was now animated and in motion ; the 
wheels were conveying a number of people up 
and down, swings were oscillating, poles were 
being climbed, and you might see essayed all 
kinds of bold leaps and springs above the 
heads of a countless multitude. 

All this the young squire had put into mo- 
tion, in order to entertain the guests merrily 
after dinner. 

“You will still drive through the lower 
village/ 1 exclaimed Julia; “the people like 
me, and they shall see how happy I am.” 

The village was deserted; the young men 
had already hastened, one and all, towards 
the pleasure-ground; old men and women, 
aroused by the post-horn, showed themselves 
at doors and windows ; they were all greetings 
and blessings, and exclamations: “What a 
handsome couple!” 

Julia. “There now, you hear! we should 
probably have suited one another in the end ; 
you may still repent it.” 

Lucii>or. “But now, dear sister-in-law 
______ 1 1 

Julia. “Just so! — ‘dear/ now that you 
have got rid of me. * * 

Lucidor. “Only a word more. There 
rests a heavy responsibility upon you; what 
was the meaning of that pressing of my hand, 
when you knew and must have felt my awful 
position? Anything so thoroughly wicked I 
have never yet known in this world.” 

Julia. “Thank God, if that were ex- 
piated, all would be forgiven! I did not 
want you it is true ; but, that you would have 
nothing to do with is a thing that no girl 
forgives, and that pressure of the hand, you 
see, was for the wretch, I confess that it was 
more villanous than was right, and I only 
forgive myself in forgiving you, and so let 
all be forgiven and forgotten! Here is my 
hand.” 

He accepted it, and exclaimed: “ Here we 
are back again already — already back in our 
park; and so you will probably soon have 
made the round of the wide world and per- 
haps back; we shall meet again.” 

They had already arrived before the garden 
saloon. It seemed empty ; the company, dis- 
contented at seeing dinner-time so long de- 
layed, had set out for a walk, but Antony and 
Lucinda came forward. Julia threw herself 
out of the carriage towards her friend, she 
thanked him with a cordial embrace, and did 


not refrain from tears of deepest joy. The 
cheeks of the noble man reddened, his fea- 
tures expanded themselves, his eye looked be- 
dimmed, and from beneath this outward form 
shone forth a handsome striking youth. 

And thus the two couples proceeded to- 
wards the company, with feelings that the 
loveliest dream could not bestow. 


CHAPTER X. 

Father and son, accompanied by a groom, 
had reached a pleasant neighborhood, when 
the latter, stopping in front of a lofty wall 
that seemed to surround an extensive enclos- 
ure, intimated to them that they had now to 
approach the great gate on foot, for no horse 
was admitted within this enclosure. They 
rang the bell ; the gate was opened without a 
human figure being visible, and they advanced 
towards an old building that peeped out to- 
wards them between the venerable trunks of 
beeches and oaks. It was wonderful to look 
at; for old it seemed in form, yet the brick- 
layers and stonemasons might but just have 
left it, so new and perfe<5t and well-finished 
seemed the joints and elaborated decora- 
tions. 

A heavy metal ring on a finely-carved door 
invited them to knock, which Felix from wan- 
tonness did somewhat ungently ; this door too 
opened itself, and they found at once in the 
hall a maiden lady of middle age, sitting be- 
fore an embroidery-frame, and occupied with 
a well-designed piece of work. 

She at once greeted the visitors as being 
already expected, and began to sing a cheer- 
ful song, whereupon there forthwith stepped 
out of an adjacent door a woman, whom, from 
the appendages to her girdle, without any- 
thing else, it was easy to recognize as the cus- 
todian and adting housekeeper. She also with 
a friendly greeting took the strangers up a 
flight of stairs, and opened for them a room 
which impressed them in a solemn way, being 
spacious, lofty, and panelled all round, with a 
series of historical designs above. Two per- 
sons came towards them — a somewhat youth- 
ful lady, and an elderly man. 

The former at once frankly bade the guests 
welcome. “You have,” she said, “been an- 
nounced as one of our circle. But how shall 
I without ceremony introduce you to this gen- 
tleman? He is a family friend in the best and 





widest sense: by day the instructive compan- 
ion, by night astronomer, and physician on 
every occasion.” 

“And I,” added he, in friendly manner, 
“recommend to you this lady, as untiringly 
aCtive, by day, by night when need be, ready 
at hand, and always the most cheerful com- 
panion to live with. Angela (for so this 
beauty, attractive both in figure and bearing, 
was called) announced forthwith Makaria’ s 
approach: a green curtain was drawn aside, 
and a remarkable elderly lady was pushed into 
the room in an easy chair by two pretty young 
girls, and by two other girls a round table, 
with an inviting breakfast. In one comer of 
the massive oak benches round the room 
cushions had been laid, upon which the three 
above mentioned sat down, opposite to Maka- 
ria in her easy chair. Felix ate his breakfast 
standing, walking about the saloon, and in- 
specting with curiosity the knightly pictures 
above. 

Makaria spoke to Wilhelm as to a confiden- 
tial friend. She seemed to enjoy a vivid 
description of her relatives; it seemed as if 
she looked through the outward individual 
mask into the inner nature of each of them. 
The persons whom Wilhelm knew stood as if 
transfigured before his soul: the intelligent 
benevolence of the worthy woman threw off 
the outward husk, and ennobled and animated 
the sound kernel. 

After these agreeable subjects had been ex- 
hausted with most kindly treatment, she said 
to her worthy companion: “You must not 
again find an excuse in the presence of* this 
new friend, and once more put off the prom- 
ised entertainment; he seems like one who 
would take a part in it himself.” 

But to this he replied: “You know how 
difficult it is to explain one’s self on these 
subjects ; for the question is of nothing less 
than the abuse of excellent and far-reaching 
expedients . 9 1 

“I grant that,” replied Makaria, “for one 
falls into a double embarrassment. If one 
speaks of abuse, one seems to impugn the 
worth of the method itself, for that is always 
latent in the abuse; if one speaks about the 
method, then one can scarcely alLow that its 
thoroughness and value admit of any abuse. 
Still, as we are in private, and do not want to 
establish anything, or to produce any outward 
effeCt, but only to enlighten ourselves, the dis- 
cussion can accordingly proceed.’ * 

“ Still,” replied the cautious man, “we 


must first of all ask whether our new friend 
has also a wish to take part in a to some de- 
gree abstruse matter, or whether he would 
not prefer to take needful repose in his apart- 
ment. Can our subjeCt be willingly and fav- 
orably received by him apart from its con- 
nection, without any knowledge as to how we 
arrived at it?” 

“ If I were to explain by something analogous 
what you have said, the case seems to me to be 
almost as if in attacking hypocrisy one could 
be accused of an attack against religion.” 

“We may let the analogy pass,” said the 
friend ; “for the question now is of a compli- 
cation of several remarkable men, of high 
science, of an important art, and, in short, of 
mathematics.” 

“I have always,” replied Wilhelm, “even 
when I have heard the most unfamiliar sub- 
jeCls discussed, been able to appropriate some- 
thing to myself; for whatever interests one 
man, will also find a sympathetic echo in 
another.” 

“ Assuming,” said the other, “that he has 
acquired a certain freedom of mind; and as 
we give you credit for this, I will not on my part 
at least make any objection to your presence 
here.” 

“But what shall we do with Felix?” asked 
Makaria, “who I see has already finished his 
inspection of the pictures, and shows some 
signs of impatience.” 

“May I whisper something to this young 
lady,” said Felix, running somewhat quietly 
up to Angela, who went aside with him, but 
soon returned laughing, when the friend began 
to speak as follows: 

“In cases in which one has to express dis- 
approval, or blame, or even only misgiving, I 
do not like to take the initiative ; I look out 
for an authority, so that I can reassure myself, 
in finding that some else stands by me. I 
praise without misgiving, for why should I be 
silent, if anything falls in with me. Even if 
it should evince my narrowness, still I have 
no need to be ashamed of it ; but if I blame, 
it may happen to me that I rejeft something 
of excellence, and thereby draw on myself the 
disapproval of others who understand it bet- 
ter ; I am obliged to retraCl, when I become 
enlightened. Therefore I here bring some 
written matter, and some translations as well; 
for in such things I trust my own nation as 
little as myself: an agreement from a distance 
and from foreign parts seems to afford me 
more security.” 
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After obtaining permission he began to read to this reading, remarked quite unaffectedly: 

as follows: but our courteous readers will “I have heard here about great natural gifts, 

probably be inclined to approve, if we do not capacities and abilities, and at the same time 
think fit to let this worthy man read. For about considerable diffidence in the use of 
what has been said above about the presence them ; if I were to express myself briefly 
of Wilhelm at this discussion, applies even about it, I should exclaim : ‘ Great thoughts, 
more to the case in which we find ourselves, and a pure heart, that is what we have to pray 
Our friends have taken into their hands a God for ! ’ ” 

novel, and if this has here and there turned Granting its full approval to these sensible 
out more than reasonably didadtic, we find it words, the company separated : but the astron- 
advisable not to try too far the patience of omer promised to let Wilhelm, on this clear 
our well-wishers. The documents that lie be- and splendid night, have his full share in all 
fore us, we are thinking of having printed in the wonders of the starry firmament, 
some other place, and on this occasion shall A few hours later the astronomer bid his 
continue the narrative without delay, since we guest ascend the winding staircase of the ob- 
ourselves are impatient to see the existing servatory, and at last step out upon the cora- 
riddle solved. But still we cannot refrain pletely open platform of a lofty round tower, 
from making some further mention of what A most brilliant night, sparkling and glowing 
came under discussion before the separation with all the stars of heaven, surrounded the 
of this noble company in the evening. observer, who seemed for the first time to 

Wilhelm, after listening with great attention behold the lofty firmament in all its glory. 
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Wilhelm Meister' s Travels \ 



For in daily life, — irrespective of unfavorable 
weather, that conceals from us the splendid 
extent of ether, — at home we are hindered by 
roofs and gables, abroad by forests and by 
rocks, but most of all and everywhere by the 
inward commotions of the mind, which flit to 
and fro and obscure the prospeCt more than 
all fogs or storms. 

Rapt and astonished, he shut his eyes. The 
immense ceases to be sublime; it surpasses our 
faculty of comprehension, it threatens to an- 
nihilate us. 

“What am I then, in comparison with the 
All ? 99 he said to his own spirit. “ How can I 
stand opposite to Him ? — how can I stand in 
His midst ? M 

Yet, after a short reverie, he continued: 
“The result of our evening's conference 
solves also the riddle of the present moment. 
How can man set himself against the Infinite, 
otherwise than by collecting in his deepest 
innermost soul all the spiritual energies that 
are scattered in every direction ; but by asking 
himself, How durst thou even think of thyself 
in the midst of this eternal and living order, 
if there do not also reveal itself within thee 
a glorious moving principle circling round a 
pure centre? And even if it should prove 
difficult for thee to discover this central point 
within thy bosom, yet Tvouldst thou recognize 
it in this, that a benevolent and beneficent 
a&ion proceeds from it, and bears witness to 
it. Yet, who ought, who is able to look back 
upon his past life, without feeling in some 
degree bewildered; as he will mostly find 
that his will has been right, but his conduCt 
wrong ; that his desires have been blamewor- 
thy, yet their attainment longed-for. How 
often hast thou seen these stars twinkling, and 
have they not always found thee different? but 
they are ever the same, and say ever the same 
thing: By our regulated march, they repeat, 
we indicate the day and the hour. Ask thy- 
self also, How standest thou in reference to 
day and hour? And this time I can answer, 
Of present circumstances I need not be 
ashamed : my intention is to reinstate a noble 
family in longed-for union in all its members; 
the road is indicated. I shall inquire into 
what keeps noble souls aloof ; I shall remove 
hindrances, of whatsoever kind they be. 
This thou mayest openly avow in face of these 
heavenly hosts: if they took any heed of 
thee, they would indeed laugh at thy narrow- 
ness, but they would certainly honor thine in- 
tention, and favor its fulfilment.” 


With these words and thoughts he turned 
round to look about him; then Jupiter, the 
star of fortune, met his eye, as gloriously 
luminous as ever; he took this as a good 
omen, and for a time lingered gladly over the 
speCIacle. 

Presently the astronomer bade him come 
down, and let him look through a perfect 
telescope at this very star, considerably mag- 
nified and accompanied by its moons, as a 
celestial wonder. 

After our friend had remained some time 
absorbed in it, he turned round and said to 
the star-lover: “ I do not know whether I 
have to thank you for having brought this star 
so immeasurably nearer to me. As I saw it 
before, it stood in some relation to the in- 
numerable others of heaven and to myself; 
but now it stands out in my imagination as in- 
commensurable, and I do not know whether 
I ought to wish to bring out all the remaining 
host in like proportion. They would shut me 
in, oppress me.” 

And so our friend went on according to his 
custom, and a good deal that was unpremedi- 
tated was discussed on the occasion. To some 
reply of the man of science, Wilhelm re- 
joined: “lean very well understand, that it 
must give you sky-searchers the greatest plea- 
sure gradually to draw down to you all the 
immense universe, as I here saw, and see, this 
planet: but allow me to say that, in life in 
general and on the whole, I have found that 
these means, by which we come to the aid of 
our senses, do not exercise any morally favor- 
able influence on man. He who looks 
through spectacles thinks himself wiser than 
he is, for his outward sense is thereby put out 
of balance with his inner faculty of judgment. 
It belongs to a higher culture, of which only 
excellent men are capable, to reconcile m 
some degree what is inwardly true, with this 
outward false effeCt. Whenever I look 
through a glass I become another man, and 
do not please myself ; I see more than I ought 
to see ; the world, seen more distinctly, does 
not harmonize wuth my inner self; and I 
quickly put aside my glasses, as soon as my 
curiosity as to how this or that distant objeCt 
may be made is satisfied.” 

In reply to certain jocose remarks of the 
astronomer, Wilhelm continued: “We shall 
not banish these glasses from the world, any 
more than any piece of machinery ; but to 
the observer of morals, it is important to in- 
quire and to know whence many things about 
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friend to lie down on the camp-bed, and 
sleep for a short time, and then with a fresher 
glance to contemplate and greet Venus as she 
anticipated the sunrise — who on this particu- 
lar day promised to appear in her completed 
splendor. 

Wilhelm, who up to this moment had felt 
quite brisk and cheerful, at this proposal of 
the kind and considerate man, felt himself 
really exhausted ; he laid himself down, and 
in a moment was sunk in the deepest slum- 
ber. 

When aroused by the astronomer, Wilhelm 


in a fulness and splendor quite unusual, would 
surprise you, I could foresee ; but this I may 
maintain, without being reproached for being 
cold : I see nothing wonderful — nothing won- 
derful at all ! ” 

“How could you?” replied Wilhelm, 
“since I bring it with me, since I carry it 
within me, since I do not know how it hap- 
pens to me. Let me still look, dumb and as- 
tounded at it ; then do you feel it.” 

After a pause, he continued : “I was lying 
in soft but deep sleep, when I felt transported 
into the saloon as yesterday, but alone. The 
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green curtain went up, Makaria’s chair moved 
forward of its own accord, like an animated 
being; it shone with gold, her dress seemed 
sacerdotal, her glance sparkled mildly ; I was 
on the point of throwing myself down. 
Clouds spread forth around her feet, and as- 
cending they bore like wings the holy form 
upwards : instead of her glonous countenance 
I beheld through the parting clouds a shining 
star, that was ever carried upwards, and 
through the opening roof united itself with 
the whole firmament, which seemed to be ever 
expanding and to embrace everything. In this 
moment you arouse me; heavy with sleep I 
rush to the window, still with the vivid image 
of the star in my eye, and as I look, the morn- 
ing star, of equal beauty, although perhaps 
not of such refulgent magnificence, is really 
before me 1 This real star, hovering yonder 
above, replaces that of my dream, it con- 
sumes all that was glorious in that which 
appeared to me; but still I look and look, 
and you are looking also with me at what in 
point of faCt ought to have disappeared with 
the haze of my sleep.” 

The astronomer exclaimed: “ Wonderful, 
wonderful indeed ! You do not know, your- 
self, what wonderful things you are saying. 
May this not prognosticate the decease of the 
glorious woman, to whom sooner or later 
some such apotheosis is predestined.” 

The next morning Wilhelm, in search of 
his Felix, who at an early hour had quietly 
stolen away, hurried into the garden, which 
to his astonishment he saw being tilled by a 
number of girls. If not all beautiful, not 
one was ugly, and none seemed to have 
reached her twentieth year. They were 
variously dressed, as if belonging to different 
localities ; and were aCtive, cheerful in greet- 
ing him, and industrious. 

He was met by Angela, who was walking to 
and fro in order to direCt and criticise the 
work ; and to her the guest expressed his ad- 
miration at so pretty and industrious a 
colony. 

'‘This/* she replied, “does not die out ; it 
alters, but remains always the same. For 
with their twentieth year these girls, as indeed 
do all the female inhabitants of our establish- 
ment, enter upon aCtive life, generally into 
the state of marriage. All the young men of 
the neighborhood, who are anxious to obtain 
for themselves a robust wife, pay attention to 
what is going on here with us. Neither are 
our pupils in any way shut up in this place ; 


they have already looked round about them — 
at many an annual fair have been seen, de- 
sired, and betrothed ; and thus several families 
are already attentively waiting for another 
vacancy with us in order to introduce their 
own daughters.” 

After they had discussed this matter, the 
guest could not conceal from his new friend 
his desire once more to look through what had 
been read to them on the previous evening. 
“I have grasped the main drift of the conver- 
sation,” he said, “but now I should like to 
know more correct ly the details which came 
into question.” “Fortunately I find myself 
in a position,” she replied, “to satisfy this 
wish of yours at once ; the familiar relations 
towards us, that have been granted to you so 
soon, justify me in telling you, that those 
papers are already in my hands, to be care- 
fully kept, along with certain other docu- 
ments. 

“My mistress,” she continued, “is pro- 
foundly convinced of the importance of im- 
promptu conversation ; things occur therein, 
she says, that no book contains, and yet again 
the best that books have ever contained. There- 
fore she has charged me with the duty of preserv- 
ing a few good thoughts that spring from an 
intellectual conversation as so many grains of 
seed from a well-laden plant. Only if we are 
faithful in preserving the present, she says, 
can we have pleasure in tradition, in finding 
the best thought already spoken, the most 
worthy sentiment already expressed. By this 
process we attain to the contemplation of that 
agreement for which man has been born, in 
which he must often find himself against his 
own will, whilst he is only too fond of fancy- 
ing that the world begins with him from the 
very beginning.” 

Angela went on to confide to the guest, that 
in this manner a considerable manuscript col- 
lection had grown up, from which on sleepless 
nights she would sometimes read aloud a 
sheet to Makaria ; on which occasions a thou- 
sand details would in turn present themselves 
in a wonderful way, just as when a mass of 
mercury falls, and scatters itself on all sides 
in an innumerable multitude of globules. 

To his question, how far this collection of 
papers was kept secret, she revealed to him 
that at all events only their most intimate 
circle had knowledge of it, that she was quite 
willing to be responsible for it, and, since he 
desired it, to lay a few sheets before him. 

During this garden conversation they had 
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arrived at the chateau, and entering the room 
in one of the wings, she said, smiling: “ I 
will take this opportunity of intrusting you 
with another secret, for which you will be by no 
means prepared/’ Thereupon she made him 
peep through a curtain into a closet, where, 
to his great astonishment, he saw his own Felix 
sitting writing at a table, and was unable at 
once to explain to himself this unexpected 
diligence. But he was soon enlightened, 
when Angela disclosed to him that the boy 
had seized for this purpose the moment of his 
disappearance, and had declared that writing 
and riding were the only things in which he 
had pleasure. 

Our friend was then introduced into a room, 
where in cupboards round about he saw a 
number of well-arranged papers. Labels of 
many kinds indicated the most various con- 
tents ; discrimination and orderly arrange- 
ment were everywhere conspicuous. 

When Wilhelm proceeded to praise these 
advantages, Angela gave the credit of it to 
the family friend — who was capable of settling 
under his own supervision not only the ar- 
rangement, but also in cases of difficulty the 
necessary interpolation. Thereupon she found 
out the manuscript that had been read aloud 
yesterday, and allowed the eager guest to 
avail himself of it and all the rest, and not 
only take notes, but even to copy them. 

Here our friend had to go to work care- 
fully, for there was only too much that was 
attractive and desirable: especially did he 
regard certain sheets of short and scarcely 
connected propositions as particularly valua- 
ble. They were products which, if we did 
not know their origins, would seem paradoxi- J 
cal, but which compel us by the aid of a re- 
versed process of seeking and finding to return 
backwards in order if possible to bring home 
to us the filiation of such thoughts from afar 
and from below. Neither for these, for the 
reasons stated above, can we grant a place. 
Still, at the first opportunity that presents 
itself, we shall not negleCt, and shall be able 
in a proper place to put forward a selection 
of what was here acquired. 

On the morning of the third day our friend 
went to Angela and stood before her not 
without some embarrassment. “ To-day I 
must take leave,” he said, “and receive my 
last commissions from that excellent lady, 
whom I regret that I was not allowed to see 
during the whole of yesterday. Now, some- 
thing is weighing on my heart, on my own 


innermost soul, about which I have wished to 
be enlightened. If it be possible, then grant 
me this favor.” 

“I think I understand you,” said the kind 
woman ; “ yet speak on.” 

“A wonderful dream,” he continued, “a 
few words also from the earnest astronomer, a 
separate locked compartment among the ac- 
cessible cases, with the inscription. The quali- 
ties of Makaria — all these suggestions are 
associated with an inner voice, that tells me 
that this study of the heavenly bodies is not 
merely a scientific amusement, a striving after 
knowledge of the world of stars, but that we 
ought rather to suppose that there is hidden 
in it some peculiar relation of Makaria to the 
stars, to know which must be a matter of the 
highest interest to me. I am neither inquisi- 
tive nor importunate, but this forms such an 
important case to the student of mind and char- 
acter, that I cannot refrain from asking 
whether, in addition to so much confidence, 
this extra indulgence might also be kindly 
granted ? ’ ’ 

“And I have the right to grant this,” re- 
plied the amiable woman. “Your remarkable 
dream has remained indeed a secret to Maka- 
na, but with our friends I have observed and 
considered your singular intellectual sym- 
pathy, your unexpected comprehension of the 
deepest secrets ; and we may take courage to 
lead you further. Allow me in the first in- 
stance to speak figuratively! In things diffi- 
cult of comprehension one does well to help 
one’s self in this fashion. 

“As is said of the poet, the elements of the 
moral world are hidden in the depths of his 
* nature, and have had to develop themselves 
from him little by little, so that nothing ex- 
isting in the world would come to view but 
of what he had previously had a presentiment : 
even thus, it will seem, the relations of our 
solar system from the beginning, at first in a 
state of rest, then little by little developing, 
and afterwards becoming ever more distinctly 
animated, are fundamentally innate in Maka- 
ria. At first she suffered from these appari- 
tions, then she took pleasure in them, and 
with her years her enjoyment increased. Yet 
she did not attain to the present harmony 
and repose until she had gained the aid of the 
friend whose merits you too have already 
learned to know sufficiently well. 

“ As a mathematician and philosopher, in- 
credulous from the beginning, she was long 
doubtful whether this visionary power of hers 





was not acquired ; for Makaria had to allow 
that, at an early age, she had enjoyed instruc- 
tion in astronomy, and had studied it passion- 
ately. But at the same time, she also in- 
formed him, for many years of her life she 
had put together and compared the inward 
apparitions and the outward phenomena, but 
never had been able to find out any harmony 
between them. 

“Thereupon the man of science bade her 
explain to him most minutely what she saw, 
which only from time to time was quite clear 
to her] he then made his calculations, and 
concluded hence, that she did not so much 
carry within herself the whole solar system, but 
rather that as an integral part she was spirit- 
ually moving within it. He proceeded on 
this supposition, and his calculations were 
corroborated in an incredible way by her 
statements. 

“ Thus much only do I for this time ven- 
ture to confide to you, and this too I reveal 
only with the urgent request not to mention a 
word of it to anybody. For would not every 
man of sense and understanding, with the 
purest good will, still regard and declare such 
opinions to be mere fancies and misunderstood 
reminiscences of a previously acquired science ? 
Even her family know nothing more precise 
about it ; it is these secret revelations, these 
rapturous visions, that amongst her relations 
pass for a malady, by which she is for a time 
prevented from taking a part in the world and 
m her own interests. This, my friend, keep 
quietly to yourself, and also say nothing about 
it to Lenardo.” 

Towards evening our wanderer was once 
more led into Makaria’s presence : much that 
was pleasantly instructive came under discus- 
sion, from which we seleCt the following: 

“From nature we possess no defeat that 
could not become a virtue, and no virtue that 
could not become a fault. These latter are 
just the most problematical. Our wonderful 
nephew has chiefly given me occasion to make 
this remark — the young man about whom you 
have heard in our family so many singular 
things, and whom I, according to my relatives, 
are said to treat more indulgently and lovingly 
than is due. 

“From youth up there was developed in 
him a certain lively, technical cleverness, to 
which he entirely devoted himself, and in 
which he happily advanced to manifold knowl- 
edge and acquirements. Later, everything 
that he sent home from his travels was always 


of the most artistic, skilful, refined, and deli- 
cate handiwork, indicative of the country in 
which he might happen to be, and which we 
were expected to guess. From this it might be 
concluded that he was and would remain a dry, 
unsympathetic man, wrapped up in external 
things ; in conversation, too, he was not dis- 
posed to agree in general ethical matters, but 
privately and in secret he was endowed with a 
wonderfully fine practical sense of good and 
evil, the praiseworthy and the unpraiseworthy ; 
such that I have never seen him at fault either 
towards his elders or juniors, his superiors or 
inferiors. But this innate consciousness, un- 
bridled as it was, in single instances trans- 
formed itself into a whimsical weakness; he 
would even invent for himself duties where 
they were not required, and sometimes quite 
needlessly avow himself a delinquent. 

“ From his whole plan of travel, but par- 
ticularly from his preparations for returning, 
I believe that he fancies himself to have 
offended a certain female belonging to our cir- 
cle, whose fate now causes him anxiety, from 
which he would feel relieved and absolved as 
soon as he could hear that she was well ; and 
Angela will tell you the rest. Take this let- 
ter, and prepare a happy reunion for our 
family. I sincerely confess I would wish to 
see him once more in this world, and in 
taking leave of it to bless him with all my 
heart.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

When Wilhelm had circumstantially and 
correctly discharged his commission, Lenardo 
replied, with a smile: “Much obliged as I 
am to you for what I hear from you, still I 
must add a question. Has not my aunt, in 
conclusion, further commissioned you to in- 
form me of a seemingly trifling matter ?’ ’ 

The other reflected a moment. “Yes,” he 
then said, “I now recoiled. She mentioned 
a young lady whom she called Valerina. Of 
her I had to tell you that she is happily 
married, and finds herself in a very desirable 
position.” 

“You roll a stone from my heart,” replied 
Lenardo. “Now I willingly return home, 
because I need not fear that the recollection 
of this girl will make the place and spot a re- 
proach to me.” 

“It beseems me not to ask what relation 
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you have had with her;” said Wilhelm; 
“ enough, you may be at ease, if you should 
in any way sympathize with the fate of this 
girl” 

“ It is the strangest relation in the world,” 
said Lenardo ; “ by no means a love affair, as 
one might easily fancy. I may well confide 
in and tell you what, in point of fa<5t, is no 
story; but what will you think when I tell 
you that my hesitation to return, the fear of 
coming back to our home, those strange 
arrangements and questions as to how matters 
looked, really had the objedt only of finding 
out precisely how matters stood with this 
child. 

“For, believe me,” he continued, “I 
otherwise know well enough that we can 
leave people whom we know, for a length of 
time, without finding them again materially 
altered, and so too I expedt soon to feel my- 
self again quite at home with my relatives. 
It was only the question of this single person, 
whose situation must have been altered, and 
has, thank Heaven! altered itself for the 
better.” 

“You make me curious,” said Wilhelm. 
“You make me anticipate something quite 
strange.” 

“I at least think it so,” replied Lenardo, 
and began his story as follows : 

“I had from youth up cherished the firm 
resolve of making the usual tour through 
civilized Europe in my young days, but, as 
will happen, I deferred its execution from 
time to time. The present attracted me, 
held me, and the distant more and more lost 
its charm to me, the more I read or heard told 
about it. Yet at last, urged by my uncle, 
enticed by friends, who had gone into the 
world before me, the resolve was made, and 
in fa<5t sooner than we were all well aware of. 

“My uncle, who in point of fa6t had to 
contribute the most in order to make the 
journey possible, had at once no other objedt. 
You know him and his peculiarity, how he 
always drives only at one thing, and first sets 
that going whilst in the meantime everything 
else has to abide and be quiet, whereby he has 
really effected a great deal that might seem to 
be beyond the power of a single individual. 
This journey came upon him in some degree 
unexpectedly ; but still he was able to collect 
himself at once. Certain buildings, that he 
had undertaken, nay, actually begun, were 
discontinued, and as he never likes to infringe 
on his savings, like a clever financier he 
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looked about for some other expedients. The 
most convenient was to collect outstanding 
debts, especially rents in arrear, for this too 
was part of his method, that he was indulgent 
towards debtors, as long as he, to a certain 
point, was in no necessity himself. His 
steward received the list, and on him devolved 
the execution. About the details we heard 
nothing; only accidentally I heard that the 
tenant of one of our farms, with whom my 
uncle had long been patient, had at last been 
actually evicted, his caution money retained 
in scanty satisfaction for the deficiency, and 
that the land was to be leased to some one 
else. This man was one of the seCt of the 
Quiet-in-the-land,”* but not, like his fel- 
| lows, also prudent and aCtive; beloved in- 
deed for his piety and benevolence, but 
reproached for his weakness as a manager. 
On the death of his wife, a daughter, who 
was called simply the Nutbrown Maid, though 
she already promised to grow up aCtive and 
determined, was far too young to take any 
decided measures. Enough, the man went 
down-hill, without my uncle’s indulgence 
having been able to prevent his fate. 

“I had my journey in mind, and must 
needs approve of the means for that end. 
All was ready ; the packing and untying went 
on, the moments sped on. One evening I 
once more strolled through the park, to take 
leave of the familiar trees and bushes, when 
all of a sudden Valerina crossed my path ; — 
for so the girl was called ; the other was but 
a nickname occasioned by her brown com- 
plexion. She stepped towards me.” 

Lenardo stopped an instant, and mused. 
“Yet, what is the matter with me?” he said; 
“ was she called Valerina? Yes, indeed,” he 
continued ; “still, the nickname was the more 
usual one. Enough, the brown girl stepped 
towards me, and begged me warmly to inter- 
pose a kind word with my uncle for her father 
and for herself. As I knew how the matter 
stood, and saw well enough that it would be 
difficult, nay, impossible, at that moment to 
do anything for them, I spoke frankly to her, 
and put her father’s own delinquency in an 
unfavorable light. 

“ She answered me with so much clearness, 
and at the same time with so much daughterly 
indulgence and love, that she quite won my 
heart, and if the money had been my own, I 


* A religious se< 5 i so called. See Goethe’s Auto- 
biography (trans. vol. i. p. 30). 
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should at once have made her happy by grant- 
ing her request. But it was now a question 
of my uncle’s income; the arrangements were 
his, the orders his ; according to his way of 
thinking, there was nothing to hope for from 
what had already happened. Hitherto I had 
always kept a promise sacred. Any one who 
asked anything of me put me in a difficulty. 
I had so accustomed myself to refuse, that I 
did not even promise what I intended to per- 
form. This time, too, this habit stood me in 
good stead. Her motives rested on an indi- 
vidual case and on affection ; mine on those 
of duty and reason, and I do not deny that 
in the end they seemed too severe even to 


do what I possibly can: be quiet, my child f 
And then I turned into a side path. 

44 £ Do what is impossible !' she called after 
me. I do not remember what I wanted to 
say, but I said, 4 1 will/ and stopped. 

4e< Do! > she cried suddenly, cheered with 
an expression of heavenly hope. I nodded 
to her and hurried away. 

“I would not in the first instance apply to 
my uncle, for I knew him only too well: one 
must not venture to remind him of details 
when he was occupied with the whole. I 
sought the steward ; he had ridden out. In 
the evening came guests — friends who wished 
to take leave. Playing and eating went on 



myself. We had already repeated the same 
thing several times, without convincing one 
another, when distress made her more elo- 
quent, and the inevitable ruin, that she saw 
before herself, forced tears from her eyes. 
Her composed demeanor did not entirely for- 
sake her, but she spoke with animation, with 
emotion, and, whilst I still continued to feign 
coldness and indifference, her whole soul was 
revealed. I wished to end the scene, but all 
of a sudden she lay at my feet, had seized my 
hand, kissed it, and looked up at me so inno- 
cently and amiably imploring, that for the 
moment I forgot myself. Raising her from 
the ground I hurriedly said to her: 4 1 will 


until deep into the night. They remained 
the following day, and the distraction blotted 
out the picture of the urgent petitioner. The 
steward returned; he was more busy and 
overworked than ever. Everyone was asking 
for him. He had no time to listen to me ; 
still, I made an attempt to get hold of him; 
but scarcely had I mentioned the pious tenant 
to him, than he waved me off with some im- 
patience. 4 Do not, for Heaven’s sake, say 
anything to your uncle about it, unless you 
want in the end to get into trouble yourself.' 

4 4 The day of my departure had been fixed; 
I had to write letters, to receive guests, to pay 
visits in the neighborhood. My people had 
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up to this time sufficed for my service, but 
were by no means sufficiently dexterous in 
lightening the business of departure. Every- 
thing devolved upon myself; and yet, when 
the steward at last gave me an hour at night 
to settle our financial affairs, I once more ven- 
tured to intercede for Valerina’s father. 

“ ‘Dear baron/ said this aCtive personage, 
< how can such a thing recur to you ? I have 
to-day had a difficult business with your 
uncle; for what you require to get away from 
here amounts to much more than we thought. 
This is indeed quite natural, but yet awkward. 
In particular, the old gentleman has no pleas- 
ure, if a thing seems to be done, while a good 
deal still lags behind ; yet it often happens, 
and the rest of us have to pay penalty for it. 
As regards the rigor with which outstanding 
debts have to be exaCted, he has made a law 
for himself: he makes up his mind about it, 
and it would be difficult to induce him to 
give in. Don’t do it, I beg you! It would 
be altogether in vain.’ 

“I allowed myself to be deterred from my 
request, but not entirely. I besought him, 
since the execution depended upon him, to 
go kindly and indulgently to work. He 
promised everything, after the fashion of such 
persons, in order to have peace for the mo- 
ment. He got rid of me; the hurry, the 
distraction increased. I sat in the carriage, 
and turned my back on every sympathy that 
I might have at home. 

“A lively impression is like any other 
wound; one does not feel it as one receives 
it. Only later it begins to pain and to fester. 
So it was in my case in regard to the scene in 
the grounds. Every time that I was alone or 
unoccupied the image of the imploring g;iri 
arose like a vivid picture before my soul, with 
all its surroundings, with every tree and bush, 
the place where she knelt, and the path down 
which I turned to get away from her. It was 
an indelible impression, that indeed could be 
overshaded and veiled by other images and 
sympathies, but never be eradicated. It al- 
ways arose new at every quiet hour, and the 
longer it lasted the more painfully I felt the 
guilt with which I had loaded myself against 
my principles, against my habit — although 
not expressly, but only blunderingly, for the 
first time involved in such a case. 

“I did not fail, in my first letters, to ask 
our agent how the affair had turned out. He 
was some time in answering. Then he evaded 
replying on this point, then his words were 


equivocal ; at last he was altogether silent. 
The distance between us increased ; more ob- 
jects intervened between me and my home ; 
my attention was claimed for many observa- 
tions and many sympathies; the image dis- 
appeared, and the girl, almost to her very 
name. The remembrance of her occurred 
more seldom, and my fancy not to communi- 
cate with my people through letters, but only 
by means of tokens, contributed much to 
make my former state of mind, with all its 
accompanying conditions, almost disappear. 
Now, only as I approach nearer home, when 
I am thinking of reimbursing my family, 
with interest, what they have hitherto been 
content to dispense with, now I am again 
assailed by this wonderful remorse (I must 
even call it wonderful), in all its force. The 
image of the girl is renewed with the images 
of my friends, and I dread nothing more than 
to hear that she has succumbed in the mis- 
fortune into which I plunged her; for my 
negleCt appeared to me a help towards her 
ruin, a hastening of her sad fate. I have al- 
ready said to myself a thousand times, that 
this feeling was in reality only a weakness, 
that, long ago, I had been impelled to make 
the rule never to give a promise solely from 
fear of repentance, and not from any more 
noble feeling. And now even the repentance, 
which I shunned, seems to take its revenge on 
me, laying hold of this instance instead of a 
thousand others to torture me. At the same 
time the image, the picture, that tortures me, 
is so pleasant, so sweet, that I willingly linger 
over it. And when I think about it, then the 
kiss, which she impressed upon my hand, 
seems still to burn me.” 

Lenardo was silent, and Wilhelm replied 
quickly and cheerfully : “ Then I could not 
have shown you any greater service than by 
the supplement to my message, just as the 
most interesting part of a letter may often be 
contained in the postscript. Indeed, I know 
but little about Valerina, for I heard her only 
casually mentioned; but she is certainly the 
wife of a well-to-do landowner, and lives 
happy, as your aunt assured me at parting.” 

“Capital!” said Lenardo; “now, nothing 
holds me back: you have absolved me, and 
we will at once set off to my family, who, 
moreover, have been waiting for me longer 
than is right.” 

Wilhelm replied to this : “ Unfortunately I 
am not able to accompany you ; for a special 
obligation devolves on me, never to rest 
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longer than three days, and not to revisit the 
places that I leave within one year. Pardon 
me, if I dare not explain to you the reason 
of this singularity/ 1 

“I am very sorry/ ’ said Lenardo, “that 
we should lose you so soon, and that I am un- 
able to assist you in anything. Still, since 
you have once set yourself in the way to do 
me good, you would make me very happy if 
you would go and seeValerina, inform your- 
self precisely about her affairs, and then, 
either by letter or word of mouth — for a third 
place of meeting can easily be found — would 
give me, for the sake of my peace of mind, a 
circumstantial report. ’ ’ 

This scheme was further discussed; Wil- 
helm had been told Valerina’s place of abode. 
He undertook to go and see her; another 
place was appointed, whither the baron was to 
come, and also bring with him Felix, who in 
the meantime had remained behind with the 
ladies. 

Lenardo and Wilhelm, riding side by side, 
had pursued their way for some time, with 
varied conversation, through pleasant mea- 
dows, when they once more approached the 
carriage road, and overtook the baron's car- 
riage, which was to wend its way homewards 
in company wuth its master. Here the friends 
decided to part, and Wilhelm in a few friendly 
words took leave, and once more promised 
the baron to write him speedy news from 
Valerina. 

“When I consider/’ replied Lenardo, 
“that it would only be a little way round, 
if I accompanied you, why should I not go 
and seeValerina myself. Why not personally 
convince myself of her happy condition? 
You were so kind as to offer your services as a 
messenger ; why should you not be my com- 
panion? For a companion I must have, a 
moral support, just as one obtains legal assist- 
ance when one does not consider one’s self 
quite equal to the matter of law.” 

Wilhelm’s objections, that as the long- 
absent one was being waited for at home it 
might make a singular impression if the 
carriage returned empty, and aught else of 
the same kind, could not prevail with Len- 
ardo, and Wilhelm had at last to accept the 
part of a companion, with no pleasant 
thoughts as to the consequences that were 
to be feared. The servants, therefore, were 
instru&ed as to what they would have to say 
on arrival, and the friends presently struck 
the road that led to Valerina’s dwelling. ] 


The neighborhood seemed rich and fruitful, 
and the true home of agriculture. Thus, in 
the ground belonging to Valerina’s husband, 
the soil was thoroughly good, and tilled with 
great care. 

Wilhelm had time to inspect the landscape 
closely, while Lenardo rode in silence by his 
side. 

At last the latter began : “Another in my 
place would perhaps try to approach Valerina 
unknown ; for it is always a painful sensation 
to present one’s self to those whom one has 
offended ; but I will rather endure that, and 
bear the reproach that I fear from her first 
glances, than screen myself from it by dis- 
guise and falsehood. Falsehood may put us 
in as great an embarrassment as truth ; and 
when we strike a balance of how often one or 
the other avails us, it will always prove worth 
our while once for all to resign ourselves to 
truth. Let us therefore go forward confi- 
dently; I shall give ray name, and introduce 
you as my friend and companion.” 

They had now reached the farmhouse, and 
dismounted in the yard. A fine-looking man, 
simply clad, whom they could have known 
for a farmer, came towards them and an- 
nounced himself as the master of the house. 
Lenardo gave his name, and the farmer 
seemed highly delighted to see him and to 
make his acquaintance. “ What will my wife 
say,” he exclaimed, “when she sees again 
the nephew of her benefactor 1 She cannot 
imagine or describe all that she and her father 
owe your uncle !” 

What strange ideas forthwith crossed each 
other in Lenardo’s mind ! “ Does this man, 

who seems so honest, conceal his bitterness 
behind a friendly face and smooth words? Is 
he able to utter his reproaches with such a 
pleasant outward aspect? For has not my 
uncle made this family unhappy ? And can 
it have remained unknown to him? Or — as 
it occurred to him with quick hopefulness — 
did the affair turn out less badly than you 
think? For, after all, you have never re- 
ceived any precise information.” Such sup- 
positions alternated to and fro, whilst the 
master of the house caused the horses to be 
harnessed, in order to fetch his wife, who was 
paying a visit in the neighborhood. 

“ If^ in the meantime, until my wife returns, 

I may entertain you after my fashion, and at 
the same time continue my work, take a few 
steps into the field with me, and see how I 
manage my business; for surely to you, as a 
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great landowner, nothing can be more at- 
tractive than the noble science, the noble art, 
of tilling the soil.” 

Lenardo did not object ; Wilhelm was glad 
to instruct himself; and the farmer kept his 
land and soil, which he occupied and owned 
without let or hindrance, in perfectly good 
order. Whatever he undertook was calcu- 
lated for the end in view ; what he sowed and 
planted was thoroughly in the right place ; he 
knew how to explain so clearly all the treat- 
ment and the reasons, that anybody could 
understand it, and would have thought it pos- 
sible to do and achieve the same — an illusion 


into which we easily fall when we look at a 
master who does everything with ease. 

The strangers showed themselves highly 
satisfied, and could bestow nothing but praise 
and approval. This he took thankfully and 
kindly, but still added, “ But now I must 
also show you my weak side, which indeed is 
always observable in anyone who devotes 
himself exclusively to one objedt.” 

He took them into his yard, showed them 
his implements, his stock of these, as well as 
the stock of all imaginable appliances, and 
what appertained to them. “I am often 
blamed,” he said, “ for going too far in these 
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things ; but indeed I cannot reproach myself 
on that account. Happy is he to whom his 
business also becomes his toy, who at last actu- 
ally plays and enjoys himself in what his 
situation has made a duty/’ 

The two friends were not wanting in ques- 
tions and inquiries. Wilhelm particularly 
enjoyed the general remarks, to which this 
man seemed addicted, and did not fail to 
reply to them ; whilst Lenardo, more absorbed 
in himself, was quietly sympathizing with Vale- 
rina's happiness — which m this state of things 
he took for granted — yet with a feeling of 
uneasiness, of which he could give no account 
to himself. 

They had already returned to the house, 
when the hostess's carnage drove up. They 
hurried towards it; but how astonished, how 
shocked was Lenardo, when he beheld her 
dismount. It was not she; it was not the 
Nutbrown Maid: nay, just the reverse — a 
fine slim figure enough, it is true, but fair, 
with all the advantages peculiar to fair 
women. 

This beauty, this grace, shocked Lenardo. 
His eyes had sought the brown maiden ; now 
there beamed on him quite a different one. 
He remembered these features, too; her ad- 
dress, her manner relieved him soon of every 
uncertainty — it was the daughter of the law- 
yer, who was held by the uncle in great 
esteem, on which account he had also done a 
good deal towards setting up and helping the 
young couple. 

All this, and more too, was joyfully re- 
counted by the young woman as an intro- 
ductory greeting, and with a delight such as 
the surprise of recognition calls forth without 
restraint. They inquired whether they re- 
membered each other; they discussed the 
alterations in appearance, that are perceptible 
enough in persons of this age. Yalerina had 
always been charming, but was in the highest 
degree amiable when joy drew her out of her 
ordinary indifferent mood. The party be- 
came talkative, and the conversation so lively, 
that Lenardo could recover himself and hide 
his astonishment. Wilhelm, to whom his 
friend had soon given a hint about this 
strange occurrence, did his best to help him ; 
and Valerina's little vanity, that the baron 
had remembered her, even before he had seen 
his own people, did not allow her to entertain 
the least suspicion, that any other intention 
or a misunderstanding was involved. 

They remained together until late at night. 


although the two friends were longing for a 
confidential conversation, which began then 
and there, as soon as they were alone together 
in the guest-chamber. 

“It seems/' said Lenardo, “that I am not 
to be relieved of my anxiety. An unfortunate 
confusion of names, as I perceive, increases 
it. This fair beauty I have often seen playing 
with the brown one, who could not be called 
a beauty; aye, even I myself, although much 
older, used to run about with them in the 
fields and gardens. Neither of them made 
the slightest impression upon me; I have only 
remembered the name of one of them, and 
bestowed it on the other. Now I find the 
one who does not interest me, after her own 
fashion happy beyond measure, whilst the 
other has been cast upon the wide world, who 
knows whither]" 

On the following morning the friends were 
up almost earlier than the aCtive farm-people. 
The pleasure of seeing her guests had also 
awakened Valerina betimes. She did not ap- 
prehend in what frame of mind they came to 
breakfast. 

Wilhelm, who saw well that Lenardo re- 
mained in a most painful state, without any 
information about the Nutbrown Maid, turned 
the conversation to pastimes, to games, to the 
locality, which he himself knew, to other 
recollections — so that Valerina at last quite 
naturally came to mention the Nutbrown 
Maid, and pronounced her name. 

Scarcely had Lenardo heard the name of 
Nachodina, than he remembered it perfectly ; 
but also, with the name, the image of the sup- 
plicant returned to him with such an over- 
whelming power, that everything else became 
quite unendurable as Valerina with warm sym- 
pathy related the eviction of the pious tenant, 
his resignation, and his departure, and how 
he had leaned upon his daughter, who carried 
a little bundle. Lenardo thought that he 
should faint. Unfortunately, and at the same 
time fortunately, Valerina expatiated upon 
certain circumstances, which although they 
wounded Lenardo's heart, still made it pos- 
sible for him, with the assistance of his com- 
panion, to show some presence of mind. 

They took leave amidst many and sincere 
requests on the part of husband and wife 
that they would return soon, and half-feigned 
assent on the part of the two guests. And as 
with a man who has a good opinion of him- 
self everything turns to his advantage, so 
Valerina finally interpreted Lenardo’s silence, 
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his visible distraction at parting, his hurried 
departure, in her own favor; and although 
the faithful and loving wife of an excellent 
farmer, she still could not help feeling a cer- 
tain complacency in the reawakened or newly- 
born inclination, as she took it to be — of her 
former landlord. 

After this strange occurrence, Lenardo said: 
“With such fine hopes, to have been ship- 
wrecked so close to the harbor! The only 
thing that can now in any degree cheer me 
up, tranquillize me for the moment, and let 
me present myself to my people, is the con- 
sideration that Heaven has sent you to me — 
you, to whom from the nature of your own 
peculiar mission, it is indifferent whither or to 
what purpose it diredls your path. Do you 
then undertake to find Nachodina, and give 
me news of her. If she is happy, then I am 
content; if she is unhappy, then help her at 
my expense. ACt without misgiving ; spare, 
omit nothing.* * 

“But towards what quarter of the earth,* * 
said Wilhelm, laughing, “must I direCl my 
steps? If you yourself have no idea, how 
shall I be endowed therewith ?** 

“Look here !** answered Lenardo, “last 
night, when you saw me pacing restlessly to 
and fro, passionately upsetting both my heart 
and head about the matter, there came to my 
mind an old friend, a worthy man, who with- 
out exadlly tutoring me, has had a great influ- 
ence upon my youth. I should like to have 
had him, at least for some time, as a travelling 
companion, if he had not been extraordinarily 
bound to his home by the most beautiful 
rarities of art and antiquity, which he only 


leaves for a few moments at a time. He, I 
know, enjoys an extensive acquaintance with 
everything that in this world is bound by 
a ly worthy clue; you hasten to him, tell him 
all that I have said, and it remains to be 
hoped, that his kindly feeling will suggest to 
him some place, some region, where she may 
be found. In my trouble it occurred to me, 
that the father of the child belonged to the 
denomination of Pietists; and, at the mo- 
ment, I became sufficiently pious to apply 
myself to the moral ordering of this world, 
and to pray that in the present case, it may, 
with miraculous grace, reveal itself for once 
in my own favor.* * 

“But there is still a difficulty,** replied 
Wilhelm, “that remains to be solved. What 
must I do with my Felix ? For I should not 
like to take him about with me upon a so 
utterly uncertain mission, and yet I should 
not like to part with him, for it seems to me 
that the son nowhere develops himself better 
than in the presence of the father.* * 

“By no means!** replied Lenardo; “this 
is a kindly paternal error. The father always 
retains a kind of despotic relation towards 
the son, whose virtues he does not recognize, 
and in whose faults he takes pleasure; on 
which account even the ancients used to say, 
that the sons of heroes turned out good-for- 
nothings, and I have seen enough of the 
world to make up my mind as to that matter. 
Happily our old friend, to whom I will at 
once give you a hurried letter, will also be 
able to suggest the best solution of this mat- 
ter. When years ago I saw him last, he told 
me a great deal about a certain pedagogic 
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association which I could only consider a kind 
of Utopia; it seemed to me as if, under the 
image of reality, a series of ideas, thoughts, 
proposals and intentions, were meant, which 
were really connected, but which in the or- 
dinary course of things would be rather dif- 
ficult to meet with. But because I know him, 
and because he likes to realize by means of 
images what is possible and impossible, I ap- 
proved of it, and now it will serve our pur- 
pose ; he is certainly able to indicate to you 
the place and surroundings to which you can 
confidently intrust your boy, and hope the 
best from a wise training. 1 * 

Conversing together in this manner as they 
rode, they came in view of a noble villa; its 
construction in a pleasantly sombre style, 
with an open space in front, and somewhat 
farther, a dignified surrounding of well-grown 
trees. Doors and shutters, however, were 
everywhere closed; all was deserted, yet at 
the same time looked in good condition. 
From an elderly man, who seemed to be em- 
ployed at the entrance, they learned that this 
was the inheritance of a young man, to whom 
it had been left by his father, who had died 
quite recently at a very advanced age. 

On further inquiry, they were informed that 
to the heir it unfortunately seemed all too 
complete : nothing was left for him to do, and 
that to enjoy things ready at hand was by no 
means his fashion; that therefore he had 
sought out for himself a locality nearer to 
the mountains, where he had built log huts 
for himself and his companions, and intended 
to found a kind of hunters’ hermitage. As 
far as concerned their informant they gathered 
that he was the hereditary steward, and took 
the most punctilious care for the preservation 
and cleanliness of the premises, in order that 
a grandson, succeeding to the tastes and the 
possession of the grandfather, might find 
everything just as the latter had left it. 

Having for some time pursued their road in 
silence, Lenardo commenced with the obser- 
vation, that it was a peculiarity inherent in 
man to want to begin at the beginning; upon 
which his friend replied, that this was an easy 
thing to explain, and allow for, because in a 
strict sense everyone really did begin from 
the beginning. 

“And yet,” he exclaimed, “if to none are 
the sufferings remitted with which his ances- 
tors were tortured, can you blame him for not 
wanting to have anything to do with their 
pleasures?” 
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Lenardo thereupon replied, “You en- 
courage me to confess that in reality I do 
not like to work at anything but what I have 
myself created. I never liked a servant 
whom I had not educated from a child, or 
a horse that I had not myself broken in. 
In consequence of this mode of thinking, I 
will also willingly confess that I am irresisti- 
bly drawn towards primitive conditions; that 
my travels through all highly civilized lands 
and people have not availed to blunt these 
feelings ; that my imagination seeks a pleasure 
beyond the sea, and that a hitherto negieCled 
family possession in those young countries 
allows me to hope that a plan of mine, con- 
ceived in solitude and gradually maturing in 
accordance with my wishes, will at last be 
executed.” 

“I have nothing to objeCt to this,” Wil- 
helm replied; “an idea of this kind, turned 
towards what is new and unsettled, has some- 
thing peculiar and great about it. I only beg 
you to refleCi, that such an enterprise can 
only succeed for a community. You cross 
the sea, and there find family possessions 
ready, I know ; my friends entertain similar 
plans, and have already settled there. Asso- 
ciate yourself with these prudent, wise, and 
strong people ; for both sides the matter will 
thereby be lightened and enlarged.” 

With conversation of this kind the friends 
reached the spot where they must now really 
separate. They both sat down to write; 
Lenardo recommended his friend to the 
singular man above-mentioned, and Wilhelm 
described to bis colleagues the position of his 
new associate, out of which naturally enough 
arose a letter of recommendation, in which, 
in conclusion, he also urged the matter that 
he had discussed with Jar no, and further set 
forth the reasons for which he wished to be 
freed as soon as possible from the incon- 
venient condition that stamped him as a 
wandering Jew. In reading these letters to 
each other, Wilhelm could not refrain from 
again bringing home to his friend certain 
other doubts. 

“I consider it,” he said, “in my position 
the most enviable duty to free you, noble- 
hearted man, from a state of mental anxiety, 
and at the same time to rescue a human 
creature from misery, if she happen to be 
therein. Such an aim one might regard as a 
star, by which we sail, even wlnlst ignorant of 
what may happen to us, or what we may meet 
on the road. Still, I cannot hide from my- 






self the danger to which in any case yon are 
always exposed. If you were not a man who 
absolutely declines to pledge his word, 1 
would require of you the promise never again 
to see this female, who will cost you so dear ; 
to content yourself, if I inform you that she 
is well, in case I should be fortunate enough 
to ascertain that she is really happy, or am 
able to contribute to her happiness. But, 
since I neither can nor will induce you to 
make any promise, I implore you, by ail that 
is dear to you and holy, for the sake of your- 
self and your people, and of myself, your 
newly-acquired friend, never to allow yourself 
any approach to that lost maiden on any pre- 
text whatever; nor to ask me to indicate 
circumstantially, or even name the place, 
where I may find her, or the neighborhood 
where I leave her. You must only believe 
my word that she is well, and therewith be 
relieved and set at rest.” 

Lenardo laughed and replied: “Only do 
me this service, and I shall be grateful. You 
shall have the credit for what you can and 
will do, and leave me to time, to common 
sense, and if possible to reason. 1 * 

“Pardon me/’ Wilhelm replied; “he who 
knows under what strange forms inclination 
insinuates itself into us, must feel concerned 
when he foresees that a friend may wish for 
that which, in his condition and m his cir- 
cumstances, must necessarily bring about mis- 
fortune and confusion/ * 

“I hope,” said Lenardo, “that if I know 
that the girl is happy, I shall be done with 
her.” The friends then separated, each in 
his own direct ion. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Bv a short and pleasant road, Wilhelm had 
reached the town to which his letter was ad- 
dressed. He found it cheerful and well built ; 
but an appearance of newness betrayed only 
too clearly that it must have recently suffered 
from fire. The address of his letter took him 
to the last, small portion of the town that had 
escaped, to a house of an ancient, solemn 
style of architecture. Colored window-panes, 
strangely combined together, gave indication 
of a cheerful wealth of color within. And the 
interior really corresponded with the outside. 
In the sombre rooms were seen on all sides 


pieces of furniture that might have served 
several generations already, interspersed with 
but few modern ones. The master of the 
house received him kindly, in an apartment 
similarly furnished. Many an hour of birth 
and death had these clocks already struck, 
and all that stood around called to mind that 
the past could flow on into the present. The 
visitor delivered his letter, but his host laid it 
aside without opening it, and in a cheerful 
conversation essayed in a direCt way to be- 
come acquainted with his guest. They soon 
grew confidential, and when Wilhelm, contrary 
to his usual habit, allowed his glances to run 
observantly about the room, the kind old man 
said: “My surroundings awaken your inter- 
est. You see here how long a thing can last. 
And one must, too, look on such things as the 
counterpoise of what changes and alters so 
rapidly in the world. This tea-kettle before 
now served my parents, and was a witness of 
our evening family gatherings. This copper 
fire-screen still continues to proteCt me from 
the fire, which this strong old poker stirs up, 
and so it is with everything. I have conse- 
quently been able to devote sympathy and 
activity to many other subjects because I have 
not troubled myself further about the chang- 
ing of these external requirements that expend 
the time and strength of so many people. A 
loving attention to what man possesses makes 
him rich while he thereby amasses for himself 
a wealth of memories in unimportant things. 
I have known a young man, who, in taking 
leave of his sweetheart, stole from her a pin, with 
which he used daily to pin on his cravat, and 
actually brought home from a distant journey 
of many years’ length this cherished and care- 
fully preserved objeCt. To us other petty 
human beings this may well be reckoned as a 
virtue/ * 

“Many also,” added Wilhelm, “perhaps 
bring back from a like long journey a thorn 
in the heart, that probably they would rather 
be free of.” 

The old man seemed to know nothing 
about Lenardo’ s circumstances, although he 
had in the meantime opened and read the 
letter, for he again returned to his former re- 
flections. 

“ Attachment to what we possess,” he con- 
tinued, “ in many instances gives us the great- 
est energy. To this kind of selfishness I owe 
the saving of my house. When the town was 
on fire, those too, who were with me, wanted 
to run away and escape. I forbade it, or- 
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dered windows and doors to be shut, and with 
several of my neighbors turned to deal with 
the flames. Our efforts were successful in sav- 
ing unscathed this corner of the town. The ! 
next morning everything in my house stood 
as you see it, and as it has stood almost a hun- 
dred years/’ 

* With all that,” said Wilhelm, “you will 
confess that man cannot resist changes that 
time brings about.” 

“ Granted,” said the old man; “ but still he 
who has kept himself longest has also achieved 
something. Nay, we are even able to preserve 
and make sure beyond the term of our exist- 
ence : we hand down knowledge, we transfer 
tastes just as well as property ; and as it is for 
me chiefly a question of the latter, I have on 
this account for a long time been wonderfully 
cautious, and hit on quite peculiar expedients; 
but only of late have I succeeded in seeing 
my desire fulfilled. Usually the son scatters 
abroad what the father has colledted, collects 
something different, or in different manner. 
But if we are able to wait for the grandson, for j 
the new generation, then the same inclina- 
tions, the same objects come to light. And 
thus at last through the interest of our peda- 
gogue-friends, I have got hold of a fine young 
man, who if possible is more tenacious of heir- 
looms than myself, and feels a strong bent for 
curious things. He has entirely gained my 
confidence through the strenuous efforts by 
which he succeeded in averting the fire from 
our house ; he has doubly and trebly earned 
the treasure, the possession of which I think 
of bequeathing to him; nay, it is already 
handed over to him, and since that time our 
store has been increased in a wonderful way. 
Yet not all that you see here is ours; rather, 
just as at a pawnbroker’s you behold many an 
alien jewel, so I can also point out to you 
some valuables, which under the most diverse 
circumstances have been deposited here for 
better keeping.” 

Wilhelm thought of the splendid casket, 
which in any case he did not like to carry 
about with him on journeys, and he did not 
refrain from showing it to his friend. The 
old man looked at it attentively, named the 
time when it must have been made, and 
showed him something similar. Wilhelm 
then mooted the point whether it might be 
opened. 

The old man thought not. 

“ I believe indeed,” he said, “ that it could 
be done, without any particular damage ; but, 


since you have obtained it by such a strange ac- 
cident, you ought to try your fortune with it. 

| For if you are bom to good luck, and if this 
! casket betokens anything, then in time the 
key must be found for it, and just where you 
expert it least.” 

“There are probably such cases,” replied 
Wilhelm. 

“I have myself experienced several,” an- 
swered the old man, “and here you see the 
most remarkable one before you. For thirty 
years I possessed the body of this ivory cruci- 
fix with head and feet all of one piece ; for its 
subject, as well as its most exquisite art, it was 
carefully locked up in my most precious drawer. 
About ten years ago, I received the cross be- 
longing to it, with the inscription, and I let 
myself be persuaded to have the arms put on, 
by the cleverest carver of our time ; yet how 
far was the good man behind his predecessor ! 
Still, it might pass, more for edifying con- 
templation than for admiration of the work- 
manship. Now, only think of my delight! 
A short time ago I received the original, gen- 
uine arms, as you here see them, fitted on in 
the loveliest accord ! And in my rapture at 
so happy a coincidence, I cannot refrain from 
recognizing in this the destinies of the Chris- 
tian religion, which, often enough divided and 
scattered, must yet at last meet again at the 
cross.” 

Wilhelm admired the image and its strange 
recombination. “ I shall follow your advice,” 
he added ; “ let the casket remain shut, until 
the key has been found, even if it should lie 
by to the end of my life. ’ ’ 

“He who lives long,” said the old man, 
“sees many things gathered together, and 
many dispersed. ’ * 

The young joint-owner just then entered, 
and Wilhelm declared his intention of in- 
trusting the casket to their keeping. A 
large book was now brought, and the prop- 
erty intrusted was entered; a receipt was 
made out with the observance of many cere- 
monies and stipulations. It was, in point of 
fadt, expressed in favor of anyone who pre- 
sented it, but would be honored only on a 
special sign agreed upon with the receiver. 

When this was all completed, the contents 
of the letter were considered, the reception of 
the good Felix being first discussed, in which 
matter the elderly friend, without more ado, 
propounded certain maxims, which ought to 
form the basis of education. 

“All life, all adrivity, all art must be pre- 



ceded by handiwork, that can only be ac- 
quired in a limited sphere. A correct knowl- 
edge and practice give a higher culture than 
half-knowledge in hundredfold. In the place 
that I have indicated to you all activities 
have been isolated; the pupils are tested at 
every step; thereby a man finds out whither 
his nature really tends, or if he is turning 
with confused wishes, now this way, now that. 
Wise men allow the boy to find at hand what 
suits him ; they cut off the by-roads along 
which men will only too easily stray away 
from their vocation. 

“In the next place/' he continued, “I 
venture to hope that, from that grandly based j 
centre, they will guide you upon the road to j 


where that good girl will be found, who has 
made such a wonderful impression upon your 
friend, who by dint of moral feeling and re- 
flection has so highly enhanced the value of 
an innocent, unfortunate creature that he has 
been compelled to make her existence the end 
and aim of his life. I hope that you will be 
able to set him at rest ; for Providence pos- 
sesses a thousand means of raising the fallen, 
and setting up those bowed down. Our des- 
tiny often looks like a fruit-tree in winter. 
Who would think from its pitiable aspeCt that 
those rigid boughs, those rough twigs could 
next spring again be green, bloom, and even 
bear fruit ? Yet we hope it, we know it.” 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Our pilgrims had performed the journey 
according to programme, and prosperously 
reached the frontier of the province in which 
they were to learn so many wonderful things. 
On their first entry they beheld a most fertile 
region, the gentle slopes of which were favor- 
able to agriculture, its higher mountains to 
sheep-feeding, and its broad valleys to the 
rearing of cattle. It was shortly before the 
harvest, and everything was in the greatest 
abundance; still, what surprised them from 
the outset, was that they saw neither women 
nor men, but only boys and youths busy get- 
ting ready for a prosperous harvest, and even 
making friendly preparations for a joyous har- 
vest-home. They greeted now one, and now 
another, and inquired about the master, of 
whose whereabouts no one could give an ac- 
count. The address of their letter was: To 
the Master or to the Three , and this too the 
boys could not explain ; however, they re- 
ferred the inquirers to an overseer, who was 
just preparing to mount his horse. They ex- 
plained their objedl; Felix’s frank bearing 
seemed to please him : and so they rode to- 
gether along the road. 

So 


Wilhelm had soon observed that a great 
diversity prevailed in the cut and color of 
the clothing, which gave a peculiar aspect to 
the whole of the little community. He was 
just on the point of asking his companion 
about this when another strange sight was 
displayed to him: all the children, howsoever 
they might be occupied, stopped their work, 
and turned, with peculiar yet various ges- 
tures, towards the party riding past; and it 
was easy to infer that their objeS was the over- 
seen The youngest folded their arms cross- 
wise on the breast, and looked cheerfully to- 
wards the sky; the intermediate ones held 
their arms behind them, and looked smiling 
upon the ground ; the third sort stood eredt 
and boldly ; with arms at the side, they turned 
the head to the right, and placed themselves 
in a row, instead of remaining alone, like the 
others, where they were first seen. 

Accordingly, when they baited and dis- 
mounted, just where several children had 
ranged themselves in various attitudes and 
were being inspe&ed by the overseer, Wil- 
helm asked the meaning of these gestures. 

Felix interposed, and said cheerfully : 
u What position have I to take, then?” 

“ In any case,” answered the intendant, 




“at first the amis across the breast, and look- 
ing seriously and gladly upward, without 
turning your glance.’ ’ He obeyed ; however 
he soon exclaimed: “This does not please me 
particularly ; I see nothing overhead ; does it 
last long? But yes, indeed,” he exclaimed 
joyfully, “I see two hawks flying from west 
to east; that must be a good omen ! ” 

“It depends on how you take to it, how 
you behave yourself,” rejoined the former; 
“ now go and mingle with them, just as they 
mingle with each other.” 

He made a sign, the children forsook their 
attitudes, resumed their occupations or went 
on playing as before. 

“Will you, and can you,” Wilhelm now 
asked, “explain to me that which causes my 
wonder? I suppose that these gestures, these 
positions, are greetings, with which they wel- 
come you.” 

“Just so,” answered the other; “greetings, 
that tell me at once at what stage of cultiva- 
tion each of these boys stands.” 

“But could you,” Wilhelm added, “ ex- 
plain to me the meaning of the graduation ? 
For that it is such, is easy to see.” 

“That is the part of better people than 
me,” answered the other; “but I can assure 
you of this much, that they are no empty 
grimaces, and that, on the contrary, we impart 
to the children, not indeed the highest, but 
still a guiding and intelligible explanation ; 
but at the same time we command each to 
keep and cherish for himself what we may 
have chosen to impart for the information of 
each: they may not chat about it with 
strangers, nor amongst themselves, and thus 
the teaching is modified in a hundred ways. 
Besides this the secrecy has very great advan- 
tages ; for if we tell people immediately and 
perpetually the reason of everything, they 
think that there is nothing behind. To cer- 
tain secrets, even if they may be known, we 
have to show deference by concealment and 
silence, for this tends to modesty and good 
morals.” 

“ I understand you,” said Wilhelm. “Why 
should we not also apply spiritually what is so 
necessary in bodily matters? But perhaps in 
another respedt you can satisfy my curiosity. 
I am surprised at the great variety in the cut 
and color of their clothes, and yet I do not 
see all kinds of color, but a few only, and 
these in all their shades, from the brightest to 
the darkest. Still I observe, that in this 
there cannot be meant any indication of de- 


grees of either age or merit; since the small- 
est and biggest boys mingled together may be 
alike in cut and color, whilst those who are 
alike in gestures do not agree with one another 
in dress.” 

“As concerns this, too,” their companion 
replied, “ I cannot explain any further ; yet 1 
shall be much mistaken if you depart hence 
without being enlightened about all that you 
may wish to know.” 

They were now going in search of the mas- 
ter, whom they thought that they had found ; 
but now a stranger could not but be struck by the 
fadt, that the deeper they got into the coun- 
try the more they were met by a harmonious 
sound of singing. Whatsoever the boys set 
about, in whatever work they were found en- 
gaged, they were forever singing, and in fadt it 
seemed that the songs were specially adapted to 
each particular occupation, and in similar cases 
always the same. If several children were in 
any place, they would accompany each other 
in turns. Towards evening they came upon 
some dancing, their steps being animated and 
guided by choruses. Felix from his horse 
chimed in with his voice, and, in truth, not 
badly; Wilhelm was delighted with this enter- 
tainment, which made the neighborhood so 
lively. “ I suppose,” he observed to his com- 
panion, “you devote a great deal of care to 
this kind of instrudUon, for otherwise this 
ability would not be so widely diffused, or so 
perfectly developed.” 

“Just so,” replied the other; “with us the 
art of singing forms the first step in education ; 
everything else is subservient to it, and at- 
tained by means of it. With us the simplest 
enjoyment, as well as the simplest instrudlion, 
is enlivened and impressed by singing; and 
even what we teach in matters of religion and 
morals is communicated by the method of 
song. Other advantages for independent ends 
are diredlly allied ; for, whilst we pradlise the 
children in writing down by symbols on the 
slate the notes which they produce, and then, 
according to the indication of these signs, in 
reproducing them in their throats, and more- 
over in adding the text, they exercise at the 
same time the hand, ear, and eye, and attain 
orthography and calligraphy quicker than you 
would believe; and, finally, since all this 
must be pradtised and copied according to 
pure metre and accurately fixed time, they 
learn to understand much sooner than in other 
ways the high value of measure and compu- 
tation. On this account, of all imaginable 
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means, we have chosen music as the first ele- 
ment of our education, for from this equally 
easy roads radiate in every direction.” 

Wilhelm sought to inform himself further, 
and did not hide his astonishment at hearing 
no instrumental music. 

“We do not negledt it,” replied the other, 
“but we pra&ise it in a special place, en- 
closed in the most charming mountain-valley ; 
and then again we take care that the different 
instruments are taught in places lying far 
apart. Especially are the discordant notes of 
beginners banished to certain solitary spots, 
where they can drive no one crazy ; for you 
will yourself confess, that in well-regulated 
civil society scarcely any more miserable nui- 
sance is to be endured than when the neigh- 
borhood inflidts upon us a beginner on the 
flute or on the violin. Our beginners, from 
their own laudable notion of wishing to be an 
annoyance to none, go voluntarily for a 
longer or shorter period into the wilds, and, 
isolated there, vie with one another in attain- 
ing the merit of being allowed to draw nearer 
to the inhabited world ; on which account they 
are, from time to time, allowed to make an 
attempt at drawing nearer, which seldom fails, 
because in these, as in our other modes of 


education, we venture aftually to develop 
and encourage a sense of shame and diffi- 
dence. I am sincerely glad that your son has 
got a good voice ; the rest will be effected all 
the more easily.’ ’ 

They had now reached a place where Felix 
was to remain, and make trial of his surround- 
ings, until they were disposed to grant a formal 
admission. They already heard from afar a 
cheerful singing; it was a game, which the 
boys were now enjoying in their play-hour. A 
general chorus resounded, in which each mem- 
ber of a large circle joined heartily, clearly, 
and vigorously in his part, obeying the direc- 
tions of the superintendent. The latter, 
however, often took the singers by surprise, 
by suspending with a signal the chorus-sing- 
ing, and bidding some one or other single 
performer, by a touch of his baton, to adapt 
alone some suitable song to the expiring tune 
and the passing idea. Most of them already 
showed considerable ability, a few who failed 
in the performance willingly paid their forfeit, 
without exadfly being made a laughing-stock. 
Felix was still child enough to mix at once 
among them and came tolerably well out of 
the trial. Thereupon the first style of greeting 
was conceded to him: he forthwith folded his 
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arras on his breast, looked upwards, and with 
such a droll expression withal, that it was 
quite plain that no hidden meaning in it had 
as yet occurred to him. 

The pleasant spot, the kind reception, the 
merry games, all pleased the boy so well, 
that he did not feel particularly sad when he 
saw his father depart ; he looked almost more 
wistfully at the horse as it was led away ; yet 
he had no difficulty in understanding, when he 
was informed that he could not keep it in the 
present locality. On the other hand, they 
promised him that he should find, if not the 
same, at all events an equally lively and well- 
trained one when he did not expect it. 

As the superior could not be found, the over- 
seer said: “I must now leave you, to pursue 
my own avocations ; but still I will take you 
to the Three who preside over holy things: 
your letter is also addressed to them, and to- 
gether they stand in place of the superior.'* 

Wilhelm would have liked to learn before- 
hand about the holy things, but the other re- 
plied: “The Three in return for the confi- 
dence with which you have left your son with us 
will certainly, in accordance with wisdom and 
justice, reveal to you all that is most necessary. 
The visible objedts of veneration, which I 
have called holy things, are included within a 
particular boundary, are not mingled with 
anything, or disturbed by anything; only j 
at certain times of the year, the pupils, | 
according to the stages of their educa- i 
tion, are admitted to them, in order that 
they may be instructed historically and 
through their senses ; for in this way they carry I 
off with them an impression, enough for them 
to feed upon for a long time in the exercise 
of their duty.” 

Wilhelm now stood at the entrance of a 
forest -valley, enclosed by lofty walls; on a 
given signal a small door was opened, and a 
serious, respectable-looking man received our 
friend. He found himself within a large and 
beautifully verdant enclosure, shaded with 
trees and bushes of every kind, so that he 
could scarcely see some stately walls and fine 
buildings through the dense and lofty natural 
growth ; his friendly reception by the Three, 
who came up by-and-bye, ultimately concluded 
in a conversation, to which each contributed 
something of his own, but the substance of 
which we shall put together in brief, 

“Since you have intrusted your son to us,” 
they said, “it is our duty to let you see more 
deeply into our methods of proceeding. You 


have seen many external things, that do not 
carry their significance with them all at once ; 
which of these do you most wish to have ex- 
plained ?” 

“I have remarked certain seemly yet 
strange gestures and obeisances, the signifi- 
cance of which I should like to learn ; with 
you no doubt what is external has reference to 
what is within, and vice versa; let me under- 
stand this relation.” 

“Well-bred and healthy children possess a 
great deal; Nature has given to each every- 
thing that he needs for time and continuance : 
our duty is to develop this ; often it is better 
developed by itself. But one thing no one 
brings into the world, and yet it is that upon 
which depends everything through which a 
man becomes a man on every side. If you 
can find it out yourself, speak out.” 

Wilhelm bethought himself for a short time, 
and then shook his head. After a suitable 
pause, they exclaimed : “ Veneration 1 ” 

Wilhelm was startled. 

“ Veneration,” they repeated. “It is want- 
ing in all, and perhaps in yourself. You have 
seen three kinds of gestures, and we teach a 
threefold veneration, which when combined 
to form a whole, only then attains to its high- 
est power and effedt. The first is veneration 
for that which is above us. That gesture, the 
arms folded on the breast, a cheerful glance 
towards the sky, that is precisely what we pre- 
scribe to our untutored children, at the same 
time requiring witness of them that there is a 
God up above, who refledls and reveals Him- 
self in our parents, tutors and superiors. The 
second, veneration for that which is below us. 
The hands folded on the back as if tied to- 
gether, the lowered, smiling glance, bespeak 
that we have to regard the earth well and 
cheerfully; it gives us an opportunity to main- 
tain ourselves; it affords unspeakable joys; but 
it brings disproportionate sufferings. If one 
hurts one's self bodily, whether faultily or in- 
nocently; if others hurt one, intentionally or 
accidentally; if earthly chance does one any 
harm, let that be well thought of, for such 
danger accompanies us all our life long. But 
from this condition we deliver our pupil as 
soon as possible, diredtly we are convinced 
that the teachings of this stage have made a 
sufficient impression upon him ; but then we 
bid him be a man, look to his companions, 
and guide himself with reference to them. 
Now he stands eredl and bold, yet not sel- 
fishly isolated; only m a union with his equals 
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does, he present a front towards the world. 
We are unable to add anything further.” 

“I see it all,” replied Wilhelm ; “it is prob- 
ably on this account that the multitude is so 
inured to vice, because it only takes pleasure 
in the dement of ill-will and evil speech ; he 
who indulges in this soon becomes indifferent 
to God, contemptuous towards the world, and 
a hater of his fellows ; but the true, genuine, 
indispensable feeling of self-respedl is ruined 
in conceit and presumption.” 

“Allow me, nevertheless,” Wilhelm went 
on, “to make one objection : has it not ever 
been held that the fear evinced by savage na- 
tions in the presence of mighty natural 
phenomena, and other inexplicable forebod- 
ing events, is the germ from which a higher 
feeling, a purer disposition, should gradually 
be developed? ” 

To this the other replied: “Fear, no 
doubt, is consonant with nature, but not 
reverence; people fear a known or unknown 
powerful being : the strong one tries to grap- 
ple with it, the weak to avoid it ; both wish 
to get rid of it, and feel happy when in a 
short space they have conquered it, when 
their nature in some measure has regained its 
freedom and independence. The natural 
man repeats this operation a million times 
during his life ; from fear he strives after lib- 
erty, from liberty he is driven back into fear, 
and does not advance one step further. To 
fear is easy, but unpleasant; to entertain 
reverence is difficult but pleasing. Man de- 
termines himself unwillingly to reverence, or 
rather never determines himself to it ; it is a 
loftier sense which must be imparted to his 
nature, and which is self-developed only in 
the most exceptionally gifted ones, whom 
therefore from all time we have regarded as 
saints, as gods. In this consists the dignity, 
in this the function of all genuine religions, 
of which also there exist only three, accord- 
ing to the objects towards which they diredt 
their worship.” 

The men paused, Wilhelm remained silent 
for a while in thought; as he did not feel 
himself equal to pointing these strange words, 
he begged the worthy men to continue their 
remarks, which too they at once consented 
to do. 

“No religion,” they said, “which is based 
on fear, is esteemed among us. With the 
reverence which a man allows himself to en- 
tertain, whilst he accords honor, he may pre- 
serve his own honor ; he is not at discord with 


himself, as in the other case. The religion 
which rests on reverence for that which is 
above us, we call the ethnical one ; it is the 
religion of nations, and the first happy re- 
demption from a base fear; all so-called 
heathen religions are of this kind, let them 
have what names they will. The second reli- 
gion, which is founded on that reverence 
which we have for what is like ourselves, we 
call the Philosophic; for the philosopher, 
who places himself in the middle, must draw 
downward to himself all that is higher, and 
upward to himself all that is lower, and only 
in this central position does he deserve the 
name of the sage. Now, whilst he penetrates 
his relations to his fellows, and therefore to 
the whole cf humanity, and his relations to 
all other earthly surroundings, necessary or 
accidental, in the cosmical sense he only lives 
in the truth. But we must now speak of the 
third religion, based on reverence for that 
which is below us; we call it the Christian 
one, because this disposition of mind is chiefly 
revealed in it ; it is the last one which 
humanity could and was bound to attain. Yet 
what was not demanded for it ? not merely to 
leave earth below, and claim a higher origin, 
but to recognize as divine even humility and 
poverty, scorn and contempt, shame and mis- 
ery, suffering and death; nay, to revere and 
make lovable even sin and crime, not as hin- 
drances but as furtherances of holiness ! Of 
this there are indeed found traces throughout 
all time; but a track is not a goal, and this 
having once been reached, humanity cannot 
turn backwards ; and it may be maintained, 
that the Christian religion having once ap- 
peared, can never disappear again; having 
once been divinely embodied, cannot again be 
dissolved.” 

“Which of these religions do you then pro- 
fess more particularly ?” said Wilhelm. 

“All three,” answered the others, “for, in 
point of fadt, they together present the true 
religion ; from these three reverences out- 
springs the highest reverence, reverence for 
one’*s self, and the former again develop 
themselves from the latter, so that man attains 
to the highest he is capable of reaching, in 
order that he may consider himself the best 
that God and nature have produced; nay, 
that he may be able to remain on this height 
without being drawn through conceit or 
egoism into what is base.” 

“Such a profession of faith, thus devel- 
oped, does not estrange me, ” replied Wilhelm ; 
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“ it agrees with ail that one learns here and 
there in life, only that the very thing unites 
yon that severs the others.* * 

To this the others replied : “ This confes- 
sion is already adhered to by a large part of 
the world, though unconsciously. * * 

“ How so, and where?’* asked Wilhelm. 

“In the Creed!” exclaimed the others, 
loudly; “for the first article is ethnical, and 
belongs to all nations: the second is Christian, 
for those struggling against sufferings and 
glorified in sufferings ; the third finally teaches 
a spiritual communion of saints, to wit, of 
those in the highest degree good and wise : 
ought not therefore in fairness the three 
divine Persons, under whose likeness and 
name such convidtions and promises are ut- 
tered, to pass also for the highest Unity?” 

“ I thank you,” replied the other, “ for hav- 
ing so clearly and coherently explained this to 
me — to whom, as a full-grown man, the three 
dispositions of mind are not new ; and when 
I recall, that you teach the children these 
high truths, first through material symbols, 
then through a certain symbolic analogy, and 
finally develop in them the highest interpre- 
tation, I must needs highly approve of it.” 

“Exadily so,” replied the former; “but 
now you must still learn something more, in i 
order that you may be convinced that your 
son is in the best hands. However, let this 
matter rest for the morning hours ; rest and 
refresh yourself, so that, contented and 
humanly complete, you may accompany us 
farther into the interior to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Led by the hand of the eldest, our friend 
now entered through a handsome portal into 
a room, or rather, eight-sided hall, which 
was so richly adorned with pictures, that it 
caused astonishment to the visitor. He easily 
understood that all that he saw must have an 
important meaning, though he himself was 
not at once able to guess it. He was just on 
the point of asking his conductor about it, 
when the latter invited him to enter a side 
gallery, which, open on one side, surrounded 
a spacious, richly planted flower-garden. The 
wall, however, attracted the eye more than 
this brilliant adornment of nature, for it was 
painted throughout its whole length, and the 
visitor could not walk far along it without 


remarking that the sacred books of the Israel- 
ites had furnished the subjects of these 
pictures. 

“It is here,” said the eldest, “that we 
teach that religion, which for the sake of 
brevity, I have called the ethnical. Its in- 
ternal substance is found m the history of the 
world, as its external envelope in the events 
themselves. In the re-occurrence of the des- 
tinies of entire nations it is, properly speak- 
ing, grasped.” 

“You have, I see,” said Wilhelm, “con 
ferred the honor on the Israeli tish people, and 
made its history the foundation of this ex- 
position, or rather you have made it the 
principal subject of the same.” 

“Just as you see,” rejoined the old man; 
“for you will observe that m the plinths and 
friezes are represented not so much synchron- 
istic as synchronistic* adhons and events, 
whilst among all nations there occur tradi- 
tions of similar and equal import. Thus, 
while in the principal field, Abraham is visited 
by his gods in the form of handsome youths, 
you see up there in the frieze, Apollo among 
the shepherds of Admetus; from which we 
may learn that when the gods appear to men, 
they mostly go about unrecognized among 
them.” 

The two observers went farther. Wilhelm 
found for the most part well-known subjedts, 
yet represented in a more lively and signifi- 
cant manner than he had been accustomed to 
see them before. In reference to a few mat- 
ters he asked for some explanation, in doing 
which he could not refrain from inquiring 
again, why they had seledted the Israelitish 
history before all others? 

Hereupon the eldest answered: “Among 
all heathen religions (for such is the Israelitish 
also) this one has great advantages, of which 
I shall mention only a few. Before the eth- 
nic tribunal, before the tribunal of the God 
of nations, it is not the question, whether it is 
the best or the most excellent nation, but 
only whether it still exists, whether it has 
maintained itself. The Israelitish nation has 
never been worth much, as its leaders, judges, 
rulers and prophets have a thousand ^ times 
thrown in its teeth ; it possesses few virtues, 
and most of the faults of other nations ; but 
in independence, endurance, courage, and if 
all that were no longer of account, in tough- 
ness, it cannot find its equal. It is the most 
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tenacious people on the face of the earth ! 
It is, it has been, and will be to glorify the 
name of Jehovah through all time. We have, 
therefore, set it up as a pattern, as a master- 
piece, to which the others only serve as a 
frame . 1 9 

“It is not becoming in me to argue with 
you,** replied Wilhelm, “since you are in a 
position to teach me. Proceed, therefore, to 
explain to me the other advantages of this 
nation, or rather of its history, of its re- 
ligion.” 

“One principal advantage,” answered the 
other, “consists in the excellent cohesion of 
its sacred books. They are combined so hap- 
pily, that from the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments there results a deceptive unity. They 
are complete enough to satisfy, fragmentary 
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enough to stimulate interest ; sufficiently bar- 
baric to excite challenge, sufficiently tender 
to soothe; and how many other opposing 
qualities might we extol in these books, in 
this Book !” 

The series of the principal pictures, as well 
as the connexion of the smaller ones which 
accompanied them above and below, gave the 
guest so much to think of, that he scarcely 
listened to the explanatory remarks by which 
his companion seemed rather to divert his 
attention from, than to fix it on the subje&s. 

In the meanwhile the other took occasion 
to say: “I must here mention one advantage 
of the Israelitish religion : that it does not 
embody its God in any given form, and there- 
fore leaves us at liberty to give him a worthy 
human figure ; also, on the other hand, to de- 



pi X base idolatry by the forms of beasts and 
monsters/' 

Our friend, moreover, in a short stroll 
through these halls, had again called to mind 
the history of the world : there was something 
new to him in regard to the circumstance. 
Thus, through the juxtaposition of the pic- 
tures, through the reflexions of his com- 
panion, fresh ideas had dawned upon his 
mind ; and he was glad that Felix by means 
of a visible representation of such merit 
should appropriate to himself for his whole 
life long, as vividly as if they had aXually 
happened in his own time, those grand, signi- 
ficant, and inimitable events. He looked at 
these piXures at last only with the eyes of the 
child, and in this aspeX he felt perfeXly satis- 
fied with them. And so strolling on they 
reached those sad, confused periods, and 
finally the destruXion of the City and the 
Temple, the murder, banishment and slavery 
of whole multitudes of this obstinate nation. 
Its subsequent destinies were represented by 
discreet allegory, since a historic and real 
representation of them lies beyond the limits 
of the noble art. 

Here the gallery, through which they had 
walked, terminated abruptly, and Wilhelm 
wondered at finding himself already at the 
end. 

“I find/' he said to his guide, “an 
omission in this historical walk. You have 
destroyed the Temple of Jerusalem, and scat- 
tered the nation, without introducing the 
Divine Man, who shortly before that very 
time taught in it, and to whom, too, shortly 
before they would give no hearing/' 

“To do this, as you demand, would have 
been a mistake. The life of that Divine 
Man, to whom you allude, stands in no con- 
nexion with the world-history of his time. 
His was a private life, his doXrine a doXrine 
for individuals. What publicly concerns the 
masses of the people and its members belongs 
to the history of the world, to the religion of 
the world, which we regard as the first. What 
inwardly concerns the individual belongs to 
the second religion, to the religion of the 
wise ; such was the one that Christ taught and 
praXised as long as he went about on earth. 
Wherefore the external ends here, and I now 
open to you the internal/' 

A door opened, and they entered a similar 
gallery, where Wilhelm at once recognized 
the piXures of the second holy writings. 
They seemed to be by a different hand from 


the first: everything was gentler; forms, 
movements, surroundings, light and coloring. 

“ You see here,” said his companion, after 
they had walked past a part of the piXures, 
“neither deeds nor events, but miracles and 
parables. Here is a new world; a new ex- 
terior, different from the former, and an in- 
terior, which in that is entirely lacking. By 
miracles and parables a new world is opened. 
The former make the common extraordinary, 
the latter make the extraordinary common.” 

“Have the kindness,” replied Wilhelm, 
“to explain me these few words more circum- 
stantially, for I do not feel equal to doing it 
myself.” 

“You possess a natural mind,” replied the 
i other, “although a deep one. Examples will 
open it most readily. Nothing is more com- 
mon or ordinary than eating and drinking; 
on the other hand, it is extraordinary to en- 
noble a beverage, or to multiply a meal, so 
that it may suffice for a countless number. 
Nothing is commoner than illness and bodily 
infirmity; but to cure, to alleviate these by 
spiritual or spiritual-seeming means, is extra- 
ordinary: and just in this consists the marvel 
of the miracle — that the common and extra- 
ordinary, the possible and the impossible, 
become one. In the similitude, in the para- 
ble, the reverse is the case: here you have 
mind, insight, the idea of the sublime, the 
extraordinary, the unattainable. When this 
is embodied in a common, ordinary, intel- 
ligible image, so that it confronts us as living, 
present and real, so that we can appropriate, 
seize, retain, and converse with it as with one 
of our own like: that indeed becomes a 
second species of miracle, which is fairly asso- 
ciated with the first kind, nay, perhaps, is to 
be preferred to it. Here the living doXrine 
itself is pronounced, the doXrine that arouses 
no dispute. It is no opinion as to what is 
right or wrong; it is indisputably right or 
wrong itself,” 

This part of the gallery was shorter, or 
rather it was only the fourth part of the en- 
closure of the inner courtyard. But while 
one cared only to pass along the first, here 
one was glad to linger, here one liked to 
walk to and fro. The subjeXs were not so 
striking nor so manifold, but so much the 
more did they invite inquiry into their deep 
and quiet meaning ; moreover the two wan- 
derers turned at the end of the corridor, 
whilst Wilhelm expressed a fear that in faX 
only the last supper, the last parting of the 
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Master from his disciples, was reached* He 
asked for the remaining part of the story. 

“In all teaching/ ’ replied the elder one, 
“in all tradition, we are very willing to set 
apart only what it is possible to set apart, for 
only thereby can the notion of what is signifi- 
cant be developed in youth. Life otherwise 
mingles and mixes everything together; and 
thus we have here the life of that excellent 
Man completely separated from its end. 
During life he appears as a true philosopher 
—do not be scandalized at this expression — 
as a sage, in the highest sense. He stands 
firmly to his point; he pursues his own path 
unflinchingly, and whilst he draws up to him- 
self what is inferior, whilst he allows the 
ignorant, the poor, the sick, a share in his wis- 
dom, wealth, and power, and thereby seems to 
step down to their level; still, on the other 
hand, he does not deny his divine origin ; he 
dares to make himself equal to God, nay, to 
declare himself God. In this manner, from 
his youth up, he astonishes those who sur- 
round him, gains one part of them over to 
himself, arouses the other against himself, 
and shows all those to whom it is a question 
of a certain sublimity in doctrine and life 
what they will have to expeCt from the world. 
And thus his life’s journey for the noble part 
of humanity is more instructive and fruitful 
than his death ; for to the one test every one 
is called, but to the other only a few. And 
in order that we may pass over all that follows 
from this, only look at the touching scene of 
the last supper! Here the sage, as always 
happens, leaves his followers behind, quite 
orphaned, so to say, and whilst he is taking 
thought for the good ones, he is at the same 
time feeding with them a traitor, who will 
bring him and the better ones to destruction.” 

With these words the elder opened a door, 
and Wilhelm was astonished to find himself 
again in the first hall of entrance. In the 
meantime, they had made, as he could easily 
see, the entire circuit of the courtyard. 

“I was hoping,” said Wilhelm, “that you 
would conduct me to the end, whilst you are 
taking me back to the beginning.” “This 
time I can show you nothing more,” said the 
elder; “ we do not let our pupils see more, we 
do not explain to them more than what you 
have so far passed through ; the external and 
generally mundane may be imparted to each 
from his youth up ; the internal and specially 
spiritual and mental, only to those who are 
growing up to # a certain degree of thoughtful- 
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ness; and the rest, which can be disclosed 
only once a year, only to those of whom we 
are taking leave. That last form of religion, 
which arises from respeCt for what is below us, 
that reverence for what is repugnant, hateful, 
and apt to be shunned, we impart to each 
only by way of outfit for the world, in order 
that he may know where he can find the like, 
if need of such should stir within him. I in- 
vite you to return after the lapse of a year to 
attend our general festival, and to see how far 
your son has progressed; at which time too 
you shall be initiated into the holy estate of 
sorrow.” 

“Allow me one question,” replied Wil- 
helm; “have you then, besides representing 
the life of this Divine Man as a pattern of 
teaching and imitation, also exalted his suffer- 
ings, his death, as a model of sublime en- 
durance?” 

“By all means,” said the elder. “We 
make no secret of this; but we draw a veil 
over these sufferings, just because we honor 
them so highly. We hold it for criminal au- 
dacity to expose that scaffold of agony, and 
the Saint suffering thereupon, to the gaze of 
the sun, that hid its face when a reckless world 
obtruded this sight upon it; to play, to trifle 
with these deep mysteries, in which the divine 
depth of suffering lies hidden; to decorate 
them, and not to rest until the most holy 
seems commonplace and vulgar. Thus much 
may suffice for this time to set you at rest 
respecting your boy, and convince you thor- 
oughly that you will find him again, in one 
way or other, more or less developed, yet in 
a desirable manner, and at all events not con- 
fused, wavering or unsteady.” 

Wilhelm lingered, looking over the pictures 
in the vestibule, wishing to have their meaning 
explained. 

“This too,” said the elder, “we shall con- 
tinue to owe you until the year is over. We 
do not admit any strangers to the instruction 
which we impart to the children during the 
interval; but in due time come and listen to 
what our best speakers think: fit to say publicly 
on these subjects. ” 

Soon after this conversation a knock was 
heard at the small door. The inspector of 
yesterday presented himself; he had led up 
Wilhelm’s horse. And thus our friend took 
leave of the Three, who at parting recom- 
mended him to the inspector in the following 
terms: “He is now numbered among the 
confidants, and what you have to answer to 





his questions is known to you: for he surely part they choose something familiar, what 
still wishes to be enlightened about many they see just before them. Still, this con- 
things that he has seen and heard with us; sideration does not remain unprofitable to us; 
the measure and purport are not unknown to by means of such external signs, they ally 
you.” Wilhelm had still in faCt a few ques- themselves to this or that party, join m here 
tions on his mind, which also he expressed or there, and thus more general depositions 
forthwith. Wherever they rode by, the chil- distinguish themselves; we learn to where 
dren ranged themselves as on the day before, each inclines, and to what example he assimi- 
but to-day he saw, although rarely, a boy here lates himself. Now, cases have been seen, in 
and there who did not salute the inspector as j which the dispositions inclined towards the 
he rode past, did not look up from his work, j general, in which one fashion would extend 
and allowed him to pass by without notice. 1 itself to all, and every peculiarity tend to- 
Wilhelm now inquired the cause of this, and j wards losing itself in the totality. In a gentle 
what this exception meant. | way we try to put a stop to a tendency of this 

The other replied thereto: “It is in faCt j kind, we allow' our stores to run short; one or 
exceedingly significant, for it is the severest j other kind of stuff or ornament is no more 
punishment that we inflict upon our pupils; j to be had. We substitute something new, 
they are declared unworthy of showing rever- j something attractive; through light colors, 
ence, and compelled to seem rude and uncul- ; and short close cut, we attraCt the cheerful 
tured; but they do all that is possible to \ ones; by sombre shades and comfortable, 
rescue themselves from this position, and j ample suits, the thoughtful ones, and thus 
apply themselves as quickly as possible to » gradually establish a balance. For we are 
every duty. Should, however, any hardened j altogether opposed to uniform ; it hides the 
youngster show no readiness to recant, then ( character, and, more than any other disguise, 
he is sent back to his parents with a short but ; conceals the peculiarities of the children from 
conclusive report. He who does not learn to j the sight of their superiors.” 
adapt himself to the laws, must leave the ] With such and other conversation, Wilhelm 
region where they prevail.” ! arrived at the frontier of the district, and 

Another sight excited to-day as yesterday j precisely at the point where the traveller, ac- 
the curiosity of the traveller; it was the j cording to his old friend's direction, ought to 
variety of color and shape in the clothes of j leave it, in order to pursue his own private 
the pupils. In this there seemed to prevail I ends. 


no graduated arrangement, for some who 
saluted differently were dressed in uniform 
style, whilst those who had the same way of 
greeting were clad differently. Wilhelm 
asked for the cause of this seeming contra- 
diction. 


1 On parting, the inspector first of all ob- 
| served, that Wilhelm might now wait until 
t the grand festival for all their sympathizers in 
various ways was announced. To this all the 
! parents would be invited, and able pupils be 
dismissed to the chances of free life. After 


“It is explained thus,” replied the other; j that, he was informed, he might at his leisure 
“namely, that it is a means of finding out j enter the other districts, where in accordance 
the peculiar disposition of each boy. With with peculiar principles, special instruction 
strictness and method in other things, in this ! amidst the most perfeCt surroundings, was im- 
respeCt we allow a certain degree of freedom parted and practised, 
to prevail. Within the scope of our stores 

of cloths and trimmings, the pupils are al- 

lowed to choose any favorite color, and also , 

within moderate limits to seleCt both shape CHAPTER III. 

and cut; this we scrupulously observe, for by 

the color you may find out people’s bent of To flatter the taste of the worthy public, 
mind, and by the cut, the style of life. Yet which for some time has derived pleasure in 
there is one special peculiarity of human j being entertained piece-meal, we had at first 
nature which makes a more accurate judgment j thought of presenting the following story in 
to some extent difficult ; this is the spirit of j several sections. Yet, considered from the 
imitation — the tendency to associate. It is ! point of view of ideas, feelings and events, its 
very seldom that a pupil lights on anything j internal structure required a continuous treat - 
that has not occurred before : for the most | ment. May it attain its aim, and at the same 
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time may it in the end become clear how the 
personages of this seemingly isolated episode 
have been most intimately bound up with 
those whom we already know and love. 



The Man 


URING the entry of 
the major into the 
manor - house, his 
niece Hilaria stood 
outside on the stair- 
case that led up to 
the castle, ready to 
receive him. He 
scarcely recognized 
her, for by this time 
she had grown taller 
and more beautiful. She rushed towards him ; 
he pressed her to his breast with the feelings 
of a father, and she hurried upstairs to her 
mother. 

To the baroness, his sister, he was equally 
welcome, and when Hilaria went quickly 
away to prepare breakfast, the major cheer- 
fully observed : 

“ This time I can be brief, and say that our 
business is done. Our brother, the marshal, 
sees pretty clearly that he cannot get on with 
either tenants or superintendents. He makes 
over the estates, in his lifetime, to us and to 
our children. The annual income that he 
stipulates for himself is heavy, it is true ; but 
we can well afford to give it to him ; we still 
gain a good deal for the present, and in the 
future, all. The new arrangement will soon 
be in order. Though every moment I expeCt 
my retirement, I still see before me an aCtive 
life, that may be of decided advantage to us 
and ours. We shall quietly look on whilst 
our children grow up, and it depends upon 
us, upon them, to hasten their union/* 

“That would be all very well/ 1 said the 
baroness, “if only I had not to reveal you a 
secret, of which I myself have only lately be- 
come aware. Hilaria’s heart is no longer 
free ; from that quarter your son has little or 1 
nothing to hope.” 


“What do you say?” exclaimed the major; 
“is it possible! Whilst we are giving our- 
selves every possible trouble to manage with 
economy, does inclination play us such a 
trick? Tell me, my dear, tell me quickly 
who is it that could captivate Hiiaria’s heart ; 
or is it already as bad as that? Is it not per- 
haps a transient impression, that one may 
hope to extinguish again?” 

“You must first think and guess awhile,” 
replied the baroness, thereby increasing his 
impatience. This had already reached its 
climax, when Hilaria, entering together with 
the servants, who were bringing the breakfast, 
rendered an immediate solution of the riddle 
impossible. 

The major himself fancied that he now 
looked upon the beautiful child with other eyes 
than shortly before. He almost felt jealous 
of the fortunate one, whose image could im- 
press itself on so beautiful a soul. He could 
not enjoy his breakfast, and he paid no atten- 
tion to the faCt that everything had been 
arranged precisely as he liked it best, and as he 
had formerly been used to wish and require it. 

Amidst this silence and reserve, Hilaria 
herself almost lost her cheerfulness. The 
baroness felt embarrassed, and drew her daugh- 
ter towards the piano, but her animated play- 
ing, full of feeling, could scarcely win a little 
applause from the major. He was anxious to 
see the beautiful child and the breakfast de- 
part, the sooner the better, and the baroness 
had to make up her mind to break off, and 
propose to her brother a walk in the garden. 

They were scarcely alone, when the major 
urgently repeated his former question ; upon 
which his sister after a pause, replied, laugh- 
ing: 

“ If you wish to find the fortunate man she 
loves, you need not go so far, he is quite 
close: it is you she loves.” 

The major stood thunderstruck; then he 
exclaimed : 

“It would be a very unseasonable jest, if 
you wished to persuade me of what in real 
earnest would make me no less embarrassed 
than unhappy. For although I need time to 
recover from my astonishment, yet I foresee 
at a glance how much our relations must be 
disturbed by such an unexpected circumstance. 
The only thing that consoles me, is the con- 
viction that inclinations of this kind are only 
apparent, that self-deception lurks in the back- 
ground, and that a genuinely good soul will 
often recover at once from mistakes of this 
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kind of its own accord, or at least with a little 
assistance from sensible persons.” 

“I am not of this opinion,” said the 
baroness; “ for, to judge by all the symptoms, 
it is a very serious sentiment by which Hilaria 
is penetrated.” 

“Anything so unnatural I should not have 
attributed to her natural charader,” replied 
the major. 

“It is not so unnatural,” said his sister; 
“in my own youth I recollect a passion even 
for an older man than you are. You are fifty 
years old ; that at all events is by no means 
too much for a German, although perhaps 
other more lively nations grow old earlier.” 

“But how will you prove your surmise?” 
said the major. 

“It is no surmise, it is a certainty. The 
details you shall learn by-and-bye.” 

Hilaria joined them, and the major against 
his will felt changed again. Her presence 
seemed to him still more amiable and dearer 
than before; her behavior seemed to him more 
affectionate, and he already began to give 
credence to his sister’s words. The sensation 
was in the highest degree agreeable to him, 
although he would neither acknowledge nor 
divulge it. Hilaria was indeed very amiable, 
whilst in her demeanor shyness towards a 
lover and the easy familiarity towards an uncle 
were most intimately combined; for she 
really loved him, and with her whole heart. 
The garden was in its full spring glory, and 
the major, whilst he saw so many old trees 
clothing themselves with leaves, was fain to 
believe in the return of his own spring-time. 
And who would not have been tempted to do 
so in the presence of the most amiable of girls. 

In this manner the day was spent together ; 
all domestic incidents passed off in the great- 
est harmony; in the evening after dinner 
Hilaria again sat down to the piano. The 
major listened with other ears than in the 
morning; one melody was entwined with 
another, one song connected itself with the 
next, and midnight scarcely availed to break 
up the little party. 

When the major reached his room, he found 
everything arranged in accordance with his old 
accustomed convenience ; even certain en- 
gravings, over which he had been wont to lin- 
ger, had been brought from other rooms and 
hung up here ; and now that he had once be- 
gun to notice, he saw himself attended to and 
flattered in every single little detail. 

This time he required only a few hours’ 


sleep; his vital energies were awake early. 
But now he suddenly perceived that a new 
order of things would entail a good deal of 
inconvenience. To his old groom, who also 
fulfilled the duties of footmen and valet, he 
had never spoken an angry word for many 
years ; for everything had gone on in its usual 
way with the strictest method: the horses 
were attended to, and the clothes ready 
brushed at the proper hour, but his master had 
risen sooner, and nothing was ready. 

Another circumstance combined with this 
to increase the impatience and a sort of bad- 
humor on the part of the major. At other 
! times everything had been correCl with him- 
self and with his servant; but now when he 
stepped before the looking-glass, he did not 
find himself as he wished to be. He could 
not deny a few gray hairs, and a few wrinkles 
also seemed to have put in an appearance. 
He rubbed and powdered more than usual, 
and yet had at last to leave things as they 
were. Neither was he satisfied with his dress, 
or with its plainness. There were always a 
few threads still on his coat, and a little dust 
on his boots. The old servant did not know 
what to say, and was astonished at seeing so 
transformed a master before him. 

In spite of all these obstacles the major 
was early enough in the garden. Hilaria, 
whom he hoped to find there, he actually did 
find. She brought a nosegay for him, and he 
had not the courage, as at other times, to kiss 
her, and to press her to his heart. He found 
himself in the pleasantest embarrassment in 
the world, and abandoned himself to his feel- 
ings, without thinking whither they might 
lead him. 

The baroness also was not slow in putting 
in an appearance, and, as she showed her 
brother a note that a messenger had just 
brought her, she exclaimed: “You cannot 
guess whom this letter is to announce!” 

“Then only tell me quickly!” replied the 
major; and he was informed that an old 
theatrical friend happened to be travelling at 
no great distance from the manor, and thought 
of looking in for a moment. 

“I am curious to see him again,” said the 
major; “he is no longer a boy, and yet I 
hear that he still continues to play youthful 
parts.” 

“He must be ten years older than you,” 
replied the baroness. 

“At the very least,” replied the major, 
“so far as I can recoiled.” 
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It was not long before a cheerful, well-built, this they passed to stories, to questions, and 
pleasant man made his appearance. Both to giving accounts of themselves ; they made 
were astonished for a moment as they looked themselves mutually acquainted with, their 
at each other again. But very soon the present positions, and they soon felt as if they 
friends became familiar, and reminiscences of had never been separated, 
all sorts animated the conversation. From Secret accounts tell us that this man in 
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early life, as a very handsome and agreeable 
youth, had had the fortune or misfortune to 
please a lady of rank; that he had thereby 
fallen into great difficulties and danger, out 
of which the major had fortunately rescued 
him, at the very moment when a most sad 
fate was threatening him. He remained 
eternally grateful to both brother and sister ; 
for the latter, by a timely warning, had given 
an opportunity of exercising prudence. A 
short time before dinner the men were left 
alone. Not without admiration, nay, with a 
certain amount of astonishment, the major 
had observed the outward deportment of his 
old friend, in general and in detail. He did 
not seem to be changed in the least, and it 
was no wonder that he could still continue to 
appear as a youthful lover on the stage. 

“ You are looking at me more closely than 
is fair,” he at last said to the major; “I very 
much fear that you find the difference com- 
pared with past times only too great.” 

“ By no means/’ replied the major; “on 
the contrary, I am full of wonder at finding 
your looks fresher and more youthful than my 
own ; although I know that you were already 
a grown-up man when I assisted you in certain 
difficulties with the audacity of a foolhardy 
fledgling.” 

“It is your own fault,” replied the other, 
“it is the fault of all like you ; and although 
you ought not to be reproached for it, still you 
are to blame. You only think about what is 
necessary ; you want to be, and not to seem. 
That is right enough, so long as one is some- 
thing. But when at last the Being begins to 
take leave of the Seeming, and the Seeming is 
still more transient than the Being, then every- 
one finds out that he would not have done 
badly if he had not entirely negledled the ex- 
ternal in favor of the internal.” 

“You are right,” replied the major, and 
could hardly refrain from a sigh. 

“ Perhaps not quite right,” answered the old 
youth; “for indeed in my trade it would be 
absolutely inexcusable if one did not bolster 
up the exterior as long as is simply possible. 
But you people have occasion to look at other 
things that are more important and lasting.” 

“And yet there are occasions,” said the 
major, “when one feels inwardly fresh, and 
would be only too glad to freshen up one’s 
exterior too.” 

As the guest could not divine the major’s 
real frame of mind, he took this utterance in 
a military sense, and expatiated long upon the 


point, how important the exterior was to mili- 
tary men, and how an officer, who had to ex- 
pend so much care upon his dress, might pay 
some attention to his skin and hair as well. 
b “For example, it is undeniable,” he con- 
tinued, “that your temples are already gray, 
that wrinkles contrad themselves here and 
there, and that your crown is threatening to 
become bald. Only look at an old fellow like 
me ! See how I have preserved myself, and 
all without any conjuring, and with far less 
trouble or care than one expends daily in in- 
juring, or at least in wearying one’s self.” 

The major found too much for his own pur- 
poses in this accidental conversation to break 
it off so soon ; still he went gently, and even, 
in dealing with an old acquaintance, cau- 
tiously to work. 

“Unfortunately I have now got behind- 
hand,” he exclaimed, “and it cannot be 
retrieved ; I must now put up with it, and 
you will not think worse of me on account of it.” 

“It is nevei too late,” replied the other; 
“if you serious gentlemen were not so ob- 
stinate and stiff-necked, immediately declaring 
anyone who attends to his own exterior vain, 
and thereby marring for yourselves the enjoy- 
ment of being in pleasant company and 
pleasing others yourselves.” 

“ If it is not magic,” laughingly said the 
major, “by means of which you keep your- 
selves young, it is nevertheless a secret; or 
there are at least i arcana,’ such as are often 
extolled in the papers, but from which you 
know how to choose the best.” 

“Whether you speak in jest or in earnest,” 
replied his friend, “ you have hit it. Among 
the many things that have continually been 
tried to give a kind of nourishment to the ex- 
terior, which often falls off much sooner than 
the interior, there are to be found really in- 
valuable specifics, simple as well as compound, 
which have been imparted to me by fellow- 
artists, or handed over for cash or in some 
casual way, and tested by myself. I hold 
and abide by these, without on that account 
giving up my further researches. Thus much 
I may tell you, and I do not exaggerate : I 
carry about with me a dressing-case beyond 
all price, a casket, the effedls of which I 
should like to try upon yourself, if we remain 
only a fortnight together.” 

The thought that something of this kind 
was possible, and that this possibility had 
accidentally been brought within his reach 
just at the right moment, cheered up the 
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major to such a degree, that he already looked 
really fresher and happier, and enlivened by 
the hope of bringing his head and face into 
harmony with his heart, excited by the rest- 
less desire of soon learning to know these 
specifics more intimately, he seemed at dinner 
quite a different man, met with confidence 
Hilaria’s graceful attentions, and looked on 
her with a certain trust, which in the morning 
had been still very foreign to him. 

Now, inasmuch as the theatrical friend had 
managed, by all sorts of reminiscences, stories, 
and happy ideas, to keep alive and increase 
the good-humor once called forth, so much 
the more was the major troubled, when imme- 
diately after dinner he threatened to go away 
and pursue his journey. He sought by every 
means to facilitate the detention of his friend, 
at least for the night, expressly promising ad- 
ditional horses and relays early on the mor- 
row. Enough, the healing toilet-case was 
not to depart from the house before he had 
been more particularly informed as to its con- 
tents and use. 

The major saw well enough that there was 
now no time to be lost, and therefore imme- 
diately after dinner he sought to speak to his 
old familiar friend alone. As he had not 
the courage to go straight to the point, he 
alluded to it distantly, again taking up their 
former conversation, and affirming that, as 
for his own person, he would willingly bestow 
more care upon the exterior, if only people 
would not immediately stigmatize as vam any 
one in whom they discovered an endeavor of 
this kind, and thereby withdraw from him, in 
respedt to moral esteem, as much as they felt 
bound to allow him in respedl to what was 
physical. 

“Do not make me angry with speeches of 
this kind,’* replied his friend; “for these are 
expressions to which society has accustomed 
itself without thinking, or, to put it more 
severely, by which it expresses the unkindness 
and ill-will of its nature. When you come to 
consider it closely, what is that which is so 
often stigmatized as vanity? Every man 
ought to feel pleasure in himself, and happy 
is he who does so. Yet, if he does, how can 
he refrain from betraying this pleasant feel- 
ing ? How, in the midst of existence, can he 
conceal that he feels a pleasure in existence ? 
If good society — for only of such is the ques- 
tion now — should find these utterances blam- 
able, only when they become too lively, when 
the joy of a man’s pleasure in himself and in 


his being prevents others from feeling pleasure 
in themselves, and from displaying it, — even 
then there would be nothing in it to remem- 
ber ; and the reproach has probably arisen in 
the first place from this excess. Yet, what is 
the good of a strange prohibitive severity 
against what is unavoidable? Why shall we 
not find an expression admissible and endur- 
able which we, more or less, allow ourselves 
from time to time, nay, without which no 
good society could exist ; for the pleasure in 
ourselves, the desire of communicating this 
individual feeling to others, makes us pleasant, 
the sense of our own charm makes us charm- 
ing. Would to God that all men were vain 1 
yet at the same time with consciousness, with 
moderation, and in the right sense ; then we 
in the world of culture would be the happiest 
of people. Women, it is said, are vain from 
the beginning; yet it becomes them, and 
they please us all the more. How can a 
young man form himself who is not vain? 
An empty, hollow nature will at least know 
how to give itself an outward show, and the 
able man will soon form himself from the out- 
ward to the inward. As for myself, I have 
reason on this score to consider myself the 
happiest of men, because my trade justifies me 
in being vain, and because the more I am so, 
the greater pleasure I give people. I am 
praised where another is blamed, and it is just 
m this path that I have the right and the good 
fortune to delight and charm the public at an 
age at which others are compelled to with- 
draw from the stage, or only linger upon it 
with disgrace.” 

The major was not pleased to hear the ten- 
dency of these observations. The little word 
vanity, when he used it, had only been meant 
to serve as a medium by which to bring his 
wish before his friend in a discreet manner; 
now he feared that in a lengthened conver- 
sation he would see his end still further set 
aside, and he therefore hastened diredlly to 
the point. 

“For myself,” he said, “I should not be 
at all disinclined to swear fealty to your 
standard, since you do not think it too late, 
and believe that I could in some measure 
make up for lost time. Reveal to me some- 
thing about your tinctures, pomades, and bal- 
sams, and I will make an attempt.” 

“Revelations,” said the other, “are more 
difficult than one thinks. In this case, for in- 
stance, it is not only the question whether I 
( pour out for you something from my bottles. 
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or leave you a half of the best ingredients of 
my dressing-case ; the greatest difficulty is 
the application. One cannot straightway 
make what is handed to us one's own ; how 
this or that may serve, under what circum-* 
stances, in what order the things are to be 
used, demands pra&ice and reflection ; nay, 
even these will hardly bear fruit, if one has 
not an inborn talent for the subject in question . 7 ’ 

“Now/* replied the major, “it seems to 
me you want to back out of it again. You 
* are making difficulties in order to save the 
credit of your rather fabulous statements. 
You have no inclination to give me a pretext, 
an opportunity of putting your words to the 
test of fadt.” 

“By these sarcasms, my friend,’' replied 
the other, “you would never induce me to 
acquiesce in your request if I did not myself 
harbor such kind intentions towards you, in- 
somuch that as I in fad made you the offer m 
the first place. At the same time bear in 
mind, my friend, that man possesses a quite 
peculiar desire of making proselytes, of bring- 
ing what he values in himself into demon- 
stration beyond himself, in others; in letting 
them enjoy what he himself enjoys, in finding 
and reflecting himself again in them. In 
truth, if this too is egoism, it is at all events 
of the most amiable and praiseworthy sort, 
such as makes us human, and keeps us human. 
From this too, irrespective of the friendship I 
entertain for you, I derive the pleasure of 
making a pupil of you in the art of reju- 
venation. But, as one must expeCt from the 
master, that he should make no bunglers, I 
am at a loss as to how to set to work. I have 
already said that neither cosmetics nor any 
prescription is sufficient • the application can- 
not be taught in a general way. For love of 
you, and the desire of propagating my doc- 
trine, I am prepared for any sacrifice. The 
greatest I can make for the moment I will 
at once offer you. I will leave you here my 
servant, a kind of valet and jack-of-all- trades, 
who, although he may not know how to pre- 
pare everything, or be initiated into all the 
secrets, yet understands very well the whole 
treatment, and at the beginning will be of 
great use to you, until you so work your way 
into the matter, that I may at length be able 
also to reveal to you the higher secrets.” 

“ How 1 ” exclaimed the major, “you have 
also stages and degrees in your art of rejuven- 
ation? You have secrets too for the ini- 
tiated.” 


| be sure,” replied the former. “That 

| would indeed be a wretched art which allowed 
itself to be grasped at once, the last results 
of which would be viewed at once by him who 
enters for the first time.” 

There was no great hesitation; the valet 
; was intrusted to the major, who promised to 
I treat him well. The baroness had to furnish 
! small boxes, pots and glasses, she did not 
| know for what purpose; the partition took 
place ; they remained together in good spirits 
and witty mood till far into the night. When 
the moon rose late the guest departed, prom- 
ising to return in a short time. 

The major went somewhat tired to his 
room. He had arisen early, had not spared 
himself during the day, and hoped at last to 
get speedily to bed. But instead of one ser- 
vant he now found two. The old groom, 
according to old style and custom, undressed 
him quickly; but now the new one came for- 
ward, and bid him obseive, that night was 
just the proper time for applying beautifying 
and rejuvenating remedies, in order that dur- 
ing a peaceful slumber they might take effect 
so much the more surely. So the major had 
to submit to having his head anointed, his 
face rubbed, his eyebrows marked, and his 
lips touched, besides which, several other cere- 
monies were required : thus the nightcap was 
not to be put on immediately, but before that 
j a net, or at all events a fine leather cap, was 
1 drawn over his head. 

The major lay down in bed, with a kind of 
! unpleasant sensation, which, however, he had 
| no time to make clear to himself, inasmuch as 
he soon fell asleep. Yet, if we were to speak 
his mind, he felt himself somewhat akin to a 
mummy, something between a sick man and 
an embalmed corpse. Only the sweet image 
of Hilaria, surrounded by the brightest hopes, 
lulled him soon into a refreshing sleep. 

In the morning, at the appointed time, the 
groom was at hand. Everything appertaining 
to the dress of the master lay in its accus- 
tomed order on the chairs, and the major was 
just on the point of leaving the bed, when 
the new valet entered, and protested ener- 
getically against such premature haste. One 
must be quiet, one must wait, if the under- 
taking was to succeed, if from so much care 
and painstaking enjoyment was to be reaped. 
The gentleman accordingly was informed that 
he would have to rise in a short time, partake 
of a light breakfast, and then enter a bath, 
which was already prepared. There was no 
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escape from this procedure ; it must be carried 
out, and a few hours passed in these opera- 
tions. 

The major cut short the time of rest after 
the bath, thinking to throw on his clothes 
quickly, for by nature he was quick, and be- 
sides this he wished to meet Hilaria soon ; 
but here also the new valet intervened, and 
made him understand that one must com- 
pletely disaccustom one’s self from wishing to 
be done. All that one did must be completed 
slowly and leisurely, but the time of dressing 
especially must be regarded as a pleasant hour 
of communion with one’s own self. 

The valet’s mode of treatment was per- 
fectly in harmony with his words. But in 
return for all this, even the major thought 
that he really was better dressed than he had 
ever been before, when he stepped before the 
looking-glass, and saw himself dressed up to 
the highest point. Without much question, 
the valet had even given to the uniform a 
modern cut, having employed the night 
in this transformation. A rejuvenation, so 
quickly visible, imparted to the major a par- 
ticularly cheerful disposition, so that both 
inwardly and outwardly he felt refreshed, and 
hurried to meet his friends with impatient 
longing. 


He found his sister standing before their 
genealogical tree, which she had hung up, be- 
cause on the preceding evening there had 
been some talk amongst them about certain 
collateral relations, who, being some un- 
married, some living in distant lands, some 
quite lost sight of, gave the brother and sister 
or their children more or less hope of rich 
legacies. They conversed for some time 
about it, without mentioning the circum- 
stance that hitherto all their family anxieties 
and endeavors had centred only on their chil- 
dren. Through Hilaria’ s inclination, this 
whole prospect had in faCt been completely 
changed, and yet neither the major nor his 
sister liked to think more about the matter at 
this moment. 

The baroness went away, the major re- 
mained alone before the laconic family- 
piCture ; Hilaria came in to him, leaned child- 
ishly on his arm, looked at the pedigree, and 
asked whom among all these he had known, 
and who were still living? 

The major began his description of the 
eldest, whom he now only vaguely remem- 
bered from the time of his youth. Then he 
went on to describe the characters of various 
fathers, the likeness or unlikeness of the chil- 
dren to them, observed that the grandfather 



often reappeared in his grandson, spoke 
generally about the influence of women, 
who, marrying into the stock from strange 
families, often change the chara&er of the 
whole race. He praised the virtue of many 
an ancestor and collateral relation, and did 
not conceal their faults. He passed over in 
silence those of whom they had had reason to 
feel ashamed. At last he came to the latest 
generations. Among these were now found 
his brother the Obermarschall, himself, and 
0 his sister, and below them his son and Hilar ia. 

“ These look one another straight enough 
in the face,” said the major, and did not add 
what he had in his mind. 

After a pause, Hilaria modestly added, in a 
low voice and almost with a sigh, “ And yet 
no one will blame one who looks upwards.” 
At the same time she looked up towards him 
with her two eyes, which expressed her entire 
affe&ion. 

“Do I understand you aright?” said the 
major, turning round towards her. 

“I can say nothing,” answered Hilaria, 
laughing, “that you do not already know.” 

$ “ You make me the happiest man under the 

sun !” exclaimed he, and fell at her feet. 
“Will you be mine?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, arise! I am yours 
forever.” 

The baroness entered. Without being sur- 
prised, she was startled. “If it should be a 
misfortune,” said the major, “sister, the fault 
is yours; if it is good fortune, we shall al- 
ways have to thank you for it.” 

The baroness, from her youth up, had loved 
her brother in such a manner, that she set him 
before all other men, and perhaps the very 
inclination of Hilaria, if it had not actually 
sprung from this partiality of her mother’s, 
had certainly been nourished by it. 

All three were henceforth united in ^love, 
and one happiness, and so the happiest of hours 
were spent by them. Yet at last, too, they 
became aware again of the world around 
them, and this but seldom stands in harmony 
with such sentiments. 

Now, too, they thought again about the 
son. For him Hilaria had been destined, as 
he knew very well. Diredtiy after the termin- 
ation of the business with the Obermarschall, 
the major was to have visited his son in 
garrison, to discuss everything with him, and 
bring these matters to a happy termination. 
But now, through an unexpected event, the 
whole arrangement was upset ; the relations, 


which otherwise hung together in a friendly 
way, seemed henceforth to be in conflict, and 
it was difficult to foresee what turn things 
would take, and what sort of harmony would 
take possession of their minds. 

In the meantime the major had to make up 
his mind to visit his son, with whom he had 
already appointed a meeting. Not without 
repugnance, not without a peculiar forebod- 
ing, not without pain at having to leave Hil- 
aria for only a short time, he started, after a 
good deal of delay, and leaving groom and 
horses behind, he travelled with his rejuven- 
ating valet, whom he could no longer dispense 
with, towards the city where his son was living. 

The two greeted and embraced one another 
in the heartiest manner after so long a separa- 
tion. They had much to say to one another, 
and yet did not immediately express what 
each had most at heart. The son expatiated 
! upon his hopes of speedy promotion, in re- 
turn for which the father gave him exa& 
information as to what had been done and 
determined on between the elder members of 
the family respecting their fortune in general, 
and their landed property in particular. 

The conversation was already beginning 
rather to drag, when the son took courage, 
and said, laughing, to his father, “You treat 
me very tenderly, father dear, and I thank you 
for it. You tell me about possessions and for- 
tune, and do not mention the condition under 
which, at least partly, they will become mine; 
you refrain from mentioning the name of 
Hilaria; you wait for me to pronounce it my- 
self, that I should reveal my desire of being 
soon united to the amiable child.” 

The major, at these words of his son, found 
I himself in great embarrassment ; yet, as it was 
1 consonant partly with his nature and partly 
with an old habit of his, to explore the minds 
of those he had to deal with, he remained 
silent, and glanced at his son with a doubt- 
ful smile. 

“You do not guess, father, what I have to 
say,” continued the lieutenant, “and I only 
wish to speak it out quickly once for all. I can 
j rely upon your kindness, which, amidst so 
' much solicitude in my behalf, has surely also 
thought about my true happiness. It will 
have to be said some time, and so let it be 
said at once: Hilaria cannot make me happy! 
I think of Hilaria as an amiable relation, 
with whom I would wish to remain all my life 
on the friendliest footing, but another has 
aroused my passion, fettered my inclination. 
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This inclination is irresistible; you do not 
want to make me unhappy.* * 

Only with difficulty did the major hide the 
delight that would have spread over his coun- 
tenance, and he asked his son in a gently 
serious way, “who the person was that had 
been able to conquer him so entirely?’* 

“You must see this person, father, for she 
is as indescribable as she is incomprehensible. 

I only fear that you will yourself be carried 
away by her, as everybody is who comes near 
her. By Heaven ! I shall live to see you be- 
come the rival of your son.** 

“Who is she, then?” asked the major. 

“ If you are not able to describe her person- 
ally, tell me at least about her circumstances ; 
for these perhaps ought to be mentioned 
first.*’ 

“Well, father,” replied the son; “and yet 
these outward circumstances too would be 
different in another woman, and a<5t differ- 
ently upon another person. She is a young 
widow, the heir of an old and wealthy hus- 
band, only recently deceased; independent, 
and in the highest degree worthy of being so, 
surrounded by many friends, beloved by just 
as many, and wooed by them all, yet, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, attached to me with all 
her heart.” 

As the father remained silent, and betrayed 
no sign of disapproval, the son continued 
complacently to describe the conduct of the 
pretty widow towards him, to extol in detail 
that irresistible grace and those tender de- 
monstrations of favor, in which, however, the 
father could only recognize the easy civility 
of a universally adored woman, who among 
many may perhaps prefer one, without alto- 
gether deciding in favor of him especially, i 
Under any other circumstances, he would j 
certainly have tried to call the attention of a ; 
son, or only of a friend, to the self-deception 
that would be likely to prevail in the matter ; 
but on this occasion his own interest was so 
great in the fadt that his son was not de- 
ceiving himself, and that the widow was 
really in love with him, and should decide as 
quickly as possible in his favor, that either he 
had no misgiving, or repelled such a doubt 
from himself, or perhaps only concealed it. 

“You put me in great embarrassment,” 
began the father, after a short pause. “The 
whole agreement between the remaining mem- 
bers of our family rests on the supposition 
that you marry Hilaria. If she marries a 
stranger, then the whole of the beautifully 


arranged concentration of a handsome for- 
tune will be demolished again, and you espe- 
cially will not be playing your cards to the 
best advantage. Still there would remain an 
expedient, which, however, sounds a little 
strange, and by which you too would not gain 
much. I, old as I am, should have to marry 
Hilaria, yet by doing this I should scarcely 
give you any great pleasure.” 

“The greatest in the world!” exclaimed 
the lieutenant; “for who can feel any true 
affection, who can enjoy or hope for the hap- 
piness of love without wishing this highest 
happiness for every friend, for every one who 
is worthy of it? You are not old, father; 
and is not Hilaria so amiable? And the 
mere passing thought of offering her your 
hand bears witness to a youthful heart and 
fresh vigor. Let us deliberate on and think 
out this idea, this plan, upon the spot. For 
I should only be really happy when I knew 
that you were happy. T should only be really 
glad when you yourself were so beautifully 
and richly repaid for the care which you have 
bestowed upon my destiny. Now, at last, I 
can take you with courage, confidence, and a 
really open heart, to my fair one. You will 
approve of my sentiment, because you your- 
self can feel. You will place no obstacle in 
the way of your son’s happiness, because you 
are going in the dirediion of your own.” 

With these and other urgent words, the son 
gave his father no opportunity for the many 
doubts he would have insinuated, but hurried 
him off to the beautiful widow, whom they 
found in a large, well-appointed horse, sur- 
rounded by a perhaps not numerous, but 
seledi party, engaged in lively conversation. 
She was one of those women from whom no 
man can escape. With incredible tadl she 
managed to make the major the hero of the 
evening. The rest of the company seemed 
to be her own family, the major alone the 
guest. She knew his circumstances quite 
well, and yet she knew how to inquire about 
them, as if her wish was to hear everything 
from himself for the first time ; and thus too 
the whole of the company was obliged to 
show some sort of sympathy with the new 
visitor. One must have known his brother, 
another his property, and a third something 
no matter what, so that throughout a lively 
conversation the major always felt himself to 
be the central point. He was seated, too, 
next to the beauty ; her eyes were upon him, 
her smiles were diredted towards him ; enough. 
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he found himself so comfortable, that he al- 
most forgot the cause of his coming. And 
she too, scarcely said a single word about his 
son, although the young man joined in the 
conversation with vivacity ; to her he seemed 
like all the rest, to be there to-day only for 
his fathers sake. 

Ladies’ work carried on in company, and 
to all appearance continued with indifference, 
often by help of cleverness and grace acquires 
a great significance. If pursued without pre- 
occupation and diligently, such employments 
give a beautiful woman an air of complete in- 
attention to surrounding company, and arouse 
in the latter a secret dissatisfaction. But then 
again, as if waking up, a word, a glance, 
places the absent one again in the midst of 
the company, she seems as if newly welcomed; 
but if she lays down her work in her lap, pays 
attention to a story, to an instructive disser- 
tation, in which gentlemen are so fond of in- 
dulging, *his becomes in the highest degree 
flattering to whomsoever she may favor in this 
manner. 

Our fair widow was working in this fashion 
at a splendid as well as tasteful letter-case, 
which, moreover, was remarkable for its large 
dimensions. This was just now being dis- 
cussed by the company ; it was taken up by 
her next neighbor, and amidst much praise 
handed all around the circle, whilst the fair 
artist herself was discussing some serious sub- 
ject with the major. An old family friend 
praised the almost finished work with some 
exaggeration, yet, when it reached the major, 
she seemed to be about to take it from him as 
not worthy of his attention, whilst he, on the 
contrary, did not fail to acknowledge the 
merit of the work in the most obliging man- 
ner, and the family friend, in the meantime, 
fancied that he saw in it the magical handi- 
work of a Penelope. 

The company walked to and fro in the 
rooms, and formed themselves into accidental 
groups. The lieutenant stepped up to the 
beauty, and asked, “ What do you say to my 
father?” 

She answered, laughingly, “It seems to me ! 
that you might well take him for a pattern. 
Only look how neatly he is dressed ! Does 
he not bear himself and behave himself better 
than his dear son?” 

So she went on to cry up and praise the 
father at the expense of the son, and to pro- 
voke in the young man’s heart a very mixed 
feeling of content and jealousy. It was not 


long before the son joined his father, and re- 
peated it all again to him minutely. The 
father behaved with all the more friendliness 
towards the widow, who already adopted to- 
wards him a more lively and confidential 
tone. In short, it may be said that when the 
time for parting came, the major already be- 
longed to her and to her circle as much as all 
the others. 

A heavy rain which was falling prevented 
the company from returning home in the 
manner in which they had come. A few 
carriages drove up, into which the pedes- 
trians were distributed ; only the lieutenant, 
under the pretext that they "were already too 
full, allowed his father to drive off, and re- 
mained behind. 

The major, when he entered his room, felt 
really in a whirl of uncertainty respecting 
himself, as happens to those who pass quickly 
from one condition into an opposite one. 
The earth seems to move to him who disem- 
barks from on board ship, and light still 
trembles before the eye of him who suddenly 
enters into darkness. So the major still felt 
himself surrounded by the presence of that 
beautiful being. He wished still to be seeing 
her, to be listening to her, — to see her again, 
to listen to her again ; and, after some reflec- 
tion, he excused his son, nay, he extolled his 
happiness, in that he could make some claims 
to possess so many attractions. From these 
reflections he was torn by his son, who in a 
passionate ecstasy rushed in at the door, em- 
braced his father, and exclaimed, “I am the 
happiest man in the world!” 

After these and like exclamations the two 
at last came to an explanation. The father 
observed, that the beauty in her conversation 
with him had not spoken a syllable about his 
son. 

“That is just the delicate, reserved, half- 
silent, half-significant manner, by which one 
learns her wishes, and still for all that cannot 
quite refrain from doubt. Thus it is that she 
has hitherto been towards me, but your pre- 
sence, father, has done wonders. I willingly 
confess that I remained behind in order to see 
her another moment. I found her pacing to 
and fro in her lighted rooms, for I well know 
that this is her usual habit ; when the com- 
pany has left, not a single light may be ex- 
tinguished. She walks up and down alone in 
her enchanted halls, when the spirits whom 
she has convoked have departed. She al- 
lowed the pretext to pass under cover of 
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which I had returned. She spoke gracefully, 
yet on common topics. We walked back- 
wards and forwards through the open doors 
of the whole suite of apartments. Several 
times already we had reached the end, the 
small retreat, which is lighted only by a dim 
lamp. If she was beautiful when she moved 
beneath the lustres, she was infinitely more so 
when illumined by the soft radiance of the 
lamp. We had reached it again, and, on 
turning round, we stopped silent for a mo- 
ment. I do not know what impelled me to 
the boldness, I do not know how I could 
venture, in the midst of the most indifferent 
talk, suddenly to seize her hand, to kiss that 
delicate hand, and to press it to my heart. 
It was not drawn away. ' Heavenly being!’ 
I exclaimed, 'do not hide yourself longer 
from me ! If in this beautiful heart there is 
harbored any affe&ion for the fortunate one 
who stands before you, do not conceal it 
longer, reveal it, confess it ! This is the fair- 
est and the best hour. Banish me, or take 
me to your arms!’ I do not know all that 
I said, I do not know how I behaved. But 
she did not withdraw, she did not resist, she 
did not answer. I ventured to clasp her in 
my arms, to ask her whether she would be 
mine. I kissed her wildly; she pushed me 
away. ‘Yes, then yes/ or something like 
that she said half-aloud, and as if confused. 
I withdrew, exclaiming, 4 1 will send ray 
father, he shall speak for me!’ 

'"Not a word to him about it!’ she re- 
plied, whilst she followed me a few steps. 
'Go away, forget what has happened.’” 

What the major thought we shall not dis- 
close. However, he said to his son: “What 
do you think ought to be done now? The 
matter, m my opinion, has been sufficiently 
well introduced on the spur of the moment 
to enable us now to set to work somewhat 
more formally, and to make it, perhaps, very 
proper that I should call to-morrow and in- 
tercede for you.” 

“For God’s sake, father!” he exclaimed, 
“that would be to spoil the whole thing. 
That bearing, that tone, must not be dis- 
turbed or untuned by any kind of formality; 
it is enough, father, that your presence will 
accelerate this union, without your uttering 
a word. Yes, it is you to whom I owe my 
good fortune. The esteem of my beloved one 
for you has conquered every doubt, and the 
son would never have found so happy a moment 
if the father had not paved the way for it.” 


They remained engaged in conversation of 
this kind until late in the night. They agreed 
mutually as to their plans. The major, only 
for form’s sake, wished to pay a farewell 
visit to the beautiful widow, and then to take 
steps towards his union with Hilaria ; the son 
was to forward and expedite his as might be 
possible. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Our major paid a morning visit to the 
pretty widow to take leave, and if possible 
with becoming decency to further his son’s 
intentions. He found her in the most ele- 
gant morning toilet, in the company of an 
elderly lady, who at once captivated him by 
her highly refined and amiable presence. 
The grace of the younger, the dignity of the 
elder one, placed the two in a most admirably 
balanced relation ; their mutual behavior also, 
throughout, seemed to suggest that they be- 
longed to one another. 

The younger lady seemed to have just 
finished a diligently-worked letter-case, al- 
ready familiar to us, from yesterday; for, 
after the ordinary greetings and reassuring 
words of welcome, she turned to her friend, 
and handed her the work of art, as if again 
taking up an interrupted conversation. “So 
you see that I have finished it after all, though 
with so much delay and putting off, it scarcely 
looked likely that I wmld.” 

“You come just in time, Herr Major,” 
said the elder lady, “to decide our dispute, 
or at least to declare yourself for one side or 
the other. I maintain that one never under- 
takes such a long-drawn work without think- 
ing of some person for whom it is destined ; 
one does not finish it without some such 
thought. Look yourself at this work of art, 
for so I can fairly call it ; can anything of 
the kind ever be undertaken without an 
object ?* ’ 

Our major had indeed to bestow all his 
approbation on the work. Partly worked, 
and partly embroidered, it aroused not only 
admiration, but also a desire to know how it 
was made. Colored silks predominated, but 
gold too was not dispensed with ; one did not 
know whether splendor or taste was the more 
to be admired. 

“And yet there is still something to be 
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done to it,” replied the beauty, again untying confessed that they had been informed of the 
the knot of the string that fastened it around, major’s poetical talent. The son, who did 
and busying herself with the interior. “ I not hide his own claims to the honorary title 
will not wrangle/’ she continued, “but I will of poet, had told them beforehand about his 
tell you how I am disposed towards work of father’s poetry, and even recited some of it ; 
this kind. As young girls, we grow accus- in reality in order to flatter himself with a 
tomed to plying our fingers, and to wander- poetical descent, and, as is the case with 
mg with our thoughts; both habits remain, youth, to be able to announce himself, in a 
whilst we learn by degrees to accomplish the modest way, as a progressive son who carried 
most difficult and elegant kinds of work; and to a higher pitch his father’s capabilities. 
I do not deny that with every piece of work But the major, who sought to withdraw, since 
of this kind I have always associated the J he only wished to pass for a man of letters 
thoughts of persons and circumstances, and { and an amateur, tried, when no escape re- 
joy and sorrow. And thus what I had under- j mained, at least to back out, maintaining that 
taken became valuable to me, and what I had i the kind of poetry which he certainly had 
finished, I may well say, became precious to | practised was regarded as only a subordinate 
me. As such, then, I was able to regard even : and an almost spurious sort; he could not 
the most trifling thing as something, the 1 deny having made a few attempts in the kind 
lightest work gained a value, and the most which is called descriptive, and, in a certain 
difficult, too, only on this account — that the sense, didadhc. 

recollections in this case were richer and The ladies, especially the younger, were 
more complete. I therefore always thought fond of this kind of poetry ; she said, “When 
of being able to offer such kinds of work to one wants to live rationally and quietly, 
friends and to those I loved — to worthy and which, m fine, is the wish and intention of 
distinguished persons ; they, too, recognized every human being, what is the good of the 
the faCt, and knew that I was offering them j sensational kind, that wantonly allures us 
something of my very own, which, whilst j without giving us anything, that unsettles us, 
constituting in many and indescribable ways, ' and yet in the end abandons us to ourselves 
yet at all events, somehow or other, an ac- j again ? Yet since I cannot willingly dispense 
ceptable gift, was always accepted graciously I with poetry of one sort or another, infinitely 
as a friendly compliment.” i more pleasant to me is that kind which trans- 

To such an amiable confession a reply was ! portb me into cheerful regions, where I seem 
indeed scarcely possible ; yet her lady friend j to recognize myself again ; which brings 
had the taCt to add a few civil words in re- ' home to my mind the sterling worth of the 
turn. But the major, accustomed from of old j simply rural, carries me through leafy shades 
to appreciate the graceful wisdom of the into the forest, unexpectedly commanding 
Roman writers and poets, and to imprint on j from a height the view of an inland lake, 
his memory their luminous expressions, recol- ] opposite to which perhaps cultivated hills, 
levied a few apposite verses,* but, lest he [ and then wood-crowned heights arise, whilst 
should appear as a pedant, took care not to ! the blue mountains in the background form a 
utter them, or even to mention them. How- soothing picture. If this is offered me m 
ever, in order not to seem stupid and devoid plain rhythm and rhyme, then on my sofa I 
of wit, he attempted an impromptu paraphrase am thankful to the poet for having evolved in 
in prose, which, however, did not quite sue- rny fancy a picture, in which I can enjoy more 
ceed, so that the conversation nearly came to at my ease than if I saw it before my eyes 
a standstill. after fatiguing travel, and perhaps under other 

The elder lady therefore seized a book that unfavorable circumstances.” 
had been laid down on our friend’s entrance; The major, who in point of faCt looked on 
it was a selection of poetry, which just before the present conversation only as a means of 
had been occupying the attention of the furthering his ends, tried to turn again to the 
friends. This afforded an opportunity of lyrical style of poetry, in which his son had 
speaking about poetry in general, and yet the really achieved something praiseworthy. They 
conversation did not remain long on the j did not gainsay him direCtly, but they tried 
general subject, for soon the ladies candidly jokingly to get him out of the path on which 

j he had entered, particularly as he seemed to 

* From Ovid. See below, p. 105.— D. j allude to passionate pieces, in which the son, 
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not without force and ability, had tried to 
bring before the incomparable lady the de- 
cided inclination of his heart. 

“Lovers* lays,” said the lady, “I care 
neither to have said nor sung to me ; happy 
lovers one envies before one is aware of it, 
and unhappy ones we always find tedious.” 

Hereupon the elder lady, turning to her 
charming friend, struck in and said, “ Why 
are we proceeding so indirectly and losing 
time in ceremonies towards a man whom we 
love and honor ? Ought we not to confide to 
him that we have already the pleasure of 
knowing in part his charming poem, in which 
he describes the sturdy passion of the chase 
in all its details; and ought we not to beg 
him now to withhold longer from us the whole 
of it? Your son/* she continued, “has re- 
peated to us with vivacity a few passages from 
memory, and made us curious to see it as a 
connected whole. * * 

But when the father was a second time 
about to revert to and extol the talents of 
his son, the ladies would not allow this to 
pass, denouncing it as an evident evasion for 
the purpose of declining indireCtly to fulfil 
their wishes. He was not allowed to get off 
until he had unconditionally promised to send 
the poem; but after that the conversation 
took a turn, which prevented him from say- 
ing anything more in favor of his son, espe- 
cial 1 y as the latter had dissuaded him from all 
importunity. 

As it now seemed to be the time to take leave, 
and the friend too had already made some 
movement to that end, the beauty said, with 
a sort of embarrassment, which only made her 
still more beautiful, at the same time carefully 
arranging the knot of the letter-case, which 
had been newly tied: “Poets and amateurs 
have unfortunately been long in such sort of 
repute, that one ought not to rely too much 
upon their promises and agreements; pardon 
me, therefore, if I venture to call in doubt 
the word of an honorable man, and on that 
account purpose, not to ask, but to give 
a pledge, a token of faith. Take this letter- 
case ; it has some resemblance to your hunt- 
ing-poem: many recollections are attached 
to it, a long time has been spent in the work, 
at last it is finished ; avail yourself of it as a 
messenger, in which to bring us your pleasing 
work.” 

The major really felt struck at such an un- 
expected offer; the elegant splendor of this 
gift had so little relation to what habitually 


surrounded him, to everything eke that he 
made use of, that although offered to him, he 
scarcely ventured to accept it ; still, he col- 
lected himself, and as some treasure of tra- 
ditional lore was never lacking to his memory, 
a classical passage immediately occurred to 
his mind. However, it would have been pe- 
dantic to quote it, and yet it suggested in him 
a bright thought, so that then and there he 
was able in a neat paraphrase to tender a 
friendly acknowledgment, and an elegant 
compliment in return. And thus the scene 
was closed in a satisfactory manner to all the 
interlocutors. 

So, finally, he found himself, not without 
embarrassment, entangled in a pleasant con- 
nection : he had promised, had pledged him- 
self to send, to write; and if the occasion in 
some measure seemed unsatisfactory, still he 
had to esteem as a piece of good fortune the 
faCt that he was to remain in pleasant rela- 
tions with the lady who, with all her great 
attractions, was to be so nearly allied to him. 
So he took his departure, not without a cer- 
tain inward satisfaction ; for how should the 
poet not feel such an encouragement as this, 
when his faithful and diligent work, that had 
so long lain unheeded, was now quite unex- 
pectedly receiving amiable recognition ? 

Immediately after his return to his quarters, 
the major sat down to write, to inform his 
good sister of everything, and then nothing 
was more natural than that his whole style 
should betray a certain exultation, such as he 
himself felt, and which, by the remarks of his 
son interrupting him from time to time, was 
raised to a still higher degree. 

Upon the baroness this letter made a very 
mingled impression ; for although the circum- 
stance — through which the union of her bro- 
ther with Hilaria was likely to be facilitated 
and hastened — was in itself calculated to 
satisfy her completely, still the beautiful 
widow somehow failed to please her, though 
she would not have thought of taking herself 
to task on that account. We will take this 
opportunity of making the following obser- 
vation : 

An enthusiasm for any one woman, ought 
never to be confided to another; they know 
each other too well to believe themselves 
worthy of any such exclusive homage. Men 
appear to them as customers in a shop, where 
the tradesman, who knows his wares, has the 
best of it, and can also avail himself of the 
opportunity of displaying them in the best 
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lights; whilst, on the other hand, the buyer 
always enters with a kind of innocence; he 
stands in need of the article, desires to have 
it, and but very rarely understands how to 
look at it with the eyes of an expert. The 
one knows very well what he is giving, the 
other does not always know what he is re- 
ceiving. Yet once for all this cannot be 
changed in human life and converse — nay, it 
is even as legitimate as necessary; for all 
coveting and wooing, all buying and barter- 
ing, depends upon it. 

In consequence of this sentiment, rather 
than reflexion, the baroness could not be en- 
tirely satisfied either with the passion of the 
son or with the favorable description of the 
father; she found herself surprised by the for- 
tunate turn of affairs, and yet she could not 
banish a foreboding, on account of the double 


disparity of age. Hilaria seems to her too 
young for her brother, the widow not young 
enough for the son; in the meanwhile the 
affair has taken a course which is not likely to 
be checked. A pious wish that all might end 
well arose with a subdued sigh. To relieve 
her heart, she seized a pen, and wrote to that 
friend of hers so well acquainted with man- 
kind,* and after a prefatory narrative, she 
thus continued : 

“The method of this sedu&ive widow is 
not unknown to me: she seems to decline all 
female company, and only to endure near her 
a woman who in no way prejudices her, who 
flatters her, and if her silent advantages are 
not sufficiently obvious, manages by words 
and an adroit treatment to recommend her 


* Makana is meant. See below, p. no. 
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to observation. Spe&ators, if sympathizers 
in such a performance, must be men ; hence 
arises the necessity of enticing them and re- 
taining them. I think no evil of the beauti- 
ful woman; she seems proper and discreet 
enough, but such a hankering vanity must 
doubtless sacrifice something to circumstances, 
and — what I regard as the worst — it is not all 
so considered and designed : a certain happy 
natural disposition guides and protects her, 
and nothing is more dangerous in a bom co- 
quette like her than an abandon resulting from 
innocence.” 

The major, now at length arrived at his 
country house, devoted the day and hour to 
inspection and examination. He found him- 
self in a situation to observe that a straight- 
forward and well-grasped leading idea is in its 
execution subjected to manifold hindrances, 
and to the traversing of so many chances, to 
such a degree that the first idea almost van- 
ishes, and for the moment seems to be utterly 
and completely lost, until in the midst of all 
the confusion the mind again perceives the 
possibility of success, when we see Time, the 
best ally of invincible endurance, offering us 
a hand. 

And so too, here, there would have been 
the melancholy spectacle of fair and wide yet 
negleCted possessions brought into a hopeless 
condition through the clever remarks of keen- 
witted economists, had it not at the same 
time been foreseen that a term of years, used 
with common-sense and honesty, are sufficient 
to reanimate what is dead, to bring into cir- 
culation what is stagnant, and so, by method 
and industry, to attain at last one’s end. 

The good-natured Obermarschall had ar- 
rived, and with him, in faCt, a grave lawyer; 
yet the latter caused the major less anxiety 
than the former, who was one of those people 
who have no fixed objeCl, or, if they see one 
before them, decline the means of attaining 
it. Daily and hourly pleasure was the indis- 
pensable requirement of his life. After long 
hesitation, he had at last resolved in earnest 
to rid himself of his creditors, to shake off 
the burdens on his property, to put order into 
the confusion of his household, to enjoy with- 
out further anxieties a respectable and certain 
income; yet, for all that, not to discontinue 
even the smallest item of his previous habits. 

On the whole he agreed to everything as to 
what his brother and sister were to pay for the 
undisturbed possession of the estate, and es- 
pecially of the principal property; yet he 


would not completely forego his claims to a 
certain adjacent villa, to which every year on 
his birthday he invited his oldest friends and 
most recent acquaintances, nor to the orna- 
mental gardens attached thereto that con- 
nected it with the principal building. The 
furniture was all to remain in the villa, the 
engravings on the walls; and, moreover, the 
fruit upon the espaliers was reserved to him. 
Peaches and strawberries of the most exquisite 
kind, pears and apples large and well-flavored, 
but particularly a certain kind of small gray 
apples, which he had been accustomed for 
many years to offer to the princess-dowager, 
were faithfully to be handed over to him. To 
this were added other conditions less important, 
but to the owner, the tenants, the overseers, 
and the gardeners, uncommonly burdensome. 

For the rest the Obermarschall was in the 
best humor; for he did not relinquish the 
thought that all would ultimately be arranged 
according to his wishes, and as his sanguine 
temperament had anticipated; he therefore 
only troubled himself about a good dinner, 
and in an easy ride of a few hours obtained 
the requisite exercise, related story after story, 
and showed throughout a most cheerful coun- 
tenance. In the same manner, too, he took 
his departure, thanked the major most hand- 
somely for having treated him m such a 
brotherly manner, borrowed a little money, 
had the store of small gray apples, which this 
year had succeeded particularly well, carefully 
packed up, and with this treasure, which he 
intended to offer as a welcome compliment to 
the princess, he drove away to the dowager’s 
residence, where in due course he was received 
in a gracious and friendly manner. 

The major, for his part, remained behind 
with totally opposite feelings, and would have 
been almost driven to despair at the restric- 
tions that he found before him, if he had not 
been aided by that feeling which cheers and 
revives an a<5tive man when he has the hope 
of unravelling what is confused, and enjoying 
what has been unravelled. 

Fortunately the lawyer happened to be an 
honest man, who, as he had a good deal else 
to do, soon settled the question. It was 
equally fortunate that a valet of the Ober- 
marschall’s threw himself into it, and, on 
reasonable conditions, promised to co-operate 
in the affair, whereby a successful result might 
be hoped for. Satisfadlory as this was, how- 
ever, still the major, as a man of rectitude, 
felt, in the shifting pros and cons of this busi- 
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ness, that satisfaction was only to be got 
through much that was unsatisfactory. But 
just as to women, the moment at which their 
hitherto uncontested beauty will become 
doubtful is in the highest degree painful, so 
also to men of a certain age, though still in 
the fulness of vigor, the faintest sense of insuf- 
ficient power is extremely disagreeable, nay, 
in some degree painful. 

Another circumstance, however, that oc- 
curred, which ought to have disturbed him, 
put him into the best humor. His cosmetical 
valet, who had not left him even during this 
country excursion, for some time back seemed 
to have struck into a fresh path, to which the 


some liberty, he hurried to his estate, where, 
recollecting the promise given to the beautiful 
widow, which he had never forgotten, he rum- 
maged among his poems, that were lying put 
away hi excellent order; at the same time he 
put his hand on many note and memorandum - 
books, containing extracts from ancient and 
modern authors which he had read. Owing 
to his partiality for Horace and the Roman 
poets, most of them belonged to these, and 
it struck him that the passages chiefly ex- 
pressed regrets for past time, and for a van- 
ished state of things and feelings. Instead 
of many, we shall insert only the following 
passage : 


major's early rising, his daily rides and ex- 
cursions, as also the admittance of many busy 
people — or even, during the Obermarschall’s 
presence, of many idle ones — seemed to com- 
pel him. For some time past he had excused 
the major all the small trifles, that only had a 
claim to engage the attention of an aClor, but 
so much the more strictly did he hold fast to 
certain principal points, which hitherto had 
been obscured by a less important hocus- 
pocus. He re-enforced everything which not 
only aimed at the appearance of health, but 
also was seriously supposed to maintain health 
itself, but particularly moderation in every- 
thing, and variety according to circumstances ; 
attention likewise to the skm and hair, to eye- 
brows and teeth, to hands and nails, the most 
elegant form and neatest length of which this 
expert had long made his care. At the same 
time he stringently prescribed, over and over 
again, moderation in everything that is wont 
to throw a man off his balance ; after which 
this professor of the art of beautification 
asked leave to go, because he could be of no 
further use to his master. At the same time 
one can imagine that he may well have wished 
himself back with his former patron, in order 
to be able to devote himself once more to the 


I Heu! 

Quae mens est hodie. cur eadem non puero fuit ? 

Vel cur his animis mcolumes non redeunt genae ?* 

Translation. 

To-day how full I am of glee, 

Content in heart and clear in thought ; 

But when my boyish blood flowed free, 

How gloomy was I and distraught ! 

Yet, when I feel the years behind, 

However joyous I may be, 

Those ruddy cheeks I call to mind. 

And wish they still remained to me. 

Our friend having very soon found the 
hunting-poem among his well-arranged papers, 
' he congratulated himself on the careful callig- 
j raphy, as years ago he had written it down 
j in most elegant style, with Roman charadlers, 
j in large o6lavo. The precious letter-case, 
i being of considerable size, would contain the 
! poem quite conveniently, and not often has 
i an author seen himself so magnificently bound. 

| A few lines on the subject were absolutely 
j necessary ; but prose was scarcely admissible. 

I That Ovidian passage again occurred to him, 
and he thought he would best manage the 
matter by a poetical transcription, as he had 
on the other occasion by a prose one. It ran 
as follows : 


varied pleasures of a theatrical life. 

And it really did the major a great deal | 
of good to be again his own master. The 
sensible man needs only to keep himself under 
control, and he is happy. He could again 
freely indulge in his old exercise of riding, 
hunting, and of all pertaining thereto. The 
image of Hilaria in such solitary moments 
again came pleasantly forward, and he adapted 
himself to the condition of an engaged man — 
perhaps the most charming one that is allotted 
to us within the sphere of civilized life. 

During a pause in the business that left him 


Nec facias solum vestes spe Clare juvabat, 

Turn quoque, dum fierent : tantus decor adfuit arti f 

Translation. 

I watch’d it when in hands well skill’d — 
(How I recall that season sweet') — 

It grew r and grew , until fulfill’d 
In splendor never so complete , 

And, true enough, ’t is now my own, 

Yet, to myself alone I tell, 

I wish it still were not quite done — 

I loved its making all too well ! 

* Horace, Od. iv. io. 

f Ovid, Metam. iv. 17, 18. See above, p. 101. 
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With this transposition our friend did not 
long remain satisfied; he regretted the con* 
version of the beautifully inflected verb fierent 
into a sorry abstract substantive, and he was 
vexed that, in spite of all reflexion, he was 
unable to mend the passage. Now all at 
once his partiality for the ancient languages 
awoke again, and the splendor of the German 
Parnassus, the heights of which, however, he 
was privately striving to ascend, seemed to 
grow dim before him. 

But at last, finding that this pleasant com* 
pliment, apart from the original text, was 
good enough, and venturing to believe that a 
lady would accept it quite m good part, there 
arose a second source of misgiving, namely, 
that if one cannot be galant in verse without 
seeming to be in love, he would in that case, 
as a father-in-law about to be, be playing a 
strange part. The worst, however, occurred to 
him last. The Ovidian verses were uttered by 
Arachne, a lady spinner no less clever than 
beautiful and attractive. Now, if she through 
the envy of Minerva was turned into a spider, 
then it would be dangerous to compare even 
remotely a beautiful woman with a spider, and 
see her hovering at the centre of an outspread 
net. Among all the witty company which 
surrounded our lady, could one imagine any 
scholar who would have blundered into a 
comparison of this kind ? How our friend 
extricated himself from such a dilemma has 
remained unknown to us, and we must num- 
ber this case among those over which the 
muses slyly make bold to throw a veil. 
Enough, the hunting-poem itself was des- 
patched ; but about this we have to add a few 
words. 

The reader of it is supposed to revel in a 
determined love of sport, and of everything 
that contributes to it; delightful is the succes- 
sion of the seasons, which in different ways 
occasion and promote it. The peculiarities 
of all the creatures that are pursued and that 
one seeks to kill, the different charaClers of 
the sportsmen who devote themselves to this 
pleasure, to this toil, the accidents that favor 
or hinder it — all, especially whatever related 
to the winged tribe, was set forth in the best 
of moods, and treated with great originality. 
From the breeding of the grouse to the second 
flight of the woodcock, and from that to the 
building of the crow, nothing was neglected ; 
all was well observed, clearly conceived, pas- 
sionately pursued, and was lightly, playfully, 
and often ironically set forth. 
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The elegiac strain, however, sounded 
throughout the whole; it was treated rather 
as a farewell to these pleasures of life, 
whereby it indeed gained a pathetic touch as 
of a merry life spent, and had a very bene- 
ficial effect, but yet in the end, as in the case 
of those mottoes above cited, allowed a cer- 
tain emptiness after enjoyment to be felt. 
Whether it was due to turning over these 
papers, or to a momentary indisposition, the 
major did not feel in a happy mood. At the 
diverging point at which he found himself, he 
seemed all at once to feel keenly that the 
years at first bring us one pleasant gift after 
the other, and then by degrees withdraw them 
again. A holiday put off, a summer gone 
without enjoyment, want of continual, habitual 
exercise — all caused him to feel certain bodily 
ailments, which he took for real evils, and 
showed more impatience thereat than there 
might seem occasion for. 

The various members of the family had now 
been for several months without any special 
news of one another; the major was busy in 
the capital finally negotiating certain grants 
and confirmations appertaining to his affairs ; 
the baroness and Hilaria bestowed their ener- 
gies upon securing the gayest and richest 
outfit; the son, passionately devoting himself 
to his fair one, seemed to forget everything in 
that. The winter had set in, and enveloped 
all rural habitations m dismal rain-storms and 
premature gloom. 

Anyone who at this time might have lost 
his way on a dark November night in the 
neighborhood of the noble castle, and seen 
by the feeble light of the half-veiled moon 
cornfields, meadows, clumps of trees, hills 
and underwood lying gloomily before him, 
and then all at once at a sharp turning round 
a corner have beheld in front of him the 
whole range of windows of an extensive edi- 
fice lit up, might well have thought that he 
had there fallen in with a company in festive 
array. Yet how would he have been as- 
tonished, when ushered up the illuminated 
staircase by a few servants, to see only three 
women — the baroness, Hilaria, and the ladies’ - 
maid, in the lighted apartments within those 
bright walls, among hospitable domestic sur- 
roundings, thoroughly warm and comfortable. 

Yet, since we suppose that we are surprising 
the baroness in a festive array, it is necessary 
to observe, that this splendid illumination is 
in this case not to be regarded as anything 
extraordinary, but that it is one of the pecu- 




liarities that the lady had brought with her 
from her earlier life. As the daughter of a 
lady-in-waiting, educated at court, she was 
wont to prefer the winter to all other seasons, 
and to make the display of a grand illumi- 
nation the chief element of all her enjoy- 
ments. In fkCb there was no stint of wax 
candles, but one of her oldest servants had 
such a great delight in artificial illumination, 
that it was not easy for a new kind of lamp to 
be invented without his taking pains to intro- 
duce it into the castle, whereby surely enough 
the illumination gained considerably, but it 
also occasionally happened that here and 
there partial darkness was the result. 

By her marriage with a distinguished land- 
owner and eminent cultivator, the baroness, 
from affe&ion and on due consideration, had 
changed her condition of a lady at court, and 
her sensible husband, when at first a country 
life failed to suit her, had, with the consent 
of his neighbors, nay, even at the injunction 
of the government, so much improved the 
roads for many miles round, that the inter- 
communication of the neighborhood had 
never been found anywhere in such a good 
condition ; yet in this laudable improvement 
the principal objeCi had really been that the 
lady, especially in favorable weather, might 
be able to drive everywhere ; but in winter, 
on the other hand, she might remain at home 
with him, whilst he managed, by means of 
artificial light, to make night like day. After 
her husband's death, her passionate solicitude 
for her daughter afforded her sufficient occu- 
pation, her brother's frequent visits gratified 
her affe&ion, and the habitual brightness of 
her surroundings gave a degree of comfort 
which had all the appearance of real content- 
ment. 

To-day, however, this illumination was alto- 
gether in place, for in one of the rooms we 
see displayed a kind of Christmas-show, at- 
tractive and resplendent to the sight. The 
cunning ladies' -maid had prevailed on the 
butler to increase the illumination, and at the 
same time had collected and spread out all 
that had been prepared beforehand for Hila- 
ry's marriage outfit — in point of faCt with 
the sly purpose rather of bringing under dis- 
cussion what was still wanting, than of show- 
ing off what had already been provided. All 
the needful things were there, made, moreover, 
of the finest material, and with the most ele- 
gant handiwork ; neither was there any lack 
of fancy articles; and yet Ananetta was clever 


enough still to make a gap visible everywhere, 
where one could just as easily have found the 
most beautiful continuity. Whilst all sorts 
of under-clothing, handsomely set out, daz- 
zled the eyes, linen, muslin, and all delicate 
fabrics of the kind, whatever their names 
might be, casting light enough around, yet all 
the colored silk-stuffs were missing, for the 
purchase of those had been wisely deferred, 
because, considering the very changeable fash- 
ions, it was intended to add whatever was 
most recent as a climax and conclusion. 

After this most merry inspection, they be- 
took themselves again to their customary but 
vaned evening entertainment. The baroness, 
who knew well what makes a young ladv en- 
dowed with a pleasant exterior attractive also 
from within, and her presence desirable where- 
soever fate might lead her, had managed to 
introduce into these rural surroundings so 
many varied and instructive means of amuse- 
ment, that Hilaria, young as she was, seemed 
at home everywhere, was not at a loss in any 
| conversation, and yet showed herself withal 
j quite on a level with her years. To show step 
i by step how this had been possible, would be 
! too long a task ; enough to say, this evening 
j also was a sample of the kind of life they had 
hitherto led Intellectual reading, a graceful 
piano recital, pretty songs, went on for some 
| hours, pleasantly and in due order as hereto- 
! fore, and yet not without a certain significance; 

| they had in mind a third person, a beloved 
j and honored man, to welcome whom in the 
j heartiest manner they were practising this and 
! much besides. It was a bridal feeling that 
j animated Hilaria, and not her alone, with the 
sweetest sensations ; the mother, with delicate 
sentiment, felt an unalloyed sympathy therein, 
and even Ananetta, in general only scheming 
and busy, was fain to abandon herself to cer- 
tain distant hopes, which pi&ured to her fancy 
an absent friend as returning and present. In 
this manner the feelings of all three women, 
each of them amiable in her own way, were 
in harmony with the surrounding brightness, 
with the cheering warmth, and with the most 
comfortable circumstances. 


CHAPTER V. 

A violent knocking and shouting at the 
outermost gate — an interchange of threatening 
and peremptory voices — lamp and torch-light 
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in the courtyard — interrupted the gentle sing- 
ing. Yet the noise had subsided before they 
had learned the cause of it, but quiet there 
was not : on the staircase the trample and 
quick discussing of men ascending. The 
door sprang open without any announcement ; 
the ladies were terrified. Flavio rushed in in 
the most forlorn condition, with disordered 
head, on which the hair was partly ruffled up 
and partly hanging down drenched with rain ; 
with tattered clothes, like one who has been 
rushing through thorns and bushes, dreadfully 
soiled, as if he had been wading through a 
mire and marsh. 

“My father !” he exclaimed, “Where is my 
father?” 

The ladies were out of their wits; the old 
huntsman, his earliest servant and favorite 
attendant, entering along with him, called out 
to him, “Your father is not here; calm your- 
self; here is your aunt, here is your cousin, 
see here !” 

“Not here! then let me go away and find 
him. He alone shall hear it, and then I will 
die ! Let me get away from the lamps, from 
the light of day. It dazzles me, it annihi- 
lates me.” 

The house physician came in, seized his 
hand cautiously, feeling his pulse ; several 
servants were standing anxiously around. 

“What am I doing on these carpets? I am 
spoiling them, I am ruining them ; my wretch- 
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edness drips down upon them, my abjedl 
destiny defiles them ! ” 

He rushed towards the door; they took 
| advantage of this effort to lead him away, 
and take him to the distant guest-chamber 
that his father usually occupied. Mother and 
daughter stood aghast ; they had seen an 
Orestes chased by furies, not ennobled by 
art, but in a horrible repugnant reality, which 
in contrast with the comfort of a splendid 
dwelling in the brightest glow of waxen lights 
seemed only the more fearful . Terror-stricken , 
the women looked at one another, and each 
believed that she saw in the eyes of the other 
the pi&ure of horror that had impressed itself 
so deeply on her own. 

Only half herself, the baroness sent one 
servant after another to get information. It 
was some consolation to hear that he was 
being undressed, dried, and taken care of; 
that half consciously, half unwittingly, he 
allowed all this to be done. On repeating 
their inquiries, they were counselled to have 
patience. 

At last the anxious ladies were informed 
that he had been bled, and in other respe&s 
every possible soothing remedy employed ; he 
had been brought to a quiet condition, and 
sleep was hoped for. 

Midnight arrived; the baroness asked to 
see him if he was asleep ; the physician op- 
posed — the physician yielded ; Hilaria pressed 




iii with her mother. The room was dimly 
lighted, only one candle glistened behind the 
green screen, there was little to be seen, noth- 
ing to be heard ; the mother approached the 
bed, Hilaria with eager longing seized the 
candle and threw the light upon the sleeper. 
There he lay, turned away from them, but a 
very well-formed ear, a rounded cheek, now 
somewhat pale, peeped forth most gracefully 
among the locks that by this time curled 
again ; a hand lying quietly, with its long, 
delicate, yet strong fingers, attracted the wan- 
dering glance. Hilaria, breathing gently, 
thought that she even perceived his gentle 
breathing ; she brought the light nearer, like 
Psyche, at the risk of disturbing this most 
wholesome rest. The physician took the 
candle away and lighted the ladies to their 
rooms. 

How these kind persons, so worthy of all 
sympathy, spent the hours of night, has 
remained a secret from us; but early the 
next morning they both showed themselves 
very impatient. There was no end to their 


questioning, to their desire to see the patient, 
proffered diffidently yet urgently; only to- 
wards midday the physician allowed a short 
visit. 

The baroness stepped forward; Flavio ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Pardon, dearest aunt; only a little patience, 
perhaps not for long.” 

Hilaria came forward ; to her. too, he gave 
his right hand. “Welcome, dear sister.” 

This went through her heart : he did not 
leave hold; they looked at one another, the 
most beauteous pair, a contrast in the finest 
sense. The youth’s black, flashing eyes har- 
monized with the dark tangled locks ; she, on 
the other hand, stood, to all appearance divine 
in peace, and yet with the agitating past was 
now associated the present full of foreboding. 
That name, shier ! — her inmost heart was 
stirred. 

The baroness spoke : 4 ‘ How are you, dear 
nephew?” 

“Pretty well, but they treat me badly.” 

“How so?” 
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“They have bled me; it is cruel; they 
have carried it away, it was audacious; it does 
not belong to me, it is all — all hers.” 

With these words his face seemed to change, 
but with hot tears he hid his face in the pillow. 

Hilaria* s countenance betrayed to her mother 
a terrible expression ; it was as if the dear 
child saw the gates of hell open before her, 
and for the first time looked on a monster, 
and forever. Swiftly, passionately, she hurried 
through the saloon, threw herself in the last 
chamber upon the sofa ; her mother followed, 
and asked what, alas ! she already perceived. 

Hilaria, looking up in a strange way, cried, 
4 * The blood, the blood ! it all belongs to her 
— all to her, and she is not worthy of it. 
Unhappy man ! poor man ! M 

With these words, the bitterest storm of 
tears relieved the agonized heart. 

Who is there that would undertake to reveal 
the situation that was developing itself from 
the foregoing scene — to bring to light the in- 
ward mischief for the women growing from 
this first meeting ? To the patient, too, it was 
in the highest degree hurtful ; so at least 
affirmed the physician, who came, it is true, 
often enough to impart news and to give 
consolation, but who felt himself in duty 
bound to forbid all further visiting. In this 
also he found a willing obedience; the daugh- 
ter did not venture to ask what her mother 
would not have allowed, and so the order of 
the sensible gentleman was obeyed. But, on 
the other hand, he brought the welcome tidings 
that Flavio had asked for writing materials, 
and written down something, but had forthwith 
hidden it close by him in the bed. Curiosity 
was now added to their remaining restlessness 
and impatience; those were painful hours. 
After some time, however, he brought a scrap, 
written in a fine free hand, although hastily ; 
it contained the following lines : 

A marvel comes poor Man into the world, 

In marvels lost Man to and fro is hurl’d. 

With steps uncertain, hard it is to tell 
To what dark gate he wends his pathless way ; 

For in heaven’s living light and midmost ray 
I see, I feel but night, and death, and hell. 

So here once again could the noble art of 
poetry display its healing power. Intimately 
associated with music, she heals all sorrows 
of the soul from its very depths, whilst power- 
fully arousing, evoking, and putting them to 
flight with liberating pangs. The physician 
had convinced himself that the youth would 


soon be well ; sound in body, he would soon 
feel cheerful again, if the passion weighing 
upon his mind could be removed or mitigated. 
Hilaria meditated upon a reply ; she sat down 
to the piano, and tried to accompany the lines 
of the patient with a melody. She did not 
succeed ; nothing in her soul responded to 
such deep grief; yet, at this attempt, rhythm 
and rhyme accommodated themselves to such 
a degree to her ideas, that she responded to 
the poem with soothing cheerfulness, and 
taking her time, composed and worked up 
the following strophe: 

Though still in very depths of woe and pain, 

Thou ’rt destined for the joys of youth again. 

Arise and man thyself for health’s quick pace ! 

To friendship’s clear and heavenly light be led; 
Midst good and true ones find a resting-place — 

So may life’s joyous dew be o’er thee shed! 

The medical friend of the family took 
charge of the missive ; it succeeded, the 
youth already replied in a moderate tone ; 
Hilaria continued soothingly, and thus, little 
by little, they seemed to gain daylight and 
open ground once more, and perhaps we may 
be allowed, when occasion serves, to describe 
the whole course of this pleasing treatment. 
Enough, some time was spent most pleasantly 
in this sort of occupation ; a quiet interview 
was being arranged beforehand, and the phy- 
sician no longer thought it necessary to 
defer it. 

In the meantime the baroness had busied 
herself in sorting and arranging old papers, 
and this occupation, which so completely 
accorded with present circumstances, aCted 
wonderfully upon her excited spirit. She 
passed in review many years of her own life ; 
deep, threatening sorrows had gone by, the 
reconsideration of which strengthened her 
courage for the present moment ; particularly 
was she moved by the recollection of her 
beautiful friendship with Makaria, and indeed 
under trying circumstances. The excellence 
of that unique woman was again brought to 
her mind, and she at once formed the resolu- 
tion of applying to her on this occasion also;* 
for to whom else could she express her present 
feelings, to whom else candidly avow her fears 
and hopes? 

But in the midst of her researches she found 
amongst other things her brother^ miniature 
portrait, and was forced with a smile to sigh 
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at its likeness to the son. Hilaria surprised 
her at this moment, possessed herself of the 
portrait, and she too was strangely struck with 
the resemblance. 

Some time passed thus ; at last, with the 
assent of the physician, and attended by him, 
Flavio, after having been announced, came 
in to breakfast. The women had been afraid 
of this first appearance ; but as it very often 
happens in important, nay, in terrible mo- 
ments, that something amusing, or even ridic- 


across the shoulders. Both differences of 
proportion gave a comical appearance to this 
disguise ; yet, with these trifles, the}' escaped 
the momentary difficulty. To Hilana, how- 
ever, the likeness between the juvenile effigy 
of the father and the fresh living presence 
of the son remained discomforting — nay, 
oppressive. 

But now we might well have wished to see 
the next interval of time circumstantially 
described by a woman’s delicate hand, since 



ulous, will take place, so it happened here. 
The son came in dressed completely in his 
father’s clothes; for nothing of his own suit 
was wearable ; they had availed themselves of 
the major’s country and home wardrobe, 
which he had left in his sister’s keeping in 
readiness for shooting or house wear. The 
baroness laughed,and recovered herself; Hila- 
ria was startled, she knew not why; at all 
events she turned her face away, and at this 
moment would give the youth neither a cor- 
dial word nor a phrase of greeting. However, 
in order to help the whole party out of their 
embarrassment, the doctor began a comparison 
of the two figures. The father was somewhat 
taller, he said, and for that reason the coat 
was a little too long; the son was slightly 
broader, and the coat therefore was too tight 


| in our own style and manner we venture to 
I occupy ourselves only with the general. For 
' here the discourse must again be of the influ- 
; ence of poetic art. 

| Our Flavio must be credited wuth a certain 
j amount of talent; but it needed only too 
i much a passionate, sensual impulse, if it was 
to have any striking success ; and it was on 
j that account that almost all the poems dedi- 
| cated to that irresistible woman seemed in 
| the highest degree impressive and praise- 
| worthy, and now, when read aloud with en- 
I thusiastic delivery in the presence of a most 
amiable beauty, must needs produce no little 
effect. 

A young lady, who sees that another is 
loved passionately, willingly accommodates 
herself to the role of a confidante ; she nour- 
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ishes a secret, scarcely conscious feeling, that 
it would certainly not be unpleasant to see 
herself gently elevated to the place of the 
adored one. The conversation also became 
more and more significant. Responsive poems, 
such as a lover likes to compose, because, 
though but diffidently, he can half-and-half 
reply to himself, as from his fair one, what he 
himself wishes, and what he could hardly ex- 
pe<5t to hear from her own beautiful lip. 
Such poems, too, were read alternately with 
Hilaria, and in fa<5t, as it could only be from 
the one manuscript, into which both had to 
look to strike in at the right time, and to this 
end both had to hold the little volume, it so 
came to pass that, sitting close together, little 
by little body and hand drew ever nearer, 
and at last, quite naturally, the contact was 
secretly maintained. 

But amidst these sweet relations, in spite of 
the charming delight which they caused, Flavio 
felt a painful anxiety, which he concealed but 
ill, and longing continually for his father’s 
arrival, made it evident that he had to confide 
the most important thing to him. This secret, 
meanwhile, it would not have been difficult 
to guess with a little refledlion. The charming 
woman, in a moment of excitement, provoked j 
by the youth’s importunities, may have per- 
emptorily dismissed the unhappy one, and 
have banished and destroyed the hope which 
he had hitherto obstinately cherished. We 
have not ventured to depidt the scene in 
which this may have passed, from fear that 
the fire of youth might fail us here. In short, 
he had been so beside himself, that he had 
left the garrison in haste without leave, and 
in order to find his father, he had attempted 
in despair to reach his aunt’s country house 
through night, storm, and rain, — where, too, 
we lately saw him arrive. On the return of 
sober reflection, the consequences of such a 
step occurred vividly to him, and, as his father 
still remained absent, and he would have to 
dispense with the only possible mediation, he 
was unable either to compose or help himself. 

How surprised and struck he therefore felt 
when a letter from his colonel was handed to 
him, the well-known seal of which he broke 
with hesitation and anxiety, but which, after 
the most friendly words, ended to the effeCt 
that the leave allowed him would be prolonged 
for another month. a 

Inexplicable as this favor seemed to him, 
still he felt freed thereby from a burden which 
began to weigh upon his mind almost more 


painfully than even his rejected love. He 
now thoroughly felt the happiness of being so 
well received by his amiable relations; he 
dared to rejoice in Hilaria’ s presence, and, 
after a short time, recovered all the agreeable 
social qualities which for a time had rendered 
him necessary to the beautiful widow herself 
as well as to her circle, and which had been 
overclouded only by his peremptory claim to 
her hand forever. 

In this frame of mind he could wait well 
enough for his father to come, and they were 
stimulated into an aCtive way of life by natu- 
ral events that intervened. The continuous 
rain, that up to this time had kept them to- 
gether in the castle, pouring down in torrents, 
had caused the rivers everywhere to rise one 
after the other; dams had burst, and the 
region below the castle lay like a smooth lake, 
out of which the villages, farms, and country 
houses, big and little, being situated upon 
hills, looked for all the world like so many 
islands. 

For such emergencies — rare enough, yet 
possible — people were prepared: the house- 
wife gave her orders, the servants carried them 
out. After the first universal rendering of 
assistance, bread was baked, oxen were slaugh- 
tered, fishing-boats rowed to and fro extending 
help and provisions in all directions. Every- 
thing was carried out pleasantly and well, 
what was kindly given was gladly and thank- 
fully received ; only at one place the distrib- 
uting officials of the commune were not 
trusted. Flavio undertook the duty, and 
with a well-laden boat rowed quickly and 
safely to the place. Transacting the simple 
business in a simple manner, he succeeded 
completely; moreover, rowing further, our 
youth discharged a commission which Hilaria 
had given him at parting. Just in the midst 
of these calamitous days the confinement of a 
woman, in whom the good child was especi- 
ally interested, had taken place. Flavio found 
the patient, and took back home the thanks 
of all, and hers in particular. Amidst all 
this there could be no lack of things to talk 
of. If not one had perished, yet there was 
much to tell of wonderful rescues, of strange, 
of amusing, nay, even of ludicrous occur- 
rences ; many trying circumstances were de- 
scribed in an interesting manner. In short, 
Hilaria felt all at once an irresistible desire to 
make an expedition too, to congratulate the 
sick woman, to distribute gifts, and to spend 
a few pleasant hours. 
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After a little opposition on the part of her 
good mother, Hilaria’s lively determination 
to try the adventure at last prevailed, and we 
willingly admit that in the course of these 
events, as they became known to us, we were 
to some degree concerned, lest some danger 
might be hovering here, such as shipwreck, 
capsizing of the boat, or mortal peril to the 
fair one, and, on the youth’s part, a bold 
rescue, drawing still tighter the loosely- 
knotted bond. But of all this there was no 
question ; the expedition went off successfully ; 
the invalid was visited and received a present; 
the doctor’s company was not without a good 
effeCt; and if here or there a little obstacle 
was met with, if the appearance of a critical 
moment seemed to alarm the rowers, it never- 
theless all ended in a sly joke to the effect 
that one said he had noticed in another an 
anxious air, increased embarrassment, or a 
timid gesture. In the meantime the mutual 
confidence had considerably increased; the 
habit of seeing each other, and of being to- 
gether under all conditions, had been strength- 
ened, and the dangerous situation — when 
relationship and inclination alternately assume 
a right to approach and take possession — 
became more and more critical. 

And yet they were to be gracefully enticed 
still further and further along this path of 
love. The sky cleared up, and, agreeably 
with the season, a hard frost set in; the 
waters froze before they could flow away. 
Then to the eyes of all the aspeCt of the 
world was all at once changed ; what had just 
been separated by the flood was now again 
connected by a hardened floor, and forthwith 
there appeared, as a desirable coadjutor, that 
beautiful art, which was invented m the far 
North, to glorify* the first speedy winter days, 
and to give new life to the frozen. The 
lumber-room was opened, each sought his 
own marked skates, anxious, even at some 
risk, to be the first to cross the pure smooth 
expanse. Among the household there were 
many who were practised to the highest de- 
gree of activity; for almost every year they 
had this enjoyment on the neighboring lakes 
and connecting canals; but this time it was 
on a far more extensive surface. 

Flavio only now felt thoroughly well, and 
Hilaria,jyho had had her uncle’s instruction 
from her earliest years, showed herself no less 
charming than energetic upon the newly-made 
floor. They sped about merrily, and yet 
more merrily, sometimes together, sometimes 


separately, sometimes apart, and sometimes 
hand-m-hand. Separation and avoidance, 
which in general weigh so heavily on the 
heart, became in this instance but small and 
laughable evils ; they fled each other only to 
meet again the next moment. 

Yet in the midst of this joy and gladness 
there moved also a world of necessity. Cer- 
tain places still remained only half provided 
for; swiftly now did the most necessary arti- 
cles speed to and fro upon bravely-drawn 
sledges, and, what was of still more advantage 
to the district, from many places that lay too 
far from the nearest high-road they could now 
quickly transport the products of farming and 
husbandry to the nearest depots of the towns 
and small boroughs, and from there bring 
back wares of all kinds. Thus, all at once, 
an ill-fated district, suffering the bitterest 
want, was once more rescued, once more cared 
for, connected as it was by a smooth surface 
open to the skilful and the bold. 

Neither did the young couple omit, in the 
midst of the ruling pastime, to call to mind 
many duties due to kindly associations. The 
new mother was visited and supplied with 
every necessary. Others, too, were visited; 
old people, about whose health they were 
anxious; clergymen, with whom they had 
laudably been accustomed to keep up an edi- 
fying intercourse, and whom in this present 
trial they found still more worthy of esteem ; 
small farmers, who in past times had settled 
down boldly enough in dangerous low-lying 
ground, but who this time being protected by 
well-built dams had remained unharmed, and 
after incessant alarms were doubly delighted 
with their escape. Every farm, every house, 
every family, nay, every single individual, had 
his story to tell ; he had become to himself, 
and often to others also, an important person- 
age; and so it happened that one narrator 
easily fell into the groove of another. Every 
one hurried in speaking, doing, coming and 
going, for there was always the danger that a 
sudden thaw might destroy the whole beauti- 
ful round of happy intercourse, threatening 
the householders, and cutting off the guests 
from their homes. 

If the day was thus occupied in swift move- 
ment, and in the keenest interest, the evening 
afforded also in quite another way the pleasant- 
est of hours; for skating has this advantage 
over all other bodily exercises, that in it ef- 
fort does not overheat, nor long continuance 
fatigue. The limbs all seem to become more 
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pliant, and every expenditure of strength to 
generate fresh strength, so at last a blissful, 
mobile state of rest comes over us, in which 
we are tempted to lull ourselves forever. 

And so to-day our young couple could not 
tear themselves away from the smooth floor; 
each turn towards the lighted castle, where a 
large company was already assembled, was 
suddenly counter-turned, and a retreat into 
the distance preferred; they did not like to 
keep apart, for fear of losing each other ; they 
held each others hand, to be sure of each 
being there. But sweetest of all seemed the 
motion when arms lay crosswise on shoulders, 
and dainty fingers played unconsciously in 
each other’s locks. 


reflection, leading far into the distance straight 
towards the heavenly globe itself. Then they 
looked up, and saw in the flickering reflection 
a man’s form gliding to and fro, who seemed 
to be following his shadow, and dark himself, 
but surrounded by light, to be striding to- 
wards them ; involuntarily they turned away ; 
to encounter anyone would be unpleasant. 
They avoided the figure, that continued to 
move hither and thither, and seemed not to 
be observed. They pursued their direCt path 
towards the castle ; yet all at once their quiet 
composure forsook them, for the figure more 
than once circled round the startled couple. 
By chance they had reached the side in shadow; 
the stranger, illuminated by the full splendor 



The full moon rose in the star-bespangled 
firmament, and completed the magic of the 
surroundings. They again saw each other 
distinctly, and mutually sought, as ever, for a 
response in the shaded eyes; but it seemed 
to be elsewhere. From the depths of their 
hearts a light seemed to beam forth, and 
betray what the mouth wisely forbore to 
utter ; they both felt themselves in a mood of 
quiet joy. 

All the high-growing willows and alders by 
the ditches, each lowly shrub on the heights 
and hills, had become distant; the stars 
glowed, the cold had increased — -they felt 
nothing of it, and glided along the moon’s 
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of the moon, made straight towards them; he 
stood close in front of them — it was impossible 
not to recognize the father. 

Hilaria, stopping short, in her surprise lost 
her balance and fell to the ground ; Flavio at 
the same time dropped on one knee, and 
caught her head up to his breast; she hid her 
face, she did not know what had happened to 
her. 

“I will fetch a sledge, there is one just 
passing below there ; here I shall look for you 
again, close by these three tall alders 1” 

So spoke the father, and was already far 
off. Hilaria gathered herself up against the 
youth. 







“Let us fly l” she exclaimed, “for this I 
cannot bear V* 

She sped hastily towards the other side of 
the castle, so that Flavio was only able to 
overtake her with an effort ; he spoke to her 
in the tenderest words. 

It is impossible to paint the inward state of 
the three confused wanderers in the moon- 
light, now benighted on the smooth surface. 
Enough, they arrived at the castle late, the 
young couple singly, not daring to touch or 
approach one another, the father with the 
empty sledge, which, eager to assist her, he 
had driven fruitlessly far and wide around. 
Music and dancing were already proceeding : 
Hilaria, under the pretext of painful results 
from a bad fall, hid herself in her room; 
Flavio willingly left the first dance and the 
arrangement to certain young fellows, who in 
his absence had already taken them into their 
hands; the major did not put in an appear- 
ance, and thought it strange, although he was 
not unexpected, to find his room as if in- 
habited; his own clothes, linen, and articles 
lying about, only not in such good order as 
he was accustomed to. The lady of the house 
discharged ail her duties with dignified re- 
straint, and how glad was she when, all the 
guests being properly provided for, she at last 
had leisure for an explanation with her brother. 
It was soon over; but it needed time for him 
to recover from his surprise, to comprehend 
what was so unexpected, to remove doubts, to 
overcome anxiety. A solution of the riddle, 
relief to the mind, was not to be thought of 
at once. 

Our readers are probably convinced, that 
from this point onward in relating our story, 
we must no longer proceed by depicting, but 
by narrating and reflecting, if we desire to 
penetrate the respective moods of the aCtors, 
upon which everything now depends, and 
render them present to our minds. 

We announce therefore, in the first place, 
that the major, since we lost sight of him, had 
been devoting his time continuously to the 
family business, but in this, in spite of the 
beautiful simplicity in which it lay before 
him, he still met with unexpected hindrances 
in many details. For, in general, it is not so 
easy to unTavei a confused condition of long 
standing, and to wind all the many tangled 
threads into one ball. As he had accordingly 
often to change his locality, m order to push 
on his business in different places and with 
different persons, his sister’s letters only 


reached him slowly and irregularly. He first 
heard of his son’s distraaed mental condition 
and his illness ; then he heard about a leave 
of absence, which he did not understand. 
That Hilaria’s affeaion was on the point of 
changing remained unknown to him, for how 
could his sister have informed him of that? 
Upon the news of the floods he hastened his 
journey, but only after the frost had set in 
did he arrive at the ice-fields, when he pro- 
cured skates, sent servants and horses by a 
side-road to the castle, and setting off at a 
rapid pace towards it, he arrived, in a night 
as clear as day, just as he saw the lighted win- 
dows in the distance, in time to behold a most 
joyless sight, and thus had fallen into the 
most unpleasant complication with himself. 

The transition from inner truth to outward 
reality is, in the contrast, always painful; and 
ought not love and constancy to have just the 
same privileges as parting and forsaking? 
And yet, when one person leaves another, an 
awful chasm is created in the soul, in which 
many a heart has before now perished. In- 
deed the illusion, so long as it lasts, has an 
unconquerable truth, and only manly, a6hve 
spirits become elevated and strengthened by 
the recognition of an error. A discovery of 
this kind raises them above themselves ; they 
stand elevated beyond themselves, and seeing 
the old road barred, look quickly round about 
for a new one, which they forthwith cheer- 
fully and bravely enter on. Innumerable are 
the difficulties m which a man in such mo- 
ments finds himself involved; innumerable 
also the remedies which an inventive nature is 
able to discover within its own powers, or, 
where these do not suffice, to indicate, in 
kindly mood, outside its own domain. 

Fortunately, however, the major, without 
any wish or endeavor of his own, was already 
half-consciously in his inmost heart prepared 
for an event of this kind. Since he had dis- 
pensed with his cosmetic valet, to abandon 
himself to his natural way of life, and had 
ceased to make any claims in the matter of 
appearance, he found himself, as it were, cur- 
tailed in respedl to physical enjoyment. He 
felt the inconvenience of a transition from a 
first lover to a tender father; and yet this 
latter part would continually press itself more 
and more upon him. Anxiety as to Hilaria’s 
fate and that of his own family was always 
foremost in his thoughts, whilst the feeling of 
love, of attachment, the desire of a still 
nearer presence, were only disclosed later. 
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And when he thought of Hilaria in his arms, 
it was her happiness that he cherished, that he 
longed to procure, rather than the bliss of 
possessing her. Nay, if he wished purely and 
simple to enjoy the thought of her, he had 
first to remember the divinely expressed af- 
fection, he had first to think of that moment 
in which she had so unexpectedly devoted 
herself to him. 

But now having, on the brightest of nights, 
seen before him a young couple in close con- 
junction, the most charming of beings swoon- 
ing in the arms of the youth, neither of them 
heeding his promise of returning with assist- 
ance, nor waiting for him at the place which 
he so precisely indicated, but vanishing in the 
darkness, whilst he himself was left in the 
most dismal state of mind: who could feel 
all this and not in his heart despair ? 

The family, so accustomed to harmony, and 
hoping for a still closer union, kept aloof 
from one another in dismay. Hilaria obstin- 
ately kept her room ; the major braced him- 
self to learn from his son the previous events. 
The misfortune had been occasioned by a 
feminine caprice on the part of the beautiful 
widow. In order not to surrender her 
hitherto passionate adorer Flavio to another 
amiable woman, who betrayed designs upon 
him, she bestows on him more obvious favor 
than is legitimate. Excited and encouraged 
by this, he passionately attempts to pursue his 
aim to an unreasonable extent, whence at first 
arises opposition and disagreement; and at 
last a decisive rupture irrevocably puts an end 
to the whole connection. 

To paternal indulgence nothing remains but 
to pity, and if possible to retrieve the errors 
of their children, when they have tragic con- 
sequences ; but if they pass off more smoothly 
than was to be hoped, to pardon and to for- 
get. After a little reflection and persuasion, 
then, Flavio set out for the newly-acquired 
possessions, to attend, instead of his father, 
to a number of matters, and there he was to 
remain until the expiration of his leave of 
absence, when he would again have to join 
his regiment, which in the meantime had been 
transferred to another garrison. 

To the major it was a business of several 
days to open all the letters and packets that 
had accumulated at his sister* s house during 
his long absence. Among the rest he found 
a letter from his cosmetical friend, the well- 
preserved adtor. He having been informed 
by the transferred valet about the major’s 
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situation, and his intention of marrying, sub- 
mitted to him, in the best of humors, the 
considerations that one ought to keep in sight 
in such undertakings; he treated the matter 
after his own fashion, and gave as his opinion 
that, for a man at a certain time of life, the 
surest cosmetic was to abstain from the fair 
sex, and to enjoy a laudable and convenient 
state of freedom. So the major, smiling, 
handed the note to his sister, jokingly, it is 
true, yet at the same time hinting seriously 
enough at the importance of its contents. 
Meanwhile, too, a poem had occurred to him 
on this occasion, the rhythmic expression of 
which does not immediately concern us, but 
of which the contents were marked by happy 
metaphors and elegant phraseology : 

“ The belated moon, still beaming chastely 
through the night, pales before the rising sun ; 
the love -dream of age vanishes in the presence 
of passionate youth ; the fir, that in the winter 
seems fresh and vigorous, in spring looks 
brown and discolored by the side of the 
bright-green shoots of the birch.*’ 

However, we do not wish to give any special 
recommendation here either to philosophy or 
poetry as the decisive helpmates to a final 
resolution ; for as a trifling circumstance may 
have the weightiest consequences, so also it 
often decides when wavering thoughts prevail, 
by inclining the balance to one side Or the 
other. The major, a short time before, had 
lost one of his front teeth, and he was afraid 
of losing the other. In his present frame of 
mind an obvious artificial reparation was not 
to be thought of, and, with this defedi, to woo 
a young sweetheart began to seem altogether 
humiliating to him, especially now when he 
found himself under the same roof with her. 
Earlier or later a circumstance of this kind 
would have had little effedt, but such an acci- 
dent happening just at this moment must 
needs be in the highest degree repugnant to 
any man accustomed to a sound state of 
health. He feels as if the keystone of his 
organic being were removed, and the rest of 
the arch were also threatening little by little 
to fall in by degrees. 

However this might be, the major very soon 
spoke prudently and sensibly to his sister 
about a situation that seemed so confused: 
they had both to confess that, in point of fadi, 
they had reached only by a roundabout way a 
goal quite near to that from which they had 
by accident, through external instigation- 
misled by the error of an inexperienced 
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child— unwittingly diverged ; they determined 
that nothing was more natural than to remain 
in this path, to bring about the union of the 
two children, and then to devote to them 
faithfully and constantly every paternal care 
that it was within their power to provide. 
Completely agreeing with her brother, the 
baroness went to Hiiaria in the room. She j 
was sitting at the piano, singing to an accom- 
paniment of her own, and immediately, with 
a cheerful glance and a bow, invited the visi- 
tor, who greeted her, to listen. It was a 
pleasant, soothing song, which expressed in 
the singer a mood that could not have been 
wished better. 

After she had finished she stood up, and 
before the elder lady, who was thinking, could 
begin her harangue, she began to speak: 

“ Dearest mother 1 it was well that we were so 
long silent about this most important affair; I 
thank you for not having up to this time 
touched this chord; but now perhaps it is 
time to come to an explanation, if it so 
pleases you. What do you think about the 
matter ?” 

The baroness, highly delighted at the quiet- 
ness and gentleness to which she found her 
daughter disposed, began at once a sensible 
retrospect of the past time, of her brother’s 
personal qualities and merits; she granted 
the impression, which the only man of worth 
— who had ever been so familiarly acquainted 
with a young girl — must necessarily make 
upon a free heart, and out of this feeling, in- 
stead of childlike reverence and confidence, 
could develop an inclination which manifested 
itself as love and passion. Hiiaria listened 
attentively, and by looks and gestures of as- 
sent testified her complete agreement. The 
mother passed on to the son, and the girl now 
cast down her long eyelashes; and although 
the speaker did not find such praiseworthy 
arguments in favor of the younger man as she 
had managed to bring forward for the father, 
yet she dwelt chiefly on the similarity of the 
two, on the advantage that youth gave him, 
who, if chosen as a fully espoused companion 
for life, doubtless promised in time, as was 
reasonable, to become a complete develop- 
ment of his father’s character. In this, too, 
Hiiaria seemed to think in the same way, al- 
though a somewhat more serious glance and an 
eye frequently downcast betrayed an emotion 
in this case very natural. Hereupon the con- 
versation turned on the external, happy, and 
in some measure controlling, circumstances. 


The effected reconciliation, the handsome 
profit accruing for the present, the prospeCts 
that enlarged themselves in many directions, 
all were truthfully presented to the mind’s 
eye, and finally she could not fail to hint how 
Hiiaria herself must remember that she had 
at an earlier time been betrothed, even if it 
j were only m fun, to her half-grown-up cousin. 
From all this her mother now drew the self- 
evident conclusion, that with her own and the 
uncle’s consent, the union of the young peo- 
ple might now take place without delay. 

Hiiaria, looking and speaking calmly, re- 
plied, that she could not allow this inference 
to pass forthwith, and brought forward, ad- 
mirably and gracefully, on the other side all 
that a delicate mind is sure to feel in com- 
mon with her, and which we do not undertake 
to express in words. 

Rational people, when they have devised 
any sensible plan as to how this or that em- 
barrassment may be overcome, how this or 
that end may be attained, and for this purpose 
have elucidated and arranged all imaginable 
arguments, will feel most disagreeably sur- 
prised when those who ought to co-operate 
towards their own happiness are found to be 
of an entirely different mind, and, from mo- 
tives lying deep in their hearts, oppose them- 
selves to that which is as commendable as it 
is necessary. They interchanged arguments 
without convincing one another : the rational 
would not penetrate the purely sentimental, 
and feeling would not accommodate itself to 
the useful, the necessary; the conversation 
grew warm, the sharp edge of reason smote 
the already wounded heart, which now no 
longer in moderation but passionately revealed 
its own condition, so that at last the mother 
herself withdrew dumbfoundered before the 
high-mindedness and dignity of the young 
girl, as she put forward, with energy and 
truth, the indecency, nay, the criminality, of 
such a union. 

One can imagine in what a state of con- 
fusion the baroness returned to her brother, 
and can probably sympathize, though, it may 
be, not completely, with what the major— 
who, flattered in his innermost soul by this 
decided refusal, stood before his sister satis- 
fied and yet hopeless — gained from this de- 
feat, and thus felt that he justified with his 
conscience a situation which had become to 
him a matter of the most delicate honor. 
For the moment, however, he concealed this 
state of mind from his sister, and hid his 
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painful satisfaction behind the remark, in this 
case perfectly natural, that one must not be in 
too much of a hurry, but that time must be 
left to the poor child to enter of her own free 
will upon the path which had now in a certain 
manner become a self-evident one. 

But we can yet scarcely encourage our 
readers to pass from these engrossing inner 
conditions to the external ones, upon which, 
however, so much now depended. Whilst 
the baroness allowed her daughter every 
opportunity of passing her time pleasantly 
with music and singing, with drawing and 
embroidery, and to read alone or amuse her- 
self and her mother by reading aloud, the 
major at the commencement of spring occu- 
pied himself in setting the family affairs in 
order; the son, who looked upon himself as 
in the future a rich landowner, and — he did 
not in the least doubt — as the happy husband 
of Hilaria, now began to feel a military aspira- 
tion for renown and rank, should the threatened 
war break out. And so they trusted that, set 
at rest for the moment, they could anticipate 
as a certainty that this riddle — which seemed 
only to be implicated in one single misgiving 
— would soon be cleared up and resolved. 

Unfortunately, however, in this seeming 
quietude no real satisfaction was to be found. 
The baroness waited day after day, but in 
vain, for a change in her daughter’s disposi- 
tion; who modestly indeed, and but seldom, 
yet still, on every decisive occasion, resolutely 
gave them to understand that she would abide 
as firmly by her conviction as only one can 
do who has been inwardly convinced of a 
truth, whether it is in harmony with the sur- 
rounding world or not. The major felt a 
conflict within himself; he should feel himself 
forever injured if Hilaria should really decide 
for his son ; yet should she decide in his own 
favor, he was equally convinced that he must 
decline her hand. 

Let us pity the good man, around whom all 
these cares and troubles were flitting continu- 
ously like a moving cloud, sometimes as a 
background against which arose all the realities 
and occupations of the busy day, and some- 
times drawing nearer, and overcasting all the 
present. Such a sort of wavering and reeling 
moved before his mind's eyes; and though 
daytime peremptorily summoned him to vig- 
orous and strenuous activity, it was in the 
night-watches that all these repugnant shapes, 
changing and changing again, danced round 
and round their dismal circle in his mind. 
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These ever-returning irrepressible phantoms 
brought him into a condition which we might 
almost call despair — since aCtion and creation, 
that otherwise afford the surest remedy in such 
circumstances, had here scarcely any miti- 
gating, much less any healing, effeCl. 

In this situation our friend received from 
an unknown hand a note, with an invitation 
to go to the post-office of a small neighboring 
town, where a traveller, passing through in 
haste, wished anxiously to speak to him. He, 
accustomed in his many business and social 
relations to such matters, acquiesced all the 
less reluctantly, inasmuch as the free, flowing 
handwriting seemed in some degree familiar. 
Quiet and collected, as was his wont, he betook 
himself to the indicated place, when, in the 
homely and almost rustic upper-room, the 
beautiful widow stepped towards him, prettier 
and more charming than he had left her. 
Whether it be that our imagination is not 
capable of retaining what is most excellent, 
or of realizing it again completely, or that a 
state of excitement had in reality given her a 
greater charm, it is enough to say, he aCtually 
required a double measure of self-control to 
hide his astonishment and confusion under 
the show of common politeness; he greeted 
her with restraint and embarrassed coldness. 

“Not thus, my dearest friend 1” she ex- 
claimed, “It is by no means for this that 
I have summoned you to a meeting between 
these whitewashed walls, amidst these most 
ignoble surroundings; a house so meanly 
appointed as this does not demand such a 
courtly style of address. I relieve my breast 
of a heavy burden when I say, when I admit, 
that I have caused a great deal of mischief in 
your house.* * 

The major faltered and stepped back. 

“I know all,** she continued, “we need 
no explanation ; you and Hilaria, Hilaria and 
Flavio, your kind sister — I pity all of you.** 

Speech seemed to fail her ; the most lovely 
eyelashes could not hold back the tears that 
gushed forth ; her cheeks reddened, she was 
more beautiful than ever. The worthy man 
stood before her in the utmost confusion ; he 
was penetrated by an unknown emotion. 

“Let us sit down,** said this most amiable 
creature, drying her eyes. “ Forgive me, pity 
me! You see how I am punished.* * She 
again held her embroidered kerchief to her 
eyes, and concealed how bitterly she wept. 

“But, explain, gracious madam! ” he said 
with haste. 





“No more of gracious ! ’ ’ she replied, with 
a heavenly snide; “call me your friend— yon 
have not a more faithful one; and so, my 
friend, I know all— I know exa&iy the posi- 
tion of the whole family, I am aware of the 
inclinations and sorrows of them all/* 

“Who could have informed you to this 
extent ? ’ ’ 

“Personal confessions. This hand cannot 
be strange to you.” She showed him several 
unfolded letters. 

“ My sister’s hand i Letters, several, and, 
to judge by the careless writing, confidential 
ones ! Have you ever had any relations with 
her?” 

“ Not dire&ly ; but indirectly, for some 
time. Look here at the address. To . . . 

“Another riddle! To Makaria, the most 
discreet of women 

“ But on that account, too, the confidante, 
the confessor of all oppressed souls, of all who 
have lost themselves, who wish to find them- 
selves again, and do not know where.” 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, “that such 
a remedy has been found. It would not have 
befitted me to beg her intercession: I bless 
my sister for having done it ; for I too know 
of instances in which this excellent woman, 
by holding up a moral magic mirror, has 
shown to some unfortunate or other his pure, 
fair inner being through the confused outward 
form, and, reconciling him first with himself, 
summoned him to a new existence.” 

“This benefit she also conferred on me,” 
replied the beauty. 

And at this moment our friend felt, and 
even if it was not quite clear to him, felt 
distinctly that from this remarkable person, 
otherwise wrapped up in her individual exclu- 
siveness, there shone forth a morally beautiful, 
sympathizing, and consoling personality. 

“I was not unhappy, but ill at ease,” she 
continued; “I no longer belonged properly 
to myself, and that, after all, is equivalent to 
not being happy. I no longer pleased myself ; 
pose myself as I would before the looking- 
glass, it always seemed to me as if I were 
dressing-up for a masquerade ; but since she 
held up the mirror before me, since I became 
aware how one can adorn one’s self from 
within, I am again well satisfied with my 
looks.” This she said between smiling and 
weeping, and was, it must be admitted, more 
than amiable. She seemed worthy of esteem, 
and worthy of a lasting, faithful attach- 
ment. 


“And now, my friend, let us be brief: here 
are the letters ; to read them, and read them 
again, to refleCt, to prepare yourself, you 
would need at all events an hour — longer if 
you wish ; then our respective positions can 
be determined with few words.” 

She left him, to walk up and down in the 
garden; he now unfolded a correspondence 
between the baroness and Makaria, the con- 
tents of which we indicate summarily. The 
former complained of the beautiful widow. 
It is evident how one woman looks on and 
severely judges another. In point of faCt the 
question is only about outward matters and 
about expressions, there is no reference to 
what is within. Then on Makaria’s part a 
milder judgment; the description of such a 
being from within outwards. The outward 
form appears as a result of contingencies hardly 
to be blamed, perhaps to be excused. Now 
the baroness describes the raving and madness 
of the son, the growing attachment of the 
young couple, tells of the arrival of the father, 
Hilaria’s determined non-compliance. Every- 
where Makaria’s replies are pure impartiality, 
derived from the well-founded conviCiion, 
that out of all this moral improvement must 
ensue. Finally, she despatches the whole cor- 
respondence to the beautiful woman, whose 
mind, fair as heaven, is now revealed, and 
begins to glorify her outward being. The 
whole concludes with a grateful reply to 
Makaria. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wilhelm to Lenardo. 

* ‘At last, dearest friend, I can say she is 
found, and, for your peace of mind, I may 
add, in a position in which nothing further 
remains to be wished for for her well-being. 
Let me speak in a general way: I am still 
writing from the place and spot where I have 
before my eyes everything of which I have to 
give an account. 

“ A domestic condition, grounded in piety, 
inspired and maintained by industry and 
order, not too narrow, not too wide, but in 
the happiest proportion to her capacities and 
powers. Around her is busy a circle of hand- 
workers, in the purest, most primitive sense; 
here reign limitation and far-reaching effedl, 
caution and moderation, innocence and ac- 
tivity. I have not often found myself in a 
pleasanter situation, over which a brighter 
prospect for the morrow and for the future 
impends. This, regarded as a whole, might 
well be sufficient to set every sympathizer at 
rest. 

“I may, therefore, in remembrance of all 
that has been discussed between us, most 
urgently beg that my friend will be satisfied 
with general description, and at all events fill 
it up in his thoughts; while, on the other 
hand, he renounces all further inquiry, and 
devotes himself as energetically as possible 
to the great business of life, into which by 
this time he will probably be perfectly initi- 
ated. 

u I send a duplicate of this letter to Her- 
silia, and the other to the Abb£,* who I pre- 
sume knows most certainly where you are to 
be found. To this tried friend, in matters 
secret or open always equally to be relied on, 
I write something further, which he will tell 
you; I beg you particularly, as far as I am 
myself concerned, to look upon me with sym- 
pathy, and further my undertaking with pious 
and true good-will/ 9 

Wilhelm to the AbbE. 

“ If 1 am not altogether mistaken, our most 
estimable Lenardo is at present in your midst, 
and I therefore send the duplicate of a letter, 
in order that it may be more certain to reach 
him. May this excellent young man, within 

* See * Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” several 
of the characters in which now reappear occasionally. 


your circle, be drawn into an uninterrupted, 
efficient activity, now that, as I hope, his 
inner being is tranquillized. 

“As to myself, after a protracted and 
aCtive self-effeCted test, I am now able to re- 
peat still more earnestly my request, proffered 
through Montan long ago ; the wish to com- 
plete my travel-years with more composure 
and steadiness becomes more and more ur- 
gent. In the confident hope that they would 
give heed to my representations, I have com- 
pletely prepared myself, and made my plans. 
After the completion of the business to the 
advantage of my worthy friend, I may prob- 
ably now be permitted to enter with fresh 
courage upon my further career, under the 
conditions already stated. As soon as I have 
completed one more pious pilgrimage, I in- 
tend to arrive at . At this place I hope 

to find your letters, and in accordance with 
my inward impulse to begin afresh.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

[In the earlier edition of the “ Wandeijahre ” (ch xii.) 
occurs a letter, which is necessary for the due under- 
standing of what follows. In it Hersiha informs Wil- 
helm that the beautiful widow and Hilana — whose 
story, under the title of the Man of Fifty, she at the 
same time transmits to him — are at present travelling, 
and recommends him to seek them out. She con- 
tinues, “ To show you the way how this amiable pair 
may be met with on your wandering, I adopt a singular 
expedient You herewith receive a little clipping of a 
map : when you lay this in its place on the full map of 
the country, the magnetic needle painted here will point 
with its barb to the spot whither the Desirable are 
moving. . . . This arrow -shaft, on the little patch 

of map, Hilaria herself was at the pains to draw, and 
to decorate with such dainty plumage : the sharp point, 
however, was the fair widow's work. Have a care 
that it do not scratch, or perhaps pierce you. Our 
bargain is, that whenever you meet, be this where it 
may, you are forthwith to present the small shred of 
paper, and so be the sooner and more heartily admitted 
into trust.” 

In the next chapter (ch. xiii.) we read, “ The wand- 
erer now tried on a large map the little fragment which 
had been sent him; and stood surprised, amazed, 
affrighted, as he saw the needle pointing straight to 
Mignon’s native place, to the houses where she had 
lived. What his peculiar feelings were, we do not find 
declared ; but whoever can bring back to memory the 
end of the 4 Apprenticeship,’ will in his own heart and 
mind, without difficulty, call forth the like.” * — Ed.] 


* The above extra<5ls ^re from Carlyle’s excellent 
translation, to which the reader who wishes to compare 
the two editions of this work is referred. 
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After out friend had despatched the above 
letters, he went wandering on through many a 
neighboring mountain -range, farther and far- 
ther, until the glorious lowland opened out 
before him, where, ere the beginning of a new 
life, he purposed to bring so much to com- 
pletion. He here fell in unexpectedly with a 
young and lively travelling companion, who 
was destined to prove in many ways conducive 
to his aims and his enjoyment. He finds 
himself in the company of a painter, who, 
like many of the same sort in the real world, 
and many more who pervade and haunt novels 
and dramas, this time turned out to be an 
excellent artist. The two soon suit each 
other, and mutually confide their inclinations, 
aims and plans ; and it now comes out that 
the clever artist, who was skilled in exe- 
cuting water*color landscapes with finely-con- 
ceived, well-drawn, and well-finished fig- 
ures, was passionately interested in the fate, 
form, and character of Mignon. He had al- 
ready represented her often, and was now 
undertaking a journey to draw from nature 
the surroundings amidst which she had lived, 
and to represent here the amiable child in her 
happy and unhappy surroundings and moods, 
and thus to summon her image, which lives in 
all tender hearts, before the sense of sight as 
well. 

The friends soon arrived at the great lake.* 
Wilhelm endeavors to find out, one by one, 
the places which had been indicated to him. 
Splendid villas, extensive monasteries, ferries, 
creeks, capes, and landing-places were sought 
out, and the habitations of the bold and good- 
humored fishermen were no more negle6ted 
than the cheerful little towns built on the 
shore, and the castles on the neighboring 
hills. All this the artist is able to grasp and 
harmonize through light and color with the 
mental mood which their story in every case 
evoked, so that Wilhelm spent his days and 
hours in absorbing emotion. 

On several sheets Mignon was represented 
in the foreground as she loved and lived, 
whilst Wilhelm was able to assist the happy 
imagination of his friend by exa<5t descrip- 
tion, and to reduce the more general idea into 
the narrower limits of individuality. And 
thus one beheld the boy-girl presented in all 


* Lago Maggiore, with the Borromean Islands, as 
Goethe expressly declared to Eckermann. Jean Paul 
introduces Isola Bella with some success m his “Titan” 
without having seen it. — D. 
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manner of positions and meanings. She 
stood beneath the lofty portico of the splendid 
villa, thoughtfully contemplating the statues 
in the hall. Here she was rocking herself 
and splashing in the boat fastened to the 
bank, there she was climbing the mast, and 
showing herself a bold sailor. 

Yet one painting there was that excelled all 
the others, which the artist on his journey 
hither, before he met Wilhelm, had conceived 
with every chara&eristic lineament. In the 
midst of a rude mountain -tradt the graceful 
feigned-boy shines forth, surrounded by pre- 
cipitous rocks, besprinkled by waterfalls, 
amongst a troop of people difficult to des- 
cribe. Never, perhaps, has an overawing and 
rugged primeval mountain-chasm been repre- 
sented in a more charming or more impressive 
manner. The motley, gypsy-like company, 
rude and fantastic at the same time, strange 
and mean, too extravagant to inspire fear, too 
uncommon to awaken confidence. Strong 
pack-horses, now along winding-paths, now 
down steps hewn in the rock, slowly bring 
down a motley and miscellaneous assortment 
of baggage, among which a whole colledlion 
of instruments of noisy music, dangling and 
clattering about from time to time, molest the 
ear with discordant tones. In the midst of 
all this the amiable child, absorbed in herself, 
without disdain — unwilling, yet unresisting — 
taken, yet not forced away. Who would not 
have been pleased with so remarkable and 
complete a pi<5lure? The grim proximity of 
these rocky masses, the black chasms cutting 
through all, was powerfully characteristic, 
towering together, and threatening to pre- 
vent all exit, had not a bold bridge pointed 
to the possibility of effecting communication 
with the outer world. The artist, too, with a 
truly poetical sense of reality, had made dis- 
cernible a cave, that might have been taken 
for nature’s own fa6tory of mighty crystals, 
or the abode of a fabulous and terrible drag- 
on’s brood. 

Not without a holy shudder did the friends 
visit the palace of the marquis; the old man 
had not as yet returned from his journey ; but 
in this locality also — since they knew how to 
ingratiate themselves with the spiritual and 
civil authorities — they were received and 
treated kindly. Wilhelm, however, found 
the absence of the master of the house very 
agreeable ; for although he would have liked 
to see the worthy man again, and heartily 
greet him, still he felt afraid of his grateful 
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liberality, and indeed of any compulsory 
acknowledgment of that true and loving ser- 
vice for which he had already received the 
most delicate return. 

And thus in graceful skiffs the friends were 
drifted from shore to shore, crossing the lake 
in every direction. In this, the fairest season 
of the year, neither sunrise nor sunset escaped 
them, nor any of those thousand hues with 
which the heavenly light lavishly overspreads 
its firmament, and lake and earth therefrom, 
and only fully glorifies itself in its own re- 
flexion. 

A luxuriant vegetation, sown broadcast by 
nature, tended and fostered by art, surrounded 
them on every side. The first chestnut forests 
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had already bidden them welcome, and now 
they could not refrain from a melancholy smile, 
when, resting beneath cypresses, they beheld 
the laurel growing, the pomegranate redden- 
ing, oranges and lemons unfolding their buds, 
whilst fruit at the same time glowed forth from 
the dusky foliage. 

By the help of his cheerful companion there 
arose even a fresh delight for Wilhelm. Na- 
ture had not given our old acquaintance a 
painters eye. Susceptible to visible beauty 
only in human form, he suddenly found that, 
through a friend of like disposition, but 
framed for quite other enjoyments and ac- 
tivities, the world around was opened up to 
him. 









Wilhelm Meister's Travels . 



In verbal remarks on the changing glories 
of the country, but still more by a concen- 
trated imitation, his eyes were opened, and 
he was relieved from all the doubts that he 
had hitherto obstinately cherished. The rep- 
resentations of Italian landscapes had always 
seemed suspicious to him ; the sky seemed to 
him too blue/ the violet tints of enchanting 
distances surpassingly lovely, it might be, 
yet untrue; and the many shades of bright 
green too variegated; but now, from his in- 
most mind, he identified himself with his new 
friend, and, susceptible as he was, learned to 
look at the world with his eyes, and whilst 
nature disclosed the open secret of her beauty, 
he was fain to feel an unconquerable longing 
after art as her most worthy exponent. 

But quite unexpectedly his friend the 
painter showed himself to him from a dif- 
ferent side: he had many a time struck up a 
merry song, and thereby enlivened and sol- 
aced the quiet hours of their lake -voyages | 
far and wide; but now it happened that, in ; 
one of the palaces, he found a peculiar kind 
of stringed instrument, a lute, of small di- 
mensions, strong, of good tone, convenient 
and portable ; he was able to tune the instru- 
ment at once, and to handle it so happily and 
agreeably, and to amuse his hearers so well, 
that, like another Orpheus, he softened the 
otherwise severe and dry custodian of the 
castle, and compelled him in a kindly way to 
intrust the instrument to the singer for a 
time, on condition that he would faithfully re- 
turn the same before his departure, and also 
in the interval would come now and then 
on a Sunday or holiday and entertain the 
family. 

Lake and shore were now enlivened in quite 
a different way. Boats and skiffs would court 
their neighborhood, even freight and market- 
boats lingered near them, rows of people 
gathered on the shore. On landing, they 
saw themselves at once surrounded by a merry 
crowd; when they put off, everybody blessed 
them, contented, yet with a sense of longing. 

Now a third person, observing the friends, 
could easily have seen that the mission of 
both was in point of faCl at an end ; all the 
scenes and localities relating to Mignon had 
been drawn, some put in in light shade and 
color, and some faithfully copied in the hot 
hours of the day. To accomplish this, they 
had in a peculiar fashion been moving from 
place to place, for Wilhelm’s vow was often a 
hindrance to them; yet they occasionally 


managed to avoid it by the excuse that it 
only held good on land, and was not ap- 
plicable on the water. 

Wilhelm, too, felt himself that their real 
intention had been attained, but he could not 
deny to himself that the wish to see Hilaria 
and the beautiful widow had still to be satis- 
fied, if he was to leave this region with his 
mind at ease. His friend, to whom he had 
confided the story, was not less curious, and 
already congratulated himself in remembering 
a splendid position still vacant and unassigned 
in one of his drawings, which he proposed to 
fill up artistically with the forms of such 
charming persons. 

They now set out on expeditions here and 
there and everywhere, watching the points at 
which a stranger is accustomed to enter this 
paradise. They had acquainted their boat- 
men with their hope of seeing friends here, 
and it was no long time before they saw gli- 
ding towards them a finely ornamented state- 
boat, to which they gave chase, and did not 
refrain from ardently capturing at once. The 
ladies, somewhat astonished, recovered at 
once, when Wilhelm showed them the small 
piece of paper, and both without hesitation 
recognized the arrow that had been drawn by 
themselves on the top. The friends were 
soon confidently invited to mount into the 
ladies’ boat, which was quickly done. 

And now let anyone picture to himself the 
four as they sit opposite to one another, in 
the loveliest retreat, in a world of bliss, 
fanned by soft air-breath, rocked to and fro on 
shining waves. Let us fancy to ourselves the 
two ladies, as we have seen them but recently 
described ; the two men, with whom for weeks 
we have been leading a common life of 
travel : and we see them, after brief consider- 
ation, together in the most charming although 
most dangerous situation. For the three who 
already, willingly or unwillingly, have num- 
bered themselves amongst the Renunciants, 
we need not fear the worst ; the fourth, how- 
ever, might only too soon see himself received 
into that order. 

After they had several times crossed the 
lake, and pointed out the most interesting 
localities both of the shore and of the islands, 
the ladies were taken towards the place where 
they were to pass the night, and where an able 
guide, who had been engaged for this tour, 
managed to provide all desirable comforts. 
Under these circumstances, Wilhelm’s vow 
became a suitable albeit an inconvenient kind 



of master of the ceremonies; for at this very 
station the friends had recently spent three 
days, and exhausted everything noteworthy in 
the neighborhood. The artist, who was not 
hampered by any pledge, was about to beg 
permission to accompany the ladies on shore, 
but they declined it, for which reason they 
parted company at a little distance from the 
landing-place. 

Hardly had the minstrel sprung into his 
boat and put off hastily from the shore, when 
he seized his lute, and began charmingly to 
sing that strangely plaintive song that the 
Venetian gondoliers are wont to make resound 
from shore to lagoon, from lagoon to shore. 
Sufficiently practised in such exercise, in 
which on this occasion he succeeded with 
singular tenderness and expression, he propor- 
tionately strengthened his tone with the in- 
creasing distance, so that on the shore one 
fancied that the departing singer was heard 
continuously from the same distance. At last 
he laid down the lute, trusting to his voice 
alone, and had the pleasure of observing that 
the ladies, instead of withdrawing into the 
house, preferred to linger on the shore. He 
felt so inspired that he could not leave off, 
even when night and distance at last veiled 
the sight of every objedt; until at last his 
calmer friend made him observe, that even if 
darkness favored the sound, yet the boat had 
long passed the circle within which it could 
have any effedl. According to appointment, 
the next day they again met on the open lake. 
As they glided along they familiarized them- 
selves with the beautiful series of remarkably 
situated prospers sometimes to be seen in 
one row, sometimes hiding one another, 
which, doubling themselves, as it were, in the 
water, afford to the passers on the bank the 
most varied kind of pleasure. At the same 
time the artistic imitations allowed one to 
suspedt and suppose on the paper, what during 
the day’s voyage one had failed to see imme- 
diately. For all this the quiet Hilaria seemed 
to possess a ready and beautiful appreciation. 

But now towards noon the marvellous ap- 
peared again; the ladies landed alone, the 
men cruised in front of the harbor. The 
singer now attempted to adapt his delivery to 
such a degree of proximity, that some sort 
of happy effedt might be hoped for, not sim- 
ply from a tender and quickly modulated 
ordinary tone of longing, but from cheerful 
alluring importunity. Thus it happened that 
ofttimes one or other of those songs, for which 


we are indebted to the beloved persons of the 
Apprenticeship, would hover about the strings 
and lips; still, he restrained himself from a 
well-meant sense of forbearance, of which he 
| himself stood in need, and revelled rather in 
| foreign images and feelings, to the advantage 
of his performance, which thereby became all 
the more winning. The two friends, block- 
ading the port in this manner, would probably 
not have thought of eating or drinking, if 
their thoughtful lady-friends had not sent over 
a few dainty dishes, which, with a draught of 
choice wine that accompanied them, were 
relished to the utmost. 

Every separation, every limitation which 
obstructs our germinating passions, sharpens 
instead of subduing them; and this time too, 
it may be supposed, that the short absence 
only awakened a similar longing on both 
sides. At all events, the ladies in their daz- 
zlingly gay gondola were very soon seen to 
approach again. The term gondola, however, 
must not here be taken in its melancholy 
Venetian sense; here it denotes a joyous, con- 
venient, pleasant bark, that, had our small 
circle been doubled, would still have proved 
sufficiently capacious. 

In this peculiar way, between meeting and 
parting, separating and remaining together, 
several days were spent ; in the enjoyment of 
the most cheerful society, separation and re- 
nunciation hovered ever before the agitated 
soul. 

In the presence of the new friends the older 
ones were recalled to mind : if the new ones 
were missed, it must be confessed that they 
too had succeeded in establishing strong 
claims to remembrance. Only a self-pos- 
sessed, tried spirit like our beautiful widow 
could, at such a juncture, fully maintain her 
balance of mind. Hilaria’s heart was too 
deeply wounded for it to have been capable 
of receiving a fresh and pure impression ; 
but when the charm of a glorious country 
soothingly surrounds us, when the tenderness 
of sympathetic friends works upon us, then 
does something quite singular come over our 
mind and sense, which, as in a dream, recalls 
to us the past, the absent, and spirits away the 
present, as if it were but a phantom. And so, 
rocked alternately backwards and forwards, 
attracted and sundered, brought nearer to- 
gether and farther apart, they ebbed and 
flowed for several days. 

Without scrutinizing these relations more 
closely, the clever and experienced guide 
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thought that he observed some alteration in 
the hitherto restful demeanor of his heroines ; 
and when at last the whim- fostering condition 
of affairs was evident to him, he was able to 
remedy it in the pleasantest possible way. 
For just as the ladies were about to be taken 
back again to the spot where their meal would 
be made ready for them, they were encoun- 
tered by another gayly-decked vessel, which, 
coming alongside theirs, invitingly displayed 
a well-spread table, with all the luxuries of a 
festive meal. They could now outwait to- 
gether the lapse of several hours, and night 
only decreed the inevitable parting. 

Fortunately the two male friends on their 
earlier expeditions had, from a certain natural 
whim, neglected to visit the very island that 
was the most beautiful of all, and had not 
even now thought of showing their lady 
friends the treasures preserved there — which 
were by no means in the best condition — 
until the glorious world of beauty had been 
# completely exhausted. But at last a different 
light dawned upon them. The guide was 
taken into their confidence. He managed 
to expedite this excursion at once, and they 
looked forward to it as a most blissful one. 
Now might they hope and expeCt, after so 
many interrupted pleasures, to spend three 
whole heavenly days, brought together in one 
secluded domain. 

Here we must give special commendation 
to the guide: he was one of those a&ive, in- 
dustrious experts, who m conducing different 
parties of gentlefolk often traverse the same 
roads: perfectly well acquainted with all com- 
forts and discomforts, they know how to avail 
themselves of the former and how to avoid 
the latter, and without neglect of their own 
interests are capable of guiding their patrons 
through the country more cheaply and satis- 
factorily than would be the case if the latter 
depended on themselves. 

At the same time a lively company of fe- 
male attendants on the ladies came for the 
first time effectively and industriously to the 
front, so that the beautiful widow could now 
make it a condition that the two friends 
should remain as her guests, and content 
themselves with modest entertainment. In 
this matter, too, everything turned out most 
favorably; for their clever manager had on 
this occasion, as on others before, managed to 
make such a discreet use of their letters of re- 
commendation and credit, that, in the owner's 
absence, castle and garden, and kitchen no 


[ less, were open for use at their discretion, and 
! even some prospeCt of the cellar was left. 

| Everything fell together so harmoniously, that 
j from the first moment they must fain feel as 
much at home as the native lords of this 
paradise. 

The collective baggage of all our travellers 
was forthwith brought to the island-— a source 
of gieat comfort to the party — but the great- 
est advantage thereby attained was that, all 
the portfolios of our excellent artist being for 
the first time collected together, he had an 
opportunity of making present to the fair 
ladies in unbroken sequence the route that he 
had taken. They took up his work with de- 
light— not as amateurs and artists mutually 
eulogize each other; in this case an excellent 
man received the most sympathetic, the most 
] appreciative applause. But, that we may not 
: incur the suspicion of only wishing, in general 
i phrases, to palm off on credulous readers 
what we cannot lay before them, let us set 
down here the verdiCt of an expert, who 
several years later lingered admiringly over 
the works in question, as well as others of 
equal and similar merit. 

“He succeeds in representing the cheerful 
repose of calm lake -prospeCts, where habita- 
tions m friendly nearness, mirrored in the 
clear flood, appear as it were to bathe within 
it ; shores girt with green-clad hills, behind 
which mountains of forest and icy glacier- 
peaks rear themselves. The color-tone of 
such scenes is cheerful, joyously clear; the 
distances, as it were, diffused with mellowing 
vapor, which mounts in gray and enwrapping 
mist from torrents in chasm and valley, and 
indicates their winding courses. No less is 
the master's art to be praised in views from 
valleys lying nearer to the mountain heights, 
where luxuriously clothed hill-sides slope 
down, and fresh streams rush swiftly on at 
the foot of the rocks. 

“ He is exceedingly clever at indicating 
satisfactorily, in the wide-spreading trees of 
the foreground, the differing character of the 
various sorts, as much in the form of the 
whole as in the lay of the branches and the 
several portions of the leaves : not less in the 
1 fresh many-shaded foliage in which soft breezes 
! seem to fan with gentle breath, and the flicker- 
| ing lights to be moved thereby, 
j “In the middle distance the fresh green 
j tone fades gradually away, and mingles itself 
j in the pale violet of distant mountain heights 
} with the blue of the sky. But above all our 
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artist succeeds in representations of higher 
Alpine regions; the simple grandeur and re- 
pose of their chara&er, the pastures spread 
out on the slope of the mountains, clad with 
the freshest green, where dark solitary firs 
stand out from the turfy carpet, and foaming 
torrents hurl themselves from the lofty rocky 
walls. Whether he peoples the pastures with 
grazing kine, or the narrow mountain -path 
that winds around the rocks with laden bag- 
gage-horses and mules, he indicates all with 
equal truth and talent; always introduced in 
the proper place and in not too great a num- 
ber, they heighten and enliven these pictures, 
without destroying or even lessening their 
peaceful loneliness. The execution bears wit- 
ness to the boldness of a master-hand — easy, 
with a few confident strokes, and yet com- 
plete. Later he was accustomed to employ 
brilliant English permanent colors on paper, . 
consequently these pictures are especially 
bright in color, cheerful, but at the same time 
strong and solid. 

“ His pictures of deep rocky ravines, where, 
all around, naught but dead stone confronts 
us, and the wild torrent, boldly o’er-spanned 
by bridges, hurls itself into the chasm, do 
not, it is true, please us like the preceding, 
yet their truthfulness takes hold upon us ; we 
marvel at the grand effeCt of the whole, 
brought out at the least expenditure, by a 
few significant touches, and masses of local 
color. 

“He knows how to represent no less char- 
acteristically the high mountain districts, 
where neither tree nor shrub is any longer 
found, but only sunny patches, covered with 
tender grass, between rocky crags and snow- 
covered summits. But beautifully in their 
hazy green, and invitingly as he has colored 
these spots, yet he has rightly omitted to peo- 
ple them with pasturing flocks, for such traCts 
afford only fodder to the chamois and a 
dangerous booty to the wild-haymen, M 

We shall not go beyond the objeCt of bring- 
ing the condition of such wild districts as 
near to our readers as possible if we briefly 
explain the expression, “ wild-haymen, M of 
which we have just made use. By it are indi- 
cated the poorer dwellers in the uplands, who 
make it their business to make hay upon the 
grassy slopes which are utterly inaccessible to 
cattle. For this purpose they climb, with 
clamps on their feet, the steepest and most 
perilous cliffs, or, when it is necessary, let 
themselves down with ropes from rocky heights 


to the grassy plots described. When they 
have cut the grass, and it is dried into hay, 
they cast it from the mountain heights into 
the deep valley below, where it is again col- 
lected and sold to the owners of cattle, who 
willingly buy it on account of its excellent 
quality. 

These pictures, which must indeed have 
pleased and attracted everyone, were regarded 
by Hilaria especially with great attention. 
Her remarks showed that she was herself no 
stranger to this pursuit; and from the artist 
least of all did this remain concealed, for by 
no one had he seen himself better appreciated 
than by this most charming of all people. 
Her elder friend, therefore, was no longer 
silent, but blamed Hilaria for hesitating now 
as always to come forward with her own ac- 
complishment. It was not a question now of 
being praised or blamed, but of learning; a 
more favorable opportunity would perhaps 
never be found again. 

Now, for the first time, when she was com- 
pelled to produce her sketches, it became 
manifest what talent lay hidden behind this 
quiet, most attractive personality. Her capa- 
city was inborn, fostered by diligent practice. 
She possessed a true eye, and a delicate hand, 
such as fits women in their ordinary orna- 
mental and fancy-work for higher kinds of 
art. A certain unsteadiness in the strokes 
was indeed noticeable, and consequently a 
not sufficiently- marked character in the sub- 
jects ; but one was quite enough surprised at 
the great industry shown in the execution, al- 
though the whole was not grasped in the most 
advantageous manner, nor quite artistically 
composed. It seemed as if she were afraid 
of desecrating the subject, unless she kept 
quite faithfully to it; consequently she is 
strained, and loses herself in detail. 

Now, however, by the help of the great un- 
fettered talent, the bold hand of the artist, 
she feels herself aroused, and whatever per- 
ception and taste was truly slumbering within 
her awakened. She perceives that she has 
only to take courage, and follow earnestly and 
literally certain axioms which the artist had 
commended to her, at the same time urging 
them thoroughly and in a kindly manner. 
Sureness of stroke is acquired ; she gradually 
pays less attention to the parts than to the 
whole, and thus the fairest capacity develops 
unwittingly into ability ; as a rosebud which 
in the evening we heedlessly pass by, on the 
morrow bursts forth with the sunrise before 
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our e yes, so that we imagine that we can see 
with our very eyes the living tremulousness 
that the glorious apparition gives forth to- 
wards the light. 

Such aesthetic cultivation, too, did not rest 
without moral result ; for a perception of the 
deepest gratitude towards anyone to whom 


i the inexpressible i She felt herself surprised 
with new youth, and could not withhold a 
special kindliness from the man to whom she 
owed this happiness. 

So they were sitting by one another: it 
would have been difficult to say whether he 
were the quicker in imparting artistic gains or 



we are indebted for any decided instruction 
mate a magical impression on a pure soul. 
On this occasion it was the first joyous feeling 
that had arisen in Hilaria’s heart for a con- 
siderable time. To see the glorious world be- 
fore her the first time for so many days, and 
now to feel the gift of more perfectly repre- 
senting it suddenly acquired ! What delight 
to approach in lines and colors more near to 


she in grasping and exercising them. The 
happiest rivalry, such as is seldom kindled be- 
tween scholar and master, arose. Many a 
time the friend seemed to wish to modify her 
drawing with some decisive stroke, but she, 
gently declining, hastened to do at once what 
he wanted or what was necessary, and always 
in such a way as to astonish him. 

The lovely widow in the meanwhile was 
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walking with Wilhelm beneath cypresses and 
pines along terraces trellised now with vines, 
now with orange-trees, and at length could 
not refrain from satisfying the gently expressed 
wish of her new friend. She was fain to de- 
clare to him the wonderful straits through 
which two friends, severed from former ties, 
and closely drawn towards each other, had 
been sent out into the world. 

Wilhelm, who was not wanting in the gift 
of taking accurate note of things, afterwards 
wrote out the melancholy story, and we pur- 
pose presently to impart it to our readers as 
he compiled it, and sent it to Natalia through 
Hersilia. 

The last evening was now come, and a bril- 
liantly clear full-moon made imperceptible 
the transition from day to night. The party 
had seated themselves together upon one of 
the highest terraces in order to look com- 
pletely and clearly across the breadth of the 
quiet lake, with the shining lights on all sides 
again reflected from it, though its full length 
was in part concealed. 

Whatever in such circumstances might be 
talked of, it was impossible not to notice what 
has been noticed hundreds of times; once 
more to tell the beauties of this sky, this 
water, this world, under the influence of a 
powerful sun, a gentle moon — nay, to recog- 
nize them in an exclusive and lyric sense. 

But what was not confessed, what they 
would scarce acknowledge to themselves, was 
that deeply painful feeling that thrilled in 
each bosom ; more or less strongly it may be, 
yet alike true and tender in all. The fore- 
boding of separation spread over the whole 
party; a gradually increasing silence was be- 
coming almost painful. 

Then did the singer man himself, and make 
up his mind ; as he preluded powerfully upon 
his instrument, he was unmindful of the for- 
bearance previously so well observed. Before 
him hovered the image of Mignon, with the 
first tender song of the sweet child. Borne 
beyond limits in his emotion, and awaking 
the tuneful strings with passionate touch, he 
began to chant, 

** Know'st thou the land where the fair citron blows ?” * 

Hilaria suddenly moved, stood up, and 
moved away, veiling her brow; our lovely 
widow moved one hand warningly towards the 

* See * Wilhelm Meister,’ also Goethe’s Poems, vol. i., 

p. 61. 


| singer, whilst she grasped Wilhelm’s arm with 
: the other. The youth, really distradied, fol- 
lowed Hilaria; her more selfqx>ssessed friend 
drew Wilhelm quietly behind the two. And 
now, as all four stood opposite each other in 
full moonlight, the general emotion could no 
longer be hidden. The ladies threw them- 
selves into each others’ arms, the men em- 
braced each other, and Luna was witness to 
the noblest and chastest tears. At last some 
composure slowly returned. They disengaged 
themselves in silence, with strange feelings 
and wishes, from which, however, hope was 
already dissevered. And now our artist, 
whom his friend drew away with him, be- 
neath the high heavens in the solemn kindly 
hours of night, felt himself initiated in all 
the pains of the first grade of the Renunciants, 
which those friends had already passed, though 
they now saw themselves in danger of being 
again put painfully to the proof. 

It was late when the young men betook 
themselves to rest, and awaking betimes in 
the early morning, they took heart, believing 
themselves strong enough for a farewell to 
this Paradise ; and devising many plans as to 
how they might at all events make it possible, 
without violation of duty, to linger in this 
pleasant neighborhood. 

They were thinking of bringing their pro- 
jects to this end into effeCt, when they were 
astonished by the news that the ladies had al- 
ready departed at the first appearance of day- 
light, A letter in the handwriting of our 
Queen of Hearts told them the rest. It was 
doubtful whether common -sense or goodness, 
affeCfion or friendship, recognition of merit 
or gentle, bashful partiality was most expressed 
therein. Unhappily the conclusion contained 
the hard condition, that they should neither 
follow the two friends, nor seek them out 
anywhere — nay, if they should meet accident- 
ally, that they should faithfully avoid each 
other. 

Now was this Paradise converted, as if by a 
stroke of magic, into a complete desert for 
the two friends; and assuredly they would 
have laughed themselves, if it had been clear 
to them at the moment, how wrongly and 
thanklessly they were, all at once, disposed 
towards such beautiful and remarkable sur- 
roundings. No self-seeking hypochondriac 
would so keenly and enviously have resented 
and abused the ruin of the buildings, the 
dilapidation of the walls, the storm-beaten 
towers, the grassy growth on the walks, the 




decay of the trees, the mossy mouldering of 
the artificial grottoes, and aught else of the 
same sort that was noticeable. Meanwhile 
they recovered themselves as well as was pos- 
sible; our artist carefully packed up his work, 
and the two got on board their boat. Wil- 
helm accompanied him to the upper portion 
of the lake, whence the other, according to 
previous arrangement, started on his way to 
Natalia, to transport her, by the aid of his 
beautiful landscapes, into regions which prob- 
ably she would not soon visit. At the same 
time he was authorized to narrate, in confess- 
ing the unexpected incident, how he had 
come into a position to be received most cor- 
dially by the guild-brethren of Renunciation, 
and by kindly treatment to be, if not healed, 
at any rate comforted. 

Lenardo to Wilhelm. 

“Your letter, my dearest friend, found me 
in a state of activity, which I might call con- 
fusion if the end were not so great, and its 
attainment so sure. The association with 
your friends is of more importance than either 
side could imagine. I dare not begin to write 
about it, because it is at once obvious how un- 
fathomable the whole is, how unspeakable the 
union. Doing, without talking, must now be 
our watchword. A thousand thanks for show- 
ing me, half-veiled in the distance, so charm- 
ing a secret. I congratulate the good creature 
on a situation of such simple happiness, whilst 
a whirlpool of complications, though not with- 
out a guiding star, will drive me round and 
round. The abbC undertakes to tell you the 
rest. I must think only of what presses : long- 
ing vanishes in doing and effecting. You 
have — but no more now, where there is enough 
to do, there remains no room for reflection.’ * 

The Abbe to Wilhelm 

“A little more, and your well-meant letter j 
— quite in opposition to your intention — 
would have been highly detrimental to us. ! 
The picture of the refound one is so genial 1 
and charming, that our wonderful friend would 
probably have thrown up everything in order 
to seek her out at once, if our now concerted 
plans had not been so great and far-reaching. 
But he has now withstood the trial, and it is 
well assured that he is fully penetrated by the 1 
importance of the matter, and feels himself 
drawn away from everything else, and to this 1 
end alone. I 


j “ In this our new relationship, for the intro- 
; du&ion of which we have to thank you, have 
j appeared, on closer inquiry, far greater ad- 
! vantages for him, as well as for us, than one 
| would have thought. For it happens that 
! through a region less favored by nature, where 
j a part of the property which his uncle cedes 
j to him is situate, a canal has been recently 
J projected, which will also pass through our 
j property, the value of which, if we are asso- 
1 ciated together, is inestimably increased. 

! this he can very conveniently develop 

! his chief desire, to begin quite at the begin- 
j ning. On both sides of this canal plenty of 
’ un tilled and uninhabited land will be found, 
j There spinners and weavers may settle, masons, 

| carpenters, and blacksmiths may ereCt modest 
i workshops for them and for themselves; all 
| may be done at first-hand, whilst we others 
; undertake to solve complicated problems and 
j manage to further the round of industry. 

| “ This, then, is our friend’s first task. From 

j the mountains, complaints after complaints 
j reach us of the want of means of subsistence 
J that prevails there: these districts are also 
j to be over-peopled. There he will look 
! round about, judge of people and of cirtum- 
| stances, and the really aCtive ones, those use- 
j ful to themselves and to others, he will take 
* away in our train. 

“ Further, I have to report of Lothario, 

; that he is preparing the complete consum- 
j mat ion. He has undertaken a journey to the 
| Pedagogues, to ask for skilled artisans, though 
; only a very few. The arts are the salt of the 
earth ; as this substance is to food, so are they 
related to technical work. We borrow nothing 
more from art, but the result that handiwork 
shall not be insipid. 

“A permanent connection with this train- 
ing institution will, on the whole, be very use- 
ful and necessary to us. We must be doing, 
and cannot think about forming, but to draw 
the readv-formed to us in our highest duty. 

“Thousands of considerations here suggest 
themselves: allow me, after our old fashion, 
only one more general remark, occasioned by 
a passage in your letter to Lenardo. We do 
not wish to deprive domestic piety of its due 
commendation; upon it is founded the se- 
curity of the individual, upon which fortitude 
and dignity may ultimately repose. But it 
extends no further ; we must grasp the notion 
of a universal piety, send forth to the world 
our honestly human dispositions, in a practical 
shape, and not only help our neighbors, but 
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at the same time take up the whole of hu- 
manity. 

u And now, to refer at last to your request, 
I say thus much : Montan has duly reported it 
to us. The strange man would not on any 
account declare what you actually had in 
view; yet he pledged the word of a friend 
that it was reasonable, and if it should suc- 
ceed, would be highly advantageous to the 
society. And so you are forgiven for likewise 
making a secret of it in your letter. In short, 
you are freed from all restrictions, as you 
should already have been informed, if your 
address had been known to us. Therefore, in 
the name of all, I repeat: your objeCt, al- 
though undeclared, is approved, in confidence 


in Mon tan and you. Travel, stop, move 
about, or linger ; whatever answers your pur- 
pose will be right. May you make yourself 
the most necessary link of our chain ! 

“ I enclose at the end a little table, from 
which you will discover the movable centre 
of our communications. You will find therein 
displayed before your eyes, whither at each 
season you have to send your letters. We 
should like best to have them sent by trust- 
worthy messengers, who are indicated to you 
sufficiently at several places. In the same way 
you will find it shown by symbols where you 
have to seek out one or the other of our 
friends.” 
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INTERCALATION. 

But at this point we find occasion to announce a pause to 
the reader, and one in fa£t of several years, on which ac- 
count we should have liked, had it been reconcilable with 
typographical arrangements, to conclude a volume at this 
place. 

Yet the space between two chapters will amply suffice for 
us to carry ourselves across the measure of time mentioned, 
as we have long been accustomed to allow of, between the 
falling and rising of the curtain in our own presence. 

In this second book we have seen the circumstances of 
our old friends advanced in a remarkable manner, and at 
the same time we have gained fresh acquaintances; the pros- 
pers are such, that it is to be hoped that each and all, if 
they know how to take their place in life, will completely 
gain their wishes. Let us then expert soon to find them 
again, one after the other, interweaving and disengaging 
themselves upon trodden and untrodden paths. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

If we now seek out our friend again — for 
some time left to his own resources, we shall 
find him as he comes hither from the side of 
the level country into the Pedagogic province. 
He comes across pastures and meadows, skirts 
on the dry down many a small lake, looks on 
bushy rather than wooded hills ; on all sides 
a free prospedt over a land but little tilled. 
On such tracks it did not long remain doubt- 
ful that he was m the horse-breeding district, 
and he noticed here and there smaller and 
larger herds of these noble beasts of different 
sex and age. But all at once the horizon is 
covered with a fearful dust-cloud, which rap- 
idly looming nearer and nearer, completely 
conceals the whole breadth of the space, but 
at last parted by a keen side-wind is forced 
to disclose the tumult inside it. 

A large body of the said noble beasts rushes 
forward m full gallop ; they are guided and 
kept together by keepers on horseback. The 


tremendous hurly-burly rushes past the travel- 
ler ; a fine boy, amongst the keepers in charge, 
looks at him m astonishment, pulls up, v jumps 
off, and embraces his father. 

Now questioning and explanation ensue. 
The son relates that he had had to put up 
with a good deal during the first probation 
time; dispensing with his horse, and going 
about on foot over ploughed lands and mea- 
dows, and, as he had declared beforehand, 
had not shown himself to advantage in the 
quiet toilsome country life. The harvest-feast 
had pleased him well enough; but the tillage 
afterwards, the ploughing, digging, and wait- 
ing, not at all. He had certainly occupied 
himself with the necessary and useful domestic 
animals, but always lazily and discontentedly 
until he was at last promoted to the more 
lively business of riding. The occupation of 
looking after the mares and foals was tedious 
enough ; meanwhile, if one sees before one a 
lively little beast, that in three or four years’ 
time will perhaps carry one about, it is quite a 
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different sort of thing from troubling one’s self 
about calves and sucking pigs, of which the 
end and aim is to be well fed and fattened, 
and then sold. 

With the growth of his boy, who was now 
really reaching youth’s estate, with his healthy 
condition, and a certain merry freedom, not 
to say cleverness, in his talk, his father had 
good reason to be content. The two now 
proceeded to follow quickly on horseback the 
speeding convoy, past remotedying and ex- 
tensive farms to the village or country town 
where the great market was held. There 
incredible confusion was in full career, and 
it was impossible to distinguish whether the 
wares or the merchants raised the more dust. 
From all countries would-be purchasers here 
meet together in order to acquire animals of 
fine breed and careful rearing ; and one might 
think that one heard all the tongues of the 
earth. In the midst of it all, too, sounds the 
lively music of the most powerful wind instru- 
ments, and everything indicates movement, 
vigor, and life. 

Our traveller now again meets the overseer 
already known to him of old, and falls in 
company with other clever men, who manage 
quietly and no less unnotieeably to maintain 
discipline and order. Wilhelm believing that 
here again he sees an instance of exclusive 
occupation, and in spite of its seeming breadth, 
of a narrow course of life, is anxious to ascer- 
tain by what other means they are accustomed 
to train the pupils, in order to prevent the 
youth — in such a wild, and in some degree 
savage, occupation of rearing and training 
beasts — from becoming a wild beast himself. 
And thus it was very gratifying to him to learn 
that with this same violent and rough -seeming 
vocation was united the most delicate in the 
world, the practice and the learning of lan- 
guages. 

At this moment the father missed his son 
from his side ; he saw him through the inter- 
stices of the crowd eagerly bargaining and 
arguing with a young pedlar over some trifles. 
In a short time he altogether lost him. On 
the overseer’s inquiring the reason of a cer- 
tain embarrassment and abstraction, and hear- 
ing in reply that it was on his son’s account, 
“Never mind that,” he said, to reassure the 
father, “he is not lost. But to show you how 
we keep our charges together ” and there- 

upon he blew shrilly on a whistle that hung at 
his breast. In a moment it was answered by 
dozens from all sides. The man went on: 


“I will let this serve for the present, it is 
only a signal that the overseer is in the neigh- 
borhood, and happens to want to know how 
many hear him. On a second signal they 
keep quiet, but make themselves ready; on 
the third they answer and come rushing up. 
Moreover, these signals are multiplied in very 
many ways and for special uses.” A moie 
open space had suddenly cleared itself round 
about them; they were able to speak more 
freely whilst walking towards the adjoining 
heights. 

“We were led to this practice of lan- 
guages,” proceeded the overseer, “by the 
faCt that we find here youths from all parts of 
the world. Now it was to prevent the people 
of one country from clanning together, as 
usually happens abroad, and forming parties 
asunder from the other nations, that we try, 
by free communion of speech, to bring them 
nearer to one another. But a universal knowl- 
edge of language is most necessary, inasmuch 
as at this fair every foreigner is glad to find a 
sufficient means of intercourse in his own 
sounds and expressions, and at the same time 
all possible convenience in bargaining and 
dealing. Yet in order that no Babylonish 
confusion, no corruption of speech shall ensue, 
one language only is spoken in common, 
month by month throughout the year, in 
accordance with the principle that one should 
learn nothing that has to be made compulsory 
except the rudiments. 

“We look upon our scholars,” said the 
overseer, “as so many swimmers, who in the 
element that threatens to swallow them feel 
themselves with wonder to be lighter, and are 
borne up and carried forward by it — and so it 
is with everything that man undertakes. Yet 
if one of our pupils shows a special inclination 
for this or that language, provision is made 
even in the midst of this tumultuous-seeming 
life, which affords withal very many quiet, idle, 
and lonely, nay, tedious hours for true and 
thorough instruction. You would have some 
difficulty in picking out our equestrian gram- 
marians, amongst whom there are verily a few 
pedants, from amidst these bearded and beard- 
less centaurs. Your Felix has set himself to 
Italian, and since melodious singing, as you 
know already, pervades everything in our in- 
stitutions, you might hear him, in the mon- 
otony of a herdsman’s life, bring out many a 
ditty with taste and feeling. Activity and 
practical ability are far more reconcilable 
with efficient instruction than one thinks.” 
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As every district has its own peculiar fes- 
tival, the guest was led to the domain of 
instrumental music. Bordering on the plains, 
it at once exhibited pleasantly and gracefully 
diversified valleys, little narrow copses, gentle 
brooks by the banks of which a mess-grown 
rock slyly peeped out here and there amidst 
the turf. Scattered habitations, surrounded 
by bushes, were to be seen upon the hills ; in 
gentle dales the houses clustered nearer to 
each other. These cottages, set gracefully 
apart, were so far from each other, that no 
musical sound either true or false could be 
heard from one to the other. 

They now approached a wide space, built 
and covered round about, where men standing 
shoulder to shoulder seemed on the tiptoe of 
attention and expectation. Just as the guest 
entered, a powerful symphony on all the in- 
struments commenced, the full- toned strength 
and tenderness of which he could not but ad- 
mire. 

By the side of this roomily-construCted or- 
chestra stood a smaller one, which attracted 
special attention ; upon it were younger and 
older scholars. Each held his instrument in 
readiness, without playing on it. These were 
they who as yet were not able or did not ven- 
ture to join in with the whole. One noticed 
with interest how they were standing as it 
were at the spring, and heard it declared that 
such a festival seldom passed by without a 
genius in some one or other being suddenly 
developed. 

When vocal music also was brought forward 
in the intervals of the instrumental, there was 
no longer room to doubt that this too was in 
favor. Upon his inquiry, moreover, as to 
what further sort of education was joined in 
friendly union with this, the traveller learned 
that it was the art of poetry, and withal of the 
lyric sort. Their whole aim in this was that 
the two arts, each for and from itself, but at 
the same time in contrast to and in conjunc- 
tion with each other should be developed. 
The pupils learn to know one as well as the 
other in their special limitations: then they 
are taught how they mutually limit, and again 
mutually emancipate one another. 

To the rhythm of poetry the tone-artist op- 
poses the division and movement of time. 
But here the sway of music over poetry soon 
manifests itself — for if the latter, as is proper 
and necessary, always keeps its quantities as 
clearly as possible in view, yet for the musician 
few syllables are definitely long or short ; he 


destroys at pleasure the most conscientious 
proceedings of the dealer in rhythm — nay, 
aClually converts prose into song; whence 
ensue the most wonderful possibilities, and 
the poet would very soon feel himself anni- 
hilated, were he not able, on his own part, to 
inspire the musician with reverence by means 
of lyric tenderness and boldness, and to call 
forth new feelings, at one time in the most 
delicate gradation, at another by the most 
abrupt transitions. 

The singers one finds here are for the most 
part themselves poets. Dancing, too, is taught 
in its rudiments; so that all these accomplish- 
ments may diffuse themselves methodically 
throughout the whole of these regions. 

When the guest was conducted across the 
next boundary he suddenly beheld quite a 
different style of building. The houses were 
no longer scattered, and no more of the cot- 
tage-sort ; they rather appeared to be set to- 
gether with regularity — solid and handsome 
from without, roomy, convenient, and elegant 
within. Here one perceived an unconfined 
and well-built town, adapted to its situation. 
Here plastic art and its kindred crafts are at 
home, and a stillness quite peculiar prevails in 
these places. 

The plastic artist, it is true, always con- 
siders himself in relation to whatever lives 
and moves amidst mankind; but his occupa- 
tion is a solitary one, and, by the strangest 
contradiction, no other, perhaps, so decidedly 
calls for a living environment. Here, then, 
does each one create in silence what is soon to 
occupy the eyes of men forever. A Sabbath 
stillness reigns over the whole place, and if 
one did not notice here and there the chip- 
ping of the stone-mason, or the measured 
blows of carpenters, just now busily employed 
in finishing a splendid building, not a sound 
would disturb the air. 

Our traveller was struck with the serious- 
ness, the wonderful strictness, with which be- 
ginners, as well as the more advanced, were 
treated; it seemed as if no one essayed any- 
thing by his own strength and power, but as 
if a hidden spirit animated all throughout, 
guiding them to one single great end. Neither 
draft nor sketch was anywhere to be seen ; 
every stroke was drawn with care. And when 
the traveller asked the guide for an explana- 
tion of the whole process, the latter re- 
marked, “The imagination is of itself a vague 
inconstant faculty, whilst the whole merit of 
the plastic artist consists in this, namely, in 
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learning ever more and more to define and 
grasp it firmly, nay, even at last to elevate it 
to the level of the present. 7 * 

He was reminded of the necessity in other 
arts of more certain principles. “ Would the 
musician allow a pupil to strike wildly at the 
strings, or to invent intervals according to his 
own caprice and pleasure? Here it is re- 
markable that nothing is to be left to the 
learner’s discretion. The element in which 
he is to work is given definitely, the tool that 
he has to handle is placed in his hand, the 
very style and method by which he is to avail 
himself of them (I mean the fingering) he 
finds prescribed, by which one member gets 
out of the way of another, and gets the proper 
road ready for its successor, by which orderly 
co-operation alone the impossible becomes 
possible at last. But what mostly justifies us 
in strict demands and definite laws, is that it 
is precisely genius, the inborn talent, that 
grasps them first, and yields them the most 
willing obedience. Only mediocrity would 
fain substitute its limited specialty for the un- 
limited whole, and glorify its false ideas under 
the pretence of an incontrol lable originality 
and independence. This, however, we do 
not let pass, but we protect our pupils against 
all false steps, whereby a great part of life, 
nay, often the whole life, is confused and 
broken up. With the genius we love best to 
deal, for he is specially inspired with the good 
spirit of recognizing quickly what is use fill to 
him. He sees that Art is called Art, precisely 
because it is not Nature; he accommodates 
himself to the proper respedt even for that 
which might be called conventional, for what 
else is this but that the best men have agreed 
to regard the necessary, the inevitable, as the 
best ? And is it not successful in every case ? 
To the great assistance of the teachers, the 
three reverences and their symbols are intro- 
duced and inculcated here too, as everywhere 
with us, with some variation in conformity 
with the nature of the business that prevails . 7 7 

As the traveller was led further around, he 
was constrained to wonder at the fadt, that 
the city seemed to extend itself forever, streets 
growing out of streets, and affording number- 
less fine views. The exterior of the buildings 
expressed their objedt unambiguously : they 
were substantial and imposing, less showy than 
beautiful. After the nobler and more solemn 
one in the middle of the town, came those of 
more cheerful aspedt, until at last charming 
suburbs, of a graceful charadter, spread away 


towards the open country, dwindling away 
finally in the shape of country villas. 

The traveller could not avoid remarking 
here that the habitations of the musicians in 
the preceding region were, in respedt to 
beauty and size, in no way to be compared 
with the present ones in which painters, sculp- 
tors and architects dwelt. The answer given 
to him was that this lay in the nature of 
things. The musician must always be ab- 
sorbed within himself, to shape out his inmost 
thought and to bring it forth. He has not to 
flatter the sense of sight ; the eye very easily 
supplants the ear, and tempts outward the 
spirit from within. The plastic artist, on the 
contrary, must live in the outer world, and 
make his inner nature manifest, as it were un- 
consciously, on and in the external world. 
Plastic artists must live like kings and gods ; 
how otherwise would they build and adorn 
for kings and gods ? They must at last raise 
themselves above the ordinary so far that the 
-whole community may feel honored in and by 
their works. 

Our friend then desired the explanation of 
another paradox — why is it that just on these 
festivals, which in other regions are such 
lively and tumultuously excited days, here the 
greatest quiet prevails, and work is not even 
exhibited. 

“A plastic artist,” he said, “ requires no 
festival; to him the whole year is a festival. 
When he has accomplished anything excellent, 
it stands afterwards, as it did before, in his 
sight and in the sight of the whole world. In 
this no repetition is needed, no new effort, no 
fresh success, such as the musician is forever 
tormented by: who for that reason is not to 
be grudged the most splendid festival amidst 
the most numerous audience . 77 

“But yet , 77 replied Wilhelm, “on days like 
this one would be glad to see an exhibition in 
which the three years 7 progress of the best 
pupils might be examined and criticised with 
pleasure . 77 

“In other places , 77 he w r as told, “an exhi- 
bition may be necessary; with us it is not; 
our whole end and aim is exhibition. Look 
here at the buildings of every sort, all carried 
out by pupils ; after plans, discussed and re- 
vised, it is true, a hundred times; for one who 
builds must not potter about and make experi- 
ments. What has to remain standing, must 
stand well, and suffice, if not for eternity, at 
any rate for a considerable time. We may 
commit ever so many faults, but we must not 
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build any. With sculptors we deal a little 
more leniently, most leniently of all with 
painters; they may experiment, here and 
there, each in his own style. It is open to 
them to choose in the inside or outside spaces 
of buildings, in the open squares, a spot which 
they will decorate. They make their ideas 
public, and, if one is in any degree worthy of 
approbation, the execution is agreed to; but 
in one of two ways — either with the privilege 
of taking the work away, sooner or later, 
should it cease to please the artist himself, or 
with the condition of leaving the work, when 
once set up, irremovably in its place. The 
most choose the former, and reserve the 
privilege for themselves, in which they are 
always well advised. The second case seldom 
occurs ; and it is observable that the artists then 
rely less upon themselves, hold long confer- 
ences with their comrades and critics, and by 
that means manage to produce works really 
worthy of being valued and made permanent.* ’ 

After all this, Wilhelm did not negleCt to 
inquire what other instruction was given be- 
sides, and he was informed that this consisted 
of poetry, and in faCt of epic poetry. 

Yet it must needs appear strange to our 
friend when they added that the pupils are 
not allowed to read or to recite the completed 
poems of ancient and modern poets. “Merely 
a series of myths, traditions and legends is 
briefly imparted to them. Thus we soon re- 
cognize by piCforial or poetic expression, the 
special productive power of the genius devoted 
to one or the other art. Poets and artists 
both occupy themselves at the same well- 
spring, and each one tries to guide the stream 
towards his own side for his own advantage, 
so as to attain his end according to his re- 
quirements; at which he succeeds much better 
than if he set about making over again what 
has been made already.* * 

The traveller had an opportunity of seeing 
the process himself. Several painters were 
busy in one room ; a lively young companion 
was telling a quite simple story very circum- 
stantially, so that he employed almost as many 
words as they did pencil-strokes to complete 
his exposition in the most rounded style pos- 
sible. 

They assured Wilhelm that in their joint 
work the friends entertained themselves very 
pleasantly, and that in this way improvisators 
were often developed who were able to arouse 
great enthusiasm in the twofold representation. 

Our friend now turned his inquiries again 


to plastic art. “You have/’ he said, “no 
exhibition, and, consequently, I suppose, no 
award of prizes.” 

“We have not in point of faCt,” replied 
the other; “but quite close by here, we can 
let you see what we regard as more useful.” 

They turned into a large hall, lighted with 
good effeCl from above. A large circle of 
busy artists was first seen, from the midst of 
whom a colossal group, favorably placed, 
reared itself. Vigorous male and female 
forms, in powerful poses, reminded one of 
that splendid fight between youthful heroes 
and Amazons, in which hate and animosity at 
last resolve themselves into mutual and faithful 
alliance. This remarkably involved piece of 
art-work was seen to equal advantage from 
any point around it. Artists were sitting and 
standing in a large circle, each occupied after 
his own fashion : the painter at his easel, the 
draughtsman at his drawing-board, some 
modelling in the round, some in bas-relief; 
architects were even making drawings for the 
pedestal, upon which a similar work of art 
was afterwards to be placed. Every one 
taking part in it adopted his own method in 
copying. Painters and draughtsmen devel- 
oped the group in the flat, carefully, indeed, 
so as not to spoil it, but to give as much as 
possible. The work m bas-relief was treated 
in precisely the same manner. Only one had 
reproduced the whole group on a smaller 
scale, and, in certain movements and arrange- 
ment of members, he really seemed to have 
surpassed the model. 

It now appeared that this was the designer 
of the model, who, before its execution in 
marble, was now submitting it not to a critical 
but to a practical test ; and who, by taking 
accurate note of everything that each of his 
fellow-workers, according to his own method 
and way of thinking, saw, preserved, or altered 
in it, was enabled to turn it to his own advan- 
tage; with this objeCt, that ultimately, when 
the perfect work should come forth chiselled 
in marble, though undertaken, designed, and 
executed by only one, yet still it might seem 
to belong to all. 

In this room, too, the greatest silence 
reigned ; but the director raised his voice and 
cried, “ Who is there here, who, in the pre- 
sence of this motionless work, can so move 
the imagination with the excellence of his 
words that all that we can see transfixed here, 
shall again become resolved without losing its 
character, so that we may convince ourselves 





that what the artist has here laid hold of is passing on into adiual song and rhythmic 
indeed the worthiest/’ verse?” 

Expressly called on by them all, a beautiful “This I would beg to refuse,” replied the 
youth left his work, and began by delivering overseer; “for if our excellent sculptor will 
a quiet discourse, in which he seemed merely speak sincerely, he will confess that our poet 
to describe the present work, but soon he hardly pleases him, and simply because the 
threw himself into the peculiar region of poe- two artists stand as far as possible from one 
try, plunged into the midst of the adiion, and another: on the other hand, I would wager 
controlled this element to a marvel. Little that here and there a painter has appropriated 
by little his rendering was elevated by brilliant from him certain living traits. Yet there is a 
declamation, to such a height that the rigid gentle kindly song that I might allow our 
group seemed to turn upon its axis, and the friend to hear, one that you deliver with such 
number of the figures seemed thereby doubled sweet seriousness: it relates to art as a whole, 
and trebled. Wilhelm stood enraptured, and and does me good myself whenever I hear it.” 
at last cried, u Who can longer refrain from After a pause, in which they beckoned to 
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each other* and made arrangements by signs, 
the following fine heart and spirit-stirring 
song resounded from all sides: — 

“ To invent and bring to ending. 

Artist, bide thou oft alone ; 

Joy to reap from toilsome spending, 

Gayly to thy friends begone ! 

See them as a whole compacted, 

And discern thine own career ; 

Deeds in many a year enabled 
In thy neighbor will be clear. 

“ First conceiving, then presenting, 

Ranging shapes in order wise, 

Each of them the rest accenting 
Till at last they all suffice. 

Well invented, render’d neatly. 

Feelingly and thoroughly done, 

Thus the artist hath discreetly 
Power from everlasting won. 

“ As the thousand forms of Nature 
Of one God alone do tell, 

So does one enduring feature 
In Art’s wide domain prevail. 

This, the sense of Truth Eternal, 

Beauty dons as her array, 

And unharmed by light supernal 
Gazes on the brightest day. 

“ As the speaker, as the singer 

Blithely fare in rhyme or prose. 

Fresh beneath the painter’s finger 
Must bloom forth Life’s joyous rose. 

With her sisters round her closing. 

With the fruits that autumn brings, 

Thus the mysteries disclosing 
Of life’s deeply hidden springs. 

M Form from form do thou dissever, 

Fair, in shapes a thousand fold ; 

Of man’s image glad forever 
That a God it did enfold. 

Stand in brotherhood united, 

Whatsoe’er your work may be ; 

And like sacred mcense lighted 
Rise on high in melody.” 

Wilhelm might well have let all this pass, 
although it must have seemed to him very 
paradoxical, and, had he not seen it with his 
eyes, adtually impossible. But when they 
proceeded, in beautiful sequence, to declare 
and make it all clear to him openly and 
frankly, he hardly needejl to ask a single 
question for further information; yet he did 
not forbear, at last, to address his conductor 
as follows: 

“ I see that here everything desirable in life 
has been provided for very wisely, but tell me, 
besides, which region can manifest a similar 
solicitude for dramatic poetry, and where 
might I gain information on that subject. I 


have looked round amongst all your edifices, 
and find none that could be destined for such 
an objedt.” 

“In reply to this question we cannot deny 
that there is nothing of the sort to be met 
with in the whole of our province, for the 
theatre presupposes an idle crowd, perhaps 
even a rabble, the like of which is not to be 
found amongst us; for such people, if they 
do not go away disgusted, of their own ac- 
cord, are conveyed across the frontier. Be 
assured, however, that in our universally 
active institution so important a point as this 
has been well considered; but no region could 
be found for it; some weighty objection oc- 
curred in every case. Who is there amongst 
our pupils who would have easily made up his 
mind to awaken in this mass, with feigned 
merriment or hypocritical sorrow, an unreal 
emotion inconsistent with the time, and there- 
by produce in alterations an ever-dubious 
pleasure ? Such foolishness we considered al- 
together dangerous, and could not conned! it 
with our serious aim.” 

“And yet it is said,” replied Wilhelm, 
“that this widely-encompassing art requires 
all the others together,” 

“Not at all,” was the reply; “she makes 
use of the others, but spoils them. I do not 
blame the adtor when he associates himself 
j with the painter, but still the painter, in such 
i a partnership, is lost. The adtor, without 
I any conscience, will, for his own momentary 
! ends, and with no small profit, use up all that 
| art and life offer him; the painter, on the 
other hand, who would reap some advantage 
again from the theatre, will always find him- 
self at a disadvantage, and the musician will 
be in the same case. The arts seem to me 
like so many sisters, of whom the greater num- 
ber have been disposed to economy, but one 
of trivial disposition has had a mind to appro- 
priate the possessions and property of the 
whole family. The theatre is in this situation : 
it has an ambiguous origin, which, whether as 
art or handicraft or dilettanteism, it can never 
wholly disguise.” 

Wilhelm looked down with a deep sigh, for 
all the enjoyment and the sorrow that he had 
had from and on the stage, was suddenly 
present to him. He blessed the good men 
who were wise enough to spare their pupils 
such pain, who, from convidHon and prin- 
ciple, banished these perils from their circle. 

His condu&or, however, did not leave him 
long to these meditations, but proceeded; 
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“ As it is our highest and holiest principle to 
misdirect no disposition or talent, we cannot 
hide from ourselves the fadt, that amongst so 
great a number a natural mimetic gift may 
very likely be decisively displayed. This, i 
however, shows itself in an irrepressible de- ; 
sire to ape the characters, figures, motion and \ 
speech of others. This we do not encourage, ; 
it is true, but we observe the pupil carefully, | 
and if he remains throughout true to his na- j 
ture, we have put ourselves in connection with 
the large theatres of all nations, and thither 
we send anyone of tried capacity, in order 
that, like the duck upon the pond, he may 
with all speed be guided on the stage to the 
future waddling and quacking of his life.” 

Wilhelm listened to this with patience, yet 
only with partial conviction, and perhaps with 
some annoyance; for so wonderfully is man 
minded, that whilst he is really persuaded of 
the worthlessness of some favorite subject or 
other, and will turn away from, and even exe- 
crate himself, yet still he will not bear to have 
it treated in the same way by anyone else, and 
probably the spirit of contradiction which 
dwells in all mankind is never more vigor- 
ously and effectively excited than in such a 
case. 

The editor of these papers may even confess 
that he allows this wonderful passage to pass 
with some reluCtance, Has he not, too, in 
many senses devoted more than a due share 
of life and strength to the theatre? and would 
it be easy to convince him that this has been 
an inexcusable error, a fruitless exertion? 

However, we have not time to apply our- ! 
selves ill-humoredly to such recolleClions and ; 
underlying feelings, for our friend finds him- ! 
self agreeably surprised on seeing before him, I 


more general view of their internal economy, 
and external connections, as well as a knowl- 
edge of the reciprocal effeCt of all the dif- 
ferent regions; nor did he fail to make clear 
how a pupil could be transferred from one to 
the other after a longer or shorter period. 
Enough, everything fully harmonized with 
what he already knew. At the same time, 
the account given of his son was a source of 
great satisfaction, and the plan on which they 
intended to proceed with him must needs ob- 
tain his entire approbation. 


CHAPTER X. 

Thereupon Wilhelm was invited by assist- 
ants and overseers to a mountain -festival 
which was on the point of being celebrated. 
They ascended the mountain with some dif- 
! ficulty, and Wilhelm fancied he noticed that 
! towards evening the guide walked more slowly, 
as if the darkness would not oppose still fur- 
ther hindrance to their progress. But as soon 
as deep night surrounded them the riddle was 
solved for him: he saw, from numerous ra- 
vines and valleys, small flames glimmering 
unsteadily, stretching out into lines, and roll- 
i ing towards them across the mountain heights. 
Much friendlier than when a volcano opens 
out, and its belching din threatens whole dis- 
tricts with destruction, did this speCtaele ap- 
pear; and vet, by-and-bye, it glowed much 
stronger, broader, and more concentrated, 
sparkling like a stream of stars, gentle and 
kindly it is true, but yet spreading itself 
boldly over the whole scene. 


once more, one of the Three, and one es- I After enjoying some time the astonishment 
pecially sympathetic. A communicative gen- j of the guest (for they could actually see each 
tleness, telling of the purest peace of soul, ' other well, their faces and forms seemed illn- 
lmparted itself most revivmgly : the Wanderer j minated by the light in the distance, as well 
could approach him trustfully, and feel that as their path), his companion began to speak: 
his trust was returned. “ You see here a wonderful sight indeed : 

He now learned that the Superior was at those lights, which glow and w T ork, day and 
present in the sanCtuary, and was there in- night, throughout the whole year, aiding the 
struCHng, teaching and blessing, whilst the j acquisition of hidden and scarcely attainable 
Three arranged severally to visit all the re- j subterranean treasures, it is they that at the 
gions, and in every place — after obtaining the present moment are welling and gushing forth 
most minute information, and arranging with from their caverns and cheer the outer dark- 
the subordinate overseers to carry forward ness. Hardly ever has a finer sight been seen, 
what had been begun — to establish what had where the most useful industry, dispersed 
been newly determined, and thus faithfully beneath the ground, withdrawn from sight, 
fulfil their high duty. discloses itself to us in full completeness, 

This excellent man it was, who gave him a bringing a vast secret combination to view.” 
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Amid such conversation and reflexions, 
they had reached the spot where the rivulets 
of fire merged themselves into the sea of flame 
surrounding a brightly lighted insular space. 
The wanderer now stood in the blinding circle, 
where glancing lights by the thousand formed 
a w'eird contrast to the black background of 
the rows of miners. Forthwith the liveliest 
music was heard, with appropriate singing. 
Hollow masses of rock came away by the aid 
of machinery, and soon discovered a brilliant 
interior to the eye of the delighted speXator. 
Mimetic representations, and aught else that 
can add a charm to such a moment for the 
crowd, combined to excite and at the same 
time to satisfy a cheerful attention. 

But with what astonishment was our friend 
filled, when he saw himself presented to the 
chief people, and amongst them, in solemn 
attire of state, beheld friend Jamo. 

“ Not without reason,’ * exclaimed the latter, 
“have I exchanged my earlier name for the 
more significant Montan. You find me here, 
consecrated to mountain and cavern, and hap- 
pier in this limited situation below and upon 
the earth than can be imagined.’ 1 

“Then,” replied the wanderer, “you will 
thus, as a thorough expert, now be more liberal 
with explanation and instruXion than you 


showed yourself towards me on those rocky 
mountain crags yonder.” 

“Not at all,” rejoined Montan; “moun- 
tains are dumb teachers, and make silent 
scholars.” 

After this festal celebration they supped at 
numerous tables. All the guests who, invited 
or uninvited, were present, belonged to the 
craft ; consequently, even at the table at which 
Montan and his friend sat down, a conver- 
sation suited to the place at once commenced. 
The talk was all of mountains, lodes, and 
strata, of the veins and metals of the distriX 
in detail. But presently the conversation was 
merged into general subjeXs, and then the 
question turned on nothing less than the 
creation and origin of the world. But here- 
upon the discussion was no longer amicable, 
but rather involved itself speedily in a lively 
dispute. 

Several of them would derive the formation 
of our earth from a watery covering sinking 
and diminishing itself little by little. They 
adduced in their support the remains of or- 
ganic dwellers in the sea, on the highest 
mountains, as well as on the low hills. Others, 
on the contrary, averred more positively that 
it was first glowing and molten, that fire also 
prevailed throughout, which after it had had 
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sufficient effect upon the outer surface, was 
finally withdrawn into the very depths, and 
was henceforward in constant activity through 
volcanoes raging violently in the sea as well 
as on the earth, and thus by successive erup- 
tions, and lava likewise streaming over time 
after time, formed the highest mountains. 
They also especially reminded those who 
thought otherwise, that, in fad, without fire 
nothing could become hot, and that an aCtive 
fire always presupposed a hearth. However 
reconcilable with experience this might seem, 
many were not contented with it. They af- 
firmed that mighty forms which load already 
become fully perfected within the bosom of 
the earth, were driven by the agency of irre- 
sistible elastic forces through the earth's crust 
and out into the heights, and in this tumult 
many portions of them were at the same time 
scattered and splintered far over the contigu- 
ous and distant traCts ; they appealed to many 
fads which were not to be explained without 
some such assumption. A fourth, though per- 
haps not a numerous party, laughed at these 
futile attempts, and affirmed that indeed many 
circumstances of the surface of this earth 
would never be capable of explanation if we 
did not allow that larger and smaller mountain 
ranges had fallen down from the atmosphere, 
and trads of land had been covered far and 
wide by them. They called to witness larger 
and smaller masses of rock which are found 
lying scattered about in many countries, and 
even in our days are colleded as having been 
hurled down from above. 

At last, two or three quiet guests essayed to 
call in the assistance of a period of severe 
cold, and from the highest mountain ridges 
would look in spirit upon glaciers sloping 
down far into the land, sliding-planes so to 
speak, provided for heavy masses of primitive 
rock, which were thus pushed farther and far- 
ther down upon the slippery path. These, on 
the advent of the period of thaw, must needs 
sink down, to remain lying forever on foreign 
soil. Thus, also, the transport of enormous 
blocks of stone hither from the north by 
means of floating drift-ice would become pos- 
sible.* These good folks, however, could 
not make any impression with their somewhat 
calm views. It was held to be far more in 


* This passage is interesting as apparently giving 
Goethe’s own views as to erratic rocks, at a time when 
the now familiar and well-established theory of glacier- 
movement had not been arrived at. — Ed. 
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accordance with nature to allow the creation 
of a world to proceed with gigantic bursting 
and upheaving, with tumultuous roaring and 
fiery jaculation; and when, moreover, the 
heat of wine had contributed its potent effect, 
the sumptuous feast had almost been broken 
up in murderous doings. 

Utterly confused and befogged was our 
friend's mind, who, in quiet thought, still 
cherished from of old the Spirit that had 
moved upon the face of the waters, and the 
deep flood which had stood fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountains, and to whom, 
amid this strange talk, the world, well-ordered, 
developed, and animated as it was, seemed to 
fall, before his imagination, into a chaotic heap. 

The next morning he did not omit to ques- 
tion the grave Mon tan on this subject, ex- 
claiming, “I could not understand you 
yesterday, for amongst ail the extraordinary 
things and speeches, I was hoping to hear at 
last your opinion, and your decision; instead 
of which, you were sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on the other, and always tried 
to confirm the opinion of him who happened 
to be speaking. But now tell me seriously 
what you think of it all, what you know 
about it.” 

To this Montan replied, “I know as much 
as they, and would rather not think at all 
about it.” 

“ But here," replied Wilhelm, “ are so many 
contradictory opinions; and it is said, for- 
sooth, that truth lies in the middle.” 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Montan ; “ the prob- 
lem lies in the middle, insoluble perhaps, per- 
haps also accessible if it is taken in hand.” 

So after somewhat more had been said to 
like effeCt by one and the other. Montan con- 
tinued confidentially: “You blame me for 
supporting each one in his opinion, insomuch 
that a further argument can always be found 
for everything; I thereby inci eased the con- 
fusion, it is true, but, in point of faCt, I can- 
not, with this breed, take the matter more 
seriously. I have thoroughly convinced m\- 
self that what each holds dearest — and these, 
in faCt, are our convi&ions — he must, in 
deepest seriousness, keep to himself. Each 
one knows what he does know only for him- 
self ; and that he must keep secret ; when he 
utters it, contradiction is excited forthwith, 
and when he ventures into conflict, he loses the 
equilibrium in himself, and what is best in him, 
if not annihilated, is at any rate disturbed " 

Prompted by some counter-arguments of 
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Wilhelm’s, Mon tan further declared, “ If one 
once knows on what everything depends, one 
ceases to be argumentative.” 

“ But what does everything depend on 
then?” replied Wilhelm impatiently. 

“That is soon said,” answered the other. 
“Thinking and Doing, Doing and Thinking, 
from all time admitted, from all time prac- 
tised, but not discerned by everyone. Like 
expiration and inhalation, the two must for- 
ever be pulsating backwards and forwards in 
life ; like question and answer, the one cannot 
exist without the other. Whoever makes for 
himself a law — which the genius of human 
understanding secretly whispers into the ear 
of every new-born child — to test Doing by 
Thinking, Thinking by Doing, he cannot go 
astray ; and if he does go astray, he will soon 
find himself on the right way again.” 

Montan now proceeded to conduct his 
friend methodically round the mining dis- 
tri6l ; they were greeted everywhere with a 
gruff “Good-luck!” which they cheerfully 
returned. 

“I often feel inclined,” said Montan, “to 
call out to them, ‘ Good sense!’ for sense is 
more than luck ; yet the people always have 
sense enough, if their superiors have any. 
Since I am here, if not to command, at any 
rate to advise, I have taken some trouble to 
learn the peculiarities of the mountain. They 
are striving most vigorously after the metals 
that it contains. I have been trying to make 
clear to myself where these occur, and I have 
succeeded. It is not done by luck alone, but 
by sense, which calls in the aid of luck in 
order to regulate it. How these mountains 
have come to be here I know not, and what is 
more I do not care to know; but I daily en- 
deavor to win away from them their property. 
The lead and silver that they bear in their 
bosom is greedily sought after ; how they have 
it, I keep to myself, and provide an oppor- 
tunity of finding what is wished for. At my 
advice an experimental attempt is made, it 
succeeds, and is lucky for me. What I know, 
I know to myself ; in what I succeed, I suc- 
ceed for the benefit of others, and no one 
imagines that in the same way he might have 
succeeded just as well. I am under the sus- 
picion of possessing a magic wand ; but they 
do not remark that they contradict me when- 
ever I bring forward anything in the way of 
reasoning, and that they thereby cut off from 
themselves the way to the tree of knowledge 
where these divining rods may be plucked.” 


Reassured by this conversation, persuaded 
that he, too, having hitherto prospered in his 
Doing and Thinking, had in general adapted 
himself, in a widely different department, to 
his friend’s requirements, he now proceeded 
to give account of the employment of his 
time, since he had obtained the favor of dis- 
tributing and using the prescribed term of 
travel, not by days and hours, but in accord- 
ance with the true aim of a complete culture. 

In this there was now, as it happened, no 
need of many words, for a circumstance of 
some moment gave our friend an opportunity 
of turning his acquired talent skilfully and 
favorably to account, and of proving himself 
truly useful to human society. 

But of what sort this was, we must not at 
the moment disclose, though the reader shall 
soon, before the end of this book, be suf- 
ficiently informed of it.* 


CHAPTER XI. 

Hersilia to Wilhelm. 

“Everyone has for many years upbraided 
me with being a strange whimsical girl. If 
it is the case, I am so without any fault of my 
own. People have had to be patient with me; 
and now I need to have patience with myself, 
and with my imagination, which brings father 
and son sometimes together, sometimes alter- 
nately backwards and forwards before my 
eyes. I seem to myself like an innocent 
Alkmene, who is perpetually haunted by two 
beings who personate each other. 

“I have much to say to you, and yet I 
write to you, it seems, only when I have an 
adventure to relate; all the rest, too, is ad- 
venture-like, it is true, but not an adventure. 
So now for that of to-day. 

“I am sitting under the tall lime-trees, and 
am just finishing a letter-case, a very pretty 
one, without knowing for certain who is to 
have it — father or son — but certainly one of 
the two. A young pedlar comes up to me 
with small baskets and boxes; he modestly 
legitimates himself by a permit from the 
bailiff allowing him to hawk goods upon the 
estate. I examine his small wares down to 


* The circumstance afteT all is not told. It was 
meant, Diintzer says, to be an accident to one of the 
miners. — Ed. 
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the endless trifles that nobody wants, and 
everybody buys from a childish impulse to 
possess and to spend. The boy seems to look 
at me attentively. Fine black, somewhat 
cunning eyes, well-marked eyebrows, profuse 
locks, sparkling rows of teeth — enough, you 
understand me, something of the oriental. 

« He makes a great many inquiries in reter- 
ence to the persons composing the family, 
to whom he would at any rate venture to offer , 
something; by all sorts of manoeuvres he man- i 

ages to get me to name myself to him. j 
‘Hersilia,’ he says shyly, ‘will Hersilia excuse , 
me if I discharge a commission?’ I looked 
at him in astonishment. He draws forth the 
smallest little slate enclosed in a white frame, 
such as are made in the mountains for the first 
childish attempts at writing. I take it, see 
that it is written upon, and read the inscrip- 
tion, neatly cut in with a sharp pencil: Felix 
loves Hersilia. The equerry is coming soon. 

“I am dumfoundered, I ponder m as- 
tonishment on what I hold in my hand, see 
before my eyes ; and chiefly on this, that des- 
tiny will prove itself almost more extra- 
ordinary than I am myself. ‘What does this 
mean ?’ I say to myself, and the little rogue is 
more than ever present to me ; nay, it seems 
as if his image would drill itself into my eyes. 

“Then I begin to ask questions, and receive 
strange, unsatisfactory answers. I examine, 
and arrive at nothing. I think, and cannot 


properly collect my thoughts. At length, 
from talking and counter-talking, I gather 
thus much, that the young dealer had also 
passed through the Pedagogic province, and 
acquired the confidence of my young adorer, 
who having bought a slate had written the in- 
scription upon it, and promised him the best 
recompenses for a word or two m reply. He 
then handed me a similar slate, several of 
which he disclosed in his pack, and likewise a 
pencil, and at the same time insisted and 
begged in so friendly a manner, that I took 
both, thought, thought again, and not being 
able to excogitate anything, wrote, Hersilia 
greets Felix , and hopes the equerry is well. 

“I considered what I had written, and felt 
vexed at its clumsy expression. Neither ten- 
derness, nor inspiration, nor wit; mere em- 
barrassment : and why ? I was standing before 
a boy, and writing to a boy: ought that to 
deprive me of my composure? I verily be- 
lieve that I sighed, and was just on the point 
of wiping out what I had written, but he took 
it so gracefully out of my hand, asked me for 
something or other with which to cover it 
carefully ; and so it happened that I — though 
I know not how it happened — put the little 
slate into the letter-case, wound the string 
round it, and handed it, fastened up, to the 
boy, who took it gracefully, and bowing 
deeply, lingered a moment, so that I just 
had time to press my purse into his hand, and 





blamed myself for not having given him 
enough. He ran off at a pretty good pace, 
and when I looked after him had already dis- 
appeared, I do not rightly understand how. 

4 ‘Now it is past, I am already back on the 
ordinary, everyday level, and scarcely believe 
in the apparition. Do I not hold the slate in 
my hand? It is only too charming, the 
writing quite beautifully and carefully traced ; 
I believe I should have kissed it if I had not 
been afraid of obliterating the writing. 

“ I have taken a little time after writing the 
above; but whatever I think about this, too, 
will always avail nothing. Most certainly 
there was something mysterious about the 
figure, the like of which are now-a-days in- 
dispensable in fi&ion ; must they then en- 
counter us in real life too? Agreeable and 
suspicious, foreign-looking, yet inspiring con- 
fidence ; why did he go away too before the 
puzzle was solved? Why had I not sufficient 
presence of mind civilly to detain him? 

“After a pause I again take pen in hand to 
pursue my confessions. The decided, con- 
stant affe&ion of a boy ripening into youth 
might be flattering to me, but then it occurred 
to me that, at this age, it is nothing uncom- 
mon to be attached to older women. Indeed 
there is a mysterious inclination in younger 
men for older women. At another time, 
when it did not concern myself, I would have 
laughed over it, and maliciously declared it 
to be a reminiscence of the tender age of 
nursing and sucking-babyhood from which 
they were scarcely emancipated. Now it vexes 
me to think of the matter like this ; I reduce 
the good Felix to infancy, and yet I do not 
find myself in an advantageous position either. 
Alas! what a difference it makes whether one 
is judging one* s self or other people!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Wilhelm to Natalia. 

“ I have been walking about for days, and 
cannot make up my mind to set pen to paper, 
there are so many things to tell : in speaking, 
perhaps, one thing would connedl itself with 
another ; one thing, too, would easily develop 
itself out of the other. Let me then, the ab- 
sent one, begin only with what is most gen- 
eral ; it will yet lead me at last to the strange 
matter that I have to impart. 


“You have heard of the youth who, walk- 
ing on the seashore, found a rudder-pin ; the 
interest that he felt in it impelled him to pro- 
cure a rudder as necessarily belonging to it. 
But this too was of no further use to him. 
He earnestly desired to get a boat, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Yet boat, rudder, and 
rudder-pin were of no particular use ; he pro- 
vided himself with masts and sails, and so, 
piece by piece, with whatever is requisite for 
speed and convenience in navigation. By 
efforts adapted to his ends he attained to 
greater aptitude and dexterity ; fortune favors 
him, he sees himself at last master and owner 
of a larger vessel, and so success increases; 
he wins wealth, respe&, and a good name 
amongst the seafarers.* 

“ In causing you to read this pretty story 
again, I must confess that it is appropriate 
here only in the widest sense, yet it gives me 
an opening for expressing that which I have 
to say. Meanwhile, I must run through some- 
thing still more remote. 

“The capabilities that lie in men can be 
divided into general and special; the general 
are to be regarded as a<5hvities in a state of 
balanced repose, which are aroused by circum- 
stances, and diredted accidentally to this or 
that end. Man's faculty of imitation is gen- 
eral: he will make or form in imitation of 
what he sees, even without the slightest inward 
and outward means to that end. It is always 
natural, therefore, that he should wish to do 
what he sees to be done: the most natural 
thing, however, would be that the son should 
embrace the occupation of his father. In 
this case it is all in one, a decided adlivity in 
an original diredtion, with probably an inborn 
faculty for a special end; then a resultant 
and gradually progressive exercise and a de- 
veloped talent, that would have compelled 
us to proceed upon the beaten path, even if 
other impulses are developed within us, and a 
free choice might have led us to an occupation 
for which nature has given us neither capacity 
nor perseverance. On the average, therefore, 
those men are the happiest who find an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating an inborn, family talent 
in the domestic circle. We have seen painter- 
pedigrees of this sort ; amongst them there have 
been feeble talents, it is true, but in the mean- 


* Goethe had made use of this story before, in his 
journey on the Rhine in the years 1814-1815. — D. 
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time, they have brought to light something 
useful, and perhaps better than they would 
have achieved with moderate powers in any 
other department of their own choice. 

« But as this, too, is not what I wanted to 
say, I must try to approach my subject from 
some other side. 

“ This is the pity of friends being far apart, 
that the intermediate and auxiliary members 
of our thoughts, which in mutual presence 
are reciprocally developed and interwoven as 
swiftly as lightning, cannot be produced and 
expressed in momentary connection and asso- 
ciation. Here then, in the first place, is one 
of the earliest of children’s tales. 

“We children, brought up in an ancient 
and sober city, had acquired the ideas of 
streets, squares, and walls, and soon, also, of 
ramparts, of the glacis, and of the adjoining 
walled gardens. But our parents, in order to 
take us, or rather themselves, once into the 
open country, had for a long time arranged, 
though it was continually deferred, a party, [ 
with some friends in the country. At last, ' 
one Whitsuntide, the invitation and proposal j 
came more pressingly, and was agreed to, but j 
only on the condition that everything should 
be so arranged that we might be home again 
by night-time ; for to sleep out of one’s long- 
accustomed bed seemed to be an impossibility. 
To concentrate the pleasures of the day into 
so narrow a space was certainly difficult ; two 
friends had to be visited, and their claims to 
so infrequent an entertainment satisfied ; how- 
ever, with great punctuality, there were hopes 
of carrying it all out. 

“ On the third day of the holidays all were 
standing, at the earliest hour, cheerful and 
ready. The carriage drew up at the appointed 
time. We had left all confinements of streets, 
gates, bridges, and town-ditches behind us; 
an open far-extending world spread itself be- | 
fore our inexperienced eyes. The green of ; 
cornfields and meadows lately refreshed by j 
rain in the night, the tint more or less bright 
of buds on hedges and trees just bursting | 
forth, the dazzling whiteness of the tree-blos- i 
soms diffusing itself on all sides, everything 
gave us a foretaste of happy Eden-like hours. 

u We arrived in due time at the first halt- 
ing-place, the house of a worthy clergyman. 
Our cordial reception soon assured us that the 
ecclesiastical feast now concluded was no de- 
triment to spirits seeking rest and refreshment. 


I regarded the rural household for the first 
time with pleased interest — plough and harrow, 
wagon and cart, betrayed their immediate use; 
even the repulsive- looking manure seemed the 
most indispensable in the whole circuit, for it 
i was carefully collected, and, to a certain de- 
gree, neatly stored up. Yet this first glance, 
directed to what was new and yet intelligible, 
was soon riveted by a treat : appetizing cakes, 
| new milk, and many other country dainties 
j were greedily regarded by us. Then the chil- 
| dren, forsaking the little garden-plot and the 
| hospitable arbor, quickly busied themselves in 
j performing, in the adjoining spinney, a task 
j which an old, kindly-disposed aunt had given 
I them. That was to gather as many cowslips 
as possible, and carefully take them back to 
town with them, for the thrifty goodwife was 
in the habit of making all sorts of wholesome 
beverages of them. 

“ Whilst thus employed in the meadows, we 
were running backwards and forwards along 
banks and hedges, several r the village-chil- 
dren joined us, and the sweet scent of the 
gathered spring-flowers seemed to grow more 
and more refreshing and balmy. We had bv 
this time collected such a mass of stalks and 
flowers that we did not know what to do with 
them. Now we began to pick off the yellow 
coronals, for it was really only with these that 
we had to do ; each tried to fill his little hat 
| or cap as full as possible, 
j “However, the eldest of these boys, the 
fisherman’s son, who was a little older than 
myself, a boy who had at once especially at- 
tracted me by his serious demeanor, did not 
; seem to enjoy this trifling over flowers, and 
| he invited me to walk with him to the river, 

| which, already of considerable breadth, flowed 
by at a short distance. We sat down, with a 
couple of fishing-rods, in a shady place, where 
in the deep, clear, calm water many little fishes 
i were darting hither and thither. He good- 
naturedly showed me what to do, and how the 
bait was to be fastened on the hook, and 
several times I was successful in whisking into 
the air, against their will, the smallest of these 
delicate creatures. As we were thus sitting 
quietly leaning against each other, he seemed 
to get tired of it, and made me observe a flat, 
pebbly bank which projected into the stream 
from our side, and that there was a most beau- 
tiful opportunity for a bathe. ‘ He could not 
help trying it/ he cried at last, springing up, 
and before I was aware, he was down, un- 
dressed, and in the water. 
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“ As he swam very well, he soon left the never had any idea. He seemed to look at 
shallow place, abandoned himself to the stream, me with equal attention. Though quickly 
and soon came up to me in the deeper water, dressed, we still seemed to stand unclothed 
Quite a strange feeling came over me : grass- before each other ; our spirits drew together, 
hoppers were dancing about me, ants were and amidst the most ardent kisses we swore 
crawling towards me, colored beetles were eternal friendship. 

clinging to the twigs, and gold-gleaming ‘sun- “ But then swiftly, swiftly, we betook our- 
maidens/ as he had called them, were hover- selves home, just at the right moment, as the 
ing and flitting spirit-like at my feet, just as party were setting out on the most delightful 
he, pulling out a great cray-fish from between footpath, for about an hour and a half, through 
some roots, held it up merrily, and then clev- bush and wood, to the bailifFs dwelling. My 
erly concealed it again at the old place with friend accompanied me ; we already seemed 
what we had caught before. It was so warm inseparable; but when, about half-way there, 
and sultry all around, one yearned to be out I asked permission to take him into the bailifTs 
of the sun and in the shade, out of the cool house, the pastor’s wife refused, with a quiet 
shade in the still cooler water below. So it hint about the impropriety; on the other hand, 
was easy for him to entice me down ; I found she gave him a strict injunction to tell his 
an invitation, not often repeated, irresistible, father when he came in, that she must be sure 
and what with fear of my parents, and timidity on her return home to find some fine crayfish, 
about the unfamiliar element in addition, I was that she wished to give her guests to take back 
quite strangely excited. But soon undressed to the city as a rarity. The boy went off, but 
upon the gravel, I ventured gently into the pledged himself with hand and lips to wait for 
water, but not deeper than was due to the me in the evening at this comer of the wood, 
gradually sloping bottom. Here he let me “ The party soon reached the bailiff’s, where 
linger, went to some distance in the sustaining we also found a rural household, but of a higher 
element, came back, and when he got out and style. A dinner delayed in consequence of 
stood up to dry himself in the fuller sunshine, the housewife's being over-busy, did not make 
my eyes seemed to be dazzled by a triple sun ; me impatient ; for a stroll in a well-kept 
so fair was the human form, of which I had pleasure-garden, in which the daughter, who 
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was somewhat younger than I, accompanied I worried myself; he was not to be seen, nor 
me to show me the way, was very agreeable did he answer; for the first time I experienced, 
to me. Spring-flowers of every kind grew m in double and manifold degree, a passionate 
tastefully iaid-GUt plots, filling them or deck- grief. 

ing their edges. My companion was beautiful, ‘ ‘ The unmeasured demands of confidential 
fair-haired, and gentle ; we walked confiden- affedtion had already developed themselves m 
tially together, soon held each other by the me, there was already an irresistible need to 
hand, and seemed to wish for nothing better, unburden my soul, by talking, of the image 
Thus we walked past tultp-beds, past narcis- of that fair-haired one, to relieve my heart of 
suses and jonquils in rows; she showed me the emotions which she had awakened in me. 
several places where the most splendid hya- j It was full, the lips already muttered, to over- 
cinth-bells had already just gone off. On the | flowing. I blamed the good boy aloud for 
other hand, provision had been made for the ! violated friendship, for broken faith, 
coming seasons too; the plants of future ra- [ “But heavier trials were soon in store for 
nunculuses and anemones were already green; j me. From out of the first houses of the vil- 
the care bestowed upon numerous carnation j lage rushed shrieking women, followed by 
slips promised the most abundant bloom ; but screaming children ; no one gave information 
the hope of many-flowered lily-stems, very or answer. Round the comer house on one 
wisely distributed among roses, was already side we saw a sad procession approach; it 
budding more nearly. And how many were moved slowly along the street ; it seemed like 
the bowers that promised presently both the a funeral, but of more complicated character; 
beauty and the shade of honeysuckle, jasmine, there was no end to the bearing and carrying 
and vine dike and creeping kinds of growth! along. The shrieking continued, increased, 
“ When I look back, after so many years, the crowd thickened : ‘ They are drowned — 
at my situation on that occasion, it seems to all drowned together !’ 4 He! who? which?’ 

me really enviable. Unexpectedly, at the The mothers who saw their children about 
same moment, the premonition of friendship them seemed consoled. But a serious-looking 
and love seized me : for when I unwillingly { man came up, and said to the pastor’s wife, 
took leave of the beautiful child, I comforted i ‘Unhappily, I stayed out too long; Adolphus 
myself with the thought of disclosing these I has been drowned with four others; he wished 
feelings to my young friend, of confiding in to keep his promise and mine.’ The man — 
him, and of enjoying his sympathy together it was the fisherman himself — walked on after 
with these fresh sentiments. the procession ; we stood shocked and as- 

“And if I add one more remark here, I tounded. Then a little boy came up, holding 
may perhaps confess that in the course of life out a bag: ‘Here are the crayfish, madam!’ 
that first out-blooming of the exterior world and held the token high in the air. All were 
has appeared to me as the real original nature, horrified at it, as at a thing of most evil 
in comparison with which all else that later omen : they questioned, inquired, and heard 
appeals to our senses seem to be but copies, thus much : this last child had remained on 
which at every comparison with the former the bank and picked up the crayfish that they 
are deficient in that peculiarly original spirit threw to him from below. But then, after 
and sense. much questioning and cross-questioning, they 

t( How we must have despaired at seeing found out that Adolphus and two sensible 
so cold, so lifeless an outward life, had not boys had gone down to and into the water ; 
something revealed itself in our heart that i two others, younger, had joined them unasked, 
glorifies nature in quite another way, whilst ) and could not be kept back by any scolding 
manifesting a creative power, to beautify our- j and threats. The first two had almost got 
selves in her. j across a rocky and dangerous place; the other 

“It was already dusk when we again ap- j two slipped, seized hold of and kept pulling 
proached the comer of the wood, where my j each other underneath. The same thing oc- 
young friend had promised to wait for me. I i curred at last to the foremost two also, and 
strained my eyesight to its utmost extent to they all sank in the deep water. Adolphus, 
descry his presence ; and when I was unsuc- being a good swimmer, would have saved 
cessful in this, I impatiently hurried in front himself, but in their terror they all hung on 
of the party, who walked leisurely, miming to him, and he was dragged down. This 
to and fro amongst the bushes. I called out, little one had then run screaming into the 
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village, holding his bag of crayfish tight m “In the large room, where meetings of all 
his hands* The fisherman, accidentally late kinds are held, lay the unfortunates, stretched 
on his way home, ran off with others who naked upon straw, dazzling white corpses, 
were alarmed ; they had dragged them out shining also in the dim lamplight. I threw 
one after the other, found that they were myself upon the tallest — my friend. I had 
dead, and were now bringing them in. no words to express my condition ; I wept 

“The pastor, together with the father, bitterly, and deluged his broad breast with un- 
walked sadly towards the town-house; the ceasing tears. I had heard something of 
full moon had risen, and shone on the path rubbing, which in such a case was said to be 
of death. I followed in passionate grief; of use. I rubbed in my tears, and cheated 
they would not let me in, I was in a terrible myself with the warmth that I excited. Amidst 
condition. I walked round and round the my confusion, I thought of breathing breath 
house without resting ; at last I saw my op- into him, but the pearly rows of his teeth were 
portunity, and sprang in at the open window, fast locked ; the lips, on which the parting 
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kiss still seemed to remain, refused even the c 
slightest symptom of response. Despairing 
of human aid, I had recourse to prayer : I 
implored, I prayed. It seemed to me as if at i 
this moment I must perform a miracle to call 
forth the still indwelling soul, to lure it m 
again if still hovering near. I was tom away, ] 
weeping, sobbing. I sat in the carriage, and i 
scarcely understood what my parents were < 
saying. Our mother, as I afterwards heard 
so 7 often repeated, had resigned herself to 
God’s will. In the meanwhile I had fallen 
asleep, and awoke gloomily, late next morn- 
in or in a doubtful and confused condition, 

g u t when I went to breakfast I found my ; 
mother, my aunt, and the cook in weighty j 
consultation. The crayfish were not to be 
boiled nor brought to table; my father would 
not endure such a direft reminiscence of the 
calamity that had so lately occurred. The 
aunt seemed to wish most eagerly to possess 
herself of these uncommon creatures, but at the 
same time blamed me for our having forgotten 
to bring the cowslips with us. However, she 
soon seemed to be pacified about this, when , 
those misshapen creatures crawling alive over 
each other were handed over to her free dis- 
posal, whereupon she took counsel with the 
cook as to their further treatment. 

“ But to make the significance of this scene 
clear, I must say something more of the char- 
a&er and personality of this woman. The 
peculiarities by which she was governed one 
could not by any means praise from a moral 
point of view ; and yet from a civic and po- 
litical point of view they produced many a 
good result. She was, in the proper sense of 
the word, miserly; for she regretted every 
mere penny that she had to spend, and for her 
requirements she looked about everywhere for 
substitutes that could be got for nothing, by 
exchange, or in any sort of fashion . Thus 
the cowslips were intended for tea, which she 
maintained to be more wholesome than any 
Chinese sort. God had given every land 
what was necessary, whether for food, for 
relish, or for medicine; on that account one 
need not have recourse to foreign countries. 
So in a little garden she cultivated everything 
that, after her notions, would make food 
palatable, or would be useful to the sick. 
She never visited another person’s garden 
without taking away with her something of 
the sort. 

“This disposition and whatever resulted 
from it could well be pardoned, since her 


diligently-hoarded cash would after all be for 
the benefit of the family. In this matter, 
too, our father and mother managed to give 
in completely to her and be accommodating. 

“Another propensity, however, one of ac- 
tivity, and indefatigably asserting itself, was a 
pride m being regarded as an important and 
influential person. And, in truth, she had 
deserved and attained this reputation, for <he 
was clever enough to turn to her own advan- 
tage the useless, and often indeed mischievous, 
gossip current among women. Everything 
that went on in the tow r n, and consequently 
even the private affairs of families, was accu- 
rately known to her, and it was not often that 
any matter of dispute arose without her having 
contrived to mix herself up m it, in which 
she was the more successful inasmuch as she 
always tried to be of some use, but managed 
thereby to increase her reputation and good 
name. Many a match had she made with 
which one side at least probably remained 
satisfied. But what she gave her attention to 
most was the furthering and assisting of such 
persons as were seeking an office or appomt- 
1 ment, whereby she really gained a large num- 
ber of clients, of whose influence she was 
able to avail herself in return. 

“The widow of an official of some impor- 
tance, an upright and stnft man, she yet had 
learned how those whom one cannot get at 
by any considerable overtures are gamed over 

by trifles. , , 

“ However, to keep on the beaten path 
without further digression, be it said at once 
that she had contrived to gam great influence 
over a man who occupied an important office. 
He was miserly like her, and, to his own mis- 
fortune, equally gluttonous and fond of dain- 
ties ; so to set on the table before him, on any 
pretext, a tasty dish, was always her chief 
anxiety. His conscience was not one or tne 
most sensitive; but his courage and audacity 
had also to be called into request, whenever 
1 in dubious cases he had to overcome the op- 
: position of his colleagues and stifle the voice 
: of duty which they brought to bear against 

r ‘‘It was precisely this case now— that she 

1 was favoring an unworthy individual: she had 

done all she could to push him in, the matter 
i had taken a favorable turn for her, and now 
• the crayfish, of which the like were indeed 
rarely seen, luckily came to her assistance. 
1 They were to be carefully fed up, and serve i 
r up at intervals on the table of her distinguished 
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patron, who commonly dined alone very 
sparely. 

“As to other matters, the unfortunate cal- 
amity gave occasion to a good deal of talk 
and social excitement. My father was one of 
the first who on this occasion was impelled by 
a spirit of general benevolence to extend his 
consideration and care beyond the limits of 
his family and of the town. He was interested, 
in conjunction with certain intelligent phy- 
sicians, and those connected with the police, 
in overcoming the great obstacles which at 
first opposed inoculation for smallpox. Greater 
carefulness in the hospital, more humane treat- 
ment of prisoners, and other kindred objeCts, 
were the end and aim of his life, or at any rate 
of his reading and thinking ; and, as he used 
to give utterance to his convictions on all 
occasions, he thus effected a great deal of 
good. 

“ He looked upon the association of citi- 
zens, to whatever form of government it 
might be subjected, as a natural condition 
which had its good and its bad side — its ordi- 
nary courses, its years of plenty and scarcity 
alternately, and hailstorms, floods, and fires, 
no less accidentally and irregularly: the good 
to be seized and used, the bad to be avoided 
or endured. But nothing, he considered, was 
more desirable than the diffusion of universal 
goodwill, independently of every other con- 
sideration. 

“As a natural consequence of such a dis- 
position he must now needs be determined to 
bring again under discussion a matter of be- 
nevolence that had already been mooted be- 
fore: this was the resuscitation of such as were 
thought to be dead, in whatever way, more- 
over, the outward signs of life might have been 
lost. During conversations of this sort I now 
learned that in the case of these children the 
reverse of what was right had been tried and 
applied, nay, that, in a certain sense, they had 
been killed. It was furthermore maintained 
that by opening a vein they might perhaps all 
have been saved. In my youthful ardor, I 
therefore determined in silence that I would 
spare no opportunity of learning everything 
that might be needful in such a case, especially 
blood-letting, and whatever else there might 
be of like sort. 

“ But how soon did daily routine carry me 
away ! The need for friendship and love had 
been awakened; I looked round about me 
everywhere to satisfy it. Meanwhile sensi- 
bility, imagination, and intellect were occu- 


pied beyond measure by the theatre: how far 
I was here led, and misled, I must not 
repeat. 

“ But if after this circumstantial narrative I 
have still to confess that I am as far as ever 
from the goal of my intention, and that I can 
only hope to arrive at it by a circuitous route, 
what am I to say? How can I excuse myself? 
In any case I should have to bring forward 
what follows. If it is allowable to the humor- 
ist to mix up his matter in minutest confusion, 
when he impudently leaves it to his reader to 
find out at last in half-meanings what — if any- 
thing — is to be got out of it, should it not be 
permitted to the intelligent and rational man 
to work in a strange-seeming way towards 
many points, so that one may at last see them 
reflected and concentrated in one focus, and 
may learn to understand how the most varied 
influences surrounding a man drive him to a 
conclusion which he would have been able to 
attain in no other way, either through inward 
impulse or outward motive? 

“ From the many things which still remain 
for me to say, I have the choice as to which I 
shall take first ; but this too, is a matter of in- 
difference. You must just possess your soul in 
patience, read and read on ; for at last there 
will suddenly dawn upon you, and seem quite 
natural, that which spoken in one word would 
have struck you as exceedingly strange, and 
in faCl to such a degree, that you would hardly 
have cared afterwards to give a moment to 
these introductions in the form of explanations. 

“ But that I may now in some sort get in 
the right direction, I will take a glance back 
at that rudder-pin again, and call to mind a 
conversation that I was accidentally led to 
hold with our tried friend Jarno — whom I met 
in the mountains under the name of Mon tan — 
and which awakened certain feelings of my 
own in a very special way. The circumstances 
of our life have a mysterious course which 
cannot be calculated. You remember, doubt- 
less, that case which your skilful surgeon 
brought out when you came to help me as I 
lay prostrate and wounded in the forest ? It 
flashed in my eyes at that time with such ef- 
fect, and made so deep an impression, that I 
was quite delighted when I found it again, 
yearn after, in the hands of a younger man. 
He attached no particular value to it ; instru- 
ments altogether had been improved in more 
recent times, and were better adapted to their 
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purpose, and I obtained it all the more easily 
as the acquisition of a new set was thereby 
facilitated- From that time I always carried 
it about with me, not to make any use of it, it 
is true ; but in order to be surer of comforting 
recollections ; it was a witness to the moment 
when my good fortune began, at which I was 
to arrive only after a long circuit. 

“By chance Jar no saw it when we spent 
the night at the charcoal-burner’s; and he 
recognized it at once, and in reply to my ex- 
planation said : 

“ ‘ I have nothing to objeCi to a man’s 
setting up such a fetish in memory of many 
an unlooked-for benefit, or of important re- 
sults from some ordinary circumstance; it 
elevates us as something that points to an In- j 
comprehensible, stimulates us in difficulties, | 
and encourages our hopes ; but it would be a | 
finer thing if you had let yourself be enticed, 
through those tools, to understand their use 
also, and to accomplish what they mutely de- 
mand of you.* 

“‘Let me confess/ I replied thereto, ‘that 
this has occurred to me a hundred times ; an 
inner voice stirred within me, bidding me re- 
cognize in this my peculiar vocation.’ 

“I thereupon told him the story of the 
drowned boys, and how I had heard then that 
they might have been saved, if they had been 
bled. * I intended to learn how to do it ; but 
every hour made the intention weaker.’ 

“ ‘ Then seize it now 1’ replied he. ‘ I have 
for long seen you occupied with matters that 
concern and bear upon the human spirit, dis- 
position, heart, and whatever you call it all. 
But what have you thereby gained for your- 
self and others? Sorrows of the mind into 
which we have fallen by misfortune or our 
own faults ; to heal these intellect can do 
nothing, reason little, time much; resolute 
a<frivity, on the other hand, everything. In 
this every one works with and for himself ; 
that you have experienced in yourself and 
others.’ 

‘ ‘He attacked me wit h angry and bitter words, j 
as is his wont, and said many hard things that j 
I do not care to repeat. ‘There is nothing/ ] 
he concluded at last, ‘ better worth the trouble i 
of learning and doing than to assist the healthy ! 
man when he is injured by some accident or j 
other; with prudent treatment, nature easily j 
restores itself: the sick must be left to the j 
physician ; but no one needs a surgeon more 
than the sound and healthy man. In the 
quietude of country life, in the narrowest 


[ family circle, he is just as welcome as in and 
| after the turmoil of battle; in the sweetest 
moments, as in the bitterest and most terrible; 
evil fate prevails everywhere, more dreadful 
than death itself, and not a whit less ruthless, 
nay, after a fashion, yet more noxious, more 
destructive to pleasure and to life.’ 

“You know him, and can imagine without 
j effort that he spared me as little as the world, 
i But he inclined most strongly to the argument 
which he directed against me in the name of 
the society at large. 

“ ‘ Your universal culture/ said he, ‘ and all 
institutions for that end, are foolishness. The 
thing is, that a man should understand some- 
thing quite definitely, do it with an excellence 
which scarce anyone else in the immediate 
neighborhood could attain ; and in our asso- 
ciation particularly this is a self-evident mat- 
ter. You are just of an age when a man 
forms any plan with intelligence, judges what 
lies before him with discernment, grapples 
with it from the right side, and direCts his 
capacities and abilities to the right end.’ 

“Why, then, need I proceed to Express 
what is a self-understood matter? He made 
it clear to me that I could obtain a dispen- 
j sation from the restless life so strangely en- 
joined, though it might be difficult for me to 
obtain it. ‘You are one of that sort of men/ 
he said, ‘who easily grow accustomed to a 
place, but not to an occupation. To all such 
a restless state of life is prescribed, in order, 

| perhaps, that they may attain to a surer man- 
ner of life. If you will devote yourself in 
earnest to the most divine of all employments, 
to heal without miracles, and to perform mira- 
cles without words, I will use my influence in 
your favor.’ So he spoke hurriedly, adding 
all such cogent reasons as his eloquence was 
able to muster. 

“Here then, I am disposed to make an 
end: but you shall very soon learn circum- 
stantially how I have made use of the per- 
mission to remain a longer time at certain 
places; how I have succeeded m applying 
myself to the profession for which I have 
always had a secret liking, and of thoroughly 
training myself therein. Enough, in the great 
undertaking for which you are preparing your- 
self, I shall prove myself a useful, a necessary 
member of the society, and I shall fall into 
your paths with a certain assurance — with 
some amount of pride; for to be worthy of 
you is a laudable pride.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

After all this, and whatever followed upon 
it, Wilhelm’s first anxiety was to come into 
conta6l again with the guild -brethren, and to 
meet with some portion or other of them, 
wherever it might be. He therefore consulted 
his little diagram, and took the road which 
promised to bring him sooner than the others 
to his goal. But since, in order to reach the 
most favorable point, it was necessary for him 
to go across country, he found himself obliged 
to make the journey on foot, and to have his 
baggage carried after him. However, at every 
step he was richly rewarded for his walk, for 
he encountered unexpectedly the most lovely 
scenery. It was such as the last mountainous 
traCts form as they merge into the plains — 
wooded hills, gentle declivities used for hus- 
bandry, all the surfaces green, and nowhere 
aught that was rugged, unfruitful, or untilled 
to be seen. He now arrived at the main val- 
ley, into which the tributary streams poured 
themselves; this, too, was carefully tilled, and 
pleasant to behold : slender trees marked the 
bends of the river that flowed through it, and 
of the streams that poured into it ; and when 
he took up the map that was his guide, he saw, 
to his astonishment, that the line drawn upon 


it cut right through this valley, and that thus 
he was at any rate upon the right path. 

An old castle, in a good state of preser- 
vation, having been renovated at various 
periods, was conspicuous upon a woody hill ; 
spreading outward from its foot lay a cheerful- 
looking village, in which an inn that stood 
out prominently caught the eye. He walked 
up to the latter, and was received in a very 
friendly manner by the host, but with the ex- 
cuse that he could not take him in without 
the permission of a party who had hired the 
whole house for a time, on which account he 
was obliged to refer all guests to the older 
hostelry, that lay farther up. 

After a short parky, the man seemed to 
think better of it, and said, “As a matter of 
faCI, there is no one as yet in the house ; but 
it happens to be Saturday, and it cannot be 
long before the bailiff, who settles the accounts 
every week and gives his orders for the next, 
arrives. In truth there is a nice regularity 
amongst these people, and it is a pleasure to 
deal with them, although they are rather close. 
For if there certainly is no great profit, it is a 
sure one/' Therewith he bade the new guest 
remain patiently in the large upper hall, and 
await what further might occur. 

Here he found, on entering, a spacious and 





neat apartment, quite empty but for benches 
and tables; so much the more did he wdnder 
on seeing a large tablet placed above a door, 
upon which, in letters of gold, were to be 
read the words Ubi homines sunt , modi sunt , 
which we interpret to the effeft that wherever 
men meet together in social life, there the 
way and fashion in which they can exist and 
remain together are evolved. This motto 
gave our wanderer food for thought ; he took 
xt as a good omen, that here he found con- 
firmed what he had often in the course of his 
life recognized as reasonable and helpful. It 
was not long before the bailiff made his 
appearance, who, having been instru&ed be- 
forehand, admitted him, after a short conver- 
sation and no particular investigation, on the 
following conditions : that he should stay three 
days, should quietly take part in all that went 
on, and, whatever might happen, should not 
inquire the reason, and still less should not, 
on his departure, ask for the reckoning. All 
this the traveller was forced to agree to, since 
the deputy, as such, could not give in in any 
point. 

The bailiff was just about to depart, when 
a song resounded up the stairs : two beautiful 
young men approached singing, whom the 
bailiff by a simple sign gave to understand 
that the guest was accepted. Without inter- 
rupting their song, they greeted him kindly, 
gracefully singing a duet, and it was easy to 
see that they were in perfe& practice, and 
masters of their craft. As Wilhelm showed 
the most attentive appreciation, they stopped 
and asked him whether in his travels on foot 
he too had not often hit upon some song that 
he thus sang aloud to himself. 

“A good voice,” answered Wilhelm, “has 
in fa£t been denied me by nature, but a hid- 
den genius within me often seems to inspire 
me with something rhythmic, so that in walk- 
ing I move constantly in time, and at the 
same time seem to perceive soft tones by 
which some song is accompanied, that in one 
way or another pleasantly presents itself tome." 

“ If you remember any one of the sort, 
write it down for us/’ said he; “we should 
like to see whether we are able to accompany 
your singing daimonV , 

Hereupon he took a leaf from his note- J 
book and handed them the following stanza: 

<f From the mountain heights descending, 

Down the slopes, the vale along, 

Hark ! a wing-like flutter, blending 
With a movement as of song. 


And on unrestricted roving 
Joy attends and prudent heed : 

Let thy striving be with lovmg, 

Let thy life consist in deed.” 

After a short time for thought there forth- 
with sounded a lively duet, timed to marching 
pace, which, with all repetition and abridg- 
ment, went constantly forward and carried 
away the hearers with it ; he was in doubt 
whether this was his own melody, his former 
theme, or whether it was only now so adapted 
| to it that no other movement was conceivable, 
j In this way the singers had proceeded pleas- 
antly for some time, when two sturdy fellows 
entered, whom one recognized at once by 
their attributes as masons; but two who fol- 
lowed them, one must needs regard as car- 
penters. These four, gently laying down 
their tools, listened to the song, and presently 
joined in with sureness and decision, so that 
one had the sensation of a whole company 
of travellers marching onward over mountain 
and valley, and Wilhelm thought that he had 
never heard anything so graceful and so ele- 
vating to heart and mind. This enjoyment, 
however, was to be further in ere* d and 
heightened to the last degree, when a gigantic 
figure mounted the steps, and with the best 
intentions was scarcely able to moderate his 
powerful, heavy tread. He proceeded to 
stand a heavily-packed porter’s frame in the 
corner, but sat himself down upon a bench, 
which began to crack — at which the others 
laughed, yet without falling out of the song. 
But very much astonished was Wilhelm when 
this son of Anak immediately began to join 
in with a tremendous bass voice. The hall 
trembled, and it was noticeable that he, in his 
part, at once altered the refrain, and sang it, 
in fadl, in this shape : 

“ Day by day be not unmoving, 

Let thy life be deed on deed.” 

; Moreover, one could very soon see that he 
brought down the time to a slower pace, and 
> obliged the others to adapt themselves to him. 

; When at length they had come to an end, and 
I had fully satisfied themselves, the others up- 
1 braided him as if he had tried to mislead 
them. 

“Not at all,” he exclaimed; “it is you 
who tried to mislead me ; you were for throwing 
me out of my step, which must be measured 
and sure when I trudge with niy burden up 
hill and down dale, and yet must at last come 
at the appointed hour and satisfy you.” 
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One after the other now went in to the 
bailiff, and Wilhelm could easily see that the 
business was about settling accounts, as to 
which he did not venture to make further in- 
quiry. In the meantime there came a couple 
of lively, handsome boys, who laid a table in 
haste, providing it moderately with eatables 
and wine, to which the bailiff, who came out 
of his room, now invited all to sit down with 
him. The boys waited upon them, but they 


most beautiful country-town in ashes; nor 
did he fail to hear that the honest bailiff was 
engaged in procuring timber and other build- 
ing materials. This seemed the more inex- 
plicable to the guest, inasmuch as the men, 
one and all, were not natives of the place, 
but in every other respeCt were evidently pass- 
ing travellers. At the end of the meal St. 
Christopher, for so they named the giant, 
fetched from one side a good glass of wine, 



did not forget to look after themselves too, 
and ate their share standing. Wilhelm called 
to mind similar scenes when he still dwelt 
amongst the aCtors; but the present party 
seemed to him much more earnest, intent not 
on amusement in representation, but on im- 
portant aims in life. 

The conversation between the craftsmen 
and the bailiff gave the guest the clearest 
knowledge on this point. The four sturdy 
young fellows were employed in the neigh- 
borhood, where a destructive fire had laid a 


by way of a sleeping-draught, and a lively 
song held the party together for a time, for 
the ear, when for the eye they had already 
dispersed. Wilhelm, thereupon, was con- 
ducted to a chamber of most pleasant as- 
pect. The full-moon, illuminating a luxuriant 
plain, was already up, and awakened in the 
breast of our wanderer recollections of similar 
and equally beautiful scenes. The spirits of 
all his dear friends passed in procession before 
him; but Lenardo’s figure especially was so 
life-like to him, that he fancied he saw him 
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, . in „ actually before him. All this was 
s *. a . a n inward disposition for his 

Sfy 'rest, when he was almost frightened 
by a most extraordinary noise. It sounded 
from the distanee, and yet seemed to be in 
the" 1 house itself, for the house frequently 
shook and the timbers groaned when the 
sound mounted to its highest strength. Wil- 
X who in general had a delicate ear to 
distinguish all sounds, could make nothing of 
ft hf compared it with the droning of a 
large organ-pipe, that from sheer size is un- 
able to give out any definite tone. Whether 
this night-terror ceased towards morning, or 
whether Wilhelm, by degrees accused o 
it was no longer sensible of it, is difficult to 
ascertain ;* in fine, he fell, asleep, and was 
pleasantly aroused by the rising sun. 

P Scarcely had one of the waiting-boys 
brought him breakfast, when a figure entered 
whom he had noticed at supper, without being 
clear as to his peculiar qualities. He was a 
well-built, broad-shouldered, and adtive man 
withal, who by his implements exhibited to 
view announced himself as a barber, and 
made himself ready to render to Wilhelm this 
so requisite service. At the same time he re- 
mained silent, and the business was accom- 
plished with a very light hand, without his 

having emitted a single sound. 

Wilhelm therefore began, and said. You 
are a master-hand at your business, and I do 
not know that I have ever felt a gentler blade 
upon my cheeks; but at the same time you 
seem to pay stridt observance to the laws of 
the society.’ 1 

With a sly smile, and laying his finger on 
his lips, he slipped mutely out of the door. 

(( In very truth,” called Wilhelm after him, 
“you must be i Redcloak/f or, if not him- 
self, at least a descendant of his. It is for- 
tunate for you that you do not require a return 
of your service from me. You would have 
come off badly.’ ’ 

Scarcely had this extraordinary man de- 
parted when our friend the bailiff entered, 
proffering an invitation to dinner that mid- 
day, which also ran somewhat strangely. 
The Bond — so the inviter expressly stated — 

* No further mfonnation is given. DimUer sup- 
poses some diversion of “ St- Christopher’s is 

suggested. — E d. 

f The spectral barber in Musaeus’s tale ‘ Stumme 
Liebe he wears a scarlet cloak on his left shoulder : 
and after completing an operation he claims a like ser- 
vice in return. — D. 


bade the friend welcome, invited him to the 
mid-day meal, and flattered itself with the 
hope of coming into nearer relations with 
him. It further inquired after the guest’s 
well-being, and how he was satisfied with the 
accommodation, to which he could only reply 
with praise of everything that he had encoun- 
tered. It is true that he would have liked to 
inquire of this man, as of the mute barber 
before, about the horrible noise which had 
disturbed, if not distressed him in the night; 
yet, mindful of his promise, he refrained from 
every question, and hoped, without being im- 
portunate, to be enlightened in accordance 
with his wishes, either through the complais- 
ance of the society or by some chance. 

When our friend found himself alone, he at 
last began to think about the strange person 
who had sent him the invitation, and he did 
not know what to make of it. To designate 
one or more leaders by means of a neuter 
j substantive, seemed to him rather dubious. 

| For the rest, all was so quiet about him here 
| that he thought he had never spent a quieter 
' Sunday. He went out of doors ; but hearing 
the sound of bells, he walked towards the 
little town. Mass was just over, and amongst 
the townsfolk and the peasants who were 
thronging out he saw the three acquaintances 
i of yesterday, a journeyman carpenter, a ma- 
; son, and a boy. Later he noticed amongst 
the Protestant worshippers the three others. 
What form of worship the others professed 
remained unknown to him: thus much, how- 
ever he was confident in concluding, that m 
this society a very decided freedom in religion 

Pr At a 'noon the bailiff came to meet him at the 
castle-door, to conduft him through various 
halls into a large vestibule, where he bade 
him sit down. A good many people kept 
walking past into an adjoining saloon. I hose 
he knew already were to be seen amongst 
them ; even St. Christopher went by. y 

all greeted the bailiff and the visitor. What 
struck our friend here most, was that he 
seemed to see none but artisans ; all clad W 
their ordinary dress, but with extreme neat- 
ness ; there were few whom, at best, he would 
have taken to be of the scrivener class. 

As soon as no new guests continued to press 
in, the bailiff led our friend through the stately 
portal into a spacious hall. There an inter- 
minably long table was spread, fromtheJower 
end of which he was conduced to the top, 
across which he saw three persons standing. 
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But with what astonishment was he seized, 
when he came near, and Lenardo, hardly yet 
recognized, fell upon his neck. He had 
scarcely recovered from this surprise, when 
another person embraced Wilhelm no less 
ardently and vigorously, and proclaimed him- 
self to be Natalia’s brother, the wonderful 
Friedrich. The delight of the friends in- 
fedled the whole assembly: words of con- 
gratulation and blessing re-echoed along the 
whole table. But of a sudden, when they 
were seated, all was still, and the repast was 
served up, and eaten with a certain solemnity. 

Towards the end of the meal Lenardo gave 
a signal. Two singers stood up, and Wilhelm 
was much surprised to hear repeated his song 
of yesterday, which we find it necessary, on 
account of what immediately follows, to in- 
sert once more : 

** From the mountain heights descending, 

Down the slopes, the vale along, 

Hark ! a wing- like flutter, blending 
With a movement as of song. 

And on unrestricted roving 
Joy attends and prudent heed : 

Let thy striving be with loving. 

Let thy life consist in deed ” 

Hardly had this duet, accompanied by a 
chorus of agreeable strength, approached its 
end, when two other singers impetuously rose 
opposite to each other, and with serious em- 
phasis paraphrased rather than continued the 
song; and to the astonishment of the guest 
expressed themselves thus : 

For the ties are rent asunder, 

Confidence is aye foreclosed. 

Can I tell, or duly ponder 

On the haps, to which exposed, 

I must now my way be making. 

Filled with all a widow’s woe, 

Leaving one, another taking, 

Onward, onward still to go ?” 

The chorus striking into this strophe became 
more and more numerous, more and more 
powerful, and yet the voice of St. Christopher 
could soon be distinguished from the lower 
end of the table. The dirge swelled till at 
last it was almost terrible ; a weird mood, by 
dint of skill on the part of the singers, intro- 
duced something fugue-like into the whole, so 
that our friend felt as if he should shudder. 
They all really seemed as if they were com- 
pletely of one mind, and were lamenting their 
own destiny just before their separation. The 
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strangest repetitions, the frequent revival of 
an almost expiring song, seemed at last dan- 
gerous to the band itself. Lenardo stood up, 
and ail, breaking off the hymn, immediately 
sat down. 

He began, with kindly words: “ In truth I 
cannot blame you for making ever present to 
yourselves the fate that confronts us all, so 
that you may be prepared for it at any hour. 
Yet if men weary of life, and full of years, 
have cried to their brethren, *Thinkof dying!’* 
so ought we, we younger men full of life, to 
be ever encouraging each other, and admonish 
ourselves with the cheering words 4 Think of 
wandering!’ But it were well, withal, to 
mention with caution and cheerfulness, what- 
ever we either undertake voluntarily, or think 
that we are constrained to do. You know best 
what amongst us is fixed, and what is movable ; 
allow us to enjoy this too in glad encouraging 
strains, to which for this time let this parting 
glass be drunk !” 

Thereupon he emptied his goblet and sat 
down: the four singers thereupon stood up, 
and began in flowing seif-conne&ing tones — 

“ Stay not fettered in inaction. 

Venture briskly, bnskly roam ! 

Head and arm, m glad connection, 
Everywhere will be at home. 

Where beneath the sun we revel 
Care with us will ne’er abide; 

Space there is for all to travel, 

Therefore is the world so wide.” 

On the repetition of the chorus Lenardo 
stood up, and all the rest with him ; a signal 
from him set the whole table in motion in 
time with the singing : those at the lower end, 
headed by St. Christopher, marched out of the 
hall in pairs, and the harmonious wanderers’ 
song grew more and more joyous and free: 
but it sounded especially well when the party, 
assembled in the terraced castle-garden, looked 
over the spacious valley in the luxuriance and 
beauty of which one might well have wished 
to lose one’s self. Whilst they were dispers- 
ing themselves on this side or that at their 
pleasure, Wilhelm was made acquainted with 
the third superior. He was the bailiff, who, 
in addition to many other advantages, had 
been able to procure for this society, as long 
as they found it convenient to stay here, the 
use of the count’s castle, which lay amidst 
several noblemen’s manors : but on the other 


* Memento mori was the salutation of the Trappist 
monks. — D. 



hand, being a clever man, had managed to 
turn the presence of such unwonted guests to 
good account. For whilst for a moderate 
payment he opened his nurseries, and was 
able to provide aught else that was helpful for 
support of life or in time of need, he took 
the same opportunity of having long-negle&ed 
roofs changed, rafters replaced, walls propped, 
planks set straight, and other defe&s repaired, 
to such a degree, that a property belonging 
to an expiring family, long neglected and fail- 
ing into decay, preserved the cheerful aspect 
of a dwelling used for living in, and bore 
witness that life creates life, and that he who 
is useful to others, also puts them under the 
necessity of being of use to him. 


CHAPTER II. 

Hersilia to Wilhelm. 

4 4 My situation appears to me like a tragedy 
by Alfieri ; when the confidants altogether fail 
it must all, at last, be carried on in monologue. 
And in truth a correspondence with you is 
exactly like a monologue: for as a matter of 
fa£t your answers merely superficially take up 
our syllables for the purpose of causing them 
to die gradually away. Have you in only a 
single instance made any reply to which one 
could say anything in return? Your letters 
are all parrying and evasion; when I stand 


up to go and meet you, you motion me back 
again to my seat. 

“ The above was written some days ago : a 
fresh necessity and occasion now occurs for 
conveying these present to Lenardo: there 
they find you, or it is known where you are 
to be found. But wherever they may reach 
you my remarks come to this, that if, on 
; reading this letter, you do not immediately 
! jump up from your seat, and like a pious 
j Wanderer do not speedily present yourself be- 
| fore me, I declare you to be the most manlike 
of all men: that is to say, one in whom the 
most lovable of all the characteristics of our 
sex is totally wanting: whereby I signify curi- 
osity, which at this very moment most unmis- 
takably torments me. 

“In short, the little key of your ornamental 
casket has been found ; but this no one but 
you and I must know. How it has come into 
my hands learn now. 

“ A few days ago our agent receives a des- 
patch from a foreign authority, in which the 
] inquiry is made whether at such and such a 
tune in this neighborhood a boy has not been 
stopping, who was expert in all sorts of tricks, 
and who at last forfeited his jacket in some 
audacious enterprise. According to the des- 
cription of this rascal, no doubt remains that 
it is that Fitz of whom Felix had so much to 
tell, and whom he so often wished to have for 
a playfellow again. 




“Now this note made a request for the 
aforesaid garment, if it were still in existence, 
because the boy on being subjected to exami- 
nation had appealed to it. Our agent accord- 
ingly takes an opportunity of mentioning this 
presumption, and submits the little jacket to 
us before he sends it away. 

“A good or evil spirit impels me to feel in 
the breast-pocket; a tiny little angular some- 
thing comes into my hand: I, who am in 
general so apprehensive, nervous and timid, 
shut my hand, keep it, say nothing, and the 
coat is sent away. The strangest of all sen- 
sations immediately seizes me. At the first 
stolen peep I see, I guess that it is the key to 
your casket. Now came strange conscientious 
doubts ; all sorts of scruples arose within me. 
To make the discovery public, to surrender 
it, was impossible for me. Of what interest 
was it to those magistrates, when it might be 
so useful to our friend? Then many con- 
siderations of right and duty again arose, 
which, however, could not convince me. 

“So you see now in what a situation friend- 
ship involves me. A famous faculty suddenly 
develops itself for your sake: what a won- 
derful occurrence. May it be nothing more 
than friendship that holds the balance for my 
conscience to such purpose. What between 
guilt and curiosity I am marvellously discom- 
posed. I fancy a hundred whims and stories 
which may follow on it. Law and justice are 
not to be trifled with. Hersilia the careless 
and occasionally domineering creature in- 
volved in a criminal prosecution ! for that is 
what it may come to. And what else can I 
do but think of the friend, for whose sake I 
endure all this? I have thought of you on 
other accounts, too, but at intervals ; but now 
it is without ceasing. Now when my heart 
throbs, and I think of the eighth command- 
ment, I must turn to you as to the saint who 
has occasioned the trespass, and can presum- 
ably also absolve me again . And so only the 
opening of the casket will pacify me. My 
curiosity is doubly strong. Come as soon as 
you can, and bring the casket with you ! To 
what judgment-seat the secret properly belongs, 
we will make out between us. Till then it re- 
mains between us. Let no one know of it, 
be it who it will ! 

“ There ! But, my friend, now to conclude, 
what do you say to this pidture of the puzzle? 
Does it not remind one of an arrow with 
barbs? God be gracious to us! But the 
casket must first stand unopened between me 
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and you ; and then when opened, enjoin the 
rest itself. I should be glad if nothing at all 
were found inside : and what else and all do 



I not wish ; and what else could I not tell 
you? — yet let this be withheld from you, so 
that you may the more quickly get on your 
way. 

“And now, girl-like enough, one more post- 
script ! What, in point of fadl, have I and 
you to do with the casket? It belongs to 
Felix; he found it, and intrusted it to me: 
we must fetch him here ; out of his presence, 
we ought not to open it. 

“And what conditions are these again! 
The matter shifts and shifts itself again. 

“ Why are you roaming about so in the 
world? Come here; bring with you the dear 
boy. I should like to see him once more. 

“And so there they go again, — father and 
son. Do what you can, but come both of 
you!” 


CHAPTER III. 

The preceding extraordinary letter had 
been written, in truth, long before, and 
carried to and fro, until now at last it could 
be delivered in accordance with its address. 
Wilhelm decided to answer in a friendly 
manner — but declining — by the first messen- 
ger, who was about to depart. Hersilia seemed 
not to take the distance into account, and he 
was at present too seriously occupied for even 
the slightest curiosity as to what might be 
found in the casket to be able to attract him. 

Certain mishaps too which had befallen the 
boldest members of this brave company, gave 
him an opportunity of showing himself a 
master in the art that he had adopted. And 
as one word suggests another, so still more 
happily does one deed follow on another, and 
if finally occasion is again given thereby for 
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words, they are so much the more fruitful and 
elevating to the mind. Their conversations 
were therefore as instructive as they were en- 
joyable, for the friends reciprocally rendered 
account of the progress of their learning and 
doing hitherto ; whence had ensued such an 
amount of culture, to their mutual astonish- 
ment, that between themselves they must 
needs learn to know each other anew. 

One evening then Wilhelm began his 
story: — “I forthwith essayed to pursue my 
surgical studies at a large institution in the 
largest town, in which alone they are pos- 
sible: to anatomy, as the fundamental study, 
I at once applied myself with zeal. 

“By a peculiar method which no one would 
guess, I had already made good progress in 
knowledge of the human frame : and this was 
during my theatrical career. When all is 
properly looked to, the physical man after all 
plays the principal part there — a fine man, a 
fine woman 1 If the manager is lucky enough 
to have got hold of these, comedy and tragedy 
writers are assured. The freer footing upon 
which such society lives makes their asso- 
ciates more familiar with the peculiar beauty 
of the uncovered limbs than any other re- 
lationship : different costumes even oblige 
them to make visible what otherwise is gener- 
ally concealed. On this point I might have 
much to say, as also of physical defeats which 
the sensible aClor must recognize in himself 
or others, in order if not to correct, at least 
to hide them. In this way I was sufficiently 
prepared to give consistency to the anatomical 
course which taught me to know the outer 
parts more accurately, whilst the inner parts 
too were not strange to me, inasmuch as a 
certain preconception of them had always 
been present to me. A disagreeable hind- 
rance to this study was the continually re- 
peated complaint of the want of subjects, of 
the inadequate number of dead bodies which 
we desired, for such high ends, to subject to 
the knife. To provide these, if not ade- 
quately, at any rate in as large a number as 
possible, strict laws had been promulgated : 
not only criminals, who in every sense had 
forfeited their individual existence, but others 
too, negle&ed in body or mind, were laid 
claim to. 

“In proportion to the need, the severity 
increased, and therewith the repugnance of 
the people who in a moral and religious sense 
cannot give up their personality, nor that of 
persons beloved by them. But the evil in- 


creased more and more, whilst a distracting 
anxiety arose that there was occasion to fear 
for the peaceful graves of beloved ones de- 
parted. No age, no rank,— neither high nor 
low, — was any longer secure in its resting- 
place ; the mound which had been decked 
with flowers, the inscriptions with which they 
had sought to preserve a memory, — nothing 
could give protection from the profitable 
depredation ; the pain fullest separation seemed 
disturbed in the most horrible way, and even 
whilst one turned away from the grave a fear 
was felt lest the decently clad and composed 
limbs of the beloved ones should be known to 
have been severed, misplaced and dishonored. 

“But all this was repeatedly talked of, and 
discussed over and over again without anyone 
having thought about a remedy, or having 
been able to think of one; and the complaints 
became continually more uni versal when young 
men who had listened to the course of leCIures 
with attention were desirous of convincing 
themselves also with hand and eye of what 
they had hitherto seen and heard, and of 
transferring such necessary knowledge more 
deeply and vividly to the imagination. At 
such times there arises a sort of unnatural 
scientific famine, which awakens a craving 
after the most repulsive sort of satisfaction, as 
if it were the most pleasant and necessary. 

* 1 Such deferring and delaying had for some 
time occupied and interested those who were 
keen for knowledge and adhon, when at last 
one morning an occurrence, over which the 
whole town was set astir, for some hours 
passionately evoked all the pros and cons. 
An exceedingly beautiful girl, distradted by 
an unhappy love, had sought and found her 
death in the water. The anatomical school 
got possession of her: all in vain were the 
efforts of the parents, the relatives, nay, of 
the lover himself, who had been the objedt of 
only a false suspicion : the higher authorities, 
who had just made the law more stringent, 
could assent to no exception, and they even 
hastened to avail themselves of the prize as 
quickly as possible, and to distribute it for 
use.” 

Wilhelm,* who as the first candidate vas 
summoned forthwith, found in front of the 
seat indicated to him, up on a plain board 
neatly covered, a critical task ; for when he 
took off the covering, there lay exposed to 


* The narrative here passes into the third person; 
the first person is resumed towards the end, p. 162. 
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view the most beautiful female arm that prob- 
ably had ever wound itself round a youth’s 
neck. He held his instrument -case in his 
hand and did not trust himself to open it ; he 
stood up, not venturing to sit down. Repug- 
nance to still further deforming this glorious 
product of nature contended with the demand 
which the eager man of science had to make 
upon himself, and which all who sat around 
him took care to satisfy. 

At this moment there came up to him a 
man of good appearance, whom he had no- 
ticed — though but seldom — yet always as a 
very attentive listener and observer, and about 
whom he had already inquired. No one 
however had been able to give more exaCt 
information : that he was a sculptor, all were 
agreed, but he was also held to be an alche- 
mist, who lived in a large old house, the first 
floor of which was alone accessible to visitors 
or to those who were employed by him, whilst 
all the other rooms were shut up. This man 
had at various times approached Wilhelm, and 
had gone away from leCture with him, but yet 
he seemed to shun any further connection or 
explanation. 

On this occasion, however, he spoke with a 
certain frankness: “I see that you hesitate, 
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you are amazed at the beautiful form, and are 
unable to destroy it : put yourself above pro- 
fessional feeling, and follow me.” Thereupon 
he covered up the arm again, made a sign to 
the servitor, and the two left the place. They 
walked side by side in silence, until the half- 
known one stopped before a large gateway, 
the wicket of which he opened, and obliged 
our friend to enter. There he found himself 
upon a stage, large and spacious, such as we 
see in old business-houses where the cases and 
bales arriving are at once shipped away. Here 
were standing plaster-casts of statues and 
busts, as well as boarded receptacles, packed 
and empty. 

u It looks business-like here/ ’ said the man ; 
“ the means of carriage by water possible from 
here are invaluable to me,” 

Now, all this agreed quite well with the 
trade of a sculptor ; nor could Wilhelm think 
otherwise when the friendly host took him up 
a few steps into a large room adorned round 
about with plaques in high and low relief, 
with large and small figures, with busts and 
separate members of the most lovely figures. 
Our friend regarded all this with pleasure, and 
gladly listened to his host’s instructive words, 
although he must needs be conscious of a 




wide gulf between these artistic labors and 
the scientific aspirations from which they had 
come away. 

At last the owner of the house said with 
some seriousness: “My reason for bringing 
you here, you will soon see. This door,” he 
continued, as he turned towards one side, 
“is nearer to the door of the hall from which 
we have come than you may think.” Wil- 
helm entered, and in truth had occasion for 
surprise, when, instead of seeing as before the 
imitation of living forms, he here found the 
walls covered throughout with anatomical dis- 
sections, made it might be of wax or of some 
other material ; enough, they had throughout 
the fresh-colored appearance of preparations 
that had just been made. 

“Here, my friend,” said the artist, “here 
you see the inestimable substitutes for those 
subjects which we, with the disapprobation of 
the world, at unseasonable moments, with dis- 
gust and with great anxiety prepare for de- 
struction or for a repulsive preservation. I 
am obliged to carry on this business in the 
greatest secrecy; for you must before now 
have heard men of the faculty speak of it 
with depreciation. I do not let myself be 
put out, and I am preparing something which 
m the long run will assuredly have great effeCt. 
The surgeon especially, if he elevates himself 
to the plastic idea, will certainly be able in 
every case of injury to come to the aid of 
nature, ever reconstructing with the best ef- 
fect ; even the physician would be elevated in 
his functions by such a conception. Yet let 
us not waste many words ! You shall learn, 
in brief, that building-up teaches more than 
pulling in pieces, joining together more than 
separating, animating what is dead more than 
killing over again what is killed: in short, 
then, will you be my pupil?” And on his 
assenting, the expert laid the skeleton of a 
woman’s arm in front of his guest in the same 
position in which they had seen one before 
them a short time before. 

“I have had occasion to notice,” continued 
the master, “how you have given thorough 
attention to the subjeCt of the ligaments, and 
very properly, for with them the lifeless heap 
of bones first begins to live again for us. 
Ezekiel had first to see his field of bones join 
and unite themselves in this fashion before 
the limbs could move, the arms feel about and 
the feet stand up. Here is pliable material, 
small rods, and aught else that may be re- 
quired; now try your luck 1” 


The new pupil collected his thoughts, and 
when he began to examine the portions of 
bone more closely, he saw that they weie 
carved artificially from wood. 

“I have,” remarked the teacher, “an ex- 
pert man, whose art was going m quest of 
bread, when the saints and martyrs whom he 
had been accustomed to carve no longer found 
a sale. I therefore induced him to master 
the art of skeleton-making, and to practise m 
life-size and on a smaller scale after nature.” 

Our friend now did his best, and earned the 
approbation of his adviser. It was a pleasure 
to him to test how strong or weak his recol- 
lection was, and he found to his satisfaction 
and astonishment that it was called up again 
by aCtion. He conceived a passion for this 
work, and begged of the master to be ad- 
mitted into his house. Here he worked in- 
cessantly; and the bones, large and small, of 
the arm, were very quickly united. But from 
here were to proceed the sinews and muscles, 
and it seemed a complete impossibility to 
readjust in this way the whole body similarly 
in all its parts. But on this point the teacher 
consoled him by showing him the process of 
multiplication by casting, since otherwise the 
imitation, and the perfection of the models, 
required a fresh effort again and fresh atten- 
tion. 

Everything to which man applies himself 
in earnest is a constant toil ; it is only by 
emulous industry that he contrives to make 
head against it. Wilhelm too soon got over 
the condition of feeling his inability, which is 
always a kind of despair, and felt himself at 
home in the work. 

“I am glad,” said the master, “that you 
are able to adapt yourself to this mode of 
proceeding, and that you give me evidence 
of how fruitful such a method is, even if it 
is not recognized by the masters of the faculty. 
A school there must be, and this will chiefly 
occupy itself with tradition : what has taken 
place heretofore must continue to take place 
in the future : this is good, and must and shall 
be. But the point where the school stops 
short must be marked and understood ; w T hat 
is living must be grasped and made use of, 
but quietly, or otherwise one is hindered, and 
hinders others. You have felt in a living 
way, and show it practically. Joining is 
more than separating, imitation more than 
inspection.” 

Wilhelm now learned that such models 
were, privately, already widely distributed, 
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but to his greatest astonishment he heard that 
the stock in hand was to be packed up to go 
abroad. This sterling artist had already es- 
tablished relations with Lothario and those 
friends of his: the establishment of such a 
school in those self-developing provinces was 
considered to be especially fitting, nay, neces- 
sary in the highest degree, especially amongst 
naturally moral and right-thinking people, for 
whom adtual disse&ion has always something 
cannibal-like. 

“If you grant that the greater number of 
physicians and surgeons retain in their minds, 
and believe that they will get on with, only a 
general impression of the dissected human 
body, then such models will assuredly avail to 
revive in their minds the gradually vanishing 
forms, and to keep alive in them just what is 
necessary. Nay, if it comes to inclination 
for and love of the subject, the most delicate 
results of the science of dissedtion may be 
imitated. Pencil, brush and graver already 
accomplish this,” 

Here he opened a side cupboard, and dis- 
played to view the facial nerves, imitated in 
the most wonderful manner. “This, alas,” 
he said, “is the last achievement of a young 
assistant who died, who inspired me with the 
best hopes of carrying out my ideas, and use- 
fully promoting my aims.” 

A great deal was said between the two on 
the influence of this mode of treatment in 
many directions: its relations, too, towards 
plastic art were the subject of noteworthy 
discussion. A strikingly beautiful example of 
how to work forwards and backwards in this 
way was supplied by this conversation. The 
master had cast, in a shapely mass, a beautiful 
torso of an antique youth, and was now skil- 
fully trying to divest the ideal form of the 
epidermis, to change the beautiful shapes of 
life into a veritable preparation of muscular 
tissue. 

“Here, too, means and end are too close 
together, and I am free to confess that for the 
sake of the means I have neglected the end, 
yet not altogether through my own fault. 
Properly speaking, man is man without cover- 
ing : the sculptor stands dire^lly at the side 
of the Elohirn, when they changed the shape- 
less repulsive clay into the most glorious of 
forms : such divine thoughts must he cherish. 
To the pure all things are pure ; why not the 
direft design of God in nature? But one 
cannot ask this from this age ; fig-leaves and 
skins of beasts cannot be dispensed with, and 
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this is still much too little. I had scarcely 
learned anything when worthy men in dress- 
ing-gowns and wide sleeves and innumerable 
folds were required of me. So I withdrew, 
and since I dared not apply what I knew to 
the expression of the beautiful, I chose to be 
useful; and this too is a matter of impor- 
tance. If my wish is fulfilled, if it is recog- 
nized as pra&icable that, as in so many other 
things, imitating and the imitation assist im- 
agination and memory in those cases where 
the human mind loses a certain freshness: 
then assuredly many a plastic artist will turn 
round as I have done, and rather join you in 
working than carry on a repulsive trade against 
conviction and feeling.* * 

And on this followed the observation that 
it was beautiful to observe how art and handi- 
craft were always, as it were, in equilibrium, 
and so closely connected and always related 
to each other, that art catmot sink without 
passing into praiseworthy handiwork, nor 
handiwork elevate itself without becoming 
artistic. 

These two persons adapted and accustomed 
themselves to each other so completely, that 
they parted with regret only when it was 
necessary to pursue their own several impor- 
tant aims. 

“But that it may not be thought,” said the 
master, “that we shut ourselves out from 
nature, and propose to deny her, we are de- 
veloping fresh views. Across the sea there, 
where certain humane theories are ever on the 
increase, it is at length found necessary, on 
the abolition of capital punishment, to build 
extensive castles, walled enclosures, to protect 
the peaceful citizen against crime, and to pre- 
vent crime from prevailing and doing its work 
with impunity. There, my friend, in these 
melancholy preempts, let us reserve a chapel 
for Aesculapius. There, isolated as the punish- 
ment itself, our knowledge of such subjects 
will be continually refreshed; for the dis- 
sedlion of them does not injure our human 
feeling, nor does the sight of them — as hap- 
pened to you with that beautiful and innocent 
arm — stay the knife in the hand whilst all 
eagerness for knowledge is extinguished in 
the feeling of humanity.” 

“This,” said Wilhelm, “was our last con- 
versation. I saw the well-filled cases sail 
down the river, wishing them a prosperous 
journey, and ourselves a happy meeting at 
their unpacking.” 

Our friend had ended this narrative as he 





had related it, with spirit and enthusiasm, and 
particularly with a certain vivacity of voice 
and speech that he had not been prone to of 
late. But when at the end of his tale he 
thought he noticed that Lenardo, preoccupied 
and absent, did not seem to follow his re- 
marks, while on the other hand Friedrich had 
smiled, and sometimes almost shaken his 
head, such scanty sympathy with a matter 
that seemed to him so important so struck 
this sensitive scrutinizer of gestures that he 
could not refrain from taxing his friends with it. 

Friedrich explained himself quite simply 
and straightforwardly: he could allow that 
the scheme was praiseworthy and good, but 
could by no means consider it so important ; 
and least of all as practicable. This opinion 
he tried to support with reasons of a sort that 
always strike a person who is taken up with a 
subject, and counts, perhaps more than one 
may think, on carrying it through, as offen- 
sive ; consequently then our plastic anatomist, 
after seeming to listen patiently for a time, 
answered with vivacity : 

“You have advantages, my good Friedrich, 
which no one will deny — I least of any; but 
now you talk like ordinary people in an or- 
dinary way. In what is new we see only the 
strangeness, but to discern at once in the 
strangeness what is important, needs some- 
thing more. For you, everything must first 
come to pass in deed; it must happen in 
order to be possible; must come before the 
eyes to be real : and then you let it pass like 
anything else. What you bring forward I 
already hear beforehand as repeated by the 
initiated and by laymen ; by the former from 
prejudice and indolence, by the latter from 
indifference. A scheme like the above-men- 
tioned can, perhaps, only be carried out in a 
new world, where the mind must gather 
courage to seek out new remedies for an in- 
evitable need, for of available ones there is a 
total absence. To that end is invention 
awakened, to that end intrepidity and stead- 
fastness combine with necessity. 

“ Every medical man, whether he goes to 
work with medicines or with his hand, is 
nothing without the most precise knowledge 
of the outward and the inner members of ! 
man ; and it by no means suffices to have 
acquired a transitory knowledge of this in 
schools, and to have got a superficial idea of 
the shape, position and connection of the in- 
numerable portions of his inscrutable organ- 
ism. Day by day, the physician who is in j 


! earnest ought to practise himself m the repe- 
al tition of this knowledge, of this contem- 
I plation; to seek all opportunities constantly 
' to renew to his mind and eye the interdepend- 
ence of this living miracle. If he knew his 
! own interest, he would, if he lacked time for 
; such labors, take an anatomist into his pay, 
; who under his instructions, quietly working 
for him in the presence as it were" of all the 
! intricacies of the most complicated life, would 
! at once be able to answer the most difficult 
questions. 

I “ The more one gets to see this, the more 
' vividly, energetically and passionately wall the 
; study of dissection be pursued. But the 
means will diminish in just the same propor- 
; tion ; the subjects, the bodies on which such 
| studies must be based, will fail, and become 
j scarcer and dearer, and there will arise a 
j veritable conflict between living and dead. 

“In the old world it is all routine, where 
they will always want to treat the new after 
the old fashion, and what is growing in a 
method that is rigid. This conflict which I 
proclaim between the dead and living will be 
for life and death ; there wall be panic, there 
will be investigation, making of laws and 
nothing effected. Foresight and prohibition 
j in such cases are of no avail — one must begin 
| from the beginning. And this it is that my 
| master and I m the new circumstances hope 
I to achieve : nothing new indeed, for there it 
; is already : but what is now art must become 
' handicraft; what happens in special cases 
| must become possible m general, and nothing 
! can be diffused abroad that is not recognized, 

* Our doing and achieving must be recognized 
as the only remedy in a definite crisis which 
, especially threatens large towns. I will quote 
the words of my master, but pay attention! 

I He said one day in the greatest confidence: 

“‘The newspaper-reader finds the article 
( interesting and almost amusing when he reads 
| about ‘ ResurreClion -men.’ * At first they 
| stole the bodies in profound secrecy ; watchers 
were placed to provide against this: they 
; came in an armed band in order to gain pos- 
session of their prey by force. And the worst 
will ensue from what is bad ; I dare not speak 


* The name applied in England to the body-snatch- 
ers, who were increasing m number to a horrible extent 
In the year 1828 the profit arising from the sale of 
bodies tempted a certain William Burke in Edinburgh 
to the commission of several murders. Compare Goethe s 
letter to Beuth of 4th February, 1832, which is printed 
in his works under the title Plastische Anatomic. — D. 
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it aloud ; or I should be implicated, not, it is 
true, as an accomplice, but still as one acci- 
dentally cognizant in an investigation of the 
greatest danger, in which in any case I must 
be punished for not having reported the crime 
to the authorities as soon as I had discovered 
it. I confess to you, my friend, that murder 
has been committed in this town in order to 
supply the importunate highly-paying anato- 
mist with a subjedL The soulless corpse lay 
before us — I dare not depidt the scene: he 
detedted the crime, but so did I : we looked 
at one another, and both were silent; we 
looked straight before us, said nothing, and 
went to work. And it is this, my friend, that 
has confined me between wax and plaster; 
this it is that assuredly will keep you, too, 
steadfast to the art that sooner or later will 
be prized above all others/ ” 

Friedrich sprang up, clapped his hands, and 
would not leave off shouting his applause, so 
that Wilhelm at last was angry in earnest. 

“ Bravo V 9 he cried; “now I recognize you 
again ; it is the first time for a long while that 
you have spoken like one who really has 
something at heart, the first time that the flow 
of speech has again carried you away; you 
have shown yourself as one who is in a po- 
sition to do something, and to estimate it 
properly.” 

Lenardo hereupon struck in, and adjusted 
this little misunderstanding completely. 

“I seemed to be absent,” he said, “but 
only because I was more than present ; that is 
to say, I was thinking of the large museum of 
this sort that I had seen on my travels, and 
which interested me to such a degree that the 
custodian, who, in order to get done accord- 
ing to custom, began to offer his mechanically 
learned jabber, very soon — for he himself was 
the artificer — forgot his part, and proved him- 
self to be a highly- informed demonstrator. 

* ‘ The extraordinary contrast, to see before 
one in the height of summer, in cool rooms 
with sultry heat outside, the same objedls 
which one scarcely trusts one’s self to ap- 
proach in the severest winter! Here every- 
thing conveniently served the craving for 
knowledge. With the greatest composure, 
and in the fairest order, he showed me the 
marvels of the human frame, and was glad to 
be able to convince me that for the first 
commencement, and for after assistance to 
memory, an institution of this sort was fully 
sufficient ; while it remained free to everyone 
to have recourse to nature during the middle 


period, and at convenient opportunities to 
educate himself in this or that special depart- 
ment. He begged me to recommend him, 
for he had made a similar colledlion for only 
one large foreign museum, but the universities 
were thoroughly opposed to the scheme, be- 
cause the masters of the science were able to 
educate proficients in dissection well enough, 
but not teachers of the constructive method. 

“ After this I regarded this able man as the 
only one in the world, and now we hear that 
there is another occupied in the same way: 
who can tell whereabouts even a third and a 
fourth may come to light? We wish on our 
part to give an impulse to this subjeCt. The 
recommendation must come from without, 
and in our new relations this useful enterprise 
must certainly be furthered.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning Friedrich came betimes 
into Wilhelm’s room, with a pamphlet in his 
hand, and handing it to him he said, “Yes- 
terday evening, what with all your virtues — 
which you were circumstantial enough in re- 
counting — I had no opportunity of speaking 
of myself and my good qualities, of which I 
have good enough cause to boast, and which 
stamp me as a worthy member of this neat 
caravan. Look here at this book, and you 
will recognize a masterpiece.” 

Wilhelm ran over the sheets with hasty 
glances, and saw written, in an agreeably legi- 
ble though hurried style, the yesterday’s nar- 
rative of his anatomical studies, almost word 
for word as he had given it, so that he could 
not conceal his astonishment. 

“You know,” replied Friedrich, “the fun- 
damental law of our association : each must 
be perfedl in some one department or other, 
if he wish to claim membership. Well, I 
cudgelled my brains as to how I could man- 
age this, and could not hit upon anything, 
though I knew well enough that no one sur- 
passed me in memory, nor in a swift, easy and 
legible handwriting. You will recoiled! these 
agreeable accomplishments from the days of 
our theatrical career, when we shot away our 
powder upon sparrows, without refledling that 
a shot prudently utilized would perhaps pro- 
cure a hare for the kitchen. How often have 
I prompted without a book, how often have 
I, after a few hours, written out my part from 
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memory! It was a matter of course to you 
at that time: you thought it must needs be 
so- so did I, and it never occurred to me 
how much it might avail me. The abbe 
made the discovery first: he found that it 
brought grist to his mill: he tried exercising 
me and I was glad to do what was so easy for 
me’ and gave pleasure to an earnest man. 
And now /, when there is need, am a whole 
office in myself; besides we thus carry with 
us a two-legged calculating machine, and no 
prince, however numerous his 
officials, is better provided than 
our superiors.” 

A lively discussion about oc- 
cupations of this sort led their 
minds to other members of the 
society. 

“ Would vou have thought, 
said Friedrich, “ that the most 
useless creature in the world, as 
it seemed, my Philina, would 
become the most useful mem- 
ber of the long chain? Give 
her a bit of cloth; set men, set 
women before her : without 
taking a measurement she cuts 
out for the whole lot, and con- 
trives to use up all the patches 
and gores in such a way, that a 
great saving is the result — and 
all without any paper-pattern. 

A happy inspired glance in- 
forms her of everything; she 
looks at the man, and cuts; 
he may go where he likes ; she 
cuts away, and makes him a 
coat that seems to be moulded 
upon his body. Yet this would 
not be possible if she had not 
got a seamstress to aid her, 

Montan’s Lydia, who has at 
last become quiet, and remains 
quiet, but sews too like no one 
else, stitch after stitch just like pearls, like ; 
embroidery. That is what people may come ; 
to ! In point of faCt a great deal that is use- j 
less hangs about us from habit, liking, care- . 
lessness, or wilfulness — a bundled-up cloak of j 
rags. What nature has intended us for, the t 
best of what she has stored within us, we conse- 
quently can neither discover nor make use of. 

General reflections on the advantages of 
the social club which had so fortunately found 
itself assembled together, gave an opening for 
the fairest expectations. 


When Lenardo, presently, joined them, he 
was requested by Wilhelm to speak of himselt 
too: of the life he had hitherto led, and 
kmdly to give them information on the way 
in which he had helped on himself and 
others. 


“ You no doubt remember, my good friend,” 
replied Lenardo, “in what an extraordinarily 
excited condition you found me at the first 
moment of our new acquaintanceship. I was 
sunk, absorbed in the most wonderful de- 



sire in an irresistible longing: the ques- 
tion then could only be of the ensuing hour, 
of the deep suffering that was awaiting me, 
which I showed myself so aCtive in making 
keener. I could not make known to you 
the earlier circumstances of my youth, as 
I now must do in order to take you along 
the way which has brought me hither. 

“Amongst the earliest of my capacities 
which were gradually developed by surround- 
ing circumstances, a certain impulse towards 
technical knowledge became prominent, which 





was every day fed by the impatience that one 
feels in the country, when in large buildings, 
but particularly in small alterations, plans and 
whims, one is obliged to forego one sort of 
work for another, and chooses rather to fall-to 
at once in a clumsy bungling manner than be 
delayed for the sake of skilful work. By good 
luck, there was roving up and down in our 
neighborhood a ‘jack-of-all-trades,’ who, as 
he found that I suited his purpose, preferred 
to help me rather than any of the neighbors : 
he set me up a turning-lathe, which at every 
visit he managed to use more for his own 
benefit than for my instruction. In the same 
way, too, I procured carpenter’s tools, and 
my liking for such things was increased and 
enlivened by the conviction, at that time 
loudly expressed, that no one should venture 
out into life unless, in case of need, he was 
qualified to earn his living by a trade. My 
zeal was approved of by my instructors in 
accordance with their own principles. I can 
scarcely recoiled that I ever played, for all 
my leisure hours were employed in doing or 
making something. Yes, I may boast that 
even when still a boy I advanced a clever 
smith, through my representations, to be lock- 
maker, file-cutter, and watchmaker. 

" To accomplish all this, tools, indeed, must 
first be procured, and we suffered to no small 
degree from the disease of those praditioners 
who transpose the means to the end, and 
rather spend time in preparations and plans 
than apply themselves right seriously to carry- 
ing them out. Where, however, we showed 
ourselves pradically industrious was in for- 
warding the laying-out of parks, with which no 
landowner could now dispense. Numerous 
summer-houses of moss and bark, rustic bridges 
and benches, testified to the adivity with 
which we indefatigably occupied ourselves in 
exemplifying a primitive architedure in all 
its rudeness, in the midst of the civilized 
world. 

"This impulse led me, with increasing 
years, to take more serious interest in all that 
is so useful, and in its present condition so 
indispensable to the world, and gave a pe- 
culiar interest to my tour of several years’ 
length. 

" But since man is commonly wont to wan- 
der on along the road which has brought him 
so far, I was less favorably disposed towards 
machinery than to dired handwork, in which 
we pradise strength and feeling in combi- 
nation ; on this account I was glad to confine 


myself especially to those narrow circles in 
which, according to circumstances, this or 
that work had its natural sphere. A con- 
dition of this sort gives to every association a 
special individuality, and to every family, or 
to a small community consisting of several 
families, the most definite charader; one 
lives in the purest feeling of a living whole. 

" At the same time I had accustomed my- 
self to note down everything, to set it forth 
in figures, and thus, not without a view to 
future use, to employ my time profitably and 
pleasantly. 

"This natural taste, this talent, improved 
by cultivation, I used to the best advantage 
in the important task which the society had 
imposed upon me — of investigating the con- 
dition of the mountain-people, and enlisting 
in our ranks such as were available and 
adapted for travel. Would you like to em- 
ploy this beautiful evening, in which manifold 
matters of business press upon me, in the 
perusal of a part of my diary? I will not 
affirm that it is exadly agreeable reading ; to 
me it has always seemed amusing, and to a 
certain degree instrudive. Still, we always 
refled ourselves in everything that we pro- 
duce.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Lenardo’s Diary. 

“ Monday , 15th September. 

" Late at night, after a difficult ascent half- 
way up the mountain, I had lighted upon a 
decent inn, and at daybreak was awakened, 
to my great annoyance, from a refreshing 
sleep by a ceaseless tinkling and ringing of 
bells. A long train of packhorses passed by, 
before I had been able to dress and to hurry 
on in front of them. I now found, too, as I 
followed my path, how disagreeable and an- 
noying such society is — the monotonous ring- 
ing deafens one’s ears. The packs, which 
extend on both sides far beyond the beasts 
(on this occasion they were carrying big bales 
of cotton), are pretty sure to graze the rocks 
on one side ; and if the beast, to prevent this, 
draws off towards the other side, the load 
hangs over the precipice, and awakens anx- 
iety and giddiness in the spectator, whilst — 
which is worst of all — he is in either case 
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hindered from slipping past them, and going 
on in advance. 

« At last I got alongside of them, upon an 
unoccupied rock, where St. Christopher, who 
had stoutly carried my luggage so far, greeted 
a man who was standing quietly and seemed 
to be passing the procession in review as it 
filed by. He was in reality their conductor; 
not only did a considerable number of the 
beasts of burden belong to him (he had hired 
the others with their drivers), but he was also 
the owner of a smaller proportion of the 
goods. For the most part, however, his busi- 
ness consisted in faithfully superintending for 
larger merchants the transport of theirs. In 
conversation I found out from him, that this 
was cotton that came from Macedonia and 
Cyprus by way of Trieste, and was brought 
from the mountain-foot to these heights upon 
mules and packhorses, and even farther to the 
other side of the mountain, where spinners 
and weavers innumerable throughout the vales 
and ravines were busy with the preliminaries 
of an extensive traffic with foreign countries 
in goods that were in request. The bales, for 
the sake of convenience of carriage, were 
some of one and a half, and some of three 
hundredweight, which latter made a full load 
for a beast. The man praised the quality of 
the cotton that came by this route, and com- 
pared it with that from the East and West 
Indies, particularly with that from Cayenne, 


as being the best known; he seemed very well 
informed in his business; and as it was not 
altogether strange to myself also, it gave us 
an agreeable and profitable subject of conver- 
sation. In the meantime the whole procession 
had gone on in front of us, and I looked with 
nothing but repugnance at the endless tram 
of these laden creatures, on the rocky path 
that twined snakehke up the heights, behind 
whom we should have to creep on, and be 
baked between rocks under the advancing 
sun. Whilst I was grumbling about this to 
my porter, there came up with us a thick-set 
lively man, who appeared to be carrying on a 
tolerably large frame a proportionately easy 
burden. A greeting passed, and it very soon 
appeared from the lusty shaking of hands that 
St. Christopher and this new-comer were well 
acquainted: whereupon I speedily learned 
about him what follows. 

“For the more remote tra&s of the moun- 
tain-range, where it would be too far for every 
single workman to go to market, there is a 
sort of subordinate merchant or collector, who 
is called a yarn-man. He trudges, in fad, 
through all the valleys and nooks, visits house 
after house, takes cotton for the spinners in 
small quantities, takes in exchange or buys 
spun yam, of whatever quality it may be, and 
hands it over with a certain profit m the 
lump to the manufacturers settled m the lower 
distrid. 





“As the inconvenience of creeping along 
behind the mules was again mentioned, the 
man at once invited me to descend with him 
a side-valley that branched just at this spot 
from the principal valley so as to draw off the 
waters into another district. The decision 
was soon made, and when with some effort we 
had surmounted a somewhat steep mountain- 
ridge we saw before us the declivities on the 
other side, at first sight a most uninviting 
view. The rock was of a different sort, and 
assumed a slaty form; no vegetation en- 
livened the crag and boulders, and an abrupt 
descent seemed to be threatened: springs 
gushed from several points at once, and we 
passed a small tarn surrounded by rugged 
rocks. At last there appeared singly, and 
afterwards more closely together, pine trees, 
larches and birches; then, in between them, 
scattered rustic habitations, but certainly of 
the meanest sort, every one put together by 
the inmates themselves, with crossed balks of 
timber, with the great black slabs on the roof 
weighted with stones to prevent the wind 
carrying them away. In spite of this melan- 
choly exterior aspeCt, the narrow space inside 
was still not uncomfortable; warm and dry 
and neatly kept, it suited well with the cheer- 
ful appearance of the inmates with whom 
one at once felt one’s self at home in coun- 
try fashion. 

“The messenger was not unexpected; they 
had even been looking for him out of the 
little window, for it was his custom to come, 
if possible, on the same day of the week. 
He made his bargain for the yarn, and dis- 
tributed fresh wool; then we quickly de- 
scended to tthere, a little way off, several 
more horses were standing near each other. 
We were no sooner seen than the inhabitants 
ran together to greet us. Children joined the 
throng, and were highly delighted with a 
sponge-cake or seed-biscuit. The pleasure 
everywhere was great, and was increased when 
it appeared that St. Christopher had a supply 
of these, and thus at once had the pleasure of 
earning the gratitude of all the children ; all 
the more pleasant to him because, like his 
comrade, he knew very well how to get on 
with the little folk. 

“ The elders, on the other hand, were ready 
with all sorts of questions : everyone wanted 
to know something about the war, which hap- 
pily was being waged at a considerable dis- 
tance, and even if nearer would hardly have 
been dangerous for such districts. However, 


they rejoiced at the peace, although they were 
concerned about another danger that threat- 
ened, for it was not to be denied that ma- 
chinery was continually on the increase in the 
country, and was little by little threatening 
the working hands with inactivity ; still vari- 
ous grounds for consolation and hope sug- 
gested themselves. 

“Our friend’s advice, in the meantime, was 
asked on many ordinary matters; nay, he 
must needs prove himself not only a family 
friend, but also a family doCtor: magic -drops, 
salts, and ointments were things that he always 
carried with him. 

“Entering the various houses, I found an 
opportunity of indulging my old hobby, and 
informing myself about the spinners’ art. I 
paid attention to the children, who busied 
themselves carefully and diligently in pulling 
the wool-flocks asunder, and taking out the 
seeds, the chips of the shells of the pods and 
other impurities ; this they call picking it. I 
asked whether that was the task of the chil- 
dren only, but learned that in the winter 
evenings it was also done by the men and 
youths. 

“Buxom spinsters then, as was but proper, 
attracted my attention. The preparing is 
done in this wise: the picked or cleansed cot- 
ton is equally distributed on the cards, which 
in Germany are called krdmpd , and carded, 
so that the dust is got rid of, and the fibres of 
the cotton take one direction ; then it is taken 
olf, twisted into skeins, and so prepared for 
spinning on the wheel. 

“ I was then shown the difference between 
left-spun and right -spun yarn ; the former is 
generally finer, which is effected by the thread 
which turns the spindle being confined round 
about the ring, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing (which, like the rest, we have un- 
fortunately not been able to give). 

“The spinner sits facing the wheel, not too 
high. Several of them kept it steady with 
their feet one upon the other; others only 
with the right, putting the left behind. With 
the right hand she turns the wheel, and 
stretches out as far and as high as she can 
reach, whereby beautiful movements come into 
play, and a slim figure, by graceful turns of 
the body and the rounded fulness of the arms, 
shows itself to very great advantage: the po- 
sition, especially in the last species of spin- 
ning, gives a very picturesque contrast, so 
that our finest ladies would have no need to 
fear a loss of real attractiveness and grace, 
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if they would for once take to the spinning- 
wheel instead of the guitar. 

“Amidst such surroundings new and pe- 
culiar sensations forced themselves upon me : 
the whirring wheels have a certain eloquence : 
the girls sing psalms, and also, though less 
often, other songs; siskins and goldfinches, 
suspended in cages, twitter amidst it all, and 
it would not be easy to find a pi&ure of more 
active life than in a room where several spin- 
ners are at work. 

“To the above described * wheel-yam,* 
however, the ‘ paper-yarn * is to be preferred. 
For this the best cotton, which has longer 
fibres than the rest, is used. When it has 
been picked clean, it is taken, instead of 
being carded, to combs, which consist of sim- 
ple rows of long steel needles, and is combed. 
Then the longer and finer part of it is ab- 
stracted in the shape of bands (the technical 
word is a ‘cutting’) with a blunt knife, mixed 
up together, and done up in a paper cornet, 
which is then fastened to the distaff. From 
such a cornet it is spun with the spindle by 
hand; on which account it is called ‘spinning 
from the paper,’ and the resulting yarn is 
called ‘paper-yam.* 

“This occupation, which is only pursued by 
quiet thoughtful people, gives the spinner a j 
gentler aspeCt than that at the wheel. If the 
latter shows off a tall slim figure to the 
greatest advantage, a quiet gentle form is 
very much favored by the latter. Of such 
diverse characters, occupied in divers tasks, 

I saw more than one in a room, and at 
last I conld not rightly tell whether I must 
give my attention to the work or to the 
workers. 

“ But, at all events, I could not deny that 
the ladies of the mountain, excited by the un- 
usual guests, showed themselves in a kindly 
and agreeable light. They were especially 
pleased that I made such particular inquiries 
about everything, noted what they told me, 
made drawings of their implements and sim- 
ple mechanism, and hastily sketched their 
pretty limbs with gracefulness, as ought to be 
seen here annexed. Moreover, when evening 
came on, the finished work was displayed, the 
full spindles were laid aside in the little boxes 
made for the purpose, and the whole day’s 
work was carefully taken away. By this time 
we had got betfbr acquainted, yet the work 
sped on its course; they busied themselves 
now with the reel, and already much more 
freely exhibited, some the machine, some the | 
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method of manipulating, whilst I carefully 
wrote it down, 

“The reel has a wheel and ratchet, so that 
by every turn a spring is worked, which runs 
down as .often as a hundred revolutions have 
been made by the reel. The tale of one 
thousand revolutions is called a ‘schneller/* 
according to the weight of which the varying 
fineness of the yarn is estimated. 

“Of right-spun yam there are twenty-five 
to thirty to the pound; if left-spun , sixty to 
eighty, perhaps even ninety. The revolution 
of the reel comes to about seven quarter-ells, 
or something more, and the slender indus- 
trious spinner declared that she spun four and 
even five schnellers, which would be five thou- 
sand revolutions, and therefore eight to nine 
thousand ells of yarn every day at the wheel; 
she offered to make a bet about it if we would 
stay one day longer. 

“ The quiet and modest paper-spinner, how- 
ever, could not let the matter rest here, and 
assured us that she spun one hundred and 
twenty schnellers from the pound in a propor- 
tionate time. For paper-spinning is slower 
than spinning at the wheel, and at the same 
time is better paid ; perhaps double the amount 
is spun with the wheel. She had just com- 
pleted the full number of revolutions at the 
reel, and showed me how the end of the 
thread is twisted round a couple of times and 
knotted. She took the schneller off, turned 
it round, so that it was wrapped within itself, 
drew one end of it through the other, and 
could thus display with innocent complacency 
the task of the practised spinner concluded. 

“As there was now nothing further to be 
noted here, the mother stood up and said 
that, as the young gentleman wanted to see 
everything, she would now show him the dry- 
weaving. She explained to me, with the same 
good-nature, as she set herself down at the 
loom, how they only practised this sort, be- 
cause in point of fa<5l it was only good for 
coarse cottons, in which the weft was inserted 
dry, and was not woven very close ; she then 
showed me dry goods of the kind ; these are 
always smooth, without stripes or squares or 
any other rich pattern, and only from five to 
five and a half quarter-ells in breadth. 

“The moon was shining in the heavens, 
and our yarn-man insisted on a further pil- 
grimage, since he must keep to his day and 
hour, and arrive pun dually at every place. 


* This term corresponds to the English skein . 
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The paths were good and distinct, especially 
with such a nocturnal torch as this. We, on 
our side, cheered the parting with silk ribands 
and neckerchiefs, of which sort of articles 
St. Christopher carried with him a consider- 
able package. The gift was handed to the 
mother, that she might distribute it amongst 
her family. 

“ Tuesday , i6tk> early morning . 

“Our walk through a splendidly clear night 
was full of beauty and enjoyment. We reached 
a somewhat large assemblage of chalets, which 
might perhaps have been called a village ; at 
some distance from it, upon an open hill, 
stood a chapel, and the outlook began already 
to be more habitable and civilized. We passed 
by enclosures which gave indications not, it 
is true, of gardens, but still of scanty and 
carefully protected meadow growth. 

“We had reached a place where, in ad- 
dition to spinning, weaving was more seriously 
pursued. Our journey of yesterday, pro- 
longed into the night, had exhausted our 
robust and youthful powers: the yarn-man 
climbed up into the hayloft, and I was on the 
point of following him, when St. Christopher 
commended his frame to me, and went up to 
the door. I understood his kindly intention, 
and let him have his way. 

“The first thing, however, next morning, 
the family assembled together, and the chil- 
dren were stri&ly forbidden to go out of 
doors, since a terrible bear or some other 
monster must be haunting the neighborhood, 
for all through the night there had been such 
a growling and grumbling from the chapel, 
that rocks and houses over here might well 
have been shaken, and they advised us to be 
well on our guard in our further travels to- 
day. We tried to reassure the good people 
as much as possible, which, however, in this 
solitary waste seemed difficult to do. 

“The yam-man now declared that he would 
finish his business as quickly as possible, and 
then come and fetch us away ; for we should 
have to-day a long and difficult road before 
us, as we should not only continue to clamber 
down the valley, but would have a trouble- 
some climb across a spur of the mountain 
that barred our way. I therefore determined 
to employ the time as well as possible, and 
get myself introduced by our good enter- 
tainers of yesterday into the preliminaries of 
weaving. 


“They were both elderly people, who had 
yet been blessed in their latter days with two 
or three children; one very soon became 
aware, in their surroundings, conduct, and 
speech, of religious feeling and superstitious 
ideas. I came just at the beginning of such 
a piece of work, the transition from spinning 
to weaving, and as I found no occasion for 
further discursiveness, I had the process, as it 
was just then in operation, dilated forthwith 
into my note-book. 

“The first task, of sizing the yarn, had 
been done yesterday. It is boiled in a thin 
solution of size, consisting of starch and a 
little carpenter’s glue, whereby the thread 
acquires more toughness. The skeins of yarn 
were dry by early morning, and they made 
ready to ‘ spool’ — that is to say, to wind the 
yam with the wheel upon reed-bobbins. The 
old grandfather, sitting at the stove, per- 
formed this easy task ; a grandchild stood by 
him, and seemed eager to turn the bobbin- 
wheel himself. In the meanwhile the father 
stuck the spools for the warp upon a frame 
divided by cross staves, so that they moved 
freely about strong wires standing vertically, 
and let the thread run off. They are arranged 
in the proper order with coarser and finer 
yam, as the pattern, or rather the stripes in 
the web require. An appliance — the ‘brittli,’ 
shaped almost like a sistrum,* has holes on 
both sides, through which the threads are 
drawn ; this is held in the right hand of the 
warper; with the left he grasps the threads all 
together, and lays them, walking backwards 
and forwards, upon the warping- frame. From 
the top to the bottom, and from the bottom 
to the top, is called a course, and so many 
courses are made according to the thickness 
and breadth of the cloth. The length amounts 
to either sixty-four or thirty-two ells. At the 
beginning of each course one or two threads 
are always laid above, with the fingers of the 
left hand, and the same number below ; and 
this is called the lease . Then the crossed 
threads are laid over the two nails that are put 
on the top of the warp-frame. This is done 
so that the weaver can receive the threads in 
properly even order. As soon as the warp is 
ready, the leases are tied below, and thereby 
every course is kept separate, so that there 
can be no confusion. Then, on the last 
course, marks are made with dissolved verdi- 


* An antique metallic shuttle, the outline of which is 
somewhat like an ordinary hand-mirror. — Et>. 
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gris, so that the weaver may get the proper bless me, gossip loom -fitter !* where in the 
measure again; finally, it is taken off, and the world do you come from? What an unex- 
whole rolled up in the form of a large coil, peCted meeting !* 

which is called the warp. “The other answered, as he came up, 1 For 

the last two months I have been tramping 
about the mountain mending their gear for all 
, , ,, good folk, and setting their benches to rights 

Wednesday , 17th . ^ that the>; can work away ag a i n untroubled 

“We had set out early before daybreak, and for a long time.’ 
had enjoyed the glorious light of a belated “Thereupon the yarn-man, turning to me, 
moon. The dawning day, the rising sun, said, ‘As you, young gentleman, show so 
allowed us to see a better populated and culti- ' much pleasure and liking for the craft, and 

interest yourself in it so anxiously, this man 
comes at the very time, whilst I have been 
silently wishing for your sake that he were 
here during the last few days: he would have 
explained everything better for you than the 
girls, with all their good-will: he is master of 
his trade, and all that belongs to spinning, 
weaving and the like; he understands per- 
fectly how to contrive, apply, preserve and 
repair, as need demands and anybody may 
just happen to want.’ 

“I addressed myself to him, and found 

* Gesch i rrfasser. — Geschirr is what is called the 
« mounting ” of a loom, comprising chiefly the “ hed- 
dies ” which raise and depress the alternate yams — Ed. 

* 7 * 
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vated country. While higher up, when cross- 
ing streams, we had met with stepping-stones 
or sometimes a narrow plank, provided only ; 
on one side with a rail, here were already ! 
stone bridges thrown across the ever widening j 
waters: the attractive would little by little j 
ally itself with the savage, and an enjoyable j 
impression was experienced by all the travel- 
lers. 

“Hither over the mountain from another 
river-region came trudging a tall black-haired 
man, who cried when still at a distance, as one 
who has good eyes and a powerful voice, * God ! 
greet you, gossip yam-man!* 

“The latter allowed him to get nearer, then 
he too exclaimed with astonishment, ‘God 







him a very sensible man, in a certain sense 
educated, and perfectly at home in his busi- 
ness; whilst I repeated him something of 
what I had learned in these few days, and 
asked him to clear up some doubts. I also 
told him what I had seen of the first processes 
of weaving yesterday. 

“ He joyously exclaimed in reply, * That is 
a good wish indeed ! then I have come just in 
the nick of time to give such a worthy kind 
gentleman the needful information about the 
most ancient and glorious art that, in point 
of fa£t, distinguishes the man from the brute. 
We have this very day arrived amongst worthy 
and clever people, and call me no loom-fitter 
if you don’t presently understand the craft as 
well as I do myself.’ 

“I returned him friendly thanks, the con- 
versation was continued on all sorts of topics, 
and after a short halt and breakfast, we reached 
a group of houses which, whilst certainly some- 
what irregular, were at all events better built. 
He showed us up to the best of them; and 
the yarn-man, as we arranged, went in first 
with me and St. Christopher. Then, after 
the first greetings and some joking, the loom- 
fitter followed, and it was astonishing what a 
joyful surprise his entrance created in the 
family. Father, mother, daughters and chil- 
dren gathered round him : the shuttle stopped 
in the hand of a finely grown girl sitting at 
the loom, as it was on the point of travelling 
through the warp: at the same moment she 
stayed the treadle, stood up, and presently 
came, with slow embarrassment, to give him 
her hand. 

“Both of them, the yarn -man as well as 
the loom-fitter, soon put themselves, with jokes 
and tales, on the old footing due to family 
friends; and after spending some time in re- 
freshing themselves, the excellent fellow turned 
to me and said, ‘ We must not negledi you, 
dear sir, amidst these rejoicings at meeting 
again; we could go on gossiping with one 
another for days : you must be off to-morrow. 
Let the gentleman see the mystery of our 
craft : sizing and warping he knows ; we must 
show him the rest. The young ladies there 
will help, I dare say. At this stool, I see, 
you are winding on.* 

“ This was the work of the younger one, to 
^whom we turned. The elder sat down again 
at her loom, and, with a quiet amiable de- 
meanor, pursued her lively task. 

“I now carefully watched the winding on. 
For this purpose the courses of the work are 


allowed to run in their order through a big 
comb, of just the same breadth as the yarn- 
beam on which the winding is to be done. 
This is provided with a groove in which lies 
a thin round rod, which is inserted through 
the end of the warp and made tight in the 
groove. A little boy or girl sits under the 
loom and holds the string of the warp tight, 
whilst the weaver turns the yam-beam round 
powerfully with a lever, at the same time 
taking care that everything is lying in proper 
order. When it is all wound on, one round 
and two fiat rods ( Schiene ) are pushed through 
the ‘lease* so as to hold it; and now the 
drawing begins. 

“Of the old web there is still about a quar- 
ter of an ell left on the second yam-beam, 
and from this the threads run for a length of 
about three quarter-ells through the reed in 
the batten as well as through the leaves of the 
heddles. On to these the weaver now care- 
fully twists the threads of the new warp, one 
on to another, and when he has done the 
whole of what is twisted on is drawn through 
in one, so that the new threads reach to the 
still empty front yarn-beam : the broken 
threads are knotted together, the weft is 
wound upon small reels so that they fit into 
the little shuttle, and the last preparation for 
the weaving, namely, the dressing, is made. 

“Throughout the length of the loom the 
warp is damped through and through with a 
size made of glove leather, by aid of a brush 
dipped into it; then the before-mentioned 
rods which hold the leases are drawn back, 
all the threads are laid most exa<5ily in order, 
and it is all fanned with a goosewing fastened 
to a stick until it is dry ; and now the weav- 
ing can begin, to go on until it is again 
necessary to dress. 

“The dressing and fanning are commonly 
left to young people who are familiarized with 
the weaving trade ; but in the leisure of the 
winter evenings a brother, or a lover, per- 
forms this office for the comely weaver, or at 
the least they prepare the little reels of weft- 
yarn. 

“Fine muslins are woven wet, that is to 
say, the thread of the weft- yam is dipped in 
size, wound whilst still damp upon the little 
reels, and worked forthwith, by which means 
the web can be more evenly worked and looks 
cleaner. 

“ Thursday , i8tk. 

“In general I found something busy, inde- 
scribably animated, homely and peaceful in 
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the whole condition of a weaving-room like 
this: .several looms were in aftivity ; spinning 
and spooling wheels were going; and at the 
stove sat the old people, with friends and 
neighbors who had looked in, engaged in 
confidential talk. Between whiles singing 
would perhaps be heard, generally Ambrosius 
Lobwasser’s psalms in four parts; more seldom 
ordinary songs ; then perhaps there breaks out 
a merry peal of laughter from the girls, when 
cousin Jacob has made a witty remark. 

“A really smart and at the same time dili- 
gent weaver, if she has help, can, at most, in 
the course of a week finish a piece of not too 
fine muslin, thirty-two ells in length ; but this 
is very unusual, and in some working house- 
holds this is commonly the work of a fort- 
night. 

“The beauty of the web depends upon the 
even a&ion of the heddles, on the even mo- 
tion of the batten, and also upon whether the 
weft is wet or dry. A perfe&ly equal and at 
the same time strong tension also contributes, 
to secure which the weaver of fine cotton 
cloths hangs a heavy stone on the pin of the 
front beam. If the web during the work is 
strongly strained (the technical word is dam- 
men) it is perceptibly lengthened — in thirty- 
two ells by three-quarters of an ell, and in 
sixty-four by about one and a half. This 
overplus belongs to the weaver; she is paid 
extra for it, or keeps it for neckerchiefs, 
aprons, etc. 

“On the brightest, tenderest of moonlit 
nights, such as prevail only in the high moun- 
tain regions, sat the family with their guest, 
at the house door, in the most animated talk, 
Lenardo deep in thought. Amidst all the 
life and employment, and so much thought 
devoted to manufacturing processes, his friend 
Wilhelm’s letter written to reassure him again 
came to his recollection. The words that he 
had read so often, the lines he had several 
times conned, again presented themselves to 
his inner sense. And as a favorite tune sud- 
denly becomes, before we are aware of it, 
gently present to our deeper sense of hearing, 
so did that tender missive repeat itself in the 
quiet and self-absorbed soul. 

“* A domestic condition grounded in piety, 
inspired and maintained by industry and 
order, not too narrow, not too wide, but in the 
happiest proportion to her capacities and 
powers. Around her is busy a circle of hand- 
workers, in the purest, most primitive sense ; 


here reign limitation, and far-reaching effea, 
caution and moderation, innocence and ac- 
tivity. ’ 

But on this occasion reminiscence was 
more exa&ing than soothing. ‘And vet,’ 
said he to himself, ‘ this general laconic de- 
scription accords completely with the circum- 
stances that surround me here. Is there not 
here peace, piety, and unmtermittent adhvity? 
It is only the far-reaching effe<5t that fails to 
seem equally obvious to me. May it be that 
the good creature animates a like circle, but 
a wider and a better one. May she find her- 
self as happily situate as these — perhaps still 
more happily — and look round about her with 
more joy and freedom.’ 

“ But now, aroused by a lively and increasing 
flow of talk on the part of the others, and pay- 
ing more heed to what was passing, an idea 
which he had been cherishing all this time 
became perfedlly vivid to him. ‘ Might not 
this selfsame man, this man who deals with 
tools and apparatus in so masterly a manner, 
be able to make the most useful of members 
for our society?’ He pondered on this and 
everything — how the advantages of this ex- 
pert workman had already powerfully struck 
him. He therefore turned the conversation 
in that diredtion ; and as if in jest, it is true, 
but for that reason all the more unconstrain- 
edly, he made the proposal whether he would 
not join an association of some importance, 
and make a trial of emigrating over the sea. 

“The other excused himself, declaring, 
with equal good-humor, that he was getting 
on very well here, and expedted to do better 
too ; that he was born in this part of the 
country, accustomed to it, known far and 
wide and received with confidence everywhere. 
In general there would be found no liking 
for emigration in these valleys ; they had no 
want to trouble them, and a mountain country 
has a firm hold on its people. 

“ ‘ For that reason,’ said the yarn-man, * I 
am surprised to hear it said that Frau Susanna 
is going to marry the manager, sell her prop- 
erty, and go with a fair sum of money over 
the sea.’ 

“On inquiry, our friend found that this 
was a young widow who was in easy circum- 
stances and carried on a lucrative trade in the 
produdts of the mountain-side ; of which the 
travelling tourist could satisfy himself the first 
thing on the morrow, for they would come 
across her in good time on the road they were 
following. 




“ ‘ I have already heard her mentioned in 
various ways/ replied Lenardo, ‘as exercising 
activity and benevolence in this valley, and 
have been intending to inquire about her/ 

“‘But let us retire to rest/ said the yam- 
man, ‘ so as to avail ourselves of the approach- 
ing day, which promises to be a merry one, 
betimes/ ” 

Here the manuscript ended, and when Wil- 
helm asked for the continuation, he was told 
that it was not at present m the friends’ hands. 
It had been sent, they said, to Makaria, who 
by aid of wit and good-will was to smooth 
over certain difficulties which were referred to 
in it and solve various unpropitious compli- 
cations. Our friend had to make the best of 
this interruption, and make up his mind to be 
satisfied with a social evening spent in lively 
conversation. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When evening came, and the friends were 
sitting in an arbor from which there was a 
wide prospe<5i all round, there appeared on 
the threshold a notable figure, whom our 


friend recognized at once as the barber of the 
morning before. 

To a deep and silent obeisance on the man's 
part, Lenardo replied, “You come, as ever, 
very opportunely, and you will not delay to 
gratify us with your gift. 

“I may perhaps tell you/’ he went on, 
turning to Wilhelm, “ something about the 
association of which I may boast myself to be 
the Bond. No one enters our circle but he 
who has given evidence of certain talents 
which would contribute to the profit or pleas- 
ure of every society. This man is a thorough 
surgeon, who, in precarious cases, in which 
decision and physical strength are requisite, is 
ready to assist his master cleverly. To what 
he achieves as a beard-artist you can yourself 
bear witness in his favor ; on this account he 
is equally necessary and welcome to us. But 
as this occupation commonly brings with it a 
great and often burdensome loquacity, he has, 
for the sake of his own culture, let himself be 
placed under a condition : as indeed everyone 
who wishes to live amongst us must restrain 
himself on one particular side, though greater 
freedom is accorded to him on another. This 
man accordingly has renounced the use of 








speech in so far as anything commonplace or 
casual is expressed by it; but from this another 
kind of speaking-talent has developed itself 
in him, which produces its effect designedly, 
cleverly and pleasantly: namely, the gift of 
narration. 

“His life is rich in strange experiences, 
which at one time he used to splinter up by 
chattering in undue season, but which now, 
constrained by silence, he repeats and arranges 
in the quiet of his mind. With this, too, is 
associated the power of imagination adding 
life and movement to the occurrence. He 
knows how to tell real legends and legendary 
histories with peculiar art and address, by the 
help of which he often delights us at suitable 
times when his* tongue is loosened by me. 
This then I do at the present moment ; and, 
at the same time, give him credit for having, 
during the considerable time that I have 
known him, not once repeated himself. I 
hope now that, for love and honor of our 
dear guest, he will specially distinguish him- 
self on this occasion too. ’ ’ 

A merry look, full of intelligence, over- 
spread Redcloak’s face, and without delay he 
began to speak as follows. 

The New Melusina. 


5NORED SIRS: As I am 
aware that you do not 
particularly care for pre- 
■* iiminary speeches and in- 
troductions, I will assure 
you without more ado that 
this time I hope to acquit 
myself exceedingly well. 
Without doubt many true 
stories have already gone 
forth from me to the high 
satisfaction of all; but to- 
t ra? day, I dare maintain, that 
** I have one to tell which far 
surpasses all that have gone before, and 
which, though it happened to me several 
years ago, still disquiets me whenever I recol- 
lect xt, nay, even still makes me hope for an 
explanation in the end. You would have 
difficulty in finding the like of it. 

First I must confess that I have not always 
^ 50 as to be quite sure 

of the time that was shortly coming on, even 



of the next day. In my youth I was not a 
good manager, and often found myself in 
divers perplexities. Once I undertook a 
journey which should have brought me in a 
good profit; but I cut my cloth a little too 
big, and after beginning it with extra-post, and 
then proceeding for a time by diligence, I at 
last found myself obliged to face the end of 
it on foot. 

As a lively young fellow, I had always made 
a practice of looking about for the landlady, 
or even for the cook, as soon as I entered an 
inn, and, by expending a little flattery on 
them, my reckoning was generally diminished. 

One evening, as I was entering the post- 
house of a small town, and w r as just going to 
set to work in this customary manner, a hand- 
some two-seated carriage, with four horses, 
rattled up to the door close behind me. I 
turned round and saw a young lady all alone, 
without maid and without attendants. I at 
once hastened to open the door for her, and 
inquire whether I could do anything for her. 
As she got out a beautiful figure became evi- 
dent, and her amiable face, when one looked 
at it more nearly, was adorned with a slight 
trace of sadness. I asked once more whether 
I could serve her in any way. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “if you will carefully 
lift out the little box that lies on the seat, and 
carry it up for me; but I beg you. earnestly to 
carry it quite steadily, and not to swing or 
shake it in the least!” 

I took up the box carefully, whilst she shut 
the carriage-door. We went up the stairs to- 
gether, and she told the servants that she 
would stay here for the night. 

We were now alone in the room. She bade 
me set the box upon the table that stood by 
the wall, and on noticing from some of her 
movements that she wished to be alone, I took 
my leave, and respectfully but warmly kissed 
her hand. 

“Order supper for both of us,” she then 
said; and it may be imagined with what 
satisfaction I fulfilled this commission, whilst, 
in self-conceit, I scarcely threw a side-glance 
at the hostess and servants. I awaited with 
impatience the moment which was at last to 
take me again to her. It was served up, and 
we sat down opposite one another. For the 
first time for a long while I refreshed myself 
with a good meal, and at the same time with 
a sight so enviable; nay, it seemed to me as if 
she became more beautiful every minute. 

Her conversation was agreeable, yet she 
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made a point of repudiating everything that 
related to regard or affection. The table was 
cleared. I lingered; I tried all sorts of arti- 
fices to get near her, but in vain ; she kept me 
tack with a certain dignity that I could not 
withstand. Nay, I was obliged, against my 
will, to leave her in rather good time. 

After a night for the best part of which I 
lay awake or dreamed restlessly, I got up 
early. I inquired whether she had ordered 
horses; I was told “No,” and walked into 
the garden. I saw her standing at the window 
dressed, and ran up to her. As she stepped 
towards me, as beautiful as, nay, more beauti- 
ful than yesterday, love, impudence and au- 
dacity were all at once set astir within me : I 
rushed towards her and clasped her in my 
arms. “Angelic, irresistible being,” I ex- 
claimed, “forgive me, but it is impossible 


With incredible address she freed herself 
from my arms, and I was not able to imprint 
a single kiss upon her cheeks. 

“Keep back such outbreaks of sudden, 
passionate affedfcion, if you do not wish to 
forfeit a piece of good fortune that lies close 
to you, but w'hich can only be grasped after 
certain trials.” 

“Demand what thou wilt, angelic spirit,” 
I exclaimed, “but do not drive me to des- 
pair!” 

She answered with a smile, “If you are 
willing to devote yourself to my service, hear 
the conditions. I have come to this place to 
visit a female friend, with whom I expedi to 
pass a few days : meanwhile I wish my carriage 
and this case to be taken farther on. Are you 
willing to take charge of it? You will have 
nothing to do but to lift the box carefully into 
and out of the carriage, to sit down by it, and 
to take every care of it. When you come to 
an inn it is placed on a table in a room by 
itself, in which you must neither sit nor sleep. 
You always lock the door with this key, which 
opens and closes any lock, and gives the lock 
the special property that no one is able to 
open it otherwise.” 

I looked at her, and a strange feeling came 
over me. I promised to do everything, if I 
might hope to see her soon again, and if she 
would seal this hope to me with a kiss. This 
she did, and from that moment I had become 
completely her body-slave. I was now, she 
said, to order the horses. We settled the road 
that I was to take, the places where I should 
stop and should wait for her. Lastly she 
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pressed a purse of gold into my hand, and 
I my lips to her hands. She seemed moved 
at parting, and already I knew not what I did 
or was about to do. 

When I came back after giving my orders I 
found the room-door locked; I immediately 
tried my master-key, and it stood its test per- 
fectly. The door sprang open: I found the 
room empty: there was only the box standing 
upon the table where I had set it down. 

The carriage had driven up. I took the 
box carefully down and set it beside me. 

The hostess asked, “Where is the lady, 
then ?’ 7 

A child answered, “She is gone into the 
town.” 

I nodded to the people and drove away in 
triumph from the door, at which yesterday 
evening I had arrived with dusty spatterdashes. 
That I now, at complete leisure, turned this 
occurrence over and over in my mind, that I 
counted the gold, made all sorts of schemes, 
and continued to look occasionally at the box, 
you can easily imagine. I drove straight for- 
ward, did not alight for several stations, and 
did not rest until I arrived at a considerable 
town where she had appointed to meet me. 
Her commands were carefully obeyed, the 
box was placed in a room by itself, and a few 
wax candles were lighted near it, as she had 
also ordered. I locked up the room, settled 
myself in mine, and made myself comfortable. 

For awhile I was able to occupy myself 
with thinking of her: but soon the time 
began to seem long. I was not accustomed 
to be without company; this I soon found at 
the inn -tables and in public places in accord- 
ance with my taste. In this way my money 
began to melt a>vay, and one evening, when 
I imprudently abandoned myself to a pas^ 
sionate fit of gaming, it vanished absolutely 
from my purse. When I reached my room 1 
was beside myself. Bereft of money, with 
the appearance of a wealthy man, expedling 
a heavy reckoning, uncertain whether and 
when my fair one would again make her ap- 
pearance, I was in the greatest embarrassment. 
Doubly did I long for her, and was certain 
that without her and her money I was now 
quite unable to live. 

After supper, for which I had had no sort 
of relish, since this time I had been obliged 
to eat it alone, I walked rapidly up and down 
the room, talked aloud to myself, cursed my- 
self, threw myself on the floor, tore my hair, 
and behaved like an utter madman. Suddenly 




in the locked-up room adjoining, I hear a 
gentle movement, and shortly afterwards a 
knocking at the well-secured door. I colle6t 
myself, and seize hold of the master-key; 
but the folding-doors fly open of themselves, 
and in the glow of the lighted wax-candles 
my fair one comes towards me. I throw my- 
self at her feet, kiss her skirt, her hands: she 
raises me, I do not venture to embrace her, 
scarcely to look at her ; yet frankly and peni- 
tently I confess to her my fault. 

“It may be pardoned,” said she; “only 
unfortunately you delay your good fortune 
and mine. You must now once more make 
an expedition into the world before we meet 
again. Here is more gold,” said she, “and 
quite enough if you are willing to be at all 
careful; but if wme and play have got you 
into trouble this time, be on your guard now 
against wine and women, and let me hope for 
a more joyous meeting.” 

She retired through her doorway ; the fold- 
ing-doors closed. I knocked, I implored, 
but nothing more was to be heard. 

When I called for the reckoning the next 
morning, the waiter laughed and said, “So 
we know why you lock your doors in such a 
scientific and incomprehensible way that no 
master-key is able to open them. We assumed 
that you had a great deal of money and 
jewels; but now we have seen your treasure 
going down-stairs, and it seemed on all ac- 
counts worthy of being well guarded.” 

I said nothing in reply, but paid my reckon- 
ing and got into the carriage with my box. 
I now drove again into the wide world, with 
the most fixed intention to pay heed for the 
future to my mysterious friend’s warning. 
Yet scarce had I again arrived at a large 
town, when I presently got acquainted with 
some amiable young ladies, from whom I ab- 
solutely could not tear myself away. They 
seemed disposed to make me pay dearly for 
their favor, for, whilst they continued to keep 
me at a certain distance, they led me on to 
one expense after another, and, as all that I 
cared for was to further their enjoyment, I 
never thought twice about my purse, but paid 
and spent away just as occasion occurred. 
How great then was my astonishment and de- 
light, when, at the end of some weeks, I 
noticed that the fulness of my purse showed 
as yet no diminution, but that it was still as 
round and bulky as at first. I would fain 
assure myself more exactly of this pretty 
quality, and set to work to reckon up. I 


noticed the sum precisely, and now began to 
live merrily with my companions as before. 
There was no stint of country and river- 
excursions, of dancing, singing, and other 
enjoyments; but now it required no great 
attention to perceive that the purse really was 
diminishing, just as if I, by my confounded 
counting, had taken away from it the virtue 
of being uncountable. However the life of 
pleasure was once for all in full swing; I 
could mot draw back, and yet I was soon at 
the end of my cash. I cursed my situation, 
blamed my fair friend who had thus led me 
into temptation, took it ill of her that she did 
not come on the scene again ; repudiated in 
my anger all duties towards her, and proposed 
to myself to open the box, in case perchance 
some help might be found in it ; for, though 
it was not heavy enough to contain gold, yet 
there might be jewels in it, and these would 
have been very welcome to me. I was on the 
point of carrying out my intention; however 
I put it off till night-time, in order to carry 
out the operation quite quietly, and I hastened 
to a banquet, which was just about to take 
place. Here again the fun was speeding fast, 
and we were highly excited with wine and 
trumpet-tones, when by ill-luck it befell me 
that, at supper-time, an earlier friend of my 
favorite fair one, returning from a journey, 
came in unexpedledly, sat down by her side, 
and without much ceremony sought to assert 
his old privileges. Hence arose ill-humor, 
anger and strife ; we drew, and I was taken 
home half dead with sundry wounds. 

The surgeon had bandaged me and gone 
away; it was already deep in the night, and 
my attendant had fallen asleep ; the door of 
the side-room opened, my mysterious friend 
entered, and sat down by my bedside. She 
asked how I was; I did not answer, for I was 
faint and sullen. She went on speaking with 
much sympathy, rubbed my temples with a 
certain balsam, so that I felt rapidly and dis- 
tindlly strengthened — so strengthened that I 
was able to grow angry and upbraid her. In 
hasty words I laid all the blame of my ill- 
fortune upon her, on the passion with which 
she had inspired me, on her appearance, her 
disappearance, on the tedium, on the yearning 
that I had felt. I became more and more 
violent, as if a fever were attacking me, and 
at last I swore to her that if she would not be 
mine — would not this time belong to and 
unite herself with me, I cared no longer to 
live; and thereto I demanded a decisive 
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answer. When she hesitated and held back 
with an explanation, I got quite beside my- 
self, and tore the double and threefold band- 
age from the wounds, with the indubitable 
intention of letting myself bleed to death* 
But how astounded was I when I found my 
wounds all healed, my body sleek and shining, 
and her in my arms ! 

Now were we the happiest couple in the 
world. We alternately asked pardon of each 
other, though we ourselves knew not rightly 
wherefore. She now promised to travel on 
with me, and we were soon sitting by one 
another in the carriage, with the box opposite 
to us, in the third person’s place. I had 
never made any mention of it to her: and 
even now it did not occur to me to speak of 
it, although it was standing before our eyes, 
and we both by a tacit agreement took it in 
charge as occasion might require : except that 
I always lifted it in and out of the carriage, 
and, as before, attended to the locking of the 
doors. 

As long as there was anything left in my 
purse I had always paid : when my cash came 
to an end, I gave her notice of the fa6t. 
“That is easily remedied,” she said, pointing 
to a couple of little pockets, attached to the 
top of the carriage at the sides, which I cer- 
tainly had noticed before, but had not used. 
She felt in one and took out a few gold pieces, 
and out of the other a few silver coins, and 
showed me thus the possibility of continuing 
any sort of expenditure we liked. 

Thus we journeyed from town to town, from 
country to country, pleased with ourselves and 
other people ; and I never thought that she 
could again leave me ; all the less so, inasmuch 
as for some time she had decidedly had ex- 
pe6tations through which our happiness and 
love would be only further increased. But 
one morning I found, alas, that she was no 
longer there, and as remaining without her 
was burdensome to me, I started again on my 
travels with my little box, tested the power of 
the two pockets, and found that it was still 
maintained. 

The journey sped well ; and if, so far, I had 
had no further thoughts about my adventure, 
inasmuch as I was expelling a perfe&ly natural 
explanation of these strange occurrences, yet 
there presently happened something which 
threw me into astonishment, into anxiety, nay, 
even into fear. In order to get far away from 
the place I was accustomed to travel night and 
day, and thus it happened that I often drove 


in the dark, and if the lamps by chance went 
out, it was pitch dark in my carriage. Once 
in a night thus dark I had fallen asleep, and 
when I awoke I noticed the reflexion of a 
light on the roof of my carriage. I examined 
it, and found that it issued from the box, in 
which there seemed to be a chink, as if it had 
sprung by reason of the hot and dry weather 
of the advancing summer season. My fancies 
about the jewels were again set astir; I sup- 
posed that a carbuncle was lying in the box, 
and I was anxious to make certain of it. I 
put myself in position, as well as I could, so 
that my eye was in close contadl with the 
chink. But how great was my astonishment, 
when I found myself looking in at a room 
brilliantly illuminated with candles, and fur- 
nished with much taste, nay, even magnifi- 
cence, exactly as if I had been looking down 
into a royal saloon through an opening in the 
ceiling. It is true I could see only a part of 
the room, from which I could infer the rest. 
An open fire seemed to be burning, near 
which stood an arm-chair. I held my breath 
and continued to observe. In the meantime, 
from the other side of the saloon, came a 
young lady with a book in her hand, whom I 
at once recognized as my wife, although her 
figure was diminished in the minutest pro- 
portion. The beautiful creature sat down on 
the seat by the fireplace to read, and as she 
arranged the embers with the daintiest pair of 
tongs, I could plainly observe that this most 
lovable little being was on the point of be- 
coming a mother. But now I found myself 
obliged in some measure to change my incon- 
venient position, and direct ly afterwards, 
when I was again going to look in, and con- 
vince myself that it had not been a dream, 
the light vanished, and I looked on empty 
darkness. 

How amazed, how terrified I was, may be 
imagined- I formed a thousand ideas as to 
this discovery, and yet could really imagine 
nothing. Doing this I fell asleep, and when 
I awoke I fancied that I had just been only 
dreaming. Yet I felt somewhat estranged 
from my fair one, and whilst I handled the 
box only so much the more carefully, I knew 
not whether I must desire or dread her reap- 
pearance in perfect human size. 

After some little time, my fair one really 
did come to me about eventide, clad in white, 
and as the room was just getting dark, she 
seemed taller to me than she was wont at other 
times to appear and I recolleded to have heard 
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that all the race of nixies and elves are notice- j 
ably increased in height as night approaches 
She rushed as usual into my arms, but I could j 
not with a right glad heart press her to my 
burdened breast. 

“My darling/’ she said, “I feel too well j 

by your reception, what, alas! I know already. J 

You have seen me in the interval: you are in- j 
formed of the situation in which I find myself i 
at certain periods. Your happiness and mine j 
is thereby interrupted, nay, is on the point of j 
being utterly annihilated. I must leave you, 
and know not whether I shall ever see you ; 

again.” , j 

Her presence, the grace with which she j 
spoke, immediately banished almost every re- j 
membrance of that vision that even before | 
had only hovered over me like a dream. I 1 
caught her quickly in my arms, convinced 
her of my passion, assured her of my inno- 
cence, told her the accidental occasion of my 
discovery ; enough, I did enough to make her 
seem pacified, and try to pacify me. j 

“Put yourself to a strict proof,” said she, j 
“as to whether this discovery has not been ; 
injurious to your love, whether you can j 
forget that I live with you in a twofold form, 
whether the diminution of my person will not j 
also diminish your affection.” j 

I looked at her ; she was fairer than ever ; j 
and I thought to myself, “Is it then so great j 
a misfortune to own a wife who from time to j 
time becomes a dwarf, so that she can be j 
carried about in a case? Would it not be ; 
much worse if she became a giantess, and put 
her husband into the box?” My cheerfulness 
had come back ; I would not have let her go 
away for everything in the world. 

“Sweetheart,” I replied, “ let us abide and 
be as we have been ! Could we two be better 
off? Consult your own convenience, and I 
promise you to carry the case but so much the 
more carefully. How should the prettiest 
thing that I have seen in my whole life make 
a bad impression upon me? How happy 
would lovers be could they but possess such 
miniature pictures! And, after all, it was 
only such a pi&ure, a little deception of con- 
juring. You are testing and teasing me ; but 
you shall see how I will behave.” 

“The matter is more serious than you 
think,” said the fair one; “meanwhile I am 
right well content that you make light of it ; 
for it may still have the happiest consequences 
for both of us. I will rely upon you, and for 
my part do what is possible ; only promise me 


never to think of this discovery reproachfully. 
To this I add most earnestly one more re- 
quest, beware of wine and of anger more than 
ever!” 

I promised what she begged. I would have 
gone on promising anything and everything; 
yet she herself changed the conversation, and 
all went on smoothly as before. We had no 
reason to alter our place of residence; the 
town was large, and the society of many sorts; 
the time of year gave occasion for many rural 
and garden entertainments. 

In all such amusements my wife was very 
much in request; nay, eagerly sought after by 
men and by women. A kindly and engaging 
manner, combined with a certain dignity, 
gained her the love and respe6t of everyone. 
In addition to this she played splendidly on 
the lute, and sang to it as well, and all social 
evenings must needs be made complete by the 
aid of her talent. 

I desire but to confess that I have never 
been able to make much of music; nay, it 
rather had an unpleasant effect upon me. Mv 
fair one, who had soon noticed this in me, 
consequently never sought, when we were 
alone, to divert me in this way. On that 
account she seemed to indemnify herself in 
society, where she generally found a crowd of 
admirers. 

And now, why should I deny it? Our last 
conversation, in spite of my very good inten- 
tions, had yet not been sufficient to dismiss 
the matter entirely. Rather had it attuned 
most strangely my whole mode of feeling, 
without my having been perfe6lly conscious 
of it. So one evening, at a large party, my 
smothered ill-humor broke loose, and there- 
from ensued for me the most disadvantageous 
consequences. 

When I think over it properly, I loved my 
fair one much less after the discovery, and 
now — w hat had never occurred to me before — 
I was getting jealous about her. This even- 
ing, at the supper-table, where we were sitting 
i diametrically opposite to each other at a con- 
| siderable distance, I found myself very well 
j off with my two neighbors, a couple of ladies, 
who had appeared very charming to me for 
some time. Amid jesting and sentimental 
talk the wine was not spared. In the mean- 
while, on the other side, a pair of musical 
amateurs had prevailed on my wife, and con- 
trived to encourage and lead on the company 
to singing both solo and in chorus. This put 
me in an ill-humor. The tw r o amateurs seem 
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importunate; the singing made me irritable, would have it, a general silence was requested, 
and when a verse in solo was demanded from So I was not to be allowed to talk any more; 
me as well, I became really indignant, emp- and the sounds set my teeth on edge. Was it 
tied my glass, and set it roughly down. wonderful, then, that the smallest spark at last 

My neighbors’ ta£t soon made me feel set light to the mine? 
soothed again, but it is a bad case for anger The songsters had just ended a song amidst 
if it has once made a start. It simmered the greatest approval, when she looked across 
away in secret, although everything ought to towards me, and in truth with a right loving 
have disposed me to pleasure and to com- look. Unhappily the glance did not penetrate 
plaisance. On the contrary, I only grew still within me. She noticed that I gulped down 
more ill-tempered when a lute was brought, a cup of wine, and filled up another. With 
and my fair one accompanied her song, to the her right-hand forefinger she made a sign of 
astonishment of everyone else. As ill-luck affectionate threatening. 
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« Remember that it is wine, M she said, only 
loud enough for me to hear it. 

“ Water is for nixies I” I exclaimed. 

“Ladies,” said she to my neighbors, 
“crown the cup with every grace, that it be 
not so often empty.” 

“ You surely will not let yourself be dom- 
ineered over?” said one of them to me. 

“What ails the imp?” I exclaimed, gestic- 
ulating more wildly, and thereby upsetting 
the cup. 

“It is not little that is overthrown,” cried 
the wondrous beauty, striking the strings as if 
to attradl the attention of the company from 
this interruption to herself again. In this 
she actually succeeded; the more so, as she 
stood up, but only as if she wished to play 
with more convenience to herself, and con- 
tinued her prelude. 

As soon as I saw the red wine streaming 
over the tablecloth I came to my senses. I 
saw how great a fault I had committed, and 
was cut to the very heart. For the first time 
the music spoke to me. The first stanza that 
she sang was a kindly farewell to the com- 
pany, whilst as yet they could still feel that 
they were together. With the next stanza 
the party seemed as it were to be scattered 
asunder; each individual felt himself solitary, 
separated; no one imagined himself to be 
any longer present. But what should I say j 
of the last stanza ? It was addressed to me j 
alone : the voice of injured love bidding fare- 
well to ill-temper and presumption. 

Mutely I led her home, expelling naught 
pleasant to myself. Yet scarcely had we 
reached our room than she proved to be in 
the highest degree kind and amiable, nay, 
even roguish, making me the happiest of men. 

The next morning, being completely con- 
soled and full of affe&ion, I said, “You have 
so often sung, when challenged to it by good 
company, for instance, that touching farewell- 
song yesterday evening: sing now, too, for 
love of me, only this once, a pretty, lively 
welcome at this morning hour, so that we may 
be as if we were learning to know each other 
for the first time !” 

“That I may not do, my friend,” she re- 
plied, with seriousness ; “ the song of yester- 
day evening referred to our parting, which 
must now take place forthwith ; for I can tell 
you only that the violence done to your word 
and oath has the evilest consequences for us 
both : you scoff away a great gift of fortune, 
and I, too, must forego my dearest wishes.” 

5—46 


When, hereupon, I was urgent with her, 
and begged that she would explain herself 
more clearly, she replied, “That, alas, I can 
j easily do, for at all events there is an end of 
| my remaining with you. Hear, then, what I 
would rather have concealed from you to the 
last moments! The form in which you be- 
held me in the box is in reality innate and 
natural to me, for I am of the race of King 
Eckwald, the mighty prince of the dwarfs, of 
whom authentic history tells so much. Our 
people are still, as of old, adlive and indus- 
trious, and for that reason also easy to govern. 
But you must not suppose that the dwarfs have 
remained behindhand in their labors. Else 
would swords, which followed the enemy when 
they were thrown after him, invisible and 
secretly binding fetters, impenetrable shields 
and the like, be their most famous produc- 
tions ; but now they busy themselves especially 
with articles of convenience and of adorn- 
ment, and surpass therein all other people of 
the earth. You would be astonished if you 
were to walk through our workshops and ware- 
houses. This would be — this would all be 
well now, were it not that, with the whole 
nation in general, but chiefly with the royal 
family, a special circumstance came into 
play.” 

As she remained silent for a moment, I en- 
treated her for further disclosure of these 
marvellous secrets, which she forthwith con- 
ceded to me. 

“ It is well known,” she said, “ that God, 
as soon as He had created the world, and the 
whole earth was dry, and mountains stood 
there mighty and glorious — God, I say, forth- 
with created, before anything else, the dwarfs, 
in order that there might also be rational 
beings, who in their burrows and clefts might 
marvel at and adore his wonders in the inner 
parts of the earth. Furthermore, it is known 
that this little race later became lifted up, and 
aspired to gain for themselves the dominion 
of the earth, wherefore God then created 
dragons in order to drive the dwarfs back 
into their mountains. But since the dragons 
themselves were wont to make their nests in 
the great holes and caverns, and there to live, 
many of them, too, spitting fire, and working 
much other devastation, the dwarfs were thus 
reduced to great straits and distress, so much 
so, that no longer knowing where to come or 
go, they therefore very humbly and implor- 
ingly turned themselves to God the Lord, and 
called to Him in prayer that He would bring 
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to naught again this unclean breed of dragons. 
But although in his wisdom He could not de- 
termine to destroy his own creatures, yet the 
dire need of the poor dwarfs so went to his 
heart, that He immediately created the giants, 
who were to fight the dragons, and, if not 
root them out, at least diminish their number. 

“ But no sooner had the giants pretty well 
done with the dragons, than pride and arro- 
gance arose forthwith within them, and in 
consequence they perpetrated much evil, es- 
pecially towards the poor dwarfs, who in their 
distress turned themselves again to the Lord : 
He thereupon in the power of his might 
created knights who were to fight the giants 
and dragons and live on good terms with the 
dwarfs. With this the work of creation was 
completed in this diredlion, and it has come 
to pass that henceforth giants and dragons as 
well as knights and dwarfs have always man- 
aged to co-exist. Whereby you may see, my 
friend, that we belong to the oldest race in 
the world, which is certainly to our honor, 
but which also carries with it great disad- 
vantages. 

“ For since nothing can last forever in the 
world, but everything that has once been 
great must become small and decrease, we, 
too, are in this case, that since the creation 
of the world we have always been decreasing 
and getting smaller, and above all the others 
the royal family, which, on account of the 
punty of its blood, is the first to be subje&ed 
to this destiny. On this account our wise in- 
structors have many years ago devised this 
expedient, that from time to time a princess 
of the royal house is sent out into the world 
to wed'herself with some honorable knight, in 
order that the race of dwarfs may be again 
invigorated, and saved from total ruin,” 

Whilst my fair one uttered these words with 
thorough simplicity, I looked at her with 
misgiving, for it seemed as if she had a wish 
to impose upon me. As far as her pretty 
pedigree was concerned I bad no further 
doubt, but that she had got hold of me in 
place of a knight, this caused me some mis- 
trust, inasmuch as I know myself too well to 
think of supposing that my forefathers were 
created direCtly by God. 

I concealed my wonder and doubt, and 
asked her kindly, “But tell me, my dear 
child, how do you attain to this tall and 
shapely form ? for I know few women that can 
be compared with you in fineness of figure.” 

“That you shall hear,” replied my fair 


one. “ It has been handed down for ages in 
the council of the dwarf-king that we should 
beware of taking this extraordinary step as 
long as possible — which indeed I find quite 
natural and proper. There would probably 
have still been much hesitation about sending 
out a princess into the world again, if my 
younger brother had not been brought into 
the world so small, that the nurses actually 
lost him out of his swaddling clothes and no 
one knows whither he has gone. At this 
occurrence, altogether unknown in the annals 
of the dwarf realm, the wise men were as- 
sembled, and without further parley the reso- 
lution was taken to send me out to look for a 
^husband.” 

“The resolution!” I exclaimed; “this is 
all very fine: you may take a resolution, you 
may come to a determination ; but to give a 
dwarf this form divine, how did your wise 
men bring that about?” 

“This was already provided for by our an- 
cestors,” she said. “In the royal treasury 
lay an immense gold finger-ring. I speak of 
it now as it appeared to me when it was for- 
merly shown to me as a child, in its place; 
for it is the same that I have here on my 
finger. And now the following process was 
gone through. 

“I was informed of all that awaited me, 
and was instructed as to what I was to do and 
not to do. A magnificent palace, after the 
pattern of my parents’ favorite summer-resi- 
dence, was made ready — a main building, 
side -wings, and everything that one can but 
wish for. It stood at the entrance of a great 
rocky ravine, which it adorned to the utmost. 
On the appointed day the court withdrew 
thither, with me and my parents. The army 
was reviewed, and four and twenty priests, 
not without difficulty, bore the wondrous ring 
upon a costly barrow. It was laid upon the 
threshold of the building just inside where 
one would step. Many ceremonies were gone 
through, and after a heartfelt farewell, I ad- 
vanced to the work. I stepped up to it, laid 
my hand upon the ring, and forthwith began 
visibly to increase. In a few moments I had 
reached my present stature, whereupon I 
straightway put the ring upon my finger. 
Then, on the instant, windows, door and 
gates closed up, the side-wings drew back 
into the main building: in place of the 
palace, stood a small box beside me, which 
I at once lifted up, and carried with me, not 
without a pleasant feeling in being so large 





and so strong, though still, it is true, a dwarf When I heard that our money might run 
compared with trees and mountains, with out, I inquired no further what else might 
streams and tracts of land, but yet to all in- happen. I shrugged my shoulders and said 
tents a giant compared with grass and herbs, nothing, and she seemed to understand me. 
but especially with the ants, with whom we We packed up together and took our seats 
dwarfs are not always on good terms, and by in the carriage, with the box opposite to us, 
whom consequently we are often annoyed. in which however I could not yet see anv- 
u How I fared on my pilgrimage, before I thing like a palace. And so we went on for 
met you — of this I might have a good deal several stages. Post-money and drink-money 
to tell. Enough, I tried many, but no one were readily and liberally paid from the pock- 
else but you seemed to me worthy to reno- ets on the right hand and left, till we came at 
vate and perpetuate the line of the princely last to a hilly district, and we had scarcely 
Eckwald.” alighted than my fair one walked on in front 

During all these communications my head and I followed at her bidding with the box. 
kept wagging, though I did not actually shake She led me along a tolerably steep path to a 
it. I put various questions, to which however narrow plot of meadow-land, through which 
I obtained no particular answer; but rather a clear brook partly rushed down and partly 
learned, to my very great sorrow, that after meandered at a quiet pace. There she pointed 
what had happened she must of necessity re- out to me a raised level plot, bade me set 
turn to her parents. She hoped, indeed, to down the box and said “Farewell, you will 
come back to me, but at present she must easily find the way back. Think of me; I 
inevitably present herself, since otherwise all hope to see you again.’ * 

would be lost for her as well as for me. The At this moment I felt as if I could not 
purses would soon leave off paying, and all leave her. She was just then in one of her 
sorts of other consequences would ensue there- good days again, or if you will, her good 
from. hours. To be with so lovable a being on the 
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verdant carpet amidst grass and flowers, con- 
cealed by rocks, lulled by the rill, what heart 
could have remained unmoved ? I could have 
seized her hand, clasped her in my arms, but 
she pressed me back, and threatened me, 
though still lovingly enough, with great peril 
if I did not straightway withdraw. 

“ Is there then no possibility,” I exclaimed, 
“of my staying with you, of your being able 
to keep me with you?” 

I accompanied these words with gestures 
and tones so full of sorrow that she seemed 
touched, and after a little thought admitted 
to me that a continuance of our union was not 
utterly impossible. Who was happier than I? 
My importunity, which grew more and more 
urgent, at last obliged her to say the word, 
and disclose to me, that if I would make up 
my mind to become, together with her, as 
small as I had already seen her, I could even 
now stay with her, and enter with her into her 
dwelling, her kingdom, and her family. This 
plan did not altogether please me. Yet I 
could not all at this moment tear myself away 
from her, and having now for a long time 
been accustomed to the marvellous, and being 
bound to a speedy resolution, I agreed, and 
said that she might do what she liked with me. 

I had forthwith to hold out the little finger 
of my right hand ; she set her own against it, 
with her left hand drew the gold ring quite 
gently off, and let it slide on to my finger. 
This was scarcely done than I felt a severe 
pain in the finger : the ring contradled and 
tortured me horribly. I gave a loud scream, 
and involuntarily gazed around me for my 
beautiful one, who, however, had disappeared. 
What my state of mind was in the meantime 
I could find no words to express, nor does 
aught remain for me to say but that I very 
soon found myself in diminutive form, close 
by my fair one in a forest of grass-blades. 
The delight of meeting again after a short 
and yet so strange a separation, or if you will, 
a reunion without separation, transcends all 
conception. I fell upon her neck: she re- 
turned my caresses, and the little couple felt 
as happy as the big one. 

With some trouble we now proceeded to 
climb up a hill, for the sward had become for 
us an almost impenetrable forest. Yet at last 
we reached a clear space, and how astounded 
was I to see there a large barred and bolted 
pile, which, however, I was soon forced to 
recognize as the box in the condition in which 
I had set it down. 


“Go, dear friend, and only knock with the 
ring. You will see wonders,” said my be- 
loved. 

I went up to it, and had hardly knocked 
when I really witnessed the greatest marvel. 
Two side-wings came forward, and at the 
same time, like scales and chips, down fell 
sundry portions, whereupon doors, windows, 
arcades and all that pertains to a complete 
palace, came all at once to view. 

Anyone who has seen one of Rontgens’ 
ingenious writing-tables, in which, by one 
pull, a number of catches and strings come 
into play, and desk, writing materials, letter- 
drawers, and money-drawers are brought out 
all at once or soon after each other, will be 
able to form some idea of the unfolding of 
this palace into which my sweet condu&ress 
now introduced me. In the principal saloon 
I at once recognized the chimney that I had 
formerly seen from above, and the seat upon 
which she sat. And when I looked above my 
head I fancied that I actually still saw some- 
thing of the rift in the dome through which I 
had looked in. I spare you a description of 
the rest : enough, all was spacious, costly and 
tasteful. I had scarcely recovered from my 
astonishment, when I heard in the distance a 
military band. My lovely half jumped for 
joy, and informed me with delight of the ap- 
proach of her royal father. We stepped out 
to the entrance and looked as a brilliant pro- 
cession defiled out of a beautiful rocky chasm. 
Soldiers, servants, household officials, and a 
brilliant array of courtiers followed one be- 
hind the other. Finally we beheld a gilded 
crowd and in it the king himself. When the 
whole procession was drawn up in front of the 
palace the king come forward with his most 
seledt retinue. His loving daughter ran to 
meet him, dragging me with her; we threw 
ourselves at his feet; he raised me very 
graciously, and only when I came to stand in 
front of him did I notice that in this minia- 
ture world I was actually the most consider- 
able in stature. We walked together towards 
the palace, when the king, in the presence of 
his whole court, and in a studied speech, in 
which he expressed his astonishment at find- 
ing us here, was pleased to bid me welcome, 
acknowledged me as his son-in-law, and fixed 
the nuptial ceremony for the next day. 

In what a terrible state of mind was I, 
when I heard marriage spoken of! for I had 
hitherto dreaded this, almost more than music 
itself, which otherwise seemed to me the most 
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hateful thing upon earth. People that make although I defended myself vigorously and 
music, I was accustomed to say, at least bravely enough, they at last so overwhelmed, 
fancy that they are at one with each other, ' pinched and pricked me, that I was glad when 
and working in unison, for when they have 1 I heard a demand that I should surrender, 
been tuning-up, and rending our ears with all I, in fadt, did surrender on the spot, where - 
sorts of discords long enough, they fancy, upon an ant of remarkable size approached 
safely and surely, that the matter is now , me with politeness, nay, with reverence, and 
simplified, and that one instrument accords ‘ even recommended himself to my favor. I 
exadtly with another. Even the diredlor is , learned that the ants were allies of my father- 
under this happy delusion, and now they set ! in-law, and that he had summoned them to 
off merrily, whilst for the rest of us our ears ; his aid m the present emergency, and enjoined 
keep on tingling. In the wedded state, on | them to fetch me back. Little as I was, I 
the other hand, even this is not the case: for j was now in the hands of creatures still less, 
although it is only a duet, and one would j I had now to look forward to the wedding, 
think that two voices, nay, two instruments, and must needs thank God if my father-in- 
must be able to be brought into some sort of law were not enraged, and my fair one becQtne 
tune, yet this seldom happens: for if the vexed. 

husband emits one note, the wife immediately Let me pass over m silence all the cere- 
takes a higher one, and the husband a higher monies: enough, we were married; yet, 
again ; then it passes from the chamber-pitch J merrily and gayly as the time passed with us, 
to the choral, and so on, higher and higher, j there were nevertheless some lonely hours, 
so that at last even wind instruments cannot j when one is led to refledtion; and something 
keep up with it, and thus, seeing that harmonic j happened to me which had never happened 
music continues hateful to me, it is still less I before. What it was and how it happened 
to be supposed that I should endure the un- you shall hear. 

harmonic. Everything about me was completely pro- 

Of all the festivities in which the day was portioned to my present shape and to my 
spent I need not and cannot say anything, for j requirements; the bottles and glasses were 
I took little heed of them. The sumptuous well adapted to a small drinker, nay, if you 
food, the delicious wine, everything was dis- will, in accordance with a better standard 
tasteful to me: I was thinking and consider- than ours. To my small gums the dainty 
ing what I should do. And yet there was not mouthfuls had an excellent flavor ; a kiss from 
much to be thought of. When night came, I the little mouth of my wife w r as the most 
made up my mind, without more ado, to get enchanting thing m the w y orld, and I do not 
up and go away and hide myself somewhere deny that novelty made all these circumstances 
or other. Accordingly I got safely to a crev- in the highest degree pleasing. Yet at the 
ice in the rock into which I squeezed and same time I had unhappily not forgotten my 
concealed myself as well as possible. My former state of existence. I felt within me a 
first anxiety after this was to get the unlucky measure of former greatness, which made me 
ring from off my finger, but in this I was by restless and unhappy. Now for the first time 
no means successful; rather I was compelled I saw what the philosophers mean with their 
to feel that it always got tighter as soon as I ideals, wherewith mankind are said to be so 
attempted to draw it off, causing me to endure plagued. I had an ideal of myself, and often 
acute pains, which, however, abated as soon appeared to myself in dreams as a giant, 
as I desisted from my intention. Enough ; the wife, the ring, the diminutive 

Early in the morning I woke up — for my form, and so many other bonds, made me 
little body had slept very well — and was just thoroughly and completely miserable, so that 
going to look a little further about me, when I began to think seriously of my deliverance, 
it began to rain, as it almost seemed, upon As I was persuaded that the whole magic 
me. For something fell down in large quan- lay in the ring, I determined to file it off. 
titles like sand or grit, through grass, leaves Accordingly I borrowed some files from the 
and flowers; but how horrified I was, when court jeweller. Fortunately I was left-handed, 
the whole place round about me seemed to be and had never in my life done an \ thing in a 
alive, and an innumerable host of ants rushed j right-handed way. I kept bravely at the work, 
down upon me. No sooner did they perceive j which was no trifle, for the golden circle, thin 
me than they attacked me on all sides, and j as it appeared, had grown thicker, in propor- 
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tion, as it had contracted from its former size. 
All leisure hours I devoted, unobserved, to 
this task, and was wise enough, when the 
metal was nearly filed through, to step outside 
the door. This was well advised, for all at 
once the golden hoop sprang forcibly from 
my finger, and my figure shot upwards with 
such violence, that I fancied I really struck 
the sky, and in any case would have broken 
through the dome of our summer palace, nay, 
would have destroyed the entire pavilion with 
my rude clumsiness. 

So there I stood again, certainly so much 
the bigger, but, as I considered, also much 
more foolish and helpless. And when I re- 
covered from my stupefaction, I saw lying 
near me the case, which I found tolerably 
heavy when I lifted it up, and took the foot- 
path downwards to the post-house, where I 
immediately ordered horses and set forth. 
On the way, I presently made trial of the 
pockets on both sides. Instead of money, 
which seemed to be exhausted, I found a little 
key ; it belonged to the box, in which I found 
a moderate reserve fund. As long as this 
held out, I made use of the carriage, then this 
was sold to allow of my going on by the dili- 
gence; at length I cast away the box, for I 
kept thinking that it ought to fill itself once 
more; and so finally, though by a consider- 
able circuit, I came back to the chimney- 
corner and the cook, where you first made my 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Hersilia to Wilhelm. 

Acquaintanceships, even if they commence 
as ordinary ones, have often the most important 
results: and this is certainly the case with 
yours, which from the very beginning was not 
an ordinary one. The wonderful key came 
into my hands as a strange pledge ; now I 
possess the casket as well. Key and casket ! 
What say you to that ? What should be said 
to it? Listen how it happened. 

A young man of refined manners calls upon 
my uncle, and informs him that the skilful 
dealer in antiquities who had been for some 
time connected with you had died a short 
time before, and bequeathed to him the whole 
of his extraordinary residue, but at the same 
time had imposed upon him the duty of im- 


mediately restoring all alien property, which 
was, in fadt, only on deposit. “No one need 
be troubled about property of his own, for its 
loss he alone has to bear; but only in special 
cases had he allowed himself to take charge 
of other people’s property. He did not wish 
him to be burdened with this responsibility, 
nay, in all fatherly love and authority, he for- 
bade him to meddle therewith.” And here- 
upon he drew forth the casket, which, though 
I was already familiar with it by description, 
still struck me most particularly. 

I My uncle, after looking at it from every 
side, gave it back and said that he, too, made 
a principle of adling in the same way, and 
burdened himself with no antique objedt, 
however beautiful and wonderful it might be, 
unless he knew to whom it had formerly be- 
longed, and what historical interest might be 
associated with it. Now this casket exhibited 
neither letters nor ciphers, neither date nor 
any other indication, from which the former 
owner or artist could be guessed; thus to him 
it was utterly useless and uninteresting. 

The youth stood in considerable embarrass- 
ment, and after some refledtion asked if he 
would not allow him to leave it with his men 
of business. My unde laughed, and turning 
to me said, “This would be nice matter for 
you, Hersilia. You have all sorts of other 
ornaments and pretty trinkets: put this 
amongst them ! for I would lay a wager that 
our friend, who is still not indifferent to 
you, will come again, by-and-bye, and take 
it away.” 

This I must write to you, if I am to tell 
my story truly, and then I must confess that I 
looked at the casket with envious eyes, and a 
certain covetousness took possession of me. 
It was repugnant to me to think of this lordly 
treasure-casket, assigned by fate to the sweet 
Felix, in the ancient and rusty iron strong 
box of the office. Like a magic wand, my 
hand drew towards it ; my little grain of sense 
held it back. I had the key, verily ; that I 
dared not disclose ; how should I inflidt on 
myself the martyrdom of leaving the lock 
unopened, or allow myself the unwarrantable 
boldness of unlocking it? But, I know not 
whether it was longing or presentiment, I 
imagined that you were coming soon, would 
be there already when I went to my room : in 
short, I felt so strange, so queer, so confused, 
as is always the case when I am forced out of 
my even-tempered cheerfulness. I say no 
more, neither by way of description nor 
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apology. Enough; here the casket lies be- 
fore me in my jewel-case, the key beside it, 
and if vou have any sort of heart or kindli- 
ness, think what a state I am in, how many 
passions contend within me, how I wish for 
you, and Felix too, that there may be an end 
of it, at least that some hint may be given of 
what is the meaning of this marvellous find- 
ing, refinding, separating, and re-uniting. 
And even if I am not to be rescued from all 
perplexity, at least I wish most earnestly that 
this may be cleared up and ended, even 
though something worse, as I fear, should be- 
fall me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Amongst the papers which lie before us for 
editing, we find a conceit, which we insert 
here without further preliminary, because our 
affairs are getting more and more urgent, and 
we may not be able to find a place for such 
irregularities further on. 

On the whole this story may not be un- 
pleasing to the reader, as it was told by St. 
Chnstopher in the merry evening hours to a 
circle of jovial comrades assembled: — 

The Hazardous Wager. 

It is a well-known faCt that people, as soon 
as they are in any degree getting on well and 
after their desires, are straightway at a loss to 
know what, in their pride of heart, they shall 
lay their hand to. And thus also mettlesome 
students were accustomed during the vaca- 
tions to roam in flocks through the country, 
playing the fool after their kind, which, in 
faCt, was not always followed by the best 
results. They were of very different sorts, 
such as student-life brings together and unites: 
unequal in birth, wealth, intelleCfc and edu- 
cation, but all of them good company, lead- 
ing and egging-on one another in merry mood. 
But they would often seleCt me for a com- 
panion ; for if I carried heavier burdens than 
any one of them, yet they must needs give 
me the honorary title of a great jester ; and 
chiefly for this reason, that I played my 
pranks more seldom but so much the more 
effectually — to which the following story may 
bear witness. 

We had arrived in our wanderings at a 
pleasant mountain village, which with an iso- 
lated situation had the advantage of a posting 


station, and a few pretty girls in great solitude, 
as inhabitants. Our objeCt was to rest, kill 
time, flirt, live more cheaply for a while, and 
by that means waste more money. 

It was just after dinner, when some were in 
an elevated, others in a depressed condition ; 
some were lying sleeping away their over- 
indulgence, others would rather give it vent 
in some unrestrained way or other. We had 
a couple of large rooms in a side-wing towards 
the courtyard. A fine carriage which rattled 
in with four horses attracted us to the window. 
The servants jumped down from the box and 
helped out a gentleman of dignified and dis- 
tinguished appearance, who notwithstanding 
his years still walked up vigorously enough. 

His large and finely formed nose first 
caught my eye, and I know not what evil 
spirit was prompting me that in a moment I 
hit on the maddest scheme, and without 
further thought immediately began to put it 
in praClice. 

“ What is your opinion of this gentleman ?” 
I asked of the company. 

“ He looks,” said one, “ as if he would not 
stand a joke.” 

“Aye, aye,” said another, “he has quite 
the look of a distinguished ‘Meddle-not- 
with-nie.’ ” 

“And nevertheless,” said I quite confi- 
dently, “what do you bet that I will not 
tweak him by the nose without getting any 
harm from it myself! Nay, I will even get 
him to be a good patron to myself by doing 
it.” 

“If you accomplish that,” said Swagger, 
“we’ll each give you a louis-d’or.” 

“Pay in the money for me,” I exclaimed; 
“I rely upon you.” 

“I had rather pluck a hair from a lion’s 
muzzle,” said the little one. 

“I have no time to lose,” replied I, and 
rushed down -stairs. 

On my first glance at the stranger I had 
noticed that he had a very strong beard, so I 
guessed that none of his attendants could 
shave. I now met the waiter, and asked, 
“ Has not the stranger gentleman asked for a 
barber?” 

“Indeed he has,” replied the waiter, “and 
with very good reason. The gentleman’s 
valet stopped behind two days ago. The 
gentleman wants to be rid absolutely of his 
beard ; and our only barber — who can tell 
whereabouts in the neighborhood he has 
gone 1” 
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“Then mention me/' replied I. “Only 
introduce me as a barber to the gentleman, 
and you will gain honor together with me,” 

I took the shaving-tools that I found in the 
house, and followed the waiter. The old 
gentleman received me with great solemnity, 
and looked at me from top to toe, as if want- 
ing to search out my dexterity from my phys- 
iognomy. 

“Do you understand your trade?" he said 
to me. 

“I am looking for my equal," replied I, 
“without boasting of myself." 

I was also sure of my qualification, for I 
had at an early age practised the noble art, 
and was especially noted on this account, that 
I shaved with the left hand. 

The room in which the gentleman made 
his toilet extended to the courtyard, and was 
situated exadlly in such a manner that our 
friends could conveniently look in, especially 
when the windows were open. To the usual 
preparations nothing more was wanting: my 
patron had sat down and had bad the towel 
put on, 

I stepped very respe&fully in front of him, 
and said: “Your excellency, in the practice 
of my art I have particularly noticed that I 
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have always shaved common people better 
and more satisfactorily than the gentry. I 
have thought over this for a long time, and 
have tried to find the reason, now in this way, 
now in that, and at last I have discovered that 
I work much better in the open air than in 
closed rooms. Will your excellency allow 
me, therefore, to open the window, when you 
will soon experience the effeCt to your own 
satisfaction." 

He gave his consent : I opened the window, 
gave my friends a nod, and fell to lathering 
the bristly beard with much grace. No less 
nimbly and lightly I mowed away the stubble 
from the field, and in doing so did not hesi- 
tate, when I came to the upper lip, to grasp 
my patron by the nose* and palpably bend it 
up and down, at the same time contriving to 
put myself in such positions that the wagerers, 
to their great delight, must needs see and 
confess that their side had lost. 

With great dignity the old gentleman 
stepped up to the looking-glass : one could 
see that he looked at himself with some com- 
placency, and in reality he was a very hand- 
some man. Then he turned to me with a 
dark flashing but kindly look, and said : “You 
deserve, my friend, to be praised above many 




of your like, for I notice m you much less ] 
clumsiness than in others : you do not travel 
two or three times over the same place, but 
do it in one stroke, nor do you wipe the razor 
as so many do in the open hand, and flourish 
the wipings under the person’s nose. But 
your cleverness with your left hand is es- , 
pecially remarkable. Here is something for i 
your trouble,” he resumed, handing me a , 
florin; “only remember one thing — that peo- ! 
pie of quality are not taken hold of by the 
nose. If you will avoid this boorish custom ; 
for the future, you may yet make your fortune , 
in the world.” 

I bowed low, promised to do all I could, 
begged him, if he should chance to return, to 
honor me again, and ran as fast as I could to 
our youngsters, who at the last had caused me 
a good deal of anxiety. For they raised such 
roars of laughter and yells, leaped about like 
maniacs in the room, clapped their hands and 
shouted, woke the people who were asleep, 
and kept describing the affair with ever fresh 
laughter and madness, that I myself, as soon 
as I got into the room, shut the window at 
once, and begged them for God’s sake to be 
quiet ; but at last I was forced to laugh with 
them at the look of an absurd affair that I had 
carried through with so much gravity. 

When, after a time, the raging waves of , 
laughter were somewhat subsided, I considered , 
myself lucky: I had the gold pieces in my i 
pocket, and the well-earned florin into the 
bargain, and looked upon myself as well pro- , 
vided, which was all the more satisfactory, as 
the party had decided to separate the next 
day. But we were not destined to part com- 
pany with propriety and good order. The 
story was too taking for them to have been 
able to keep it to themselves, though I had 
begged and prayed them only to hold their 
tongues till the departure of the old gentle- 
man. One of us, called Go-ahead, had a love 
affair with the daughter of the house. They 
met, and Heaven knows whether it was that 
he did not know how to amuse her better, at 
any rate he told her the joke, and they almost 
died with laughing together over it. That 
was not the end of it, for the girl laughingly 
repeated the story, and so at last, a little 
before bed-time, it reached the old gentle- 
man. 

We were sitting more quietly than usual, 
for there had been uproar enough all day, 
when all at once the little waiter, who was 
very much devoted to us, rushed in, crying, 


“Save yourselves! — you’ll be beaten to 
death ! 1 ’ 

We jumped to our feet, and would have 
known moie about it, but he was already out 
of the door again. I sprang up, and pusbed- 
to the bolt, but already we heard a knock- 
ing and banging at the door, nay, we thought 
we heard it being split with an axe. We 
mechanically retreated into the second room, 
all struck dumb. “We are betrayed,” lex- 
claimed ; “the devil has us by the nose!” 

Stagger grasped at his sword; I however 
at this point showed my giant strength, and 
without assistance pushed a heavy chest of 
drawers before the door, which fortunately 
opened inwards; jet already we heard the 
hubbub in the other room, and the most 
violent blows at our door. 

The baron seemed determined to defend 
himself ; but I repeatedly called out to him 
and the others, “Save yourselves: you have 
not only blows to fear here, but disgrace, 
which is worse for noblemen.” 

The girl rushed in, the same who had be- 
trayed us, now desperate to find her lover in 
mortal peril 

| “Away, away!” she cried, and seized hold 
of him; “away, away ! I will take you 
through lofts, barns and passages. Come, 
all of you; the last must draw' the ladder 
after him.” 

They all rushed to the back-door and out 
of it. I just lifted a box upon the chest, in 
order to force back and keep firm the already 
broken lining of the besieged door, but my 
courage and daring had nearly been my 
ruin. 

When I ran to join the others, I found that 
! the ladder was already drawn up, and saw that 
all hope of saving myself was completely cut 
off. There stand I. the adlual transgressor, 
having already resigned the hope of escaping 
with a whole skin and unbroken bones; and 
I who know's — yet leave me standing there with 
my thoughts, since after all I am here to tell 
| you the tale. Only hear still how this rash 
j jest was lost in ill consequences. 

| The old gentleman, deeply hurt by this un- 
avenged indignity, took it to heart, and it is 
! said "that this circumstance contributed to, if 
it did not immediately cause, his death. His 
son, trving to trace the perpetrators, unfortu- 
nately 'found out the baron’s participation, 

’ though only clearly after many years, called 
him out, and a wound by which the handsome 
man w r as disfigured troubled him for his whole 
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life. For his adversary, too, this affair spoiled 
several fair years, through events accidentally 
connected with it. 

Since every fable should, properly, teach 
something, what the present one is intended 
to teach is doubtless perfedlly clear and evi- 
dent to all. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The day of utmost importance had dawned ; 
to-day were to be taken the first steps towards 
the general migration, to-day was it to be de- 
termined who would actually set forth into 
the world, or who would rather stay on this 
side and try his fortune on the undivided sur- 
face of the Old World. 

A merry burden resounded in all the streets 
of the cheerful country town. Groups of 
people gathered together, the individual mem- 
bers of each craft combined, and, singing m 
unison, filed in an order determined by lot 
into the hall. 

The authorities, as we will designate Len- 
ardo, Friedrich and the Bailiff, were on the 
point of following them and taking the places 
due to their position, when a man of attractive 
appearance came up to them and asked their 
permission to be able to take part in the meet- 
ing. It would have been impossible to refuse 
him anything, so orderly, prepossessing and 
amiable was his demeanor, by the aid of 
which an imposing carriage, which pointed to 
the army as well as the court and good so- 
ciety, showed itself to the highest advantage. 
He went in with the others, and a place of 
honor was accorded to him. All the rest 
having sat down, Lenardo remained standing, 
and began to speak as follows: 

“If we consider, my friends, the most 
populous provinces and kingdoms of the Con- 
tinent, we find all over, wherever available 
soil occurs, that it is tilled, planted, kept in 
order and made beautiful, and in like measure 
sought after, taken possession of, fortified and 
defended. Thus, accordingly, do we con- 
vince ourselves of the high value of landed 
possession, and are forced to look upon it as 
the first, the best thing that can be man’s. 
When we find then on closer inspedlion the 
love of parents and children, the close clan- 
ship of fellow-countrymen and fellow-towns- 
men, as well as the general patriotic sentiment 
based immediately upon the soil, then does 
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this acquisition and retention of area in large 
or small amount seem ever more important 
and worthy of respedt. Yes, thus has Nature 
willed it ! A man bom upon the sod comes 
by custom to belong to it. The two grow 
with one another, and forthwith knit for 
themselves the most pleasing bonds. Who is 
there then that would lay hostile hands on the 
groundwork of all existence, or deny worth 
and dignity to so fair a gift of heaven. 

“And yet one might say: If what man pos- 
sesses is of great worth, to what he does and 
achieves a still greater must be ascribed. We 
may therefore, in a complete review, regard 
land-ownership as a smaller part of the goods 
that have been granted to us; but the most 
and the highest of them consist really in what 
is movable, and that which is gained in a life 
of movement. 

“For such are we younger men especially 
bound to look round about us* for even if we 
had a desire to stay and plod on with our 
fathers’ inheritance, yet do we find ourselves 
summoned a thousand times by no means to 
shut our eyes to a wider prospedi outwards 
and round about. Let us therefore hasten 
quickly to the sea-shore, and convince our- 
selves in one look what immeasurable spaces 
stand open for activity, and let us confess that 
at the mere thought we find ourselves quite 
differently aroused. 

“Yet we will not lose ourselves in such 
boundless expanses, but turn our attention to 
the solid, wide, broad soil of so many coun- 
tries and kingdoms. There we see large 
tradts of the country overrun by nomads 
whose towns are removable, whose living, sup- 
porting possession of herds should everywhere 
be introduced. We see them in the midst of 
the desert, in a large green meadow-plot, 
3ymg, as it were, at anchor in a longed-for 
haven. Such motion, such wandering, be- 
comes a habit to them, a necessity; at last 
they look upon the surface of the earth as if 
it were not hemmed-in by mountains, nor 
penetrated by rivers. Still have we seen the 
north-east move towards the south-west ; one 
people driving another before it — domination 
and ownership completely altered. 

“ From over-peopled countries will the same 
thing happen again in the great cycle of the 
earth. What we have to expedt from other 
nations it would be difficult to say ; but it is 
wonderful how, through our own over-popu- 
lation, we cramp each other from within: and 
without waiting to be driven out, we drive 






ourselves out; pronouncing of our own ac- j the human race over all the world. Let us 
cord the sentence of banishment against one j therefor praise Him, for this blessing has 

another. £ one out u P on g enera tio ns - 

“This then is the time and place for giving ; “Observe with pleasure how all youth has- 
1 without vexation or downheartedness in ' tens to set itself in motion. Since instruction 
our souls, to a certain restlessness, not sup- j is offered to it neither in the house nor at the 
Dressing the impatient longing which urges us j doors, it forthwith speeds to countries and 
to change our position and place. Yet let i cities, whither the renown of knowledge and 
not whatsoever we intend and purpose come j wisdom entices it. After receiving a swift 
to pass from hasty feeling, nor from any other j and moderate education it feels itself presently 
sort of compulsion, but from convidtion cor- | driven to take a further look round m the 
responding to the best advice. ! world to see whether it can thus or anywhere 

“It has been said and repeated, 4 Where I ; find out and snatch up any useful experience 
am well off, there is my fatherland;’ yet this ! helpful to its ends. May it accordingly light 
comforting proverb would be better expressed j on good luck ! But we are thinking of those 



if it ran, * Where I am useful, there is my 
fatherland.’ At home a man can be useless, 
without its being noticed at once ; out in the 
world uselessness is soon evident. If then I 
say, * Let each one try to be useful to himself ■ 
and others everywhere,’ this is no doClrine j 
or piece of advice, but the declaration of 
life itself. 

“ Now let us look at the globe, and for the 
present leave the sea unregarded. See that you j 
are not carried away by the swarms of ships, 
but fix your glance upon the mainland, and 
marvel how it is overspread by a teeming, 
intercrossing ant-race. This has the Lord 
God himself allowed, whilst He prevented the 
building of the tower of Babel, and scattered 


accomplished and distinguished men, those 
noble inquirers into nature, who willingly 
encounter every difficulty, every danger, m 
order to open out the world to the world, and 
through the most trackless wastes make a path 
and road. 

“ But mark you, too, up the le^el highways, 
cloud upon cloud of dust, indicating the track 
of commodious high-packed vehicles, in which 
the noble, the rich, and so many others roll 
along, whose varying way of thought and ob- 
ject Yorick has so gracefully contrasted for us. 

“But the sturdy craftsman on foot may 
look after them reassured; for on him the 
j fatherland has imposed the duty of making 
; foreign ability his own, and of not returning 
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to the native hearth until he has succeeded in 
this. But more generally we meet upon our 
road market-folk and pedlers ; a small trades- 
man even dares not omit to leave his stall 
from time to time, to visit fairs and markets, 
to visit the wholesale dealer, and augment his 
scanty profit by the example and participation 
of the unlimited. But yet more unrestingly, 
in the shape of individuals on horseback, 
swarms in all the main and side streets the 
crowd of those whose occupation it is to 
make a claim on our purse, even against our 
will. Samples of all kinds, price-lists pursue 
us in town and country houses, and, wherever 
we may flee for refuge, industriously astonish 
us, offering opportunities which it would never 
occur to anyone in his senses to seek out for 
himself. But what shall I say now of the 
people which before all others appropriates 
for itself the blessing of eternal wandering, 
and by its restless activity contrives to outwit 
those who stand still and outstrip its fellow- 
wanderers? We need speak neither well nor 
ill of it. Nothing good, because our asso- 
ciation keeps them aloof; nothing evil, be- 
cause the traveller — mindful of reciprocal 
advantage — is bound to deal civilly with 
everyone he meets. 

“But, now, before all things we have to 
think with sympathy of all artists; for they 
are throughout interconnected in the move- 
ment of the world. Does not the painter 
wander with easel and palette from face to 
face? and are not his brethren in art sum- 
moned, now here, now there — for there is 
building and modelling to be done every- 
where? But more briskly does the musician 
step onward; for it is he especially who 
affords new surprise to a new ear — fresh 
astonishment for a fresh mind. Then the 
players, though they despise the cart of Thes- 
pis, yet still travel about in smaller com- 
panies, and their movable world is erected 
in every spot nimbly enough. Thus, indi- 
vidually, foregoing serious and profitable en- 
gagements, they like to change one place for 
another where their augmented talent with 
similarly augmented requirements affords op- 
portunity and pretext. Thereby they gener- 
ally so train themselves beforehand that they 
leave no important stage in their country 
untrodden. 

“Next are we presently reminded to glance 
at the teaching class. This likewise you find 
in perpetual activity; one professional chair 
after the other is occupied and left in order 


to scatter richly — yes, in every direction— 
the seeds of quick culture. But more in- 
dustrious, and of wider scope, are those pious 
souls who disperse themselves through all 
quarters of the world to bring salvation to the 
nations. Others, again, go as pilgrims to get 
salvation for themselves; whole hosts of them 
march to sanctified miraculous places, there 
to seek and to gain what their souls could not 
obtain at home. 

“If all these, now, do not set us wonder- 
ing, inasmuch as their doings and abstainings 
would for the most part be not conceivable 
without wandering, yet those who devote their 
industry to the soil we might at least regard 
as bound to it. By no means! Utilization 
can be imagined even without possession, and 
we see the keen cultivator forsaking a plot 
which has yielded him as a tenant-farmer 
profit and pleasure for a number of years ; he 
seeks impatiently for the same, or greater 
profits, be it near or far. Nay, the owner 
himself leaves his newly-cleared tillage, as 
soon as he has made it, by his working, ac- 
ceptable to a less expert settler. Anew he 
penetrates into the desert, a second time 
makes for himself a place in the forests; m 
compensation for his former toil, a double 
and a threefold larger space — upon which, 
perhaps, too, he thinks of not remaining. 

“Let us leave him th^*e, at war with bears 
and other beasts, and come back to the civil- 
ized wwld, where we find things in no sense 
more at rest. Look at any great well-ordered 
kingdom, where the most apt must suppose 
himself to be the most easy to move : at the 
nod of a prince, at the order of the state 
council, the useful man is conveyed from one 
place to the other. To him, too, our exhor- 
tation applies — ‘Try to be of use every- 
where, everywhere are you at home.” But 
let us look at important statesmen, leaving, 
though unwillingly, their high positions; so 
have we reason to pity them, since we must 
require them neither as emigrators nor as 
travellers ; not as emigrators, because they re- 
nounce a desirable position without any pros- 
pect of a better situation being opened out 
for them even in appearance only; not as 
travellers, because to be useful to other places 
in any way is seldom conceded to them. 

“The soldier, however, is called to a pecu- 
liarly wandering life: even in peace now one 
post, now another, is assigned to him. To 
fight for the fatherland near or far he must 
always keep himself ready to move, and not 



only for immediate safety, but also for the 
purposes of people and rulers, he wends his 
way to all parts of the world, and to settle in 
this place or that is granted only to a few. 
Now, whilst courage always stands out as the 
first quality in the soldier, yet it is always 
supposed to be combined with fidelity, on 
which account we see certain nations, re- 
nowned for their trustworthiness, called away 
from their native lands to serve as body- 
guards for secular and spiritual princes. 

° “One more class, exceedingly migratory, 
and indispensable to the State, we see in those j 
fun&ionaries who, sent from court to court, 
encompass ministers and princes, and inweave 
the whole habitable globe with invisible 
threads. Not one of these, too, is sure of his 
position and locality for even one moment 
only. In time of peace the cleverest are sent 
from one part of the world to another; in 
war-time, following the viaorious host, mak- 
ing ready the roads for it when fugitive, they 
are always prepared to exchange one place j 
for another, on which account they always ; 
carry with them a large supply of farewell 
cards. 

“ If we have hitherto contrived to do our- 
selves honor at every step in claiming the 
most distinguished bodies of effective men as 
our comrades and ^leagues in destiny, yet 
still, dear friends, there stands before you, as 
a conclusion, the highest honor, in finding 
yourselves affiliated with emperors, kings and 
princes. First let us remember, with bene- 
dictions, that noble imperial wanderer Ha- 
drian, who marched on foot at the head of 
his host through the civilized world, made 
subject to him, thereby first completely taking 
possession of it. With horror let us remem- 
ber the conquerors, those armed wanderers, 
against whom no resistance availed, nor wall 
and bulwark could protect inoffensive nations. 
Finally, let us accompany with honest pity 
those hapless exiled princes, who, falling from 
the summit of greatness, cannot even be re- 
ceived in the humble guild of effective wan- 
derers. 

“Since we have now made all this present 
and clear to one another, no petty despond- 
ency, no murkiness bred of passion, will 
prevail over us. The time is past when people 
rushed adventurously into the wide world. 
Thanks to scientific travellers writing with 
wisdom, copying artistically, we are every- 
where sufficiently well-instructed to know 
tolerably what we have to expect. 


“Yet the individual cannot attain to per- 
fect knowledge. But our association is based 
on this, that each shall be instructed in his 
degree according to his aims. If anyone 
has a land in mind towards which his wishes 
are directed, we try to make known to him in 
detail what has floated before hib imagination 
as a whole: to give ourselves, one to the 
other, a survey of the inhabited and habitable 
globe is the most agreeable, the most profit- 
able of diversions. 

“In such a sense, then, we can look upon 
ourselves as banded in a world-wide asso- 
ciation. Simply grand the idea — easy its 
realization by reason and strength. Unity is 
all-powerful ; no division, therefore, no strife 
amongst us. So far as we have principles, 
they are common to ail of us. Let man, we 
say, learn to think of himself as being with- 
out any enduring external relation; let him 
seek for consistency not in his surroundings 
but in himself: there he will find it; cherish 
and foster it with love; he will form and 
educate himself so as to be everywhere at 
home. He who devotes himself to what is 
most necessary, goes everywhere most surely 
to his goal. Others, on the contrary, seeking 
what is higher, more subtle, have, even in the 
choice of their road, to be more circumspect. 

“ Yet, whatever man lays hold of and deals 
with, the individual is not enough. Society 
remains the highest need of any honest man. 
All useful people ought to stand in relation to 
each other, as the builder has to look after the 
architects, and they after masons and carpen- 
ters. And thus it is known to all, how and in 
what manner our association has been fixed 
and founded. We see no one amongst us 
who could not, according to his aims, use his 
effective faculty at any moment; who does 
not feel assured that everywhere, where chance, 
inclination, even passion might lead him, he 
would find himself well recommended, re- 
ceived, and aided on his way, nay, even as far 
as possible indemnified for accidents. 

“Two obligations, moreover, we have most 
striCtly taken upon us: to hold in honor 
every form of the worship of God ; for they 
are all more or less comprised in the Creed , 
secondly, to allow all forms of government 
equally to hold good, since they all demand 
and promote a systematic activity to em- 
ploy ourselves in each, wherever and however 
long it may be, according to its will and 
pleasure. In conclusion, we hold it a duty to 
practise good morals, without pedantry and 
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stringency; even as reverence for ourselves 
demands, which springs from the three rever- 
ences which we profess ; all of us having the 
good fortune, some from youth up, to be 
initiated in this higher universal wisdom. All 
this have we, in the solemn hour of parting, 
once more brought to mind, explained, heard, 
and acknowledged, and will also seal with a 
trusting Farewell. 

“ Stay not fettered in inaCtion- — 

Venture briskly, briskly roam ! 

Head and arm, in glad connection. 
Everywhere will be at home. 

Where beneath the sun we revel 
Care with us will ne’er abide ; 

Space there is for all to travel, 

Therefore is the world so wide.” 


CHAPTER X. 

During the concluding song a large part 
of those present arose quickly, and amid the 
far-resounding din marched in order two by 
two out of the hall. Lenardo sitting down, 
asked the guest whether he intended publicly 
to bring forward his business here, or wished 
for a special sitting. The stranger stood up, 
bowed to the company, and began the follow- 
ing speech: — 

“It is here especially, in such an assembly, 
that I wish first to explain myself without 
further delay. They who have quietly re- 
mained here, by their aspeCl all true men, 
have already given evidence by such lingering 
of a plain wish and intention of continuing, 
for the future, to belong to their native land 
and soil. I greet them all with friendship, 
for I venture to affirm that I am in a position 
to offer them, one and all, as they now present 
themselves, an adequate daily task for several 
years. I would desire, however, but only 
after a brief interval, one more meeting, 
since it is before all things necessary to reveal 
my business confidentially to the worthy prin- 
cipals who have hitherto kept these honest 
people together, and to convince them of the 
genuineness of my mission. Moreover, it 
will be fitting that I should speak individually 
with those who have remained, that I may 
know with what efforts they propose to re- 
spond to my handsome offers.” 

Hereupon Lenardo demanded an adjourn- 
ment, to provide for the most needful business 
of the moment, and when this was settled, 
the whole mass of those who were left stood 


up in an orderly manner, and left the hall, 
also two by two, with a moderate sort of 
social glee. 

Odoard then imparted to the two leaders, 
who stayed behind, his designs and proposals, 
and got his authority made valid. But now, 
in further conversation with such distinguished 
men, he could not give an account of the af- 
fair without referring to the human foundation 
upon which the whole veritably rests. Mu- 
tual explanations and confessions of deep 
matters of the heart were disclosed therefrom 
in the prolonged conversation. They re- 
mained together till deep into the night, and 
involved themselves more and more inextri- 
cably in the labyrinth of human theories and 
destinies. Thus then Odoard found himself 
led to give a fragmentary account of the con- 
ditions of his mind and heart; whereby only 
an imperfect and unsatisfactory knowledge of 
this conversation has actually come to us. 
Yet we must thank, too, Friedrich’s happy 
talent of seizing and retaining the present- 
ment of various scenes, as well as some ex- 
planation of the career of a remarkable man, 
which begins to interest us, even though it 
were only indications of what, perhaps, in the 
sequel must be told more explicitly and in a 
connected way. 

Don’t go too far! 


VERYTHINGwas 
accordingly ready 
at the appointed 
hour as the clock 
at night struck 
ten; in the flower- 
bedecked room an 
ample and neat 
table laid for four 
people, with its 
dessert and con- 
fectionery dis- 
posed amidst 
twinkling lights 
and flowers. How 
delighted the chil- 
dren were at this 
dessert ! — for they were to come in for it. Mean - 
while they were prowling about in their finery 
and masks; and as children cannot be dis- 
figured, they looked like the prettiest of twin- 
genii. The father called them to him, and 
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with little help they repeated the festal verses too quickly into the midst of passionate rep- 
composed for their mother's birthday very ; resentation. We see an important man m 
cleverly. j domestic confusion, without our having learned 

Time wore on: from quarter to quarter the j anything further from him. On this account, 
good old lady forbore not to increase her j therefore, in order to clear up the situation 
friend's impatience. Some of the lamps, she j only in some degree, we join company with 
said, on the stairs were on the point of going 1 the good old woman, listening to what/at all 
out; favorite dishes of the fated one would be j events, m her distress and confusion, she 
over-done, it was to be feared. The children i may quietly mutter, or complain of aloud to 
were just beginning to be naughty from weari- ! herself. 

ness, and they would get unbearable with im- | “I have expe&ed this a long time, I said it 
patience. The father composed himself, and . would be so: I have not spared my good lady; 
yet his wonted composure would not remain j I have often warned her, but it is too much 
at call : he listened anxiously to the carriages ; I for her. If the master tires himself out at the 
several rattled by without stopping ; a certain j office in town with business, in the country in 
ill-humor was about to arise. To pass the i the evening he finds an empty house, or corn- 
time he bade the children once more repeat pany which does not suit him. He cannot 
their verses. They, in their ill-temper, in- ! help it. If she does not continually see peo- 
attentive, absent and careless, said it badly, ; pie, men, round about her, if she does not 
their gesticulation was no longer correct, they , drive about hither and thither, and cannot 
over-did it, like aCtors, without feeling. The j dress and re-dress herself, it is like being with- 
good man's annoyance increased every mo- I out air to breathe. To-day, on her birthday, 
ment; it was more than half-past ten. We j she sets out early for a drive into the country; 
leave it to himself to describe the rest. | good. Meanwhile we arrange everything here: 

“ The clock struck eleven ; my impatience she solemnly promises to be at home at nine 
was increased to desperation; I no longer ; o'clock. We are ready: the master hears the 
hoped, I feared. I was now afraid that she j children a pretty poem they have learned by 
might come in, make her passing excuses with j heart; they are dressed up; lamps and can- 
her usual airy grace, declare that she was very j dies; boiled and roast, not a thing wanting — 
tired, and behave as if she were reproaching i but she does not .come. The master has a 
me for diminishing her pleasure. Within me ! great control over himself, he hides his im- 
everything was in a whirl, and much, very . patience; it bursts forth. He leaves the house, 
much, that I had put up with for years re- j late as it is; why is plain, but where to? I 

turned and weighed upon my mind. I began I have often threatened her honestly and sin- 

to hate her; I could devise no demeanor cerely with rivals. So far I have seen nothing 
wherewith to meet her. The good children, on the master's part. A fair one has long had 
dressed out like little angels, were sleeping her eye on him, and put herself to trouble 
peacefully upon the sofa. The ground burned j about him. Who knows what struggles he 
under my feet, I could not realize nor colleCt j has had hitherto? Now it breaks out; at last 
myself, and nothing remained for me but to j despair at seeing his good intentions unrecog- 
retreat until the ensuing minutes were only nized drives him out of the house at night- 
got over. I ran, lightly and festally clad as I time. So I give up all for lost. More than 
was, to the house-door. I know not what once have I said to her she ought not to carry 
sort of excuse I stammered out to the good it too far!" 

old woman. She made me put on an over- Now let us find out our friend again and 

coat, and I found myself in the street in a hear himself. 

state of mind which I had not experienced “In the most respectable inn I saw lights 
for years back. Like the veriest passionate downstairs, and, knocking at the window, I 
youth, who knows not what to do with him- asked the waiter who looked out, in my usual 
self, I raced up and down the streets. I voice, whether some strangers had not arrived 
should have reached the open country, but a j or sent word. He had already opened the 
cold damp wind blew keenly and repellently J door, and saying No to both questions he 
enough to put some bounds to my rage." j asked me to come in. I found that it suited 
We have usurped, as is strikingly noticeable ; my situation, and to continue the adventure I 
in this scene, the privileges of the epic poet, j asked him for a room, which he at once gave 
and have carried the well-disposed reader only j me on the second story. The first he sup- 
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posed should be kept for the expected guests. 
He hurried away to make some arrangements. 
I made no objection, and pledged myself for 
the reckoning. Thus much was done ; but I 
relapsed into my low-spirits, recalled each and 
everything to my mind, waxed wrathful, and 
relented, blamed myself, and tried to compose 
and pacify myself. To-morrow morning at 
any rate I would let everything be reinstated ; 
I already pi&ured to myself the day, again in 
its accustomed routine ; but then anger again 
broke forth uncontrollably; I had never 
thought that I could be so un happy.’ * 

Our readers have certainly already begun to 
sympathize so far with the worthy man whom 
we see here so unexpectedly in passionate 
emotion about an occurrence apparently tri- 
fling, as to wish to receive more detailed 
information as to his circumstances. We 
will turn to account the interval which occurs 
in this noCturnal adventure whilst speechless 
and angry he continues to pace up and down 
the room. 

We learn to recognize in Odoard the scion 
of an ancient house to which for a number of 
generations the noblest qualities had been be- 
queathed. Trained in the military academy, 
he had acquired an accomplished manner 
which, in conjunction with the most praise- 
worthy capacities, gave a special grace to his 
demeanor. A short service at court gave him 
a good insight into the relations of high per- 
sonages; and when after this he was attached, 
through the favor that he had speedily gained 
for himself, to a diplomatic mission, and had 
an opportunity of seeing the world and 
making the acquaintance of foreign courts, 
he at once gave most decided evidence of his 
clearness of apprehension, and happy powers 
of memory for past occurrences, but more 
particularly of good disposition in under- 
takings of every sort. His facility of ex- 
pression in many languages, with a frank but 
not dictatorial manner, brought him on from 
one step to another. He obtained success in 
every diplomatic commission, because he won 
people’s good-will and thereby put himself in 
an advantageous position for smoothing mis- 
understandings; and especially he contrived 
to satisfy opposing interests by a just balancing 
of the arguments brought forward. 

It was the objeCt of the first minister to se- 
cure the services of so distinguished a man ; 
he married him to his daughter, a young lady 
of the most brilliant beauty and trained in all 
the higher social virtues. But as in the current 
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of human happiness there is ever some barrier 
opposed which holds it back in one place or 
another, so was it also here the case. At the 
court of the sovereign-prince was being 
brought up, as a ward, the Princess Sophronia, 
the last scion of her stock. Her fortune and 
expectations, though lands and people went 
back to an uncle, were still considerable 
enough; on which account, to avoid pro- 
traCied debates, it was proposed to marry her 
— though he was doubtless much younger — to 
the crown-prince. 

Odoard was suspeCted of a sentiment for 
her ; it was found that he had sung her praises 
in a poem, under the name of Aurora, with 
too much feeling; to this was added an im- 
prudence on her side ; for with singular inde- 
pendence she had met certain rallyings of her 
companions by saying defiantly that “she 
must have no eyes if she was to be blind to 
such advantages.” By her marriage now any 
such suspicion was hushed up ; but yet it was 
quietly cherished by secret adversaries, and 
again stirred up when opportunity occurred. 

Questions relating to the state and suc- 
cession, though people endeavored to interfere 
with them as little as possible, came, however, 
often under discussion. The prince no less 
than his wise counsellors considered it alto- 
gether advantageous to let the matter rest for 
a time, whilst the secret adherents of the 
princess would have liked to see them settled, 
and the noble lady thereby placed in greater 
freedom, especially since the old king of the 
adjoining countries, who was related to and 
well disposed towards Sophronia, was still 
alive, and had shown himself ready on oc- 
casion to exert a fatherly influence. 

Odoard came under the suspicion, on the 
occasion of a purely formal mission to that 
court, of having again brought into activity 
the affair that it was desired to put off; the 
opponents availed themselves of this incident, 
and the father-in-law, whom he had convinced 
of his innocence, had to bring all his influ- 
ence to bear in order to obtain for him a sort 
of governorship in a distant province. He 
found himself happy there. He could bring 
all his forces into play. There were things 
needful, useful, good, beautiful and great to 
be done. He could achieve something lasting 
without sacrificing himself; whilst, in such 
circumstances as he was in before, a man oc- 
cupies himself against his convidlions with 
transient matters and occasionally ruins him- 
self. 





Not so did his wife find it: she had her 
being only in larger circles, and only followed 
him later when forced to do so. He behaved 
as considerately as possible towards her, and 
approved of all substitutes for her former en- 
joyment; in summer, country parties in the 
neighborhood, in winter an amateur theatre, 
balls, and whatever else she liked to set on 
foot; nay, he even put up with an admirer, a 
stranger who had insinuated himself some 
time before, though he was by no meanspleased 
with him, believing, with his clear insight into 
men, that he deleted a certain insincerity all 
through him. 

From all that we have said, it may be that 
in the present anxious moment somewhat of 
gloom and obscurity, somewhat also that was 
dear and distindf, passed across his mind. 
Enough if, after this confidential explanation, 
for which Friedrich’s good memory has fur- 
nished the material, we again turn to him, we 
find him again pacing excitedly up and down 
the room, by gestures and frequent exclama- 
tions giving evidence of an inner struggle. 

“ With such thoughts I had been walking 
hastily up and down the room. The waiter 
had brought me a bowl of broth, of which I 
was much in need ; for in my careful prep- 
arations for the benefit of the birthday treat, 
I had taken nothing myself, and a luxurious 
supper was standing untasted at home. At 
that moment we heard a posthorn sounding 
very pleasantly up the street. * There comes 
some one from the mountain,’ said the waiter. 
We went to the window, and by the light of 
two brilliant carriage-lamps, saw a four-horsed 
well-loaded gentleman’s carriage drive up. 
The servants jumped from the box. ‘ There 
they are!’ cried the waiter, and ran to the 
door. I caught hold of him tightly to im- 
press upon him that he should say nothing of 
my being there, nor betray the fa& that any 
orders had been given; he promised, and 
sprang away. 

“Meanwhile I had hesitated to see who had 
got out, and a new impatience took possession 
of me. I thought that the waiter was delaying 
too long in bringing me news. At last I was 
informed by him that the guests were ladies: 
an elderly lady of dignified aspedt, a middle- 
aged one of incredible beauty, and a ladies’ - 
maid, such as anyone might wish for. 

“*She began,’ he said, ‘by giving orders, 
went on with flattery, and when I did what 
she liked, fell into a merry saucy mood, that 
was very likely the most natural to her. I 


very soon noticed,’ he went on, 'all the gen- 
eial astonishment at finding me >o alert, and 
i the house well prepared for their ai rival, the 
i room lighted, the fire burning They made 
t themselves at home ; in the saloon thev found 
| a cold supper. I offered some broth' and it 
| seemed welcome to them ’ 
i “The ladies now sat down to table; the 
j elder one scarcely ate anything; the dear 
I beauty nothing at all , the maid” whom they 
called Lucy, made a good meal, and mean- 
, while sang the praise^ of the mn ; wa^ de- 
, lighted with the bright wax-candles, the fine 
| table-linen, the porcelain, and all the appomt- 
; ments. She had previously warmed heiself 
| at the blazing hearth, and now she asked the 
| waiter when he came in again, whether thev 
; were here always so well prepat ed to entertain 
j guests arriving at every hour of the day and 
| night. The clever young rogue was at this 
| juncture in the same state a* children, who 
1 certainly say nothing about the secret, but 
! cannot hide the fa£t that something secret has 
j been intrusted to them. First he answered 
I ambiguously, then more approximately, and 
i at last, driven into a corner by the quick- 
i wittedness of the girl, and by continual talk- 
f ing on one side and the other, he confessed 
that there had been a servant, that a gentle- 
■ man had come, had gone away, and come 
j back again ; and finally it escaped him that 
' the gentleman was actually up -stairs, and was 
! walking restlessly up and down. The voung 
j lady jumped up ; the others did the same. It 
I must be an old gentleman, they hurriedly 
assumed ; the waiter assured them that, on the 
J contrary, he was voung. Now they were m 
j doubt again ; he maintained the truth of what 
! he had said. The confusion, the excitement 
! increased It must be her uncle, said the 
! beauty. It was not his way. said the eldei 
| lady. No one but he could have known that 
| she w r ould arrive at this hour, replied the other 
j persistently. But the waiter declared again 
I and again it was a young handsome vigorous 
j man. Lucy swore, on the other hand, that it 
i must be the uncle; the rogue of a waiter was 
I not to be trusted: he had contradicted him- 
; self in the last half-hour. 

1 "After all this, the waiter had to go up- 
j stairs and urgent 1) beg the gentleman to be so 
j good as to come downstairs, and at tne same 
; time threaten that the ladies would come up 
I and thank him themselves 
! " ‘It is an endless muddle,’ said the waiter: 

‘I do not understand why you hesitate to 
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show yourself ; they take you for ah old uncle, 
whom they passionately long to embrace once 
more. Go down, I beg. Are not these the 
people that you expected? Don’t wantonly 
despise a most charming adventure! The 
young beauty is worth seeing and hearing; 
they are most respectable people. Run down, 
else they will really forcibly carry you out of 
the room. ’ ’ ’ 

Passion begets passion ; excited as he was, 
he longed for something different, something 
strange. He went down in the hope of intro- 
ducing himself and giving explanations to the 
new-comers in a cheerful conversation, of 
hearing foreign news and giving himself some 
distraction : and yet he felt as if he were 
going to some already known and precarious 
situation. He now stood before the door; 
the ladies, who thought that they heard the 
uncle’s step, ran out to meet him. He 
entered. What a meeting! what a recog- 
nition 1 The beauty gave a cry, and threw 
herself round the neck of the elder lady : our 
friend recognized them both, he shrank back- 
wards, then he started forwards, he lay at her 
feet and touched her hand, which he imme- 
diately let go again with the most deferential 
kiss: the syllables Au-ro-radied upon his lips. 

If we now take a look at our friend’s house, 
we find it in a very strange condition. The 
good old lady knew not what to do, or not do : 
she kept the lamps in the hall and staircase 
burning, and had the food taken off the fire — 
some of it being irretrievably spoiled. The 
maid had remained with the sleeping children, 
and had kept up the numerous lights in the 
room as quietly and patiently as the other had 
been angrily pacing up and down. 

At last the carriage rolled up to the door : 
the lady got out and was informed that her 
husband had been called away some hours be- 
fore — ascending the stairs she appeared to take 
no notice of the festal illumination. The 
elder woman now learned from a servant that 
an accident had happened on the way, the 
carriage having been upset in a ditch, and all 
else that had taken place afterwards. 

The lady entered the room. “ What is this 
masquerade about?” she said, pointing to the 
children. 

“It would have given you a good deal of 
pleasure if you had come some hours sooner,” 
said the maiden lady. 

The children, aroused from sleep, jumped 
up, and as soon as they saw their mother they 
began their got-off address. With embarrass- 
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ment on both sides it went on for a while, 
then in the absence of encouragement and 
help it began to limp ; at last it broke down 
completely, and the good children were sent 
with some caresses to bed. The lady found 
herself alone, threw herself upon the sofa, and 
burst out into bitter tears. 

At this point, however, it becomes necessary 
to give some more detailed account of the 
lady herself and of the country party which 
had ended, as it seems, so badly. Albertina 
was one of those ladies to whom one would 
have had nothing to say tete-a-tete , but whom 
one is very glad to meet in a large party. 
Then they appear as real adornments of the 
whole, and as stimulants at every torpid mo- 
ment. Their charm is of such a kind, that 
to express itself, to be in its element, it re- 
quires a certain amount of space; its opera- 
tions demand a larger public, they require 
an element that supports them, that compels 
them to be charming: towards individuals 
they scarcely know how to conduct themselves. 

Her friend and admirer gained her favor, 
and maintained himself in it, merely because 
he was expert at setting on foot one enjoy- 
ment after another, at keeping, if not a large 
circle, at any rate a lively one, continually 
on the move. In distributing parts, he used 
to seleCl for himself the tender fathers, and 
managed by a respectable and sagacious de- 
meanor to give himself an advantage over 
the younger, first, second and third lovers. 

Fiorina, the owner of an important man- 
orial estate in the neighborhood, and in winter 
a resident in town, was indebted to Odoard, 
whose economical management had accident- 
ally though fortunately been of great advan- 
tage to her property and gave a prospeCt 
ultimately of a largely increased revenue from 
it. In summer she visited her estate, and 
made it the theatre of numerous agreeable 
diversions. Birthdays especially were never 
negledted, and all sorts of festivities were 
arranged. 

Fiorina was a lively coquettish creature; 
attached as it seemed to no one, and neither 
claiming nor desiring any attachment. A 
passionate dancer, she only esteemed men in 
so far as they moved in good time. An ever- 
aCtive woman of society, she considered the 
man unendurable who even but one moment 
looked down and seemed to refleCl ; but in 
general displaying herself very gracefully as a 
lively lover such as are necessary in every play 
or opera — whence it happened that between 





her and Albertina, who played the dignified 
parts, no question of precedence ever arose. 

To keep the coming birthday in good com- 
pany, the best society from the town and from 
the country round about was invited. A 
dance, begun after breakfast, was continued 
after dinner; the gathering was protracted to 
great length ; they drove away late, and, over- 


taken sooner than they expected by night on 
a bad road, which was doubly bad because it 
was being mended, the coachman mistook the 
way and threw them into a ditch. Our beauty 
with Fiorina and the gentleman friend felt 
themselves in a dreadful plight. The latter 
managed to extricate himself quickly; then 
stooping down over the carriage, he called. 
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“ Fiorina, where art thou?” Albertina 
thought she must be dreaming: he grasped 
something inside, and drew forth Fiorina, 
who lay on the top, in a swoon. He attended 
to her and at last carried her on his strong 
arm along the recovered road. Albertina was 
still wedged in the carriage. Coachman and 
servant helped her out, and supported by the 
latter she tried to go on. The road was bad, 
unsuited for dancing shoes; although held up 
by the boy she stumbled every moment. But 
within, the prospe<5t was still wilder and more 
forlorn : how it came to pass she neither knew 
nor understood. 

“But when she entered the inn, and in the 
little room saw Fiorina on the bed, with the 
hostess and Lelio busy about her, she was cer- 
tain of her unhappiness. A secret understand- 
ing between the faithless friend and the 
treacherous companion was all at once made 
clear with the speed of lightning. She was 
forced to see how the latter, opening her eyes, 
threw herself on her admirer’s neck with the 
joy of newly awaking most tender affedtion : 
how the dark eyes again shone, a fresh color 
suddenly decked with charms the pale cheeks 
again: she really looked rejuvenated, charm- 
ing and most lovely. 

Albertina stood there, looking down, lonely 
and hardly noticed. The other two recovered 
and composed themselves; but the mischief 
was done. However, they were obliged to 
seat themselves again m the carriage, and in 
hell itself antithetic souls — betrayed and be- 
trayers — could not have been so closely 
crowded together. 


CHAPTER XL 

Lenardo and Odoard also were for some 
days very busily occupied, the former in pro- 
viding the emigrants with everything necessary, 
the latter in making the acquaintance of those 
who remained at home, and in judging of 
their capacities, in order to give them ade- 
quate information as to his own aims. In the 
meantime for Friedrich and our friend there 
was left opportunity and leisure for quiet dis- 
course. Wilhelm got him to describe the 
plan in general, and when he had been made 
sufficiently familiar with the country and sur- 
roundings, and the hope had been expressed 
that they should see a large number of inhab- 
itants dispersed in a widely extended domain, 
the conversation at last turned, as was natural. 


upon that which in point of fad holds men 
together — namely, religion and morality. Of 
this the lively Friedrich was able to give a 
sufficient account; and we should perhaps 
earn gratitude if we could give the progress 
of the conversation, which, by question and 
answer, objedions and corredions, meandered 
on in a really commendable way, and with 
sundry deviations made its way pleasantly to 
the special end in view. In the meantime we 
must not linger so long, and we give its results 
at once rather than be obliged to let them 
come to view only little by little in our read- 
ers’ minds. The following was the essence of 
what was dealt with : — 

That man should accommodate himself to 
the inevitable, all religions require : each one 
in its fashion attempts to solve this problem. 
The Christian religion contributes most pleas- 
ingly to this by means of faith, love and hope : 
therefrom ensues patience, a sweet feeling of 
what a priceless gift existence still is, even 
though, in place of the desired enjoyment, the 
most hateful sorrows are laid upon it. To this 
religion we firmly hold, but in a peculiar way: 
we teach our children, from youth upwards, 
the great advantages that it has brought us; 
on the other hand we ultimately impart knowl- 
edge as to its origin and progress ; only then 
does its Founder become dear and precious to 
us, and all information that relates to Him 
becomes holy. In this sense, which perhaps 
may be called pedantic, but yet must be recog- 
nized as logical, we endure no Jew amongst 
us: for how are we to allow him participation 
in the highest culture, the fountam-head and 
origin of which he denies? 

From this our moral theory is entirely apart : 
it is purely a matter of deeds, and is comprised 
in the few commandments — Moderation in 
what is arbitrary, diligence in what is neces- 
sary. Now, everyone in the course of his 
life may assist himself of these laconic pre- 
cepts after his own fashion, and he has a 
fruitful text for unlimited application. 

The greatest reverence is impressed on all 
for Time, as the highest gift of God and 
Nature, and the most assiduous handmaid 
of existence. Clocks have been multiplied 
amongst us, and one and all indicate the 
quarters with hand and stroke: and in order 
to multiply such signals to the utmost, tele- 
graphs are created in our country which if 
they are not deranged give, and truly by a 
very ingenious contrivance, the course of the 
hours by day and night. 
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Our moral theory, which is also quite prac- 
tical, aims mainly at thoughtfulness; and this 
is furthered in the highest degree by division 
of time and attention to every hour. Some- 
thing must be done at every moment, and 
how could this be effected if attention were 
not paid to the work as well as to the time. 

Considering that we are only beginning, we 
lay great stress upon the family circle. On 
fathers and mothers of families we intend to 
impose great responsibilities: with us educa- 
tion becomes all the easier, as everyone must 
provide men and maids, men-servants and 
women -servants for himself. 

It is true that certain things must be taught 
with a certain uniform sameness. To read, 
write, and reckon with facility, the abbe 
undertakes to teach the masses: his method 
is suggestive of mutual instruction, yet it is 
more intelligent : but, in fa<5t, it all depends 
on educating teachers and scholars at the 
same time. 

But there is another form of mutual instruc- 
tion that I will mention : the practice of attack 
and self-defence. Here Lothario is in his ele- 
ment. His manoeuvres have some similarity 
to those of our skirmishers, yet he cannot be 
otherwise than original. 

Here I remark that in our civil life we have 
no bells, in military no drums : in one as in 
the other the human voice combined with 
wind instruments suffices. All this has for 
some time existed and still exists; but its 
proper application is left to the mind that 
would probably in any case have originated it. 

The first requirement of a State is that of a 
courageous magistracy, and in that ours is not 
to be deficient; we are all impatient to ap- 
proach the business, cheerful and convinced 
that one must begin simply. So we do not 
think about justice, but about police. Its 
fundamental principle is vigorously expressed. 
No one shall annoy another. Whoever makes 
himself a nuisance is kept apart, until he 
understands how a man must conduct himself 
in order to be endured. If there is anything 
lifeless, unreasoning, in point, this in like 
manner is put away. 

In every district* there are three directors 
of police, who change with each other every 
eight hours, shift-wise as in mining, which also 
must never stand still, and one of our men 
will especially at night-time be ready. 


* Large provincial districts ; Pennsylvania originally 
consisted of six such divisions. 


They have the right to admonish, to blame, 
to scold and to reconcile. If they find it 
necessary they call together a larger or smaller 
number of the confraternity. If the votes 
are equal the president does not decide, but 
lots are drawn, because we are convinced that 
when opinions are directly opposed to each 
other, it is always a matter of indifference 
which will be followed. As for the majority 
we have altogether peculiar opinions: we let 
it hold good, it is true, in the necessary course 
of affairs; but in the higher sense we have 
not much confidence in it. However I must 
not expatiate further on this point. 

If you ask about the higher authority that 
guides everything, it is never found in one 
! place. It is continually moving about m 
order to maintain uniformity in the main 
thing, and in things permissible to grant 
everyone his will. This is a thing that has 
already been done once in the course of his- 
tory: the German emperors travelled about; 
and this institution is in the closest conformity 
with the idea of free States. We are afraid of 
a chief- town, although we already see the 
point in our possessions where the greatest 
number of people will colledl together. But 
this we keep to ourselves: this will happen by 
degrees and will still be soon enough. 

These are, in the most general way, the 
j points about which we are for the most part 
i agreed : yet whenever members come together 
J m larger or smaller numbers they are always 
; talked over again anew. But the main thing 
will be, when shall we find ourselves at the 
place and spot? The new state of things, 
which is however to last, is in fa<5l expressed 
by the law. Our penalties are mild, admoni- 
tion is allowed to everyone who has a certain 
age behind him ; only the recognized elders 
may disapprove and blame, only a number 
convened can punish.* 

It is noticed that severe laws are very soon 
blunted, and little by little become laxer, 
since Nature always asserts her rights. We 
have indulgent laws, so as to be able to get 
gradually more severe: our penalties consist 
first and foremost of a separation from civil 
society, milder or more vigorous, shorter or 
longer, as found necessary. If tile property 
of the burgher citizen grows, little by little, 
something is nipped off here too, less or more 
as they deserve, so that they may suffer some- 
thing from this point also. 


] * i.e. A sworn court summoned from the elders 
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Information on these points is given to all 
the members of the association, and in an 
examination that has been instituted it has 
been found that they all make the most appro- 
priate application of the main points to them- 
selves. The main thing always is only this, 
that we retain with ourselves the advantages 
of culture, and leave behind its disadvantages. 
Dram-drinking and circulating libraries are 
not allowed with us, but how we demean our- 
selves towards bottles and books, I would rather 
not disclose. Suchlike things will have to be 
done, if we are to criticise them. 

And in just the same sense the colleger 
and editor of these papers keeps back other 
regulations, which still circulate among the 
Society itself, as problems which perhaps it is 
not prudent to attempt at the present time 
and place; and so much the less approval 
could one anticipate if one ventured to men- 
tion such things circumstantially. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The hour appointed for Od card's address 
had come, and when all had been assembled, 
and were waiting quietly, he began to speak 
as follows: — 

4 4 The important work, in which I have in- 
vited this assembly of trusty men to take a 
part, is not quite new to you ; for I have al- 
ready talked with you in a general way about 
it. It is clear from my explanations that m 
the old world as well as in the new there are 
spaces which need better cultivation than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them. In the 
latter, Nature has spread out vast and wide 
expanses, where she reposes untouched and 
uncivilized, so that one hardly ventures to 
attack her or challenge her to a contest. And 
yet to the resolute it is easy to win the waste 
places from her, bit by bit, and to make one’s 
self safe of a part-ownership. In the old 
world the reverse is the case. Here a part- 
possession has been established everywhere 
already ; the title thereto, more or less, con- 
secrated from time out of mind; and whilst 
in the new world the illimitable appears as an 
insuperable obstacle, here the simply limited 
opposes hindrance almost more difficult still 
to be overcome. Nature is to be constrained 
by the a&ivity of mankind, by force, or by 
persuasion. 


I 44 If individual ownership is regarded as 
I sacred by the whole of society, by the owner 
himself it is still more so. Custom, youthful 
impressions, respect for ancestors, liking for 
one’s neighbor, and a hundred other things, 
make the owner rigid and disinclined against 
every alteration. The older such a state of 
things is, the more complicated and subdivided, 
so much the more difficult is it to carry out a 
general plan which, while it took somewhat 
from individuals, would be of unlooked-for 
advantage to the whole, and even, by rea<5lion 
and co-operation, to the individual again. 

44 For several years I have governed in the 
name of my sovereign a province that, being 
divided from his territories, has not been 
turned to as much account as would be pos- 
sible. This very exclusion, or seclusion if 
you will, has hitherto prevented the establish- 
ment of any means which would have given 
the inhabitants opportunity of distributing 
abroad what they have and of receiving from 
abroad what they need. 

44 I governed this country with absolute au- 
thority; there was much good to be effe&ed, 
but still always of a limited sort. Everywhere 
bars were imposed upon improvement, and 
what was most desirable seemed to be in an- 
other world. 

44 1 had no other obligation but to be eco- 
nomical. What is easier than that 1 No less 
easy is it to put down abuses, to avail one’s 
self of human capabilities, to help, to assist 
those who aspire. All this could be achieved 
quite easily with common-sense and authority. 
All this, in a measure, effected itself. But the 
diredlion in which my attention, my anxiety, 
was especially bestowed, was on the neighbors 
who, with no similar disposition and with by 
no means the same convi<5tion, ruled their 
lands or caused them to be ruled. 

44 1 had almost resigned myself, and kept as 
well as possible within my own domain, using 
the traditional state of things as well as might 
be ; but I all at once observed that the age 
was coming to my assistance. Younger offi- 
cials were installed in the neighborhood ; they 
cherished similar intentions, though animated, 
it is true, only with a desire for the general 
good; and little by little they adopted my 
schemes for a universal combination, all the 
more readily because it fell to my lot to make 
the greater sacrifices, without any of them 
particularly noticing that the greater advan- 
tage also inclined to my side. 

44 So there are now three of us allied in 
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governing considerable trails of land; our 
princes and ministers are convinced of the 
honesty and utility of our plans ; for certainly 
more is required to view one’s advantage in 
the whole rather than in detail. In the latter, 
necessity always indicates to us what to do 
and what to leave undone, and thus it is quite 
enough if we apply this standard to existing 
circumstances; but in the other case we have 
to create a future; and even if a penetrating 
mind discover a plan for this, how can it hope 
to find others concurring in it? 

“Nor would the individual succeed in this; 
time, which emancipates minds, at the same 
time gives them a wider outlook, and in the 
wider expanse the greater is more easily recog- 
nized, and one of the most powerful obstacles 
to human enterprises becomes more easily 
removed. This consists, to wit, in the fadl 
that men may perhaps agree in their objedls, 
but much more rarely in the means whereby 
they are to be attained. For the truly great 
raises us above ourselves, and shines before us 
like a star; but the choice of means calls us 
back within ourselves, and then the individual 
becomes just as he was, and feels himself just 
as isolated as if he had not previously been in 
accord as to the whole. 

“Here then we must repeat — the age must 
help us; time must take the place of reason, 
and in a more expanded soul the higher inter- 
est must banish the more sordid one. 

“Let this be enough; and should it be 
too much for the moment, I will afterwards 
recall it to the mmd of every participator. 
Exadt measurements have been taken ; roads 
indicated, the positions determined in which 
inns, and ultimately perhaps villages, will be 
met with. For all sorts of structures oppor- 
tunity, nay, necessity exists. First-rate archi- 
tects and skilled workmen are making every- 
thing ready: drawings and plans are prepared. 
The intention is to settle large and small 
questions, and thus with strict control to lay 
out to the astonishment of the mother-country 
the sums of money lying ready: for we live 
in the best hope that a united activity will be 
developed from now onwards on all sides. 

“ But the point to which I have to draw the 
attention of ail participators, since it may 
perhaps have an influence upon their decision, 
is the arrangement, the form in which we 
associate all the co-operators, and purpose to 
create for them a worthy position amongst 
themselves and in relation to the rest of the j 
civic world. | 


“As soon as we enter the indicated territory 
the various handicrafts will forthwith be de- 
clared to be arts, and definitely divided and 
set apart, by the denomination stnfl; arts , 
from those that are free . Here, at present, we 
can only speak of such occupations as make 
building their objedl ; all the men here pres- 
ent, young and old, rank themselves in this 
class. 

“Let us here recount in order, how they 
raise the edifice on high, and step by step 
make it habitable. First of all name the 
stone-masons who work into completeness the 
foundation and corner-stone, which with the 
help of the masons they settle in the proper 
place and with the most exadt measurement. 
Then follow the masons, who on the rigidly 
tested foundation make good assurance of the 
present and the future. Sooner or later the 
carpenter brings his contributions, made ready 
beforehand, and so the intended building 
gradually mounts on high. We summon the 
roofer as soon as possible : inside we require 
the joiner, the glazier, the locksmith, and if I 
name the whitewasher last it is because he can 
interpose, with his task, at the most varying 
season, and give the whole, inside and outside 
throughout, a pleasing appearance. Many 
coadjutors I do not mention, following only 
the principal plan. 

“The grades of apprentice, craftsman, and 
master, must be most stridtly observed: also 
in these there could be many graduations, but 
tests could not be too carefully imposed. 
Whosoever comes forward knows that he is 
devoting himself to stridt art, and that he can 
look for no remissible claims from her. A 
single link breaking m a long chain spoils the 
w T hole ; in great undertakings, as in great 
dangers, triviality must be banished. 

“It is in this very aspedt that the stridt art 
must serve as a pattern to the free, and try to 
put her to shame. If we look at these so- 
called free arts, which yet in point of fadt are 
only to be so taken and named in a higher 
sense, we find that it is utterly indifferent 
whether they are pursued well or ill. The 
worst statue stands on its feet, like the best, a 
painted figure steps forward briskly enough on 
its falsely drawn feet, its misshapen arms hold 
powerfully enough: the figures do not stand 
in the proper plane, but the ground does not 
on that account fall in. With music it is still 
more striking : the shrieking fiddle of a village 
j tavern sets the sturdy limbs astir most potently; 
j and we have listened to the most inept church 
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music by which the faithful man has been edi- 
fied. But would you wish to reckon poetry 
also among the free arts, you would verily see 
that this one hardly knows where it ought to 
find a limit. And yet every art has its inner 
laws, the disregard of which, however, inflicts 
no harm upon humanity ; on the other hand, 
the stridi arts can allow themselves no license. 
The free artist one can praise, and can find 
pleasure in his merits, even if his work on 
closer inspection will not hold its own. 

“But if we regard the two, the free as well 
as the strict arts, in their most perfeCl con- 
ditions, the latter must beware of pedantry 
and prejudice, the former of carelessness and 
bungling. He who has to guide them will 
call attention to this. Misapplications and 
deficiencies will thereby be avoided. 

“I do not repeat (for our whole life will be 
a repetition of what has been said) — I make 
only the following remark: He’ who takes to 
a strict art must devote himself to it for his 
whole life. Hitherto they have been called 
handiwork, quite appropriately and correCtly : 
the experts ought to work with the hand, and 
the hand, if it is to do it, must be animated 
by a life of its own; it must be a nature for 
itself, having its own thoughts, its own will, 
and this cannot be the case in several different 
ways.” 

After the speaker had concluded with some 
additional good words, those present, one and 
all, arose; and the operatives, instead of 
withdrawing, formed an orderly circle in 
front of the table of the recognized leaders. 
Odoard handed round to all a printed sheet, 
from which, with modest liveliness, they sang 
a cheering song to a well-known melody: — 

“ Going, staying : staying, going. 

Little recks the ready mind ; 

Wheresoe’er good work is doing 
Richest realm he there shall find. 

Following thee is little pain, 

Whoso hearkens will attain : 

Show us an abiding land ! 

Speed the Leader ! Speed the Band ! 

** Strength and burden thou dost measure, 
Weighing each with strictest truth, 

Honor to the old, and leisure, 

Task and helpmate to the youth, 

Faith in others, help compelling. 

Will upraise a decent dwelling ; 

On good neighbors ’twill depend 
Yard and garden to defend. 

“ Where upon the trodden road 
New-built hostels rest allow. 


Where wide acres are bestowed. 

Tribute to the stranger’s plough, 

There a home in common make we. 
Hasten, hasten, hence betake ye 
To the settled fatherland : 

Speed our Leader ! Speed our Band 1” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A perfect rest succeeded all the busy 
movement of the past day. The three friends 
remained alone standing facing one another, 
and it was soon obvious that two of them, 
Lenardo and Friedrich, were moved by a 
strange unrest. Neither of them concealed 
that they were impatient to see themselves 
hindered from taking their share in the de- 
parture from this place ; they were expedting 
a messenger, it appeared, and in the mean- 
time nothing sensible or determinate was dis- 
cussed. 

At last the messenger comes, bringing an 
important packet, upon which Friedrich at 
once seizes in order to open it. Lenardo 
prevents him, and says, “Leave it untouched ; 
lay it down on the table in front of us; we 
will look at it, think, and guess what it may 
contain. For our destiny is nearer to its de- 
cision, and if we are not ourselves masters of 
it, if it depends upon the understanding, the 
feelings of others, whether a yes or no , a thus 
or thus, is to be awaited, then it behoves us to 
stand calmly, to contain ourselves, to ask our- 
selves whether we could endure it — as if it 
were a so-called judgment of God — in what- 
ever way we are enjoined to make a captive of 
reason.” 

“You are not so cool as you wish to ap- 
pear,” replied Friedrich; “so remain alone 
with your secrets, and dispose of them as you 
like ; in any case they do not affedt me. But 
meanwhile let me reveal ibe contents to this 
old and tried friend, and explain the ambigu- 
ous circumstances which we have so long 
concealed from him.” 

With these words he carried off our friend 
with him, and even on the way exclaimed, 
“She is found! — found long ago! and the 
question only is, what is to be done with 
her.” 

“I have found out that already,” said Wil- 
helm, “ for friends disclose to each other most 
clearly, exadtly what they do not mention to 
each other; the last passage of the diary. 
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where Lenardo, in the very midst of the 
mountains, remembers the letter that I wrote 
to him, summoned up in my imagination that 
good creature in complete communion of soul 
and feeling ; I saw him the very next morning 
approach her, recognize her, and all else that 
would ensue. But then I will frankly confess 
that no curiosity, but honest sympathy, which 
I have devoted to her, disquieted me on ac- 
count of your silence and reserve. * * 

“And chiefly from this point of view,” 
cried Friedrich, “ you have a joint-interest in 
this very packet that has arrived. The con- 
tinuation of the diary was sent to Makaria, 
and we did not wish to spoil for you, by an 
account of it, the seriously gratifying incident. 
Now you shall have it, and at once. Lenardo, 
in the meantime, has surely opened it, and he 
does not need it for his enlightenment.” 

Friedrich hereupon rushed away, after his 
old fashion, rushed in again, bringing with 
him the promised book. 

“But now I must also find out what is to 
become of us.” 

Hereupon he was off again, and Wilhelm 
read — 

Lenardo* s Diary — continued . 

As there must needs be no diary to-day, in 
order to reach Frau Susanna’s early, I break- 
fasted hurriedly with the whole family, re- 
turned thanks, with private good wishes, and 
left with the loomfitter, who remained behind, 
the presents intended for the young women, 
somewhat richer and more bridal -like than 


those of the day before yesterday, handing 
them over secretly to him, at which the good 
man seemed to be highly delighted. 

This time the road was soon got over: after 
a few hours we saw, in a peaceful, not too 
, broad and level valley, one rocky side of 
wdiich was lightly washed by the waves of a 
most limpid lake in which it was reflected, 
some respectable well-built houses, round 
about which a better and carefully tended 
plot of soil, with a sunny aspeCt, was favor- 
able to a certain amount of gardening. On 
being conduced by the yarn -man to the 
principal house, and introduced to Frau 
Susanna, I had a quite peculiar feeling, as 
she spoke to us in a friendly fashion, and 
assured us that she was very glad that we came 
on Friday, the quietest day in the week, for 
on Thursday evening the good* that were 
read) were taken to the lake, and to the 
town. 

To the yarn-man, who interposed, saving, 
“I suppose Daniel always takes them down,” 

I she replied, “To be sure; he looks after the 
business as well and faithfully if it were his 
own.” 

“ However, there is no such great differ- 
ence either.” answered the other; and hav- 
ing undertaken some commissions from the 
I friendly hostess, lie hastened off to finish his 
! business in the side-valle\s, promising to come 
back in a few days and fetch me away. 

Meanwhile I felt in quite a strange state 
of mind. At my first entrance a strange 
presentiment had come over me that she was 
the much-desired one ; on a longer inspection 
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it was not she again, and could not be, and 
yet at a side view or when she turned round, 
it was she again : just as in a dream memory 
and fancy contend with one another. 

Some spinning-girls who were behindhand 
with their work brought it in : the mistress, 
with the most kindly warning to be indus- 
trious, was bargaining with them, but in order 
to entertain her guest, she left the matter to 
two girls whom she called Gretchen and 
Lieschen, and whom I observed all the more 
attentively, as I wished to discover in any 
case how they answered to the description of 
the loomfitter. These two forms led me quite 
astray, and destroyed all likeness between the 
object of my search and the housewife. 

But I observed the latter all the more atten- 
tively, and in every way she seemed to me the 
worthiest, most amiable being of all that I had 
seen in my mountain travels. By this time I 
was sufficiently well instructed in the trade to 
be able to talk to her about the business, 
which she understood well, with knowledge : 
my intuitive sympathy delighted her, and 
when I asked her whence she got her supply 
of cotton, the wholesale transport of which 
across the mountains I had seen a few days 
before, she replied that this very consignment 
had included a considerable supply for her. 
The situation of her dwelling was also on this 
account fortunate, because the high road lead- 
ing down to the lake ran at a distance of only 
about a quarter of an hour lower down her 
valley, where she either in person, or through 
an agent, received the bales which were con- 
signed and addressed to her from Trieste; ' 
as had a&ually been the case the day before 
yesterday. 

She now allowed her new friend to look 
into a large airy cellar, where the supply is 
stored, in order that the cotton may not get 
too dry, lose weight and become less pliable. 
Here too I found, for the most part, colle&ed 
together what I had already seen in detail. 
She pointed out this thing and that, one after 
another, whilst I showed an intelligent interest. 
Meanwhile she became less talkative: by her 
questions I could guess that I was supposed to 
be connected with the trade. For she said 
that as the cotton had just arrived she was 
shortly expecting a clerk or partner from the 
Trieste firm, who after a discreet inspection 
of her circumstances would take back with 
him the sum of money due: that this was 
lying ready for any one who could show his 
credentials. 
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Somewhat embarrassed, I tried to turn it 
off, and looked after her as she just then 
walked across the room to arrange something. 
She seemed to me like Penelope among the 
maids. She returns, and I fancy that some- 
thing has struck her. 

“Then you are not a business man?” she 
said ; “ I do not know whence the confidence 
comes, and how I venture to inquire about 
your affairs. I certainly do not wish to be 
inquisitive, but let me know what your pur- 
pose is.” 

Therewith a strange face looked at me with 
such familiar, recognizing eyes that I felt 
completely penetrated, and hardly managed 
to control myself. My knees, my thoughts, 
were on the point of failing me, when fortu- 
nately some one called her away very hur- 
riedly. I was able to recover myself, to 
confirm my intention, and keep it as long as 
possible to myself. For I had a foreboding 
as if an unfortunate connection were again 
threatening me. 

Gretchen, a really amiable child, led me 
off m order to show me the artistic fabrics; 
she did it sensibly and quietly. In order to 
show her my attention, I wrote down what 
she said to me in my pocket-book, where it 
still stands in witness of a purely mechanical 
process; for I had something quite different 
in my mind. It runs as follows: — 

“The weft of piled as well as of drawn 
fabric is made, accordingly as the pattern re- 
quires, with white loosely spun so-called mug- 
genyam, at the same time also colored with 
Turkey-red, of the same kind as the blue yarn 
which is also used for stripes and flowers. On 
being clipped the web is wound on cylinders 
which form a table-shaped frame, round which 
several persons sit and work.” 

Lieschen, who has been sitting amongst the 
clippers, stands up, joins us, and is eager to 
put in her word, and in fad in such a way as 
only to put The other one out by contra- 
diction; and, when in spite of her, I gave 
more attention to Gretchen, Lieschen fussed 
about to fetch or take something, and in 
doing so she twice very distinctly grazed my 
arm with her soft elbow, without being forced 
to do so by the smallness of the room, — 
which did not particularly please me. 

The good fair one (she deserves to be so 
called in a general way, but particularly when 
compared with the others) took me out into 
the garden to enjoy the evening sun, before it 
hid itself behind the mountain. A smile was 





hovering round her lips, as is often seen when 
one is hesitating to say something amusing; 
and in this hesitation I, too, seemed to feel a 
pleasure. We were walking side by side. I 
did not venture to give her my hand, glad as 
I would have been to do so. We both of us 
seemed to dread words and gestures through 
which the happy discovery might too soon 
become mutually evident. She showed me 
some flower-clusters, in which I at once recog- 
nized budding cotton-plants: — 

“This is how we rear and foster the seeds 
that in our occupation are useless, not to 
say objectionable, and which come to us 
from such a long distance with the cotton. 
It is an aCt of gratitude, and there is a 
singular pleasure in seeing the living form 
whose lifeless remains animate our being. 


Here you see the beginning — the middle you 
know, — and this evening, if fortune favors, 
you shall see a joyful conclusion. 

“ We, the aCtual manufacturers, or an agent, 
on Thursday evening take the goods which 
have come in during the week to the market- 
boat, and thus, in company with others who 
pursue the same trade, we arrive at the earliest 
hour on Friday morning at the town. Here 
every one takes his goods to the merchants 
who deal in wholesale and try to dispose of 
them as well as possible, and perhaps also take 
ultimately, instead of payment, as much raw 
wool as is needed. 

“But not only do the market-people in the 
town take away as much raw material as they 
require for manufacture, together with the 
profit in cash — they also provide themselves 
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with many other things for their needs or en- 
joyment. Wherever one out of the family 
has gone marketing to the town, there ex- 
pectations, hopes, wishes, nay, often even 
anxiety and fear, are rife. Storm or thunder 
may come on, and there is anxiety lest the 
boat should come to harm ! Those who are 
eager for profit loiter about, and long to hear 
how the sale of the goods has turned out, and 
already reckon in advance the amount of 
clear profit. The inquisitive wait for news 
from the town ; those fond of dress look for 
articles of dress or fashions, which the traveller 
was commissioned to bring back with him; 
and lastly, the sweet-toothed, and especially 
the children, look for the eatables, even if 
they should be only seed-cakes. 

“The departure from the town is generally 
delayed until towards evening; then the lake 
becomes all alive, and the boats, sailing or 
propelled by the strength of the rowers, glide 
across its surface. Everything is eager to 
outstrip the rest, and those who are successful 
jokingly banter those whom they see forced to 
lag behind. 

“It is a joyous and pretty spectacle at the 
embarkation on the lake, when its surface, 
with the surrounding mountains illuminated 
by the evening glow, is w r armly and more 
and more deeply shaded, when the stars be- 
come visible, the curfew bells are to be heard, 
candles are lighted in the villages on the 
bank, shining again in the water; then the 
moon rises, and scatters its light over the nigh 
motionless surface ; the rich landscape flies by, 
village after village, homestead after home- 
stead, are left behind. Arriving at last in the 
neighborhood of home a horn is blown, and 
lights are immediately seen shining here and 
there in the mountain, and moving down to- 
wards the shore. Every household that has a 
relative in the boat sends some one to help to 
carry the parcel. We are situated higher up; 
but every one of us has often enough taken 
part in this excursion, and so far as business is 
concerned we are all similarly interested. ” 

I had listened to her with astonishment to | 
hear how well and beautifully she told it all, 
and could not refrain from remarking aloud : 
How could she, in this wild district with so 
mechanical an occupation, have attained to so 
much culture. 

She answered, looking down with a most 
amiable, almost roguish smile, “ I was born in 
a fairer and more kindly neighborhood, where 
clever men rule and dwell, and although as a 


child I was wild and unruly, yet the influence 
of highly gifted landowners in their surround- 
ings was unmistakable; the greatest effect, 
however, upon a youthful being was due to a 
pious bringing up, which developed in me a 
certain sense of the just and proper, as de- 
rived from the omnipresence of divine love. 

“We emigrated,” she continued — and the 
pretty smile forsook her lips; a suppressed 
tear filled her eye — “we wandered far, far, 
from one neighborhood to another, guided by 
religious indications and recommendations: 
at last we came hither to this most a<5live 
| region. The house in which you find me was 
! occupied by people of like mind ; they received 
us with confidence: my lather spoke the same 
language in the same sense: we soon seemed 
to belong to the family. 

“ In all the business of the house and handi- 
craft I took a vigorous part: and all of which 
you now see me the manager, I gradually 
learned, pra&ised, and became proficient in. 
The son of the house, a few years my elder, 
well-made and handsome in face, fell in love 
with me, and made me his confidential friend. 
He was of a strong and at the same time re- 
fined nature ; piety as it was practised in the 
house found no acceptance with him: it did 
not satisfy him. He secretly read books which 
he managed to buy for himself in the town, 
of the sort which impart a more general, a 
freer tenor to the mind, and when he observed 
in me a similar tendency and a similar dis- 
position, he took pains gradually to impart to 
me that which so earnestly occupied him. At 
last, when I entered into it all, he no longer 
abstained from disclosing to me his whole 
secret. And we really were a thoroughly 
wonderful couple, conversing in our lonely 
walks only on such principles as make people 
independent, whilst our actual terms of at- 
tachment seemed to consist only in mutually 
confirming one another in ideas of the kind 
by which people generally become completely 
alienated from each other.” 

Although I did not look closely at her, but 
only glanced up from time to time as if by 
accident, yet I observed with astonishment 
and sympathy that her features immediately 
and entiiely expressed the sense of her words. 
After a momentary silence her face brightened. 

“I must make a confession,” she said, 
“with regard to your principal question, in 
order that you may be better able to account 
for my readiness of speech, which may often 
seem not quite natural. 
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“ Unfortunately we were obliged to dis- 
semble before the others, and although were 
closely on our guard against lying, and being 
deceitful in the vulgar sense, yet we actually 
were so in a more refined sense, inasmuch as 
we could not find any excuse for not attend- 
ing the well-frequented meetings of brethren 
and sisters. But while we were forced to hear 
there a good deal against our convictions, 
still he soon made me see and understand that 
it did not all come freely from the heart, but 
that a good deal of verbiage, images, com- 
parisons, traditional forms of speech, and a 
repetition of similar lines, were forever re- 
volving round as if on a general axis. I now 
paid better attention, and picked up the 
language so closely, that I could have de- 
livered a sermon as well, at any rate, as any 
superintendent. At first the good man was 
delighted at this: at last he grew impatient 
from satiety, so that to pacify him I adopted 
the opposite course, listened to him all the 
more attentively, and was able a week after- 
wards to repeat to him his cordially true ser- 
mon, with at least approximating freedom, 
and no very dissimilar spiritual chara&er. 

“Thus our connection grew into the most 
intimate bond, and a passion for any recog- 
nizable form of truth and goodness, as well as 
any practicable exercise of the same, was 
what actually united us. 

“In thinking what it was that occasioned 
you to ask me for such a narrative as this, I 
recolleCt it was my lively description of a 
happily spent market-day. Do not w r onder 
at this; for indeed it was a joyous, heart- 
felt contemplation of charming and sublime 
natural scenery that gave me and my bride- 
groom in peaceful and unoccupied hours our 
most charming converse. Excellent national 
poets had awakened and fostered the feeling 
in us. Halier’s ‘Alps,’ Gesner’s * Idylls,’ 
Kieist’s ‘Spring/ were often repeated by us, 
and we regarded the world that surrounded 
us, sometimes from its graceful, sometimes 
from its elevated side. 

“ I still like to remember how we two, keen 
and far-sighted, tried to vie, and often hastily, 
in making each other observe the phenomena 
in the earth and sky, endeavoring to surpass 
and overbid each other. This was the finest 
recreation, not only from the daily task, but 
also from those serious conversations which 
often plunged us only too deeply within our- 
selves, and threatened in that respeCt to dis- 
turb our peace. 


“ About this time a traveller, probably under 
a fictitious name, called at our house. We 
don’t intrude further on him, since his char- 
acter at once inspires our confidence; he 
behaves in everything with the greatest pro- 
priety, and is becomingly attentive in our 
assemblies. On being conducted about the 
mountain-side by my friend, he proved him- 
self serious, obseivant and full of knowledge. 
I, too, take part in their moral discussions, in 
which everything that can be important to a 
thoughtful man comes by degrees under de- 
bate. Here he very soon remarks something 
uncertain in our mode of thought in reference 
to things divine. Religious expressions had 
become trite to us: the kernel which they 
should have contained had escaped us. So he 
made us observe the danger of our position, 
how precarious must be our divergence from 
the tradition with which, from our youth up, 
so much had been associated : it was in the 
highest degree dangerous, particularly in the 
state of imperfeClion of our own minds. It was 
true that religion, practised every day and 
every hour, at last became only a pastime and 
aCted as a sort of police upon the outward 
demeanor, hut no longer on the depths of the 
understanding : the only remedy for that was 
to call forth from our own hearts thoughts 
equally valid, equally effective, and equally 
soothing m a moral sense. 

“Our parents had silently anticipated our 
union, and I know not how it was. but the 
presence of our new friend hastened the be- 
trothal. It seemed to be his wish to celebrate 
this confirmation of our happiness in our quiet 
circle, and then too he must needs hear how 
the superintendent took the opportunity of 
reminding us of the Bishop of Laodicea, and 
of the great danger of lukewarmness which 
they thought that they had observed in us. 
We spoke of the^e subjects yet a few times; 
and he left behind for us a paper relating 
thereto, which I afterwards often had leason 
to look at again. 

“ He then left us, and it seemed as if every 
good spirit had gone away with him. It is 
not a new remark how the appearance of a 
great man in any circle makes an epoch, and 
on his departure there appears a gap in which 
a casual misfortune will often penetrate. And 
now let me cast a veil over what followed: 
through an accident the precious life of my 
betrothed, his noble form, was suddenly des- 
troyed. He steadfastly devoted his last hours 
to seeing himself joined to me, inconsolable 
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as I was, and securing me in the right to his 
inheritance. But what made this blow still 
more painful to the parents was that shortly 
before they had lost a daughter, and thus saw 
themselves in a most special sense bereaved ; 
whereby their tender souls were so stricken 
that their lives were not long spared. They 
soon followed their dear ones ; and yet another 
misfortune overtook me ; for my father, struck 
with apoplexy, has still preserved, it is true, 
his bodily consciousness of the world, but 
neither spiritual nor physical activity in it. 
And thus I really had need of that self-de- 
pendence in the greatest stress and isolation, 
in which I had formerly practised myself 
when looking forward to a happy union and 
pleasant companionship in life, and in which 
but shortly before I had singularly confirmed 
myself by help of the pure, encouraging pre- 
cepts of the mysterious traveller. 

“ Yet I ought not to be ungrateful, since in 
these circumstances I have still a trusty helper 
left, who as my agent looks after everything 
that in such businesses seems to fall to the lot 
of manly activity. If he comes back from 
the town this evening and you have been able 
to make his acquaintance, you will see my 
wonderful dependence upon him.” 

I had said a good deal in the meantime, 
and by approving and confidential sympathy 
tried to open out her heart more and more, 
and keep up the flow of her speech. I did 
not avoid touching quite closely what as yet 
had not been fully outspoken: she too was 
always drawing nearer to it, and we had got 
so far that on the slightest pretext the open 
secret would have come forth in words. 

She stood up and said, “Let us go to my 
father.” She hastened on, and I followed 
slowly. I shook my head over the strange 
situation in which I found myself. She showed 
me into a very neat back room, where the 
good old man sat motionless in the arm-chair. 
He was little altered, I went up to him: he 
at first looked at me with a rigid stare, then 
with more animated eyes; his features grew 
bright, he tried to move his lips, and when I 
stretched out my hand to take his as it lay, he 
grasped mine of his own accord, pressed it, 
and jumped to his feet, stretching out his 
arms towards me. “O God !” he exclaimed, 
“ Squire Lenardo ! it is he, it is he himself!” 

I could not refrain from pressing him to 
my heart; he sank back into the chair, his 
daughter ran forward to help him; she too 
exclaimed, “It is he! It is you, Lenardo!” 


The younger niece had come in ; they led 
the father, who all at once was able to walk 
again, to his bedroom, and turning towards 
me he said quite distinctly, “How happy! 
happy ! we shall meet again soon 1” 

I stood still, looking straight before me and 
thinking ; Mariechen came back, and handed 
me a paper with the information that it was 
the one referred to. I at once recognized 
Wilhelm's hand, even as before his person 
had occurred to me from the description. 
Many strange faces crowded round about me ; 
there was a peculiar excitement in the en- 
trance. And what a repelling sensation it is, 
from the enthusiasm of a genuine recognition, 
from the assurance of a grateful recollection, 
the appreciation of a wonderful event in life, 
and whatever else ardent and beautiful that 
may arise in us therewith — to be brought back 
all at once to the uncouth reality of a dis- 
traCted every-day dulness. 

This time Friday evening was not so gener- 
ally cheerful and merry as it otherwise might 
have been. The agent had not returned from 
the town in the market-boat. He would come 
by another opportunity, and bring with him 
all that had been ordered and promised. The 
neighbors, young and old, who as usual had 
gathered together in expectation, pulled long 
faces: Lieschen especially, who had gone to 
meet him, seemed in a very bad humor. 

I had taken refuge in my room, keeping the 
papers in my hand without looking into them: 
for it had already given me some private vex- 
ation to find from her narrative that Wilhelm 
had accelerated the betrothal. “Thus are all 
friends, they are all diplomatists : instead of 
responding honestly to our confidence, they 
pursue their own plans, thwart our wishes, and 
lead our destiny astray !” Thus I exclaimed : 
however, I soon recovered from my injustice, 
allowed that my friend was right, especially in 
view of the present situation, and no longer 
forbore to read what follows. 

“Every human being, from the earliest mo- 
ment of his life, is first unconscious, then 
half-conscious, and at last wholly so: he finds 
himself forever controlled, limited in his posi- 
tion ; but as no one knows the end and aim 
of his existence, or rather, as its secret is 
withheld by the hand of the Most High, he 
therefore only gropes about, grasps at, leaves 
hold, stands still, moves, lingers and worries, 
and so on in so manifold ways, as all the 
errors which confuse us arise. 
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“ Even the wisest is compelled in daily life 
to be wise for the moment, and by that means 
attains no enlightenment in the universal. 
Seldom does he know for certain whither he 
has to turn in the future, and what he really 
has to do and to leave undone. 

“Happily all these, and yet a hundred 
other wondrous questions are answered by 
your incessantly a6Hve course of life. Per- 
severe in dire# observance of the day's duty, 
and thereby test the purity of your heart, and 
the safety of your soul. If thus in unoccupied 
hours you aspire, and find opportunity to ele- 
vate yourself, you will so gain a right atti- 
tude towards the sublime, to which we must 
in every way reverently surrender ourselves, 
regard every occurrence with veneration, and 
acknowledge therein a higher guidance." 


! Saturday , 20th. 

I Absorbed in thoughts in whose wondrous 
' mazes a feeling soul will gladly accompany 
me with sympathy, I had with daybreak walked 
to and from the lake. The housewife (I was 
glad to be unable to think of her as a widow) 
showed herself just when she was wanted, first 
at the window, then at the door: she told me 
that her father had slept well, had woke up in 
good spirits, and had declared in distinct 
words that he desired to remain in bed, and 
to see me, not to-day, but to-morrow after 
| service, when he would certainly feel well 
strengthened. She then said to me that to- 
day she intended to leave me a good deal 
alone: for her it was a very busy day; she 
came down -stairs and gave me an account of it. 
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I listened to her, only for the sake of hear- 
ing her ; at the same time I satisfied myself 
that she seemed to be thoroughly penetrated 
by the business, invested with it, as tra- 
ditional duty, and was busy by her own con- 
sent. 

She continued: “It is usual and under- 
stood that the web be ready towards the end 
of the week, and on Saturday afternoon be 
taken to the contractor, who looks through it, 
measures and weighs it, in order to ascertain 
that the work is properly done and free from 
blemish, and whether the proper amount in 
weight and measure has been delivered to 
him; and if all is found to be corred, he 
then pays the wages agreed upon. He is care- 
ful, on his own part, to free the woven piece 
from all manner of threads and knots that 
may be attached to it, to lay it down in the 
neatest way, keeping the side that is finest 
and most free from blemish upwards to the 
sight, and thus to make the goods acceptable in 
the highest degree / 9 

In the meantime a number of weaving girls 
were coming in from the mountain, bringing 
their wares to the house, amongst whom, too, 
I noticed her who employed our loomfitter. 
She thanked me very kindly for the present I 
had left behind me, and prettily told me that 
the loomfitter was with them, and was working 
to-day at their loom, and had assured her as 
she left that what he was doing to it would be 
seen diredly by Frau Susanna in the work. 
Thereupon she went like the rest into the 
house, and I could not refrain from asking 
the dear good-wife, “For Heaven’s sake, 
how did you come by this extraordinary 
name?” 

“It is the third,” she said, “that they 
have imposed upon me : I willingly assented, 
for my father- and mother-in-law wished it. 
It was the name of their lost daughter, whose 
place they wished me to take, and the name is 
ever the best and most living substitute for 
the person.” 

To this I answered, “A fourth lias been 
found already. I vrould name you Fair-good - 
one if it depended on me.” 

She made a very pretty humble curtsey, 
and managed to combine and set-off her de- 
light at the recovery of her father with her 
pleasure at seeing me again, in such a way 
that I thought I had never heard and felt 
anything more flattering and delightful in all 
my life. 

The Fair-good-one, summoned twice or 


thrice into the house, handed me over to a 
sensible well-informed man, who was told to 
show me the curiosities of the mountain. 
We went together, under the finest sky, through 
richly varied trads. But it may be taken for 
granted that neither rock nor wood nor water- 
fall, still less mills and smithies, or even 
families who worked cleverly enough in wood, 
could gain any attention from me. However, 
the excursion was arranged for the whole day; 
the porter carried a fine breakfast in his knap- 
sack ; at midday we found a good meal in the 
counting-house of a mine where no one could 
quite make me out; for to active people 
nothing is more objedionable than an empty 
indifference simulating interest. 

But least of all did the guide understand 
me; the yarn-man had recommended me to 
him with great praise of my fine technical 
knowledge and special interest in such things. 
That good man had also told him of my 
copious writing down and noting, for which 
his fellow-mountaineer had likewise prepared 
himself. My guide waited a long time for me 
to pull out my note-book, which at last he 
somewhat impatiently inquired after. 

Sunday , 2/st. 

Midday had almost come before I could see 
my dear friend again. The family service, at 
which she did not want me to be present, was 
held in the meantime; the father had taken 
part in it, and uttering words most edifying, 
distindlyand intelligently, he had moved her 
and all who were present to the most heartfelt 
tears. 

“ They were,” she said, “ familiar proverbs, 
rhymes, expressions and turns that I had 
heard a hundred times and been vexed at as 
hollow sounds : but now they flowed forth so 
heartily molten together, quietly glowing, and 
free from slag, just as we see the molten metal 
flow out into the mould. I was afraid and 
anxious that he would exhaust himself in these 
outpourings: however, he let himself be taken 
quite cheerfully to bed: he wished quietly to 
colled; himself, and to have the guest sum- 
moned to him as soon as he felt strong 
enough.” 

After dinner our talk became more ani- 
mated and confidential: but for this very 
reason I could the better feel and perceive 
that she was keeping something back, that she 
was struggling with disquieting thoughts, so 
that she did not quite succeed in brightening 
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up her face. After I had tried one way and 
another to get her to speak out, I frankly said 
that I fancied I saw in her a certain dulness, 
an expression of anxiety: whether they were 
domestic or business troubles, she ought to 
confide in me. I was rich enough to pay her 
an old debt in any way. 

She denied with a smile that this was the 
case. “I thought/ 1 she continued, “when 
you first came, that you were one of the firm 
who give me credit in Trieste, and I was well 
pleased that I had my money ready at hand, 
whether they wanted the whole sum or a part 
of it. What troubles me is, nevertheless, a 
business anxiety, unfortunately not for the 
moment, no I for the whole future. The ma- 
chinery that is getting the upper-hand fright- 
ens me and makes me anxious: it comes 
rolling on like a thunderstorm, slowly, slowly, 
but it has taken its direftion ; it will come, 
and strike. My husband was penetrated even 
by this melancholy convidtion. People think 
about it, talk of it, and neither thinking nor 
talking can be of any use ; and who would 
like to realize such horrors ! Only think that 
there are many valleys winding through the 
mountain, like that through which you came 
down; that comely joyous life still flits before 
you, as you have seen it there during these 
past days, whereof the gayly dressed crowd 


thronging from all dire<5tions yesterday gave 
the happiest evidence, bethink you, how this 
will little by little collapse, die out, and the 
desert animated and peopled foi centuries will 
again fall back into Us primeval solitude. 

“There remain only two roads to choose 
from ; one as sad as the other — either to take 
to the new state of things one’s self and has- 
ten on ruin, or to break up, take the best and 
worthiest along with us, and seek a better 
destiny beyond the sea. One as well as the 
other has its dangers, but who is there to help 
us to weigh the reasons which should decide 
us? I know very well that jieople are going 
about m the neighborhood with the idea of 
setting up machines, and taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the common people. I 
cannot blame any one for thinking of himself 
first. But I should think myself despicable 
if I were to plunder these poor people, and 
see them go away at last poor and helpless ; 
and go away they must, sooner or later. They 
forbode it, they know it, they say it, and no 
one decides to take any saving step. And yet 
where is the resolution to come from? is it 
not as difficult to every one as to me ? 

“My betrothed had made up his mind to 
emigrate with me: he often communed with 
himself about the means and ways of getting 
himself free from here. He looked about tor 
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the better men, whom one could gather round 
one's self, with whom one could make com- 
mon cause ; whom one could draw to one and 
take away with one ; we longed, with perhaps 
too youthful hopefulness, for lands where that 
might count for duty and right that here 
would be a crime. Now the case is just the 
opposite. The honest helper, who remained 
to me after my husband's death, excellent in 
every sense, attached to me by friendship and 
love, is of a quite contrary opinion. 

“1 must speak of him before you have seen 
him : I would rather have done it afterwards, 
because personal presence clears up many a 
riddle. About the same age as my husband, 
he attached himself as a poor little boy to 
his well-to-do, kindly-disposed playmate; to 
the family, the house, and the business. They 
grew up together, and held together, and the 
pair were of quite different natures: the one 
frank and communicative, the other oppressed 
in early youth, reserved, holding firmly to the 
least acquired possession, of pious disposition 
it is true, but thinking more of himself than 
of others. 

“I know very well that from the first he had 
turned his eyes towards me (he might well do 
so, for I was poorer than he), yet he kept 
himself in the background as soon as he 
noticed his friend's attachment to me. By 
steady industry, energy and trustworthiness, 
he soon made himself a partner in the busi- 
ness. My husband secretly entertained the 
thought of settling him here when we emi- 
grated, and intrusting him with everything 
that was left Soon after our excellent one’s 
death he approached me, and before long he 
did not conceal the faCt that he was a suitor 
for my hand. But now came the doubly won- 
derful circumstance that he steadfastly de- 
clared himself against emigration, and, on the 
contrary, eagerly urged that we should even 
set up machines. His reasons are certainly 
cogent, for on our mountain there lives a man, 
who, if he liked to abandon our simpler 
appliances, and construct more complicated 
ones for himself, could easily bring us to ruin. 
This — in his own department a very skilful 
man (we call him the loomfitter) — is a de- 
pendent of a well-to-do family in the neigh- 
borhood, and one might well believe that he 
intended to make use of this rising discovery 
for the benefit of himself and his patrons. 
There is nothing to be said against my assist- 
ant's arguments, for too much time has in a 
way been already wasted, and if they get the 


start, we must, even at a loss, take the same 
course. This is what frightens me and makes 
me anxious; it is this, my dearest friend, that 
makes you seem to me like a guardian angel.’ 1 

I had little that was consoling to say in 
reply; I must needs find the case compli- 
cated enough to demand time for me to think 
over it. 

“However,'* she continued, “I have still 
much to disclose, which will make my situation 
seem yet more wonderful to you. The young 
man, to whom personally I am not averse, but 
who would by no means supply the place of 
my husband, nor win my special affeCtion" 
(she sighed as she said this), “has lately be- 
come decidedly more urgent; his represen- 
tations are as amiable as they are sensible. 
The necessity of giving him my hand, the 
imprudence of thinking of emigration, and 
thus neglecting the only real means of self- 
preservation, are not to be denied ; and my 
opposition, my whim of emigrating, seems to 
him to agree so little with the rest of my dis- 
position to good management, that at our last 
somewhat hasty conversation I could deteCt 
the supposition that my affeCHons must be 
placed elsewhere." 

She brought out this last sentence with 
hesitation, and looked down before her. 
What passed through my soul at these words 
let anyone imagine, and yet as refleCHon 
followed with the speed of lightning, I could 
not but feel that every word would increase 
the complication ; and yet, at once, as I stood 
thus before her, I was most distinctly con- 
scious that I had got to love her most pro- 
foundly, and I had to employ all that was 
left me of rational intelligent strength to 
refrain from offering her my hand forthwith 
“Yet she could leave everything behind her," 
I thought, “if she follows me." However, 
the sorrows of past years held me back. 
“Shouldst thou cherish a false hope, to repent 
of it your life long?" 

We had both stood for some time in silence, 
when Lieschen, whom I had not seen enter, 
surprised us by coming up and asking per- 
mission to spend this evening at the neighbor- 
ing forge. It was granted with hesitation. 

I had in the meantime collected myself, 
and began to tell, in a general way, how in 
my travels I had long seen all this coming 
on — how the impulse and necessity for emi- 
gration was growing stronger every day; and 
yet this always involved the greatest risk. To 
hurry away unprepared brought an unhappy 
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return. No other undertaking demanded so 
much foresight and guidance as this. 

This view was not new to her; she had 
thought a great deal about all contingencies ; 
but at last she said, with a deep sigh, “ During 
these days of your stay here I have been con- 
tinually hoping to gain comfort by confi- 
dential communication, but I feel in a worse 
position than before ; I feel most deeply how 
unhappy I am.” 

She looked up to me, but to hide the tears 
welling out of her good and beautiful eyes, 
turned round and went a few paces apart. 

I will not excuse myself ; but the wish to 
distradi at least, if not to comfort this noble 
soul, gave me the idea of speaking to her of 
the wonderful reunion of several wanderers 
and parted friends in which I had had a share 
some time ago. I had unwittingly so far ex- 
patiated that I should scarcely have been able 
to restrain myself, when I became aware of 
how imprudent my confidence might have 
been. She calmed herself, wandered, bright- 
ened up, disclosed her whole being, and ques- 
tioned me with such fondness and cleverness, 
that I was no longer able to avoid confessing 
everything to her. 

Gretchen came in, and said that we might 
go to her father. The girl seemed very 
thoughtful and vexed as she went out. Fair- 
good-one said to her, “Lieschen has leave 
to go out this evening; you will look after the 
business.” 

“You should not have given it,” replied 
Gretchen; “she is after no good. You in- 
dulge the mischievous thing more than is 
right, and trust her more than you ought. 
I have just found out that she wrote a letter 
to him yesterday evening: she listened to 
your conversation : now she is going to meet 
him.” 

A child who had in the meantime remained 
with the father begged me to make haste: 
the good man was restless. We went in: 
cheerful, nay, strangely beautiful he was, 
sitting up in bed. 

“Children,” said he, “I have spent these 
hours in continual prayer; not one of all 
David’s Psalms of thankfulness and praise has 
been passed over by me ; and to them I add 
from my own mind, with confirmed faith: 
Wherefore hopeth man only when near at 
hand? Then he must a&, and help himself; 
from afar should he hope and trust in God.” 

He grasped Lenardo’ s hand, and then the 
hand of his daughter, and laying them one in 


the other he said, “This must not be an 
earthly, it must be a heavenly bond : as bro- 
ther and sister love, trust, serve and help one 
another, as unselfishly as may God help you 
as he said this he sank back with a heavenly 
smile, and was gone home. The daughter 
threw herself down by the bed, Lenardo close 
by her: their cheeks touched, their tears flowed 
together upon his hand. 

The assistant at this moment runs in, and is 
transfixed at the scene. With a wild look, 
shaking his black locks, the handsome young 
man cries, “ He is dead, at the moment when 
I was about to appeal urgently to his restored 
speech to decide my fate and his daughter’s — 
the being whom next to God I love the most, 
for whom I desired a sound heart, a heart 
that could feel the worth of my affe&ion! 
For me she is lost, she kneels near another! 
Has he given you his blessing? Say only that 
it is so ! ” 

The noble creature had meanwhile risen to 
her feet: Lenardo had got up and recovered 
himself. She said, “I recognize you no 
longer, the gentle, pious, and all at once so 
distradled man: yet do you not know how 
grateful I am to you, what I think of you?” 

“ It is not a question of thanking and think- 
ing,” replied the other, quieted, “it is a mat- 
ter of happiness or unhappiness for all my life. 
This strange man troubles me: as I look at 
him, I do not trust myself to outweigh him: 
to push out former rights, to loosen former 
ties I cannot pretend.” 

“As soon as you can come back to your- 
self,” said my kind one, more beautiful than 
ever, “ when it is possible to talk to you as at 
other times and always, then I will tell you, 
will swear to you by the earthly remains of my 
glorified father, that I have no other relation 
to this gentleman and friend, than you can 
recognize, approve and share, and for which 
you must be glad.” 

Lenardo quailed to the depths of his heart : 
they all three stood for awhile, quite silent 
and thoughtful. The young man w r as the first 
to break the silence: and said, “The moment 
is one of too great significance to be aught 
but decisive. It is not upon the spur of the 
moment that I speak. I have had time to 
think; do you then listen’ Your reason for 
refusing me your hand was my refusal to fol- 
low” you, if from necessity or caprice you were 
to emigrate. Here then I solemnly declare 
before this competent witness that I will place 
no obstacle in the way of your departure, 







rather will I further it, and follow you every- 
where. But in return for this declaration, 
which has not been forced from me, but only 
accelerated by these strange circumstances, I 
this moment ask you for your hand.” 

He stretched forth his own, and stood there 
calm and confident. The two others, over- 
come with surprise, shrank back involuntarily. 

“It is decreed,” said the youth, with a cer- 
tain pious exultation. “It is to happen ; it is 
to the interest of us all: God has willed it! 
But that you may not think that it is hastiness 
and caprice, at least learn that for love of you 
I had renounced mountains and rocks, and 
have even now been arranging everything, in 
the town, in order to live according to your 
wishes. But now I go alone; you will not 
deny me the means to do so. You would still 
have enough left to lose here, as you dread, 
and as you have reason to dread. For I have 
at last convinced myself also that that skilful, 
industrious rascal has betaken himself to the 
upper valley, and is there setting up ma- 
chinery. You will soon see him drawing to 
himself all means of support: perhaps you 
will call back — only too soon — a true friend 
whom you drove away. ’ ’ 

Three people have seldom stood in a more 
painful position towards one another: all at 
the same time in dread of losing one another: 
and at the moment ignorant of how they 
should reciprocally retain each other. 

The youth with passionate determination 
rushed out of the door. The Fair-good-one 
had laid her hand upon her father’s chilled 
breast. “From near at hand one must not 
hope,” she exclaimed, “but from afar: that 
was his last blessing. Let us trust in God: 
each one in himself and in the other, and so 
it will be well !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Our friend read what was put before him 
with great interest, but at the same time he 
must needs confess that at the end of the pre- 
ceding portion he had already suspected, nay, 
supposed, that the good creature had been 
discovered. The description of the rugged 
mountain-country had first inspired him with 
this idea; but he had been especially set upon 
the track by Lenardo’s presentiment on that 
moonlight night, as well as by the repetition 
of the words of his own letter. Friedrich, to 


whom he told all this circumstantially, quite 
agreed with his view. 

But here the duty of communicating, des- 
cribing, setting forth and condensing becomes 
more and more difficult. Who does not feel 
that we are now approaching the end, where 
the fear of lingering over details, with the 
wish to leave nothing incompletely cleared 
up, places us in a dilemma. It is true that 
by the despatch just arrived we have been 
enlightened about a good deal ; however, the 
letters, and the many enclosures, contain 
various things which are not of general in- 
terest. We have accordingly resolved to 
combine what we then knew and found out, 
and that too which came to our knowledge 
later, and with this intent conclude with con- 
fidence the serious task that we have taken in 
hand of a faithful referee. 

Before all else then we have to announce 
that Lothario with Theresa his wife, and 
Natalia, who did not wish to be parted from 
her brother, in company with the abb£, were 
actually already gone to sea. They started 
under favorable auspices, and it is to be hoped 
that a favorable wind fills their sails. The 
only unpleasant sentiment, a real moral grief, 
that they take with them, is that they were not 
able first to pay their visit to Makaria. The 
circuit was too great, the undertaking too im- 
portant. They already had some delay to 
blame themselves for, and must sacrifice even 
a pious duty to necessity. 

We, however, on our part as relator and 
describer, ought not let these beloved persons, 
who in times past won so much of our affec- 
tion, depart to so great a distance, without 
having imparted some more particular infor- 
mation as to their intentions and doings 
hitherto, especially as it is so long since we 
have heard anything explicit about them. 
Nevertheless, we shall omit to do so, because 
their task hitherto has only referred, as a 
preparation, to the great undertaking upon 
which we see them embarking. We live, 
however, in the hope of satisfactorily meeting 
them again at some future day in full method- 
ical activity, making manifest the real worth 
of their several characters. 

Julietta, the sensible good one, whom wc 
may still recollect, had married a man after 
her uncle’s heart, working thoroughly with 
sympathy and energy in his own direction. 
Julietta was latterly a good deal with the 
aunt, where many of those upon whom she 
had exercised a beneficial influence met to- 
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gether, not only such as remain devoted to 
the mainland, but those also who intend to 
go across the sea. Lenardo, on the other 
hand, had already taken leave of Friedrich. 
The communication through messengers be- 
tween them was so much the more aCtive. 

If then those worthy people above-men- 
tioned were absent from the catalogue of the 
guests, still there were to be found amongst 
them many important persons already inti- 
mately known to us. Hilaria came with her 
husband, who now appeared as a captain and 
indubitably rich landowner. She, with her 
great grace and amiability, gained here as 
always an easy pardon for her too great readi- 
ness to change in passing from one source of 
interest to another, of which in the course of | 
this narrative we have found her guilty. The j 
men especially did not tax her severely for it : 
a fault of this kind, if it is one, they do not 
consider objectionable, since each one may 
wish and hope that he too may have a turn. 

Flavio, her husband, vigorous, cheerful and 
amiable enough, seemed to rivet her affeCtion 
completely: she might well have forgiven 
herself for the past; even Makaria found no 
occasion to refer to it. He, the always pas- 
sionate poet, begged on parting to be allowed 
to recite a poem that he had composed in 
honor of her and her surrounding friends 
during the few days of his stay here. He 
had often been seen walking up and down in 
the open air, after a short pause again walking 
forwards with excited gestures, writing at the 
desk, then thinking and writing again. But j 
now he seemed to regard it as finished when 
he made his wish known through Angela. 

The good lady, though unwillingly, gave 
her consent, and at all events it might be 
listened to, although one learned nothing 
more from it than one knew already, felt 
nothing but what one had already felt. Mean- 
while, however, the delivery was easy and 
pleasing, treatment and rhymes partly new, 
though on the whole one might have wished 
it somewhat shorter. At last, he handed it 
over, very beautifully written on wide-bordered 
paper, and they separated with perfeCt mutual 
satisfaction. 

This couple had returned from a notable, 
well-employed tour to the south in order to 
release their father, the major, from the house : 
who with the Irresistible one, who had now 
become his wife, also wished to inhale a little 
of the air of Eden for some measure of re- 
freshment. 


| Thus these two also come in their turn, and 
so with Makaria as everywhere the Wonderful 
one found special favor, which was especially 
shown in this that the lady was received in 
the inner room and alone, which favor was 
afterwards accorded to the major also. He 
proved himself thereupon to be a cultivated 
military man, a good manager of house and 
land, a friend of literature, even worthy of 
praise as a didaCtic poet ; and he experienced 
a good reception from the astronomer and 
other intimates of the house. 

He was especially distinguished also by our 
old friend the worthy uncle, who, living at 
some distance, at this time came over oftener 
than he was otherwise wont to do, though it 
were only for a few hours at a time; but he 
could not be persuaded to stay for a single 
night, though the best accommodation was 
offered to him. 

Yet at such short meetings his presence was 
in the highest degree gratifying, for he was 
then willing as a man of the world and of the 
court to appear in an indulgent and inter- 
mediary charader, in which accordingly a 
trace of aristocratic pedantry was not found 
unpleasant. Moreover, his good -humor now 
proceeded from his heart ; he was happy, as 
we all feel when we have to deal with matters 
of importance with sensible rational people. 
The comprehensive business was in full course; 
it went on continuously with carefully fostered 
collaboration. 

To this he gave only his principal moments, 
i He is a landowner, by inheritance from his 
ancestors, beyond the seas. What that im- 
plies, he who understands the position of 
affairs there may explain more in detail to his 
friends, for it will of necessity take us too far 
now. These important possessions had hitherto 
been let on lease, and under various drawbacks 
brought in little. The association with which 
we are sufficiently acquainted is now authomed 
to take possession there, in the midst of the 
most perfeCt civil institutions, from which ab 
an influential link of the State it can look for 
advantage to itself, and spread itself still fur- 
ther in the uncultivated waste. Here then 
will Friedrich with Lenardo come especially 
to the front to show how one can in point of 
faCt begin from the beginning and strike out 
a natural path. 

Hardly had those we have named departed, 
satisfied in the highest degree with their stay, 
when there were announced some guests ot a 
very different sort, and yet welcome ones too. 
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We should scarcely have expected to see 
Philina and Lydia make their appearance in a 
place of such sanCtity, and yet they arrived. 
Mon tan, who was still lingering in the moun- 
tains, was presently to fetch them, and take 
them by the nearest road to the lake. Both 
were very well received by the housekeepers, 
stewardesses, and other women who had situa- 
tions or dwelt in the house. Philina brought 
with her a pair of most lovable children, and 
while simply and very attractively dressed she 
distinguished herself by an extraordinary 
habit. From her flower-embroidered belt she 
carried, hanging from a long silver chain, a 
moderately large pair of English scissors, with 
which she would often snip and snap in the 
air, just as if she wanted to give emphasis to 
her conversation, and by doing this she aroused 
the merriment of all present, whereupon also 
the question soon followed whether it could 
be that, in so large a family, there was no 
cloth to cut. And then it was discovered 
very fortunately for such energy, that a couple 
of brides were to be fitted out. Hereupon 
she looks at the costume of the country, and 
bids the girls walk up and down before her, 
whilst she cuts away ; in doing which she pro- 
ceeded with spirit and taste, and, without in 
any way detracting from the character of such 
a costume, she managed to soften down its 
peculiar stiff barbarousness with so soft a grace 
that the two thus clothed pleased themselves 
and others better, and overcame their anxiety 
lest they might have deviated from what was 
traditional. 

Now came Lydia, who was skilful in sewing 
readily, neatly and swiftly, to their complete 
assistance, and one might venture to hope to 
see the brides, with the aid of the rest of the 
womankind, dressed out more quietly than 
one would have thought, and in the meantime 
these girls dared not go far away. Philina 
busied herself with them down to the minu- 
test details, and treated them as if they were 
dolls or stage -dummies. Heaps of ribands 
and other festive array usual in the neighbor- 
hood were fittingly distributed, and at last the 
result was attained that these buxom bodies 
and neat figures, generally decked out with 
barbarous formality, now became somewhat 
conspicuous, but in such a way that all vul- 
garity seemed in every point toned down into 
a sort of gracefulness. 

But over-busy people, in circumstances re- 
stricted by uniform rules, become wearisome. 
Philina with her voracious scissors had got 


into the rooms where the stores for the cloth- 
ing of the large household lay at hand in 
materials of various kinds. There she ex- 
perienced, in the prospeCt of cutting it all 
up, the greatest delight: it was necessary 
actually to take her out, and lock the door 
fast ; for she knew neither bounds nor measure. 
Angela, on this account, really would not be 
treated as a bride; for she dreaded such a 
slasher; in general the relations between the 
two were by no means happily brought out. 
This however, can only be enlarged on later. 

Mon tan put off coming longer than had 
been anticipated, and Philina insisted on being 
presented to Makana. This was done, for 
then they hoped that they would get rid of 
her all the sooner, and it was a sufficiently 
remarkable sight to see the two sinners at the 
feet of the Saint. They lay at her knees on 
either side, Philina between her two children, 
whom she urged down with demonstrative 
gracefulness. With her wonted geniality she 
said — “1 love my husband, my children. I 
gladly work for them, for others too : forgive 
the rest.” Makaria saluted and blessed her; 
she withdrew with a becoming bow. 

Lydia lay to the left side of the sainth 
woman with her face on her breast, weeping 
bitterly and unable to utter a word. Makaria, 
interpreting her tears, tapped her on the 
shoulder as if she would soothe her. Then* 
with pious intent she fervently and repeatedly 
kissed her head between the parted tresses, as 
it lay in front of her. Lydia raised herself, 
first to her knees, then to her feet, and re- 
garded her benefactress with pure joy. 

“What has happened to me!” she said; 
“how do I feel! The heavy painful burden, 
which deprived me, if not of all conscious- 
ness, at least of all reflection, is suddenly 
lifted from off my head : 1 can now look up- 
wards freely, direCt my thoughts on high, 
and,” she added after drawing her breath 
deeply, “I believe my heart will follow.” 

At this moment the door opened, and as 
frequently one too long awaited will suddenly 
and unexpectedly appear, Mon tan came m. 
Lydia stepped gleefully up to him, embraced 
him joyfully, and as she led him to Makana, 
she exclaimed, “He shall know how he is in- 
debted to this divine one, and gratefully kneel 
down with me. ’ 1 

Montan, surprised, and contrary to his usual 
custom somewhat embarrassed, said with a 
graceful bow towards the worthy lady, “It 
seems to be a great deal ; for I become your 
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debtor. It is the first time that you have I really to be relied on to such a degree that we 
come frankly and lovingly to me, the first ! may continue to build upon it safely in the 
time that you have pressed me to your heart, j future; or whether traditionary knowledge 
although I have long deserved it.” j has become only stationary, and hence oc- 

We must now confidentially disclose that ' casions inertia rather than progress There u 
Mon tan had loved Lydia from her early i one characteristic that furthers this inquiry— 
youth, that the more engaging Lothario had ; whether, namely, the received results are 
enticed her from him, but that he had re- j being, and have been, and remain influential 
mained faithful to her and to his friend, and j in and promotive of aCtive endeavor, 
at last, probably to the no small surprise i The testing of the new stands in the op- 
of our earlier readers, had gained her for his | posite case — when one has to ask whether 
wife. | what is received is real profit or only faslnon- 

All these three, who would not have been ] able conformity. For an opinion emanating 
able to feel quite at ease in European society, ; from energetic men spreads like contagion 
scarcely placed limits to the expression of ! throughout the crowd, and then it is said to 
their joy when the expected settlement abroad j be prevalent — an assumption that to the true 
was spoken of. Philina’s scissors were already j inquirer expresses no idea. Church and State 
snipping; for she was thinking of securing j may at any rate have reasons to declare them- 
the monopoly of providing this new colony ! selves dominant ; for they have to do with the 
with articles of apparel. Philina described \ recalcitrant multitude, and if only order is 
very prettily the large store of cloth and | kept, it is ail the same by what means ; but in 
linen, and snipped in the air, “already be- the sciences absolute freedom is necessary; 
holding, ” she said, “the harvest for scythe for then one is working not for to-day and to- 
and sickle before her.” morrow, but for an endlessly progressive suc- 

Lydia, on the other hand, only now by that cession of years, 
happy blessing awakened again to sympathetic j But, moreover, if in science the false gets 
love, saw already in spirit her scholars in- j the upper hand, yet there will always remain 
creasing a hundredfold, and a whole popu- i a minority for the true ; and if it should con- 
lation of housewives led on and stirred up to I tradi into one single spirit it would not mat- 
exadtitude and elegance. The earnest Montan , ter: he will work his way in silence, in secret, 
too has all the mineral wealth of those regions j and a time will come when people will inquire 
m lead, copper, iron and coal before his eyes, ] about him and his convictions, or when with 


to such an extent that he is often ready to de- the general diffusion of enlightenment they 
clare all his knowledge and ability as mere will venture to present themselves again, 
painful groping experiment towards the rich But a subjedl less general, though incom- 
remunerative harvest that he there should first prehensible and extraordinary, that came 
boldly gather in. under discussion, was Montan's casual dis- 

That Montan would soon be on good terms closure that in his mountain and mining 
with our astronomer was to be foreseen. The investigations he was assisted by a being who 
discussions which they carried on in Makaria’s displayed the most wonderful qualities, and a 
presence were attractive in the highest degree, quite peculiar relation to everything that one 
However, we find but little of them to write might call stone, mineral — even in general, 
down, Angela having been for some time less an element. This being felt not only a great 
attentive in listening and more careless in effeCt from waters flowing underground, from 
writing them out. Much of it too might metalliferous layers and veins, as well as coal 
seem to her too general, and not sufficiently measures, and aught else of the sort that lay 


comprehensible for a young lady. We there- 
fore insert in passing only a few of the utter- 
ances of those days which have come to us — 
in no case in her handwriting. 

In the study of the sciences, particularly 
those that deal with nature, it is as necessary 
as it is difficult to inquire whether that which 
has been handed down to us from the past, 
and regarded as valid by our ancestors, is 


together in masses, but, what was more won- 
derful, it felt different and again different as 
soon as it merely changed its soil. The dif- 
ferent sorts of mountains exercised a special 
influence upon it, about which since he had 
managed to produce a language which was 
strange enough, but at the same time sufficient, 
he was able to arrive at a clear understanding 
with it and test it in details, when it stood the 
test in a remarkable way, being able as it was 
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to distinguish chemical as well as physical 
elements by the feeling, nay, even distinguish- 
ing by look alone the heavier from the lighter 
substances. This being, about whose sex he 
would not disclose himself more plainly, he 
has sent forward with the departing friends, 
and he hoped a good deal from it in further- 
ance of his aims in the unexplored districts. 

This confidence on the part of Montan 
opened the stern heart of the astronomer, 
who accordingly, with Makaria's consent, 
revealed to him in return her relation to the 
planetary system. By the aid of later com- 
munications by the astronomer we are in a 
position to impart, if not adequately, at any 
rate the chief point of their conversations on 
such important subjects. 

Let us, in the meanwhile, admire the simi- 
larity of the cases here occurring, together 
with the greatest diversity. One friend, in 
order not to become a Timon, had plunged 
himself into the deepest caverns of the earth ; 
and even there he was aware that in human 
nature there is something analogous to what is 
most rigid and uncouth. To the other, on 
the contrary, Makaria's spirit gave an instance 
of the fa<5t that as in the former case, tarrying, 
so in this case distant removal, is the attribute 
of gifted natures; and that it is necessary 
neither to penetrate to the centre of the earth, 
nor to remove beyond the limits of our solar 
system, but that they are already sufficiently 
occupied, and in particular made attentive to 
adtion and summoned to it. Upon and in 
the soil is found matter for the highest earthly 
requirements, a world full of material, handed 
over to the manipulation of man's highest 
faculties; but upon that spiritual road sym- 
pathy, love and orderly free activity are 
always found. To reconcile these two worlds 
with one another, to make manifest their 
double-sided peculiarities in the passing phe- 
nomenon of life, is the highest form to which 
man can develop himself. 

Hereupon the two friends made a contrail, 
and undertook in any case not to conceal 
their experiences; for he who could smile 
at them as tales well suited for a romance, 
might still continue to regard them as a symbol 
of all that was most worthy to be desired. 

The departure of Montan and his ladies 
soon followed, and if he and Lydia had been 
very welcome, yet the too-restless Philina was 
tiresome to a number of young ladies accus- 
tomed to repose and order, but particularly to 
the noble-minded Angela ; moreover, several ; 


other circumstances combined to increase the 
discomfort. 

We have already had occasion to remark 
that Angela did not fulfil as before the duty 
of attending and taking notes, but seemed 
to be otherwise occupied. To explain this 
anomaly in a person so given to order, and 
moving in the most refined of circles, we are 
compelled, late as it is, to introduce a new 
a6lor in this comprehensive drama. 

Our old and tried merchant -friend Werner 
was compelled, with the growth, nay, with 
the so-to-say unlimited increase of his busi- 
ness, to look around for other assistants, whom, 
not without special previous testing, he at- 
tached more nearly to himself. Such a one 
he now sends to Makaria, to treat about the 
payment of important sums of money which 
this lady out of her large means determined 
and promised to devote to the new under- 
taking, with especial reference to her favorite 
Lenardo. The above-mentioned young man, 
now Werner's assistant and partner, a lively 
natural youth, and a perfedl phenomenon, 
recommends himself by a singular talent, an 
unlimited readiness at calculation in every 
case, and especially with the undertakers as 
they are now working together, when they 
must needs occupy themselves closely with 
calculations in the manifold senses of a busi- 
ness reckoning and ascertain their balance. 

Even in daily society where, in discussion 
about matters of the world, the conversation 
is of numbers, sums, and balances, such a 
man must be in the highest degree w elcome as 
a colleague. Moreover, he played the piano 
very gracefully — in which calculation, united 
and combined with an amiable natural dispo- 
sition, is extremely helpful. The tones flow 
lightly and harmoniously together, but he 
often hints that he would also be at home in 
deeper regions; and thus he becomes most 
highly attra<5iive whilst he says little, and 
scarcely a symptom of feelings transpires 
through his conversation. In any case he is 
younger than his years; something childlike 
might almost be attributed to him. And 
whatever else may be said of him, he has 
gained Angela’s favor, and she his, to Maka- 
ria's great content, for she had long washed to 
see the noble girl married. 

The latter, however, always thoughtful, and 
feeling how difficult it Tvould be to fill her 
place, had already declined an offer of love 
from some one or other, and perhaps even 
done violence to a secret affe&ion ; but since 
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a successor had been contemplated, nay, to j kindness of such sort deserved a woman’s 
some extent already appointed, she seems to j whole soul, all her faculties; but that she 
have been taken unawares by a favorable could not offer. The recollection of her 
impression, and to have resigned herself even lover, her husband, and the reciprocal union 
passionately to it. ... of was still so vivid within her, still 

But we now reach the point of disclosing occupied her whole being so completely, that 
the most important thing, since all that has so no space for love and passion was conceivable, 
long been our theme has little by little been and that only the purest good-will, and on 
shaped, resolved, and put into form again, this occasion the most perfed gratitude, re- 
Accordingly, it has been determined for the mained for her. With this they remained 
future that the Fair-good-one, otherwise called content, and as Lenardo had had no hand in 
the Nut-brown Maid, shall attach herself to the incident, it was not even necessary to give 
Makar ia. The plan, submitted in a general any explanation or answer about it. 
sense to Lenardo, and also approved by him, A few general considerations will, it maybe 
is quite near to its execution : all the parties hoped, be m place here. The relation of all 
to it are agreed: the Fair-good-one * hands the foregoing personages to Makaria was con- 
over all her property to her fadotum. He fidential and reverent. They all felt the 
marries the second daughter in the industrious presence of a higher being, and yet in this 
family, and becomes the loomfitter’s brother- j presence every one retained the freedom of 
in-law. By this means the complete establish- j appearing quite in his own nature. Every one 
ment of a fadory with the aid of local and ! shows himself as he is, more than ever before 
co-operative effort becomes possible, and the | parents and friends, with a certain confidence; 
inhabitants of the labor-lovmg valley are j for he has been enticed and prompted to 
busied in another and more lively fashion, bring to light only the good, the best that is 
Thus the amiable woman is made free; she in him; hence arose an almost general satis- 
comes to Makaria in Angela’s place, who is fadion. 

already betrothed to the young man above But we cannot refrain from saying that, 
mentioned. Thus, for the moment, all is set throughout these in some measure distrading 
straight; what cannot be decided remains m circumstances, Makaria remained occupied 
suspense. with Lenardo’s position. She expressed her- 

But now the Fair-good-one desires that self on the subjed to her intimates, to Angela 
Wilhelm shall fetch her away; certain circum- and the astronomer. She believed that she 
stances have still to be adjusted ; and she sets j plainly saw Lenardo’s mind before her. For 
a great value simply on this, that that which i the moment he is satisfied : the objed of his 
he in point of fad began, he shall complete, j solicitude is in the highest degree fortunate ; 
He first found her out, and a wonderful des- ; Makaria had provided for the future in any 
tiny set Lenardo upon his track ; and now he | circumstances. He had now to enter boldly 
— so she wishes — must lighten her departure, ; upon and begin the great business, and leave 
and so experience the pleasure, the satisfadion , the rest to the future and to fate. And here 
of having himself gathered up and knotted ! it might be supposed that he was chiefly forti- 
the ravelled threads of fate. J fied in this undertaking by the thought of 

But now, in order to bring the spiritual, the i summoning her over, if not even fetching 
moral, to a sort of completion, we must also j her himself, as soon as ever he had established 
reveal something more secret — in fad what j his footing. 

follows; Lenardo had never made the slightest | Some general remarks cannot be withheld 
utterance about a closer connedion with the ! here. The strange case which here arose — 
Fair-good-one ; but in the course of the nego- ) passion developed from conscientiousness — 
tiations, during the many messages to and fro, > was more closely observed. At the same time 
some inquiry had in a delicate way been made : other instances of the wonderful transforma- 
of her, as to how she would regard such a tion of impressions once received, the mys- 
connedion, and what, at any rate, if it should ! terious development of innate inclination and 
come to words, she would be inclined to do. 1 longing, were recalled : that in such cases 
From her reply could be gathered thus much, j there was little to be done was regretted, but 
that she did not feel herself worthy to respond j it would be found in the highest degree ad- 
to such affedion as that of her noble-minded visable to keep as dear as possible, and not 
friend by the bestowal of her divided self; j yield unconditionally to this or that connedion. 
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But, this point reached, we cannot resist 
the temptation to communicate from our 
archives a paper which concerns Makaria 
and the special property which was bestowed 
on her mind. Unfortunately this memoran- 
dum was written from memory only some time 
after it was communicated, and is not, as 
would be desirable in so remarkable a case, to 
be looked upon as authentic. Be that as it 
may, however, so much is imparted here as 
will arouse reflection and recommend atten- 
tion as to whether something similar or ap- 
proximate has not been, somewhere or other, 
noted and recorded. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Makaria is found to be in a relation to our 
solar system which one may hardly venture to 
express. In the spirit, the soul, the imagin- 
ation, she cherishes it ; she not only contem- 
plates it, but forms as it were a part of it. 
She sees herself drawn onward in those 
heavenly orbits, but in a manner quite pe- 
culiar; she has revolved round the sun since 
her childhood, and in faCt, as is now dis- 
cerned, in a spiral continually receding from 
the central point and circling towards the 
outer regions. 

If it may be assumed that beings in so far 
as they are corporeal tend towards the centre, 
in so far as they are spiritual towards the cir- 
cumference, then our friend belongs to the 
most spiritual; she seems born only to disen- 
gage herself from the earthly, to penetrate 
to the nearest and most distant spaces of 
existence. This peculiar quality, glorious as 
it is, was laid on her, from her earliest years, 
as a weighty responsibility. From childhood 
she remembers her innermost self, as penetrated 
by luminous beings, irradiated by a light 
with which the brightest sunshine has nothing 
in common. She often saw two suns, an in- 
ward one, and one without in the heavens; 
two moons, of which the external one retained 
its size in all its phases, whilst the inner one 
diminished ever more and more. 

This gift drew her sympathy away from 
common things; but her excellent parents 
availed themselves of all means of culture for 
her. All capabilities were aCtive in her, all 
modes of activities effective ; so that she was 
able to satisfy all external relations; and 


whilst her heart, her mind was entirely filled 
with super-mundane vision, her aCiions and 
conduCt still remained ever conformable to 
the noblest morality. As she grew up, help- 
ful everywhere, unremitting in great and small 
services, she moved like an angel of God upon 
earth, whilst her spiritual whole moved it is 
true around the natural sun, but with respeCt 
to the supernatural one in ever-widening 
circles. 

The excessive plenitude of this condition 
was in some degree relieved by the faCt that 
there also seemed to be an alternation of day 
and night in her; for when the inner light 
was diminished she strove to fulfil her outer 
duties most faithfully, and on a fresh reful- 
gence within resigned herself to the most 
blissful repose. Nay, she has remarked that a 
sort of clouds have from time to time hovered 
round her, and shared for a period the aspeCt 
of her heavenly companions — an epoch which 
she has always contrived to employ for the 
benefit or pleasure of her friends. 

As long as she kept her visions secret, it 
was no small matter to support them. What 
she revealed of them was not acknowledged 
or was misinterpreted: she therefore allowed 
it to pass to the outer world as a malady: and 
it is still always so spoken of in the family. 
But at last good fortune brought to her the 
man w r hom you see with us, equally estimable 
as physician, mathematician and astronomer, 
a thoroughly noble man who yet at first really 
found his way to her from curiosity. But as 
she gained confidence in him to gradually 
describe her condition to him, when she had 
joined the present with the past, and intro- 
duced a continuity into the circumstances, he 
was so possessed by the phenomenon that he 
could no longer separate from her, but every 
day tried to penetrate more deeply into the 
secret. 

At first, as he not indistinctly hinted, he 
held it to be an illusion: for she did not deny 
that from earliest youth she had diligently 
occupied herself with the science of stars and 
sky, that she had become well-informed in 
that respeCt, and never lost an opportunity of 
making, by the aid of instruments and books, 
the structure of the universe clearer to her 
senses. He was therefore not to be dissuaded 
but that it was acquired ; the effeCt of a highly 
disciplined imagination, the influence of 
memory, was to be suspeCted, with the co- 
operation of discriminating power, but es- 
pecially of a hidden method of calculation. 
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He is a mathematician and therefore ob- | Montan had given out with the greatest 
stinate; a clear mind and therefore incredu- j appearance of truth that that extraordinary 
lous: he remained long on his guard, noticing I person who was able to indicate so well by 
accurately, however, what she alleged ; tried feeling the differences of the material of the 
to anticipate the result of several years, at* earth, had already gone abroad with the first 
tended particularly to the most recent utter- of the emigrants ; a statement, however, which 
ances coinciding with the opposition of the to the thoughtful must have seemed altogether 
heavenly luminaries, and at last exclaimed, unlikely. For how could Montan and others 
“ Now, why should not God and Nature ere- of his sort have let so handy a dmnmg-rod 
ate and arrange a living armillary sphere, a go from his side? Moreover, soon after his 
spiritual clockwork, such that it should be departure, by the aid of gossip and special 
able to follow, as our clocks do day by day tales of the under house-servants on the sub- 
and hour by hour, the course of the stars of je6l, a general suspicion arose. For Philina 
its own accord and in its own way.” j and Lydia had brought with them a third 

But here we do not venture to go further ; person under the pretence that she was a ser- 
for the incredible loses its value if we seek to vant, for which however she did not seem to 
inspect it in closer detail. Yet thus much we be in the least adapted : and besides she was 
do say: what served as the basis of the ealeu- never wanted when the ladies dressed or un- 
lations to be applied was as follows — dressed. Her simple costume clothed the 

To her, the seeress, our sun seemed in her compact, well-knit body very neatly, but like 
vision much smaller than she saw it by day: the whole of her person gave an indication 
moreover an unusual position of this higher of rusticity. Her behavior without being 
luminary in the zodiac gave occasion to some rough showed none of the culture of society, 
deductions. of which ladies’ -maids generally offer a can- 

On the other hand doubt and bewilderment cature. Moreover she soon found her place 
arose, because the observer indicated one star amongst the servants ; she associated herself 
or another as likewise appearing in the zodiac, with the garden and field-servants, laid hold 
but of which nothing could be perceived in j of the spade and worked like two or three, 
the sky. It might be the small planets at j If she got hold of the rake, it flew in the 
that time still undiscovered: for from other ! nimblest way over the upturned earth, and 
utterances it could be gathered that, having ! the widest space resembled a well-levelled 
long ago crossed the orbit of Mars she was j flower-bed. In other respedls she kept her- 
nearing that of Jupiter. She had manifestly j self quiet and very soon won universal good- 
for a long time been contemplating with as- j will. They would talk to each other about 
tonishment, it would be hard to say at what ; her, and say that she had often been seen to 
distance, this planet in its tremendous glory, , lay down her implement and run across the 
and had beheld the motion of its moons about * fields over stock and stone to a hidden spring 
it, but had afterwards seen him in the strangest 1 where she could quench her thirst. This 
guise as a waning moon, and in fact reversed, ! practice she had repeated daily, contriving, 
as the waxing moon appears to us. From this i from any point at which she happened to be 
it was concluded that she saw him from the j standing, always to find out some pure run- 
side, and was actually on the point of crossing i ning water or other, whenever she had need of it. 
his orbit, and striving towards Saturn in the And thus a witness to Mon tan’s statement 
illimitable space. Thither no imagination had remained behind. He, probably in order 
follows her: but we hope that such an entele - to avoid troublesome trials and inadequate 
cheic0 will not altogether abandon our solar testings, determined to conceal the presence 
system, but on reaching its boundaries will of so remarkable a person from his noble 
long to return to influence again the life and hosts, who would otherwise have well deserved 
well-being of the earth for the benefit of our such confidence. We, however, have wished 
descendants. to communicate, even incompletely as it lies 

Whilst we herewith conclude, in the hope before us, what has come to our knowledge, 
of pardon, this ethereal poem, let us turn with the friendly intention of directing the 
back to that terrestrial fable of which we have observation of men of research to similar cases, 
given a passing indication above. which present themselves, by some sort of 

indication, perhaps more often than one would 

* An Aristotelian term meaning effective power. — Ed. think. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The steward of the castle which but a short 
time since we saw enlivened by our travellers, 
adlive and dexterous by nature, always keep- 
ing before his eyes his employers 7 interest and 
his own, was now sitting contentedly making 
up accounts and reports, in which he was at 
pains to bring out and to display separately 
with some complacency the great advantages 
that had accrued to his distridl during the 
presence of these guests. But this, according 
to his own persuasion, was only the least : he 
had remarked what great results emanate from 
adtive, able, liberal-minded, and bold men. 
Some had taken their leave, to settle beyond 
the seas ; others to gain their livelihood upon 
the mainland; he was now aware of yet a 
third secret relation, which he at once resolved 
to turn to account. 

At their departure it became evident (as 
could have been foreseen and known) that 
many of the stalwart young men had become 
more or less friendly with the pretty girls of 
the village and the neighborhood — only a few 
showed courage enough, when Odoard went 
away with his followers, to declare definitely 
that they would remain. Of Lenardo’s emi- 
grants not one stayed, but of these latter 
several declared that in a short time they 
would return and settle down, if they could 
be provided in some measure with a sufficient 
subsistence, and security for the future. 

The steward, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with every individual and the do- 
mestic circumstances of the little population 
that was subject to him, laughed quietly like 
a true egoist, at the circumstance that such 
great preparations and expenses should be in- 
curred for the purpose of showing themselves 
free and adtive beyond seas and inland, and 
yet should thereby bring him, who had sat 
quite still on his acres, just the greatest advan- 
tages to house and home, and give him an 
opportunity of keeping back and collecting 
round himself some of the best. His thoughts, 
enlarged by present circumstances, found 
nothing more natural than that liberality well 
applied would have worthy and profitable con- 
sequences. He immediately formed the reso- 
lution of undertaking something like it in his 
own little district. Fortunately some well-to- 
do inhabitants were now as it were compelled to 
resign their daughters legally to the too pre- 
mature husbands. The steward made such a 
social mishap comprehensible to them as a 


fortunate occurrence : and since it was really 
fortunate that this lot had fallen upon the 
artisans who would with this intent be most 
useful, it was not difficult to make a beginning 
with a furniture-fadtory, which needs no wide 
space or great surroundings, but only require^ 
dexterity and sufficient material. The last 
the steward promised: wives, space and cus- 
tom the inhabitants provided, and the immi- 
grants brought dexterity with them. 

All this the clever man of business had 
already well thought over in private during 
the stay and in the turmoil of the crowd: 
and therefore, as soon as there was quiet 
around him, he could immediately proceed to 
work. 

Peace, in truth a sort of death-like peace, 
had fallen on the village streets, on the castle 
courtyard, after the rush of this flood, when a 
horseman galloping in upon our calculating 
and scheming man of business, called out to 
him and roused him from his peaceful frame 
of mind. It is true that the horses’ hoofs did 
not clatter, for it was not shod, but the rider, 
who sprang from the saddle-cloth (he rode 
without saddle and stirrups, and controlled the 
horse only by a halter) called loudly and im- 
patiently for the inmates, the guests, and uas 
passionately astonished at finding everything 
so still and dead. 

The steward’s servant knew not what to 
make of this stranger. When a discussion 
arose the steward himself came forth, and he 
too was able to say nothing more than that 
they had all gone away. 

“ Whither? 7 7 w T as the question of the viva- 
cious young stranger. With composure, the 
steward indicated the road of Lenardo and 
Odoard, and of a third problematical person 
whom they had partly called Wilhelm, partly 
Meister. He had embarked upon the river at 
a few miles distance: he was going down, 
first to visit his son, and then to follow out 
further some important business. 

The youth already had vaulted again upon 
the horse, and received information as to the 
nearest road to the river, when he galloped 
out of the gateway again and sped away so 
quickly that the steward, who was looking out 
of his window overhead, scarcely detected b\ 
a flying cloud of dust that the mad rider had 
taken the right track. 

The last cloud of dust had just disappeared 
in the distance, and our steward was about to 
sit down again to his business, when a mes- 
senger on foot came rushing in at the same 
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gate and asked likewise for the party, to ; 
whom he had been sent off m haste to deliver 
something of importance. He had for them 
a rather large packet, but in addition to this 
also a single letter addressed to Wilhelm, 
called Meister, which had been specially com- 
mended to the care of the messenger by a 
young lady; and the speedy delivery of which 


them all together or to obtain some further 
information. 

But the letter itself, which also we have 
found ^ amongst the many papers intrusted to 
us, being of the greatest importance, we must 
not withhold. It was from Hersilia, a young 
lady as wonderful as she was amiable, who ap- 
pears only seldom in our communications, 



had been most stringently urged. Unfor- 
tunately he too could receive no other answer 
than that he found the nest empty, and must 
therefore proceed on his way with all speed to 
such place where he might hope to light upon 


but who at every appearance must certainly 
have attracted irresistibly every one of intel- 
lect and refinement. The fate, too, that be- 
falls her, is perhaps the most extraordinary 
that can befall a tender spirit. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Hersilia to Wilhelm. 

I was sitting thinking, and couid not say 
what I was thinking about. A thoughtful un- 
thinking, however, often comes over me; it 
is a sort of conscious indifference. A horse 
gallops into the courtyard, and rouses me 
from my repose: the door flies open, and 
Felix enters in all the splendor of youth, like 
a little idol. He hastens up to me, and is 
about to embrace me. I sign him back. He 
seems indifferent, remains at some distance, 
and with undisturbed cheerfulness begins to 
praise the horse that brought him here, and 
to tell me circumstantially and confidentially 
about his habits and his pleasures. The recol- 
le#ion of former stories brings us upon the 
ornamental casket; he knows that I have it, 
and wishes to see it: I acquiesce, it was im- 
possible to refuse. He looks at it, tells cir- 
cumstantially how he discovered it. I get 
confused, and betray the fa# that I have the 
key. Now his curiosity rises to the highest 
pitch; that too he wishes to see, only at a 
distance. One could never see anyone beg 
more urgently and lovingly: he begs and 
prays, kneels and begs with such fiery, winning 
eyes, such sweet insinuating words, that I 
was again over-persuaded. I held up the 
wondrous secret at a distance, but he quickly 
caught hold of my hand and snatched it away, 
springing playfully aside, round a table. 

“I have nothing to do with the casket, or 
the key/* he exclaimed. “It was your heart 
I wished to open, that it should disclose itself 
to me, come to me, press itself to me, give 
me leave to press it to my breast.* * 

He was infinitely beautiful and lovable, and 
as I was about to run after him, he kept push- 
ing the casket before him on the table: the 
key was already in the lock : he threatened to 
turn it, and turned it really; the key broke 
off, the outer end fell upon the table. 

I was more distra#ed than can be imagined. 
He takes advantage of my inattention, leaves 
the casket lying, rushes at me and seizes me in 
his arms. I struggled in vain ; his eyes ap- 
proached mine; and it is something lovely to 
see one’s own form in a loving eye. I saw it 
for the first time, as he pressed his lips passion- 
ately on mine. I must confess it, I gave him 
his kisses back; it is so lovely to make a per- 
son happy. I tore myself away ; the gulf that 
separates us appeared only too plainly to me. 
Instead of colle#ing myself, I overshot the 


mark; I pushed him angrily away; my con- 
fusion gave me courage and wit ; I threatened, 
scolded, ordered him never to appear before 
me again; he believed in the genuineness of 
my expressions. 

“Very well,” said he, “then I will ride out 
into the world until I perish.” 

He threw himself on his horse and galloped 
away. Still half-dreaming I go to take charge 
of the casket : the half of the key lay broken 
off. I found myself in double, triple em- 
barrassment. 

O men, O mankind, will you never plant out 
reason ? Had we not enough of the father, who 
was the cause of so much mischief; did we 
need the son also, to confuse us irretrievably? 

These impressions were lying by me a long 
time; now a strange circumstance intervenes 
which I must mention: it clears up and 
obliterates the foregoing. 

An old goldsmith and jeweller, esteemed 
by my uncle, comes in and exhibits some 
strange antique treasures. I am instigated to 
bring out the casket ; he looks at the broken 
key and points out what had hitherto been 
overlooked, that the fracture was not rough, 
but smooth. By contact the two ends adhere 
to one another. He pulls out the key entire ; 
they are magnetically united, hold firmly to 
each other, but lock only for one who is 
initiated. The man goes a short distance off; 
the casket flies open, but he shuts it down 
again at once: such secrets, he opines, it is 
not good to meddle with. 

My inexplicable condition, thank Heaven, 
you certainly do not realize ; for how should 
one appreciate the embarrassment, whilst out- 
side the embarrassment. The important cas- 
ket stands before me ; the key which turns not 
I hold in my hand : the former I would wil- 
lingly leave unopened, if only the latter would 
unlock for me the future at hand. 

Do not trouble yourself about me for 
awhile: but I pressingly beg, implore, ur- 
gently enjoin, inquire after Felix! I have 
sent round about in vain, to find out the 
traces of his path. I know not whether I 
should bless or d read the day which will bring 
us together again. 

At last, at last, the messenger demands his 
dismissal ; he has been kept here long enough . 
he is to overtake the wanderers with important 
despatches. In their company he will doubt- 
less find you too, or they will dire# him aright. 
I, in the meantime, shall not be pacified. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Now was the bark gliding down the river, 
shone on by the hot noonday sun; gentle 
breezes cooled the heated ether; soft banks \ 
on both sides afforded a very simple yet ! 
pleasing prospect. The corn -land was not 
fkr from the stream, and a rich soil lay so 
close to it that the rushing water, at any part 
where it was precipitated against it, had dealt 
forcibly with the loose earth, and carrying it 


sailors rowed, swift as an arrow, to the surging 
pool, and in a moment had grasped the 
beautiful prize. To all appearance lifeless, 
the beautiful youth lay in the boat, and after 
I a short consultation the expert men rowed to 
! a pebbly osier-ground that had formed itself 
in mid-stream. To land, to lift the body on 
to the bank, to strip and dry it, was the work 
of a moment, but as yet no sign of life was 
to be seen; the fair flower lay prostrate in 
their arms 1 



off, had formed rugged precipices of consider- 
able height. 

Right above, on the most broken edge of 
such a precipice, where in other circumstances 
the towing-path would have run, our friend 
saw a young man, well built, of powerful 
form, approaching at a trot. But scarcely 
was he about to take a sharper look at him 
than the overhanging turf broke loose and 
the unlucky one is precipitately hurled, horse 
above, rider beneath, into the water. It was 
no time to think how and wherefore: the 


Wilhelm got hold of the lancet at once to 
open the vein of the arm : the blood gushed 
out copiously, and mingling with the wind- 
ing, glancing waves, it followed the rippling 
stream. Life returned. The loving surgeon 
had scarcely time to fix the bandages, when 
the youth had already boldly raised himself 
upon his feet, and looking keenly at Wilhelm, 
cried, “If I am to live let it be with thee!” 

With these words he fell on the neck of his 
recognizing and recognized preserver, and 
wept bitterly. So they stood in close era- 
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brace, like Castor and Pollux: brothers meet- 
ing at the turning-point between Orkus and 
Day. 

They begged him to quiet himself. The 
sturdy men had already prepared a comfort- 
able couch, half in the sun, half in shade, 
amongst light bushes and twigs: here he was 
now lying, stretched upon his father’s cloak, 
the comeliest among youths: brown locks, 
quickly dried, already curled again ; he smiled 
quietly and fell asleep. Our friend as he 
covered him over looked down at him with 
pleasure. 

“Art thou then ever reproduced, glorious 


image of God!” he exclaimed, “and art 
forthwith disfigured again, injured from within 
dr from without.” 

The cloak fell over him : a tempered sun- 
glow gently and deeply warmed his limbs 
throughout: his cheeks reddened healthily, 
he seemed already completely restored. 

The adlive men, rejoicing in a good adtion 
well sped, and anticipating the liberal recom- 
pense that was to be expe&ed, had already as 
good as dried the youth’s clothing on the hot 
shingle, so that as soon as he awoke they might 
reinstate him in the most becoming condition 
for society. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Edward — so we shall call a wealthy noble- 
man in the prime of life — had been spending 
several hours of a fine April morning in his 
nursery-garden, budding the stems of some 
young trees with cuttings which had been 
recently sent to him. He had finished what 
he was about, and having laid his tools to- 
gether in their box, was complacently sur- 
veying his work, when the gardener came ! 
up and complimented his master on his in- 
dustry. 

“Have you seen my wife anywhere ?” in- 
quired Edward, as he moved to go away. 

“My lady is alone yonder in the new 
grounds,” said the man; “the summer-house , 
which she has been making on the rock over : 
against the castle is finished to-day, and really 
it is beautiful. It cannot fail to please your 
grace. The view from it is perfedt the 
village at your feet; a little to your right the 
church, with its tower, which you can just see 
over; and diredlly opposite you, the castle 
and the garden.’ * 

“ Quite true,’ ' replied Edward ; “I can see 


the people at work a few steps from where I 
am standing.’ 1 

“And then, to the right of the church 
again,” continued the gardener, “is the 
opening of the valley; and you look along 
over a range of wood and meadow far into 
the distance. The steps up the rock, too, 
are excellently arranged. My gracious lady 
understands these things; it is a pleasure to 
work under her. 1 ’ 

“Go to her,” said Edward, “and desire 
her to be so good as to wait for me there. 
Tell her I wish to see this new creation of 
hers, and enjoy it with her.” 

The gardener w'ent rapidly off, and Edward 
soon followed. Descending the terrace, and 
stopping as he passed to look into the hot- 
houses and the forcing-pits, he came presently to 
the stream, and thence, over a narrow bridge, 
to a place where the walk leading to the sum- 
mer-house branched off m two diredhons. 
One path led across the churchyard, imme- 
diately up the face of the rock. The other, 
into which he struck, wound away to the left, 
with a more gradual ascent, through a pretty 
shrubbery. Where the two paths joined again, 
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a seat had been made, where he stopped a 
few moments to rest ; and then, following the 
now single road, he found himself, after 
scrambling along among steps and slopes of 
all sorts and kinds, conducted at last through 
a narrow more or less steep outlet to the sum- 
mer-house. 

Charlotte was standing at the door to re- 
ceive her husband. She made him sit down 
where, without moving, he could command a 
view of the different landscapes through the 
door and window — these serving as frames, in 
which they were set like pi&ures. Spring was 
coming on ; a rich, beautiful life would soon 
everywhere be bursting; and Edward spoke 
of it with delight. 

< ‘ There is only one thing which I should 
observe,” he added, “the summer-house it- 
self is rather small.” 

“It is large enough for you and me, at any 
rate,” answered Charlotte. 

“ Certainly,” said Edward ; “ there is room 
for a third, too, easily.” 

“ Of course ; and for a fourth also,’ ’ replied 
Charlotte. “For larger parties we can con- 
trive other places.” 

“Now that we are here by ourselves, with 
no one to disturb us, and in such a pleasant 
mood,” said Edward, “it is a good oppor- 
tunity for me to tell you that I have for some 
time had something on my mind, about which 
I have wished to speak to you, but have never 
been able to muster up my courage.” 

“I have observed that there has been some- 
thing of the sort,” said Charlotte. 

“And even now,” Edward went on, “if it 
were not for a letter which the post brought 
me this morning, and which obliges me to 
come to some resolution to-day, I should very 
likely have still kept it to myself.” 

“What is it, then?” asked Charlotte, turn- 
ing affedtionately towards him. 

“It concerns our friend the captain,” 
answered Edward; “you know the unfor- 
tunate position in which he, like many others, 
is placed. It is through no fault of his own ; 
but you may imagine how painful it must be 
for a person with his knowledge and talents 
and accomplishments, to find himself without 
employment. I — I will not hesitate any 
longer with what I am wishing for him. I 
should like to have him here with us for a 
time.” 

“We must think about that,” replied 
Charlotte; “ it should be considered on more 
sides than one.” 


“Iam quite ready to tell you what I have 
in view,” returned Edward. “Through his 
last letters there is a prevailing tone of des- 
pondency; not that he is really in any want. 
He knows thoroughly well how to limit his 
expenses; and I have taken care for every- 
thing abkdutely necessary. It is no distress 
to him to accept obligations from me ; all our 
lives we have been in the habit of borrowing 
from and lending to each other ; and we could 
not tell, if we would, how our debtor and 
creditor account stands. It is being without 
occupation which is really fretting him. The 
many accomplishments which he has cultivated 
in himself, it is his only pleasure — indeed, it 
is his passion — to be daily and hourly exer- 
cising for the benefit of others. And now, to 
sit still, with his arms folded ; or to go on 
studying, acquiring and acquiring, when he 
can make no use of what he already pos- 
sesses ; — my dear creature, it is a painful situa- 
tion ; and alone as he is, he feels it doubly 
and trebly.” 

“But I thought,” said Charlotte, “that he 
had had offers from many different quarters. 
I myself wrote to numbers of my own friends, 
male and female, for him ; and, as I have 
reason to believe, not without effe<5t.” 

“It is true,” replied Edward; “but these 
very offers — these various proposals — have 
only caused him fresh embarrassment. Not 
one of them is at all suitable to such a person 
as he is. He would have nothing to do ; he 
would have to sacrifice himself, his time, his 
purposes, his whole method of life; and to 
that he cannot bring himself. The more I 
think of it all, the more I feel about it, 
and the more anxious I am to see him here 
with us.” 

“It is very beautiful and amiable in you,” 
answered Charlotte, “to enter with so much 
sympathy into your friend’s position; only 
you must allow me to ask you to think of 
yourself and of me, as well.” 

“I have done that,” replied Edward. “For 
ourselves, we can have nothing to expedl from 
his presence with us, except pleasure and ad- 
vantage. I will say nothing of the expense. 
In any case, if he came to us, it would be but 
small ; and you know he will be of no incon- 
venience to us at all. He can have his own 
rooms in the right wing of the castle, and 
everything else can be arranged as simply as 
possible. What shall we not be thus doing 
for him ! and how agreeable and how profit- 
able may not his society prove to us 1 I have 




long been wishing for a plan of the property 
and the grounds. He will see to it, and get 
it made. You intend yourself to take the 
management of the estate, as soon as our 
present steward’s term is expired ; and that, 
you know, is a serious thing. His various 
information will be of immense benefit to us ; 
I feel only too acutely how much I require a 
person of this kind. The country people 
have knowledge enough, but their way of im- 
parting it is confused, and not always honest. 
The students from the towns and universities 
are sufficiently clever and orderly, but they 
are deficient in personal experience. From 
my friend, I can promise myself both knowl- 
edge and method, and hundreds of other 
circumstances I can easily conceive arising, 
affedting you as well as me, and from which I 
can foresee innumerable advantages. Thank 
you for so patiently listening to me. Now, 
do you say what you think, and say it out 
freely and folly; I will not interrupt you.” 

“Very well/* replied Charlotte; “I will 
begin at once with a general observation. 
Men think most of the immediate — the pres- 
ent; and rightly, their calling being to do 
and to work. Women, on the other hand, 


more of how things hang together in life; and 
that rightly too. because their destiny — the 
destiny of their families — is bound up in this 
interdependence, and it is exactly this which 
it is their mission to promote. So now let us 
cast a glance at our present and our past life; 
and you will acknowledge that the invitation 
of the captain does not fall in so entirely 
with our purposes, our plans, and our arrange- 
ments. I will go back to those happy days 
of our earliest intercourse. We loved each 
other, young as we then were, with all our 
hearts. We were parted: you from me — 
your father, from an insatiable desire of 
wealth, choosing to marry you to an elderly 
and rich lady; I from you, having to give my 
hand, without any especial motive, to an ex- 
cellent man, whom I respedted, if I did not 
love. We became again free — you first, your 
poor mother at the same time leaving you in 
possession of your large fortune; I later, just 
at the time when you returned from abroad. 
So we met once more. We spoke of the past ; 
we could enjoy and love the recolledlion of 
it; we might have been contented, in each 
other’s society, to leave things as they were. 
You were urgent for our marriage. I at first 
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hesitated. We were about the same age; but 
I as a woman had grown older than you as a 
man. At last I could not refuse you what you 
seemed to think the one thing you cared for. 
All the discomfort which you had ever ex- 
perienced, at court, in the army, or in travel- 
ling, you were to recover from at my side ; you 
would settle down and enjoy life ; but only 
with me for your companion. I settled my 
daughter at a school, where she could be more 
completely educated than would be possible 
in the retirement of the country ; and I placed 
my niece Ottilie there with her as well, who, 
perhaps, would have grown up better at home 
with me, under my own care. This was done 
with your consent, merely that we might have 
our own lives to ourselves — merely that we 
might enjoy undisturbed our so-long-wished- 
for, so-long-delayed happiness. We came here 
and settled ourselves. I undertook the do- 
mestic part of the manage, you the out-of- 
doors, and the general control. My own 
principle has been to meet your wishes in 
everything, to live only for you. At least, let 
us give ourselves a fair trial how far in this 
way we can be enough for one another.' * 

4 ‘Since the interdependence of things, as 
you call it, is your especial element, 1 * replied 
Edward, “one should either never listen to 
any of your trains of reasoning, or make up 
one’s mind to allow you to be in the right; 
and, indeed, you have been in the right up to 
the present day. The foundation which we 
have hitherto been laying for ourselves, is of 
the true, sound sort; only, are we to build 
nothing upon it ? is nothing to be developed 
out of it ? All the work we have done — I in 
the garden, you in the park — is it all only for 
a pair of hermits?” 

“Well, well,” replied Charlotte, “very 
well. What we have to look to is, that we 
introduce no alien element, nothing which 
shall cross or obstruct us. Remember, our 
plans, even those which only concern our 
amusements, depend mainly on our being to- 
gether. You were to read to me, in con- 
secutive order, the journal which you made 
when you were abroad. You were to take the 
opportunity of arranging it, putting all the 
loose matter connected with it in its place ; 
and with me to work with you and help you, 
out of these invaluable but chaotic leaves and 
sheets to put together a complete thing, which 
should give pleasure to ourselves and to others. 
I promised to assist you in transcribing ; and 
we thought it would be so pleasant, so delight- 


ful, so charming, to travel over in recollection 
the world which we were unable to see to- 
gether. ^ The beginning is already made. 
Then, in the evenings, you have taken up 
your fiute again, accompanying me on the 
piano, while of visits backwards and forwards 
among the neighborhood, there is abundance. 
For my part, I have been promising myself 
out of all this the first really happy summer I 
have ever thought to spend in my life.” 

“Only I cannot see,” replied Edward, 
rubbing his forehead, “how, through every 
bit of this which you have been so sweetly and 
so sensibly laying before me, the captain’s 
presence can be any interruption; I should 
rather have thought it would give it all fresh 
zest and life. He was my companion during 
a part of my travels. He made many obser- 
vations from a different point of view from 
mine. We can put it all altogether, and so 
make a charmingly complete work of it.” 

“Well, then, I will acknowledge openly,” 
answered Charlotte, with some impatience, 
“ my feeling is against this plan. I have an 
instinCt which tells me no good will come 
of it.” 

“You women are invincible in this way,” 
replied Edward. “ You are so sensible, that 
there is no answering you, then so affectionate, 
that one is glad to give way to you ; full of 
feelings, which one cannot wound, and full 
of forebodings, which terrify one,” 

“I am not superstitious,” said Charlotte; 
“and I care nothing for these dim sensations, 
merely as such ; but in general they are the 
result of unconscious recollections of happy 
or unhappy consequences, which we have ex- 
perienced as following on our own or others’ 
aCtions. Nothing is of greater moment, in 
any state of things, than the intervention of a 
third person. I have seen friends, brothers 
and sisters, lovers, husbands and wives, whose 
relation to each other, through the accidental 
or intentional introduction of a third person, 
has been altogether changed — whose whole 
moral condition has been inverted by it.” 

“That may very well be,” replied Edward, 
“with people who live on without looking 
where they are going; but not, surely, with 
persons whom experience has taught to under- 
stand themselves.” 

“That understanding ourselves, my dearest 
husband,” insisted Charlotte, “is no such 
certain weapon. It is very often a most 
dangerous one for the person who bears it. 
And out of all this, at least so much seems to 
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arise, that we should not be in too great a way, she seeking to reward his kindness to her 
hurry. Let me have a few days to think ; by the utmost liberality ; after her early death 
don't decide." his own master, travelling independently of 

“ As the matter stands,” returned Edward, every one, equal to all contingencies and all 
“ wait as many days as we will, we shall still changes, with desires never excessive, but 
be in too great a hurry. The arguments for multiple and various — free-hearted, generous, 
and against are all before us; all we want is brave, at times even noble — what was there in 
the conclusion, and, as things are, I think the the world to cross or thwart him ? 
best thing we can do is to draw lots." Hitherto, everything had gone as he de- 

“ I know," said Charlotte, “that in doubt- sired! Charlotte had become his; he had 
ful cases it is your way to leave them to chance, won her at last, with an obstinate, a romantic 
To me, in such a serious matter, this seems fidelity; and now he felt himself, for the first 
almost a crime." time, contradicted, crossed in his wishes, 

“Then what am I to write to the captain ?" when those wishes were to invite to his home 
cried Edward; “for write I must at once." the friend of his youth — just as he was long- 
“ Write him a kind, sensible, sympathizing ing, as it were, to throw open his whole heart 
letter," answered Charlotte. to him. He felt annoyed, impatient; he took 

“That is as good as none at all," replied up his pen again and again, and as often 
Edward. threw it down again, because he could not 

“And there are many cases," an- 
swered she, “ in which we are obliged, 
and in which it is the real kindness, 
rather to write nothing than not to 
write. * 1 


CHAPTER II. 

Edward was alone in his room. 
The repetition of the incidents of his 
life from Charlotte’s lips; the repre- 
sentation of their mutual situation, 
their mutual purposes; had worked 
him, sensitive as he was, into a very 
pleasant state of mind. While close 
to her — while in her presence — he had 
felt so happy, that he had thought 
out a warm, kind, but quiet and in- 
definite epistle which he would send 
to the captain. When, however, he 
had settled himself at his writing-table, 
and taken up his friend’s letter to read 
it over once more, the sad condition 



of this excellent man rose again vividly 
before him. The feelings which had 
been all day distressing him again 
awoke, and it appeared impossible to 
him to leave one whom he called his 
friend in such painful embarrassment. 

Edward was unaccustomed to deny 
himself anything. The only child, 
and consequently the spoiled child, of 
wealthy parents, who had persuaded him into 
a singular, but highly advantageous marriage 
with a lady far older than himself ; and again 
by her petted and indulged in every possible 
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make up his mind what to write. Against 
his wife’s wishes he would not go; against 
her expressed desire he could not. Ill at ease 
as he was, it would have been impossible foi 
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him, even if he had wished, to write a quiet, 
easy letter. The most natural thing to do 
was to put it off. In a few words he begged 
his friend to forgive him for having left his 
letter unanswered ; that day he was unable to 
write circumstantially ; but shortly, he hoped 
to be able to tell him what he felt at greater 
length. 

The next day, as they were walking to the 
same spot, Charlotte took the opportunity of 
bringing back the conversation to the subjedt, 
perhaps because she knew that there is no 
surer way of rooting out any plan or purpose, 
than by often talking it over. 

It was what Edward was wishing. He ex- 
pressed himself in his own way, kindly and 
sweetly. For although, sensitive as he was, 
he flamed up readily — although the vehemence 
with which he desired anything made him 
pressing, and his obstinacy made him im- 
patient — his words were so softened by his 
wish to spare the feelings of those to whom 
he was speaking, that it was impossible not to 
be charmed, even when one most disagreed, 
with him. 

This morning, he first contrived to bring 
Charlotte into the happiest humor, and then 
so disarmed her with the graceful turn which 
he gave to the conversation, that she cried out 
at last: 

“You are determined that what I refused to 
the husband you will make me grant to the 
lover. At least, my dearest,” she continued, 
“I will acknowledge that your wishes, and 
the warmth and sweetness with which you ex- 
press them, have not left me untouched, have 
not left me unmoved. You drive me to make 
a confession ,* — till now, I too have had a con- 
cealment from you; I am in exadlly the same 
position with you, and I have hitherto been 
putting the same restraint on my inclination 
which I have been exhorting you to put on 
yours.” 

“Glad am I to hear that,” said Edward. 
“In the married state, a difference of opinion 
now and then, I see, is no bad thing; we 
leam something of one another by it.” 

“You are to learn at present, then,” said 
Charlotte, “that it is with me about Ottilie 
as it is with you about the captain. The dear 
child is most uncomfortable at the school, 
and I am thoroughly uneasy about her. Lu- 
ciana, my daughter, born as she is for the 
world, is there training hourly for the world; 
languages, history, everything that is taught 
there, she acquires with so much ease that, as 
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it were, she learns them off at sight. She has 
quick natural gifts, and an excellent memory , 
one may almost say she forgets everything, 
and in a moment calls it all back again. She 
distinguishes herself above every one at the 
school with the freedom of her carriage, the 
grace of her movement, and the elegance of 
her address, and with the inborn royalty of 
nature makes herself the queen of the little 
circle there. The superior of the establish- 
ment regards her as a little divinity, who, 
under her hands, is shaping into excellence, 
and who will do her honor, gain her repu- 
tation, and bring her a large increase of 
pupils; the first pages of this good lady’s 
letters, and her monthly notices of progress, 
are forever hymns about the excellence of 
such a child, which I have to translate into 
my own prose; while her concluding sentences 
about Ottilie are nothing but excuse after ex- 
cuse — attempts at explaining how it can be 
that a girl in other respedts growing up so 
lovely seems coming to nothing, and shows 
neither capacity nor accomplishment. This, 
and the little she has to say besides, is no rid- 
dle to me, because I can see in this dear 
child the same character as that of her mother, 
who was my own dearest friend ; who grew up 
with myself, and whose daughter, I am cer- 
tain, if I had the care of her education, 
would form into an exquisite creature. 

“This, however, has not fallen in with our 
plan, and as one ought not to be picking and 
pulling, or forever introducing new elements 
among the conditions of our life, I think it 
better to bear, and to conquer as I can, even 
the unpleasant impression that my daughter, 
w r ho knows very well that poor Ottilie is en- 
tirely dependent upon us, does not refrain 
from flourishing her own successes in her face, 
and so, to a certain extent, destroys the little 
good which we have done for her. Who are 
well trained enough never to wound others by 
a parade of their own advantages ? and who 
stands so high as not at times to suffer under 
such a slight? In trials like these, Ottilie’ s 
character is growing in strength, bat since I 
have clearly known the painfulness of her 
situation, I have been thinking over all possi- 
ble ways to make some other arrangement. 
Every hour I am expecting an answer to my 
own last letter, and then I do not mean to 
hesitate any more. So, my dear Edward, it 
is with me. We have both, you see, the same 
sorrows to bear, touching both our hearts in 
the same point. Let us bear them together, 




since we neither of us can press our own 
against the other. 77 

“We are strange creatures/ 1 said Edward, 
smiling. “ If we can only put out of sight 
anything which troubles us, we fancy at once 
we have got rid of it. We can give up much 
in the large and general ; but to make sacri- 
fices in little things is a demand to which 
we are rarely equal. So it was with my 
mother, — as long as I lived with her, while a 
boy and a young man, she could not bear to 
let me be a moment out of her sight. If I 
was out later than usual in my ride, some mis- 
fortune must have happened to me. If I got 
wet through in a shower, a fever was inevit- 
able. I travelled ; I was absent from her 
altogether; and, at once, I scarcely seemed 
to belong to her. If we look at it closer/* 
he continued, “we are both acting very fool- 
ishly, very culpably. Two very noble natures, 
both of which have the closest claims on our 
affection, we are leaving exposed to pain and 
distress, merely to avoid exposing ourselves to 
a chance of danger. If this is not to be 
called selfish, what is? You take Ottilie. 
Let me have the captain; and, for a short 
period, at least, let the trial be made. 7 7 

“We might venture it/ 7 said Charlotte, 
thoughtfully, “ if the danger were only to our- 
selves. But do you think it prudent to bring 
Ottilie and the captain into a situation where 
they must necessarily be so closely intimate ; 
the captain, a man no older than yourself, of 
an age (I am not saying this to flatter you) 
when a man becomes first capable of love 
and first deserving of it, and a girl of Ottilie’ s 
attractiveness ? 7 7 

“ I cannot conceive how you can rate Ottilie 
so high/ 7 replied Edward. “I can only ex- 
plain it to myself by supposing her to have 
inherited your affeftion for her mother. Pretty 
she is, no doubt. I remember the captain ob- 
serving it to me, when we came back last year, 
and met her at your aunt’s. Attractive she 
is, — she has particularly pretty eyes; but I do 
not know that she made the slightest im- 
pression upon me. 7 7 

“That was quite proper in you/ 7 said 
Charlotte, “seeing that I was there; and, 
although she is much younger than I, the 
presence of your old friend had so many 
charms for you, that you overlooked the 
promise of the opening beauty. It is one of 
your ways; and that is one reason why it is so 
pleasant to live with you/ 7 

Charlotte, openly as she appeared to be 
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speaking, was keeping back something, never- 
theless; which was that at the time when 
Edward came first back from abroad, she had 
purposely thrown Ottilie in his way, to secure, 
if possible, so desirable a match for her pro- 
tegee. For of herself, at that time, in con- 
nection with Edward, she never thought at all. 
The captain, also, had a hint given to him 
to draw Edward’s attention to her; but the 
latter, who was clinging determinately to his 
early affeCtion for Charlotte, looked neither 
right nor Left, and was only happy in the feel- 
ing that it was at last within his power to 
obtain for himself the one happiness which he 
so earnestly desired ; and which a series of in- 
cidents had appeared to have placed forever 
beyond his reach. 

TJiey were on the point of descending the 
new grounds, in order to return to the castle, 
when a servant came hastily to meet them, 
and, with a laugh on his face, called up from 
below, “Will your grace be pleased to come 
quickly to the castle? The Herr Mittler has 
just galloped into the court. He shouted to 
us, to go all of us in search of you, and we 
were to ask whether there was need, c whether 
there is need/ he cried after us, ‘do you hear? 
but be quick, be quick . 7 77 

“The odd fellow , 77 exclaimed Edward. 
“But has he not come at the right time, 
Charlotte ? Tell him, there is need, — grievous 
need. He must alight. See his horse taken 
care of. Take him into the saloon, and let 
him have some luncheon. We shall be with 
him immediately . 77 

“Let us take the nearest way / 7 he said to 
his wife, and struck into the path across the 
churchyard, which he usually avoided. He 
was not a little surprised to find here, too, 
traces of Charlotte’s delicate hand. Sparing, 
as far as possible, the old monuments, she had 
contrived to level it, and lay it carefully out, 
so as to make it appear a pleasant spot on 
which the eye and the imagination could 
equally repose with pleasure. The oldest 
stones had each their special honor assigned 
them. They were ranged according to their 
dates along the wall, either leaning against it, 
or let into it, or however it could be con- 
trived; and the string-course of the church 
was thus variously ornamented. 

Edward was singularly affedted as he came 
in upon it through the little wicket : he pressed 
Charlotte’s hand, and tears started into his 
eyes. But these were very soon put to flight 
by the appearance of their singular visitor. 
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This gentleman had declined sitting down in 
the castle ; he had ridden straight through the 
village to the churchyard gate; and then, 
halting, he called out to his friends, “Are 
you not making a fool of me ? Is there need, 
really? If there is, I can stay till midday. 
But don't keep me. I have a great deal to do 
before night/’ 

“ Since you have taken the trouble to come 
so far,” cried Edward to him, in answer, 
“you had better come through the gate. We 
meet at a solemn spot. Come and see the 
variety which Charlotte has thrown over its 
sadness. * ’ 

“Inside there,” called out the rider, “come 
I neither on horseback, nor in carriage, nor 
on foot. These here rest in peace : with them 
I have nothing to do. One day I shall be 
carried in feet foremost. I must bear that as 
I can. Is it serious, I want to know?” 

“Indeed it is,” cried Charlotte, “right 
serious. For the first time in our married 
lives we are in a strait and difficulty, from 
which we do not know how to extricate our- 
selves.” 

“You do not look as if it were so,” an- 
swered he. “But I will believe you. If you 
are deceiving me, for the future you shall help 
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yourselves. Follow me quickly, my horse will 
be none the worse for a rest.” 

The three speedily found themselves in the 
saloon together. Luncheon was brought in, 
and Mittler told them what that day he had 
done, and was going to do. This eccentric 
person had in early life been a clergyman, and 
had distinguished himself in his office by the 
never-resting activity with which he contrived 
to make up and put an end to quarrels ; quar- 
rels in families, and quarrels between neigh- 
bors ; first among the individuals immediately 
about him, and afterwards among whole con- 
gregations, and among the country gentlemen 
round. While he was in the ministry, no 
married couple were allowed to separate ; and 
the district courts were untroubled with either 
cause or process. A knowledge of the law, 
he was well aware, was necessary to him. He 
gave himself with all his might to the study 
of it, and very soon felt himself a match for 
the best trained advocate. His circle of ac- 
tivity extended wonderfully, and people were 
on the point of inducing him to move to the 
residence, where he would find opportunities 
of exercising in the higher circles what he had 
begun in the lowest, when he won a consider- 
able sum of money in a lottery. With this, he 



bought himself a small property. He let the hesitating some time longer, had not a letter 
ground to a tenant, and made it the centre of arrived from the captain, in reply to Edward's 
his operations, with the fixed determination, last. He had made up his mind to accept 
or rather in accordance with his old customs one of the situations which had been offered 
and inclinations, never to enter a house when him, although it was not in the least up to his 
there was no dispute to make up, and no help mark. He was to share the ennui of certain 
to be given. People who were superstitious wealthy persons of rank, who depended on his 
about names, and about what they imported, ability to dissipate it. 

maintained that it was his being called Mittler Edward's keen glance saw into the whole 
which drove him to take upon himself this thing, and he piXured it out in just, sharp 
strange employment. lines. 

Luncheon was laid on the table, and the “Can we endure to think of our friend m 
stranger then solemnly pressed his host not to such a position ?’ * he cried ; “ you cannot be so 
wait any longer with the disclosure which he cruel, Charlotte.” 

had to make. Immediately after refreshing “That strange Mittler is right after all,” 
himself he would be obliged to leave them. \ replied Charlotte; “all such undertakings are 
Husband and wife made a circumstantial ! ventures; what will come of them it is im- 
confession ; but scarcely had he caught the possible to foresee. New elements introduced 
substance of the matter, when he started among us may be fruitful m fortune or in mis- 
angrily up from the table, rushed out of the fortune, without our having to take credit to 
saloon, and ordered his horse to be saddled : ourselves for one or the other. I do not feel 
instantly. j myself firm enough to oppose you further. 

“ Either you do not know me, you do not Let us make the experiment ; only one thing 
understand me,” he cried, “or you are sorely I will entreat of you — that it be only for a 
mischievous. Do you call this a quarrel ? short time. You must allow me to exert my- 
Is there any want of help here? Do you sup- self more than ever, to use all my influence 
pose that I am in the world to give advice? among all my connexions, to find him some 
Of all occupations which man can pursue, position which will satisfy him in his own 
that is the most foolish. Every man must be way.” 

his own counsellor, and do what he cannot let Edward poured out the warmest expressions 
alone. If all go well, let him be happy, let of gratitude. He hastened, with a light, 

him enjoy his wisdom and his fortune ; if it ( happy heart, to write off his proposals to his 

go ill, I am at hand to do what I can for him. j friend. Charlotte, in a postscript, was to 
The man who desires to be rid of an evil . signify her approbation with her own hand, 
knows what he wants; but the man who de- i and unite her ow r n kind entreaties with his. 
sires something better than he has got is stone ! She w 7 rote, with a rapid pen, pleasantly and 
blind. Yes, yes, laugh as you will, he is play- j affectionately, but yet with a sort of haste 
ing blindman's-buff ; perhaps he gets hold of i which was not usual with her; and, most un- 
something, but the question is what he has got { like herself, she disfigured the paper at last 
hold of. Do as you will, it is all one. Invite j with a blot of ink, which put her out of tern- 
your friends to you, or let them be, it is all ! per, and which she only made worse with her 
the same. The most prudent plans I have ; attempts to wipe it away, 
seen miscarry, and the most foolish succeed. Edward laughed at her about it, and, as 
Don't split your brains about it; and if, one there was still room, added a second post- 
way or the other, evil comes of what you script, that his friend was to see from this 
settle, don't fret; send for me, and you shall j symptom the impatience with which he was 

be helped. Till which time, I am your hum- expeXed, and measure the speed at which he 

ble servant.” came to them by the haste in which the letter 

So saying, he sprang on his horse, without was written, 
waiting the arrival of the coffee. The messenger was gone; and Edward 

“Here you see,” said Charlotte, “the small thought he could not give a more convincing 
service a third person can be, when things are evidence of his gratitude than by insisting 
off their balance between two persons closely again and again that Charlotte should at once 
conneXed; we are left, if possible, more con- send for Ottilie from the school. She said she 
fused and more uncertain than we were.” would think about it; and, for that evening, 
They would both, probably, have continued induced Edward to join with her in the enjoy- 
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ment of a little music. Charlotte played ex- 
ceedingly well on the piano, Edward not quite 
so well on the flute. He had taken a great 
deal of pains with it at times; but he was 
without the patience, without the perseverance, 
which are requisite for the completely success- 
ful cultivation of such a talent; consequently, 
his part was done unequally, some pieces well, 
only perhaps too quickly — while with others 
he hesitated, not being quite familiar with 
them ; so that, for anyone else, it would have 
been difficult to have gone through a duet 
with him. But Charlotte knew how to manage 
it. She held in, or let herself be run away 
with, and fulfilled in this way the double part 
of a skilful conductor and a prudent house- 
wife, who are able always to keep right on the 
whole, although particular passages will now 
and then fall out of order. 


CHAPTER III. 

The captain came, having previously writ- 
ten a most sensible letter, which had entirely 
quieted Charlotte’s apprehensions. So much 
clearness about himself, so just an understand- 
ing of his own position and the position of 
his friends, promised everything which was 
best and happiest. 

The conversation of the first few hours, as 
is generally the case with friends who have 
not met for a long time, was eager, lively, 
almost exhausting. Towards evening, Char- 
lotte proposed a walk to the new grounds. 
The captain was delighted with the spot, and 
observed every beauty which had been first 
brought into sight and made enjoyable by the 
new walks. He had a practised eye, and at 
the same time one easily satisfied; and al- 
though he knew very well what was really 
valuable, he never, as so many persons do, 
made people who were showing him things of 
their own uncomfortable, by requiring more 
than the circumstances admitted of, or by 
mentioning anything more perfedl, which he 
remembered having seen elsewhere. 

When they arrived at the summer-house, 
they found it dressed out for a holiday, only, 
indeed, with artificial flowers and evergreens, 
but with some pretty bunches of natural corn- 
ears among them, and other field and garden 
fruit, so as to do credit to the taste which had 
arranged them. 


“ Although my husband does not like m 
general to have his birthday or christening- 
day kept,” Charlotte said, “he will not ob- 
ject to-day to these few ornaments being 
expended on a treble festival.” 

“Treble?” cried Edward. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. “Our friend’s 
arrival here we are bound to keep as a festival ; 
and have you never thought, either of you, 
that this is the day on which you were both 
christened ? Are you not both named Otto ?’ * 

The two friends shook hands across the 
little table. 

“You bring back to my mind,” Edward 
said, “this little link of our boyish affedtion. 
As children, we were both called so; but 
when we came to be at school together it was 
the cause of much confusion, and I readily 
made over to him all my right to the pretty 
laconic name.” 

‘ ‘ Wherein you were not altogether so very 
high-minded,” said the captain; “for I well 
remember that the name of Edward had then 
begun to please you better, from its attractive 
sound when spoken by certain pretty lips.” 

They were now sitting all three round the 
same table where Charlotte had spoken so 
vehemently against their guest’s coming to 
them. Edward, happy as he was, did not 
wish to remind his wife of that time ; but he 
could not help saying, 

* { There is good room here for one more 
person.” 

At this moment the notes of a bugle were 
heard across from the castle. Full of happy 
thoughts and feelings as the friends all were 
together, the sound fell in among them with a 
strong force of answering harmony. They 
listened silently, each for the moment with- 
drawing into himself, and feeling doubly 
happy in the fair circle of which he formed a 
part. The pause was first broken by Edward, 
who started up and walked out in front of the 
summer-house. 

“Our friend must not think,” he said to 
Charlotte, “that this narrow little valley forms 
the whole of our domain and possessions. 
Let us take him up to the top of the hill, 
where he can see farther and breathe more 
freely.” 

“ For this once, then,” answered Charlotte, 
“ we must climb up the old footpath, which 
is not too easy. By the next time, I hope 
my walks and steps will have been carried 
right up.” 

And so, among rocks, and shrubs, and 
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bushes, they made their way to the summit, I 
where they found themselves, not on a level flat, | 
but on a sloping grassy terrace, running along 
the ridge of the hill. The village, with the 
castle behind it, was out of sight. At the 
bottom of the valley, sheets of water were 
seen spreading out right and left, with wooded 
hills rising immediately from their opposite 
margin, and, at the end of the upper water, a • 
wall of sharp, precipitous rocks diredtly over- j 
hanging it, their huge forms reflected in its | 
level surface. In the hollow of the ravine, 
where a considerable brook ran into the lake, 
lay a mill, half hidden among the trees, a 
sweetly retired spot, most beautifully sur- 
rounded; and through the entire semicircle 
over which the view extended ran an endless 
variety of hills and valleys, copse and forest, 
the early green of which promised the near 
approach of a luxuriant clothing of foliage. 
In many places particular groups of trees 
caught the eye; and especially a cluster of 
planes and poplars diredtly at the spectator's 
feet, close to the edge of the centre lake. 
They were at their full growth, and they stood 


attention. 

“I myself planted them/’ he cried, 
“when I was a boy. They were small trees 
which I rescued when mv father was laying 
out the new part of the great castle garden, 
and in the middle of one summer had rooted 
them out. This year you will no doubt see 
them show their gratitude in a fresh set of 
shoots/* 

They returned to the castle in high spirits, 
and mutually pleased with each other. To 
the guest was allotted an agreeable and roomy 
set of apartments in the right wing of the 
castle; and here he rapidly got his books and 
papers and instruments in order, to go on with 
his usual occupation. But Edward, for the 
first few days, gave him no rest. He took him 
about everywhere, now on foot, now on horse- 
back, making him acquainted with the country 
and with the estate; and he embraced the 
opportunity of imparting to him the wishes 
which he 'had been long entertaining, of 
getting at some better acquaintance with it, 
and learning to manage it more profitably. 

“The first thing we have to do/* said the 
captain, “is to make a magnetic survey of 
the property. That is a pleasant and easy 
matter; and if it does not admit of entire 
exactness, it will be always useful, and will 
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do, at any rate, for an agreeable beginning. 
It can be made, too, without any great staff j 
of assistants, and one can be sure of getting 
it completed. If by-and-by you come to re- 
quire anything more exaCt, it will be easy then 
to find some plan to have it made. ,, 

The captain was exceedingly skilful at work 
of this kind. He had brought with him 
whatever instruments he required, and com- 
menced immediately. Edward provided him 
with a number of foresters and peasants, who, 
with his instruction, were able to render him 
all necessary assistance. The weather was 
favorable. The evenings and the early morn- 
ings were devoted to the designing and draw- 
ing, and in a short time it was all filled in 
and colored. Edward saw his possessions 
grow out like a new creation upon the paper ; 
and it seemed as if now for the first time he 
knew what they were, as if they now first were 
properly his own. 

Thus there came occasion to speak of the 
park, and of the ways of laying it out ; a far 
better disposition of things being made pos- 
sible after a survey of this kind, than could 
be arrived at by experimenting on nature, on 
partial and accidental impressions. 

“We must make my wife understand this,” 
said Edward. 

“We must do nothing of the kind/’ re- 
plied the captain, who did not like bringing 
his own notions in collision with those of 
others. He had learned by experience that 
the motives and purposes by which men are 
influenced are far too various to be made to 
coalesce upon a single point, even on the 
most solid representations. “We must not do 
it,” he cried; “she will be only confused. 
With her, as with all people who employ 
themselves on such matters merely as amateurs, 
the important thing is, rather that she shall 
do something, than that something shall be 
done. Such persons feel their way with na- 
ture. They have fancies for this plan or that ; 
they do not venture on removing obstacles. 
They are not bold enough to make a sacrifice. 
They do not know beforehand in what their 
work is to result. They try an experiment — 
it succeeds — it fails; they alter it; they alter, 
perhaps, what they ought to leave alone, and 
leave what they ought to alter; and so, at 
last, there always remains but a patchwork, 
which pleases and amuses, but never satisfies.” 

“Acknowledge candidly/’ said Edward, 

“ that you do not like this new work of hers.” 

“The idea is excellent/’ he replied; “if 


the execution were equal to it there would be 
j no fault to find. But she has tormented her- 
self to find her way up that rock; and she 
now torments everyone, if you must have it, 
that she takes up after her. You cannot walk 
together — you cannot walk behind one another 
with any freedom. Every moment your step 
is interrupted one way or another. There is 
no end to the mistakes which she has made.” 

“Would it have been easy to have done it 
otherwise?” asked Edward. 

“Perfectly/’ replied the captain. “She 
had only to break away a corner of the rock, 
which is now but an unsightly object, made 
up as it is of little pieces, and she would at 
once have a sweep for her walk and stone in 
abundance for the rough masonry work, to 
widen it in the bad places, and make it smooth. 
But this I tell you in strides! confidence. Her 
it would only confuse and annoy. What is 
done must remain as it is. If any more money 
and labor is to be spent there, there is abund- 
ance to do above the summer-house on the 
hill, which we can settle our own way.” 

If the two friends found in their occupation 
abundance of present employment, there was 
no lack either of entertaining reminiscences 
of early times, in which Charlotte took her 
part as well. They determined, moreover, 
that as soon as their immediate labors were 
finished, they would go to work upon the 
journal, and in this way, too, reproduce the 
past. 

For the rest, when Edward and Charlotte 
were alone, there were fewer matters of private 
interest between them than formerly. This 
was especially the case since the fault-finding 
about the grounds, which Edward thought so 
just, and which he felt to the quick. He held 
his tongue about what the captain had said 
for a long time ; but at last, when he saw his 
wife again preparing to go to work above the 
summer-house, with her paths and steps, he 
could not contain himself any longer, but, 
after a few circumlocutions, came out with his 
new views. 

Charlotte was thoroughly disturbed. She 
was sensible enough to perceive at once that 
they were right, but there was the difficulty 
with what was already done, — and what was 
made was made. She had liked it; even 
what was wrong had become dear to her in its 
details. She fought against her convictions ; 
she defended her little creations; she railed 
at men who were forever going to the broad 
and the great. They could not let a pastime, 
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they could not let an amusement alone, she ; 
said, but they must go and make a work out 
of it, never thinking of the expense which 
their larger plans involved. She was pro- 
voked, annoyed and angry. Her old plans 
she could not give up, the new she would not 
quite throw from her ; but, divided as she was, 
for the present she put a stop to the work, and 
gave herself time to think the thing over, and 
let it ripen by itself. 

At the same time that she lost this source 


must do, something which the servants have 
negle&ed, to escape the second course or the 
dessert; and now it has to be considered 
(which I cannot help connecting with all this) 
that she frequently suffers, I have lately 
learned, from pam m the left side of her 
head. It is only at times, but it is distressing, 
and may be of importance. So much upon 
this otherwise sweet and lovely girl. ! ’ 

SECOND POSTSCRIPT, BY THE ASSISTANT. 


of adhve amusement, the others were more 
and more together over their own business. 
They took to occupying themselves, moreover, 
with the flower-garden and the hot-houses; 
and as they filled up the intervals with the 
ordinary gentlemen’s amusements, hunting, 
riding, buying, selling, breaking horses, and 
such matters, she was every day left more and 
more to herself. She devoted herself more 
assiduously than ever to her correspondence 
on account of the captain ; and yet she had 
many lonely hours; so that the information 
which she now received from the school be- 
came of more agreeable interest. 

To a long-drawn letter of the superior of 
the establishment, filled with the usual ex- 
pressions of delight at her daughter’s progress, 
a brief postscript was attached, with a second 
from the hand of a gentleman in employment 
there as an assistant, both of which we here 
communicate. 

POSTSCRIPT OF THE SUPERIOR. 

“Of Ottilie, I can only repeat to your 
ladyship what I have already stated in my 
former letters. I do not know how to find 
fault with her, yet I cannot say that I am 
satisfied. She is always unassuming, always 
ready to oblige others ; but it is not pleasing 
to see her so timid, so almost servile. 

“ Your ladyship lately sent her some money, 
with several little matters for her wardrobe. 
The money she has never touched, the dresses 
lay unworn in their place. She keeps her 
things very nice and very clean ; but this is all 
she seems to care about. Again, I cannot 
praise her excessive abstemiousness in eating 
and drinking. There is no extravagance at 
our table, but there is nothing that I like better 
than to see the children eat enough of good, 
wholesome food. What is carefully provided 
and set before them ought to be taken ; and 
to this I never can succeed in bringing Ottilie. 
She is always making herself some occupation 
or other, always finding something which she 


“Our excellent superior commonly permits 
me to read the letters in which she communi- 
cates her observations upon her pupils to their 
parents and friends. Such of them as are 
- addressed to your ladyship I ever read with 
, twofold attention and pleasure. We have to 
! congratulate you upon a daughter who unites 
m herself every brilliant quality with which 
I people distinguish themselves in the world; 

’ and I at least think you no less fortunate in 
having had bestowed upon you, in your step- 
daughter, a child who has been born for the 
good and happiness of others, and assuredly 
| also for her own. Ottilie is almost our only 
pupil about whom there is a difference of 
opinion between myself and our reverend 
superior. I do not complain of the very 
natural desire in that good lady to see out- 
ward and definite fruits arising from her 
labors. But there are also fruits which are 
not outward, which are of the true germinal 
sort, and which develop themselves sooner or 
later in a beautiful life. And this I am cer- 
tain is the case with your protegee. So long 
as she has been under my care, I have watched 
her moving with an even step, slowly, steadily 
forward — never back. As with a child it is 
j necessary to begin everything at the begin- 
ning, so it is with her. She can comprehend 
‘ nothing which does not follow from what pre- 
| cedes it ; let a thing be as simple and easy as 
1 possible, she can make nothing of it if it is 
; not in a recognizable connexion; but find 
! the intermediate links, and make them clear 
f to her, and then nothing is too difficult for her. 

| “ Progressing with such slow steps, she re- 

mains behind her companions, who, with 
capacities of quite a different kind, hurry on 
! and on, learn everything readily, connected 
| or unconnected, recoiled! it with ease, and 
j apply it with correctness. And again, some 
! of the lessons here are given by excellent, but 
somewhat hasty and impatient teachers, who 
pass from result to result, cutting short the 
process by which they are arrived at; and 
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these are not of the slightest service to her; 
she learns nothing from them. There is a 
complaint of her handwriting. They say she 
will not, or cannot, understand how to form 
her letters. I have examined closely into 
this. It is true she writes slowly, stiffly, if 
you like ; but the hand is neither timid nor 
without character. The French language is 
not my department, but I have taught her 
something of it, in the step-by-step fashion; 
and this she understands easily. Indeed, 
it is singular that she knows a great deal, 
and knows it well, too; and yet when she 
is asked a question, it seems as if she knew 
nothing. 

“To conclude generally, I should say she 
learns nothing like a person who is being 
educated, but she learns like one who is to 
educate — not like a pupil, but like a future 
teacher. Your ladyship may think it strange 
that I, as an educator and a teacher, can find 
no higher praise to give to any one than by a 
comparison with myself. I may leave it to 
your own good sense, to your deep knowledge 
of the world and of mankind, to make the 
best of my most inadequate, but well-intended 
expressions. You may satisfy yourself that 
you have much happiness to promise yourself 
from this child. I commend myself to your 
ladyship, and I beseech you to permit me to 
write to you again as soon as I see reason to 
believe that I have anything important or 
agreeable to communicate. ’ * 

This letter gave Charlotte great pleasure. 
The contents of it coincided very closely with 
the notions which she had herself conceived 
of Ottilie. At the same time, she could not 
help smiling at the excessive interest of the 
assistant, which seemed greater than the in- 
sight into a pupil’s excellence usually calls 
forth. In her quiet, unprejudiced way of 
looking at things, this relation, among others, 
she was contented to permit to lie before her 
as a possibility; she could value the interest 
of so sensible a man in Ottilie, having learned, 
among the lessons of her life, to see how 
highly true regard is to be prized, in a world 
where indifference or dislike are the common 
natural residents. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The topographical chart of the property 
and its environs was completed. It was exe- 
cuted on a considerable scale ; the character 


of the particular localities was made intellb 
gible by various colors ; and by means of a 
trigonometrical survey, the captain had been 
able to arrive at a very fair exactness of 
measurement. He had been rapid in his 
work. There was scarcely ever any one who 
could do with less sleep than this most labori- 
ous man ; and, as his day was always devoted 
to an immediate purpose, every evening some- 
thing had been done. 



“ Let us now/’ he said to his friend, “ go 
on to what remains for us, to the statistics of 
the estate. We shall have a good deal of 
work to get through at the beginning, and 
afterwards we shall come to the farm esti- 
mates, and much else which will naturally 
arise out of them. Only we must have one 
thing distinctly settled and adhered to. 
Everything which is properly business we 
must keep carefully separate from life. Busi- 
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ness requires earnestness and method; life 
must have a freer handling. Business de- 
mands the utmost stringency and sequence; 
in life, inconsecutiveness is frequently neces- 
sary, indeed, is charming and graceful. If 
you are firm in the first, you can afford your- 
self more liberty in the second ; while if you 
mix them, you will find the free interfering 
with and breaking in upon the fixed/* 

In these sentiments Edward felt a slight re- 
flexion upon himself. Though not naturally 
disorderly, he could never bring himself to 
arrange his papers in their proper places. 
What he had to do in connexion with others 
was not kept separate from what only de- 
pended on himself. Business got mixed up 
with amusement, and serious work with re- 
creation. Now, however, it was easy for him, 
with the help of a friend, who would take the 
trouble upon himself; and a second “I” 
worked out the separation, to which the single 
“ I ” was always unequal. 

In the captain’s wing, they contrived a 
depositary for what concerned the present, 
and an archive for the past. Here they 
brought all the documents, papers, and notes 
from their various hiding-places, rooms, 
drawers, and boxes, with the utmost speed. 
Harmony and order were introduced into 
the wilderness, and the different packets were 
marked and registered in their several pigeon- 
holes. They found all they wanted in greater 
completeness even than they had expeXed ; 
and here an old clerk was found of no slight 
service, who for the whole day and part of 
the night never left his desk, and with whom, 
till then, Edward had been always dissatisfied. 

“ I should not know him again,” he said to 
his friend, “the man is so handy and use- 
ful.” 

“That,” replied the captain, “is because 
we give him nothing fresh to do till he has 
finished, at his convenience, what he has al- 
ready ; and so, as you perceive, he gets through 
a great deal. If you disturb him, he be- 
comes useless at once.” 

Spending their days together in this way, 
in the evenings they never negleXed their 
regular visits to Charlotte. If there was no 
party from the neighborhood, as was often 
the case, they read and talked, principally on 
subjeXs conneXed with the improvement of 
the condition and comfort of social life. 

Charlotte, always accustomed to make the 
most of opportunities, not only saw her hus- 
band pleased, but found personal advantages 
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for herself. Various domestic arrangements, 
which she had long wished to make, but which 
she did not know exaXly how to set about, 
were managed for her through the contrivance 
of the captain. Her domestic medicine-chest, 
hitherto but poorly furnished, was enlarged 
and enriched, and Charlotte herself, with the 
help of good books and personal mstruXion, 
was put in the way of being able to exercise 
her disposition to be of praXical assistance 
more frequently and more efficiently than be- 
fore. 

In providing against accidents, which, 
though common, yet only too often find us 
unprepared, they thought it especially neces- 
sary to have at hand whatever is required for 
the recovery of drowning men — accidents of 
this kind, from the number of canals, reser- 
voirs, and waterworks m the neighborhood, 
being of frequent occurrence. This depart- 
ment the captain took expressly into his own 
hands; and the observation escaped Edward, 
that a case of this kind had made a very 
singular epoch in the life of his friend. The 
latter made no reply, but seemed to be trying 
to escape from a painful recoil eX ion. Ed- 
ward immediately stopped; and Charlotte, 
who, as well as he, had a general knowledge 
of the story, took no notice of the expression. 

“ These preparations are all exceedingly 
valuable,” said the captain, one evening. 
“Now 7 , however, we have not got the one 
thing which is most essential — a sensible man 
who understands how to manage it all. I 
know an army surgeon, whom I could exaXly 
recommend for the place. You might get 
him at this moment, on easy terms. He is 
highly distinguished in his profession, and has 
frequently done more for me, m the treatment 
even of violent inward disorders, than cele- 
brated physicians. Help upon the spot, is the 
thing you often most want in the country.” 

He was written for at once; and Edward 
and Charlotte were rejoiced to have found so 
good and necessary an objeX, on which to 
expend so much of the money which they set 
apart for such accidental demands upon them. 

Thus Charlotte, too, found means of making 
use, for her purposes, of the captain’s knowl- 
edge and praXical skill ; and she began to be 
quite reconciled to his presence, and to feel 
easy about any consequences which might 
ensue. She commonly prepared questions to 
ask him ; among other things, it was one of 
her anxieties to provide against whatever was 
prejudicial to health and comfort, against 
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poisons and such like. The lead-glazing on 
the china, the verdigris which formed about 
her copper and bronze vessels, etc., had long 
been a trouble to her. She got him to tell 
her about these, and, naturally, they often had 
to fall back on the first elements of medicine 
and chemistry. 

An accidental, but welcome occasion for 
entertainment of this kind, was given by an 
inclination of Edward to read aloud. He 
had a particularly clear, deep voice, and 
earlier in life had earned himself a pleasant 
reputation for his feeling and lively recitations 
of works of poetry and oratory. At this time 
he was occupied with other subjects, and the 
books which, for some time past, he had been 
reading, were either chemical, or on some 
other branch of natural or technical science. 

One of his especial peculiarities — which, 
by-the-by, he very likely shares with a number 
of his fellow-creatures — was, that he could 
not bear to have anyone looking over him 
when he was reading. In early life, when he 
used to read poems, plays or stories, this had 
been the natural consequence of the desire 
which the reader feels, like the poet, or the 
aCtor, or the story-teller, to make surprises, 
to pause, to excite expectation ; and this sort 
of effeCt was naturally defeated when a third 
person’s eyes could run on before him, and 
see what was coming. On such occasions, 
therefore, he was accustomed to place himself 
in such a position that no one could get be- 
hind him. With a party of only three, this 
was unnecessary ; and as with the present sub- 
ject there was no opportunity for exciting 
feelings or giving the imagination a surprise, 
he did not take any particular pains to proteCt 
himself. 

One evening he had placed himself care- 
lessly, and Charlotte happened by accident to 
cast her eyes upon the page. His old im- 
patience was aroused ; he turned to her, and 
said, almost unkindly, 

“I do wish, once for all, you would leave 
off doing a thing so out of taste and so dis- 
agreeable. When I read aloud to a person, 
is it not the same as if I was telling him some- 
thing by word of mouth ? The written, the 
printed word, is in the place of my own 
thoughts, of my own heart. If a window 
were broken into my brain or into my heart, 
and if the man to whom I am counting out 
my thoughts, or delivering my sentiments, one 
by one, knew already beforehand exaCllywhat 
was to come out of me, should I take the 


trouble to put them into words ? When any- 
body looks over my book, I always feel as if I 
were being tom in two.” 

Charlotte’s taCt, in whatever circle she 
might be, large or small, was remarkable, and 
she was able to set aside disagreeable or ex- 
cited expressions without appearing to notice 
them. When a conversation grew tedious, 
she knew how to interrupt it; when it halted, 
she could set it going. And this time her 
good gift did not forsake her. 

“I am sure you will forgive me my fault,” 
she said, “ when I tell you what it was this 
moment which came over me. I heard you 
reading something about Affinities, and I 
thought direCtly of some relations of mine, 
two of whom are just now occupying me a 
great deal Then my attention went back to 
the book. I found it was not about living 
things at all, and I looked over to get the 
thread of it right again.” 

“It was the comparison which led you 
wrong and confused you,” said Edward. 
“The subjeCt is nothing but earths and min- 
erals. But man is a true Narcissus; he de- 
lights to see his own image everywhere ; and 
he spreads himself underneath the universe, 
like the amalgam behind the glass.” 

“Quite true,” continued the captain. 
“That is the way in which he treats every- 
thing external to himself. His wisdom and 
his folly, his will and his caprice, he attributes 
alike to the animal, the plant, the elements, 
and the gods.” 

“Would you,” said Charlotte, “if it is not 
taking you away too much from the imme- 
diate subjeCl, tell me briefly what is meant 
here by Affinities?” 

“I shall be very glad indeed,” replied the 
captain, to whom Charlotte had addressed 
herself. “That is, I will tell you as well as I 
can. My ideas on the subjeCt date ten years 
back; whether the scientific world continues 
to think the same about it, I cannot tell.” 

“It is most disagreeable, ” cried Edward, 
“that one cannot now-a-days learn a thing 
once for all, and have done with it. Our 
forefathers could keep to what they were 
taught -when they were young ; but we have, 
every five years, to make revolutions with 
them, if we do not wish to drop altogether out 
of fashion.” 

“We women need not be so particular,” 
said Charlotte ; “and, to speak the truth, I 
only want to know the meaning of the word. 
There is nothing more ridiculous in society 
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than to misuse a strange technical word ; and 
I only wish you to tell me in what sense the 
expression is made use of in conne&ion with 
these things. What its scientific application 
is, I am quite contented to leave to the 
learned ; who, by-the-by, as far as I have been ; 
able to observe, do not find it easy to agree j 
among themselves. ” , 

“Whereabouts shall we begin,” said Ed- j 
ward, after a pause, to the captain, “to come | 
most quickly to the point?” 

The latter, after thinking a little while, re- 
plied shortly, j 

“You must let me make what will seem j 
a wide sweep ; we shall be on our subject al- j 
most immediately.” 

Charlotte settled her work at her side, | 
promising the fullest attention. 

The captain began : ! 

“In all natural objects with which we are j 
acquainted, we observe immediately that they | 
have a certain relation to themselves. It may j 
sound ridiculous to be asserting what is ob- . 
vious to every one ; but it is only by coming f 
to a clear understanding together about what j 
we know, that we can advance to what we do | 
not know.” j 

“I think,” interrupted Edward, “we can 
make the thing more clear to her, and to our- 
selves, with examples; conceive water, or oil, 
or quicksilver; among these you will see a 
certain oneness, a certain connexion of their 
parts ; and this oneness is never lost, except 
through force or some other determining j 
cause. Let the cause cease to operate, and - 
at once the parts unite again.” 

“ Unquestionably,” said Charlotte, “that 
is plain; rain-drops readily unite and form 
streams ; and when we were children it was 
our delight to play with quicksilver, and won- 
der at the little globules splitting and parting 
and running into one another.” 

“And here,” said the captain, “let me just 
cursorily mention one remarkable thing, I I 
mean that the full, complete correlation of j 
parts which the fluid state makes possible, ! 
shows itself distinctly and universally in the 
globular form. The falling water-drop is 
round ; you yourself spoke of the globules of 
quicksilver; and a drop of melted lead let 
fall, if it has time to harden before it reaches 
the ground, is found at the bottom in the 
shape of a ball.” 

“Let me try and see,” said Charlotte, 
“whether I can understand where you are 
bringing me. As everything has a reference 


to itself, so it must have some relation to 
others.” 

. i<An & that,” interrupted Edward, “will be 
different according to the natural differences 
of the things themselves. Sometimes they 
will meet like friends and old acquaintances; 
they will ^ come rapidly together, and unite 
without either having to alter itself at all— as 
wine mixes with water. Others, again, will 
remain as strangers side by side, and no 
amount of mechanical mixing or forcing will 
succeed in combining them. Oil and water 
may be shaken up together, and the next 
moment they are separate again, each by 
itself.” y 

“One can almost fancy,” said Charlotte, 
* ‘ that in these simple forms one sees people 
that one is acquainted with ; one has met with 
just such things in the societies amongst 
which one has lived; and the strangest like- 
nesses of all with these soulless creatures, are 
in the masses in which men stand divided one 
against the other, in their classes and pio- 
fessions; the nobility and the third estate, for 
instance, or soldiers and civilians.” 

“Then again,” replied Edward, “as these 
are united together under common laws and 
customs, so there are intermediate members 
m our chemical world which will combine 
elements that are mutually repulsive.” 

“Oil, for instance,” said the captain, “we 
make combine with water with the help of 
alkalies ” 

“Do not go on too fast with your lesson,” 
said Charlotte. “Let me see that I keep step 
with you. Are we not here arrived among the 
affinities?” 

“Exactly,” replied the captain; “we are 
on the point of apprehending them in all their 
power and distindlness ; such natures as, when 
they come in contact, at once lay hold of each 
other, and mutually affedl one another, we 
speak of as having an affinity one for the 
other. With the alkalies and acids, for in- 
stance, the affinities are strikingly marked. 
They are of opposite natures; very likely 
their being of opposite natures is the secret 
of their effe<5t on one another — they seek one 
another eagerly out, lay hold of each other, 
modify each other’s character, and form in 
connexion an entirely new substance. There 
is lime, you remember, which shows the 
strongest inclination for all sorts of acids — a 
distinct desire of combining with them. As 
soon as our chemical chest arrives, we can 
show you a number of entertaining experi- 
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meats, which will give you a clearer idea than 
words, and names, and technical expres- 
sions. 0 

“It appears to me,” said Charlotte, “that 
if you choose to call these strange creatures 
of yours related, the relationship is not so 
much a relationship of blood, as of soul or 
of spirit. It is the way in which we see all 
really deep friendships arise among men; 
opposite peculiarities of disposition being what 
best makes internal union possible. But I 
will wait to see what you can really show me 
of these mysterious proceedings; and for the 
present,” she added, turning to Edward, “I 
will promise not to disturb you any more in 
your reading. You have taught me enough 
of what it is about to enable me to attend 
to it.” 

“No, no,” replied Edward, “now that you 
have once stirred the thing, you shall not get 
off so easily. It is just the most complicated 
cases which are the most interesting. In these 
you come first to see the degrees of the affini- 
ties, to watch them as their power of attrac- 
tion is weaker or stronger, nearer or more 
remote. Affinities only begin really to interest 
when they bring about separations.” 

“What!” cried Charlotte, “is that miser- 
able word, which unhappily we hear so often 
now-a-days in the world, is that to be found 
in nature's lessons too?” 

“Most certainly,” answered Edward; “the 
title with which chemists were supposed to be 
most honorably distinguished was, artists of 
separation.” 

“It is not so anymore,” replied Charlotte; 
“ and it is well that it is not. It is a higher art, 
and it is a higher merit, to unite. An artist 
of union, is what we should welcome in every 
province of the universe. However, as we are 
on the subject again, give me an instance or 
two of what you mean.” 

“We had better keep,” said the captain, 
“to the same instances of which we have 
already been speaking. Thus, what we call 
limestone is a more or less pure calcareous 
earth in combination with a delicate acid, 
which is familiar to us in the form of a gas. 
Now, if we place a piece of this stone in di- 
luted sulphuric acid, this will take possession 
of the lime, and appear with it in the form of 
gypsum, the gaseous acid at the same time 
going off in vapor. Here is a case of separa- 
tion; a combination arises, and we believe 
ourselves now justified in applying to it the 
words, ‘ Elective Affinity ;' it really looks as 
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if one relation had been deliberately chosen 
in preference to another.” 

“Forgive me,” said Charlotte, “as I for- 
give the natural philosopher. I cannot see 
any choice in this ; I see a natural necessity 
rather, and scarcely that. After all, it is per- 
haps merely a case of opportunity. Oppor- 
tunity makes relations as it makes thieves , 
and as long as the talk is only of natural sub- 
stances, the choice to me appears to be alto- 
gether in the hands of the chemist who brings 
the creatures together. Once, however, let 
them be brought together, and then God 
have mercy on them. In the present case, I 
cannot help being sorry for the poor acid gas, 
which is driven out up and down infinity 
again.” 

“The acid's business,” answered the cap- 
tain, “ is now to get connected with water, 
and so serve as a mineral fountain for the 
refreshing of sound or disordered mankind.” 

“That is very well for the gypsum to say,” 
said Charlotte. “The gypsum is all right, is 
a body, is provided for. The other poor, 
desolate creature may have trouble enough to 
go through before it can find a second home 
for itself.” 

“I am much mistaken,” said Edward, 
smiling, “ if there be not some little arriere 
pensee behind this. Confess your wickedness ! 
You mean me by your lime ; the lime is laid 
hold of by the captain, in the form of sul- 
phuric acid, torn away from your agreeable 
society, and metamorphosed into a refractory 
gypsum.” 

“If your conscience prompts you to make 
such a reflection,” replied Charlotte, “I cer- 
tainly need not distress myself. These com- 
parisons are pleasant and entertaining; and 
who is there that does not like playing with 
analogies ? But man is raised very many steps 
above these elements; and if he has been 
somewhat liberal with such fine words as Elec- 
tion and Elective Affinities, he will do well to 
turn back again into himself, and take the 
opportunity of considering carefully the value 
and meaning of such expressions. Unhappily, 
we know cases enough where a connection 
apparently indissoluble between two persons, 
has, by the accidental introduction of a third, 
been utterly destroyed, and one or the other 
of the once happily united pair been driven 
out into the wilderness.” 

“ Then you see how much more gallant the 
chemists are,” said Edward. “ They at once 
add a fourth, that neither may go away empty. ' ’ 





“ Quite so,” replied the captain. “ And 
those are the cases which are really most im- 
portant and remarkable — cases where this 
attraction, this affinity, this separating and 
combining, can be exhibited, the two pairs 
severally crossing each other; where four 
creatures, connected previously, as two and 
two, are brought into contaCt, and at once 
forsake their first combination to form into a 
second. In this forsaking and embracing, 
this seeking and flying, we believe that we are 
indeed observing the effeCts of some higher 
determination j we attribute a sort of will 
and choice to such creatures, and feel really 
justified in using technical words, and speak- 
ing of * Elective Affinities. ’ ’ ’ 

** Give me an instance of this/’ said Char- 
lotte. 

“ One should not spoil such things with 
words,” replied the captain. “As I said be- 
fore, as soon as I can show you the experiment, 
I can make it all intelligible and pleasant for 
you. For the present, I can give you nothing 
but horrible scientific expressions, which at 
the same time will give you no idea about the 
matter. You ought yourself to see these 
creatures, which seem so dead, and which are 
yet so fhll of inward energy and force, at 
work before your eyes. You should observe 
them with a real personal interest. Now they 
seek each other out, attrad each other, seize, 
crush, devour, destroy each other, and then 
suddenly reappear again out of their combi- 
nations, and come forward in fresh, renovated, 
unexpected form ; thus you will comprehend 
how we attribute to them a sort of immor- 
tality — how we speak of them as having sense 
and understanding ; because we feel our own 
senses to be insufficient to observe them ade- 
quately, and our reason too weak to follow 
them.” 

“I quite agree,” said Edward, “that the 
strange scientific nomenclature, to persons who 
have not been reconciled to it by a direCt 
acquaintance with or understanding of its 
objeCl, must seem unpleasant, even ridicu- 
lous; but we can easily, just for once, con- 
trive with symbols to illustrate what we are 
speaking of.” 

£( H you do not think it looks pedantic,” 
answered the captain, “ I can put my mean- 
ing together with letters. Suppose an A con- 
nected so closely with a B, that all sorts of 
means, even violence, have been made use of 
to separate them, without effeCt. Then sup- 
pose a C in exactly the same position with 
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respeCt to D. Bring the two pairs into con- 
tact ; A will fling himself on D, C on B, 
without its being possible to say which had 
first left its first connection, or made the first 
move towards the second.” 

“ Now then,” interposed Edward, “till we 
see all this with our eyes, we will look upon 
the formula as an analogy, out of which we 
can devise a lesson for immediate use. You 
stand for A, Charlotte, and I am your B ; 
really and truly I cling to you, I depend on 
you, and follow you, just as B does with A. 
C is obviously the captain, who at present is 
in some degree withdrawing me from you. 
So now it is only just that if you are not to 
be left to solitude, a D should be found for 
you, and that is unquestionably the amiable 
little lady, Ottilie. You will not hesitate any 
longer to send and fetch her.” 

“Good,” replied Charlotte; “although 
the example does not, in my opinion, exaClly 
fit our case. However, we have been fortu- 
nate, at any rate, in to-dav for once having 
met all together ; and these natural or eleClive 
affinities have served to unite us more inti- 
mately. I will tell you, that since this after- 
noon I have made up my mind to send for 
Ottilie. My faithful housekeeper, on whom I 
have hitherto depended for everything, is 
going to leave me shortly, to be married. (It 
was done at my own suggestion, I believe, to 
please me.) What it is which has decided me 
about Ottilie, you shall read to me. I will 
not look over the pages again. Indeed, the 
contents of them are already known to me. 
Only read, read !” 

With these words, she produced a letter, 
and handed it to Edward. 


CHAPTER V. 

LETTER OF THE LADY SUPERIOR. 

“Your ladyship will forgive the brevity of 
my present letter. The public examinations 
are but just concluded, and I have to com- 
municate to all the parents and guardians the 
progress which our pupils have made during 
the past year. To you I may well be brief, 
having to say much in few words. Your lady- 
ship’s daughter has proved herself first in 
every sense of the word. The testimonials 
which I inclose, and her own letter, in which 
she will detail to you the prizes which she has 
won, and the happiness which she feels in her 
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success, will surely please, and I hope delight 
you. For myself, it is the less necessary that 
I should say much, because I see that there 
will soon be no more occasion to keep with us 
a young lady so far advanced. I send my 
respects to your ladyship, and in a short time 
I shall take the liberty of offering you my 
opinion as to what in future may be of most 
advantage to her. 

“My good assistant will tell you about 
Ottilie.” 


LETTER OF THE ASSISTANT. 

“ Our reverend superior leaves it to me to 
write to you of Ottihe, partly because, with 
her ways of thinking about it, it would be 
painful to her to say what has to be said; 
partly, because she herself requires some ex- 
cusing, which she would rather have done for 
her by me. 

“ Knowing, as I did too well, how little 
able the good Ottilie was to show out what 
lies in her, and what she is capable of, I was 
all along afraid of this public examination. 
I was the more uneasy, as it was to be of a 
kind which does not admit of any especial 
preparation ; and even if it had been con- 
duced as usual, Ottilie never can be prepared 
to make a display. The result has only too 
entirely justified my anxiety. She has gained 
no prize; she is not even amongst those whose 
names have been mentioned with approbation. 
I need not go into details. In writing, the 
letters of the other girls were not so well 
formed, but their strokes were far more free. 
In arithmetic, they were all quicker than she; 
and in the more difficult problems, which she 
does the best, there was no examination. In 
French, she was outshone and out-talked by 
many; and in history she was not ready with 
her names and dates. In geography, there 
was a want of attention to the political di- 
visions ; and for what she could do in music 
there was neither time nor quiet enough for 
her few modest melodies to gain attention. 
In drawing she certainly would have gained 
the prize; her outlines were clear, and the 
execution most careful and full of spirit ; un- 
happily, she had chosen too large a subject, 
and it was incomplete. 

“After the pupils were dismissed, the ex- 
aminers consulted together, and we teachers 
were partially admitted into the council. I 
very soon observed that of Ottilie either no- 
thing would be said at all, or if her name was 
mentioned, it would be with indifference, if 


not absolute disapproval. I hoped to obtain 
some favor' for her by a candid description of 
what she was, and I ventured it with the 
greater earnestness, partly because I was only 
speaking my real conviCions, and partly be- 
cause I remembered in my own younger years 
finding myself in the same unfortunate case. 
I was listened to with attention, but as soon as 
I had ended, the presiding examiner said to 
me very kindly but laconically, ‘We presume 
capabilities: they are to be converted into 
accomplishments. This is the aim of all 
education. It is what is distin&ly intended 
by all who have the care of children, and 
silently and indistinctly by the children them- 
selves. This also is the objedt of examina- 
tions, where teachers and pupils are alike 
standing their trial. From what we learn of 
you, we may entertain good hopes of the 
young lady, and it is to your own credit also 
that you have paid so much attention to your 
pupirs capabilities. If m the coming year 
you can develop these into accomplishments, 
neither yourself nor your pupil shall fail to 
receive your due praise.’ 

“I had made up my mind to what must 
follow upon all this; but there was something 
worse that I had not anticipated, which had 
soon to be added to it. Our good superior, 
who like a trusty shepherdess could not bear 
to have one of her flock lost, or, as was the 
case here, to see it undistinguished, after the 
examiners were gone could not contain her 
displeasure, and said to Ottilie, who was stand- 
ing quite quietly by the window, while the 
others were exulting over their prizes, ‘ Tell 
me, for heaven’s sake, how can a person look 
so stupid if she is not so?’ Ottilie replied, 
quite calmly, ‘ Forgive me, my dear mother, 
I have my headache again to-day, and it is 
very painful.’ Kind and sympathizing as she 
generally is, the superior this time answered, 
‘No one can believe that, 1 and turned angrily 
away. 

“Now it is true, — no one can believe it, — 
for Ottilie never alters the expression of her 
countenance. I have never even seen her 
move her hand to her head when she has been 
asleep. 

“Nor was this all. Your ladyship’s daugh- 
ter, who is at all times sufficiently lively and 
impetuous, after her triumph to-day was over- 
flowing with the violence of her spirits. She 
ran from room to room with her prizes and 
testimonials, and shook them in Ottilie’s face. 
‘You have come badly off this morning,’ 
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she cried. Ottilie replied in her calm, quiet 
way, ‘ This is not the last day of trial. ’ * But 
you will always remain the last/ cried the 
other, and ran away. 

“No one except myself saw that Ottilie was 
disturbed. She has a way when she expe- 
riences any sharp unpleasant emotion which 
she wishes to resist, of showing it in the un- 
equal color of her face ; the left cheek becomes 
for a moment flushed, while the right turns 
pale. I perceived this symptom, and I could 
not prevent myself from saying something. 

I took our superior aside, and spoke seri- 
ously to her about it. The excellent lady 
acknowledged that she had been wrong. 
We considered the whole affair ; we talked 
it over at great length together, and not to 
weary your ladyship, I will tell you at once 
the desire with which we concluded, 
namely, that you will for a while have 
Ottilie with yourself. Our reasons you 
will yourself readily perceive. If you con- 
sent, I will say more to you on the manner 
m which I think she should be treated. 
The young lady your daughter we may ex- 
pe6t will soon leave us, and we shall then 
with pleasure welcome Ottilie back to us. 

“ One thing more, which another time I 
might forget to mention: I have never 
seen Ottilie eager for anything, or at least 
ask pressmgty for anything. But there have 
been occasions, however rare, when on the 
other hand she has wished to decline things 
which have been pressed upon her, and she 
does it with a gesture which to those who 
have caught its meaning is irresistible. She 
raises her hands, presses the palms together, 
and draws them against her breast, leaning 
her body a little forward at the same time, 
and turns such a look upon the person who 
is urging her, that he will be glad enough to 
cease to ask or wish for anything of her. 

If your ladyship ever sees this attitude, as 
with your treatment of her it is not likely 
that you will, think of me, and spare Ottilie.” 

Edward read these letters aloud, not with- 
out smiles and shakes of the head. Naturally, 
too, there were observations made on the per- 
sons and on the position of the affair. 

“Enough!” Edward cried at last, “it is 
decided. She comes. You, my love, are 
provided for, and now we can get forward 
with our work. It is becoming highly neces- 
sary for me to move over to the right wing to 
the captain ; evenings and mornings are the 


time for us best to work together, and then 
you, on your side, will have admirable room 
for yourself and Ottilie.” 

Charlotte made no obje&ion, and Edward 
sketched out the method m which they should 
live. Among other things, he cried' “It is 
really very polite in this niece to be subjedl to 
a slight pain on the left side of her head. I 
have it frequently on the right. If we happen 
to be afhidted together, and sit opposite one 
another, — I leaning on my right elbow, and 



she on her left, and our heads on the opposite 
sides, resting on our hands,— -what a pretty 
pair of pictures we shall make.” 

The captain thought that might be danger- 
ous. “No, no!” cried out Edward. “Only 
do you, my dear friend, take care of the D, 
for what will become of B if poor C is taken 
away from it?” 

“That, I should have thought, would have 
been evident enough,” replied Charlotte. 
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“It is not meant for humility,” Ottilie 
answered, without moving from the position 
in which she had placed herself; “I am only 
thinking of the time when I could not 
reach higher than to your knees, and when 
I had just learned to know how you loved 
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me. 

She stood up, and Charlotte embraced her 
warmly. She was introduced to the gentle- 
men, and was at once treated with especial 
courtesy as a visitor. Beauty is a welcome 
guest everywhere. She appeared attentive 
to the conversation, without taking a part 
in it. 

The next morning Edward said to Char- 
lotte, “What an agreeable, entertaining girl 
she is !” 


“And it is, indeed/’ cried Edward; “he 
would turn back to his A, to his Alpha and 
Omega and he sprung up and taking Char- 
lotte in his arms, pressed her to his breast. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The carriage which brought Ottilie drove 
up to the door. Charlotte went out to re- 
ceive her. The dear girl ran to meet her, 
threw herself at her feet, and embraced her 
knees. 

“Why such humility?” said Charlotte, a 
little embarrassed, and endeavoring to raise 
her from the ground. 
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<« Entertaining ! M answered Charlotte, with a 
smile ; “ why, she has not opened her lips yet ! 7 1 

“Indeed!” said Edward, as he seemed to 
bethink himself; “that is very strange . 7 9 

Charlotte had to give the new-comer but 
a very few hints on the management of the 
household. Ottilie saw rapidly all the arrange- 
ments, and what was more, she felt them. 
She comprehended easily what was to be pro- 
vided for the whole party, and what for each 
particular member of it. Everything was 
done with the utmost pun<5f uality ; she knew 
how to diredl, without appearing to be giving 
orders, and when anyone had left anything 
undone, she at once set it right herself. 

As soon as she had found how much time 
she would have to spare, she begged Charlotte 
to divide her hours for her, and to these she 
adhered exactly. She worked at what was set 
before her in the way which the assistant had 
described to Charlotte. They let her alone. 
It was but seldom that Charlotte interfered. 
Sometimes she changed her pens for others 
which had been written with, to teach her to 
make bolder strokes in her handwriting, but 
these, she found, would be soon cut sharp and 
fine again. 

The ladies had agreed with one another 
when they were alone to speak nothing but 
French, and Charlotte persisted in it the more, 
as she found Ottilie more ready to talk in a 
foreign language, when she was told it was her 
duty to exercise herself in it. In this way she 
often said more than she seemed to intend. 
Charlotte was particularly pleased with a de- 
scription, most complete, but at the same 
time most charming and amiable, which she 
gave her one day, by accident, of the school. 
She soon felt her to be a delightful companion, 
and before long she hoped to find in her an 
attached friend. 

At the same time she looked over again the 
more early accounts which had been sent her 
of Ottilie, to refresh her recollection with the 
opinion which the superior and the assistant 
had formed about her, and compare them with 
her in her own person. For Charlotte was of 
opinion that we cannot too quickly become 
acquainted with the character of those with 
whom we have to live, that we may know 
what to expeCt of them ; where we may hope 
to do anything in the way of improvement 
with them, and what we must make up our 
minds, once for all, to tolerate and let alone. 

This examination led her to nothing new, 
indeed; but much which she already knew 
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| became of greater meaning and importance. 
Ottihe’s moderation in eating and drinking, 
for instance, became a real distress to her. 

The next thing on which the ladies were 
employed was Ottilie 7 s toilet. Charlotte 
wished her to appear in clothes of a richer 
and more recherche sort, and at once the 
clever aChve girl herself cut out the stuff 
which had been previously sent to her, and 
with a very little assistance from others was 
able, in a short time, to dress herself out most 
tastefully. The new fashionable dresses set 
off her figure. An agreeable person, it is 
true, will show through all disguises ; but we 
always fancy it looks fresher and more graceful 
when its peculiarities appear under some new 
drapery. And thus, from the moment of her 
first appearance, she became more and more 
a delight to the eyes of all who beheld her. 
As the emerald refreshes the sight with its 
beautiful hues, and exerts, it is said, a benefi- 
cent influence on that noble sense, so does 
human beauty work with a far larger potency 
on the outward and on the inward sense; 
whoever looks upon it is charmed against the 
breath of evil, and feels in harmony with him- 
self and with the world. 

In many ways, therefore, the party had 
gained by Ottilie 7 s arrival. The captain and 
Edward kept regularly to the hours, even to 
the minutes, for their general meeting to- 
gether. They never kept the others waiting 
for them either for dinner or tea, or for their 
walks; and they were m less haste, especially 
in the evenings, to leave the table. This 
did not escape Charlotte’s observation ; she 
w'atched them both, to see whether one more 
than the other was the occasion of it. But 
she could not perceive any difference. They 
had both become more companionable. In 
their conversation they seemed to consider 
what was best adapted to interest Ottilie, 
vrhat was most on a level with her capacities 
and her general knowledge. If she left the 
room when they were reading or telling stories, 
they would wait till she returned. They had 
growm softer and altogether more united. 

In return for this, Ottihe’s anxiety to be of 
use increased every day ; the more she came 
to understand the house, its inmates, and their 
circumstances, the more eagerly she entered 
into everything, caught every look and every 
motion ; half a word, a sound, was enough 
for her. With her calm attentiveness, and 
her easy, unexcited activity, she was always 
the same. Sitting, rising up, going, coming. 
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fetching, carrying, returning to her place 
again, it was ail in the most perfect repose ; a 
constant change, a constant agreeable move- 
ment ; while, at the same time, she went about 
so lightly that her step was almost inaudible. 

This cheerful obligingness in Ottihe gave 
Charlotte the greatest pleasure. There was 
one thing, however, which she did not ex- 
actly like, of which she had to speak to her. 
“It is very polite in you,” she said one day 
to her, “when people let anything fall from 
their hand, to be so quick in stooping and 
picking it up for them ; at the same time, it is 
a sort of confession that they have a right to 
require such attention, and in the world we 
are expected to be careful to whom we pay it. 
Towards women, I will not prescribe any rule 
as to how you should condudl yourself. You 
are young. To those above you, and older 
than you, services of this sort are a duty; to- 
wards your equals they are polite ; to those 
younger than yourself and your inferiors you 
may show yourself kind and good-natured by 
such things, — only it is not becoming in a 
young lady to do them for men.” 

“I will try to forget the habit,” replied 
Ottilie; “I think, however, you will in the 
meantime forgive me for my want of manners, 
when I tell you how I came by it. We were 
taught history at school ; I have not gained 
as much out of it as I ought, for I never knew 
what use I was to make of it ; a few little 
things, however, made a deep impression upon 
me, among which was the following: — When 
Charles the First of England was standing 
before his so-called judges, the gold top came 
off the stick which he had in his hand, and 
fell down. Accustomed as he had been on 
such occasions to have everything done for 
him, he seemed to look round and expedt that 
this time too some one would do him this 
little service. No one stirred, and he stooped 
down for it himself. It struck me as so pite- 
ous, that from that moment I have never been 
able to see any one let a thing fall, without 
myself picking it up. But, of course, as it is 
not always proper, and as I cannot / * she con- 
tinued, smiling, “ tell my story every time I 
do it, in future I will try and contain myself.” 

In the meantime the fine arrangements 
which the two friends had been led to make 
for themselves, went uninterruptedly forward. 
Every day they found something new to think 
about and undertake. 

One day as they were walking together 
through the village, they had to remark with 


dissatisfa&ion how far behindhand it was in 
order and cleanliness, compared to villages 
where the inhabitants were compelled by the 
expense of building-ground to be careful 
about such things. 

“You remember a wish we once expressed 
when we were travelling in Switzerland to- 
gether,” said the captain, “that vre might 
have the laying out some country park, and 
how beautiful we would make it by intro- 
ducing into some village situated like this, 
not the Swiss style of building, but the Swiss 
order and neatness which so much improve it.” 

“ And how well it would answer here ! The 
hill on which the castle stands, slopes down 
to that projecting angle. The village, you 
see, is built in a semicircle, regularly enough, 
just opposite to it. The brook runs between. 

: It is liable to floods ; and do observe the way 
| the people set about protecting themselves 
from them; one with stones, another with 
stakes; the next puts up a boarding, and a 
fourth tries beams and planks; no one, of 
course, doing any good to another with his 
arrangement, but only hurting himself and the 
rest too. And then there is the road going 
along just in the clumsiest way possible, — up 
hill and down, through the water, and over 
the stones. If the people would only lay their 
hands to the business together, it would cost 
them nothing but a little labor to run a semi- 
circular wall along here, take the road in be- 
hind it, raisin g it to the level of the houses, 
and so give themselves a fair open space in 
front, making the whole place clean, and get- 
ting rid, once for all, in one good general 
work, of all their little trifling ineffectual 
makeshifts.” 

“Let us try it,” said the captain, as he ran 
his eyes over the lay of the ground, and saw 
quickly what was to be done. 

“ I can undertake nothing in company with 
peasants and shopkeepers,” replied Edward, 
“unless I may have unrestricted authority 
over them.” 

“ You are not so wrong in that,” returned 
the captain ; “I have experienced too much 
trouble myself in life in matters of that kind. 
How difficult it is to prevail on a man to ven- 
ture boldly on making a sacrifice for an after- 
advantage ! How hard to get him to desire 
an end, and not hesitate at the means ! So 
many people confuse means with ends ; they 
keep hanging over the fiist, without having the 
other before their eyes. Every evil is to be 
cured at the place where it comes to the sur- 
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face, and they will not trouble themselves to j 
look for the cause which produces it, or the 
remote effect which results from it This is 
why it is so difficult to get advice listened to, 
especially among the many: they can see 
clearly enough from day to day, but their 
scope seldom reaches beyond the morrow; 
and if it comes to a point where with some 
general arrangement one person will gain 
while another will lose, there is no prevailing 
on them to strike a balance. Works of pub- 
lic advantage can only be carried through by 
an uncontrolled absolute authority.” 

While they were standing and talking, a 
man came up and begged of them. He 
looked more impudent than really in want, 
and Edward, who was annoyed at being inter- 
rupted, after two or three fruitless attempts to 
get rid of him by a gentler refusal, spoke 
sharply to him. The fellow began to grumble 
and mutter abusively ; he went off with short 
steps, talking about the right of beggars. It 
was all very well to refuse them an alms, but 
that was no reason why they should be in- 
sulted. A beggar, and everybody else too, 
was as much under God’s protection as a lord. 
It put Edward out of all patience. 

The captain, to pacify him, said, “Let us 
make use of this as an occasion for extending 
our rural police arrangements to such cases. 
We are bound to give away money, but we do 
better in not giving it in person, especially at 
home. We should be moderate and uniform 
in everything, in our charities as in all else ; 
too great liberality attracts beggars instead of 
helping them on their way. At the same 
time there is no harm when one is on a 
journey, or passing through a strange place, 
in appearing to a poor man in the street in 
the form of a chance deity of fortune, and 
making him some present which shall surprise 
him. The position of the village and of the 
castle makes it easy for us to put our charities 
here on a proper footing. I have thought 
about it before. The public-house is at one 
end of the village, a respectable old couple 
1 live at the other. At each of these places de- 
posit a small sum of money, and let every 
beggar, not as he comes in, but as he goes 
out, receive something. Both houses lie on 
the roads which lead to the castle, so that any 
one who goes there can be referred to one or 
the other.” 

“Come,” said Edward, “we will settle 
that on the spot. The exaCt sum can be 
made up another time.” 


They went to the innkeeper, and to the old 
couple, and the thing was done. 

“I know very well,” Edward said, as they 
were walking up the hill to the castle together, 
“that everything in this world depends on 
distinctness of idea and firmness of purpose. 
Your judgment of what my wife has been 
doing in the park was entirely right ; and you 
have already given me a hint how it might be 
improved. I will not deny that I told her 
of it” 

“So I have been led to suspeCt,” replied 
the captain; “and I could not approve of 
your having done so. You have perplexed 
her. She has left off doing anything; and 
on this one subject she is vexed with us. She 
avoids speaking of it. She has never since 
invited us to go with her to the summer-house, 
although at odd hours she goes up there with 
Ottilie.” 

“We must not allow ourselves to be de- 
terred by that,” answered Edward. “If I 
am once convinced about anything good, 
which could and should be done, I can never 
rest till I see it done. We are clever enough 
at other times in introducing what we want 
into the general conversation; suppose we 
have out some descriptions of English parks, 
with copper-plates, for our evening’s amuse- 
ment. Then we can follow with your plan. 
We will treat it first problematically, and as 
if we were only in jest. There will be no 
difficulty in passing into earnest.” 

The scheme was concerted, and the books 
were opened. In each group of designs they 
first saw a ground-plan of the spot, with the 
general character of the landscape, drawn in 
its rude, natural state. Then followed others, 
showing the changes which had been pro- 
duced by art, to employ and set off the natural 
advantages of the locality. From these to 
their own property and their own grounds, 
the transition was easy. 

Everybody was pleased. The chart which 
the captain had sketched was brought and 
spread out. The only difficulty was, that 
they could not entirely free themselves of the 
plan in which Charlotte had begun. How- 
ever, an easier way up the hill was found ; a 
lodge was suggested to be built on the height 
at the edge of the cliff, which was to have an 
especial reference to the castle. It was to 
form a conspicuous objeCl from the castle 
windows, and from it the spedator was to be 
able to overlook both the castle and the 
garden. 
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The captain had thought it all carefully 
over, and taken his measurements ; and now 
he brought up again the village road and the 
wall by the brook, and the ground which was 
to be raised behind it. 

“Here you see,” said he, “while I make 
this charming walk up the height, I gain ex- 
actly the quantity of stone which I require 
for that wall. Let one piece of work help the 
other, and both will be carried out most satis- 
factorily and most rapidly.” 

“But now,” said Charlotte, “comes my 
side of the business. A certain definite out- 
lay of money will have to be made. We 
ought to know how much will be wanted for 
such a purpose, and then we can apportion it 
out — so much work, and so much money, if 
not by weeks, at least by months. The cash- 
box is under my charge. I pay the bills, and 
I keep the accounts.” 

“ You do not appear to have overmuch 
confidence in us,” said Edward. 

“I have not much in arbitrary matters,” 
Charlotte answered. “Where it is a case of 
inclination, we women know better how to 
control ourselves than you.” 

It was settled ; the dispositions were made, 
and the work was begun at once. 

The captain being always on the spot, Char- 
lotte was almost daily a witness to the strength 
and clearness of his understanding. He, too, 
learned to know her better; and it became 
easy for them both to work together, and thus 
bring something to completeness. It is with 
work as with dancing ; persons who keep the 
same step must grow indispensable to one 
another. Out of this a mutual kindly feeling 
will necessarily arise ; and that Charlotte had 
a real kind feeling towards the captain, after 
she came to know him better, was sufficiently 
proved by her allowing him to destroy her 
pretty seat, which in her first plans she had 
taken such pains in ornamenting, because it 
was in the way of his own, without experi- 
encing the slightest feeling about the matter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was a natural consequence now that 
Charlotte was occupied with the captain, that 
Edward should attach himself more to Ottilie. 
Independently of this, indeed, for some time 
past he had begun to feel a silent kind of at- 
traction towards her. Obliging and attentive 


she was to everyone, but his self-love whispered 
that towards him she was particularly so. She 
had observed his little fancies about his food. 
She knew exadtly what things he liked, and 
the way in which he liked them to be pre- 
pared ; the quantity of sugar which he liked 
in his tea; and so on. Moreover, she was par- 
ticularly careful to prevent draughts, about 
which he was excessively sensitive, and, in- 
deed, about which, with his wife, who could 
never have air enough, he was often at vari- 
ance. So, too, she had come to know about 
fruit-gardens and flower-gardens; whatever he 
liked, it was her constant effort to procure for 
him, and to keep away whatever annoyed him ; 
so that very soon she grew indispensable to 
him — she became like his guardian angel, and 
he felt it keenly whenever she was absent. 
Besides all this, too, she appeared to grow 
more open and conversible as soon as they 
were alone together. 

Edward, as he advanced in life, had re- 
tained something childish about himself, which 
corresponded singularly well with the youth- 
fulness of Ottilie. They liked talking of 
early times, when they had first seen each 
other; and these reminiscences led them up 
to the first epoch of Edward’s affeCtion for 
Charlotte. Ottilie declared that she remem- 
bered them both as the handsomest pair about 
the court; and when Edward would question 
the possibility of this, when she must have 
been so exceedingly young, she insisted that 
she recollected one particular incident as 
clearly as possible. He had come into the 
room where her aunt was, and she had hid her 
face in Charlotte’s lap — not from fear, but 
from a childish surprise. She might have 
added, because he had made so strong an im- 
pression upon her — because she had liked him 
so much. 

While they were occupied in this way, much 
of the business which the two friends had 
undertaken together had come to a standstill; 
so that they found it necessary to inspeCI how 
things were going on — to work up a few de- 
signs and get letters written. For this pur- 
pose, they betook themselves to their office, 
where they found their old copyist at his desk. 
They set themselves to their work, and soon 
gave the old man enough to do, without ob- 
serving that they were laying many things on 
his shoulders which at other times they had 
always done for themselves. At the same 
time, the first design the captain tried would 
not answer, and Edward was as unsuccessful 




with his first letter. They fretted for a while, 
planning and erasing, till at last Edward, who 
was getting on the worst, asked what o'clock 
it was. And then it appeared that the cap- 
tain had forgotten, for the first time for many 
years, to wind up his chronometer ; and they 
seemed, if not to feel, at least to have a dim 
perception, that time was beginning to be 
indifferent to them. 

In the meanwhile, as the gentlemen were 
thus rather slackening in their energy, the ac- 
tivity of the ladies increased all the more. 
The every-day life of a family, which is com- 
posed of given persons, and is shaped out of 
necessary circumstances, may easily receive 
into itself an extraordinary affedrion, an incip- 
ient passion — may receive it into itself as into 
a vessel; and a long time may elapse be- 
fore the new ingredient produces a visible 
effervescence, and runs foaming over the edge. 

With our friends, the feelings which were 
mutually arising had the most agreeable effedls. 
Their dispositions opened out, and a general 
goodwill arose out of the several individual 
affedlions. Every member of the party was 
happy ; and they each shared their happiness 
with the rest. 

Such a temper elevates the spirit, while it 
enlarges the heart, and everything which, 
under the influence of it, people do and 
undertake, has a tendency towards the illimit- 
able. The friends could not remain any more 
shut up at home ; their walks extended them- 
selves farther and farther. Edward would 
hurry on before with Ottilie, to choose the 
path or pioneer the way; and the captain and 
Charlotte would follow quietly on the track of 
their more hasty precursors, talking on some 
grave subjedl, or delighting themselves with 
some spot they had newly discovered, or some 
unexpedted natural beauty. 

One day their walk led them down from the 
gate at the right wing of the castle, in the di- 
rection of the hotel, and thence over the 
bridge towards the ponds, along the sides of 
which they proceeded as far as it was generally 
thought possible to follow the water; thickly 
wooded hills sloping direCtly up from the edge, 
and beyond these a wall of steep rocks, mak- 
ing further progress difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. But Edward, whose hunting experience 
had made him thoroughly familiar with the 
spot, pushed forward along an overgrown path 
with Ottilie, knowing well that the old mill 
could not be far off, which was somewhere in 
the middle of the rocks there. The path was 
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so little frequented, that they soon lost it; 
and for a short time they were wandering 
among mossy stones and thickets ; it was not 
for long, however: the noise of the water- 
wheel speedily telling them that the place 
which they were looking for was close at hand. 
Stepping forward on a point of rock, they saw 
the strange old, dark wooden building in the 
hollow before them, quite shadowed over with 
precipitous crags and huge trees. They de- 
termined diredtly to climb down amidst the 
moss and the blocks of stone. Edward led 
the way ; and when he looked back and saw 
Ottilie following, stepping lightly, without 
fear or nervousness, from stone to stone, so 
beautifully balancing herself, he fancied he 
was looking at some celestial creature floating 
above him ; while if, as she often did, she 
caught the hand which in some difficult spot 
he would offer her, or if she supported herself 
on his shoulder, then he was left in no doubt 
that it was a very exquisite human creature 
who touched him. He almost washed that she 
might slip or stumble, that he might catch her 
in his arms and press her to his heart. This, 
however, he would under no circumstances 
have done, for more than one reason. He 
was afraid to wmund her, and he was afraid to 
do her some bodily injury. 

What the meaning of this could be, w 7 e 
shall immediately learn. When they had got 
down, and were seated opposite each other at 
a table under the trees, and when the miller’s 
wife had gone for milk, and the miller, who 
had come out to them, was sent to meet 
Charlotte and the captain, Edward, with a 
little embarrassment, began to speak : 

“I have a request to make, dear Ottilie; 
you will forgive me for asking it, if you wall 
not grant it. You make no secret (I am sure 
you need not make any), that you w 7 ear a 
miniature under your dress against your breast. 
It is the picture of your noble father. You 
could hardly have known him ; but in every 
sense he deserves a place by your heart. 
Only, forgive me, the picture is exceedingly 
large, and the metal frame and the glass, if 
you take up a child in your arms, if you are 
carrying anything, if the carriage swings vio- 
lently, if we are pushing through bushes, or 
just now r , as w T e were coming down these 
rocks, — cause me a thousand anxieties for you. 
Any unforeseen blow, a fall, a touch, may be 
fatally injurious to you ; and I am terrified at 
the possibility of it. For my sake do this: 
put away the pidture, not out of your affeo 
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tions, not out of your room ; let it have the 
brightest, the holiest place which you can give 
it; only do not wear upon your breast a thing, 
the presence of which seems to me, perhaps 
from an extravagant anxiety, so dangerous/’ 

Ottilie said nothing, and while he was 
speaking she kept her eyes fixed straight be- 
fore her; then, without hesitation and without 
haste, with a look turned more towards heaven 
than on Edward, she unclasped the chain, 
drew out the pidture, and pressed it against 
her forehead, and then reached it over to her 
friend, with the words ; 

u Do you keep it for me till we come home; 
I cannot give you a better proof how deeply 
I thank you for your affectionate care.” 

He did not venture to press the picture to 
his lips; but he caught her hand and raised it 
to his eyes. They were, perhaps, two of the 
most beautiful hands which had ever been 
clasped together. He felt as if a stone had 
fallen from his heart, as if a partition -wall 
had been thrown down between him and 
Ottilie. 

Under the miller’s guidance, Charlotte and 
the captain came down by an easier path, and 
now joined them. There was the meeting, 
and a happy talk, and then they took some 
refreshments. They would not return by the 
same way as they came ; and Edward struck 
into a rocky path on the other side of the 
stream, from which the ponds were again to 
be seen. They made their way along it, with 
some effort, and then had to cross a variety of 
wood and copse — getting glimpses, on the 
land side, of a number of villages and manor- 
houses, with their green lawns and fruit-gar- 
dens; while very near them, and sweetly 
situated on a rising ground, a farm lay in the 
middle of the wood. From a gentle ascent, 
they had a view, before and behind, which 
showed them the richness of the country to 
the greatest advantage; and then, entering a 
grove of trees, they found themselves, on 
again emerging from it, on the rock opposite 
the castle. 

They came upon it rather unexpectedly, 
and were of course delighted. They had 
made the circuit of a little world ; they were 
standing on the spot where the new building 
was to be ereCted, and were looking again at 
the windows of their own home. 

They went down to the summer-house, and 
sat all four in it for the first time together ; 
nothing was more natural than that with one 
voice it should be proposed to have the way 
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they had been that day, and which, as it was, 
had taken them much time and trouble, prop- 
erly laid out and gravelled, so that people 
might loiter along it at their leisure. They 
each said what they thought ; and they reck- 
oned up that the circuit, over which they had 
taken many hours, might be travelled easily 
with a good road all the way round to the 
castle, in a single one. 

Already a plan was being suggested for 
making the distance shorter, and adding a 
fresh beauty to the landscape, by throwing a 
bridge across the stream, below the mill, 
where it ran into the lake; when Charlotte 
brought their inventive imagination somewhat 
to a stand-still, by putting them in mind of 
the expense which such an undertaking would 
involve. 

ts There are ways of meeting that too,” re- 
plied Edward ; “ we have only to dispose of 
that farm in the forest which is so pleasantly 
situated, and which brings in so little in the 
way of rent : the sum which will be set free 
will more than cover what we shall require, 
and thus, having gained an invaluable walk, 
we shall receive the interest of well-expended 
capital in substantial enjoyment — instead of, 
as now, in the summing up at the end of the 
year, vexing and fretting ourselves over the 
pitiful little income which is returned for it.” 

Even Charlotte, with all her prudence, had 
little to urge against this. There had been, 
indeed, a previous intention of selling the 
farm. The captain was ready immediately 
with a plan for breaking up the ground into 
small portions among the peasantry of the 
forest. Edward, however, had a simpler and 
shorter way of managing it. His present 
steward had already proposed to take it off 
his hands — he was to pay for it by instalments 
— and so, gradually, as the money came in, 
they would get their work forward from point 
to point. 

So reasonable and prudent a scheme was 
sure of universal approbation, and already, in 
prospe6l, they began to see their new walk 
winding along its way, and to imagine the 
many beautiful views and charming spots 
which they hoped to discover in its neighbor- 
hood. 

To bring it all before themselves with 
greater fulness of detail, in the evening they 
produced the new chart. With the help of 
this they went over again the way that they 
had come, and found various places where the 
walk might take a rather different dire<5lion 





with advantage. Their other scheme was now 
once more talked through, and connected 
with the fresh design. The site for the new 
house in the park, opposite the castle, was a 
second time examined into and approved, and 
fixed upon for the termination of the intended 
circuit. 

Ottilie had said nothing all this time. At 
length Edward pushed the chart, which had 
hitherto been lying before Charlotte, across 
to her, begging her to give her opinion ; 
she still hesitated for a moment. Edward 
in his gentlest way again pressed her to 
let them know what she thought — nothing 
had as yet been settled — it was all as yet in 
embryo. 

**1 would have the house built here,” she 
said, as she pointed with her finger to the 
highest point of the slope on the hill. 4 4 It 
is true you cannot see the castle from thence, 
for it is hidden by the wood ; but for that very 
reason you find yourselves in another quite 
new world ; you lose village and houses and 
all at the same time. The view of the ponds 
with the mill, and the hills and mountains in 
the distance, is singularly beautiful — I have 
often observed it when I have been there.” 

44 She is right,” Edward cried; 44 how 
could we have overlooked it. This is what 
you mean, Ottilie, is it not?” He took a 
lead pencil, and drew a great black rectangu- 
lar figure on the summit of the hill. 

It went through the captain’s soul to see 
his carefully and clearly-drawn chart disfigured 
in such a way. He collected himself, how- 
ever, after a slight expression of his disap- 
proval, and went into the idea. 44 Ottilie is 
right,” he said; 4 4 we are ready enough to 
walk any distance to drink tea or eat fish, be- 
cause they would not have tasted as well at 
home — we require change of scene and change 
of objects. Your ancestors showed their judg- 
ment in the spot which they chose for the 
castle ; for it is sheltered from the wind, with 
the conveniences of life close at hand. A 
place, on the contrary, which is more for 
pleasure parties than for a regular residence, 
may be very well yonder there, and in the 
fair time of year the most agreeable hours 
may be spent there. ’ * 

The more they talked it over, the more 
conclusive was their judgment in favor of 
Ottilie; and Edward could not conceal his 
triumph that the thought had been hers. He 
was as proud as if he had hit upon it him- 
self. 


: CHAPTER VIII. 

: Early the following mornmg the captain 

I examined the spot : he first threw off a sketch 
of what should be done, and afterwards, when 
the thing had been more completely decided 
on, he made a complete design, with accurate 
calculations and measurements. It cost him 
a good deal o f labor, and the business con- 
ne&ed with the sale of the farm had to be 
gone into, so that both the gentlemen now 
found a fresh impulse to activity. 

The captain made Edward observe that it 
would be proper, indeed that it would be a 
kind of duty, to celebrate Charlotte’s birth- 
day with laying the foundation-stone. Not 
much was wanted to overcome Edward’s dis- 
inclination for such festivities — for he quickly 
recolledled that a little later Ottihe’s birthday 
would follow, and that he could have a mag- 
nificent celebration for that. 

Charlotte, to whom all this work and what 
it would involve was a subject for much serious 
and almost anxious thought, busied herself m 
carefully going through the time and outlay 
which it was calculated would be expended 
on it. During the day they rarely saw each 
other, so that the evening meeting was looked 
forward to with all the more anxiety. 

Ottilie meantime was complete mistress of 
the household — and how could it be otherwise, 
with her quick methodical ways of working? 
Indeed, her whole mode of thought was suited 
better to home- life than to the world, and to 
a more free existence. Edward soon observed 
that she only walked about with them out of a 
desire to please ; that when she stayed out late 
with them in the evening it was because she 
thought it a sort of social duty, and that she 
would often find a pretext in some household 
matter for going in again — consequently he 
soon managed so to arrange the walks which 
they took together, that they should be at 
home before sunset; and he began again, 
what he had long left off, to read aloud 
poetry — particularly such as had for its sub- 
je6t the expression of a pure but passionate 
love. 

They ordinarily sat in the evening in the 
same places round a small table — Charlotte 
on the sofa, Ottilie on a chair opposite to her, 
and the gentlemen on each side. Ottilie’^ 
place was on Edward’s right, the side where 
he put the candle when he was reading— at 
such times she w’ould draw her chair a little 
nearer to look over him, for Ottilie also trusted 
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her own eyes better than another person’s lips, 
and Edward would then always make a move 
towards her, that it might be as easy as pos- 
sible for her — indeed he would frequently 
make longer stops than necessary, that he 
might not turn over before she had got to the 
bottom of the page. 

Charlotte and the captain observed this, 
and exchanged many a quiet smile at it ; but 


they were both taken by surprise at another 
symptom, in which Ottilie’s latent feeling 
accidentally displayed itself. 

One evening, which had been partly spoiled 
for them by a tedious visit, Edward proposed 
that they should not separate so early— -he felt 
inclined for music — he would take his flute, 
which he had not done for many days past. 
Charlotte looked for the sonatas which they 
generally played together, and they were not 


to be found. Ottilie, with some hesitation, 
said that they were in her room — she had 
taken them there to copy them. 

“ And you can, you will, accompany me on 
the piano ?” cried Edward, his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. “ I think perhaps I can,” Ot- 
tilie answered. She brought the music and sat 
down to the instrument. The others listened, 
and were sufficiently surprised to hear how per- 
fectly Ottilie had taught herself the piece 
— but far more surprised were they at the 
way in which she contrived to adopt her- 
self to Edward’s style of playing. Adapt 
herself, is not the right expression — Char- 
lotte’s skill and power enabled her, in 
order to please her husband, to keep up 
with him when he went too fast, and hold 
in for him if he hesitated ; but Ottilie, 
who had several times heard them play the 
sonata together, seemed to have learned it 
according to the idea in which they ac- 
companied each other — she had so com- 
pletely made his defeats her own, that a 
kind of living whole resulted from it, 
which did not move indeed according to 
exaCt rule, but the efledt of which was in 
the highest degree pleasant and delightful 
The composer himself would have been 
pleased to hear his work disfigured in a 
manner so charming. 

Charlotte and the captain watched this 
strange unexpected occurrence in silence, 
with the kind of feeling with which we 
often observe the aCtions of children — 
unable exactly to approve of them, from 
the serious consequences which may follow, 
and yet without being able to find fault, 
perhaps with a kind of envy. For, in- 
deed, the regard of these two for one an- 
other was growing also, as well as that of 
the others — and it was perhaps only the 
more perilous because they were both 
stronger, more certain of themselves, and 
better able to restrain themselves. 

The captain had already begun to feel 
that a habit which he could not resist was 
threatening to bind him to Charlotte. He 
forced himself to stay away at the hour when 
she commonly used to be at the works; by 
getting up very early in the morning he con- 
trived to finish there whatever he had to do, 
and went back to the castle to his work in 
his own room. The first day or two Char- 
lotte thought it was an accident — she looked 
for him in every place where she thought 
he could possibly be. Then she thought 
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she understood him — and admired him all 
the more. 

Avoiding, as the captain now did, being 
alone with Charlotte, the more industriously 
did he labor to hurry forward the preparations 
for keeping her rapidly-approaching birthday 
with all splendor. While he was bringing up 
the new road from below behind the village, 
he made the men, under pretence that he 
wanted stones, begin working at the top as 
well, and work down, to meet the others; and 
he had calculated his arrangements so that the 
two should exadfly meet on the eve of the 
day. The excavations for the new house 
were already done ; the rock was blown away 
with gunpowder ; and a fair foundation-stone 
had been hewn, with a hollow chamber, and 
a flat slab adjusted to cover it. 

This outward activity, these little mysterious 
purposes of friendship, prompted by feelings 
which more or less they were obliged to re- 
press, rather prevented the little party when 
together from being as lively as usual. Ed- 


they found the whole congregation collected 
j together m their holiday dresses. After ser- 
; vice, they filed out m order; first the boys, 

| then the young men, then the old : after 
1 them came the party from the castle, with 
their visitors and retinue; and the village 
maidens, young girls and women, brought up 
the rear. 

At the turn of the walk, a raised stone seat 
had been contrived, where the captain made 
Charlotte and the visitors stop and rest. From 
here they could see over the whole distance 
from the beginning to the end — the troops of 
men who had gone up before them, the file of 
women following, and now drawing up to 
where they were. It was lovely weather, and 
the whole effedt was singularly beautiful. 
Charlotte was taken by surprise, she was 
touched, and she pressed the captain’s hand 
warmly. 

They followed the crowd who had slowly 
ascended, and were now forming a circle 
round the spot where the future house was to 


ward, who felt that there was a sort of void, 
one evening called upon the captain to fetch 
his violin — Charlotte should play the piano, 
and he should accompany her. The captain 
was unable to refuse the general request, and 
they executed together one of the most diffi- 
cult pieces of music with an ease and freedom 
and feeling, which could not but afford them- 
selves, and the two who were listening to 
them, the greatest delight. They promised 
themselves a frequent repetition of it, as well 
as further practice together. “ They do it 
better than we, Ottilie,” said Edward; “we 
will admire them — but we can enjoy ourselves 
together too.* * 


CHAPTER IX. 

The birthday was come, and everything was 
ready. The wall was all complete which pro- 
tected the raised village road against the 
water, and so was the walk; passing the 
church, for short time it followed the path 
which had been laid out by Charlotte, and 
then winding upwards among the rocks, in- 
clined first under the summer-house to the 
right, and then, after a wide sweep, passed 
back above it to the right again, and so by 
degrees out on to the summit. 

A large party had assembled for the oc- 
casion, They went first to church, where 


stand. The lord of the castle, his family and 
the principal strangers were now invited to 
descend into the vault, where the foundation- 
stone, supported on one side, lay ready to be 
let down. A well-dressed mason, a trowel m 
one hand and a hammer in the other, came 
forward, and with much grace spoke an ad- 
dress in verse, of which in prose we can give 
but an imperfect rendering. 

“Three things/’ he began, “are to be 
looked to in a building — that it stand on the 
right spot ; that it be securely founded ; that 
it be successfully executed. The first is the 
business of the master of the house — his and 
his only. As in the city the prince and the 
council alone determine where a building 
shall be, so in the country it is the right of 
the lord of the soil that he shall say, * Here 
my dwelling shall stand ; here, and nowhere 
else.’ ” 

Edward and Ottilie were standing opposite 
one another, as these words were spoken ; but 
they did not venture to look up and exchange 
glances. 

“To the third, the execution, there is 
neither art nor handicraft which must not in 
some way contribute. But the second, the 
founding, is the province of the mason ; and, 
boldly to speak it out, it is the head and front 
of all the undertaking — a solemn thing it is — 
and our bidding you descend hither is full of 
meaning. You are celebrating your festival 
in the deep of the earth. Here within this 
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small hollow spot, you show us the honor of 
appearing as witnesses of our mysterious craft. 
Presently we shall lower down this carefully- 
hewn stone into its place; and soon these 
earth-walls, now ornamented with fair and 
worthy persons, will be no more accessible — 
but will be closed in forever ! 

‘‘This foundation-stone, whicjh with its 
angles typifies the just angles of the building, 
with the sharpness of its moulding, the regu- 
larity of it, and with the truth of its lines to 
the horizontal and perpendicular, the up- 
rightness and equal height of all the walls, we 
might now without more ado let down — it 
would rest in its place with its own weight. 
But even here there shall not fail of lime and 
means to bind it. For as human beings who 
may be well inclined to each other by nature, 
yet hold more firmly together when the law 
cements them, so are stones also, whose forms 
may already fit together, united far better by 
these binding forces. It is not seemly to be 
idle among the working, and here you will 
not refuse to be our fellow-laborer,” — with 
these words he reached the trowel to Char- 
lotte, who threw mortar with it under the 
stone — several of the others were then desired 
to do the same, and then it was at once let 
fall. Upon which the hammer was placed 
next in Charlotte’s, and then in the others’ 
hands, to strike three times with it, and con- 
clude, in this expression, the wedlock of the 
stone with the earth. 

“The work of the mason,” went on the 
speaker, “now under the free sky as we are, 
if it be not done in concealment, yet must 
pass into concealment — the soil will be laid 
smoothly in, and thrown over this stone, and 
with the walls which we rear into the daylight 
we in the end are seldom remembered. The 
works of the stone-cutter and the carver re- 
main under the eyes ; but for us it is not to 
complain when the plasterer blots out the last 
trace of our hands, and appropriates our work 
to himself ; when he overlays it, and smooths 
it, and colors it. 

“Not from regard for the opinion of others, 
but from respeCt for himself, the mason will 
be faithful in his calling. There is none who 
has more need to feel in himself the con- 
sciousness of what he is. When the house is 
finished, when the soil is smoothed, and the 
surface plastered over, and the outside all 
overwrought with ornament, he can even see 
in yet through all disguises, and still recognize 
those exaCt and careful adjustments, to which 
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the whole is indebted for its being and for its 
persistence. 

“But as the man who commits some evil 
deed has to fear, that, notwithstanding all 
precautions, it will one day come to light — so 
too must he expeCl who has done some good 
thing in secret, that it also, in spite of him- 
self, will appear in the day ; and therefore we 
make this foundation-stone at the same time a 
stone of memorial. Here, in these various 
hollows which have been hewn into it, many 
things are now to be buried, as a witness to 
some far-off world — these metal cases her- 
metically sealed contain documents in writing ; 
matters of various note are engraved on these 
plates; in these fair glass bottles we bury the 
best old wine, with a note of the year of its 
vintage. We have coins too of many kinds, 
from the mint of the current year. All this 
we have received through the liberality of him 
for whom we build. There is space yet re- 
maining, if guest or spectator desires to offer 
anything to the after-world!” 

After a slight pause the speaker looked 
round ; but, as is commonly the case on such 
occasions, no one was prepared ; they were all 
taken by surprise. At last, a merry-looking 
young officer set the example, and said, “If 
I am to contribute anything which as yet is 
not to be found in this treasure-chamber, it 
shall be a pair of buttons from my uniform — 
I don’t see why they do not deserve to go 
down to posterity!” No sooner said than 
done, and then a number of persons found 
something of the same sort which they could 
do ; the young ladies did not hesitate to throw 
in some of their side hair combs — smelling 
bottles and other trinkets were not spared. 
Only Ottilie hung back ; till a kind word from 
Edward roused her from the abstraction in 
which she was watching the various things 
being heaped in. Then she unclasped from 
her neck the gold chain on which her father's 
picture had hung, and with a light gentle 
hand laid it down on the other jewels. Ed- 
ward rather disarranged the proceedings, by 
at once, in some haste, having the cover let 
fall, and fastened down. 

The young mason who had been most aCtive 
through all this again took his place as orator, 
and went on, “We laydown this stone for- 
ever, for the establishing the present and the 
future possessors of this house. But in that 
we bury this treasure together with it, we do 
it in the remembrance — in this most enduring 
ot works — of the perishableness of all human 





the feast which we have this day kept together, 
let us on with our labor; let no one of all 
those trades which are to work on our foun- 
dation, through us keep unwilling holiday. 
Let the building rise swiftly to its height, and 
out of the windows, which as yet have no ex- 
istence, may the master of the house, with his 
family and with his guests, look forth with a 
glad heart over his broad lands. To him and 
to all here present herewith be health and 
happiness/ * 

With these words he drained a richly cut 
tumbler at a draught, and flung it into the air, 
thereby to signify the excess of pleasure by 
destroying the vessel which had served for 
such a solemn occasion. This time, however, 
it fell out otherwise. The glass did not fall 
back to the earth, and indeed without a 
miracle. 

In order to get forward with the buildings, 


they had already thrown out the whole of the 
soil at the opposite corner; indeed, they had 
begun to raise the wall, and for this purpose 
had reared a scaffold as high as was absolutely 
necessary. On the occasion of the festival, 
boards had been laid along the top of this, 
and a number of spectators were allowed to 
stand there. It had been meant principally 
for the advantage of the workmen themselves. 
The glass had flown up there, and had been 
caught by one of them, who took it as a sign 
of good luck for himself. He waved it round 
without letting it out of his hand, and the 
letters E and O were to be seen very richly 
cut upon it, running one into the other. It 
was one of the glasses which had been exe- 
cuted for Edward when he was a boy. 

The scaffoldings were again deserted, and 
the most aCtive among the party climbed up 
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to look round them, and could not speak 
enough in praise of the beauty of the pros- 
per on all sides. How many new discoveries 
does not a person make when on some high 
point he ascends but a single story higher. 
Inland many fresh villages came in sight. 
The line of the river could be traced like a 
thread of silver; indeed, one of the party 
thought that he distinguished the spires of the 
capital. On the other side, behind the wooded 
hill, the blue peaks of the far-off mountains 
were seen rising, and the country immediately 
about them was spread out like a map. 

“If the three ponds/* cried some one, 
“were but thrown together to make a single 
sheet of water, there would be everything 
here which is noblest and most excellent.* * 

“That might easily be effeCled,” the cap- 
tain said. “In early times they must have 
formed all one lake among the hills here.” 

“Only I must beseech you to spare my 
clump of planes and poplars that stand so 
prettily by the centre pond/* said Edward. 
“See/* — he turned to Ottilie, bringing her a 
few steps forward, and pointing down, — 
“those trees I planted myself.” 

4 ‘ How long have they been standing there ?* * 
asked Ottilie. 

“Just about as long as you have been in 
the world,” replied Edward. “Yes, my dear 
child, I planted them when you were still 
lying in your cradle.** 

llie party now betook themselves back to 
the castle. After dinner was over they were 
invited to walk through the village to take a 
glance at what had been done there as well. 
At a hint from the captain, the inhabitants 
had cohered in front of the houses. They 
were not standing in rows, but formed in 
natural family groups, partly occupied at 
their evening work, part out enjoying them- 
selves on the new benches. They had de- 
termined, as an agreeable duty which they 
imposed upon themselves, to have everything 
in its present order and cleanliness, at least 
every Sunday and holiday. 

A little party, held together by such feel- 
ings as had grown up among our friends, is 
always unpleasantly interrupted by a large 
concourse of people. All four were delighted 
to find themselves again alone in the large 
drawing-room, but this sense of home was a 
little disturbed by a letter which was brought 
to Edward, giving notice of fresh guests who 
were to arrive the following day. 

“It is as we supposed,” Edward cried to 
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Charlotte. “The countwill not stay away; 
he is coming to-morrow.** 

“Then the baroness, too, is not far off,” 
answered Charlotte. 

“Doubtless not/* said Edward. “She is 
coming, too, to-morrow, from another place. 
They only beg to be allowed to stay for a 
night; the next day they will go on to- 
gether.** 

“ We must prepare for them in time, 
Ottilie,** said Charlotte. 

“What arrangement shall I desire to be 
made?” Ottilie asked. 

Charlotte gave a general direction, and 
Ottilie left the room. 

The captain inquired into the relation in 
which these two persons stood towards one 
another, and with which he was only very 
generally acquainted. They had some time 
before, both being already married, fallen 
violently in love with one another; a double 
marriage was not to be interfered with with- 
out attracting attention. A divorce was pro- 
posed. On the baroness’ side it could be 
effected, on that of the count it could not. 
They were obliged seemingly to separate, but 
their position towards one another remained 
unchanged, and though in the winter at the 
residence they were unable to be together, 
they indemnified themselves in the summer, 
while making tours and staying at watering- 
places. 

They were both slightly older than Edward 
and Charlotte, and had been intimate with 
them from early times at court. The con- 
nection had never been absolutely broken off, 
although it was impossible to approve of their 
proceedings. On the present occasion their 
coming was most unwelcome to Charlotte; 
and if she had looked closely into her reasons 
for feeling it so, she would have found it was 
on account of Ottilie. The poor innocent 
girl should not have been brought so early in 
contaCt with such an example. 

“It would have been more convenient if 
they had not come till a couple of days later,” 
Edward was saying, as Ottilie re-entered; “till 
we had finished with this business of the farm. 
The deed of sale is complete. One copy of 
it I have here, but we want a second, and our 
old clerk has fallen ill.” The captain offered 
his services, and so did Charlotte, but there 
was something or other to objed to both of 
them. 

“Give it to me,” cried Ottilie, a little 
hastily. 



« You will never be able to finish it,” said 

Charlotte. . , t J 

« And really I must have it early the day 
after to-morrow, and it is long,” Edward 

added. . 

‘‘It shall be ready,” Ottihe cried; and the 
paper was already in her hands. 

The next morning, as they were looking out 
from their highest windows for their visitors, 
whom they intended to go some way and 
meet, Edward said, “Who is that yonder, 
riding slowly along the road ?’ * 

The captain described accurately the figure 
of the horseman. 


“ How are you able to find time enough?” 
asked Edward, with a laugh. 

“My visit, if you can value it, you owe to 
an observation which I made yesterday. 1 
was spending a right happy afternoon "m a 
house where I had established peace, and then 
I heard that a birthday was being kept here. 
Now this is what I call selfish, after all, said I 
to myself; you will only enjoy yourself with 
those whose broken peace you have mended. 
Why cannot you for once go and be happy with 
friends who keep the peace for themselves? 
No sooner said than done. Here I am, as 1 
determined with myself that I would be. ’ ’ 



“Then it is he,” said Edward; “the par- 
ticulars. which you can see better than I, agree 
very well with the general figure, which I can 
see too. It is Mittier ; but what is he doing, 
coming riding at such a pace as that?” 

The figure came nearer, and Mittier it verit- 
ably was. They received him with warm 
greetings as he came slowly up the steps. 

“Why did you not come yesterday?” Ed- I 
ward cried, as he approached. 

“ I do not like your grand festivities,” 
answered he ; “ but I am come to-day to keep 
my friend’s birthday with you quietly.” 

5 — 67 


“Yesterday you would have met a large 
party here ; to-day you will find but a small 
one,” said Charlotte; “you will meet the 
count and the baroness, with whom you have 
1 had enough to do already, I believe.” 

I Out of the middle of the party, who had 
all four come down to welcome him. the 
( strange man dashed in the keenest disgust, 
j seizing at the same time his hat and whip. 

| “Some unlucky star is alwajs over me,” he 
cried, “dire&ly I try to rest and enjoy my- 
self. What business have I going out of my 
proper chara&er? I ought never to have 
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come, and now I am persecuted away. Under 
one roof with those two I will not remain, and 
you take care of yourselves. They bring 
nothing but mischief ; their nature is like 
leaven, and propagates its own contagion/’ 

They tried to pacify him, but it was in vain. 
“ Whoever strikes at marriage,” he cried; — 
6 ‘whoever, either byword or a6t, undermines 
this, the foundation of all moral society, that 
man has to settle with me, and if I cannot 
become his master, I take care to settle my- 
self out of his way. Marriage is the begin- 
ning and the end of all culture. It makes 
the savage mild ; and the most cultivated has 
no better opportunity for displaying his gen- 
tleness. Indissoluble it must be, because it 
brings so much happiness that what small ex- 
ceptional unhappiness it may bring counts for 
nothing in the balance. And what do men 
mean by talking of unhappiness ? Impatience 
it is which from time to time comes over 
them, and then they fancy themselves un- 
happy. Let them wait till the moment is 
gone by, and then they will bless their good 
fortune that what has stood so long continues 
standing. There never can be any adequate 
ground for separation. The condition of 
man is pitched so high, in its joys and in its 
sorrows, that the sum which two married 
people owe to one another defies calculation. 
It is an infinite debt, which can only be 
discharged through all eternity. 

“Its annoyances marriage may often have ; 
I can well believe that, and it is as it should 
be. We are all married to our consciences, 
and there are times when we should be glad 
to be divorced from them ; mine gives me 
more annoyance than ever a man or a woman 
can give.” 

All this he poured out with the greatest 
vehemence: he would very likely have gone 
on speaking longer, had not the sound of the 
postilions’ horns given notice of the arrival 
of the visitors, who, as if on a concerted ar- 
rangement, drove into the castle-court from 
opposite sides at the same moment. Mittler 
slipped away as their host hastened to receive 
them, and desiring that his horse might be 
brought out immediately, rode angrily off. 


CHAPTER X, 

The visitors were welcomed and brought 
in. They were delighted to find themselves 
again in the same house and in the same 


rooms where in early times they had passed 
many happy days, but which they had not 
seen for a long time. Their friends too were 
very glad to see them. The count and the 
baroness had both those tall fine figures which 
please in middle life almost better than m 
youth. If something of the first bloom had 
faded off them, yet there was an air in their 
appearance which was always irresistibly at- 
tractive. Their manners too were thoroughly 
charming. Their free way of taking hold of 
life and dealing with it, their happy humor, 
and apparent easy unembarrassment, commu- 
nicated itself at once to the rest ; and a lighter 
atmosphere hung about the whole party, with- 
out their having observed it stealing on them 

The effeCt made itself felt immediately on 
the entrance of the new-comers. They were 
fresh from the fashionable world, as was to be 
seen at once, in their dress, in their equip- 
ment, and in everything about them ; and 
they formed a contrast not a little striking 
with our friends, their country style, and the 
vehement feelings which were at work under- 
neath among them. This, however, very soon 
disappeared in the stream of past recolleChon 
and present interests, and a rapid, lively con- 
versation soon united them all. After a short 
time they again separated. The ladies with- 
drew to their own apartments, and there found 
amusement enough in the many things which 
they had to tell each other, and in setting to 
work at the same time to examine the new 
fashions, the spring dresses, bonnets, and such 
like ; while the gentlemen were employing 
themselves looking at the new travelling 
chariots, trotting out the horses, and begin- 
ning at once to bargain and exchange. 

They did not meet again till dinner ; in the 
meantime they had changed their dress. And 
here, too, the newly-arrived pair showed to 
all advantage. Everything they wore was 
new, and in a style which their friends at the 
castle had never seen, and yet, being accus- 
tomed to it themselves, it appeared perfectly 
natural and graceful. 

The conversation was brilliant and well sus- 
tained, as, indeed in the company of such 
persons everything and nothing appears to 
interest. They spoke in French that the at- 
tendants might not understand what they said, 
and swept in happiest humor over all that was 
passing in the great or the middle world. On 
one particular subjeCl they remained, how- 
ever, longer than was desirable. It was occa- 
sioned by Charlotte asking after one of her 
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early friends, of whom she had to learn, with 
some distress, that she was on the point of 
being separated from her husband. 

“ It is a melancholy thing/ ’ Charlotte said, 
“when we fancy our absent friends are finally 
settled, when we believe persons very dear to 
us to be provided for for life, suddenly to hear 
that th^ir fortunes are cast loose once 
more ; that they have to strike into a 
fresh path of life, and very likely a 
most insecure one. ' * 

“Indeed, my dear friend,” the count 
answered, “it is our own fault if we 
allow ourselves to be surprised at such 
things. We please ourselves with im- 
agining matters of this earth, and par- 
ticularly matrimonial connections, as 
very enduring ; and as concerns this 
last point, the plays which we see over 
and over again help to mislead us; 
being, as they are, so untrue to the 
course of the world. In a comedy we 
see a marriage as the last aim of a de- 
sire which is hindered and crossed 
through a number of a&s, and at the 
instant when it is reached the curtain 
falls, and the momentary satisfaction 
continues to ring on in our ears. But 
m the world it is very different. The 
play goes on still behind the scenes, 
and when the curtain rises again we 
may see and hear, perhaps, little enough 
of the marriage.” 

“ It cannot be so very bad, how- 
ever,” said Charlotte, smiling. “We 
see people who have gone off the 
boards of the theatre, ready enough to 
undertake a part upon them again. 1 * 

“ There is nothing to say against 
that,” said the count. “In a new 
character a man may readily venture 
on a second trial ; and when we know 
the world we see clearly that it is only 
this positive eternal duration of mar- 
riage in a world where everything is in 
motion, which has anything unbecom- 
ing about it. A certain friend of mine, 
whose humor displays itself principally 
m suggestions for new laws, maintained 
that every marriage should be concluded only 
for five years. Five, he said, was a sacred 
number — pretty and uneven. Such a period 
would be long enough for people to learn one 
another’s character, bring a child or two into 
the world, quarrel, separate, and what was 
best, get reconciled again. He would often 
exclaim, ‘How happily the first part of the 


time would pass away !’ Two or three years, 
at least, would be perfect bliss. On one side 
or other there would not fail to be a wish to 
have the relation continue longer, and the 
amiability would increase the nearer they got 
to the parting time. The indifferent, even 
the dissatisfied party, would be softened and 



gained over by such behavior ; they would 
forget, as in pleasant company the hours pass 
always unobserved, how the time went by, 
and they would be delightfully surprised 
when, after the term had run out, they first 
observed that they had unknowingly pro- 
longed it.” 

Charming and pleasant as all this sounded. 
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and deep (Charlotte felt it to her soul) as was 
the moral significance which lay below it, ex- 
pressions of this kind, on Ottilie’s account, 
were most distasteful to her. She knew very 
well that nothing was more dangerous than 
the licentious conversation which treats culp- 
able or semi-culpable actions as if they were 
common, ordinary, and even laudable, and 
of such undesirable kind assuredly were all 
which touched on the sacredness of marriage. 
She endeavored, therefore, in her skilful way, 
to give the conversation another turn, and 
when she found that she could not, it vexed 
her that Ottilie had managed everything so 
well that there was no occasion for her to 
leave the table. In her quiet observant way a 
nod or a look was enough for her to signify 
to the head-servant whatever was to be done, 
and everything went off perfe&ly, although 
there were a couple of strange men in livery 
in the way, who were rather a trouble than a 
convenience. And so the count, without feel- 
ing Charlotte’s hints, went on giving his 
opinions on the same subjedl. Generally, he 
was little enough apt to be tedious in conver- 
sation ; but this was a thing which weighed 
so heavily on his heart, and the difficulties 
which he found in getting separated from his 
wife were so great that it had made him bitter 
against everything which concerned the mar- 
riage bond, — that very bond which, notwith- 
standing, he was so anxiously desiring between 
himself and the baroness. 

“The same friend,” he went on, “has an- 
other law which he proposes. A marriage shall 
only be held indissoluble when either both 
parties, or at least one or the other, enter 
into it for the third time. Such persons must 
be supposed to acknowledge beyond a doubt 
that they find marriage indispensable for them- 
selves; they have had opportunities of thor- 
oughly knowing themselves ; of knowing how 
they conduced themselves in their earlier 
unions ; whether they have any peculiarities 
of temper, which are a more frequent cause 
of separation than bad dispositions. People 
would then observe one another more closely ; 
they would pay as much attention to the mar- 
ried as to the unmarried, no one being able 
to tell how things may turn out.” 

“ That would add no little to the interest 
of society,” said Edward. “As things are 
now, when a man is married nobody cares 
any more either for his virtues or for his 
vices.” 

“Under this arrangement,” the baroness 


struck in, laughing, “our good hosts have 
passed successfully over their two steps, and 
may make themselves ready for their third.” 

“Things have gone happily with them,” 
said the count. “In their case death has 
done with a good will what in others the con- 
sistorial courts do with a very bad one.” 

“Let the dead rest,” said Charlotte, with 
a half serious look. 

“Why so,” persevered the count, “when 
we can remember them with honor? They 
were generous enough to content themselves 
with less than their number of years for the 
sake of the larger good which they could 
leave behind them.” 

“Alas! that in such cases,” said the bar- 
oness, with a suppressed sigh, “ happiness is 
only bought with the sacrifice of our fairest 
years.” 

“Indeed, yes,” answered the count; “and 
it might drive us to despair, if it were not the 
same with everything in this world. Nothing 
goes as we hope. Children do not fulfil what 
they promise ; young people very seldom ; — 
and if they keep their word, the world does 
not keep its word with them.” 

Charlotte, who was delighted that the con- 
versation had taken a turn at last, replied 
cheerfully, 

“Well, then, we must content ourselves 
with enjoying what good we are to have in 
fragments and pieces, as we can get it ; and 
the sooner we can accustom ourselves to this 
the better.” 

“Certainly,” the count answered, “you 
two have had the enjoyment of very happy 
times. When I look back upon the years 
when you and Edward were the loveliest 
couple at the court, I see nothing now to be 
compared with those brilliant times, and such 
magnificent figures. When you two used to 
dance together, all eyes were turned upon you, 
fastened upon you, while you saw nothing but 
each other.” 

“ So much has changed since those days,” 
said Charlotte, “ that we can listen to such 
pretty things about ourselves without our 
modesty being shocked at them.” 

“I often privately found fault with Ed- 
ward,” said the count, “ for not being more 
firm. Those singular parents of his would 
certainly have given way at last ; and ten fair 
years is no trifle to gain.” 

“I must take Edward’s part,” struck in 
the baroness. “ Charlotte was not altogether 
without fault — not altogether free from what 
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we must call prudential considerations; and 
although she had a real, hearty love for Ed- 
ward, and did in her secret soul intend to 
marry him, I can bear witness how sorely she 
often tried him ; and it was through this that 
he was at last unluckily prevailed upon to 
leave her and go abroad, and try to forget 
her.” 

Edward bowed to the baroness, and seemed 
grateful for her advocacy. 

“ And then I must add this/' she continued, 
“ in excuse for Charlotte. The man who was 
at that time suing for her, had for a long time 
given proofs of his constant attachment to her ; 
and, when one came to know him well, was a 
far more lovable person than the rest of you 
may like to acknowledge.” 

“My dear friend,” the count replied, a 
little pointedly, “confess, now, that he was 
not altogether indifferent to yourself, and that 
Charlotte had more to fear from you than from 
any other rival. I find it one of the highest 
traits in women, that they continue so long in 
their regard for a man, and that absence of no 
duration will serve to disturb or remove it.” 

“ This fine feature, men possess, perhaps, 
even more,” answered the baroness. “At 
any rate, I have observed with you, my dear 
count, that no one has more influence over 
you than a lady to whom you were once at- 
tached. I have seen you take more trouble 
to do things when a certain person has asked 
you, than the friend of this moment would 
have obtained of you, if she had tried.” 

“ Such a charge as that one must bear the 
best way one can,” replied the count. “ But 
as to what concerns Charlotte’s first husband, 
I could not endure him, because he parted so 
sweet a pair from one another — a really pre- 
destined pair, who, once brought together, 
have no reason to fear the five years, or be 
thinking of a second or third marriage.” 

“ We must try,” Charlotte said, “ to make 
up for what we then allowed to slip from us.” 

“Aye, and you must keep to that,” said 
the count; “your first marriages,” he con- 
tinued, with some vehemence, “ were exactly 
marriages of the true detestable sort. And, 
unhappily, marriages generally, even the best, 
have (forgive me for using a strong expression) 
something awkward about them. They de- 
stroy the delicacy of the relation ; everything 
is made to rest on the broad certainty out of 
which one side or other, at least, is too apt to 
make their own advantage. It is all a matter 
of course; and they seem only to have got 
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themselves tied together, that one or the 
other, or both, may go their own way the 
more easily.” 

At this moment, Charlotte, who was deter- 
mined once for all that she would put an end 
to the conversation, made a bold effort at 
turning it, and succeeded. It then became 
more general. She and her husband and the 
captain were able to take a part in it. Even 
Ottilie had to give her opinion ; and the des- 
sert was enjoyed in the happiest humor. It 
was particularly beautiful, being composed al- 
most entirely of the rich summer fruits in 
elegant baskets, with epergnes of lovely 
flowers arranged in exquisite taste. 

The new laymg-out of the park came to 
be spoken of; and immediately after dinner 
they went to look at what was going on. 
Ottilie withdrew, under pretence of having 
household matters to look to; in reality, it 
was to set to work again at the transcribing. 
The count fell into conversation with the 
captain, and Charlotte afterwards joined them. 
When they were at the summit of the height, 
the captain good-naturedly ran back to fetch 
the plan , and in his absence the count said to 
Charlotte, 

“He is an exceedingly pleasing person. 
He is very well informed, and his knowledge is 
always ready. His pra&ical power, too, 
seems methodical and vigorous. What he is 
doing here would be of great importance in 
some higher sphere.” 

Charlotte listened to the captain’s praises 
with an inward delight. She colle&ed her- 
self, however, and composedly and clearly 
confirmed what the count had said. But she 
was not a little startled when he continued : 

“This acquaintance falls most opportunely 
for me. I know of a situation for which he 
is perfedlly suited, and I shall be doing the 
greatest favor to a friend of mine, a man of 
high rank, by recommending to him a person 
who is so exa<5lly everything which he de- 
sires.” 

Charlotte felt as if a thunderstroke had 
fallen on her. The count did not observe it : 
women, being accustomed at all times to hold 
themselves in restraint, are always able, even 
in the most extraordinary cases, to maintain 
an apparent composure ; but she heard not a 
word more of what the count said, though he 
went on speaking. 

“When I have made up my mind upon a 
thing,” he added, “I am quick about it. I 
have put my letter together already in my 
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head, and I shall write it immediately. You 
can find me some messenger, who can ride 
off with it this evening . 77 

Charlotte was suffering agonies. Startled 
with the proposal, and shocked at herself, she 
was unable to utter a word. Happily, the 
count continued talking of his plans for the 
captain, the desirableness of which was only 
too apparent to Charlotte. 

It was time that the captain returned. He 
came up and unrolled his design before the 
count. But with what changed eyes Charlotte 
now looked at the friend whom she was to 
lose. In her necessity, she bowed and turned 
away, and hurried down to the summer-house. 
Before she was half way there the tears were 
streaming from her eyes, and she flung herself 
into the narrow room in the little hermitage, 


and gave herself up to an agony, a passion, a 
despair, of the possibility of which, but a few 
moments before, she had not had the slightest 
conception. 

Edward had gone with the baroness in the 
other direction towards the ponds. This 
ready-witted lady, who liked to be in the 
secret about everything, soon observed, in a 
few conversational feelers which she threw out, 
that Edward was very fluent and free-spoken 
in praise of Ottilie. She contrived in the 
most natural way to lead him out by degrees 
so completely, that at last she had not a doubt 
remaining that here was not merely an incip- 
ient fancy, but a veritable, full-grown pas- 
sion. 

Married women, if they have no particular 
love for one another, yet are silently in league 
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together, especially against young girls. The 
consequences of such an inclination presented 
themselves only too quickly to her world-ex- 
perienced spirit. Added to this, she had been 
already, in the course of the day, talking to 
Charlotte about Ottilie ; she had disapproved 
of her remaining in the country, particularly 
being a girl of so retiring a character; and 
she had proposed to take Ottilie with her to 
the residence of a friend, who was just then 
bestowing great expense on the education of 
an only daughter, and who was only looking 
about to find some well-disposed companion for 
her, — to put her in the place of a second 
child, and let her share in every advantage. 
Charlotte had taken time to consider. But 
now this glimpse of the baroness into Ed- 
ward’s heart changed what had been but a 
suggestion at once into a settled determina- 
tion ; and the more rapidly she made up her 
mind about it, the more she outwardly seemed 
to flatter Edward’s wishes. Never was there 
anyone more self-possessed than this lady; 
and to have mastered ourselves in extraor- 
dinary cases disposes us to treat even a com- 
mon case with dissimulation — it makes us 
inclined, as we have had to do so much 
violence to ourselves, to extend our control 
over others, and hold ourselves in a degree 
compensated in what we outwardly gain for 
what we inwardly have been obliged to sacri- 
fice. To this feeling there is often joined a 
kind of secret, spiteful pleasure in the blind, 
unconscious ignorance with which the vi&im 
walks on into the snare. It is not the imme- 
diately doing as we please which we enjoy, 
but the thought of the surprise and exposure 
which is to follow. And thus was the baroness 
malicious enough to invite Edward to come 
with Charlotte and pay her a visit at the grape- 
gathering ; and, to his question whether they 
might bring Ottilie with them, to frame an 
answer which, if he pleased, he might inter- 
pret to his wishes. 

Edward had already begun to pour out his 
delight at the beautiful scenery, the broad 
river, the hills, the rocks, the vineyard, the 
old castles, the water-parties, and the jubilee 
at the grape-gathering, the wine-pressing, etc., 
in all of which, in the innocence of his heart, 
he was only exuberating in the anticipation 
of the impression which these scenes were to 
make on the fresh spirit of Ottilie. At this 
moment they saw her approaching, and the 
baroness said quickly to Edward, that he had 
better say nothing to her of this intended 


autumn expedition — things which we set our 
hearts upon so long before, so often failing to 
come to pass. Edward gave his promise ; 
but he obliged his companion to move more 
quickly to meet her ; and at last, when they 
came very close, he ran on several steps in 
advance. A heartfelt happiness expressed it- 
self in his whole being. He kissed her hand 
as he pressed into it a nosegay of wild flowers, 
which he had gathered on his way. 

The baroness felt bitter to her heart at the 
sight of it. At the same time that she was 
able to disapprove of what was really objec- 
tionable in this affe<Stion, she could not bear 
to see what was sweet and beautiful in it 
thrown away on such a poor paltry girl. 

When they had collected again at the sup- 
per-table, an entirely different temper was 
spread over the party. The count, who had 
in the meantime written his letter and dis- 
patched a messenger with it, occupied himself 
with the captain, whom he had been drawing 
out more and more — spending the whole 
evening at his side, talking of serious matters. 
The baroness, who sat on the count’s right, 
found but small amusement in this; nor did 
Edward find any more. The latter, first be- 
cause he was thirsty, and then because he was 
excited, did not spare the wine, and attached 
himself entirely to Ottilie, whom he had made 
sit by him. On the other side, next to the 
captain, sat Charlotte; for her it was hard, it 
was almost impossible, to conceal the emotion 
under which she was suffering. 

The baroness had sufficient time to make 
her observations at leisure. She perceived 
Charlotte’s uneasiness, and occupied as she 
was with Edward’s passion for Ottilie, she 
easily satisfied herself that her abstra<5iion and 
distress were owing to her husband’s behavior ; 
and she set herself to consider in what way 
she could best compass her ends. 

Supper was over, and the party remained 
divided. The count, whose object was to 
probe the captain to the bottom, had to try 
many turns before he could arrive at what he 
wished with so quiet, so little vain, but so ex- 
ceedingly laconic a person. They walked up 
and down together on one side of the saloon, 
while Edward, excited with wine and hope, 
was laughing with Ottilie at a window, and 
Charlotte and the baroness were walking back- 
wards and forwards, without speaking, on the 
other side. Their being so silent, and their 
standing about in this uneasy, listless way, had 
its effeft at last in breaking up the rest of the 




party. The ladies withdrew to their rooms, 
the gentlemen to the other wing of the castle ; 
and so this day appeared to be concluded. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Edward went with the count to his room. 
They continued talking, and he was easily 
prevailed upon to stay a little time longer 
there. The count lost himself in old times, 
spoke eagerly of Charlotte's beauty, which, as 
a critic, he dwelt upon with much warmth. 

“ A pretty foot is a great gift of nature/’ 
he said. “ It is a grace which never perishes. 
I observed it to-day, as she was walking. I 



should almost have liked to have kissed her 
shoe, and repeat that somewhat barbarous but 
significant pradtice of the Sarmatians, who 
know no better way of showing reverence for 
any one they love or respedt, than by using 
his shoe to drink his health out of.” 
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The point of the foot did not remain the 
only subjedt of praise between two old ac- 
quaintances; they went from the person back 
upon old stories and adventures, and came on 
the hindrances which at that time people had 

thrown in the way of the lovers’ meetings 

what trouble they had taken, what arts they 
had been obliged to devise, only to be able to 
tell each other that they loved. 

“ Do you remember,” continued the count, 
“an adventure in which I most unselfishly 
stood your friend when their high mightinesses 
were on a visit to your uncle, and were all 
together in that great, straggling castle. The 
day went in festivities and glitter of all sorts; 
and a part of the night at least in pleasant 
conversation.” 

“And you, in the meantime, had observed 
the back-way which led to the court ladies’ 
quarter,” said Edward, “and so managed to 
ef fed; an interview for me with my beloved.” 

“And she,” replied the count, “thinking 
more of propriety than of my enjoyment, had 
kept a frightful old duenna with her. So 
that, while you two, between looks and words, 
got on extremely well together, my lot, in the 
meanwhile, was far from pleasant.” 

“ It was only yesterday,” answered Edward, 
“when we heard that you were coming, that 
I was talking over the story with my wife, and 
describing our adventure on returning. We 
missed the road, and got into the entrance- 
hall from the garden. Knowing our way 
from thence so well as we did, we supposed 
we could get along easily enough. But you 
remember our surprise on opening the door. 
The floor was covered over with mattresses, 
on which the giants lay in rows stretched out 
and sleeping. The single sentinel at his post 
looked wonderingly at us; but we, in the 
cool way young men do things, strode quietly 
on over the outstretched boots, without dis- 
turbing a single one of the snoring children 
of Anak.” 

“I had the strongest inclination to stum- 
ble,” the count said, “that there might be an 
alarm given. What a resurredlion we should 
have witnessed.” 

At this moment the castle clock struck 
twelve. 

“It is deep midnight,” the count added, 
laughing, “and just the proper time; I must 
ask you, my dear baron, to show me a kind- 
ness. Do you guide me to-night, as I guided 
you then. I promised the baroness that I 
would see her before going to bed. We have 
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had no opportunity of any private talk to- 
gether the whole day. We have not seen 
each other for a long time, and it is only 
natural that we should wish for a confidential 
hour. If you will show me the way there, I 
will manage to get back again; and in any 
case, there will be no boots for me to stumble 
over.” 

“I shall be very glad to show you such a 
piece of hospitality / 1 answered Edward; 
“ only the three ladies are together m the 
same wing. Who knows whether we shall 
not find them still with one another, or make 
some other mistake, which may have a strange 
appearance?” 

“Do not be afraid/’ said the count; “the 
baroness expeCts me. She is sure by this time 
to be in her own room, and alone.” 

“Well, then, the thing is easy enough,” 
Edward answered. 

He took a candle, and lighted the count 
down a private staircase leading into a long 
gallery. At the end of this he opened a 
small door. They mounted a winding flight 
of stairs, which brought them out upon a 
narrow landing-place ; and then, putting the 
candle in the count's hand, he pointed to a 
tapestried door on the right, which opened 
readily at the first trial, and admitted the 
count, leaving Edward outside in the dark. 

Another door on the left led into Charlotte's 
sleeping-room. He heard her voice, and lis- 
tened. She was speaking to her maid. “Is 
Ottilie in bed?” she asked. “No,” was the 
answer; “she is sitting writing in the room 
below.” “You may light the night-lamp,” 
said Charlotte; “I shall not want you any 
more. It is late. I can put out the candle, 
and do whatever I may want else myself.” 

It was a delight to Edward to hear that 
Ottilie was writing still. She is working for 
me, he thought triumphantly. Through the 
darkness, he fancied he could see her sitting 
all alone at her desk. He thought he would 
go to her, and see her ; and how she would 
turn to receive him. He felt a longing, which 
he could not resist, to be near her once more. 
But, from where he was, there was no way to 
the apartments which she occupied. He now 
found himself immediately at his wife's door. 
A singular change of feeling came over him. 
He tried the handle, but the bolts were shot. 
He knocked gently. Charlotte did not hear 
him. She was walking rapidly up and down 
in the large dressing-room adjoining. She was 
repeating over and over what, since the count's 
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unexpected proposal, she had often enough 
had to say to herself. The captain seemed to 
stand before her. At home, and everywhere, 

I he had become her all in all. And now he 
i was to go ; and it was all to be desolate again. 

, She repeated whatever wise things one can say 
, to one’s self ; she even anticipated, as people 
j so often do, the wretched comfort, that time 
would come at last to her relief; and then she 
cursed the time which would have to pass be- 
fore it could lighten her sufferings — she cursed 
the dead, cold time when they would be 
lightened. At last she burst into tears ; they 
were the more welcome, since tears with her 
were rare. She flung herself on the sofa, and 
gave herself up unreservedly to her sufferings. 

! Edward, meanwhile, could not take himself 
from the door. He knocked again ; and a 
third time rather louder; so that Charlotte, 
in the stillness of the night, distinctly heard 
it, and started up in fright. Her first thought 
was, — it can only be, it must be the captain ; 

1 her second, that ii was impossible. She 
1 thought she must have been deceived. But 
surely she had heard it ; and she wished, and 
she feared to have heard it. She went into 
her sleeping-room, and walked lightly up to 

I the bolted tapestry-door. She blamed her- 
self for her fears. “Possibly it maybe the 
baroness wanting something,” she said to her- 
i self; and she called out quietly and calmly, 
“Is anybody there ?” A light voice answered, 
“ It is I.” “Who?” returned Charlotte, not 
being able to make out the voice. She 
thought she saw the captain's figure standing 
i at the door. In a rather louder tone, she 
heard the word “ Edward !” She drew back 
the bolt, and her husband stood before her. 

, He greeted her with some light jest. She was 
unable to reply in the same tone. He com- 
; plicated the mysterious visit by his mysterious 
i explanation of it. 

I “Well, then,” he said at last, “ I will confess, 

I the real reason why I am come is, that I have 
made a vow to kiss your shoe this evening.” 

; “It is long since you thought of such a 
I thing as that,” said Charlotte. 

: “So much the worse,” he answered; “and 

so much the better.” 

She had thrown herself back in an arm- 
chair, to prevent him from seeing the slight- 
ness of her dress. He flung himself down 
before her, and she could not prevent him 
from giving her shoe a kiss. And when the 
shoe came off in his hand, he caught her foot 
and pressed it tenderly against his breast. 
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Charlotte was one of those women who, 
being of a naturally calm temperament, con- 
tinue in marriage, without any purpose or any 
effort, the air and character of lovers. She 
was never expressive towards her husband; 
generally, indeed, she rather shrank from any 
warm demonstration on his part. It was not 
that she was cold, or at all hard and repulsive, 
but she remained always like a loving bride, 
who draws back with a kind of shyness even 
from what is permitted. And so Edward 
found her this evening, in a double sense. 
How sorely did she not long that her husband 
would go ; the figure of his friend seemed to 
hover in the air and reproach her. But what 
should have had the effeCl of driving Edward 
away only attra&ed him the more. There 
were visible traces of emotion about her. She 
had been crying ; and tears, which with weak 
persons detra& from their graces, add immea- 
surably to the attractiveness of those whom 
we know commonly as strong and self-pos- 
sessed. 

Edward was so agreeable, so gentle, so 


pressing; he begged to be allowed to stay 
with her. He did not demand it, but half in 
fun, half in earnest, he tried to persuade her; 
he never thought of his rights. At last, as if 
in mischief, he blew out the candle. 

In the dim lamplight, the inward affeChon, 
the imagination, maintained their rights over 
the real ; — it was Ottilie that was resting in 
Edward’s arms; and the captain, now faintly, 
now clearly, hovered before Charlotte’s soul. 
And so, strangely intermingled, the absent 
and the present flowed in a sweet enchant- 
ment one into the other. 

And yet the present would not let itself be 
robbed of its own unlovely right. They spent 
a part of the night talking and laughing at all 
sorts of things, the more freely, as the heart 
had no part in it But when Edward awoke 
in the morning, on his wife’s breast, the day 
seemed to stare in with a sad, awful look, and 
the sun to be shining in upon a crime. He 
stole lightly from her side; and she found 
herself, with strange enough feelings, when 
she awoke, alone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When the party assembled again at break- 
fast, an attentive observer might have read in 
the behavior of its various members the dif- 
ferent things which were passing in their inner 
thoughts and feelings. The count and the 
baroness met with the air of happiness which 
a pair of lovers feel, who, after having been 
forced to endure a long separation, have 
mutually assured each other of their unaltered 
affedlion. On the other hand, Charlotte and 
Edward equally came into the presence of the 
captain and Ottilie with a sense of shame and 
remorse. For such is the nature of love that 
it believes in no rights except its own, and all 
other rights vanish away before it. Ottilie was 
in child-like spirits. For her — she was almost 
what might be called open. The captain ap- 
peared serious. His conversation with the 
count, which had roused in him feelings that 
for some time past had been at rest and dor- 
mant, had made him only too keenly conscious 
that here he was not fulfilling his work, and 
at bottom was but squandering himself in a 
half-aflivity of idleness. 

Hardly had their guests departed, when 
fresh visitors were announced — to Charlotte 
most welcomely, all she wished for being to 
be taken out of herself, and to have her atten- 
tion dissipated. They annoyed Edward, who 
was longing to devote himself to Ottilie ; and 
Ottilie did not like them either; the copy 
which had to be finished the next morning 
early being still incomplete. They stayed a 
long time, and immediately that they were 
gone she hurried off to her room. 

It was now evening. Edward, Charlotte, 
and the captain had accompanied the strangers j 
some little way on foot, before the latter got 
into their carriage, and previous to returning 
home they agreed to take a walk along the 
water-side. 

A boat had come, which Edward had had 
fetched from a distance, at no little expense ; 
and they decided that they would try whether 
it was easy to manage. It was made fast on 
the bank of the middle pond, not far from 
some old ash trees, on which they calculated 
to make an effedt in their future improvements. 
There was to be a landing-place made there, 
and under the trees a seat was to be raised, 
with some wonderful architecture about it : it 
was to be the point for which people were to 
make when they went across the water. 

“And where had we better have the land- 


ing-place on the other side?” said Edward. 
“ I should think under my plane trees.” 

“They stand a little too far to the right,” 
said the captain. “You are nearer the castle 
if you land further down. However, we must 
think about it.” 

The captain was already standing in the 
stern of the boat, and had taken up an oar. 
Charlotte got in, and Edward with her — he 
took the other oar; but as he was on the point 
of pushing off, he thought of Ottilie — he re- 
colleCied that this water-party would keep him 
out late; who could tell when he would get 
back? He made up his mind shortly and 
promptly; sprang back to the bank, and 
reaching the other oar to the captain, hurried 
home — making excuses to himself as he ran. 

Arriving there he learned that Ottilie had 
shut herself up — she was writing. In spite of 
the agreeable feeling that she was doing some- 
thing for him, it was the keenest mortification 
to him not to be able to see her. His impa- 
tience increased every moment. He walked 
up and down the large drawing-room ; he 
tried a thousand things, and could not fix his 
attention upon any. He was longing to see 
her alone, before Charlotte came back with 
the captain. It was dark by this time, and 
the candles were lighted. 

At last she came m beaming with loveliness: 
the sense that she had done something for her 
friend had lifted all her being above itself. 
She put down the original and her transcript 
on the table before Edward. 

“Shall we collate them?” she said, with a 
smile. 

Edward did not know what to answer. He 
looked at her — he looked at the transcript. 
The first few sheets were written with the 
greatest carefulness in a delicate woman's 
hand — then the strokes appeared to alter, to 
become more light and free — but who can 
describe his surprise as he ran his eyes over the 
concluding page? “For heaven's sake,” he 
cried, “ what is this? this is my hand ?” He 
looked at Ottilie, and again at the paper ; the 
conclusion, especially, was exadlly as if he 
had written it himself. Ottilie said nothing, 
but she looked at him with her eyes full of the 
warmest delight. Edward stretched out his 
arms. “You love me!” he cried: “Ottilie, 
you love me 1” They fell on each other’s 
breast — which had been the first to catch the 
other it would have been impossible to dis- 
tinguish. 

From that moment the world was all changed 
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for Edward. He was no longer what he had 
been, and the world was no longer what it had 
been. They parted — he held her hands ; they 
gazed in each other’s eyes. They were on 
the point of embracing each other again. 

Charlotte entered with the captain. Edward 
inwardly smiled at their excuses for having 
stayed out so long. Oh ! how far too soon 
you have returned, he said to himself. 

They sat down to supper. They talked 
about the people who had been there that 
day. Edward, full of love and ecstasy, spoke 
well of every one — always sparing, often ap- 
proving. Charlotte, who was not altogether 
of his opinion, remarked this temper in him, 
and jested with him about it — he who had 
always the sharpest thing to say on departed 
visitors, was this evening so gentle and tolerant. 

With fervor and heartfelt convi&ion Ed- 
ward cried, “ One has only to love a single 
creature with all one’s heart, and the whole 
world at once looks lovely!” 

Ottilie dropped her eyes on the ground, and 
Charlotte looked straight before her. 

The captain took up the word, and said, 
“ It is the same with deep feelings of respect 
and reverence: we first learn to recognize 
what there is that is to be valued in the world, 
when we find occasion to entertain such senti- 
ments towards a particular obje6t.” 

Charlotte made an excuse to retire early to 
her room, where she could give herself up to 
thinking over what had passed in the course of 
the evening between herself and the captain. 

When Edward sprang on shore, and, push- 
ing off the boat, had himself committed his 
wife and his friend to the uncertain element, 
Charlotte found herself face to face with the 
man on whose account she had been already 
secretly suffering so bitterly, sitting in the 
twilight before her, and sweeping along the 
boat with the sculls in easy motion. She felt 
a depth of sadness, very rare with her, weigh- 
ing on her spirits. The undulating movement 
of the boat, the splash of the oars, the faint 
breeze playing over the watery mirror, the 
sighing of the reeds, the long flight of the 
birds, the fitful twinkling of the first stars — 
there was something spectral about it all in 
the universal stillness. She fancied her friend 
was bearing her away to set her on some far- 
off shore, and leave her there alone ; strange 
emotions were passing through her, and she 
could not give way to them and weep. 

The captain was describing to her the man- 
ner in which, in his opinion, the improvements 
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should be continued. He praised the con- 
struction of the boat; it was so convenient, 
he said, because one person could so easily 
manage it with a pair of oars. She should 
herself learn how to do this ; there was often a 
delicious feeling in floating along alone upon 
the water, one’s own ferryman and steersman. 

The parting which was impending, sank on 
Charlotte’s heart as he was speaking. Is he 
saying this on purpose? she thought to herself. 
Does he know it yet? Does he suspeCt it? or 
is it only accident ; and is he unconsciously 
foretelling me my fate ? 

A weary, impatient heaviness took hold of 
her; she begged him to make for land as soon 
as possible, and return with her to the castle. 

It was the first time that the captain had 
been upon the water, and, though generally 
he had acquainted himself with its depth, he 
did not know accurately the particular spots. 
Dusk was coming on ; he directed his course 
to a place where he thought it would be easy 
to get on shore, and from which he knew the 
footpath which led to the castle was not far 
distant. Charlotte, however, repeated her 
wish to get to land quickly, and the place 
which he thought of being at a short distance, 
he gave it up, and exerting himself as much 
as he possibly could, made straight for the 
bank. Unhappily the water was shallow, and 
he ran aground some way off from it. From 
the rate at which he was going the boat uas 
fixed fast, and all his efforts to move it were 
in vain. What was to be done ? There was 
no alternative but to get into the water and 
carry his companion ashore. 

It was done without difficulty or danger. 
He was strong enough not to totter with her, 
or give her any cause for anxiety ; but in her 
agitation she had thrown her arms about his 
neck. He held her fast, and pressed her to 
himself — and at last laid her down upon a 
grassy bank, not without emotion and con- 
fusion . . . she still lay upon his neck ... he 
caught her up once more in his arms, and 
pressed a warm kiss upon her lips. The next 
moment he was at her feet: he took her hand, 
and held it to his mouth, and cried, 

“Charlotte, will you forgive me?” 

The kiss which he had ventured to give, and 
which she had all but returned to him, brought 
Charlotte to herself again — she pressed his 
hand — but she did not attempt to raise him 
up. She bent down over him, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, and said, 

“ We cannot now prevent this moment from 



forming an epoch in our lives ; but it depends 
on us to bear ourselves in a manner which 
shall be worthy of us. You must go away, 
my dear friend; and you are going. The 
count has plans for you, to give you better 
prospers — I am glad, and I am sorry. I did 
not mean to speak of it till it was certain : 
but this moment obliges me to tell you my 
secret . . . Since it does not depend on our- 
selves to alter our feelings, I can only forgive 
you, I can only forgive myself, if we have the 
courage to alter our situation/ * She raised 
him up, took his arm to support herself, and 
they walked back to the castle without speaking. 

But now she was standing in her own room, 
where she had to feel and to know that she 
was Edward’s wife. Her strength and the 
various discipline in which through life she 
had trained herself, came to her assistance in 
the conflidL Accustomed as she had always 
been to look steadily into herself and to con- 
trol herself, she did not now find it difficult, 
with an earnest effort, to come to the resolu- 
tion which she desired. She could almost 
smile when she remembered the strange visit 
of the night before. Suddenly she was seized 
with a wonderful mstindtive feeling, a thrill 
of fearful delight which changed into holy 
hope and longing. She knelt earnestly down, 
and repeated the oath which she had taken to 
Edward before the altar. 

Friendship, affection, renunciation, floated 
in glad, happy images before her. She felt 
restored to health and to herself. A sweet 
weariness came over her. She lay down, and 
sunk into a calm, quiet sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Edward, on his part, was in a very different 
temper. So little he thought of sleeping that 
it did not once occur to him even to undress 
himself. A thousand times he kissed the 
transcript of the document, but it was the 
beginning of it, in Ottilie’s childish, timid . 
hand ; the end he scarcely dared to kiss, for 1 
he thought it was his own hand which he j 
saw. Oh, that it were another document 1 he 
whispered to himself ; and, as it was, he felt ' 
it was the sweetest assurance that his highest j 
wish would be fulfilled. Thus it remained 1 
in his hands, thus he continued to press it to | 
his heart, although disfigured by a third name j 
subscribed to it. The waning moon rose up j 


over the wood. The warmth of the night 
drew Edward out into the free air. He 
wandered this way and that way; he was 
at once the most restless and the happiest of 
mortals. He strayed through the gardens — 
they seemed too narrow for him ; he hurried 
out into the park, and it was too wide. He 
was drawn back toward the castle ; he stood 
under Ottilie’s window. He threw himself 
down on the steps of the terrace below. 
“Walls and bolts,” he said to himself, “may 
j still divide us, but our hearts are not divided. 
If she were here before me, into my arms she 
would fall, and I into hers; and what can one 
: desire but that sweet certainty!” All was 
; stillness round him; not a breath was mov- 
ing; — so still it was, that he could hear the 
unresting creatures underground at their work, 
to whom day or night are alike. He aban- 
doned himself to his delicious dreams; at 
last he fell asleep, and did not wake till the 
sun with his royal beams was mounting up in 
the sky and scattering the early mists. 

He found himself the first person awake on 
his domain. The laborers seemed to be stay- 
ing away too long: they came, he thought 
they were too few, and the work set out for 
the day too slight for his desires. He in- 
quired for more workmen ; they were promised, 
and in the course of the day they came. But 
these, too, were not enough for him to carry 
his plans out as rapidly as he wished. To do 
the work gave him no pleasure any longer; it 
should all be done. And for whom? The 
paths should be gravelled that Ottilie might 
walk pleasantly upon them ; seats should be 
made at every spot and corner that Ottilie 
might rest on them. The new park -house 
was hurried forward. It should be finished 
for Ottilie’s birthday. In all he thought and 
all he did, there was no more moderation. 
The sense of loving and of being loved, urged 
him out into the unlimited. How changed 
was now to him the look of all the rooms, 
their furniture, and their decorations! He 
did not feel as if he was in his own house any 
more. Ottihe’s presence absorbed everything. 
He was utterly lost m her ; no other thought 
ever rose before him; no conscience dis- 
turbed him ; every restraint which had been 
laid upon his nature burst loose. His whole 
being centred upon Ottilie. This impetu- 
osity of passion did not escape the captain, 
who longed, if he could, to prevent its evil 
consequences. All those plans which were 
now being hurried on with this immoderate 
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speed, had been drawn out and calculated for 
a long, quiet, easy execution. The sale of 
the farm had been completed; the first in- 
stalment had been paid. Charlotte, according 
to the arrangement, had taken possession of 
it. But the very first week after, she found it 
more than usually necessary to exercise pa- 
tience and resolution, and to keep her eye on 
what was being done. In the present hasty 
style of proceeding, the money which had 
been set apart for the purpose would not go 
far. 

Much had been begun, and much yet re- 
mained to be done. How could the captain 
leave Charlotte in such a situation? They 
consulted together, and agreed that it would 
be better that they themselves should hurry 
on the works, and for this purpose employ 
money which could be made good again at 
the period fixed for the discharge of the 
second instalment of what was to be paid for 
the farm. It could be done almost without 
loss. They would have a freer hand. Every- 
thing would progress simultaneously. There 
were laborers enough at hand, and they could 
get more accomplished at once, and arrive 
swiftly and surely at their aim, Edward 
gladly gave his consent to a plan which so 
entirely coincided with his own views. 

During this time Charlotte persisted with 
all her heart in what she had determined for 
herself, and her friend stood by her with a 
like purpose, manfully. This very circum- 
stance, however, produced a greater intimacy 
between them. They spoke openly to one 
another of Edward’s passion, and consulted 
what had better be done. Charlotte kept 
Ottilie more about herself, watching her nar- 
rowly ; and the more she understood her own 
heart, the deeper she was able to penetrate 
into the heart of the poor girl. She saw no 
help for it, except in sending her away. 

It now appeared a happy thing to her that 
Luciana had gained such high honors at the 
school; for her great aunt, as soon as she 
heard of it, desired to take her entirely to 
herself, to keep her with her, and bring her 
out into the world. Ottilie could, therefore, 
return thither. The captain would leave them 
well provided for, and everything would be 
as it had been a few months before; indeed, 
in many respe&s better. Her own position 
in Edward’s affection, Charlotte thought she 
could soon recover ; and she settled it all, and 
laid it all out before herself so sensibly that 
she only strengthened herself more completely 


in her delusion, as if it were possible for them 
to return within their old limits, — as if a bond 
which had been violently broken could again 
be joined together as before. 

In the meantime Edward felt very deeply 
the hindrances which were thrown in his way. 
He soon observed that they were keeping him 
and Ottilie separate ; that they made it diffi- 
cult for him to speak with her alone, or even 
to approach her, except in the presence of 
others. And while he was angry about this, 
he was angry at many things besides. If he 
caught an opportunity for a few hasty words 
with Ottilie, it was not only to assure her of 
his love, but to complain of his wife and of 
the captain. He never felt that with his own 
irrational haste he was on the way to exhaust 
the cash-box. He found bitter fault with 
them, because in the execution of the work 
they were not keeping to the first agreement, 
and yet he had been himself a consenting 
party to the second; indeed, it was he who 
had occasioned it and made it necessary. 

Hatred is a partisan, but love is even more 
so. Ottilie also estranged herself from Char- 
lotte and the captain. As Edward was com- 
plaining one day to Ottilie of the latfer, saying 
that he was not treating him like a friend, or, 
under the circumstances, adling quite up- 
rightly, she answered unthinkingly, “I have 
once or twice had a painful feeling that he w ras 
not quite honest with you. I heard him say once 
to Charlotte, ‘I Edward would but spare us 
that eternal flute of his ! He can make no- 
thing of it, and it is too disagreeable to listen 
to him/ You may imagine how it hurt me, 
when I like accompanying you so much. * * 

She had scarcely uttered the words when 
her conscience whispered to her that she had 
much better have been silent. However, the 
thing was said. Edward’s features worked 
violently. Never had anything stung him 
more. He was touched on his ten derest 
point. It was his amusement; he followed it 
like a child. He never made the slightest 
pretensions; what gave him pleasure should 
be treated with forbearance by his friends. 
He never thought how intolerable it is for a 
third person to have his ears lacerated by an 
unsuccessful talent. He was indignant; he 
was hurt in a way which he could not forgive. 
He felt himself discharged from all obliga- 
tions. 

The necessity of being with Ottilie, of see- 
ing her, whispering to her, exchanging his 
confidence with her, increased with everyday. 


He determined to write to her, and ask her 
to carry on a secret correspondence with him. 
The strip of paper on which he had, laconi- 
cally enough, made his request, lay on his 
writing-table, and was swept off by a draught 
of wind as his valet entered to dress his hair. 
The latter was in the habit of trying the heat 
of the iron by picking up any scraps of paper 
which might be lying about. This time his 
hand fell on the billet; he twisted it up ! 
hastily, and it was burnt. Edward observing 
the mistake snatched it out of his hand. 
After the man was gone, he sat himself down 
to write it over again. The second time it 
would not run so readily off his pen. It gave 
him a little uneasiness; he hesitated, but he 
got over it. He squeezed the paper into 
Ottilie's hand the first moment he was able 
to approach her. Ottilie answered him im- 
mediately. He put the note unread in his 
waistcoat pocket, which, being made short in 
the fashion of the time, was shallow, and did 


not hold it as it ought. It worked out, and 
fell without his observing it on the ground, 
Charlotte saw it, picked it up, and after giving 
a hasty glance at it, reached it to him. 

“Here is something in your handwriting, M 
she said, “which you may be sorry to lose.” 

He was confounded. Is she dissembling? 
he thought to himself. Does she know what 
is in the note, or is she deceived by the resem- 
blance of the hand? He hoped, he believed 
the latter. He was warned — doubly warned; 
but those strange accidents, through which a 
higher intelligence seems to be speaking to 
us, his passion was not able to interpret. 
Rather, as he went further and further on, he 
felt the restraint under which his friend and 
his wife seemed to be holding him the more 
intolerable. His pleasure in their society was 
gone. His heart was closed against them, 
and though he was obliged to endure their 
society, he could not succeed in rediscovering 
or in reanimating within his heart anything 





of his old affeCtion for them. The silent re- 
proaches which he was forced to make to him- 
self about it were disagreeable to him. He 
tried to help himself with a kind of humor 
which, however, being without love, was also 
without its usual grace. 

Over all such trials, Charlotte found assist- 
ance to rise in her own inward feelings. She 
knew her own determination. Her own affec- 
tion, fair and noble as it was, she would utterly 
renounce. 

And sorely she longed to go to the assist- 
ance of the other two. Separation, she knew 
well, would not alone suffice to heal so deep a 
wound. She resolved that she would speak 
openly about it to Ottilie herself. But she 
could not do it. The recollection of her own 
weakness stood in her way. She thought she 
could talk generally to her about the sort of 
thing. But general expressions about “the 
sort of thing , ” fitted her own case equally 
well, and she could not bear to touch it. 
Every hint which she would give Ottilie, re- 
coiled back on her own heart. She would 
warn, and she was obliged to feel that she 
might herself still be in need of warning. 

She contented herself, therefore, with silently 
keeping the lovers more apart, and by this 
gained nothing. The slight hints which fre- 
quently escaped her had no effeCt upon Ottilie ; 
for Ottilie had been assured by Edward that 
Charlotte was devoted to the captain, that 
Charlotte herself wished for a separation, and 
that he was at this moment considering the 
readiest means by which it could be brought 
about. 

Ottilie, led by the sense of her own inno- 
cence along the road to the happiness for 
which she longed, only lived for Edward. 
Strengthened by her love for him in all good, 
more light and happy in her work for his sake, 
and more frank and open towards others, she 
found herself in a heaven upon earth. 

So all together, each in his or her own 
fashion, reflecting or unreflecting, they con- 
tinued on the routine of their lives. All 
seemed to go its ordinary way, as, in mon- 
strous cases, when everything is at stake, men 
will still live on, as if it were all nothing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

In the meantime a letter came from the 
count to the captain — two, indeed — one which 
he might produce, holding out fair, excellent 


prospers in the distance ; the other contain- 
ing a distind offer of an immediate situation, 
a place of high importance and responsibility 
at the court, his rank as major, a very con- 
siderable salary, and other advantages. A 
number of circumstances, however, made it 
desirable that for the moment he should not 
speak of it, and consequently he only in- 
formed his friends of his distant expectations, 
and concealed what was so nearly impending. 

He went warmly on, at the same time, with 
his present occupation, and quietly made ar- 
rangements to secure the works being all con- 
tinued without interruption after his departure. 
He was now himself desirous that as much as 
possible should be finished off at once, and 
was ready to hasten things forward to prepare 
for Ottilie’s birthday. And so, though with- 
out having come to any express understanding, 
the two friends worked side by side together 
Edward was now well pleased that the cash- 
box was filled by their having taken up money. 
The whole affair went forward at fullest speed 

The captain had done his best to oppose the 
plan of throwing the three ponds together into 
a single sheet of water. The lower embank- 
ment would have to be made much stronger, 
the two intermediate embankments to be 
taken away, and altogether, in more than one 
sense, it seemed a very questionable proceed- 
ing. However, both these schemes had been 
already undertaken; the soil which was re- 
moved above, being carried at once down to 
where it was wanted. And here there came 
opportunely on the scene a young architect, 
an old pupil of the captain, who partly by 
introducing workmen who understood work 
of this nature, and partly by himself, when- 
ever it was possible, contracting for the work 
itself, advanced things not a little, while at 
the same time they could feel more confidence 
in their being securely and lastingly executed. 
In secret this was a great pleasure to the cap- 
tain. He could now be confident that his 
absence would not be so severely felt. It was 
one of the points on which he was most reso- 
lute with himself, never to leave anything 
which he had taken in hand uncompleted, 
unless he could see his place satisfactorily 
supplied. And he could not but hold m 
small respeCt, persons who introduce confu- 
sion around themselves only to make their 
absence felt, and are ready to disturb in 
wanton selfishness what they will not be at 
hand to restore. 

So they labored on, straining every nerve 
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to make Ottihe’s birthday splendid, without 
any open acknowledgment that this was what 
they were aiming at, or, indeed, without their 
dire&ly acknowledging it to themselves. 
Charlotte, wholly free from jealousy as she ; 
was, could not think it right to keep it as a j 
real festival. Ottilie’s youth, the circum- ! 
stances of her fortune, and her relationship to j 
their family, were not at all such as made it 
fit that she should appear as the queen of the 
day; and Edward would not have it talked 
about, because everything was to spring out, 
as it were, of itself, with a natural and de- 
lightful surprise. 

They, therefore, came all of them to a sort 
of tacit understanding that on this day, with- 
out further circumstance, the new house in the 
park was to be opened, and they might take 
the occasion to invite the neighborhood and 
give a holiday to their own people. Edward’s 
passion, however, knew no bounds. Longing 
as he did to give himself to Ottilie, his presents 
and his promises must be infinite. The birth- 
day gifts which on the great occasion he was 
to offer to her seemed, as Charlotte had ar- 
ranged them, far too insignificant. He spoke 
to his valet, who had the care of his wardrobe, 
and who consequently had extensive acquaint- 
ance among the tailors and mercers and fash- 
ionable milliners ; and he, who not only 
understood himself what valuable presents 
were, but also the most graceful way in which 
they should be offered, immediately ordered 
an elegant box, covered with red morocco 
and studded with steel nails, to be filled with 
presents worthy of such a shell. Another 
thing, too, he suggested to Edward. Among 
the stores at the castle was a small show of 
fireworks which had never been let off. It 
would be easy to get some more, and have 
something really fine. Edward caught the 
idea, and his servant promised to see to its 
being executed. This matter was to remain a 
secret. 

While this was going on, the captain, as the 
day drew nearer, had been making arrange- 
ments for a body of police to be present — a 
precaution which he always thought desirable 
when large numbers of men are to be brought 
together. And, indeed, against beggars, and 
against all other inconveniences by which the 
pleasure of a festival can be disturbed, he had 
made effeftual provision. 

Edward and his confidant, on the contrary, 
were mainly occupied with their fireworks. 
They were to be let off on the side of the 


middle water in front of the great ash tree. 
The party were to be colle6ted on the opposite 
side, under the planes, that at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the scene, m ease and safety, they 
might see them to the best effect, with the 
reflections on the water, the water-rockets, 
and floating-lights, and all the other designs. 

Under some other pretext, Edward had the 
ground underneath the plane trees cleared of 
bushes and grass and moss. And now first 
could be seen the beauty of their forms, to- 
gether with their full height and spread, right 
up from the earth. He was delighted with 
them. It was just this very time of the year 
that he had planted them. How long ago 
could it have been? he said to himself. As 
soon as he got home, he turned over the old 
diary books, which his father, especially when 
in the country, was very careful in keeping. 
He might not find an entry of this particular 
planting, but another important domestic mat- 
ter, which Edward well remembered, and which 
had occurred on the same day, would surely be 
mentioned. He turned over a few volumes. 
The circumstance he was looking for was there. 
How amazed, how overjoyed he was, when he 
discovered the strangest coincidence ! The 
day and the year on which he had planted 
those trees was the very day, the very year, 
when Ottilie was born. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The long-wished- for morning dawned at 
last on Edward ; and very soon a number of 
guests arrived. They had sent out a large 
number of invitations, and many who had 
missed the laying of the foundation-stone, 
which was reported to have been so charming, 
were the more careful not to be absent on the 
second festivity. 

Before dinner the carpenter’s people ap- 
peared, with music, in the court of the castle. 
They bore an immense garland of flowers, 
composed of a number of single wreaths, 
winding in and out, one above the other ; 
saluting the company, they made request, ac- 
cording to custom, for silk handkerchiefs and 
ribands, at the hands of the fair sex, with which 
to dress themselves out. When the castle party 
I went into the dining-hall, they marched off 
j singing and shouting, and after amusing them- 
| selves a while in the village, and coaxing many 
| a riband out of the women there, old and 
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young, they came at last, with crowds behind 
them and crowds expecting them, out upon 
the height where the park-house was now 
standing. After dinner, Charlotte rather held 
back her guests. She did not wish that there 
should be any solemn or formal procession, 
and they found their way in little parties, 
broken up, as they pleased, without rule or 
order, to the scene of action. Charlotte 
stayed behind with Ottilie, and did not im- 
prove matters by doing so. For Ottilie being 
really the last that appeared, it seemed as if 
the trumpets and the clarionets had only been 
waiting for her, and as if the gayeties had been 
ordered to commence dire<5lly on her arrival. 

To take off the rough appearance of the 
house, it had been hung with green boughs 
and flowers. They had dressed it out in an 
archite&ural fashion, according to a design 
of the captain's; only that, without his knowl- 
edge, Edward had desired the architeCl to 
work in the date upon the cornice in flowers, 
and this was necessarily permitted to remain. 
The captain had only arrived on the scene in 
time to prevent Ottilie’s name from figuring 
in splendor on the gable. The beginning, 
which had been made for this, he contrived 
to turn skilfully to some other use, and to get 
rid of such of the letters as had been already 
finished. 

The garland was set up, and was to be seen 
far and wide about the country. The flags 
and the ribands fluttered gayly in the air; and 
a short oration was, the greater part of it, dis- 
persed by the wind. The solemnity was at an 
end. There was now to be a dance on the 
smooth lawn in front of the building, which 
had been inclosed with boughs and branches. 
A gayly-dressed working mason took Edward 
up to a smart-looking girl of the village, and 
called himself upon Ottilie, who stood out 
with him. These two couples speedily found 
others to follow them, and Edward contrived 
pretty soon to change partners, catching Ot- 
tilie, and making the round with her. The 
younger part of the company joined merrily 
in the dance with the people, while the elder 
among them stood and looked on. 

Then, before they broke up and walked 
about, an order was given that they should all 
colleCt again at sunset under the plane trees. 
Edward was the first upon the spot, ordering 
everything, and making his arrangements with 
his valet, who was to be on the other side, in 
company with the firework-maker, managing 
his exhibition of the spectacle. 


The captain was far from satisfied at some 
of the preparations which he saw made ; and 
he endeavored to get a word with Edward 
about the crush of spectators which was to be 
expeCted. But the latter, somewhat hastily, 
begged that he might be allowed to manage 
this part of the day’s amusements himself. 

The upper end of the embankment having 
been recently raised, was still far from com- 
pact. It had been staked, but there was no 
grass upon it, and the earth was uneven and 
insecure. The crowd pressed on, however, in 
great numbers. The sun went down, and the 
castle party was served with refreshments under 
the plane trees, to pass the time till it should 
have become sufficiently dark. The place 
was approved of beyond measure, and they 
looked forward to frequently enjoying the 
view over so lovely a sheet of water, on future 
occasions. 

A calm evening, a perfect absence of wind, 
promised everything in favor of the spe&acle, 
when suddenly loud and violent shrieks were 
heard. Large masses of the earth had given 
way on the edge of the embankment, and a 
number of people were precipitated into the 
water. The pressure from the throng had 
gone on increasing till at last it had become 
more than the newdy-laid soil would bear, and 
the bank had fallen in. Everybody wanted 
to obtain the best place, and now there was 
no getting either backwards or forwards. 

People ran this and that way, more to see 
what was going on than to render assistance. 
What could be done when no one could reach 
the place ? 

The captain, with a few determined persons, 
hurried down and drove the crowd off the 
embankment back upon the shore; in order 
that those who were really of service might 
have free room to move. One way or another 
they contrived to seize hold of such as were 
sinking; and with or without assistance all 
who had been in the water were got out safe 
upon the bank, with the exception of one boy, 
whose struggles in his fright, instead of bring- 
ing him nearer to the embankment, had only 
carried him further from it. His strength 
seemed to be failing — now only a hand was 
seen above the surface, and now a foot. By 
an unlucky chance the boat was on the op- 
posite shore filled with fireworks — it was a 
long business to unload it, and help was slow 
in coming. The captain’s resolution was 
taken ; he flung off his coat ; all eyes were 
directed towards him, and his sturdy vigorous 
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figure gave everyone hope and confidence : who had assisted in saving those who had fallen 
but a cry of surprise rose out of the crowd as in, assured him that all were safe, 
they saw him fling himself into the water — ! Charlotte saw him on his way to the house, 
every eye watched him as the strong swimmer j and then she remembered that the wine and 
swiftly reached the boy, and bore him, al- ! the tea, and everything else which he could 
though to appearance dead, to the embank- ; want, had been locked up, for fear any of the 
ment. ! servants should take advantage of the disorder 

Now came up the boat. The captain stepped j of the holiday, as on such occasions they are 
in and examined whether there were any still ; too apt to do. She hurried through the scat- 
missing, or whether they were all safe. The tered groups of her company, which were 
surgeon was speedily on the spot, and took loitering about the plane trees. Edward was 
charge of the inanimate boy. Charlotte there, talking to every one-— beseeching every 
joined them, and entreated the captain to one to stay. He w'ould give the signal di- 
go now and take care of himself, to hurry redtly, and the fireworks should begin. Char- 
back to the castle and change his clothes, lotte went up to him, and entreated him to 
He would not go, however, till persons on put off an amusement which was no longer in 
whose sense he could rely, who had been close place, and which at the present moment no 
to the spot at the time of the accident, and one could enjoy. She reminded him of what 
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ought to be done for the boy who had been 
saved, and for his preserver. 

“The surgeon will do whatever is right, no 
doubt/ ’ replied Edward. “He is provided 
with everything which he can want, and we 
should only be in the way if we crowded 
about him with our anxieties.” 

Charlotte persisted in her opinion, and 
made a sign to Ottilie, who at once prepared 
to retire with her. Edward seized her hand, 
and cried, “ We will not end this day in a 
lazaretto. She is too good for a sister of 
mercy. Without us, I should think, the 
half-dead may wake, and the living dry them- 
selves. ” 

Charlotte did not answer, but went. Some 
followed her — others followed these: in the 
end, no one wished to be the last, and all fol- 
lowed. Edward and Ottilie found themselves 
alone under the plane trees. He insisted that 
stay he would, earnestly, passionately, as she 
entreated him to go back with her to the 
castle. “No, Ottilie !” he cried ; “ the extra- 
ordinary is not brought to pass in the smooth 
common way — the wonderful accident of this 
evening brings us more speedily together. 
You are mine — I have often said it to you, 
and sworn it to you. We will not say it and 
swear it any more — we will make it be.” 

The boat came over from the other side. 
The valet was in it — he asked, with some em- 
barrassment, what his master wished to have 
done with the fireworks ? 

“Let them off!” Edward cried to him: 
“let them off! — It was only for you that they 
were provided, Ottilie, and you shall be the 
only one to see them ! Let me sit beside you, 
and enjoy them with you/ * Tenderly, timidly, 
he sat down at her side, without touching her. 

Rockets went hissing up — cannon thundered 
— Roman candles shot out their blazing balls — 
squibs flashed and darted — wheels spun round, 
first singly, then in pairs, then all at once, 
faster and faster, one after the other, and more 
and more together. Edward, whose bosom was 
on fire, watched the blazing spedlacle with 
eyes gleaming with delight ; but Ottilie, with 
her delicate and nervous feelings, in all this 
noise and fitful blazing and flashing, found 
more to distress her than to please. She 
leaned shrinking against Edward, and he, as 
she drew to him and clung to him, felt the 
delightful sense that she belonged entirely to 
him. 

The night had scarcely reassumed its rights, 
when the moon rose and lighted their path as 
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they walked back. A figure, with his hat in 
his hand, stepped across their way, and begged 
an alms of them — in the general holiday he 
said that he had been forgotten. The moon 
shone upon his face, and Edward recognized 
the features of the importunate beggar ; but, 
happy as he then was, it was impossible for 
him to be angry with anyone. He could not 
recoiled! that, especially for that particular 
day, begging had been forbidden under the 
heaviest penalties — he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, took the first coin wdiich he found, 
and gave the fellow a piece of gold. His 
own happiness was so unbounded that he 
would have liked to have shared it with every- 
one. 

In the meantime all had gone well at the 
castle. The skill of the surgeon, everything 
which was required being ready at hand, 
Charlotte’s assistance — all had vorked to- 
gether, and the boy was brought to life 
again. The guests dispersed, wishing to catch 
a glimpse or two of what was to be seen of 
the fireworks from the distance ; and, after a 
scene of such confusion, were glad to get 
back to their own quiet homes. 

The captain also, after having rapidly changed 
his dress, had taken an adtive part in what 
required to be done. It was now all quiet 
again, and he found himself alone with Char- 
lotte — gently and affedtionately he now told 
her that his time for leaving them approached. 
She had gone through so much that evening, 
that this discovery made but a slight impres- 
sion upon her — she had seen how her friend 
could sacrifice himself; how he had saved 
another, and had himself been saved. These 
strange incidents seemed to foretell an impor- 
tant future to her — but not an unhappy one. 

Edward, who now entered with Ottilie, was 
informed at once of the impending departure 
of the captain. He suspedied that Charlotte 
had known longer how near it was; but he 
was far too much occupied with himself, and 
with his own plans, to take it amiss, or care 
about it. 

On the contrary, he listened attentively, 
and with signs of pleasure, to the account of 
the excellent and honorable position in which 
the captain was to be placed. The course of 
the future was hurried impetuously forward by 
his own secret wishes. Already he saw the 
captain married to Charlotte, and himself 
married to Ottilie. It would have been the 
richest present which anyone could have made 
him, on the occasion of the day’s festival ! 
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But, ho# surprised was Ottilie, when, on 
going to her room, she found upon the table 
the beautiful box ! Instantly she opened it ; 
inside, all the things were so nicely packed 
and arranged, that she did not venture to take 
them out, she scarcely even ventured to lift 
them. There were muslin, cambric, silk, 
shawls and lace, all rivalling each other in 
delicacy, beauty and costliness — nor were or- 
naments forgotten. The intention had been, 
as she saw well, to furnish her with more than 
one complete suit of clothes : but it was all so 
costly, so little like what she had been accus- 
tomed to, that she scarcely dared, even in 
thought, to believe it could be really for 
her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The next morning the captain had disap- 
peared, having left a grateful, feeling letter 
addressed to his friends upon his table. He 
and Charlotte had already taken a half leave 
of each other the evening before — -she felt 
that the parting was forever, and she resigned 
herself to it; for in the count’s second letter, 
which the captain had at last shown to her, 
there was a hint of a prospedl of an advan- 
tageous marriage, and, although he had paid 
no attention to it at all, she accepted it for as 
good as certain, and gave him up firmly and 
fully. 

Now, therefore, she thought that she had a 
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right to require of others the same control over 
themselves which she had exercised herself: it 
had not been impossible to her, and it ought 
not to be impossible to them. With this feel- 
ing she began the conversation with her hus- 
band; and she entered upon it the more 
openly and easily, from a sense that the ques- 
tion must now, once for all, be decisively set 
at rest. 

“ Our friend has left us,” she said ; “ we are 
now once more together as we were — and it 
depends upon ourselves whether we choose to 
return altogether into our old position.” 

Edward, who heard nothing except what 
flattered his own passion, believed that Char- 
lotte, in these words, was alluding to her pre- 
vious widowed state, and, in a roundabout 
way, was making a suggestion for a separation ; 
so that he answered, with a laugh, “Why not? 
all we want is to come to an understanding.” 
But he found himself sorely enough unde- 
ceived, as Charlotte continued, “And we have 
now a choice of opportunities for placing Ot- 
tilie in another situation. Two openings have 
offered themselves for her, either of which will 
do very well. Either she can return to the 
school, as my daughter has left it and is with 
her great-aunt; or she can be received into a 
desirable family, where, as the companion of 
an only child, she will enjoy all the advantages 
of a solid education.” 

Edward, with a tolerably successful effort at 
commanding himself, replied, “ Ottilie has 
been so much spoiled, by living so long with 
us here, that she will scarcely like to leave us 
now.” 

“We have all of us been too much spoiled,” 
said Charlotte ; “and yourself not least. This 
is an epoch which requires us seriously to be- 
think ourselves. It is a solemn warning to us 
to consider what is really for the good of all 
the members of our little circle-— and we our- 
selves must not be afraid of making sacrifices.” 

“At any rate I cannot see that it is right 
that Ottilie should be made a sacrifice,” re- 
plied Edward ; “and that would be the case if 
we were now to allow her to be sent away 
among strangers. The captain’s good genius 
has sought him out here-— we can feel easy, 
we can feel happy, at seeing him leavers; 
but who can tell what may be before Ottilie ? 
There is no occasion for haste.” 

“What is before us is sufficiently clear,” 
Charlotte answered, with some emotion ; and as 
she was determined to have it all out at once, 
she went on : “You love Ottilie ; every day 


you are becoming more attached to her, j| i 
reciprocal feeling is rising on her side as well 
and feeding itself in the same way. Why 
should we not acknowledge in words what'-J 
every hour makes obvious? and are we not to 
have the common prudence to ask ourselves in'" 
what it is to end?” 

“We may not be able to find an answer.on 
the moment,” replied Edward, collecting him- 
self; “but so much may be said, that if we \ 
cannot exactly tell what will come of it, we I 
may resign ourselves to wait and see what the 
future may tell us about it.” 

“No great wisdom is required to prophesy 
here,” answered Charlotte; “ and, at any rate^ 
we ought to feel that you and I are past the 
age when people may walk blindly where they 
should not or ought not to go. There is no 
one else to take care of us — we must be our 
own friends, our own managers. No one ex- 
pends us to commit ourselves in an outrage 
upon decency: no one expecSts that we are 
going to expose ourselves to censure or to 
ridicule.” 

“ How can you so mistake me?” said Ed- 
ward, unable to reply to his wife’s clear, open 
words. “Can you find it a fault in me, if I 
am anxious about Ottilie’s happiness? I do 
not mean future happiness — no one can count 
on that — but what is present, palpable, imme- 
diate. Consider, don’t deceive yourself; con- 
sider frankly Ottilie’s case, torn away from 
us, and sent to live among strangers. I, at 
least, am not cruel enough to propose such a 
change for her 1” 

Charlotte saw too clearly into her husband’s 
intentions, through this disguise. For the 
first time she felt how far he had estranged 
himself from her. Her voice shook a little— 
“Will Ottilie be happy if she divides us?” 
she said. “ If she deprives me of a husband, 
and his children of a father!” 

“Our children, I should have thought, were 
sufficiently provided for, ’ ’ said Edward, with 
a cold smile; adding, rather more kindly, 
“ but why at once expedl the very worst?” 

“The very worst is too sure to follow this 
passion of yours,” returned Charlotte: .“do 
not refuse good advice while there is yet time; 
do not throw away the means which I propose 
to save us. In troubled cases those must work 
and help who see the clearest — this time it is 
I. Dear, dearest Edward ! listen to me — can 
you propose to me, that now at once I shall 
renounce my happiness! renounce my fairest 
rights ! renounce you !” 


“Who says that?” replied Edward, with 
some embarrassment. 

“You, yourself,” answered Charlotte; “in 
determining to keep Ottilie here are you not 
acknowledging everything which must arise 
out of it? I will urge nothing on you — but 
if you cannot conquer yourself, at least you 
will not be able much longer to deceive your- 
self.” 

Edward felt how right she was. It is fearful 
to hear spoken out, in words, what the heart 
has gone on long permitting to itself in secret. 
To escape only for a moment, Edward an- 
swered, “It is not yet clear to me what you 
want.” 

“My intention,” she replied, “was to talk 
over with you these two proposals — each of 
them has* its advantages. The school would 
be best suited to her, as she now is; but the 
other situation is larger and wider, and prom- 
ises more, when I think what she may become. ’ ’ 
She then detailed to her husband circumstan- 
tially what would lie before Ottilie in each 
position, and concluded with the words, “For 
my own part I should prefer the lady’s house 
to the school, for more reasons than one; but 
particularly because I should not like the af- 
fection, the love indeed, of the young man 
there, which Ottilie has gained, to increase.” 

Edward appeared to approve ; but it was 
only to find some means of delay. Charlotte, 
who desired to commit him to a definite step, 
seized the opportunity, as Edward made no 
immediate opposition, to settle Ottilie’ s de- 
parture, for which she had already privately 
made all preparations, for the next day. 

Edward shuddered— he thought he was be- 
trayed. His wife’s affedlionate speech he 
fancied was an artfully contrived trick to 
separate him forever from his happiness. He 
appeared to leave the thing entirely to her ; 
but in his heart his resolution was already 
taken. To gain time to breathe, to put off 
the immediate intolerable misery of Ottilie’s 
being sent away, he determined to leave his 
house. He told Charlotte he was going; but 
he had blinded her to his real reason, by tell- 
ing her that he would not be present at 
Ottilie’s departure; indeed, that, from that 
moment, he would see her no more. Char- 
lotte, who believed that she had gained her 
point, approved most cordially. He ordered 
his horse, gave his valet the necessary direc- 
tions what to pack up, and where he should 
follow him; and then, on the point of depart- 
ure, he sat down and wrote : 


Edward to Charlotte. 

“The misfortune, my love, which has be- 
fallen us, may or may not admit of remedy; 
only this I feel, that if I am not at once to be 
driven to despair, I must find some means of 
delay for myself, and for all of us. In making 
myself the sacrifice, I have a right to make a 
request. I am leaving my home, and I only 
return to it under happier and more peaceful 
auspices. While I am away you keep pos- 
session of it — but with Ottilie . I choose to 
know that she is with you, and not among 
strangers. Take care of her; treat her as 
you have treated her— only more lovingly, 
more kindly, more tenderly ! I promise that 
I will not attempt any secret intercourse with 
her. Leave me, as long a time as you please, 
without knowing anything about you. I will 
not allow myself to be anxious — nor need you 
be uneasy about me : only, with all my heart 
and soul, I beseech you, make no attempt to 
send Ottilie away, or to introduce her into 
any other situation. Beyond the circle of the 
castle and the park, placed in the hands of 
strangers, she belongs to me, and I will take 
possession of her ! If you have any regard 
for my affedlion, for my wishes, for my suffer- 
ings, you will leave me alone to my madness : 
and if any hope of recovery from it should 
ever hereafter offer itself to me, I will not 
resist.” 

This last sentence ran off his pen- — not out 
of his heart. Even when he saw it upon the 
paper, he began bitterly to weep. That he, 
under any circumstances, should renounce the 
h appi n ess — even the wretchedness — of loving 
Ottilie ! He only now began to feel what he 
was doing — he was going away without know- 
ing what was to be the result. At any rate he 
was not to see her again now— with what cer- 
tainty could he promise himself that he would 
ever see her again ? But the letter was written 
—the horses were at the door; every moment 
he was afraid he might see Ottilie somewhere, 
and then his whole purpose would go to the 
winds. He collected himself — he remem- 
bered, that, at any rate, he would be able to 
return at any moment he pleased; and that, 
by his absence he would have advanced nearer 
to his wishes: on the other side, he pidlured 
Ottilie to himself forced to leave the house if 
he stayed. He sealed the letter, ran down the 
steps, and sprang upon his horse. 

As he rode past the hotel, he saw the beggar 



to whom he had given so much money the 
night before, sitting under the trees: the man 
was busy enjoying his dinner, and, as Edwaid 
passed, stood up, and made him the humblest 
obeisance. That figure had appeared to him 
yesterday, when Ottilie was on his arm ; low 
it only served as a bitter reminiscence of the 
happiest hour of his life. His grief redoubled. 
The feeling of what he was leaving behind was 
intolerable. He looked again at the beggar. 
“Happy wretch!” he cried, ‘‘you can still 
feed upon the alms of yesterday— and I can- 
not any more on the happiness of yesterday 1 


lotte took her out for a long walk, and talked 
of various other things; but not once, and 
apparently on purpose, mentioning her hus- | 
band. When they returned she found the 
table laid only with two covers. 

It is unpleasant to miss even the most trifling 
thing to which we have been accustomed. In 
serious things such a loss becomes miserably 
painful. Edward and the captain were not 
there. The first time for a long while Char- j 
lotte sat at the head of the table herself— and 
it seemed to Ottilie as if she was deposed. 
The two ladies sat opposite each other ; Char- 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Ottilie heard some one ride away, and 
went to the window in time just to catch a 
sight of Edward’s back. It was strange, she 
thought, that he should have left the house 
without seeing her, without having even wished 
her good-morning. She grew uncomfortable, 
and her anxiety did not dimmish when Char- 
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lotte talked, without the least embarrassmei , 
of the captain and his appointment, an 
the little hope there was of seeing hunag . 
for a long time. The only comfort CW 
could find for herself was m the idea that B . 
ward had ridden after his friend, to accom 
pany him a part of his journey. 

On rising from table, however, they 


t 



Edward's travelling carriage under the win- 
dow, Charlotte, a little as if she was put 
out, asked who had had it brought round 
there. She was told it was the valet, who had 
some things there to pack up. It required all 
Ottilie’s self-command to conceal her wonder 
and her distress. 

The valet came in, and asked if they would 
be so good as to let him have a drinking cup 
of his master's, a pair of silver spoons, and a 
number of other things, which seemed to 
Ottilie to imply that he was gone some dis- 
tance, and would be away for a long time. 

Charlotte gave him a very cold dry answer. 
She did not know what he meant — he had 
everything belonging to his master under his 
own care. What the man wanted was to 
speak a word to Ottilie, and on some pretence 
or other to get her out of the room ; he made 
some clever excuse, and persisted in his re- 
quest so far that Ottilie asked if she should 
go to look for the things for him ? But Char- 
lotte quietly said that she had better not. 
The valet had to depart, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

It was a dreadful moment for Ottilie. She 
understood nothing — comprehended nothing. 
She could only feel that Edward had been 
parted from her for a long time. Charlotte 
felt for her situation, and left her to herself. 

We will not attempt to describe what she 
went through, or how she wept. She suffered 
infinitely. She prayed that God would help 
her only over this one day. The day passed, 
and the night, and when she came to herself 
again she felt herself a changed being. 

She had not grown composed. She was not I 
resigned, but after having lost what she had ! 
lost, she was still alive, and there was still 
something for her to fear. Her anxiety, after 
returning to consciousness, was at once lest, 
now that the gentlemen were gone, she might 
be sent away too. She never guessed at Ed- 
ward's threats, which had secured her remain- 
ing with her aunt. Yet Charlotte's manner 
served partially to reassure her. The latter 
exerted herself to find employment for the 
poor girl, and hardly ever, — never, if she 
could help it, — left her out of her sight ; and 
although she knew well how little words can 
do against the power of passion, yet she knew, 
too, the sure though slow influence of thought 
and reflection, and therefore missed no oppor- 
tunity of inducing Ottilie to talk with her on 
every variety of subjeCt. 

It was no little comfort to Ottilie when one 
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J day Charlotte took an opportunity of making 
j (she did it on purpose) the wise observation, 
J “ How keenly grateful people were to us when 
‘ we were able by stilling and calming them to 
I help them out of the entanglements of passion ! 
Let us set cheerfully to work," she said, “at 
what the men have left incomplete : we shall 
be preparing the most charming surprise for 
them when they return to us, and our tem- 
perate proceedings will have earned through 
and executed what their impatient natures 
would have spoiled." 

“ Speaking of temperance, my dear aunt, I 
cannot help saying how I am struck with the 
intemperance of men, particularly m respeCt 
of wine. It has often pained and distressed 
me, when I have observed how, for hours to- 
gether, clearness of understanding, judgment, 
considerateness, and whatever is most amiable 
about them, will be utterly gone, and instead 
of the good which they might have done if 
they had been themselves, most disagreeable 
things sometimes threaten. How often may 
not wrong, rash determinations have arisen 
entirely from that one cause!" 

Charlotte assented, but she did not go on 
with the subjed. She saw only too clearly 
that it was Edward of whom Ottilie was think- 
ing. It was not exaCtly habitual with him, 
but he allowed himself much more frequently 
than was at all desirable to stimulate his en- 
joyment and his power of talking and aCting 
by such indulgence. If what Charlotte had 
just said had set Ottilie thinking again about 
men, and particularly about Edward, she was 
all the more struck and startled when her aunt 
began to speak of the impending marriage of 
the captain as of a thing quite settled and 
acknowledged. This gave a totally different 
aspeCt to affairs from what Edward had pre- 
viously led her to entertain. It made her 
watch every expression of Charlotte's, every 
hint, every aCtion, every step. Ottilie had 
become jealous, sharp-eyed and suspicious, 
without knowing it. 

Meanwhile, Charlotte with her clear glanCe 
looked through the whole circumstances of 
their situation, and made arrangements which 
would provide, among other advantages, full 
employment for Ottilie. She contracted her 
household, not parsimoniously, but into nar- 
rower dimensions ; and, indeed, in one point 
of view, these moral aberrations might be 
taken for a not unfortunate accident. For in 
the style in which they had been going on, 
they had fallen imperceptibly into extrava- 
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gance ; and from a want of seasonable reflec- 
tion, from the rate at which they had been 
living, and from the variety of schemes into 
which they had been launching out, their fine 
fortune, which had been in excellent con- 
dition, had been shaken, if not seriously in- 
jured. 

The improvements which were going on in 
the park she did not interfere with ; she rather 
sought to advance whatever might form a 
basis for future operations. But here, too, 
she assigned herself a limit. Her husband 
on his return should still find abundance to 
amuse himself with. 

In all this work she could not sufficiently 


value the assistance of the young architect. 
In a short time the lake lay stretched out 
under her eyes, its new shores turfed and 
planted with the most discriminating and ex- 
cellent judgment. The rough work at the 
new home was all finished. Everything which 
was necessary to protedt it from the weather 
she took care to see provided, and there for 
the present she allowed it to rest in a con- 
dition in which what remained to be done 
could hereafter be readily commenced again. 
Thus hour by hour she recovered her spirits 
and her cheerfulness. Ottilie only seemed to 
have done so. She was only forever watching, 
in all that was said and done, for symptoms 
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which might show her whether Edward would 
be soon returning: and this one thought was 
the only one in which she felt any interest. 

It was, therefore, a very welcome proposal 
to her when it was suggested that they should 
get together the boys of the peasants, and 
employ them in keeping the park clean and 
neat. Edward had long entertained the idea. 
A pleasant- looking sort of uniform was made 
for them, which they were to put on in the 
evenings, after they had been properly cleaned 
and washed. The wardrobe was kept in the 
castle; the more sensible and ready of the 
boys themselves were intrusted with the man- 
agement of it — the architect adting as chief 
director. In a very short time, the children 
acquired a kind of character. It was found 
easy to mould them into what was desired ; 
and they went through their work not without 
a sort of manoeuvre. As they marched along, 
with their garden shears, their long-handled 
pruning knives, their rakes, their little spades 
and hoes, and sweeping brooms ; others fol- 
lowing after these with baskets to carry off the 
stones and rubbish; and others, last of all, 
trailing along the heavy iron roller — it was a 
thoroughly pretty, delightful procession. The 
architect observed in it a beautiful series of 
situations and occupations to ornament the 
frieze of a garden-house. Ottilie, on the other 
hand, could see nothing in it but a kind of 
parade, to salute the master of the house on 
his near return. 

And this stimulated her, and made her wish 
to begin something of the sort herself. They 
had before endeavored to encourage the girls 
of the village in knitting and sewing and 
spinning, and whatever else women could do; 
and since what had been done for the im- 
provement of the village itself, there had been 
a perceptible advance in these descriptions of 
industry. Ottilie had given what assistance 
was in her power, but she had given it at ran- 
dom, as opportunity or inclination prompted 
her ; now she thought she would go to work 
more satisfactorily and methodically. But a 
company is not to be formed out of a num- 
ber of girls, as easily as out of a number of 
boys. She followed her own good sense, and, 
without being exactly conscious of it, her 
efforts were solely directed towards connecting 
every girl as closely as possible each with her 
own home, her own parents, brothers and 
sisters: and she succeeded with many of 
them. One lively little creature only was in- 
cessantly complained of as showing no capacity 


for work, and as never likely to do anything 
if she were left at home. 

Ottilie could not be angry with the girl, for 
to herself the little thing was especially at- 
tached — she clung to her, went after her, and 
ran about with her, whenever she was per- 
mitted — and then she would be aCtive and 
cheerful and never tire. It appeared to be a 
necessity of the child’s nature to hang about 
a beautiful mistress. At first, Ottilie allowed 
her to be her companion ; then she herself 
began to feel a sort of affeChon for her; and, 
at last, they never parted at all, and Nanny 
attended her mistress wherever she went. 

The latter’s footsteps were often bent to- 
wards the garden, where she liked to watch 
the beautiful show of fruit. It was just the 
end of the raspberry and cherry season, the 
few remains of which were no little delight to 
Nanny. On the other trees there was a 
promise of a magnificent bearing for the 
autumn, and the gardener talked of nothing 
but his master; and how he wished that he 
might be at home to enjoy it. Ottilie could 
listen to the good old man forever 1 He thor- 
oughly understood his business ; and Edward 
— Edward — Edward — was forever the theme 
of his praise ! 

Ottilie observed, how well all the grafts 
which had been budded in the spring had 
taken. “ I only wish,” the gardener answered, 
“my good master may come to enjoy them. 
If he were here this autumn, he would see 
what beautiful sorts there are in the old castle 
garden, which the late lord, his honored father, 
put there. I think the fruit gardeners that 
are now don’t succeed as well as the Car- 
thusians used to do. We find many fine 
names in the catalogue, and then we bud from 
them, and bring up the shoots, and, at last, 
w r hen they come to bear, it is not worth 
'while to have such trees standing in our 
garden.” 

Over and over again, whenever the faithful 
old servant saw Ottilie, he asked when his 
master might be expected home; and when 
Ottilie had nothing to tell him, he would look 
vexed, and let her see in his manner that he 
thought she did not care to tell him: the 
sense of uncertainty which was thus forced 
upon her became painful beyond measure, and 
yet she could never be absent from these beds 
and borders. What she and Edward had 
sown and planted together were now in full 
flower, requiring no further care from her, 
except that Nanny should be at hand with the 
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watering-pot; and who shall say with what 
sensations she watched the later flowers, which 
were just beginning to show, and which were 
to be in the bloom of their beauty on Ed- 
ward’s birthday, the holiday to which she had 
looked forward with such eagerness, when 
these flowers were to have expressed her affec- 
tion and her gratitude to him ! — but the hopes 
which she had formed of that festival were 
dead now, and doubt and anxiety never ceased 
to haunt the soul of the poor girl. 

Into real open, hearty understanding with 
Charlotte, there was no more a chance of her 
being able to return ; for, indeed, the position 
of these two ladies was very different. If 
things could remain in their old state — if it 
were possible that they could return again into 
the smooth, even way of calm ordered life, 
Charlotte gained everything ; she gained hap- 
piness for the present, and a happy future 
opened before her. On the other hand, for 
Ottilie all was lost — one may say, all ; for she 
had first found in Edward what life and hap- 
piness meant; and, in her present position, 
she felt an infinite and dreary chasm of which 
before she could have formed no conception. 
A heart which seeks, feels well that it wants 
something ; a heart which has lost, feels that 
something is gone — its yearning and its long- 
ing changes into uneasy impatience — and a 


woman’s spirit, which is accustomed to wait- 
ing and to enduring, must now pass out from 
its proper sphere, become a&ive, and at- 
tempt aud do something to make its own hap- 
piness. 

Ottilie had not given up Edward — how 
could she? — although Charlotte, wisely enough, 
in spite of her convidrion to the contrary, as- 
sumed it as a thing of course, and resolutely 
took it as decided that a quiet rational regard 
was possible between her husband and Ottilie. 
How often, however, did not Ottilie remain 
at nights, after bolting herself into her room, 
on her knees before the open box, gazing at 
the birthday presents, of which as yet she had 
not touched a single thing — not cut out or 
made up a single dress 1 How often with the 
sunrise did the poor girl hurry out of the 
house, in which she once had found all her 
happiness, away into the free air, into the 
country which then had had no charms for 
her. Even on the solid earth she could not 
bear to stay; she would spring into the boat, 
and row out into the middle of the lake, and 
there, drawing out some book of travels, lie 
rocked by the motion of the waves, reading 
and dreaming that she was far away, where 
she would never fail to find her friend — she 
remaining ever nearest to his heart, and he to 
hers. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

It may easily be supposed that the strange, 
busy gentleman, whose acquaintance we have 
already made — M it tier — as soon as he received 
information of the disorder which had broken 
out among his friends, felt desirous, though 
neither side had as yet called on him for 
assistance, to fulfil a friend's part towards 
them, and do what he could to help them in 
their misfortune. He thought it advisable, 
however, to wait first a little while; knowing 
too well, as he did, that it was more difficult 
to come to the aid of cultivated persons in 
their moral perplexities, than of the unculti- 
vated. He left them, therefore, for some 
time to themselves ; but at last he could with- 
hold no longer, and he hastened to seek out 
Edward, on whose traces he had already 
lighted. His road led him to a pleasant, 
pretty valley, with a range of green, sweetly- 
wooded meadows, down the centre of which 
ran a never-falling stream, sometimes winding 
slowly along, then tumbling and rushing 
among rocks and stones. The hills sloped 
gently up on either side, covered with rich 
corn-fields and well-kept orchards. The vil- 
lages were at proper distances from each 
other. The whole had a peaceful character 
about it, and the detached scenes seemed 
designed expressly, if not for painting, at 
least for life. 

At last a neatly-kept farm, with a clean, 
modest dwelling-house, situated in the middle 
of a garden, fell under his eye. He con- 
jectured that this was Edward's present abode; 
and he was not mistaken. 

Of this our friend in his solitude we have 
only thus much to say — that in his seclusion 
he was resigning himself utterly to the feeling 
of his passion, thinking out plan after plan, 
and feeding himself with innumerable hopes. 
He could not deny that he longed to see 
Ottilie there ; that he would like to carry her 
off there, to tempt her there; and whatever 
else (putting, as he now did, no check upon 
his thoughts) pleased to suggest itself, whether 
permitted or unpermitted. Then his imagin- 
ation wandered up and down, picturing every 
sort of possibility. If he could not have her 
there, if he could not lawfully possess her, he 
would secure to her the possession of the 
property for her own. There she should live 
for herself, silently, independently; she should 
be happy in that spot — sometimes his self- 


torturing mood would lead him further-— be 
happy in it, perhaps, with another. 

So days flowed away in increasing oscilla- 
tion between hope and suffering, between 
tears and happiness — between purposes, prep- 
arations, and despair. The sight of Mittler 
did not surprise him ; he had long expeCted 
that he would come; and now that he did, he 
was partly welcome to him. He believed that 
he had been sent by Charlotte. He had pre- 
pared himself with all manner of excuses and 
delays; and if these would not serve, with 
decided refusals; or else, perhaps, he might 
hope to learn something of Ottilie, — and then 
he would be dear to him as a messenger from 
heaven. 

Not a little vexed and annoyed was Ed- 
ward, therefore, when he understood that 
Mittler had not come from the castle at all, 
but of his own free accord. His heart closed 
up, and at first the conversation would not 
open itself. Mittler, however, knew very well 
that a heart that is occupied with love has an 
urgent necessity to express itself — to pour out 
to a friend what is passing within it ; and he 
allowed himself, therefore, after a few speeches 
backwards and forwards, for this once to go 
out of his charaCler, and play the confidant 
in place of the mediator. He had calculated 
justly. He had been finding fault in a good- 
natured way with Edward, for burying himself 
in that lonely place, upon which Edward re- 
plied : 

“I do not know how I could spend my 
time more agreeably. I am always occupied 
with her ; I am always close to her. I have 
the inestimable comfort of being able to think 
where Ottilie is at each moment — where she is 
going, where she is standing, where she is re- 
posing. I see her moving and adlmg before 
me as usual; ever doing or designing some- 
thing which is to give me pleasure. But this 
will not always answer; for how can I be 
happy away from her? And then my fancy 
begins to work ; I think what Ottilie should 
do to come to me; I write sweet, loving 
letters in her name to myself, and then I 
answer them, and keep the sheets together. 
I have promised that I will take no steps to 
seek her; and that promise I will keep. But 
what binds her, that she should make no ad- 
vances to me? Has Charlotte had the bar- 
barity to exa6t a promise, to exa<5t an oath 
from her, not to write to me, not to send me 
a word, a hint, about herself? Very likely 
she has. It is only natural ; and yet to me 
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it is monstrous, it is horrible. If she loves 
me — as I think, as I know that she does — why 
docs she not resolve, why does she not venture 
to fly to me, and throw herself into my arms? 
I often think she ought to do it; and she 
could do it. If I ever hear a noise in the 
hall, I look towards the door. It must be 
her — she is coming — I look up to see her. 
Alas ! because the possible is impossible, I let 
myself imagine that the impossible must be- 
come possible. At night, when I lie awake, 
and the lamp flings an uncertain light about 
the room, her form, her spirit, a sense of her 
presence, sweeps over me, approaches me, 
seizes me. It is but for a moment ; it is that 
I may have an assurance that she is thinking 
of me, that she is mine. Only one pleasure 
remains to me. When I was with her I never 
dreamed of her; now when I am far away, and, 
oddly enough, since I have made the acquaint- 
ance of other attradfive persons in this neigh- 
borhood, for the first time, her figure appears 
to me in my dreams, as if she would say to 
me, ‘Look on them, and on me. You will 
find none more beautiful, more lovely than I. * 
And so she is present in every dream I have. 
In whatever happens to me with her, we are 
woven in and in together. Now we are sub- 
scribing a contract together. There is her 
hand, and there is mine ; there is her name, 
and there is mine; and they move one into 
the other, and seem to devour each other. 
Sometimes she does something which injures 
the pure idea which I have of her ; and then 
I feel how intensely I love her, by the inde- 
scribable anguish which it causes me. Again, 
unlike herself, she will rally and vex me ; and 
then at once the figure changes — her sweet, 
round, heavenly face draws out ; it is not hef , 
it is another ; but I lie vexed, dissatisfied and 
wretched. Laugh not, dear Mittler, or laugh 
on as you will. I am not ashamed of this 
attachment, of this — if you please to call it 
so — foolish, frantic passion. No, I never 
loved before. It is only now that I know 
what to love means. Till now, what I have 
called life was nothing but its prelude — 
amusement, sport to kill the time with. I 
never lived till I knew her, till I loved her — 
entirely and only loved her. People have 
often said of me, not to my face, but behind 
my back, that in most things I was but a 
botcher and a bungler. It may be so ; for I 
had not then found in what I could show my- 
self a master. I should like to see the man 
who outdoes me in the talent of love. A 


miserable life it is, full of anguish and tears; 
but it is so natural, so dear to me, that I could 
hardly change it for another/ * 

Edward had relieved himself slightly by 
this violent unloading of his heart. But in 
doing so every feature of his strange condition 
had been brought out so clearly before his 
eyes, that, overpowered by the pain of the 
struggle, he burst into tears, which flowed all 
the more freely as his heart had been made 
weak by telling it all. 

Mittler, who was the less disposed to put a 
check on his inexorable good sense and strong, 
vigorous feeling, because by this violent out- 
break of passion on Edward's part he saw 
himself driven far from the purpose of his 
coming, showed sufficiently decided marks of 
his disapprobation. Edward should a6t as a 
man, he said; he should remember what he 
owed to himself as a man. He should not 
forget that the highest honor was to command 
ourselves in misfortune; to bear pain, if it 
must be so, with equanimity and self-colledl- 
edness. That was what we should do, if we 
wished to be valued and looked up to as ex- 
amples of what was right. 

Stirred and penetrated as Edward was with 
the bitterest feelings, words like these could 
but have a hollow, worthless sound. 

“It is well," he cried, “for the man who 
is happy, who has all that he desires, to talk; 
but he would be ashamed of it if he could see 
how intolerable it was to the sufferer. No- 
thing short of an infinite endurance would be 
enough, and easy and contented as he was, 
what could he know of an infinite agony? 
There are cases," he continued, “yes, there 
are, where comfort is a lie, and despair is a 
duty. Go, heap your scorn upon the noble 
Greek, who well knows how to delineate he- 
roes, when in their anguish he lets those 
heroes weep. He has even a proverb, 4 Men 
who can weep are good/ Leave me, all you 
with dry heart and dry eye. Curses on the 
happy, to whom the wretched serve but for a 
spectacle. When body and soul are torn in 
pieces with agony, they are to bear it — yes, to 
be noble and bear it, if they are to be allowed 
to go off the scene with applause. Like the 
gladiators, they must die gracefully before the 
eyes of the multitude. My dear Mittler, I 
thank you for your visit ; but really you would 
oblige me much, if you would go out and 
look about you in the garden. We will meet 
again. I will try to compose myself, and be- 
come more like you," 
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Mittler was unwilling to let a conversation 
drop which it might be difficult to begin 
again, and still persevered. Edward, too, 
was quite ready to go on with it ; besides that 
of itself, it was tending towards the issue 
which he desired. 

« Indeed,” said the latter, “this thinking 
and arguing backwards and forwards leads to 
nothing. In this very conversation I myself 
have first come to understand myself ; I have 
first felt decided as to what I must make up 
my mind to do. My present and my future 
life I see before me ; I have to choose only 
between misery and happiness. Do you, my 
best friend, bring about the separation which 
must take place, which, in fa is already 
made; gain Charlotte’s consent for me. I 
will not enter upon the reasons why I believe 
there will be the less difficulty in prevailing 


upon her. You, my dear friend, must go. 
Go, and give us all peace ; make us all happy. ’ * 

Mittler hesitated. Edward continued : 

“My fate and Ottilie’s cannot be divided, 
and shall not be shipwrecked. Look at this 
glass; our initials are engraved upon it. A 
gay reveller flung it into the air, that no one 
should drink of it more. It was to fall on 
the rock and be dashed to pieces; but it did 
not fall ; it was caught. At a high price I 
bought it back, and now I drink out of it 
daily — to convince myself that the connec- 
tion between us cannot be broken; that des- 
tiny has decided.” 

“Alas, alas!” cried Mittler, “what must 1 
not endure with my friends? Here comes 
superstition, which of all things I hate the 
worst — the most mischievous and accursed of 
all the plagues of mankind. We trifle with 





prophecies, with forebodings and dreams, and 
give a seriousness to our every-day life with 
them; but when the seriousness of life itself 
begins to show, when everything around us is 
heaving and rolling, then come in these spec- 
tres to make the storm more terrible.” 

“In this uncertainty of life,” cried Ed- 
ward, “poised as it is between hope and fear, 
leave the poor heart its guiding-star. It may 
gaze towards it, if it cannot steer towards it.” 

“Yes, I might leave it; and it would be 
very well,” replied Mittler, “if there were 
but one consequence to expe<5l; but I have 
always found that nobody will attend to 
symptoms of warning. Man cares for nothing 
except what flatters him and promises him 
fair; and his faith is alive exclusively for the 
sunny side.” 

Mittler, finding himself carried off into the 
shadowy regions, in which the longer he re- 
mained in them, the more uncomfortable he 
always felt, was the more ready to assent to 
Edward’s eager wish that he should go to 
Charlotte. Indeed, if he stayed, what was 
there further which at that moment he could 
urge on Edward? To gain time, to inquire 
in what state things were with the ladies, was 
the best thing which even he himself could 
suggest as at present possible. 

He hastened to Charlotte, whom he found 
as usual, calm and in good spirits. She told 
him readily of everything which had occurred ; 
for from what Edward had said he had only 
been able to gather the effects. On his own 
side, he felt his way with the utmost caution. 
He could not prevail upon himself even cur- 
sorily to mention the word separation. It was 
a surprise, indeed, to him, but from his point 
of view an unspeakably delightful one, when 
Charlotte, at the end of a number of un- 
pleasant things, finished with saying : 

“I must believe, I must hope, that things 
will all work round again, and that Edward 
will return to me. How can it be otherwise, 
as soon as I become a mother?” 

“Do I understand you right?” returned 
Mittler. 

“Perfe&ly,” Charlotte answered. 

“A thousand times blessed be this news!” 
he cried, clasping his hands together. “I 
know the strength of this argument on the 
mind of a man. Many a marriage have I 
seen first cemented by it, and restored again 
when broken. Such a good hope as this is 
worth more than a thousand words. Now 
indeed it is the best hope which we can have. 
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For myself though,” he continued, “I have 
all reason to be vexed about it. In this case 
I can see clearly no self-love of mine will be 
flattered. I shall earn no thanks from you by 
my services; I am in the same case as a cei- 
tain medical friend of mine, who succeeds m 
all cures which he undertakes with the poor 
for the love of God; but can seldom do 
anything for the rich who will pay him. 
Here, thank God, the thing cures itself, after 
all my talking and trying had proved fruit- 
less.” 

Charlotte now asked him if he would carry 
the news to Edward: if he would take a 
letter to him from her, and then see what 
should be done. But he declined under- 
taking this. “All is done,” he cried; “do 
you write your letter — any messenger will do 
as well as I — I will come back to wish you 
joy. I will come to the christening !” 

For this refusal she was vexed with him — 
as she frequently was. His eager impetuous 
character brought about much good ; but his 
over-haste was the occasion of many a failure. 
No one was more dependent than he on the 
impressions which he formed on the mo- 
ment. 

Charlotte’s messenger came to Edward, 
who received him half in terror. The letter 
was to decide his fate, and it might as well 
contain No as Yes. He did not venture, for 
a long time, to open it. At last he tore off 
the cover, and stood petrified at the following 
passage, with which it concluded : 

“Remember the night-adventure when you 
visited your wife as a lover — how you drew 
her to you, and clasped her as a well-beloved 
bride in your arms. In this strange accident 
let us revere the providence of heaven, which 
has woven a new link to bind us, at the mo- 
ment when the happiness of our lives was 
threatening to fall asunder and to vanish.” 

What passed from that moment in Ed- 
ward’s soul it would be difficult to describe ! 
Under the weight of such a stroke, old 
habits and fancies come out again to assist to 
kill the time and fill up the chasms of life. 
Hunting and fighting are an ever-ready re- 
source of this kind for a nobleman ; Edward 
longed for some outward peril, as a counter- 
balance to the storm within him. He craved 
for death, because the burden of life threat- 
ened to become too heavy for him to bear. 
It comforted him to think that he would soon 




cease to be, and so would make those whom j left the service. Now it gave him a fine ex- 
he loved happy by his departure. j hilarating feeling to be able to rejoin it, under 

No one made any difficulty in his doing , a commander of whom it could be said, that 
what he purposed — because he kept his inten- , under his conduct death was likely, and vie* 
tion a secret. He made his will with all due tory was sure. 

formalities. It gave him a very sweet feeling j Ottilie, when Charlotte's secret was made 
to secure Ottilie* s fortune — provision was known to her, bewildered by it, like Edward, 
made for Charlotte, for the unborn child, for and more than he, retired into herself — she 
the captain, and for the servants. The war, had nothing further to say : hope she could 
which had again broken out, favored his j not, and wish she dared not. A glimpse into 
wishes: he had disliked exceedingly the half- | what was passing in her we can gather from 
soldiering which had fallen to him in his j her diary, some passages of which we think to 
youth, and that was the reason why he had j communicate. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T HERE often happens to us in common life 
what, in an epic poem, we are accustomed 
to praise as a stroke of art in the poet ; namely, 
that when the chief figures go off the scene, 
conceal themselves or retire into inactivity, 
some other or others,* whom hitherto we have 
scarcely observed, come forward and fill their 
places. And these putting out all their force, 
at once fix our attention and sympathy on 
themselves, and earn our praise and admiration. 

Thus, after the captain and Edward were 
gone, the architect, of whom we have spoken, 
appeared every day a more important person. 
The ordering and executing of a number of 
undertakings depended entirely upon him, 
and he prpved himself thoroughly understand- 
ing and businesslike in the style in which he 
went to work; while in a number of otter 
ways he was able also to make himself of 
assistance to the ladies, and find amusement 
for their weary hours. His outward air and 
appearance were of the kind which win con- 
fidence and awake affection. A youth in the 
full sense of the word, well- formed, tall, per- 
haps a little too stout ; modest without being 
timid, and easy without being obtrusive, there 
was no work and no trouble which he was not 
delighted to take upon himself; and as he 
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could keep accounts with great facility, the 
whole economy of the household soon was no 
secret to him, and everywhere his salutary 
influence made itself felt. Any stranger who 
came he was commonly set to entertain, and 
he was skilful either at declining unexpected 
visits, or at least so far preparing the ladies 
for them as to spare them any disagreeableness. 

Among others, he had one day no little 
trouble with a young lawyer, who had been 
sent by a neighboring nobleman to speak 
about a matter which, although of no par- 
ticular moment, yet touched Charlotte to the 
quick. We have to mention this incident be- 
cause it gave occasion for a number of things 
which otherwise might perhaps have remained 
long untouched. 

We remember certain alterations which Char- 
lotte had made in the churchyard. The entire 
body of the monuments had been removed 
from their places, and had been ranged along 
the walls of the church, leaning against the 
string-course. The remaining space had been 
levelled, except a broad walk which led up to 
the church, and past it to the opposite gate ; 
and it had been all sown with various kinds 
of trefoil, which had shot up and flowered 
most beautifully. 

The new graves were to follow one after 
another in a regular order from the end, but 




the spot on each occasion was to be carefully 
smoothed over and again sown. No one could 
deny that on Sundays and holidays when the 
people went to church the change had given 
it a most cheerful and pleasant appearance. 
At the same time the clergyman, an old man 
and clinging to old customs, who at first had 
not been especially pleased with the alteration, 
had become thoroughly delighted with it, all 
the more because when he sat out like Phile- 
mon with his Baucis under the old linden trees 
at his back door, instead of the humps and 
mounds he had a beautiful clean lawn to look 
out upon; and which, moreover, Charlotte 
having secured the use of the spot to the par- 
sonage, was no little convenience to his house- 
hold. 

Notwithstanding this, however, many mem- 
bers of the congregation had been displeased 
that the means of marking the spots where 
their forefathers rested had been removed, 
and all memorials of them thereby obliterated. 
However well preserved the monuments might 
be, they could only show who had been buried, ! 
but not where he had been buried, and the 
where , as many maintained, was everything. 

Of this opinion was a family in the neighbor- 
hood , who for many years had been in possession | 
of a considerable vault for a general resting- 
place of themselves and their relations, and 
in consequence had settled a small annual 
sum for the use of the church. And now this 
young lawyer had been sent to cancel this 
settlement, and to show that his client did not 
intend to pay it any more, because the condi- 
tion under which it had been hitherto made 
had not been observed by the other party, 
and no regard had been paid to obje6tion and 
remonstrance. Charlotte, who was the origi- 
nator of the alteration herself, chose to speak 
to the young man, who in a decided, though 
not a violent manner, laid down the grounds 
on which his client proceeded, and gave occa- 
sion in what he said for much serious reflection. 

“You see,” he said, after a slight introduc- 
tion, in which he sought to justify his peremp- 
toriness; “you see, it is right for the lowest 
as well as for the highest to mark the spot 
which holds those who are dearest to him. 
The poorest peasant, who buries a child, finds 
it some consolation to plant a light wooden 
cross upon the grave, and hang a garland 
upon it, to keep alive the memorial, at least 
as long as the sorrow remains; although such 
a mark, like the mourning, will pa ss away 
with time. Those better off change the cross 


j of wood into iron, and fix it down and guard 
: it in various ways; and here we have endur- 
i ance for many years. But because this too 
1 will sink at last, and become invisible, those 
' who are able to bear the expense see nothing 
fitter than to raise a stone which shall promise 
. to endure for generations, and which can be 
* restored and made fresh again by posterity. 

| Yet this stone it is not which attracts us; it is 
that which is contained beneath it, which is 
intrusted, where it stands, to the earth. It is 
, not the memorial so much of which we speak, 

1 as of the person himself; not of what once 
was, but of what is. Far better, far more 
! closely, can I embrace some dear departed 
j one in the mound which rises over his bed, 
j than in a monumental writing which only tells 
us that once he was. In itself, indeed, it is 
but little; but around it, as around a central 
mark, the wife, the husband, the kinsman, the 
friend, after their departure, shall gather in 
again ; and the living shall have the right to 
keep far off all strangers and evil-wishers from 
the side of the dear one who is sleeping there. 

“And, therefore, I hold it quite fair and 
fitting that my principal shall withdraw his 
grant to you. It is, indeed, but too reason- 
able that he should do it, for the members of 
his family are injured in a way for which no 
compensation could be even proposed. They 
are deprived of the sad sweet feelings of lay- 
ing offerings on the remains of their dead, and 
of the one comfort in their sorrow of one day 
! lying down at their side.” 

; “The matter is not of that importance/ * 

’ Charlotte answered, “that we should disquiet 
, ourselves about it with the vexation of a law- 
i suit. I regret so little what I have done, that 
I will gladly myself indemnify the church for 
what it loses through you. Only I must con- 
fess candidly to you, your arguments have not 
convinced me; the pure feeling of an universal 
, equality at last, after death, seems to me more 
, composing than this hard determined persist- 
j ence in our personalities and in the conditions 
I and circumstances of our lives. What do you 
! say to it?” she added, turning to the architect. 

“It is not for me/ replied he, “either to 
! argue, or to attempt to judge in such a case, 
j Let me venture, however, to say what my own 
J art and my own habits of thinking suggest to 
me. Since we are no longer so happy as to be 
able to press to our breasts the in-urned re- 
mains of those we have loved, since we are 
neither wealthy enough, nor of cheerful heart 
enough to preserve them undecayed in large 
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elaborate sarcophagi; since, indeed, we cannot 
even find place any more for ourselves and 
ours in the churches, and are banished out 
into the open air, we all, I think, ought to ap- 
prove the method which you, my gracious 
lady, have introduced. If the members of a 
common congregation are laid out side by 
side, they are resting by the side of, and 
among their kindred ; and, if the earth be 
once to receive us all, I can find nothing 
more natural or more desirable than that the 
mounds, which, if they are thrown up, are 
sure to sink slowly in again together, should 
be smoothed off at once, and the covering, 
which all bear alike, will press lighter upon 
each.” 

“ And is it all, is it all to pass away,” said 
Ottilie, “ without one token of remembrance, 
without anything to call back the past?” 

“By no means,” continued the architect ; 
“ it is not from remembrance, it is from place 
that men should be set free. The architect, 
the sculptor, are highly interested that men 
should look to their art — to their hand, for a 
continuance of their being ; and, therefore, I 
should wish to see well-designed, well-exe- 
cuted monuments; not sown up and down by 
themselves at random, but ereCted all in a 
single spot, where they can promise themselves 
endurance. Inasmuch as even the good and 
the great are contented to surrender the priv- 
ilege of resting in person in the churches, we 
may, at least, ereCt there or in some fair hall 
near the burying-place, either monuments or 
monumental writings. A thousand forms 
might be suggested for them, and a thousand 
ornaments with which they might be decor- 
ated.” 

“If the artists are so rich,” replied Char- 
lotte, “ then tell me how it is that they are 
never able to escape from little obelisks, dwarf 
pillars, and urns for ashes? Instead of your 
thousand forms of which you boast, I have 
never seen anything but a thousand repeti- 
tions. * * 

“It is very generally so with us,” returned 
the architect, “but it is not universal; and 
very likely the right taste and the proper 
application of it may be a peculiar art. In 
this case especially we have this great diffi- 
culty, that the monument must be something 
cheerful and yet commemorate a solemn sub- 
ject; while its matter is melancholy, it must 
not itself be melancholy. As regards designs 
for monuments of all kinds, I have collected 
numbers of them, and I will take some oppor- 


tunity of showing them to you: but at all 
times the fairest memorial of a man remains 
some likeness of himself. This, better than 
anything else, will give a notion of what he 
was; it is the best text for many or for few 
notes, only it ought to be made when he is at 
his best age, and that is generally neglected ; 
no one thinks of preserving forms while they 
are alive, and if it is done at all, it is done 
carelessly and incompletely : and then comes 
death; a cast is taken swiftly off the face; 
this mask is set upon a block of stone, and 
that is what is called a bust. How seldom is 
the artist in a position to put any real life into 
such things as these 1” 

“You have contrived,” said Charlotte, 
“ without perhaps knowing it or wishing it, to 
lead the conversation altogether in my favor. 
The likeness of a man is quite independent ; 
everywhere that it stands, it stands for itself, 
and we do not require it to mark the site of a 
particular grave. But I must acknowledge to 
you to having a strange feeling; even to like- 
nesses I have a kind of disinclination. When- 
ever I see them they seem to be silently 
reproaching me. They point to something 
far away from us, — gone from us; and they 
remind me how difficult it is to pay right 
honor to the present. If we think how many 
people we have seen and known, and consider 
how little we have been to them and how little 
they have been to us, it is no very pleasant re- 
flection. We have met a man of genius with- 
out having enjoyed much with him, — a learned 
man without having learned from him, — a 
traveller without having been instructed, — a 
man to love without having shown him any 
kindness. 

“ And, unhappily, this is not the case onl) 
with accidental meetings. Societies and fam- 
ilies behave in the same way towards their 
dearest members, towns towards their worthi- 
est citizens, people towards their most admir- 
able princes, nations towards their most 
distinguished men. 

“I have heard it asked why we heard 
nothing but good spoken of the dead, while 
of the living it is never without some excep- 
tion. It should be answered, because from 
the former we have nothing any more to fear, 
while the latter may still, here or there, fall 
in our way. So unreal is our anxiety to pre- 
serve the memory of others, — generally no 
more than a mere selfish amusement; and 
the real, holy, earnest feeling, would be what 
should prompt us to be more diligent and 
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assiduous in our attentions toward those who 
still are left to us.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Under the stimulus of this accident, and 
of the conversations which arose out of it, 
they went the following day to look over the 
burying-place, for the ornamenting of which 
and relieving it in some degree of its sombre 
look, the architect made many a happy pro- 
posal. His interest too had to extend itself 
to the church as well ; a building which had 
caught his attention from the moment of his 
arrival. 

It had been standing for many centuries, 
built in old German style, the proportions 
good, the decorating elaborate and excellent; 
and one might easily gather that the architect 


of the neighboring monastery had left the 
stamp of his art and of his love on this 
smaller building also; it worked on the be- 
holder with a solemnity and a sweetness, al- 
though the change m its internal arrangements 
for the Protestant service, had taken from it 
something of its repose and majesty. 

The archite<5l found no great difficulty m 
prevailing on Charlotte to give him a con- 
siderable sum of money to restore it exter- 
nally and internally, in the original spirit, 
and thus, as he thought, to bring it into har- 
mony with the resurredhon-field which lay in 
front of it. He had himself much practical 
skill, and a few laborers, who were still busy 
at the lodge, might easily be kept together, 
until this pious work too should be com- 
pleted. 

The building itself, therefore, with all its 
environs, and whatever was attached to it, was 
now carefully and thoroughly examined; and 
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then showed itself, to the greatest surprise and j 
delight of the archite<5l, a little side chapel, j 
which nobody had thought of, beautifully and j 
delicately proportioned, and displaying still 
greater care and pains in its decoration. It 
contained at the same time many remnants, 
carved and painted, of the implements used 
in the old services, when the different festivals 
were distinguished by a variety of pictures 
and ceremonies, and each was celebrated in 
its own peculiar style. 

It was impossible for him not at once to 
take this chapel into his plan ; and he deter- 
mined to bestow especial pains on the re- 
storing of this little spot, as a memorial of 
old times, and of their taste. He saw exactly 
how he would like to have the vacant surfaces 
of the walls ornamented, and delighted him- 
self with the prospe<5l, of exercising his talent 
for painting upon them ; but of this, at first, 
he made a secret to the rest of the party. 

Before doing anything else, he fulfilled his 
promise of showing the ladies the various 
imitations of, and designs from, old monu- 
ments, vases and other such things which he 
had made ; and when they came to speak of 
the simple barrow-sepulchres of the northern 
nations, he brought a colle&ion of weapons 
and implements which had been found in 
them. He had got them exceedingly nicely 
and conveniently arranged in drawers and 
compartments, laid on boards cut to fit them, 
and covered over with cloth; so that these 
solemn old things, in the way he treated them, 
had a smart dressy appearance, and it was 
like looking into the box of a trinket mer- 
chant. 

Having once begun to show his curiosities, 
and finding them prove serviceable to enter- 
tain our friends in their loneliness, every even- 
ing he would produce one or other of his 
treasures. They were most of them of Ger- 
man origin — pieces of metal, old coins, seals 
and such like. All these things diredted the 
imagination back upon old times ; and when 
at last they came to amuse themselves with 
the first specimens of printing, woodcuts, and 
the earliest copper-plate engraving, and when 
the church, in the same spirit, was growing 
out, every day, more and more in form and 
color like the past, they had almost to ask 
themselves whether they really were living in 
a modern time, whether it were not a dream, 
that manners, customs, modes of life, and 
convictions were all really so changed. 

After such preparation, a great portfolio, 
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which at last he produced, had the best possi- 
ble effedt. It contained indeed principally 
only outlines and figures, but as these had 
been traced upon original pictures, they re- 
tained perfectly their ancient character, and 
most captivating indeed this charadter was to 
the spectators. All the figures breathed only 
the purest feeling ; every one, if not noble, at 
any rate was good ; cheerful composure, ready 
recognition of One above us, to whom all 
reverence is due; silent devotion, in love and 
tranquil expedtation, was expressed on ever) 
face, on every gesture. The old bald-headed 
man, the curly-pat ed boy, the light-hearted 
youth, the earnest man, the glorified saint, 
the angel hovering in the air, all seemed 
happy in an innocent, satisfied, pious expec- 
tation. The commonest objeCt had a trait of 
celestial life ; and every nature seemed adapted 
to the service of God, and to be, in some waj 
or other, employed upon it. 

Towards such a region most of them gazed 
as towards a vanished golden age, or on some 
lost paradise; only perhaps Ottilie had a 
chance of finding herself among beings of 
her own nature. Who could offer any op- 
position when the architect asked to be al- 
lowed to paint the spaces between the arches 
and the walls of the chapel in the style of 
these old pictures, and thereby leave his own 
distinCt memorial at a place where life had 
gone so pleasantly with him? 

He spoke of it with some sadness, for he 
could see, in the state in which things were, 
that his sojourn in such delightful society 
could not last forever; indeed, that perhaps 
it would now soon be ended. 

For the rest, these days were not rich in 
incidents; yet full of occasion for serious 
entertainment. We therefore take the oppor- 
tunity of communicating something of the 
remarks which Ottilie noted down among her 
manuscripts, to which we cannot find a fitter 
transition than through a simile which sug- 
gested itself to us on contemplating her ex- 
quisite pages. 

There is, we are told, a curious contrivance 
in the service of the English marine. The 
ropes in use in the royal navy, from the largest 
to the smallest, are so twisted that a red thread 
runs through them from end to end, which 
cannot be extracted without undoing the 
whole; and by which the smallest pieces may 
be recognized as belonging to the crown. 

Just so is there drawn through Ottllie’s 
diary, a thread of attachment and affeChon 



which connects it all together, and character- 
izes the whole. And thus these remarks, these 
observations, these extracted sentences, and 
whatever else it may contain, were, to the 
writer, of peculiar meaning. Even the few 
separate pieces which we seleCt and transcribe 
will sufficiently explain our meaning. 

FROM OTTIUE’s DIARY. 

“To rest hereafter at the side of those 
whom we love is the most delightful thought 
which man can have when once he looks out 
beyond the boundary of life. What a sweet 
expression is that — ‘He was gathered to his 
fathers!’” 

“Of the various memorials and tokens 
which bring nearer to us the distant and the 
separated — none is so satisfactory as a picture. 
To sit and talk to a beloved picture, even 
though it be unlike, has a charm in it, like 
the charm which there sometimes is in quarrel- 
ling with a friend. We feel, in a strange 
sweet way, that we are divided and yet cannot 
separate. 0 

“ We entertain ourselves often with a present 
person as with a picture. He need not speak 
to us, he need not look at us, or take any 
notice of us; we look at him, we feel the 
relation in which we stand to him; such 
relation can even grow without his doing any- 
thing towards it, without his having any feel- 
ing of it; he is to us exaCtly as a piCture.” 

“One is never satisfied with a portrait of a 
person that one knows. I have always felt 
for the portrait -painter on this account. One 
so seldom requires of people what is im- 
possible, and of them we do really require 
what is impossible; they must gather up into 
their picture the relation of everybody to its 
subject, all their likings and all dislikings; 
they must not only paint a man as they see 
him, but as everyone else sees him. It does 
not surprise me if such artists become by de- 
grees stunted, indifferent, and of but one idea ; 
and indeed it would not matter what came of 
it, if it were not that in consequence we have 
to go without the pictures of so many persons 
near and dear to us.” 

“It is too true, the architect’s collection of 
weapons and old implements, which were 
found with the bodies of their owners, covered 
in with great hills of earth and rock, proves 


to us how useless is man’s so great anxiety to 
preserve his personality after he is dead ; and 
so inconsistent people are ! the architect con- 
fesses to have himself opened these barrows 
of his forefathers, and yet goes on occupying 
himself with memorials for posterity.” 

“But after all why should we take it so 
much to heart? Is all that we do, done for 
eternity? Do we not put on our dress in the 
morning, to throw it off again at night? Do 
we not go abroad to return home again? And 
why should we not wish to rest by the side of 
our friends, though it were but for a century?” 

“ When we see the many grave-stones which 
have fallen in, which have been defaced by 
the footsteps of the congregation, which lie 
buried under the ruins of the churches, that 
have themselves crumbled together over them, 
we may fancy the life after death to be as a 
second life, into which a man enters in the 
figure, or the piClure, or the inscription, and 
lives longer there than when he was really 
alive. But this figure also, this second exist- 
ence, dies out too, sooner or later. Time 
will not allow himself to be cheated of his 
rights with the monuments of men or with 
themselves.” 


CHAPTER III. 

It causes us so agreeable a sensation to 
occupy ourselves with what we can only half 
do, that no person ought to find fault with the 
dilettante, when he is spending his time over 
an art which he can never learn ; nor blame 
the artist if he chooses to pass out over the 
border of his own art, and amuse himself m 
some neighboring field. With such compla- 
cency of feeling we regard the preparation of 
the archite<5t for the painting the chapel. The 
colors were got ready, the measurements taken; 
the cartoons designed. He had made no at- 
tempt at originality, but kept close to his out- 
lines; his only care was to make a proper 
distribution of the sitting and floating figures, 
so as tastefully to ornament his space with 
them. 

The scaffoldings were erected. The work 
went forward ; and as soon as anything had 
been done on which the eye could rest, he 
could have no objection to Charlotte and 
Ottilie coming to see how he was getting on. 

The life-like faces of the angels, their robes 
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waving against the blue sky-ground, delighted left them both in the chapel, and went to fol- 
the eye, while their still and holy air calmed low the train of her own thoughts, and work 
and composed the spirit, and produced the her way for herself through her cares and 
most delicate effedL anxieties which she was unable to communi- 

The ladies ascended the scaffolding to him, cate to a creature, 
and Ottilie had scarcely observed how easily When ordinary men allow themselves to be 
and regularly the work was being done, than worked up by common every-day difficulties 
the power which had been fostered in her by into fever-fits of passion, we can give them 
her early education at once appeared to de- nothing but a compassionate smile. But we 
velop. She took a brush, and with a few look with a kind of awe on a spirit in which 
words of dire&ion, painted a richly folding the seed of a great destiny has been sown, 
robe, with as much delicacy as skill. which must abide the unfolding of the germ, 

Charlotte, who was always glad when Ottilie and neither dare nor can do anything to pre- 
would occupy or amuse herself with anything, cipitate either the good or the ill, either the 
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happiness or the misery, which is to arise out 
°f it. 

Edward had sent an answer by Charlotte s 
messenger, who had come to him in his soli- 
tude. It was written with kindness and in- 
terest, but it was rather composed and serious 
than warm and affectionate. He had vanished 
almost immediately after, and Charlotte could 
learn no news about him; till at last she acci- 
dentally found his name in the newspaper, 
where he was mentioned with honor among 
those who had most distinguished themselves I 
in a late important engagement. She now 
understood the method which he had taken ; j 
she perceived that he had escaped from great * 
danger; only she was convinced at the same 
time that he would seek out greater ; and it 
was all too clear to her that in every sense he 
would hardly be withheld from any extremity. 

She had to bear about this perpetual anxiety 
in her thoughts, and turn which way she would, 
there was no light in which she could look at 
it that would give her comfort. 

Ottilie, never dreaming of anything of this, 
had taken to the work in the chapel with the 
greatest interest, and she had easily obtained ; 
Charlotte’s permission to go on with it regu- j 
larly. So now all went swiftly forward, and j 
the azure heaven was soon peopled with 
worthy inhabitants. By continual practice 
both Ottilie and the architect had gained 
more freedom with the last figures; they be- 
came perceptibly better. The faces, too, 
which had been all left to the architect to 
paint, showed by degrees a very singular 
peculiarity. They began all of them to re- 
semble Ottilie. The neighborhood of the 
beautiful girl had made so strong an impression 
on the soul of the young man, who had no 
variety of faces preconceived in his mind, that 
by degrees, on the way from the eye to the 
hand, nothing was lost, and both worked in 
exaCt harmony together. Enough; one of 
the last faces succeeded perfectly; so that it 
seemed as if Ottilie herself was looking down 
out of the spaces of the sky. 

They had finished with the arching of the 
ceiling. The walls they proposed to leave 
plain, and only to cover them over with a 
bright brown color. The delicate pillars and 
the quaintly-moulded ornaments were to be 
distinguished from them by a dark shade. 
But as in such things one thing ever leads on 
to another, they determined at least on hav- 
ing festoons of flowers and fruit, which should 
as it were unite together heaven and earth. 


Here Ottilie was in her element. The gar- 
dens provided the most perfeCt patterns; and 
although the wreaths were as rich as they 
could make them, it was all finished sooner 
than they had supposed possible. 

It was still looking rough and disorderly. 
The scaffolding poles had been run together, 
the planks thrown one on the top of the 
other; the uneven pavement was yet more 
disfigured by the particolored stains of the 
paint which had been spilled over it. 

The architect begged that the ladies would 
give him a week to himself, and during that 
time would not enter the chapel ; at the end 
of it, one fine evening, he came to them, and 
begged them both to go and see it. He did 
not wish to accompany them, he said, and at 
once took his leave. 

“ Whatever surprise he may have designed 
for us,” said Charlotte, as soon as he was 
gone, “ I cannot myself just now go down 
there. You can go by yourself, and tell me 
all about it. No doubt he has been doing 
something which we shall like. I will enjoy 
it first in your description, and afterwards it 
will be the more charming in the reality.” 

Ottilie, who knew well that in many cases 
Charlotte took care to avoid everything which 
could produce emotion, and particularly dis- 
| liked to be surprised, set off down the walk 
by herself, and looked round involuntarily for 
the architect, who how r ever was nowhere to be 
seen, and must have concealed himself some- 
where. She walked into the church, which 
she found open. This had been finished be- 
fore ; it had been cleaned up, and service had 
been performed in it. She went on to the 
chapel door; its heavy mass, all overlaid with 
iron, yielded easily to her touch, and she 
found an unexpected sight in a familiar spot. 

A solemn beautiful light streamed in through 
the one tall window. It w T as filled with stained 
glass, gracefully put together. The entire 
chapel had thus received a strange tone, and 
a peculiar genius was thrown over it. The 
beauty of the vaulted ceiling and the walls was 
set off by the elegance of the pavement, 
which was composed of peculiarly shaped 
tiles, fastened together with gypsum, and 
forming exquisite patterns as they lay. This 
and the colored glass for the windows the 
architeCl had prepared without their knowl- 
edge, and a short time was sufficient to have 
it put in its place. 

Seats had been provided as well. Among 
the relics of the old church some finely carved 
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chancel chairs had been discovered, which 
now were standing about at convenient places 
along the walls. 

The parts which she knew so well now 
meeting her as an unfamiliar whole, delighted 
Ottilie. She stood still, walked up and down, 
looked and looked again ; at last she seated 
herself in one of the chairs, and it seemed, 
as she gazed up and down, as if she was, and 
yet was not — as if she felt and did not feel — 


as if all this would vanish from before her, 
and she would vanish from herself ; and it was 
only when the sun left the window, on which 
before it had been shining full, that she awoke 
to possession of herself, and hastened back to 
the castle. 

She did not hide from herself the strange 
epoch at which this surprise had occurred to 
her. It was the evening of Edward's birth- 
day. Very differently she had hoped to keep 


it. How was not everything to be dressed 
out for this festival? and now all the splendor 
of the autumn flowers remained ungathered. 
Those sunflowers still turned their faces to the 
sky ; those asters still looked out with quiet, 
modest eye; and whatever of them all had 
been wound into wreaths had served as pat- 
terns for the decorating a spot which, if it wa^ 
not to remain a mere artist’s fancy, was only 
adapted as a general mausoleum. 

And then she had to remember the 
impetuous eagerness with which Ed- 
ward bad kept her birthday-feast. 
She thought of the newly-erected 
lodge, under the roof of which they 
had promised themselves so much 
enjoyment. The fireworks flashed 
and hissed again before her eyes and 
ears; the more lonely she was, the 
more keenly her imagination brought 
it all before her. But she felt her- 
self only the more alone. She no 
longer leaned upon his arm, and she 
had no hope ever any more to rest 
herself upon it. 

FROM OTTILIE’s DIARY. 

“ I have been struck with an ob- 
servation of the young architect. 

“In the case of the creative artist, 
as in that of the artisan, it is clear 
that man is least permitted to appro- 
priate to himself what is most entirely 
his own. His works forsake him a*> 
the birds forsake the nest in which 
they were hatched. 

“The fate of the architect is the 
strangest of all in this w^ay. How' 
often he expends his whole soul, his 
whole heart and passion, to produce 
buildings into w r hich he himself may 
never enter. The halls of kings owe 
their magnificence to him; but he 
has no enjoyment of them in their 
splendor. In the temple he draws a 
partition line between himself and the Holy 
of Holies; he may never more set his foot 
upon the steps which he has laid dowm for the 
heart-thrilling ceremonial; as the goldsmith 
may only adore from far off the monstrance 
whose enamel and whose jewels he has himself 
set together. The builder surrenders to the 
rich man, with the key of his palace, all 
pleasure and all right there, and never shares 
with him in the enjoyment of it. And must 
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not art in this way, step by step, draw off 
from the artist, when the work, like a child 
who is provided for, has no more to fall back 
upon its father? And what a power there 
must be in art itself, for its own self-advancing, 
when it has been obliged to shape itself al- 
most solely out of what was open to all, only 
out of what was the property of everyone, and 
therefore also of the artist !” 

“ There is a conception among old nations 
which is awful, and may almost seem terrible. 
Theypi&ured their forefathers to themselves 
sitting round on thrones, in enormous caverns, 
in silent converse; when a new-comer entered, 
if he were worthy enough, they rose up, and 
inclined their heads to welcome him. Yes- 
terday, as I was sitting in the chapel, and 
other carved chairs stood round like that in 
which I was, the thought of this came over 
me with a soft, pleasant feeling. Why cannot 
you stay sitting here ? I said to myself ; stay 
here sitting meditating with yourself long, 
long, long, till at last your friends come, and 
you rise up to them, and with a gentle incli- 
nation diredt them to their places. The col- 
ored window panes convert the day into a 
solemn twilight ; and some one should set up 
for us an ever-burning lamp, that the night 
might not be utter darkness. ” 

“We may imagine ourselves in what situa- 
tion we please, we always conceive ourselves 
as seeing. I believe men only dream that 
they may not cease to see. Some day, per- 
haps, the inner light will come out from 
within us, and we shall not any more require 
another. 

“ The year dies away, the wind sweeps over 
the stubble, and there is nothing left to stir 
under its touch. But the red berries on yon- 
der tall tree seem as if they would still remind 
us of brighter things; and the stroke of the 
thrasher’s flail awakes the thought how much 
of nourishment and life lies buried in the 
sickled ear.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

How strangely, after all this, with the sense 
so vividly impressed on her of mutability and 
perishableness, must Ottilie have been affedled 
by the news which could not any longer be 
kept concealed from her, that Edward had 
exposed himself to the uncertain chances of 


war ! Unhappily, none of the observations 
which she had occasion to make upon it 
escaped her. But it is well for us that man 
can only endure a certain degree of unhappi- 
ness ; what is beyond that, either annihilates 
i him, or passes by him, and leaves him apathetic. 
There are situations in which hope and fear 
run together, in which they mutually destroy 
one another, and lose themselves in a dull in- 
difference. If it were not so, how could we 
bear to know of those who are most dear to 
i us being in hourly peril, and yet go on as 
usual with our ordinary everyday life ? 

It was therefore as if some good genius was 
caring for Ottilie, that, all at once, this still- 
ness, in which she seemed to be sinking from 
loneliness and want of occupation, was sud- 
denly invaded by a wild army, which, while 
it gave her externally abundance of employ- 
ment, and so took her out of herself, at the 
same time awoke in her the consciousness of 
her own power. 

Charlotte’s daughter, Luciana, had scarcely 
left the school and gone out mto the great 
world ; scarcely had she found herself at her 
| aunt’s house m the midst of a large society, 
than her anxiety to please produced its effedt 
in really pleasing ; and a young, very wealthy 
man, soon experienced a passionate desire to 
make her his own. His large property gave 
him a right to have the best of everything for 
his use, and nothing seemed to be wanting to 
him except a perfedt wife, for whom, as for 
the rest of his good fortune, he should be the 
envy of the world. 

This incident in her family had been for 
some time occupying Charlotte. It had en- 
gaged all her attention, and taken up her 
whole correspondence, except so far as this 
was diredted to the obtaining news of Edward ; 
so that latterly Ottilie had been left more than 
was usual to herself. She knew, indeed, of 
an intended visit from Luciana. She had 
been making various changes and arrange- 
ments in the house in preparation for it ; but 
she had no notion that it was so near. Letters, 
she supposed, would first have to pass, settling 
the time, and then unsettling it ; and then a 
final fixing: when the storm broke suddenly 
over the castle and over herself. 

Up drove, first, lady’s maids and men-ser- 
vants, their carriage loaded with trunks and 
boxes. The household was already swelled to 
double or to treble its size, and then appeared 
the visitors themselves. There was the great 
aunt, with Luciana and some of her friends ; 
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and then the bridegroom with some of his 
friends. The entrance-hall was full of things 
— bags, portmanteaus, and leather articles of 
every sort. The boxes had to be got out of 
their covers, and that was infinite trouble; | 
and of luggage and of rummage there was 
no end. At intervals, moreover, there were 
violent showers, giving rise to much incon- 
venience. Ottilie encountered all this con- 
fusion with the easiest equanimity, and her 
happy talent showed in its fairest light. In a 
very little time she had brought things to 
order, and disposed of them. Every one 
found his room, — every one had his things 
exadlly as he wished, and all thought them- 


she had on, or what her shoes were like, she 
must go and see the grounds of which she had 
heard so much; what could not be done on 
horseback she ran through on foot. In a 
little while she had seen everything, and given 
her opinion about everything ; and with such 
rapidity of character it was not easy to con- 
tradict or oppose her. The whole household 
had much to suffer, but most particularly the 
lady’s maids, who were at work from morning 
to night, washing, and ironing, and stitching. 

As soon as she had exhausted the house and 
the park, she thought it was her duty to pay 
visits all round the neighborhood. As they 
rode and drove very fast, all round the neigh- 



selves well attended to, because they were not 
prevented from attending on themselves. 

The journey had been long and fatiguing, 
and they would all have been glad of a little 
rest after it. The bridegroom would have 
liked to pay his respects to his mother-in-law, 
express his pleasure, his gratitude, and so on. 
But Luciana could not rest. She had now 
arrived at the happiness of being able to 
mount a horse. The bridegroom had beauti- 
ful horses, and mount they must on the spot. 
Clouds and wind, rain and storm, they were 
nothing to Luciana, mid now it was as if they 
only lived to get wet through, and to dry them- 
selves again. If she took a fancy to go out 
walking, she never thought what sort of dress 
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borhood was a considerable distance. The 
castle was flooded with return visits, and that 
they might not miss one another, it soon came 
to days being fixed for them. 

Charlotte, in the meantime, with her aunt, 
and the man of business of the bridegroom, 
were occupied in determining about the settle- 
ments, and it was left to Ottilie, with those 
under her, to take care that all this crowd of 
people were properly provided for. Game- 
keepers and gardeners, fishermen and shop- 
dealers were set in motion, Luciana always 
showing herself like the blazing nucleus of a 
comet with its long tail trailing behind it. 
The ordinary amusements of the parties soon 
became too insipid for her taste. Hardly 
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would she leave the old people in peace at the 
card-table. Whoever could by any means be 
set moving (and who could resist the charm 
of being pressed by her mto service ?) must 
up, if not to dance, then to play at forfeits, 
or some other game, where they were to be 
victimized and tormented. Notwithstanding 
all that, however, and although afterwards the 
redemption of the forfeits had to be settled 
with herself, yet of those who played with her, 
never anyone, especially never any man, let 
him be of what sort he would, went quite 
empty-handed away. Indeed, some old people 
of rank who were there she succeeded in com- 
pletely winning over to herself, by having con- 
trived to find out their birthdays or christening 
days, and marking them with some particular 
celebration. In all this she showed a skill not 
a little remarkable. Every one saw himself 
favored, and each considered himself to be 
the one most favored, a weakness of which 
the oldest person of the party was the most 
notably guilty. 

It seemed to be a sort of pride with her, 
that men who had anything remarkable about 
them — rank, character, or fame — she must 
and would gain for herself Gravity and 
seriousness she made give way to her, and, 
wild strange creature as she was, she found 
favor even with discretion itself. Not that 
the young were at all cut short in consequence. 
Everybody had his share, his day, his hour, in 
which she contrived to charm and to enchain 
him. It was therefore natural enough that 
before long she should have had the architect 
in her eye, looking out so unconsciously as he 
did from under his long black hair, and stand- 
ing so calm and quiet in the background. To 
all her questions she received short sensible 
answers; but he did not seem inclined to 
allow himself to be carried away further, and 
at last, half provoked, half in malice, she re- 
solved that she would make him the hero of a 
day, and so gain him for her court. 

It was not for nothing that she had brought 
that quantity of luggage with her. Much, in- 
deed, had followed her afterwards. She had 
provided herself with an endless variety of 
dresses. When it took her fancy she would 
change her dress three or four times a day, 
usually wearing something of an ordinary 
kind, but making her appearance suddenly at 
intervals in a thorough masquerade dress, as a 
peasant girl or a fish maiden, as a fairy or a 
flower-girl ; and this would go on from morn- 
ing till night. Sometimes she would even 
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, disguise herself as an old woman, that her 
young face might peep out the fresher from 
under the cap ; and so utterly in this way did 
she confuse and mix together the aCtual and 
, the fantastic, that people thought they were 
: living with a sort of drawing-room witch. 

1 But the principal use which she had for 
these disguises were pantomimic tableaux and 
| dances, in which she was skilful in expressing 

• a variety of charaCler. A cavalier in her 
l suite had taught himself to accompany her 
; adhon on the piano with the little music which 

was required ; they needed only to exchange 
1 a few words and they at once understood one 
another. 

! One day, in a pause of a brilliant ball, they 
were called upon suddenly to extemporize (it 
was on a private hint from themselves) one of 
. these exhibitions. Luciana seemed embar- 
rassed, taken by surprise, and contrary to her 
; custom let herself be asked more than once. 

, She could not decide upon her charadter, de- 
j sired the party to choose, and asked, like an 
: improvisator, for a subjedf. At last her 
piano-playing companion, with whom it had 
; been all previously arranged, sat down at the 
| instrument, and began to play a mourning 
| march, calling on her to give them the Arte- 
I misia which she had been studying so admir- 
s ably. She consented ; and after a short 
! absence reappeared, to the sad tender music 
| of the dead march, in the form of the royal 
! widow, with measured step, carrying an urn 
| of ashes before her. A large black tablet was 
j borne in after her, and a carefully cut piece 
j of chalk in a gold pencil case. 

One of her adorers and adjutants, into whose 
i ear she whispered something, went diredtly to 
| call the architect, to desire him, and if he 
; would not come to drag him up, as master- 
builder, to draw the grave for the mausoleum, 

| and to tell him at the same time that he was 
! not to play the statist, but enter earnestly into 
! his part as one of the performers, 
j Embarrassed as the architect outwardly ap- 
I peared (for in his black, closefitting, modern 
; civilian’s dress, he formed a wonderful con- 

* trast with the gauze crape fringes, tinsel tassels, 
j and crown), he very soon composed himself 
| internally, and the scene became all the more 

strange. With the greatest gravity he placed 
I himself in front of the tablet, which was sup- 
I ported by a couple of pages, and drew care- 
fully an elaborate tomb, which indeed would 
I have suited better a Lombard than a Carian 
j prince; but it was in such beautiful propor- 
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tions, so solemn in its parts, so full of genius 
in its decoration, that the spectators watched 
it growing with delight, and wondered at it 
when it was finished. 

All this time he had not once turned to- 
wards the queen, but had given his whole 
attention to what he was doing. At last he 
inclined his head before her, and signified 
that he believed he had now fulfilled her 
commands. She held the urn out to him, 
expressing her desire to see it represented on 
the top of the monument. He complied, 
although unwillingly, as it would not suit the 
character of the rest of his design. Luciana 
was now at last released from her impatience. 
Her intention had been by no means to get a 
scientific drawing out of him. If he had 
only made a few strokes, sketched out some- 
thing which should have looked like a monu- 
ment, and devoted the rest of his time to 
her, it would have been far more what she 
had wished, and would have pleased her a 
great deal better. His manner of proceeding 
had thrown her into the greatest embarrass- 
ment. For although in her sorrow, in her 
directions, in her gestures, in her approbation 
of the work as it slowly rose before her, she 
had tried to manage some sort of change of 
expression, and although she had hung about 
close to him, only to place herself in some 
sort of relation to him, yet he had kept him- 
self throughout too stiff, so that too often she 
had been driven to take refuge with her urn ; 
she had to press it to her heart and look up to 
heaven, and at last, a situation of that kind 
having a necessary tendency to intensify, she 
made herself more like a widow of Ephesus 
than a Queen of Caria. The representation 
had to lengthen itself out and became tedi- 
ous. The pianoforte player, who had usually 
patience enough, did not know into what 
tune he could escape. He thanked God 
when he saw the urn standing on the pyramid, 
and fell involuntarily as the queen was going 
to express her gratitude, into a merry air; by 
which the whole thing lost its character, the 
company however being thoroughly cheered 
up by it, who forthwith divided, some going 
up to express their delight and admiration of 
the lady for her excellent performance, and 
some praising the architect for his most artist- 
like and beautiful drawing. 

The bridegroom especially paid marked 
attention to the architect. “I am vexed,” 
he said, “that the drawing should be so 
perishable; you will permit me however to 


have it taken to my room, where I should 
much like to talk to you about it.” 

“If it would give you any pleasure,” said 
the architect, “I can lay before you a number 
of highly finished designs for buildings and 
monuments of this kind, of which this is but 
a mere hasty sketch.” 

Ottilie was standing at no great distance, 
and went up to them. “Do not forget,” she 
said to the architect, “to take an opportunity 
of letting the baron see your collection. He 
is a friend of art and of antiquity. I should 
like you to become better acquainted.” 

Luciana was passing at the moment. 4 * What 
are they speaking of?” she asked. 

“Of a collection of works of art,” replied 
the baron, “which this gentleman possesses, 
and which he is good enough to say that he 
will show us.” 

“Oh, let him bring them immediately,” 
cried Luciana; “ you will bring them, will you 
not?” she added, in a soft and sweet tone, 
taking both his hands in hers. 

“The present is scarcely a fitting time,” 
the architect answered. 

“What!” Luciana cried, in a tone of au- 
thority ; “ you will not obey the command of 
your queen 1” and then she begged him again 
with some piece of absurdity. 

“Do not be obstinate,” said Ottilie, in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

The architect left them with a bow, which 
said neither yes nor no. 

He was hardly gone, when Luciana was fly- 
ing up and down the saloon with a greyhound. 
“Alas!” she exclaimed, as she ran accident- 
ally against her mother, “am I not an unfor- 
tunate creature? I have not brought my 
monkey with me. They told me I had better 
not ; but I am sure it was nothing but the 
laziness of my people, and it is such a delight 
to me. But I will have it brought after me ; 
somebody shall go and fetch it. If I could 
only see a picture of the dear creature, it 
would be a comfort to me; I certainly will 
have his picture taken, and it shall never be 
out of my sight.” 

“ Perhaps I can comfort you,” replied Char- 
lotte. “ There is a whole volume full of the 
most wonderful ape faces in the library, which 
you can have fetched if you like.” 

Luciana shrieked for joy. The great folio 
was produced instantly. The sight of these 
hideous creatures, so like to men, and with 
the resemblance even more caricatured by the 
artist, gave Luciana the greatest delight. Her 
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amusement with each of the animals was to 
find some one of her acquaintance whom it 
resembled. “Is that not like my uncle ?” she 
remorselessly exclaimed; “and here, look, 
here is my milliner M., and here is Parson S., 

and here the image of that creature 

bodily! After all, these monkeys are the real 
incroyabks , and it is inconceivable why they 
are not admitted into the best society.* ’ 

It was in the best society that she said this, 
and yet no one took it ill of her. People had 
become accustomed to allow her so many 
liberties in her prettinesses, that at last they 
came to allow them in what was unpretty. 

During this time, Ottilie was talking to the 
bridegroom; she was looking anxiously for 
the return of the architect, whose serious and 
tasteful collection was to deliver the party 
from the apes; and in the expectation of it, 
she had made it the subject of her conver- 
sation with the baron, and directed his atten- 
tion on various things which he was to see. 
But the architect stayed away, and when at 
last he made his appearance, he lost himself 
in the crowd, without having brought any- 
thing with him, and without seeming as if he 
had been asked for anything. 

For a moment Ottilie became — what shall 
we call it? — annoyed, put out, perplexed. 
She had been saying so much about him — she 
had promised the bridegroom an hour of en- 
joyment after his own heart ; and with all the 
depth of his love for Luciana, he was evidently 
suffering from her present behavior. 

The monkeys had to give place to a colla- 
tion. Round games followed, and then more 
dancing ; at last, a general uneasy vacancy, 
with fruitless attempts at resuscitating ex- 
hausted amusements, which lasted this time, 
as indeed they usually did, far beyond mid- 
night. It had already become a habit with 
Luciana to be never able to get out of bed in 
the morning or into it at night. 

About this time, the incidents noticed in 
Ottilie* s diary become more rare, while we 
find a larger number of maxims and sen- 
tences drawn from life and relating to life. 
It is not conceivable that the larger proportion 
of these could have arisen from her own re- 
flection, and most likely some one had shown 
her varieties of them, and she had written out 
what took her fancy. Many, however, with 
an internal bearing, can be easily recognized 
by the red thread. 


FROM OTTILIE* S DIARY. 

“We like to look into the future, because 
the undetermined in it, which may be affeCted 
this or that way, we feel as if we could guide 
by our silent wishes in our own favor.” 

“We seldom find ourselves in a large party 
without thinking, the accident which brings 
so many here together should bring our 
friends to us as well.** 

“ Let us live in as small a circle as we will, 
we are either debtors or creditors before we 
have had time to look round.** 

“If we meet a person who is under an 
obligation to us, we remember it immediately. 
But how often may we meet people to whom 
we are ourselves under obligation without its 
even occurring to us!** 

“It is nature to communicate one*s self; it 
is culture to receive what is communicated as 
it is given.** 

“No one would talk much in society, if he 
only knew how often he misunderstands 
others.*’ 

“One alters so much what one has heard 
from others in repeating it, only because one 
has not understood it.” 

“ Whoever indulges long in monologue in 
the presence of others, without flattering his 
listeners, provokes ill-will.” 

“Every word a man utters provokes the 
opposite opinion.” 

“Argument and flattery are but poor ele- 
ments out of which to form a conversation.” 

“ The pleasantest society is when the mem- 
bers of it have an easy and natural respedt 
for one another. M 

“There is nothing in which people more 
betray their character than in what they find 
to laugh at.” 

“ The ridiculous arises out of a moral con- 
trast, in which two things are brought to- 
gether before the mind in an innocent way.” 
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Elective Affinities. 
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“The foolish man often laughs where there i 
is nothing to laugh at. Whatever touches j 
him, his inner nature comes to the surface/* j 

“The man of understanding finds almost 
everything ridiculous; the man of thought 
scarcely anything.* * 

“ Some one found fault with an elderly man 
for continuing to pay attention to young 
ladies. ‘It is the only means/ he replied, 

‘ of keeping one’s self young, and everybody 
likes to do that.* ’* 

‘ ‘ People will allow their faults to be shown 
them; they will let themselves be punished 
for them; they will patiently endure many 
things because of them; they only become 
impatient when they have to lay them aside.** 

“ Certain defe&s are necessary for the exist- 
ence of individuality. We should not be 
pleased, if old friends were to lay aside cer- 
tain peculiarities.** 

“There is a saying, ‘He will die soon/ 
when a man a&s unlike himself.** 

“ What kind of defers may we bear with 
and even cultivate in ourselves? Such as 
rather give pleasure to others than injure 
them/* 

“The passions are defeats or excellencies 
only in excess/* 

“Our passions are true phoenixes: as the 
old burn out, the new straight rise up out of 
the ashes/* 

“Violent passions are incurable diseases; 
the means which will cure them are what first 
make them thoroughly dangerous.** 

“Passion is both raised and softened by 
confession. In nothing, perhaps, were the 
middle way more desirable than in knowing 
what to say and what not to say to those we 
love/* 


CHAPTER V. 

So swept on Luciana in the social whirlpool, 
driving the rush of life along before her. Her 
court multiplied daily, partly because her 
impetuosity roused and attracted so many, 
partly because she knew how to attach the rest to 


i her by kindness and attention. Generous she was 
j in the highest degree ; her aunt’s affedhon for 
j her and her bridegroom’s love, had heaped her, 
with beautiful and costly presents, but she 
seemed as if nothing which she had was her 
own, and as if she did not know the value of 
the things which had streamed in upon her. 
One day she saw a young lady looking rathei 
poorly dressed by the side of the rest of the 
party, and she did not hesitate a moment to 
take off a rich shawl which she was wearing 
and hang it over her — doing it, at the same 
time, in such a humorous, graceful way that 
no one could refuse such a present so given. 
One of her courtiers always carried about a 
purse, with orders, whatever place they passed 
through, to inquire there for the most aged 
and most helpless persons, and give them re- 
lief, at least for the moment. In this way she 
gained for herself all round the country a 
reputation for charitableness which caused her 
not a little inconvenience, attra&ing about 
her far too many troublesome sufferers. 

Nothing, however, so much added to her 
popularity as her steady and consistent kindness 
towards an unhappy young man, who shrank 
from society because, while otherwise hand- 
some and well-formed, he had lost his right 
hand, although with high honor, in adtion 
This mutilation weighed so heavily upon his 
spirits, it was so annoying to him that every 
new acquaintance he made had to be told the 
story of his misfortune, that he chose rather to 
shut himself up altogether, devoting himself to 
reading and other studious pursuits, and once for 
all would have nothing more to do with society. 

She heard of the state of this young man. 
At once she contrived to prevail upon him to 
come to her, first to small parties, then to 
greater, and then out into the world with her. 
She showed more attention to him than to any 
other person ; particularly she endeavored, by 
the services winch she pressed upon him, to 
make him sensible of what he had lost in lab- 
oring herself to supply it. At dinner, she 
would make him sit next to her ; she cut up 
his food for him, that he might only have to 
use his fork. If people older or of higher 
rank prevented her from being close to him, 
she would stretch her attention across the en- 
tire table, and the servants were hurried off to 
make up to him what distance threatened to 
deprive him of. At last she encouraged him 
to write with his left hand. All his attempts 
he was to address to her, and thus, whether 
far or near, she always kept herself in corre- 
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spondence with him. The young man did not 
know what had happened to him, and from 
that moment a new life opened out before 
him. 

One may perhaps suppose that such behav- 
ior must have caused some uneasiness to her 
bridegroom. But, in fa<5t, it was quite the re- 
verse. He admired her exceedingly for her 
exertions, and he had the more reason for 
feeling entirely satisfied about her, as she had 
certain features in her charadter almost in ex- 
cess, which kept anything in the slightest de- 
gree dangerous utterly at a distance. She 
would run about with anybody, just as she 
fancied; no one was free from danger of a 
push or a pull, or of being made the objedl of 
some sort of freak. But no person ever 
ventured to do the same to her; no per- 
son dared to touch her, or return, in the 
remotest degree, any liberty which she had 
taken herself. She kept every one within the 
strictest barriers of propriety m their behavior 
to herself, while she, in her own behavior, was 
every moment overleaping them. 

On the whole, one might have supposed it 
had been a maxim with her to expose herself 
indifferently to praise or blame, to regard or 
to dislike. If in many ways she took pains to 
gain people, she commonly herself spoiled all 
the good she had done, by an ill tongue, 
which spared no one. Not a visit was ever 
paid in the neighborhood, not a single piece 
of hospitality was ever shown to herself and 
her party among the surrounding castles or 
mansions, but what on her return her excess- 
ive recklessness let it appear that all men and 
all human things she was only inclined to see 
on the ridiculous side. 

There were three brothers who, purely out 
of compliment to each other, which should 
marry first, had been overtaken by old age 
before they had got the question settled; here 
was a little young wife with a great old hus- 
band ; there, on the other hand, was a dapper 
little man and an unwieldy giantess. In one 
house, every step one took one stumbled over 
a child ; another, however many people were 
crammed into it, never would seem full, be- 
cause there were no children there at all. Old 
husbands (supposing the estate was not en- 
tailed) should get themselves buried as quickly 
as possible, that such a thing as a laugh might 
be heard again in the house. Young married 
people should travel : housekeeping did not sit 
well upon them. And as she treated the per- 
sons, so she treated what belonged to them; 


their houses, their furniture, their dinner-ser- 
vices — everything. The ornaments of the 

walls of the rooms most particularly provoked 
her saucy remarks. From the oldest tapestry 
to the most modern printed paper; from the 
noblest family pictures to the most frivolous 
j new copperplate : one as well as the other had 
j to suffer — one as well as the other had to be 
pulled in pieces by her satirical tongue, so that, 

, indeed, one had to wonder how, for twenty 
1 miles round, anything continued to exist, 
i It was not, perhaps, exactly malice which 
; produced all this destructiveness; wilfulness 
j and selfishness were what ordinarily set her 
\ off upon it : but a genuine bitterness grew up 
! in her feelings towards Ottilie. 

, She looked down with disdain on the calm, 
j uninterrupted activity of the sweet girl, which 
everyone had observed and admired, and 
when something was said of the care which 
Ottilie took of the garden and of the hot- 
houses, she not only spoke scornfully of it, in 
affedting to be surprised, if it were so, at 
there being neither flowers nor fruit to be 
seen, not caring to consider that they were 
living in the depth of winter, but every faint- 
est scrap of green, every leaf, every bud 
which showed, she chose to have picked every 
| day and squandered on ornamenting the rooms 
j and tables, and Ottilie and the gardener were 
| not a little distressed to see their hopes for the 
| next year, and perhaps for a longer time, de- 
stroyed in this wanton recklessness. 

As little would she be content to leave 
Ottilie to her quiet work at home, in 
which she could live with so much comfort. 
Ottilie must go with them on their pleasure- 
parties and sledging-parties; she must be at the 
balls w'hich were being got up all about the 
neighborhood. She was not to mind the 
snow% or the cold, or the night-air, or the 
storm; other people did not die of such 
things, and w'hy should she? The delicate 
girl suffered not a little from it all, but Luci- 
ana gained nothing. For although Ottilie 
went about very simply dressed, she was al- 
ways, at least so the men thought, the most 
beautiful person present. A soft attradlive- 
ness gathered them all about her ; no matter 
whereabouts in the great rooms she was, first 
or last, it was always the same. Even Luci- 
ana’s bridegroom was constantly occupied 
with her ; the more so, indeed, because he de- 
sired her advice and assistance in a matter 
with which he was just then engaged. 

He liad cultivated the acquaintance of the 
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architect. On seeing bis collection of works 
of art, he had taken occasion to talk much 
with him on history and other matters, and 
especially from seeing the chapel had learned 
to appreciate his talent. The baron was 
young and wealthy. He was a collector ; he 
wished to build. His love for the arts was 
keen, his knowledge small. In the architect 
he thought that he had found the man he 
wanted; that with his assistance there was 
more than one aim at which he could arrive at 
once. He had spoken to his bride of what he 
wished. She praised him for it, and was in- 
finitely delighted with the proposal. But it 
was more, perhaps, that she might carry off 
this young man from Ottilie (for whom she 
fancied she saw in him a kind of inclination), 
than because she thought of applying his tal- 
ents to any purpose. He had shown himself, 
indeed, very ready to help at any of her ex- 
temporized festivities, and had suggested 
various resources for this thing and that. But 
she always thought she understood better than 
he what should be done, and as her inventive 
genius was usually somewhat common, her de- 
signs could be as well executed with the help 
of a tolerably handy domestic as with that of 
the most finished artist. Further than to an 
altar on which something was to be offered, or 
to a crowning, whether of a living head or of 
one of plaster of Paris, the force of her imagina- 
tion could not ascend, when a birthday, or 
other such occasion, made her wish to pay 
some one an especial compliment. 

Ottilie was able to give the baron the most 
satisfactory answer to his inquiries as to the 
relation of the architect with their family. 
Charlotte had already, as she was aware, been 
exerting herself to find some situation for 
him ; had it not been indeed for the arrival 
of the party, the young man would have left 
them immediately on the completion of the 
chapel; the winter having brought all building 
operations to a standstill ; and it was, there- 
fore, most fortunate if a new patron could be 
found to assist him, and to make use of his 
talents. 

Ottilie’s own personal position with the 
architeCl was as pure and unconscious as possi- 
ble, His agreeable presence, and his indus- 
trious nature, had charmed and entertained 
her, as the presence of an elder brother might. 
Her feelings for him remained at the calm 
unimpassioned level of blood relationship. 
For in her heart there was no room for more ; 
it was filled to overflowing with love for Ed- 


ward; only God, who interpenetrates all 
things, could share with him the possession of 
that heart. 

Meantime the winter sank deeper; the 
weather grew wilder, the roads more imprac- 
ticable, and therefore it seemed all the plea- 
santer to spend the weaning days in agreeable 
society. With short intervals of ebb, the 
crowd from time to time flooded up over the 
house. Officers found their way there from 
distant garrison towns; the cultivated among 
them being a most welcome addition, the 
ruder the inconvenience of every one. Of 
civilians too there was no lack; and one day 
the count and the baroness quite unexpectedly 
came driving up together. 

Their presence gave the castle the air of a 
thorough court. The men of rank and char- 
acter formed a circle about the baron, and the 
ladies yielded precedence to the baroness. 
The surprise at seeing both together, and m 
such high spirits was not allowed to be of 
long continuance. It came out that the 
count’s wife was dead, and the new marriage 
was to take place as soon as ever decency would 
allow it. 

Well did Ottilie remember their first visit, 
and every word which was then uttered about 
marriage and separation, binding and divid- 
ing, hope, expedition, disappointment, re- 
nunciation. Here were these two persons, at 
that time without prospeCl for the future, now 
standing before her, so near their wished-for 
happiness, and an involuntary sigh escaped 
out of her heart. 

No sooner did Luciana hear that the count 
was an amateur of music, than at once she 
must get up something of a concert. She 
herself would sing and accompany herself on 
the guitar. It was done. The instrument she 
did not play without skill; her voice was 
agreeable: as for the words one understood 
about as little of them as one commonly does 
when a German beauty sings to the guitar. 
However, everyone assured her that she had 
sung with exquisite expression, and she found 
quite enough approbation to satisfy her. A 
singular misfortune befell her, however, on 
this occasion. Among the party there hap- 
pened to be a poet, whom she hoped particu- 
larly to attach to herself, wishing to induce 
him to write a song or two, and address them 
to her. This evening, therefore, she produced 
scarcely anything except songs of his compos- 
ing. Like the rest of the party he was per- 
fectly courteous to her, but she had looked 




for more. She spoke to him several times, 
going as near the subject as she dared, but 
nothing further could she get. At last, un- 
able to bear it any longer, she sent one of her 
train to him, to sound him and find out 
whether he had not been delighted to hear 
his beautiful poems so beautifully executed. 

“My poems ?” he replied, with amaze- 
ment; “pray excuse me, my dear sir,” he 
added, “ I heard nothing but the vowels, and 
not all of those ; however, I am in duty bound 
to express all gratitude for so amiable an in- 
tention.” The dandy said nothing and kept 
his secret ; the other endeavored to get him- 
self out of the scrape by a few well-timed 
compliments. She did not conceal her desire 
to have something of his which should be 
written for herself. 


If it would not have been too ill-natured, 
he might have handed her the alphabet, to 
imagine for herself, out of that, such lauda- 
tory poem as would please her, and set it to 
the first melody that came to hand ; but she 
was not to escape out of this business without 
mortification. A short time after, she had to 
learn that the very same evening he had 
written, at the foot of one of Ottihe’s favorite 
melodies, a most lovely poem, which was 
something more than complimentary. 

Luciana, like all persons of her sort, who 
never can distinguish between where they 
show to advantage and where to disadvantage, 
now determined to try her fortune in reciting. 
Her memory was good, but, if the truth must 
be told, her execution was spiritless, and she 
was vehement without being passionate. She 
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recited ballad stories, and whatever else is 
usually delivered in declamation. At the 
same time she had contracted an unhappy 
habit of accompanying what she delivered 
with gestures, by which, in a disagreeable way, 
what is purely epic and lyric is more con- 
fused than connected with the dramatic. 

The count, a keen-sighted man, soon saw 
through the party, their inclinations, disposi- 
tions, wishes and capabilities, and by some 
means or other contrived to bring Luciana to 
a new kind of exhibition, which was perfectly 
suited to her. 

“ I see here/’ he said, “a number of per- 
sons with fine figures, who would surely be 
able to imitate piCtorial emotions and postures. 
Suppose they were to try, if the thing is new 
to them, to represent some real and well- 
known picture. An imitation of this kind, if 
it requires some labor in arrangement, has an 
inconceivably charming effeCt.” 

Luciana was quick enough in perceiving 
that here she was on her own ground entirely. 
Her fine shape, her well-rounded form, the 
regularity and yet expressiveness of her fea- 
tures, her light-brown braided hair, her long 
neck — she ran them all over in her mind, and 
calculated on their pictorial effeCts, and if she 
had only known that her beauty showed to 
more advantage when she was still than when 
she was in motion, because in the last case 
certain ungracefulnesses continually escaped 
her, she would have entered even more eager- 
ly than she did into this natural piCture-mak- 
ing. 

They looked out the engravings of cele- 
brated pictures, and the first which they chose 
was Van Dyk’s Belisarius. A large well-pro- 
portioned man, somewhat advanced in years, 
was to represent the seated blind general. 
The architect was to be the affectionate 
soldier standing sorrowing before him, there 
really being some resemblance between them. 
Luciana, half from modesty, had chosen the 
part of the young woman in the background, 
counting out some large alms into the palm 
of his hand, while an old woman beside her is 
trying to prevent her, and representing that 
she is giving too much. Another woman who 
is in the aCt of giving him something, was not 
forgotten. Into this and other pictures they 
threw themselves with all earnestness. The 
count gave the architect a few hints as to the 
best style of arrangement, and he at once set 
up a kind of theatre, all necessary pains being 
taken for the proper lighting of it. They 
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were already deep in the midst of their pre- 
parations, before they observed how large an 
outlay what they were undertaking would re- 
quire, and that in the country, in the middle 
of winter, many things which they required it 
would be difficult to procure ; consequently, 
to prevent a stoppage, Luciana had nearly her 
whole wardrobe cut in pieces, to supply the 
various costumes which the original artist had 
arbitrarily selected. 

The appointed evening came, and the ex- 
hibition was carried out in the presence of a 
large assemblage, and to the universal satis- 
faction. They had some good music to ex- 
cite expectation, and the performance opened 
with the Belisarius. The figures were so suc- 
cessful, the colors were so happily distributed, 
and the lighting managed so skilfully, that 
they might really have fancied themselves m 
another world, only that the presence of the 
real instead of the apparent produced a kind 
of uncomfortable sensation. 

The curtain fell, and was more than once 
raised again by general desire. A musical in- 
terlude kept the assembly amused while pre- 
paration was going forward, to surprise them 
with a picture of a higher stamp ; it was the 
well-known design of Poussin, Ahasuerus and 
Esther. This time Luciana had done better 
for herself. As the fainting, sinking queen 
she had put out all her charms, and for the 
attendant maidens who were supporting her, 
she had cunningly selected pretty well-shaped 
figures, not one among whom, however, had 
the slightest pretension to be compared with 
herself. From this picture, as from all the 
rest, Ottilie remained excluded. To sit on 
the golden throne and represent the Zeus-hke 
monarch, Luciana had picked out the finest 
and handsomest man of the party, so that this 
picture was really of inimitable perfection. 

For a third they had taken the so-called 
“ Father’s Admonition ” of Terburg, and who 
does not know Wille’s admirable engraving 
of this picture? One foot thrown over the 
other, sits a noble knightly-looking father; 
his daughter stands before him, to whose con- 
science he seems to be addressing himself. 
She, a fine striking figure, in a folding draper) 
of white satin, is only to be seen from behind, 
but her whole bearing appears to signify that 
she is collecting herself. That the admonition 
is not too severe, that she is not being utterly 
put to shame, is to be gathered from the air 
and attitude of the father, while the mother 
seems as if she were trying to conceal some 





slight embarrassment — she is looking into a 
glass of wine, which she is on the point of 
drinking. 

Here was an opportunity for Luciana to 
appear in her highest splendor. Her back 
hair, the form of her head, neck and 
shoulders, were beyond all conception beauti- 
ful; and the waist, which in the modern an- 
tique of the ordinary dresses of young ladies 
is hardly visible, showed to the greatest ad- 
vantage in all its graceful slender elegance in 
the really old costume. The architect had 
contrived to dispose the rich folds of the 
white satin with the most exquisite nature, 
and, without any question whatever, this liv- 
ing imitation far exceeded the original picture, 
and produced universal delight. 

The spectators could never be satisfied with 
demanding a repetition of the performance, 
and the very natural wish to see the face and 
front of so lovely a creature, when they had 
done looking at her from behind, at last be- 
came so decided, that a merry impatient 
young wit cried out aloud the words one is 
accustomed to write at the bottom of a page, 
“ Tournee, s’il vous plait/’ which was echoed 
all round the room. 

The performers, however, understood their 
advantage too well, and had mastered too 
completely the idea of these works of art to 
yield to the most general clamor. The 
daughter remained standing in her shame, 
without favoring the spectators with the ex- 
pression of her face. 'Die father continued to 
sit in his attitude of admonition, and the 


mother did not lift nose or eyes out of the 
transparent glass, in which, although she 
seemed to be drinking, the wine did not 
diminish. 

We need not describe the number of smaller 
after-pieces ; for which had been chosen 
Flemish public-house scenes and fair and 
market days. 

The count and the baroness departed, 
promising to return m the first happy weeks 
of their approaching union. And Charlotte 
now had hopes, after having endured two 
weary months of it, of ridding herself of the 
rest of the party at the same time. She was 
assured of her daughter’s happiness, as soon 
as the first tumult of youth and betrothal 
should have subsided m her ; for the bride- 
groom considered himself the most fortunate 
person in the world. His income was large, 
his disposition moderate and rational, and 
now he found himself further wonderfully 
favored in the happiness of becoming the pos- 
sessor of a young lady with whom all the 
world must be charmed. He had so peculiar 
a way of referring everything to her, and only 
to himself through her, that it gave him an 
unpleasant feeling when any newly -arrived 
person did not devote himself heart and soul 
to her, and was far from flattered if, as occa- 
sionally happened, particularly with elderly 
men, he negleCted her for a close intimacy 
with himself. Everything was settled about 
the architect. On New Year’s day he was to 
follow him, and spend the Carnival at his 
house in the city, where Luciana was promis- 
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ing herself infinite happiness from a repetition 
of her charmingly successful pictures, as well 
as from a hundred other things ; all the more 
as her aunt and her bridegroom seemed to 
make so light of the expense which was re- 
quired for her amusements. 

And now they were to break up. But this 
could not be managed in an ordinary way. 
They were one day making fun of Charlotte 
aloud, declaring that they would soon have 
eaten out her winter stores, when the noble- 
man who had represented Behsarius, being 
fortunately a man of some wealth, carried 
away by Luciana’ s charms, to which he had 
been so long devoting himself, cried out un- 
thinkingly, “Why not manage then in the 
Polish fashion ? you come now and eat up me, 
and then we will go on round the circle.” 
No sooner said than done. Luciana willed 
that it should be so. The next day they all 
packed up and the swarm alighted on a new 
property. There indeed they found room 
enough, but few conveniences and no prepara- 
tions to receive them. Out of this arose many 
contretemps , which entirely enchanted Lu- 
ciana; their life became ever wilder and 
wilder. Huge hunting-parties were set on 
foot m the deep snow, attended with every 
sort of disagreeableness; women were not 
allowed to excuse themselves any more than 
men, and so they trooped on, hunting and 
riding, sledging and shouting, from one place 
to another, till at last they approached the 
residence, and there the news of the day and 
the scandals and what else forms the amuse- 
ment of people at courts and cities gave the 
imagination another dire&ion, and Luciana 
with her train of attendants (her aunt had 
gone on some time before) swept at once into 
a new sphere of life. 

FROM OTTILIE’s DIARY. 

“ We accept every person in the world as 
that for which he gives himself out, only he 
must give himself out for something. We can 
put up with the unpleasant more easily than 
we can endure the insignificant. 

“We venture upon anything in society ex- 
cept only wliat involves a consequence. 

“We never learn to know people when 
they come to us: we must go to them to find 
out how things stand with them. 

“ I find it almost natural that we should see 
many faults in visitors, and that dire&ly they 
are gone we should judge them not in the 
most amiable manner. For we have, so to say, 


a right to measure them by our own standard. 
Even cautious, sensible men can scarcely keep 
themselves in such cases from being sharp 
censors. 

“ When, on the contrary, we are staying at 
the houses of others, when we have seen them 
in the midst of all their habits and environ- 
ments among those necessary conditions from 
which they cannot escape, when we have seen 
how they affeCt those about them, and how 
they adapt themselves to their circumstances, 
it is ignorance, it is worse, it is ill-will, to find 
ridiculous what in more than one sense has a 
claim on our respeCL 

“ That which we call politeness and good 
breeding effects what otherwise can only be 
obtained by violence, or not even by that. 

“ Intercourse with women is the element of 
good manners. 

“ How can the character, the individuality 
of a man co-exist with polish of manner ? 

“The individuality can only be properly 
made prominent through good manners. 
Everyone likes what has something m it, 
only it must not be a disagreeable something. 

“In life generally, and in society no one 
has such high advantages as a well-cultivated 
soldier. 

“The rudest fighting people at least do not 
go out of their character, and generally be- 
hind the roughness there is a certain latent 
good humor, so that in difficulties it is possi- 
ble to get on even with them. 

“ No one is more intolerable than an un- 
derbred civilian. From him one has a right 
to look for a delicacy, as he has no rough 
work to do. 

“ When we are living with people who have 
a delicate sense of propriety, we are in misery 
on their account when anything unbecoming 
is committed. So I always feel for and with 
Charlotte, when a person is tipping his chair 
She cannot endure it. 

“ No one would ever come into a mixed 
party with spectacles on his nose, if he did 
but know that at once we women lose ail 
pleasure in looking at him or listening to what 
he has to say. 

“ Free-and -easiness, where there ought to be 
respeCt, is always ridiculous. No one would 
put his hat down when he had scarcely paid 
the ordinary compliments if he knew how 
comical it looks. 

“There is no outward sign of courtesy that 
does not rest on a deep moral foundation. 
The proper education would be that which 





communicated the sign and the foundation of 
it at the same time. 

“ Behavior is a mirror in which everyone 
displays his own image. 

i( There is a courtesy of the heart. It is 
akin to love. Out of it arises the purest 
courtesy in the outward behavior. 

“ A freely offered homage is the most beau- 
tiful of all relations. And how were that 
possible without love ? 

“ We are never further from our wishes than 
when we imagine that we possess what we 
have desired. 

No one is more a slave than the man who 
thinks himself free while he is not. 

“A man has only to declare that he is free, 
and the next moment he feels the conditions 
to which he is subject. Let him venture to 
declare that he is under conditions, and then 
he will feel that he is free. 

“ Against great advantages in another, 
there are no means of defending ourselves 
except love. 

“ There is something terrible in the sight 
of a highly-gifted man lying under obliga- 
tions to a fool. 

“*No man is a hero to his valet/ the 
proverb says. But that is only because it re- 
quires a hero to recognize a hero. The valet 
will probably know how to value the valet- 
hero. 

i 1 Mediocrity has no greater consolation 
than in the thought that genius is not im- 
mortal. 

“The greatest men are connected with 
their own century always through some weak- 
ness. 

“One is apt to regard people as more 
dangerous than they are. 

“Fools and modest people are alike in- 
nocuous. It is only your half-fools and your 
half-wise who are really and truly danger- 
ous. 

“There is no better deliverance from the 
world than through art ; and a man can form 
no surer bond with it than through art. 

“ Alike in the moment of our highest for- 
tune and our deepest necessity, we require the 
artist. 

“The business of art is with the difficult 
and the good. 

“ To see the difficult easily handled, gives 
us the feeling of the impossible. 

“ Difficulties increase the nearer we are to 
our end. 

“ Sowing is not so difficult as reaping.’ ’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

The very serious discomfort which this visit 
had caused to Charlotte was in some way 
compensated to her through the fuller insight 
which it had enabled her to gam into her 
daughter’s character. In this, her knowledge 
of the world was of no slight service to her. 
It was not the first time that so singular a 
character had come across her, although she 
had never seen any in which the unusual 
features were so largely developed; and she 
had had experience enough to show her that 
such persons after having felt the discipline 
of life, after having gone through something 
of it, and been in intercourse with older peo- 
ple, may come out at last really charming and 
amiable ; the selfishness may soften and eager 
restless activity find a definite diredlion for 
itself. And therefore, as a mother, Charlotte 
was able to endure the appearance of symp- 
toms which for others might perhaps have 
been unpleasing, from a sense that where 
strangers only desire to enjoy, or at least not 
to have their taste offended, the business of 
parents is rather to hope. 

After her daughter’s departure, however, 
she had to be pained in a singular and un- 
looked-for manner, in finding that, not so 
much through what there really was objection- 
able in her behavior, as through what was 
good and praiseworthy in it, she had left an 
ill report of herself behind her. Luciana 
seemed to have prescribed it as a rule to her- 
self not only to be merry with the merry, but 
miserable with the miserable; and in order to 
give full swing to the spirit of contradiction 
in her, often to make the happy, uncomfort- 
able, and the sad, cheerful. In every family 
among whom she came, she inquired after 
such members of it as were ill or infirm, and 
unable to appear in society. She would go to 
see them in their rooms, enaCt the physician, 
and insist on prescribing powerful doses for 
them out of her own travelling medicine- 
chest, which she constantly took with her in 
her carriage ; her attempted cures, as may be 
supposed, either succeeding or failing as 
chance happened to direCl. 

In this sort of benevolence she was thor- 
oughly cruel, and would listen to nothing that 
was said to her, because she was convinced 
that she was managing admirably. One of 
these attempts of hers on the moral side failed 
very disastrously, and this it was which gave 
Charlotte so much trouble, inasmuch as it in- 
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volved consequences and everyone was talking 
about it. She never had heard of the story 
till Luciana was gone; Ottilie, who had made 
one of the party present at the time, had to 
give her a circumstantial account of it. 

One of several daughters of a family of 
rank had the misfortune to have caused the 
death of one of her younger sisters; it had 
destroyed her peace of mind, and she had 
never been properly herself since. She lived 
in her own room, occupying herself and keep- 
ing quiet ; and she could only bear to see the 
members of her own family when they came 
one by one. If there were several together, 
she suspected at once that they were making 
reflections upon her, and upon her condition. 
To each of them singly she would speak 


rationally enough, and talk freely for an hour 
at a time. 

Luciana had heard of this, and bad secretly 
determined with herself, as soon as she got 
into the house, that she would forthwith work 
a miracle, and restore the young lady to 
society. She conducted herself in the matter 
more prudently than usual, managed to intro- 
duce herself alone to the poor sick-souled 
girl, and, as far as people could understand, 
had wound her way into her confidence 
through music. At last came her fatal mis- 
take; wishing to make a scene, and fancying 
that she had sufficiently prepared her for it, 
one evening she suddenly introduced the 
beautiful pale creature into the midst of the 
brilliant glittering assembly; and perhaps, 
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even then, the attempt might not have so handle the most valuable works of art, you 
utterly tailed, had not the crowd themselves, would forgive me for not producing mine 
between curiosity and apprehension, con- among the crowd. No one will take the 
dudted themselves so unwisely, first gathering trouble to hold a medal by the rim. They 
about the invalid, and then shrinking from will finger the most beautiful impressions, and 
her again; and with their whispers and the smoothest surfaces; they will take the 
shaking their heads together, confusing and rarest coins between the thumb and fore- 
agitating her. Her delicate sensibility could j finger, and rub them up and down, as if they 
not endure it. With a dreadful shriek, which | were testing the execution with the touch, 
expressed, as it seemed, a horror at some ' Without remembering that a large sheet of 
monster that was rushing upon her, she fainted, i paper ought to be held in two hands, they 
The crowd fell back in terror on every side, ! will lay hold, with one, of an invaluable 
and Ottilie had been one of those who had proof-en graving of some drawing which can- 
carried back the sufferer utterly insensible to not be replaced, like a conceited politician 
her room. laying hold of a newspaper, and passing 

Luciana meanwhile, just like herself, had judgment by anticipation, as he is cutting the 
been reading an angry leCture to the rest of j pages, on the occurrences of the world. No- 
the party, without reflecting for a moment body cares to recoiled that if twenty people, 
that she herself was entirely to blame, and one after the other, treat a work of art in this 
without letting herself be deterred by this way, the one-and-twentieth will not find much 
and other failures, from going on with her to see there.’ ’ 

experimentalizing. 1 “Have not I often vexed you in this way?” 

The state of the invalid herself had since J asked Ottilie. “Have not I, through my 
that time become more and more serious ; in- ! carelessness, many times injured your treas- 
deed, the disorder had increased to such a ; ures?” 

degree, that the poor thing’s parents were un- “Never once,” answered the architect, 
able to keep her any longer at home, and had “never. For you it would be impossible, 
been forced to confide her to the care of a j In you the right thing is innate.” 
public institution. Nothing remained for i “In any case,” replied Ottilie, “it would 
Charlotte, except, by the delicacy of her own j not be a bad plan, if m the next edition of 
attention to the family, in some degree to \ the book of good manners, after the chapters 
alleviate the pain which had been occasioned j which tell us how we ought to eat and drink 
by her daughter. On Ottilie; the thing had I in company, a good circumstantial chapter 
made a deep impression. She felt the more j were inserted, how to behave among works of 
for the unhappy girl, as she was convinced, : art and in museums.” 

she did not attempt to deny it to Charlotte, s “Undoubtedly,” said the architect; “and 
that by a careful treatment the disorder might then curiosity-collectors and amateurs would 
have been unquestionably removed. be better contented to show their valuable 

So there came, too, as it often happens treasures to the world.” 
that we dwell more on past disagreeables than Ottilie had long, long forgiven him ; but as 
on past agreeables, a slight misunderstanding he seemed to have taken her reproof sorely to 
to be spoken of, which had led Ottilie to a heart, and assured her again and again that 
wrong judgment of the architect, when he did he would gladly produce everything — that he 
not choose to produce his collection that was delighted to do anything for his friends — 
evening, although she had so eagerly begged she felt that she had wounded his feelings, and 
him to produce it. His practical refusal had that she owed him some compensation. It 
remained ever since hanging about her heart, was not easy for her, therefore, to give an 
she herself could not tell why. Her feelings absolute refusal to a request which he made 
about the matter were undoubtedly just ; what her in the conclusion of this conversation, 
a young lady like Ottilie could desire, a young , although when^ she called her heart into 
man like the architect ought not to have re- j counsel about it, she did not see how she 
fused. The latter, however, when she took ! could allow herself to do what he wished, 
occasion to give him a gentle reproof for it, 1 The circumstances of the matter were these : 
had a very valid excuse to offer for himself. j Ottilie’s exclusion from the picture -exhibition 
“If you knew,” he said, “how roughly I by Luciana’s jealousy had irritated him in 
even cultivated people allow themselves to j the highest degree ; and at the same time he 
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had observed with regret, that at this, the 
most brilliant part of all the amusements at 
the castle, ill health had prevented Charlotte 
from being more than rarely present; and 
now he did not wish to go away, without some 
additional proof of his gratitude, and, for the 
honor of one and the entertainment of the 
other, preparing a far more beautiful exhi- 
bition than any of those which had preceded 
it. Perhaps, too, unknown to himself, another 
secret motive was working on him. It was so 
hard for him to leave the house, and to leave 
the family. It seemed impossible to him to 
go away from Ottilie’s eyes, under the calm, 
sweet, gentle glance of which the latter part 
of the time he had been living almost entirely 
alone. 

The Christmas holidays were approaching; 
and it became at once clear to him that the 
very thing which he wanted was a represen- 
tation with real figures of one of those pictures 
of the scene in the stable, — a sacred exhibition 
such as at this holy season good Christians de- 
light to offer to the divine Mother and her 
Child, of the manner in which she, in her 
seeming lowliness, was honored first by the 
shepherds and afterwards by kings. 

He had thoroughly brought before himself 
how such a picture should be contrived. A 
fair, lovely child was found, and there would 
be no lack of shepherds and shepherdesses. 
But without Ottilie the thing could not be 
done. The young man had exalted her in 
his design to be the mother of God, and if 
she refused, there was no question but the 
undertaking must fail to the ground. Ottilie, 
half embarrassed at the proposal, referred him 
and his request to Charlotte. The latter 
gladly gave her permission, and lent her as- 
sistance in overcoming and overpersuading 
Ottilie’s hesitation in assuming so sacred a 
personality. The architect worked day and 
night, that by Christmas-eve everything might 
be ready. 

Day and night, indeed, in the literal sense. 
At all times he was a man who had but few 
necessities; and Ottilie’s presence seemed to 
be to him in the place of all delicacies. 
When he was working for her, it was as if he 
required no sleep; when he was busy about 
her, as if he could do without food. Accord- 
ingly by the hour of the evening solemnity 
all was completed. He had found the means 
of collecting some well-toned wind instru- 
ments to form an introduction, and produce 
the desired temper of thought and feeling. 


But when the curtain rose, Charlotte was taken 
completely by surprise. The picture which 
presented itself to her had been repeated so 
often in the world, that one could scarcely 
have expected any new impression to be pro- 
duced. But here, the reality as representing 
the picture had its especial advantages. The 
whole space was the color rather of night than 
of twilight, and there was nothing even of 
the details of the scene which was obscure. 
The inimitable idea that all the light should 
proceed from the child, the artist had con- 
trived to carry out by an ingenious method 
of illumination which was concealed by the 
figures in the foreground, who were ail m 
shadow^. Bright looking boys and girls 
were standing round, their fresh faces sharply 
lighted from below; and there were angels 
too, whose own brilliancy grew pale before 
the divine, whose ethereal bodies showed dim 
and dense, and needing other light in the 
presence of the body of the divine humanity. 
By good fortune the infant had fallen asleep 
in the loveliest attitude, so that nothing dis- 
turbed the contemplation when the eye rested 
on the seeming mother, who with infinite 
grace had lifted off a veil to reveal her hidden 
treasure. At this moment the picture seemed 
to have been caught, and there to have re- 
mained fixed. Physically dazzled, mentally 
surprised, the people round appeared to have 
just moved to turn away their haif-blmded 
eyes, to be glancing again towards the child 
with curious delight, and to be showing more 
wonder and pleasure than awe and reverence, 
— although these emotions were not forgotten, 
and were to be traced upon the features of 
some of the older spectators. 

But Ottilie’s figure, expression, attitude, 
glance, excelled all which any painter has 
ever represented. A man who had true 
knowledge of art, and had seen this spectacle, 
would have been in fear lest any portion of it 
should move ; he would have doubted whether 
anything could ever so much please him again 
Unluckily, there was no one present who could 
comprehend the whole of this effect. The 
architect alone, who, as a tall, slender shep- 
herd, was looking in from the side over those 
who were kneeling, enjoyed, although he was 
not in the best position for seeing, the fullest 
pleasure. And who can describe the nnen 
of the new-made queen of heaven? The 
purest humility, the most exquisite feeling 
of modesty, at the great honor which had 
undeservedly been bestowed upon her, with 
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indescribable and immeasurable happiness, was 
displayed upon her features, expressing as much 
her own personal emotion as that of the char- 
acter which she was endeavoring to represent. 

Charlotte was delighted with the beautiful 
figures; but what had most effeCl on her was 
the chikL Her eyes filled with tears, and 
her imagination presented to her in the live- 
liest colors that she might soon hope to have 
such another darling creature on her own lap. 

They had let down the curtain, partly to 
give the exhibitors some little rest, partly to 
make an alteration in the exhibition. The 
artist had proposed to himself to transmute 
the first scene of night and lowliness into a 
piCture of splendor and glory ; and for this 
purpose had prepared a blaze of light to fall 
in from every side, which this interval was re- 
quired to kindle. 

Ottilie, in the semi-theatrical position in 
which she found herself, had hitherto felt per- 
fectly at her ease, because, with the exception 
of Charlotte and a few members of the house- 


disguise? In an instant, swift as thought, 

| feeling and refle&ion began to clash and gam 
within her. Her eyes filled with tears, while 
she forced herself to continue to appear as a 
motionless figure, and it was a relief, indeed, 
to her when the child began to stir,— and the 
artist saw himself compelled to give the sign 
that the curtain should fall again. 

If the painful feeling of being unable to 
meet a valued friend had, during the last few 
moments, been distressing Ottilie in addition 
to her other emotions, she was now in still 
greater embarrassment. Was she to present 
herself to him m this strange disguise? or 
, had she better change her dress? She did 
not hesitate — she did the last ; and in the in- 
| terval she endeavored to colleCl and to com- 
pose herself; nor did she properly recover 
her self-possession until at last, in her ordinary 
; costume, she had welcomed the new visitor. 


hold, no one had witnessed this devout piece | 
of artistic display. She was, therefore, in 
some degree annoyed when in the interval ! 
she learned that a stranger had come into the 
saloon, and had been warmly received by 
Charlotte. Who it was no one was able to ; 
tell her. She therefore made up her mind j 
not to produce a disturbance, and to go on I 
with her charaCler. Candles and lamps J 
blazed out, and she was surrounded by splen- 
dor perfectly infinite. The curtain rose. It 
was a sight to startle the spectators. The 
whole picture was one blaze of light; and in- 
stead of the full depth of shadow, there now 
were only the colors left remaining, which, 
from the skill with which they had been se- 
lected, produced a gentle softening of tone. 
Looking out under her long eyelashes, Ottilie 
perceived the figure of a man sitting by Char- 
lotte. She did not recognize him; but the 
voice she fancied was that of the assistant at 
the school. A singular emotion came over 
her. How many things had happened since 
she last heard the voice of that her kind in- 
structor! Like a flash of forked lightning 
the stream of her joys and her sorrow rushed 
swiftly before her soul, and the question rose j 
in her heart. Dare you confess, dare you ac- ! 
knowledge it all to him ? If not, how little 
can you deserve to appear before him under 
this sainted form; and how strange roust it 
not seem to him who has only known you as 
your natural self to see you now under this 


CHAPTER VII. 

In so far as the architect desired the happi- 
ness of his kind patronesses, it was a pleasure to 
him, now that at last he was obliged to go, to 
know that he was leaving them in good society 
with the estimable assistant. At the same time, 
however, when he thought of their goodness 
in its relation to himself, he could not help 
feeling it a little painful to see his place so 
soon, and as it seemed to his modesty, so well, 
so completely supplied. He had lingered and 
lingered, but now he forced himself away; 
what, after he was gone, he must endure as he 
could, at least he could not stay to witness 
w r ith his own eyes. 

To the great relief of this half- melancholy 
feeling, the ladies at his departure made him 
a present of a waistcoat, upon w T hich he had 
watched them both for some time past at w f ork, 
with a silent envy of the fortunate unknown, 
to whom it was by-and-by to belong. Such a 
present is the most agreeable which a true- 
hearted man can receive ; for while he thinks 
of the unwearied play of the beautiful fingers 
at the making of it, he cannot help flattering 
himself that in so long-sustained a labor the 
feeling could not have remained utterly with- 
out an interest in its accomplishment. 

The ladies had now a new visitor to enter- 
tain, for whom they felt a real regard, and 
whose stay with them it would be their en- 
deavor to make as agreeable as they could. 
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There is in all women a peculiar circle of in- 
ward interests, which remain always the same, 
and from which nothing in the world can 
divorce them. In outward social intercourse, 
on the other hand, they will gladly and easily 
allow themselves to take their tone from the 
person with whom at the moment they are 
occupied ; and thus by a mixture of impassive- 
ness and susceptibility, by persisting and by 
yielding, they continue to keep the govern- 
ment to themselves, and no man in the culti- 
vated world can ever take it from them. 

The architect, following at the same time 
his own fancy and his own inclination, had 
been exerting himself and putting out his 
talents for their gratification and for the pur- 
poses of his friends ; and business and amuse- 
ment, while he was with them, had been 
conduced in this spirit, and directed to the 
ends which most suited his taste. But now in a 
short time, through the presence of the assist- 
ant, quite another sort of life was commenced. 
His great gift was to talk well, and to treat in 
his conversation of men and human relations, 
particularly in reference to the cultivation of 
young people. Thus arose a very perceptible 
contrast to the life which had been going on 
hitherto, all the more as the assistant could not 
entirely approve of their having interested 
themselves in such subjects so exclusively. 

Of the impersonated picture which received 
him on his arrival, he never said a single word. 
On the other hand, when they took him to see 
the church and the chapel with their new deco- 
rations, expelling to please him as much as 
they were pleased themselves, he did not hesi- 
tate to express a very contrary opinion about it. 

“This mixing up of the holy with the sen- 
suous/’ he said, “is anything but pleasing to 
my taste ; I cannot like men to set apart cer- 
tain especial places, consecrate them, and deck 
them out, that by so doing they may nourish 
in themselves a temper of piety. No orna- 
ments, not even the very simplest, should dis- 
turb in us that sense of the Divine Being which 
accompanies us wherever we are, and can 
consecrate every spot into a temple. What 
pleases me is to see a home-service of God 
held in the saloon where people come together 
to eat, where they have their parties, and 
amuse themselves with games and dances. 
The highest, the most excellent in men, has 
no form; and one should be cautious how 
one gives it any form except noble action.” 

Charlotte, who was already generally ac- 
quainted with his mode of thinking, and in 


the short time he had been at the castle had 
already probed it more deeply, found some- 
thing also which he might do for her in his 
own department; and she had her garden 
children, whom the architect had reviewed 
shortly before his departure, marshalled up 
into the great saloon. In their bright, clean 
uniforms, with their regular orderly movement, 
and their own natural vivacity, they looked 
exceedingly well. The assistant examined 
them in his own way, and by a variety of 
questions, and by the turns which he gave 
them, soon brought to light the capacities 
and dispositions of the children ; and without 
its seeming so, in the space of less than one 
hour he had really given them important in- 
struction and assistance. 

“How did you manage that?” said Char- 
lotte, as the children marched away. “ I 
listened with all my attention. Nothing was 
brought forward except things which were 
quite familiar, and yet I cannot tell the least 
how I should begin, to bring them to be dis- 
cussed in so short a time so methodically, 
with all this questioning and answering.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the assistant, “we ought 
to make a secret of the tricks of our own handi- 
craft. However, I will not hide from you one 
very simple maxim, with the help of which 
you may do this, and a great deal more than 
this. Take any subject, a substance, an idea, 
whatever you like ; keep fast hold of it ; make 
yourself thoroughly acquainted with it m all 
its parts, and then it will be easy for you, in 
conversation, to find out, with a mass of chil- 
dren, how much about it has already developed 
itself in them; what requires to be stimulated, 
what to be directly communicated. The an- 
swers to your,questions may be as unsatisfactory 
as they will, they may wander wide of the 
mark; if you only take care that your counter- 
question shall draw their thoughts and senses 
inwards again; if you do not allow yourself 
to be driven from your own position — the 
children will at last reflect, comprehend, learn 
only what the teacher desires them to learn, 
and the subject will be presented to them in 
the light in which he wishes them to see it. 
The greatest mistake which he can make is to 
allow himself to be run away with from the 
subject; not to know how to keep fast to the 
point with which he is engaged. Do you try 
this on your own account the next time the 
children come; you will find you will be 
greatly entertained by it yourself.’ * 

“That is very good,” said Charlotte. “The 
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right method of teaching is the reverse, I see, 
of what we must do in life. In society we 
must keep the attention long upon nothing, 
and in instruction the first commandment is 
to permit no dissipation of it." 

“Variety, without dissipation, were the best 
motto for both teaching and life, if this desir- 
able equipoise were easy to be preserved," said 
the assistant, and he was going on further with 
the subjeCt, when Charlotte called out to him 
to look again at the children, whose merry 
troop were at the moment moving across the 
court. He expressed his satisfaction at see- 
ing them wearing a uniform. “Men," he 
said, “should wear a uniform from their 


other. “ Women should go about in every 
sort of variety of dress; each following her 
own style and her own likings, that each may 
learn to feel what sits well upon her and be- 
comes her. And for a more weighty reason 
I as well — because it is appointed for them to 
stand alone all their lives, and work alone." 

“ That seems to me to be a paradox," an- 
swered Charlotte. “ Are we then to be never 
; anything for ourselves?" 

“Oh, yes!" replied the assistant. “In re- 
spect of other women assuredly. But observe 
a young lady as a lover, as a bride, as a house- 
wife, as a mother. She always stands isolated. 

| She is always alone, and will be alone. Even 



childhood upwards. They have to accustom 
themselves to work together; to lose them- 
selves among their equals ; to obey in masses, 
and to work on a large scale. Every kind of 
uniform, moreover, generates a military habit 
of thought, and a smart, straightforward car- 
riage. All boys are born soldiers, whatever 
you do with them. You have only to watch 
them at their mock fights and games, their 
storming parties and scaling parties." 

“On the other hand, you will not blame 
me," replied Ottilie, “ if I do not insist with 
my girls on such unity of costume. When I 
introduce them to you, I hope to gratify you 
by a party-colored mixture." 

“I approve of that entirely," replied the 
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the most empty-headed woman is in the same 
case. Each one of them excludes all others. 
It is her nature to do so ; because of each one 
of them is required everything which the 
entire sex have to do. With a man it is alto- 
gether different. He would make a second 
man if there were none. But a woman might 
live to an eternity, without even so much as 
thinking of producing a duplicate of herself." 

“ One has only to say the truth in a strange 
way," said Charlotte, “and at last the strangest 
thing will seem to be true. We will accept 
what is good for us out of your observations, 
and yet as women we will hold together with 
women, and do common work with them too; 
not to give the other sex too great an advan- 
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Elective Affinities . 



tage over us. Indeed, you must not take it ill 
of us, if in future we come to feel a little mali- 
cious satisfaction when our lords and masters 
do not get on in the very best way together.’ * 

With much care, this wise, sensible person 
went on to examine more closely how Ottilie 
proceeded with her little pupils, and expressed 
his marked approbation of it. “You are 
entirely right,” he said, “in directing these 
children only to what they can immediately 
and usefully put in pradice. Cleanliness, for 
instance, will accustom them to wear their 
clothes with pleasure to themselves ; and every- 
thing is gained if they can be induced to 
enter into what they do with cheerfulness and 
self-refleCtion.” 

In other ways he found to his great satisfac- 
tion, that nothing had been done for outward 
display; but all was inward, and designed to 
supply what was indispensably necessary. “ In 
how few words,” he cried, “might the whole 
business of education be summed up, if people 
had but ears to hear!” 

“Will you try whether I have any ears?” 
said Ottilie, smiling. 

“Indeed I will,” answered he; “only you 
must not betray me. Educate the boys to be 
servants, and the girls to be mothers, and 
everything is as it should be.” 

“ To be mothers ?’ ’ replied Ottilie. * ‘ W omen 
would scarcely think that sufficient. They have 
to look forward, without being mothers, to go- 
ing out into service. And, indeed, our young 
men think themselves a great deal too good 
for servants. One can see easily, in every 
one of them, that he holds himself far fitter 
to be a master.” 

“And for that reason we should say nothing 
about it to them,” said the assistant. “We flat- 
ter ourselves on into life ; but life flatters not us. 
How many men would like to acknowledge 
at the outset, what at the end they must ac- 
knowledge whether they like it or not? But 
let us leave these considerations, which do 
not concern us here. 

“I consider you very fortunate in having 
been able to go so methodically to work with 
your pupils. If your very little ones run 
about with their dolls, and stitch together a 
few petticoats for them; if the elder sisters 
will then take care of the younger, and the 
whole household know how to supply its own 
wants, and one member of it help the others, 
the further step into life will not then be great, 
and such a girl will find in her husband what 
she has lost in her parents. 


“But among the higher ranks the problem 
is a sorely intricate one. We have to pro- 
vide for higher, finer, more delicate relations ; 
especially for such as arise out of society. We 
are, therefore, obliged to give our pupils an 
outward cultivation. It is indispensable, it is 
necessary, and it may be really valuable, if we 
do not overstep the proper measure in it. 
Only it is so easy, while one is proposing to 
cultivate the children for a wider circle, to 
drive them out into the indefinite, without 
keeping before our eyes the real requisites of 
the inner nature. Here lies the problem which 
more or less must be either solved or blun- 
dered over by all educators. 

“Many things, with which we furnish our 
scholars at the school, do not please me ; be- 
cause experience tells me of how little service 
they are likely to be in after-life. How much 
is not at once stripped off ; how much is not 
at once committed to oblivion, as soon as the 
young lady finds herself in the position of a 
housewife or a mother I 

“In the meantime, since I have devoted 
myself to this occupation, I cannot but enter- 
tain a devout hope that one day, with the 
companionship of some faithful helpmate, I 
may succeed in cultivating purely in my pupils 
that, and that only, which they will require 
when they pass out into the field of indepen- 
dent activity and self-reliance ; that I may be 
able to say to myself, in this sense is their 
education completed. Another education 
there is indeed which will again speedily re- 
commence, and work on well nigh through all 
the years of our life — the education which 
circumstances will give us, if we do not give 
it to ourselves.” 

How true Ottilie felt were these woids * 
What had not a passion, little dreamed of 
before, done to educate her in the past year * 
What trials did she not see hovering before 
her if she looked forward only to the next — 
to the very next, which was now so near ! 

It was not without a purpose that the young 
man had spoken of a helpmate — of a wife ; 
for with all his diffidence, he could not refrain 
from thus remotely hinting at his own wishes. 
A number of circumstances and accidents, 
indeed, combined to induce him on this visit 
to approach a few steps towards his aim. 

The lady superior of the school was ad- 
vanced in years. She had been already for 
some time looking about among her fellow- 
laborers, male and female, for some person 
whom she could take into partnership with 




herself, and at last had made proposals to the 
assistant in whom she had the highest ground 
for feeling confidence. He was to conduCl 
the business of the school with herself. He 
was to work with her in it, as if it was his 
own ; and after her death, as her heir, to enter 
upon it as sole proprietor. 

The principal thing now seemed to be, that 
he should find a wife who would co-operate 
with him. Ottilie was secretly before his eyes 
and before his heart. A number of difficulties 
suggested themselves, and yet again there were 
favorable circumstances on the other side to 
counterbalance them. Lucian a had left the 
school ; Ottilie could therefore return with the 
less difficulty. Of the affair with Edward, 
some little had transpired. It passed, how- 
ever, as many such things do, as a matter of 
indifference, and this very circumstance might 
make it desirable that she should leave the 
castle. And yet, perhaps, no decision would 
have been arrived at, no step would have been 
taken, had not an unexpected visit given a 
special impulse to his hesitation. The appear- 
ance of remarkable people, in any and every 
ckcie, can never be without its effeCts. 

The count and the baroness, who often 
found themselves asked for their opinion, al- 
most everyone being in difficulty about the 
education of their children, as to the value 
of the various schools, had found it desirable 
to make themselves particularly acquainted 
with this one, which was generally so well 
spoken of; and under their present circum- 
stances, they were more easily able to carry 
on these inquiries in company. 

The baroness, however, had something else 
in view as well. While she was last at the 
castle, she had talked over with Charlotte the 


attracted by him ; believing that she could see, 
that she could perceive in his solid, substantial 
conversation, something to which hitherto she 
had been an entire stranger. In her inter- 
course with Edward, the world had been 
utterly forgotten; m the presence of the 
count, the world appeared first worth regard- 
ing. The attraction was mutual. The count 
conceived a liking for Ottilie; he would have 
been glad to have had her for a daughter. 
Thus a second time, and worse than the first 
time, she was in the wa\ of the baroness. 
Who knows what, in times when passions ran 
hotter than they do now-a-days, this lady 
might not have devised against her? As 
things were, it was enough if she could get 
her married, and render her more innocuous 
for the future to the peace of mind of mar- 
ried women. She therefore artfully urged 
the assistant, in a delicate, but effective man- 
ner, to set out on a little excursion to the 
castle; where his plans and his wishes, of 
which he made no secret to the lady, he 
I might forthwith take steps to realize. 

With the fullest consent of the superior he 
started off on his expedition, and in his heart 
he nourished good hopes of success. He 
knew that Ottilie was not ill-disposed towards 
him ; and although it was true there was some 
disproportion of rank between them, yet dis- 
tinctions of this kind were fast disappearing 
in the temper of the time. Moreover, the 
baroness had made him perceive clearly that 
! Ottilie must always remain a poor portionless 
maiden. To be related to a wealthy family, 
it was said, could be of service to nobody. 
For even with the largest property, men have 
a feeling that it is not right to deprive of any 
considerable sum, those who, as standing in a 


whole affair of Edward and Ottilie. She had 
insisted again and again that Ottilie must be 
sent away. She tried every means to encour- 
age Charlotte to do it, and to keep her from 
being frightened by Edward’s threats. Several 
modes of escape from the difficulty were sug- 
gested. Accidentally the school was men- 
tioned, and the assistant and his incipient 
passion, which made the baroness more re- 
solved than ever to pay her intended visit 
there. 

She went ; she made acquaintance with the 
assistant ; looked over the establishment, and 
spoke of Ottilie. The count also spoke with 
much interest of her, having in his recent 
visit learned to know her better. She had 
been drawn towards him; indeed, she had felt 


j nearer degree of relationship, appear to have 
a fuller right to possession ; and really it is 
a strange thing, that the immense privilege 
which a man has of disposing of his property 
after his death, he so very seldom uses for the 
benefit of those whom he loves, out of regard 
to established usage only appearing to consider 
those who would inherit his estate from him 
supposing he made no will at all. 

Thus, while on his journey, he grew to feel 
! himself entirely on a level with Ottilie. A 
favorable reception raised his hopes. He 
found Ottilie indeed not altogether so open 
with him as usual, but she was considerably 
matured, more developed, and, if you please, 
generally more conversible than he had known 
her. She was ready to give him the fullest 
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insight into many things which were in any 
way connected with his profession ; but when 
he attempted to approach his proper objedt, a 
certain inward shyness always held him back. 

Once, however, Charlotte gave him an op- 
portunity for saying something. In Ottilia’ s 
presence she said to him, “Well now, you 
have looked closely enough into everything 
which is going forward in my circle. How 
do you find Ottilie? you had better say while 
she is here.’ ’ 

Hereupon the assistant signified, with a 
clear perception and composed expression, 
how that, in respedi of a freer carriage, of an 
easier manner in speaking, of a higher insight 
into the things of the world, which showed 
itself more in adtions than in words, he found 
Ottilie altered much for the better ; but that 
he still believed it might be of serious advan- 
tage to her if she would go back for some 
little time to the school, in order methodically 
and thoroughly to make her own forever what 
the world was only imparting to her in frag- 
ments and pieces, rather perplexing her than 
satisfying her, and often too late to be of 
service. He did not wish to be prolix about 
it. Ottilie herself knew best how much method 
and connection there was m the style of in- 
struction out of which, in that case, she would 
be taken. 

Ottilie had nothing to say against this ; she 
could not acknowledge what it was which 
these words made her feel, because she was 
hardly able to explain it to herself. It seemed 
to her as if nothing in the world was discon- 
nected so long as she thought of the one 
person whom she loved: and she could not 
conceive how, without him, anything could 
be connected at all. 

Charlotte replied to the proposal with a 
wise kindness. She said that she herself, as 
well as Ottilie, had long desired her return to 
the school. At that time, however, the pres- 
ence of so dear a companion and helper had 
become indispensable to herself; still she 
would offer no obstacle at some future period, 
if Ottilie continued to wish it, to her going 
back there for such a time as would enable her 
to complete what she had begun, and to make 
entirely her own what had been interrupted. 

The assistant listened with delight to this 
qualified assent. Ottilie did not venture to 
say anything against it, although the very 
thought made her shudder. Charlotte, on 
her side, thought only how to gain time. She 
hoped that Edward would soon come back 


and find himself a happy father, then she was 
convinced all would go right; and one way 
or another they would be able to settle some- 
thing for Ottilie. 

After an important conversation which has 
furnished matter for after-refleCtion to all who 
have taken part in it, there commonly follows 
a sort of pause, which in appearance is like a 
general embarrassment. They walked up and 
down the saloon. The assistant turned over 
the leaves of various books, and came at last 
on the folio of engravings which had remained 
lying there since Luciana’s time. As soon as 
he saw that it contained nothing but apes, he 
shut it up again. 

It may have been this, however, which gave 
occasion to a conversation of which we find 
traces in Ottilie* s diary. 

FROM OTTILIE 5 S DIARY. 

“It is strange how men can have the heart 
to take such pains with the pictures of those 
hideous monkeys. One lowers one’s self suf- 
ficiently when one looks at them merely as 
animals, but it is really wicked to give way to 
the inclination to look for people whom we 
know behind such masks.” 

“ It is a sure mark of a certain obliquity, to 
take pleasure in caricatures and monstrous 
faces and pigmies. I have to thank our kind 
assistant that I have never been vexed with 
natural history ; I could never make myself at 
home with worms and beetles .’ 5 

“Just now he acknowledged to me, that it 
w’as the same with him. ‘Of nature/ he said, 
‘we ought to know nothing except what is 
actually alive immediately around us. With 
the trees which blossom and put out leaves 
and bear fruit in our own neighborhood, with 
every shrub which w r e pass by, with every 
blade of grass on which we tread, we stand m 
a real relation. They are our genuine com- 
patriots. The birds which hop up and down 
among our branches, which sing among our 
leaves, belong to us; they speak to us from 
our childhood upwards, and we learn to under- 
stand their language. But let a man ask him- 
self whether or not every strange creature, 
tom out of its natural environment, does not 
at first sight make a sort of painful impression 
upon him, which is only deadened by custom. 
It is a mark of a motley, dissipated sort of life, 
to be able to endure monkeys and parrots and 
black people about one’s self.” 
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“Many times when a certain longing curi- 
osity about these strange objects has come 
over me, I have envied the traveller who sees 
such marvels in living, every-day connection 
with other marvels. But he, too, must have 
become another man. Palm trees will not 
allow a man to wander among them with im- 
punity; and doubtless his tone of thinking 
becomes very different in a land where ele- 
phants and tigers are at home.” 

“ The only inquirers into nature whom we 
care to respect, are such as know how to de- 
scribe and to represent to us the strange won- 
derful things which they have seen in their 
proper locality, each in its own especial ele- 
ment. How I should enjoy once hearing 
Humboldt talk !” 

“A cabinet of natural curiosities we may 
regard like an Egyptian burying-place, where 
the various plant gods and animal gods stand 
about embalmed. It may be well enough for 
a priest-caste to busy itself with such things 
m a twilight of mystery. But in general in- 
struction, they have no place or business; and 
we must beware of them all the more, because 
what is nearer to us, and more valuable, may 
be so easily thrust aside by them. * * 

“ A teacher who can arouse a feeling for 
one single good aCfcion, for one single good 
poem, accomplishes more than he who fills 
our memory with rows on rows of natural 
objects, classified with name and form. For 
what is the result of all these, except what we 
know as well without them, that the human 
figure pre-eminently and peculiarly is made in 
the image and likeness of God?” 

** Individuals may be left to occupy them- 
selves with whatever amuses them, with what- 
ever gives them pleasure, whatever they find 
useful ; but the proper study of mankind is 
man.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

There are but few men who care to occupy 
themselves with the immediate past. Either 
we are forcibly bound up in the present, or 
we lose ourselves in the long gone-by, and 
seek back for what is utterly lost, as if it were 
possible to summon it up again, and reha- 
bilitate it. Even in great and wealthy fami- 


lies who are under large obligations to their 
ancestors, we commonly find men thinking 
more of their grandfathers than their fathers. 

! Such reflections as these suggested them- 
selves to our assistant, as, on one of those 
beautiful days in which the departing winter 
is accustomed to imitate the spring, he had 
, been walking up and down the great old 
castle garden, and admiring the tall avenues 
of the lindens, and the formal walks and 
flower-beds which had been laid out by Ed- 
ward’s father. The trees had thriven admir- 
ably, according to the design of him who had 
planted them, and now when they ought to 
have begun to be valued and enjoyed, no one 
ever spoke of them. Hardly any one even 
went near them, and the interest and the out- 
, lay was now directed to the other side, out 
! into the free and the open. 

1 He remarked upon it to Charlotte on his 
return; she did not take it unkindly. “While 
life is sweeping us forwards,” she replied, 
“ we fancy that we are aCling out our own im- 
pulses; we believe that we choose ourselves 
what we will do, and what we will enjoy. 
But in faCt, if we look at it closely, our ac- 
tions are no more than the plans, and the 
desires of the time which we are compelled to 
carry out.” 

* * No doubt,’ ’ said the assistant. ‘ * And who 
is strong enough to withstand the stream of 
what is round him? Time passes on, and in 
i it, opinions, thoughts, prejudices and interests. 

; If the youth of the son falls m the era of 
revolution, we may feel assured that he will 
< have nothing in common with his father. If 
, the father lived at a time when the desire was 
i to accumulate property, to secure the posses- 
' sion of it, to narrow and to gather one’s self 
in, and to base one’s enjoyment m separation 
from the world, the son will at once seek to 
extend himself, to communicate himself to 
* others, to spread himself over a wide surface, 

> and open out his closed stores.” 

| “Entire periods,” replied Charlotte, “re- 
semble this father and son whom you have 
been describing. Of the state of things when 
every little town was obliged to have its walls 
! and moats, when the castle of the nobleman 
' was built in a swamp, and the smallest manor- 
houses were only accessible by a draw-bridge, 

' we are scarcely able to form a conception. 

I In our days, the largest cities take down their 
! wails, the moats of the princes’ castles are 
! filled in ; cities are no more than great places , 
and when one travels and sees all this, one 



might fancy that universal peace was just es- 
tablished, and the golden age was before the 
door. No one feels himself easy in a garden 
which does not look like the open country. 
There must be nothing to remind him of form 
and constraint ; we choose to be entirely free, 
and to draw our breath without sense of con- 
finement. Do you conceive it possible, my 
friend, that we can ever return again out of 
this into another, into our former condition ?” 

“ Why should we not?” replied the assist- 
ant. “ Every condition has its own burden 
along with it, the most relaxed as well as the 
most constrained. The first presupposes 
abundance, and leads to extravagance. Let 
want reappear, and the spirit of moderation 
is at once with us again. Men who are 
obliged to make use of their space and their 
soil, will speedily enough raise walls up round 
their gardens to be sure of their crops and 
plants. Out of this will arise by degrees a 
new phase of things: the useful will again 
gain the upper hand; and even the man of 
large possessions will feel at last that he must 
make the most of all which belongs to him. 
Believe me, it is quite possible that your son 
may become indifferent to all which you have 
been doing m the park, and draw in again 
behind the solemn walls and the tall lindens 
of his grandfather. ” 

The secret pleasure which it gave Charlotte 
to have a son foretold to her, made her for- 
give the assistant his somewhat unfriendly 
prophecy of how it might one day fare with 
her lovely, beautiful park. She therefore an- 
swered without any discomposure: “You and 
I are not old enough yet to have lived through 
very much of these con trad i 61 ions; and yet 
when I look back into my own early youth, 
when I remember the style of complaints 
which I used then to hear from older people, 
and when I think at the same time of what 
the country and the town then were, I have 
nothing to advance against what you say. 
But is there nothing which one can do to 
remedy this natural course of things? Are 
father and son, parents and children, to be 
always thus unable to understand each other? 
You have been so kind as to prophesy a boy 
to me. Is it necessary that he must stand in 
contradi&ion to his father? Must he destroy 
what his parents have ere6led, instead of com- 
pleting it, instead of following on upon the 
same idea, and elevating it? 11 

“There is a rational remedy for it,” re- 
plied the assistant. “But it is one which will 


be but seldom put in pra&ice by men. The 
father should raise his son to a joint owner- 
ship with himself. He should permit him to 
plant and to build; and allow him the same in- 
nocent liberty which he allows to himself. 
One form of adUvity may be woven into 
another, but it cannot be pieced on to it. A 
young shoot may be readily and easily grafted 
with an old stem, to which no grown branch 
admits of being fastened.” 

The assistant was glad to have had the op- 
portunity, at the moment when he saw himself 
obliged to take his leave, of saying something 
agreeable to Charlotte, and thus making him" 
self a new link to secure her favor. He had 
been already too long absent from home, and 
yet he could not make up his mind to return 
there, until after a full convidtion that he 
must allow the approaching epoch of Char- 
lotte’s confinement first to pass by, before he 
could look for any decision from her in res- 
pedl to Ottilie. He therefore accommodated 
himself to the circumstances, and returned 
with these prospers and hopes to the su- 
perior. 

Charlotte’s confinement was now approach- 
ing ; she kept more in her own room. The 
ladies who had gathered about her were her 
closest companions. Ottilie managed all do- 
mestic matters, hardly able, however, the 
while, to think what she was doing. She had 
indeed utterly resigned herself ; she desired 
to continue to exert herself to the extent of 
her power for Charlotte, for the child, for 
Edward. But she could not see how it would 
be possible for her. Nothing could save her 
from utter distra6Hon, except patiently to do 
the duty which each day brought with it. 

A son was brought happily into the world, 
and the ladies declared, with one voice, it was 
the very image of its father. Only Ottilie, as 
she wished the new mother joy, and kissed the 
child with all her heart, was unable to see the 
likeness. Once already Charlotte had felt 
most painfully the absence of her husband, 
when she had to make preparations for her 
daughter’s marriage. And now the father 
could not be present at the birth of his son, 
He could not have the choosing of the name 
by which the child was hereafter to be called. 

The first among all Charlotte’s friends who 
came to wish her joy was Mittler. He had 
placed expresses ready to bring him news the 
instant the event took place. He was ad- 
mitted to see her, and, scarcely able to con- 
ceal his triumph even before Ottilie, when 
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alone with Charlotte he broke fairly out with j 
it ; and was at once ready with means to re- j 
move all anxieties, and set aside ail immediate 1 
difficulties. The baptism should not be de- 
layed a day longer than necessary. The old 
clergyman, who had one foot already in the 
grave, should leave his blessing, to bind to- 
gether the past and the future. The child 
should be called Otto; what name would he , 
bear so fitly as that of his father and of his j 
father’s friend? ; 

It required the peremptory resolution of 
this man to set aside the innumerable con- 
siderations, arguments, hesitations, difficul- 
ties; what this person knew, and that person 
knew better ; the opinions, up and down, and 
backwards and forwards, which every friend 
volunteered. It always happens on such oc- j 
easions that when one inconvenience is re- 
moved, a fresh inconvenience seems to arise ; 
and in wishing to spare all sides we inevitably 
go wrong on one side or the other. 

The letters to friends and relations were all 
undertaken by Mittler, and they were to be \ 
written and sent off at once. It was highly ! 
necessary, he thought, that the good fortune 
which he considered so important for the 
family, should be known as widely as possible 
through the ill-natured and misinterpreting 
world. For indeed these late entanglements 1 
and perplexities had got abroad among the 
public, which at all times has a conviction ! 
that whatever happens, happens only in order 
that it may have something to talk about. 

The ceremony of the baptism was to be ob- , 
served with all due honor, but it was to be as ; 
brief and as private as possible. The people , 
came together; Ottilie and Mittler were to 
hold the child as sponsors. The old pastor, ! 
supported by the servants of the church, came : 
in with slow steps; the prayers were offered. 
The child lay in Ottilie’ s arms, and as she was 
looking affectionately down at it, it opened 
its eyes and she was not a little startled when 
she seemed to see her own eyes looking at her. 
The likeness would have surprised anyone. 
Mittler, who next had to receive the child, 
started as well; he fancying he saw in the 
little features a most striking likeness to the 
captain. He had never seen a resemblance 
so marked. 

The infirmity of the good old clergyman 
had not permitted him to accompany the | 
ceremony with more than the usual liturgy. 

Mittler, however, who was full of his sub- 
ject, recollected his old performances when 


he had been in the ministry, and indeed it 
was one of his peculiarities that on every sort 
of occasion, he always thought what he would 
like to say, and how he would express himself 
about it. 

_ At this time he was the less able to contain 
himself, as he was now in the midst of a circle 
consisting entirely of well-known friends. He 
began therefore towards the conclusion of the 
service, to put himself quietly into the place 
of the clergyman ; to make cheerful speeches 
aloud, expressive of his duty and his hopes as 
godfather, and to dwell alf the longer on the 
subjeCt, as he thought he saw in Charlotte’s 
gratified manner that she was pleased with his 
doing so. 

It altogether escaped the eagerness of the 
orator, that the good old man would gladly 
have sat down ; still less did he think that he 
was on the way to occasion a more serious 
evil. After he had described with all his 
power of impressiveness the relation in which 
every person present stood toward the child, 
thereby putting Ottihe’s composure sorely to 
the proof, he turned at last to the old man 
with the words, “ And you, my worthy father, 
you may now well say with Simeon, ‘Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen the saviour of this 
house.’ ” 

He was now in full swing towards a brilliant 
peroration, when he perceived the old man, to 
whom he held out the child, first appear a 
little to incline towards it, and immediately 
after to totter and sink backwards. Hardly 
prevented from falling, he was lifted to a seat ; 
but, notwithstanding the instant assistance 
which was rendered, he was found to be dead. 

To see thus side by side birth and death, 
the coffin and the cradle, to see them and to 
realize them, to comprehend, not with the eye 
of imagination, but with the bodily eye, at 
one moment these fearful opposites, was a hard 
trial to the spectators ; the harder, the more 
utterly it had taken them by surprise. Ottilie 
alone stood contemplating the slumberer, 
whose features still retained their gentle sweet 
expression, with a kind of envy. The life of 
her soul was killed; why should the bodily 
life any longer drag on in weariness ? 

But though Ottilie was frequently led by 
melancholy incidents which occurred in the 
day to thoughts of the past, of separation and 
of loss, at night she had strange visions given 
her to comfort her, which assured her of the 
existence of her beloved, and thus strength- 
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ened hers, and gave her life for her own. the utmost minuteness, moved readily before 
When she laid herself down at night to rest, her without any effort of hers, without her 
and was floating among sweet sensations be- willing it or exerting her imagination to pro- 
tween sleep and waking, 'she seemed to be duce it. "Frequently she saw him surrounded 
looking into a clear but softly illuminated with something in motion, which was darker 
space. In this she would see Edward with than the bright ground ; but the figures were 
the greatest distinctness, and not in the dress shadowy, and she could scarcely distinguish 
in which she had been accustomed to see him, them — sometimes they were like men, some- 
but in military uniform ; never in the same times they were like horses, or like trees, or 
position, but always in a natural one, and not like mountains. She usually went to sleep m 
the least with anything fantastic about him, the midst of the apparition, and when, after 
either standing or walking, or lying down or a quiet night, she woke again in the morning, 
riding. The figure, which was painted with she felt refreshed and comforted; she could 
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say to herself, Edward still lives, and she her- 
self was still remaining in the closest relation 
towards him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The spring was come ; it was late, but it 
therefore burst out more rapidly and more ex- 
hilaratingly than usual Ottilie now found in 
the garden the fruits of her carefulness. 
Everything shot up and came out in leaf and 
flower at its proper time. A number of plants 
which she had been training up under glass 
frames and in hotbeds, now burst forward at 
once to meet, at last, the advances of nature ; 
and whatever there was to do, and to take 
care of, it did not remain the mere labor of 
hope which it had been, but brought its re- 
ward in immediate and substantial enjoyment. 

There was many a chasm however among 
the finest shoots produced by Luciana’s wild 
ways, for which she had to console the gar- 
dener, and the symmetry of many a leafy 
coronet was destroyed. She tried to en- 
courage him to hope that it would all be soon 
restored again, but he had too deep a feeling, 
and too pure an idea ot the nature of his 
business, for such grounds of comfort to be 
of much service with him. Little as the gar- 
dener allowed himself to have his attention 
dissipated by other tastes and inclinations, he 
could the less bear to have the peaceful course 
interrupted which the plant follows towards 
its enduring or its transient perfection. A 
plant is like a self-willed man, out of whom 
we can obtain all which we desire, if we will 
only treat him his own way. A calm eye, a 
silent method, in all seasons of the year, and 
at every hour, to do exactly what has then to 
be done, is required of no one perhaps more 
than of a gardener. These qualities the good 
man possessed in an eminent degree, and it 
was on that account that Ottilie liked so well 
to work with him ; but for some time past he 
had not found himself able to exercise his pe- 
culiar talent with any pleasure to himself. 
Whatever concerned the fruit-gardening or 
kitchen-gardening, as well as whatever had in 
time past been required in the ornamental 
gardens, he understood perfectly. One man 
succeeds in one thing, another in another ; he 
succeeded in these. In his management of 
the orangery, of the bulbous flowers, in bud- 
ding shoots and growing cuttings from the 
carnations and auriculas, he might challenge 
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nature herself. But the new ornamental shrubs 
and fashionable flowers remained in a measure 
strange to him. He had a kind of shyness 
of the endless field of botany, which had been 
lately opening itself, and the strange names 
humming about his ears made him cross and 
ill-tempered. The orders for flowers which 
i had been made by his lord and lady in the 
course of the past year, he considered so 
much useless waste and extravagance. All 
the more, as he saw many valuable plants dis- 
appear; and as he had ceased to stand on the 
best possible terms with the nursery gardeners, 
who he fancied had not been serving him hon- 
estly. 

Consequently, after a number of attempts, 
he had formed a sort of a plan, in which 
Ottilie encouraged him the more readily, be- 
cause its first essential condition was the re- 
turn of Edward, whose absence m this, as in 
many other matters, every day had to be felt 
more and more seriously. 

Now that the plants were ever striking new 
roots, and putting out their shoots, Ottilie 
felt herself even more fettered to this spot. 
It was just a year since she had come there 
as a stranger, as a mere insignificant creature. 
How much had she not gained for herself 
since that time ! but, alas! how much had she 
not also since that time lost again! Never 
had she been so rich, and never so poor. The 
feelings of her loss and of her gain alternated 
momentarily one with another, chasing each 
other through her heart ; and she could find 
no other means to help herself, except always 
to set to work again at what lay nearest to 
her, with su£h interest and eagerness as she 
could command. 

That everything which she knew to be dear 
to Edward received especial care from her 
may be supposed. And why should she not 
hope that he himself would now soon come 
back again ; and that when present, he would 
show himself grateful for all the care and 
pains which she had taken for him in his 
absence? 

But there was also a far different employ - 
[ ment which she took upon herself in his ser- 
vice ; she had undertaken the principal charge 
of the child, whose immediate attendant it 
was all the easier for her to be, as they had 
determined not to put it into the hands of a 
nurse, but to bring it up themselves by hand 
with milk and water. In the beautiful season 
it was much out of doors, enjoying the free 
air, and Ottilie liked best to take it out her- 
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self, to carry the unconscious sleeping infant 
among the flowers and blossoms which should 
one day smile so brightly on its childhood, — 
among the young shrubs and plants, which, 
by their youth, seemed designed to grow up 
with the young lord to their after stature. 
When she looked about her, she did not hide 
from herself to what a high position that child 
was bom: far and wide, wherever the eye 
could see, all would one day belong to him. 
How desirable, how necessary it must there- 
fore be, that it should grow up under the eyes 
of its father and its mother, and renew' and 
strengthen the union between them ! 

Ottilie saw all this so clearly, that she repre- 
sented it to herself as conclusively decided, 
and for herself, as concerned with it, she never 
felt at all. Under this fair heaven, by this 
bright sunshine, at once it became clear to 
her, that her love, if it would perfect itself, 
must become altogether unselfish; and there 
were many moments in which she believed it 
was an elevation which she had already at- 
tained. She only desired the well-being of 
her friend. She fancied herself able to resign 
him, and never to see him any more, if she 
could only know that he was happy. The 
one only determination which she formed for 
herself was never to belong to another. 

They had taken care that the autumn should 
be no less brilliant than the spring. Sun- 
flowers were there, and all the other plants 
which are never tired of blossoming in autumn, 
and continue boldly on into the cold; asters 
especially were sown in the greatest abun- 
dance, and scattered about in all directions, to 
form a starry heaven upon the earth. 

FROM OTTILIE’ S DIARY. 

“Any good thought which we have read, 
anything striking which we have heard, we 
commonly enter in our diary ; but if we would 
take the trouble, at the same time, to copy 
out of our friends* letters the remarkable ob- 
servations, the original ideas, the hasty words 
so pregnant in meaning, which we might find 
in them, we should then be rich indeed. We 
lay aside letters never to read them again, and 
at last we destroy them out of discretion, and 
so disappears the most beautiful, the most im- 
mediate breath of life, irrecoverably for our- 
selves and for others. I intend to make 
amends in future for such negleCl.” 

“So, then, once more the old story of the 
year is being repeated over again. We are 
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come now, thank God, again to its most 
charming chapter. The violets and the may- 
flowers are as its superscriptions and its vign- 
ettes. It always makes a pleasant impression 
on us when we open again at these pages m 
the book of life.’ * 

“We find fault with the poor, particularly 
with the little ones among them, when they 
loiter about the streets and beg. Do we not 
observe, that they begin to work again, as 
soon as ever there is anything for them to do? 
Hardly has nature unfolded her smiling treas- 
ures, than the children are at once upon her 
track to open out a calling for themselves. 
None of them beg any more ; they have each 
a nosegay to offer you; they were out and 
gathering it before you had awakened out of 
your sleep, and the supplicating face looks as 
sweetly at you as the present which the hand 
is holding out. No person ever looks miser- 
able who feels that he has a right to make a 
demand upon you .’ 9 

“How is it that the year sometimes seems 
so short, and sometimes is so long? How is 
it that it is so short when it is passing, and so 
long as we look back over it? When I think 
of the past (and it never comes so powerfully 
over me as in the garden), I feel how the 
perishing and the enduring work one upon 
the other, and there is nothing whose endur- 
ance is so brief as not to leave behind it some 
trace of itself, something in its own likeness.” 

“We are able to tolerate the winter. We 
fancy that we can extend ourselves more freely 
when the trees are so spedtral, so transparent. 
They are nothing, but they conceal nothing; 
but when once the germs and buds begin to 
show, then we become impatient for the full 
foliage to come out, for the landscape to put 
on its body, and the tree to stand before us 
as a form/’ 

“ Everything which is perfect in its kind, 
must pass out beyond and transcend its kind. 
It must be an inimitable something of another 
and a higher nature. In many of its tones 
the nightingale is only a bird ; then it rises 
up above its class, and seems as if it would 
teach every feathered creature what singing 
really is.** 

“A life without love, without the presence 
of the beloved, is but poor com* die a tiroir . 





We draw out slide after slide, swiftly tiring of i 
each, and pushing it back to make haste to 1 
the next. Even what we know to be good ; 
and important hangs but wearily together; , 
every step is an end, and every step is a fresh 
beginning.’' 


CHAPTER X. 

Charlotte meanwhile was well and in 
good spirits. She was happy in her beautiful 
boy, whose fair promising little form every 
hour was a delight to both her eyes and 
heart. In him she found a new link to con- 
ned* her with the world and with her prop- 
erty. Her old adtivity began anew to stir in 
her again. 

Look which way she would, she saw how 
much had been done in the year that was 
past, and it was a pleasure to her to contem- 
plate it. Enlivened by the strength of these 
feelings, she climbed up to the summer-house 
with Ottilie and the child, and as she laid the 
latter down on the little table, as on the altar 
of her house, and saw the two seats still 
vacant, she thought of gone-by times, and 
fresh hopes rose out before her for herself and 
for Ottilie. 

Young ladies, perhaps, look timidly round 
them at this or that young man, carrying on j 
a silent examination, whether they would like 1 
to have him for a husband ; but whoever has 
a daughter or a female ward to care for, 
takes a wider circle in her survey. And so it 
fared at this moment with Charlotte, to whom, 
as she thought of how they had once sat side 
by side in that summer-house, a union did not 
seem impossible between the captain and 
Ottilie. It had not remained unknown to 
her, that the plans for the advantageous mar- 
riage, which had been proposed to the captain, 
had come to nothing. 

Charlotte went on up the cliff, and Ottilie 
carried the child. A number of reflections 
crowded upon the former. Even on the firm 
land there are frequent enough shipwrecks, 
and the true wise conduct is to recover our- 
selves, and refit our vessel as fast as possible. 
Is life to be calculated only by its gains and 
losses? Who has not made arrangement on 
arrangement, and has not seen them broken 
in pieces? How often does not a man strike 
into a road and lose it again! How often 
are we not turned aside from one point which 
we had sharply before our eye, but only to 


reach some higher stage! The traveller, to 
his greatest annoyance, breaks a wheel upon 
his journey, and through this unpleasant acci- 
dent makes some charming acquaintance, and 
forms some new connexion, which has an in- 
fluence on all his life. Destiny grants us our 
wishes, but in its own way, in order to give u& 
something beyond our wishes. 

Among these and similar reflections they 
| reached the new building on the hill, where 
they intended to establish themselves for the 
summer. The view all round them was far 
more beautiful than could have been supposed ; 
every little obstruction had been removed; 
all the loveliness of the landscape, whatever 
nature, whatever the season of the year had 
done for it, came out in its beauty before the 
eye ; and already the young plantations, which 
had been made to fill up a few openings, were 
beginning to look green, and to form an 
agreeable connecting link between parts which 
before stood separate. 

The house itself was nearly habitable ; the 
views, particularly from the upper rooms, were 
of the richest variety. The longer you looked 
round you, the more beauties you discovered. 
What magnificent effeCts would not be pro- 
, duced here at the different hours of day — by 
j sunlight and by moonlight? Nothing could 
be more delightful than to come and live 
there, and now that she found all the rough 
work finished, Charlotte longed to be busy 
again. An upholsterer, a tapestry-hanger, a 
painter, who could lay on the colors with pat- 
terns, and a little gilding, were all which were 
required, and these were soon found, and in 
a short time the building was completed. 
Kitchen and cellar stores were quickly laid in; 
being so far from the castle, it was necessary 
to have all essentials provided ; and the two 
ladies with the child went up and settled there. 

, From this residence, as from a new centre 
point, unknown walks opened out to them ; 
and in these high regions the free fresh air 
1 and the beautiful weather were thoroughly de- 
lightful. 

Ottilie’s favorite walk, sometimes alone, 

; sometimes with the child, was down below, to- 
wards the plane trees ; along a pleasant foot- 
path, leading direCtly to the point where one 
of the boats was kept chained in which people 
used to go across the water. She often m- 
1 dulged herself in an expedition on the water, 
only without the child, as Charlotte was a 
little uneasy about it. She never missed, 
ho>vever, paying a daily visit to the castle 
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garden and the gardener, and going to look 
with him at his show of greenhouse plants, 
which were all out now, enjoying the free air. 

At this beautiful season, Charlotte was much 
pleased to receive a visit from an English 
nobleman, who had made acquaintance with 
Edward abroad, having met him more than 
once, and who was now curious to see the 
laying out of his park, which he had heard so 
much admired. He brought with him a letter 
of introduction from the count, and intro- 
duced at the same time a quiet but most 
agreeable man as his travelling companion. 
He went about seeing everything, sometimes 
with Charlotte and Ottilie, sometimes with 
the gardeners and the foresters, often with his 
friend, and now and then alone; and they 
could perceive clearly from his observations 
that he took an interest in such matters, and 
understood them well; indeed, that he had 
himself probably executed many such. 

Although he was now advanced in life, he 
entered warmly into everything which could 
serve for an ornament to life, or contribute 
anything to its importance. 

In his presence, the ladies came first prop- 
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erly to enjoy what was round them. His 
practised eye received every effeCi in its fresh- 
ness, and he found all the more pleasure in 
what was before him, as he had not previously 
| known the place, and was scarcely able to 
j distinguish what man had done there from 
what nature had presented to him ready 
made. 

We may even say that through his remarks 
the park grew and enriched itself ; he was 
able to anticipate in their fulfilment the prom- 
ises of the growing plantations. There was 
not a spot where there was any effeCt which 
could be either heightened or produced, but 
what he observed it. 

In one place he pointed to a fountain which, 
if it was cleaned out, promised to be the 
most beautiful spot for a picnic party. In 
another, to a cave which had only to be 
enlarged and swept clear of rubbish to form 
a desirable seat. A few trees might be cut 
down, and a view would be opened from it 
of some grand masses of rock, towering mag- 
nificently against the sky. He wislied the 
owners joy that so much was still remaining 
for them to do, and he besought them not to 





be in a hurry about it, but to keep for them- j 
selves for years to come the pleasures of shap- 
ing and improving. 

At the hours which the ladies usually spent 1 
alone he was never in the way, for he was 
occupied the greatest part of the day in catch- 
ing such views in the park as would make 
good paintings, in a portable camera obscura, 
and drawing from them, in order to secure 
some desirable fruits from his travels for him- 
self and others. For many years past he had 
been in the habit of doing this in all remark- 
able places which he visited, and had pro- 
vided himself by it with a most charming 
and interesting collection. He showed the 
ladies a large portfolio which he had brought 
with him, and entertained them with the 


pally because my son, for whose sake alone it 
was any pleasure to me to remain and work 
there, — who will, by-and-by, inherit it, and 
with whom I hoped to enjoy it,— took no in- 
terest in the place at all, but has gone out to 
India, where, like many other foolish fellows, 
he fancies he can make a higher use of his 
life. He is more likely to squander it. 
i “Assuredly we spend far too much labor 
and outlay in preparation for life. Instead 
of beginning at once to make ourselves happy 
in a moderate condition, we spread ourselves 
out wider and w ider, only to make ourselves 
more and more uncomfortable. Who ib there 
< now to enjoy my mansion, my park, my gar- 
, dens? Not I, nor any of mine, — strangers, 
! visitors, or curious, restless travellers. 


pictures and with descriptions. And it was “Even with large means, we are ever but 
a real delight to them, here in their solitude, j half and half at home, especially in the coun- 
to travel so pleasantly over the world, and see j try, where we miss many things to which we 
sweep past them, shores and havens, moun- have become accustomed in town. The book 
tains, lakes and rivers, cities, castles, and a | for which we are most anxious is not to be 
hundred other localities which have a name \ had, and just the thing which we most wanted 
in history. ! is forgotten. We take to being domestic, 

Each of the two ladies had an especial in- j only again to go out of ourselves; if we do 
terest in it — Charlotte the more general inter- j not go astray of our own will and caprice, 
est in whatever was historically remarkable ; ■ circumstances, passions, accidents, necessity, 
Ottilie dwelling in preference on the scenes j and one does not know what besides, manage 
of which Edward used most to talk, — where j it for us.” 

he liked best to stay, and which he would j Little did the earl imagine how deeply his 

most often revisit. Every man has some- j friend would be touched by these random ob- 
where, far or near, his peculiar localities j servations. It is a danger to which we are all 
wdiich attradl him ; scenes which, according 1 of us exposed when we venture on general re- 
to his character, either from first impression^, ! marks in a society the circumstances of which 
or from particular associations, or from habit, | we might have supposed were well enough 
have a charm for him beyond all others. ! known to us. Such casual wounds, even from 
She, therefore, asked the earl which, of all j well-meaning, kindly-disposed people, were 
these places, pleased him best, w r here he would ; nothing new to Charlotte. She so clearly, so 
like to settle, and live for himself, if he might thoroughly knew and understood the world, 
choose. There was more than one lovely spot that it gave her no particular pain if it did 
which he pointed out, with what had happened happen that through somebody’s thoughtless* 
to him there to make him love and value it; ness or imprudence she had her attention 
and the peculiar accentuated French in which forced into this or that unpleasant direction, 
he spoke, made it most pleasant to listen to But it was very different w T ith Ottilie, At her 
him, half-conscious age. at which she rather felt 

To the further question, which was his or- than saw, and at which she was disposed, in- 
dinary residence, which he properly con- deed was obliged, to turn her eyes away from 
sidered his home ; he replied, without any what she should not or would not see, Ottilie 

hesitation, in a manner quite unexpedled by was thrown by this melancholy conversation 

the ladies. into the most pitiable state. It rudely tore 

“I have accustomed myself by this time to j away the pleasant veil from before her e}es, 
be at home everywhere, and I find, after all, t and it seemed to her as if everything whic 
that it is much more agreeable to allow others had been done all this time for house and 
to plant and build, and keep house for me. court, for park and garden, for all their wide 
I have no desire to return to my own posses- environs, were utterly in vain, because he o 
sions, partly on political grounds, but princi- whom it all belonged could not enjoy it , be- 
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cause he, like their present visitor, had been 
driven out to wander up and down in the 
world — and, indeed, in the most perilous 
paths of it — by those who were nearest and 
dearest to him. She was accustomed to 
listen in silence, but on this occasion she 
sat on in the most painful condition; which, 
indeed, was made rather worse than better 
by what the stranger went on to say, as 
he continued with his peculiar, humorous 
gravity : 

“1 think I am nowon the right way. I 
look upon myself steadily as a traveller, who 
renounces many things in order to enjoy 
more. I am accustomed to change; it has 
become, indeed, a necessity to me; just as 
in the opera, people are always looking out 
for new and new decorations, because there 
have already been so many. I know very 
well what I am to expedt from the best ho- 
tels, and what from the worst. It may be 
as good or it may be as bad as it will, but 
I nowhere find anything to which I am ac- 
customed, and in the end it comes to much 
the same thing whether we depend for our 
enjoyment entirely on the regular order of 
custom, or entirely on the caprices of acci- 
dent. I have never to vex myself now, be- 
cause this thing is mislaid, or that thing is 
lost; because the room in which I live is 
uninhabitable, and I must have it repaired ; 
because somebody has broken my favorite 
cup, and for a long time nothing tastes well 
out of any other. All this I am happily 
raised above. If the house catches fire about 
my ears, my people quietly pack my things 
up, and we pass away out of the town in 
search of other quarters. And considering 
all these advantages, when I reckon carefully, 
I calculate that, by the end of the year, I 
have not sacrificed more than it would have 
cost me to be at home.” 

In this description Ottilie saw nothing but 
Edward before her; how he too was now 
amidst discomfort and hardship, marching 
along untrodden roads, lying out in the fields 
in danger and want, and in all this insecurity 
and hazard growing accustomed to be home- 
less and friendless, learning to fling away 
everything that he might have nothing to 
lose. Fortunately, the party separated for a 
short time. Ottilie escaped to her room, 
where she could give way to her tears. No 
weight of sorrow had ever pressed so heavily 
upon her as this clear perception (which she 
tried, as people usually do, to make still clearer 
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to herself), that men love to dally with and 
exaggerate the evils which circumstances have 
once begun to inflict upon them. 

The state in which Edward was, came be- 
fore her in a light so piteous, so miserable, 
that she made up her mind, let it cost her 
what it would, that she would do everything 
in her power to unite him again with Char- 
lotte, and she herself would go and hide her 
sorrow and her love in some silent scene, and 
beguile the time with such employment as she 
could find. 

Meanwhile the earl’s companion, a quiet, 
sensible man and a keen observer, had re- 
marked the mistake in the conversation, and 
spoke to his friend about it. The latter knew 
nothing of the circumstances of the family; 
but the other being one of those persons whose 
principal interest in travelling lay in gather- 
ing up the strange occurrences which arose 
out of the natural or artificial relations of 
society, which were produced by the conflict 
of the restraint of law with the violence of 
the will, of the understanding with the reason, 
of passion with prejudice — had some time be- 
fore made himself acquainted with the outline 
of the story, and since he had been in the 
family he had learned exactly all that had 
taken place, and the present position in which 
things were standing. 

The earl, of course, was very sorry, but it 
was not a thing to make him uneasy. A man 
must hold his tongue altogether in society if 
he is never to find himself in such a position ; 
for not only remarks with meaning in them, 
but the most trivial expressions, may happen 
to* clash in an inharmonious key with the in- 
terest of somebody present. 

“We will set things right this evening,” 
said he, “and escape from any general con- 
versation ; you shall let them hear one of the 
many charming anecdotes with which your 
portfolio and your memory have enriched 
themselves while we have been abroad/* 

However, with the best intentions, the 
strangers did not, on this next occasion, 
succeed any better in gratifying their friends 
with unalloyed entertainment. The earl’s 
friend told a number of singular stories — 
some serious, some amusing, some touching, 
some terrible — with which he had roused 
their attention and strained their interest to 
the highest tension, and he thought to con- 
clude with a strange but softer incident, little 
dreaming how nearly it would touch his 
listeners. 






THE TWO STRANGE CHILDREN, 

WO children of 
neighboring fami- 
lies, a boy and a 
girl, of an age 
which would suit 
well for them at 
some future time 
to marry, were 
brought up to- 
gether with this 
agreeable pros- 
pect, and the par- 
ents on both sides, 
who were people 
of some position 
in the world, 
looked forward 
- j** with pleasure to 

^pr t ^ r future union. 

“It was too 
® soon observed, 

however, that the purpose seemed likely to 
fail; the dispositions of both children prom- 
ised everything which was good, but there 
was an unaccountable antipathy between them. 
Perhaps they were too much like each other. 
Both were thoughtful, clear in their wills, and 
firm in their purposes. Each separately was 
beloved and respeCted by his or her com- 
panions, but whenever they were together 
they were always antagonists. Forming sepa- 
rate plans for themselves, they only met mutu- 
ally to cross and thwart one another ; never 
emulating each other in pursuit of one aim, 
but always fighting for a single objeCt. Good- 
natured and amiable everywhere else, they 
were spiteful and even malicious whenever 
they came in contaCt. 

“This singular relation first showed itself 
in their childish games, and it continued with 
their advancing years. The boys used to 
play at soldiers, divide into parties, and give 
each other battle, and the fierce haughty young 
lady set herself at once at the head of one of 
the armies, and fought against the other with 
such animosity and bitterness that the latter 
would have been put to a shameful flight, 
except for the desperate bravery of her own 
particular rival, who at last disarmed his 
antagonist and took her prisoner; and even 
then she defended herself with so much fury 
that to save his eyes from being torn out, and 
at i he same time not to injure his enemy, he 


had been obliged to take off his silk handker- 
chief and tie her hands with it behind her back. 

This she never forgave him : she made so 
many attempts, she laid so many plans to in- 
jure him, that the parents, who had been long 
watching these singular passions, came to an 
understanding together and resolved to sepa- 
rate these two hostile creatures, and sacrifice 
their favorite hopes. 

“ The boy shot rapidly forward in the new 
situation in which he was placed. He mas- 
tered every subject which he was taught. His 
friends and his own inclination chose the army 
for his profession, and everywhere, let him be 
where he would, he was looked up to and be- 
loved. His disposition seemed formed to 
labor for the well-being and the pleasure of 
others ; and he himself, without being clearly 
conscious of it, was in himself happy at hav- 
ing got rid of the only antagonist which nature 
had assigned to him. 

“The girl, on the other hand, became at 
once an altered creature. Her growing age, 
the progress of her education, above all, her 
own inward feelings, drew her away from the 
boisterous games with boys in which she had 
hitherto delighted. Altogether she seemed 
to want something; there was nothing any- 
where about her which could deserve to excite 
her hatred, and she had never found anyone 
whom she could think worthy of her love. 

“A young man, somewhat older than her 
previous neighbor-antagonist, of rank, prop- 
erty and consequence, beloved in society, and 
much sought after by women, bestowed his 
affections upon her. It was the first time that 
friend, lover, or servant had displayed any 
interest in her. The preference which he 
showed for her above others who were older, 
more cultivated, and of more brilliant pre- 
tensions than herself, was naturally gratifying ; 
the constancy of his attention, which was 
never obtrusive, his standing by her faithfully 
through a number of unpleasant incidents, his 
quiet suit, which was declared indeed to her 
parents, but which as she was still very young 
he did not press, only asking to be allowed to 
hope; all this engaged him to her, and custom 
and the assumption in the world that the thing 
was already settled, carried her along with it. 
She had so often been called his bride that at 
last she began to consider herself so, and 
neither she nor anyone else ever thought any 
further trial could be necessary before she ex- 
changed rings with the person who for so long 
a time had passed for her bridegroom. 
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“The peaceful course which the affair had 
all along followed was not at all precipitated 
by the betrothal. Things were allowed to go 
on both sides just as they were; they were 
happy in being together, and they could enjoy 
to the end the fair season of the year as the 
spring of their future more serious life. 

“ The absent youth had meanwhile grown 
up into everything which was most admirable. 
He had obtained a well-deserved rank in his 
profession, and came home on leave to visit 
his family. Towards his fair neighbor he 
found himself again in a natural but singular 
position. For some time past she had been 
nourishing in herself such affectionate family 
feelings as suited her position as a bride ; she 
was in harmony with everything about her; 
she believed that she was happy, and in a cer- 
tain sense she was so. Now first for a long 
time something again stood in her way. It 
was not to be hated — she had become incap- 
able of hatred. Indeed the childish hatred, 
which had in fact been nothing more than an 
obscure recognition of inward worth, expressed 
itself now in a happy astonishment, in pleasure 
at meeting, in ready acknowledgments, in a 
half willing, half unwilling, and yet irresistible 
attraction; and all this was mutual. Their 
long separation gave occasion for longer con- 
versations; even their old childish foolishness 
served, now that they had grown wiser, to 
amuse them as they looked back; and they 
felt as if at least they were bound to make 
good their petulant hatred by friendliness and 
attention to each other — as if their first violent 
injustice to each other ought not to be left 
without open acknowledgment. 

“ On his side it all remained in a sensible, 
desirable moderation. His position, his cir- 
cumstances, his efforts, bis ambition, found 
him so abundant an occupation, that the 
friendliness of this pretty bride he received 
as a very thankworthy present ; but without, 
therefore, even so much as thinking of her in 
connection with himself, or entertaining the 
slightest jealousy of the bridegroom, with 
whom he stood on the best possible terms. 

“ With her, however, it was altogether dif- 
ferent. She seemed to herself as if she had 
awakened out of a dream. Her fightings with 
her young neighbor had been the beginnings 
of an affeCtion; and this violent antagonism 
was no more than an equally violent innate 
passion for him, first showing under the form 
of opposition. She could remember nothing 
else than that she had always loved him. She 


1 laughed over her martial encounter with him 
| with weapons in her hand; she dwelt upon 
the delight of her feelings when he disarmed 
I her. She imagined that it had given her the 
j greatest happiness when he bound her; and 
J whatever she had done afterwards to injure 
him, or to vex him, presented itself to her as 
only an innocent means of attracting his at- 
tention. She cursed their separation. She 
bewailed the sleepy state into which she had 
fallen. She execrated the insidious lazy rou- 
tine which had betrayed her into accepting so 
insignificant a bridegroom. She was trans- 
formed — doubly transformed, forwards or 
backwards, whichever way we like to take it. 

“She kept her feelings entirely to herself; 
but if anyone could have divined them and 
shared them with her, he could not have 
blamed her; for indeed the bridegroom could 
not sustain a comparison with the other as 
soon as they were seen together. If a sort of 
regard to the one could not be refused, the 
other excited the fullest trust and confidence. 
If one made an agreeable acquaintance, the 
other we should desire for a companion ; and 
in extraordinary cases, where higher demands 
might have to be made on them, the bride- 
groom was a person to be utterly despaired of, 
while the other would give the feeling of per- 
fect security. 

“There is a peculiar innate taCt in women 
which discovers to them differences of this 
kind ; and they have cause as well as occasion 
to cultivate it. 

“The more the fair bride was nourishing all 
these feelings in secret, the less opportunity 
there was for anyone to speak a word which 
could tell in favor of her bridegroom, to re- 
mind her of what her duty and their relative 
position advised and commanded — indeed, 
what an unalterable necessity seemed now 
irrevocably to require; the poor heart gave 
itself up entirely to its passion. 

“On one side she was bound inextricably 
to the bridegroom by the world, by her family, 
and by her own promise; on the other, the 
ambitious young man made no secret of what 
he was thinking and planning for himself, 
conducting himself towards her no more than 
a kind but not at all a tender brother, and 
speaking of his departure as immediately im- 
pending; and now it seemed as if her early 
childish spirit woke up again in her with all 
its spleen and violence, and was preparing 
itself in its distemper, on this higher stage of 
life, to work more effectively and destructively. 
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She determined that she would die to punish 
the once hated, and now so passionately loved, 
youth for his want of interest in her; and as 
she could not possess himself, at least she 
would vved herself forever to his imagination 
and to his repentance* Her dead image 
should cling to him, and he should never be 
free from it* He should never cease to re- 
proach himself for not having understood, not 
examined, not valued her feelings toward him. 

“This singular insanity accompanied her 
wherever she went. She kept it concealed 
under all sorts of forms; and although people 
thought her very odd, no one was observant 
enough or clever enough to discover the real 
m ward reason. 

“In the meantime, friends, relations, ac- 
quaintances had exhausted themselves m con- 
trivances for pleasure parties. Scarcely a day 
passed, but something new and unexpe<5Ied 
was set on foot. There was hardly a pretty 
spot in the country round which had not been 
decked out and prepared for the reception 
of some merry party. And now our young 
visitor before departing wished to do his part 
as well, and invited the young couple, with a 
small family circle, to an expedition on the 
water. They went on board a large beautiful 
vessel dressed out in all its colors, — one of the 
yachts which had a small saloon and a cabin 
or two besides, and are intended to carry with 
them upon the water the comfort and con- 
veniences of land. 

“They set out upon the broad river with 


music playing. The party had collected in 
the cabin, below deck, during the heat of the 
day, and were amusing themselves with games. 
Their young host, who could never remain 
without doing something, had taken charge of 
the helm, to relieve the old master of the ves- 
sel, and the latter had lam down and was fast 
asleep. It was a moment when the steerer 
required all his circumspedlness, as the vessel 
. was nearing a spot where two islands narrowed 
the channel of the river, while shallow banks 
of shingle stretching off, first on one side and 
then on the other, made the navigation diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Prudent and sharp- 
sighted as he was. he thought for a moment 
that it would be better to wake the master ; 
but he felt confident in himself, and he thought 
he would venture and make straight for the 
narrows. At this moment his fair enemy 
appeared upon deck with a wreath of flowers 
in her hair * Take this to remember me by,’ 

' she cried out She took it off and threw it to 
the steerer. * Don’t disturb me,’ he answered 
quickly, as he caught the wreath ; * I require 
all my powers and all my attention now.’ 
4 You will never be disturbed by me any 
more,’ she cried; ‘you will never see me 
, again.’ As she spoke, she rushed to the for- 
ward part of the vessel, and from thence she 
( sprang into the water. Voice upon voice 
, called out, ‘ Save her, save her, she is sinking l 1 
; He was m the most terrible difficulty. In the 
| confusion the old shipmaster woke, and tried 
1 to catch the rudder, which the young man 








bid him take. But there was no time to 
change hands. The vessel stranded; and at 
the same moment, flinging off the heaviest of 
his upper garments, he sprang into the water 
and swam towards his beautiful enemy. The 
water is a friendly element to a man who is at 
home in it, and who knows how to deal with 
it ; it buoyed him up, and acknowledged the 
strong swimmer as its master. He soon over- 
took the beautiful girl, who had been swept 
away before him; he caught hold of her, 
raised her and supported her, and both of 
them were carried violently down by the cur- 
rent, till the shoals and islands were left far 
behind, and the river was again open and 
running smoothly. He now began to collect 
himself; they had passed the first immediate 
danger, in which he had been obliged to a<5t 
mechanically without time to think ; he raised 
his head as high as he could to look about 
him ; and then swam with all his might to a 
low bushy point, which ran out conveniently 
into the stream. There he brought his fair 
burden to dry land, but he could find no signs 
of life in her; he was in despair, when he 
caught sight of a trodden path leading among 
the bushes. Again he caught her up in his 
arms, hurried forward, and presently reached 
a solitary cottage. There he found kind, 
good people — a young married couple; the 
misfortunes and the dangers explained them- 
selves instantly; every remedy he could think 
of was instantly applied ; a bright fire blazed 
up: woollen blankets were spread on a bed, 
counterpane, cloaks, skins, whatever there was 
at hand which would serve for warmth, were 
heaped over her as fast as possible. The de- 
sire to save life overpowered, for the present, 
every other consideration. Nothing was left 
undone to bring back to life the beautiful 
half-torpid, naked body. It succeeded; she 
opened her eyes! her friend was before her; 
she threw her heavenly arms about his neck. 
In this position she remained for a time ; and 
then a stream of tears burst out and completed 
her recovery. 'Will you forsake me,’ she 
cried, 'now when I find you again thus?' 
'Never/ he answered, 'never/ hardly know- 
ing what he said or did. 'Only consider 
yourself/ she added; 'take care of yourself, 
for your sake and for mine/ 

"She now began to collect herself, and for 
the first time recollected the state in which 
she was; she could not be ashamed before her 
darling, before her preserver; but she gladly 
allowed him to go, that he might take care 


of himself; for the clothes which he still wore 
were wet and dripping. 

"Their young hosts considered what could 
be done. The husband offered the young man, 
and the wife offered the fair lady, the dresses 
in which they had been married, which were 
hanging up in full perfe&ion, and sufficient 
for a complete suit, inside and out, for two 
people. In a short time our pair of adven- 
turers were not only equipped, but in full 
costume. They looked most charming, gazed 
at one another, when they met, with admira- 
tion, and then with infinite affeCtion, half 
laughing at the same time at the quaintness 
of their appearance, they fell into each other's 
arms. 

" The power of youth and the quickening 
spirit of love in a few moments completely 
restored them ; and there was nothing wanted 
but music to have set them both off dancing. 

"To have found themselves brought from 
the water on dry land, from death into life, 
from the circle of their families into a wilder- 
ness, from despair into rapture, from indiffer- 
ence to affeCtion and to love, all in a moment: 
the head was not strong enough to bear it ; it 
must either burst, or go distradled: or if so 
distressing an alternative were to be escaped, 
the heart must put out all its efforts. 

"Lost wholly in each other, it was long 
before they recollected the alarm and anxiety 
of those who had been left behind ; and they 
themselves, indeed, could not well think, with- 
out alarm and anxiety, how they were again 
to encounter them. 'Shall we run away? 
shall we hide ourselves?’ said the young man. 
'We will remain together/ she said, as she 
clung about his neck. 

" The peasant having heard them say that a 
party was aground on the shoal, had hurried 
down, without stopping to ask another ques- 
tion, to the shore. When he arrived there, 
he saw the vessel coming safely down the 
stream. After much labor it had been got 
off; and they were now going on in uncer- 
tainty, hoping to find their lost ones again 
somewhere. The peasant shouted and made 
signs to them, and at last caught the attention 
of those on board; then he ran to a spot 
where there was a convenient place for land- 
ing, and went on signalling and shouting till 
the vessel’s head was turned towards the shore ; 
and what a scene there was for them when they 
landed. The parents of the two betrothed 
first pressed on the banks; the poor loving 
bridegroom had almost lost his senses. They 
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had scarcely learned that their dear children 
had been saved, when in their strange disguise 
the latter came forward out of the bushes to 
meet them. No one recognized them till they 
were come quite close. ‘Who do I see?’ 
cried the mothers. ‘What do I see?* cried 
the fathers. The preserved ones flung them- 
selves on the ground before them. ‘Your 
children/ they called out ; * a pair. ’ ‘ Forgive 
us!" cried the maiden. ‘Give us your bless- 
ing !’ cried the young man. ‘Give us your 
blessing!’ they cried both, as all the world 
stood still in wonder. ‘Your blessing!’ was 
repeated the third time ; and who would have 
been able to refuse it ?’ ’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

The narrator made a pause, or rather he 
had already finished his story, before he ob- 
served the emotion into which Charlotte had 
been thrown by it. She got up, uttered some 
sort of an apology, and left the room. To 
her it was a well-known history. The prin- 
cipal incident in it had really taken place with 
the captain and a neighbor of her own ; not 
exactly, indeed, as the Englishman had re- 
lated it. But the main features of it were the 
same. It had only been more finished off and 
elaborated in its details, as stories of that 
kind always are, when they have passed first 
through the lips of the multitude, and then 
through the fancy of a clever and imaginative 
narrator; the result of the process being 
usually to leave everything and nothing as 
it was. 

Ottilie followed Charlotte, as the two friends 
begged her to do; and then it was the earl’s 
turn to remark, that perhaps they had made a 
second mistake, and that the subject of the 
story had been well known to or was in some 
way connected with the family. “We must 
take care,” he added, “that we do no more 
mischief here; we seem to bring little good 
to our entertainers for all the kindness and 
hospitality which they have shown us ; we will 
make some excuse for ourselves, and then take j 
our leave.” 

“ I must confess,” answered his companion, 

“ that there is something else which still holds 
me here, which I should be very sorry to 
leave the house without seeing cleared up or j 
in some way explained. You were too busy ( 
yourself yesterday when we were in the park j 


Affinities. 


| with the camera, in looking for spots where 
j you could make your sketches, to have ob- 
| served anything else which was passing. You 
j left the broad walk, you remember, and went 
I to a sequestered place on the side of the lake. 

! There was a fine view of the opposite shore 
; which you wished to take. Well, Ottilie, who 
' was with us, got up to follow ; and then pro- 
posed that she and I should find our wav to 
you in the boat. I got in with her, andVas 
delighted with the skill of my fair conduct- 
ress. I assured her that never since I had 
been m Switzerland, where the young ladies 
so often fill the place of the boatmen, had I 
! been so pleasantly ferried over the water. At 
j the same time I could not help asking her 
! why she had shown such an objection to going 
1 the way which you had gone, along the little 
j by-path, I had observed her shrink from it 
I with a sort of painful uneasiness. She was 
! not at all offended. ‘ If you will promise not 
to laugh at me/ she answered, ‘I will tell you 
' as much as I know about it ; but to myself it 
is a mystery w r hich I cannot explain. There 
is a particular spot in that path which I never 
pass without a strange shiver passing over me, 

J which I do not remember ever feeling any- 
! where else, and which I cannot the least 
understand. But I shrink from exposing 
myself to the sensation, because it is followed 
immediately after by a pain on the left side 
of my head, from which at other times I suffer 
severely.’ We landed. Ottilie was engaged 
with you, and 1 took the opportunity of ex- 
amining the spot, which she pointed out to 
me as we went by on the water. I was not a 
little surprised to find there distindl traces of 
coal, in sufficient quantities to convince me 
that at a short distance below the surface there 
must be a considerable bed of it. 

“Pardon me, my lord; I see you smile; 
and I know very well that you have no faith 
in these things about which I am so eager, and 
that it is only your sense and your kindness 
which enable you to tolerate me. However, 
it is impossible for me to leave this place 
without trying on that beautiful creature an 
experiment with the pendulum.” 

The earl, whenever these matters came to 
be spoken of, never failed to repeat the same 
objections to them over and over again ; and 
his* friend endured them all quietly and pa- 
tiently, remaining firm, nevertheless, to his 
own opinion, and holding to his own wishes. 
He, too, again repeated, that there was no 
reason, because the experiment did not succeed 
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with everyone, that they should give them up, | 
as if there was nothing in them but fancy. 
They should be examined mto all the more 
earnestly and scrupulously ; and there was no 
doubt that the result would be the discovery 
of a number of affinities of inorganic crea- 
tures for one another, and of organic creatures 
for them, and again for each other, which at 
present were unknown to us. 

He had already spread out his apparatus of 
gold rings, inarkasites, and other metallic sub- 
stances, a pretty little box of which he always , 
carried about with himself ; and he suspended 
a piece of metal by a string over another 
piece, which he placed upon the table. “Now, 
my lord, ” he said, “you may take what pleas- ; 
ure you please (I can see in your face -what 
you are feeling), at perceiving that nothing 
will set itself in motion with me, or for me. 
But my operation is no more than a pretence ; i 
when the ladies come back, they will be curi- 1 
ous to know what strange work we are about. ’ ’ ; 

The ladies returned. Charlotte understood 
at once what was going on. “I have heard 
much of these things/ ’ she said; “but I never 
saw the effedl myself. You have everything 
ready there. Let me try whether I can suc- 
ceed in producing anything.” 

She took the thread in her hand, and as she 


was perfectly serious, she held it steady, and 
without any agitation. Not the slightest mo- 
tion, however, could be dete&ed. Ottilie 
was then called upon to try. She held the 
pendulum still more quietly and unconsciously 
over the plate on the table. But in a moment 
the swinging piece of metal began to stir with 
a distinct rotatory adlion, and turned as they 
moved the position of the plate, first to one 
side and then to the other; now in circles, 
now in ellipses ; or else describing a series of 
straight lines; doing all the earl’s friend could 
expedl, and far exceeding, indeed, all his ex- 
pectations. 

The earl himself was a little staggered ; but 
the other could never be satisfied, from de- 
light and curiosity, and begged for the ex- 
periment again and again with all sorts of 
variations. Ottilie was good-natured enough 
to gratify him ; till at last she was obliged to 
desire to be allowed to go, as her headache 
had come on again. In further admiration 
and even rapture, he assured her with enthu- 
siasm that he would cure her forever of her 
disorder, if she would only trust heiself to his 
remedies. For a moment they did not know 
what he meant ; but Charlotte, who compre- 
hended immediately after, declined his well- 
meant offer, not liking to have introduced 
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and practised about her a thing of which she | 
had always had the strongest apprehensions. ( 

The strangers were gone, and, notwithstand- ; 
ing their having been the inadvertent cause j 
of strange and painful emotions, left the wish 
behind them, that this meeting might not be 
the last. Charlotte now made use of the 
beautiful weather to return visits in the neigh- 
borhood, which, indeed, gave her work enough 
to do, seeing that the whole country round, 
some from a real interest, some merely from 
custom, had been most attentive in calling to 
inquire after her. At home her delight was 
the sight of the child, and really it well de- 
served all love and interest. People saw in it 
a wonderful, indeed a miraculous child; the 
brightest, sunniest little face; a fine, well- 
proportioned body, strong and healthy; and 
what surprised them more, the double resem- 
blance, which became more and more con- 
spicuous. In figure and in the features of the 
face, it was like the captain ; the eyes every 
day it was less easy to distinguish from the 
eyes of Ottilie. 

Ottilie herself, partly from this remarkable 
affinity, perhaps still more under the influence 
of that sweet woman’s feeling which makes 
them regard with the most tender affection 
the offspring, even by another, of the man 
they love, was as good as a mother to the 
little creature as it grew, or rather, she was a 
second mother of another kind. If Charlotte 
was absent, Ottilie remained alone with the 
child and the nurse. Nanny had for some 
time past been jealous of the boy for mon- 
opolizing the entire affedlions of her mistress ; 
she had left her in a fit of crossness, and gone 
back to her mother. Ottilie would carry the 
child about in the open air, and by degrees 
took longer and longer walks with it. She 
took her bottle of milk to give the child its 
food when it wanted any. Generally, too, 
she took a book with her; and so with the 
child in her arms, reading and wandering, 
she made a very pretty Penserosa. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The objedt of the campaign was attained, 
and Edward, with crosses and decorations, 
was honorably dismissed. He betook himself 
at once to the same little estate, where he 
found exadt accounts of his family waiting for 
him, on whom all this time, without their 


having observed it or known of it, a sharp 
watch had been kept under his orders. His 
quiet residence looked most sweet and pleasant 
when he reached it. In accordance with his 
orders, various improvements had been made 
m his absence, and what was wanting to the 
establishment m extent, was compensated by 
its internal comforts and conveniences. Ed- 
ward, accustomed by his more adtive habits 
j of life, to take decided steps, determined to 
• execute a projedl which he long had sufficient 
J time to think over. First of all, he invited 
| the major to come to him. This pleasure in 
! meeting again was very great to both of them. 

The friendships of boyhood, like relationship 
> of blood, possess this important advantage, 

; that mistakes and misunderstandings never 
I produce irreparable injury; and the old re- 
j gard after a time will always re-establish itself. 

Edward began with inquiring about the 
( situation of his friend, and learned that for- 
I tune had favored him exactly as he most could 
i have wished. He then half-seriously asked 
j whether there was not something going for- 
ward about a marriage ; to which he received 
a most decided and positive denial. 

u I cannot and will not have any reserve 
wuth you/ 1 he proceeded. “I will tell you 
at once what my own feelings are, and what 
I intend to do. You know' my passion for 
Ottilie: you must long have comprehended 
that it was this which drove me into the cam- 
paign. I do not deny that I desired to be 
rid of a life which, without her, would be of 
no further value to me. At the same time, 
however, I acknowdedge that I could never 
bring myself utterly to despair. The prospect 
of happiness with her w r as so beautiful, so in- 
finitely charming, that n was not possible for 
me entirely to renounce it. Feelings, too, 
which I cannot explain, and a number of 
happy omens, have combined to strengthen 
me m the belief, in the assurance, that Ottilie 
will one day be mine. The glas^ with our 
initials cut upon it, which was thrown into the 
air when the foundation-stone w T as laid, did 
not go to pieces; it was caught, and I have it 
again in my possession. After many miserable 
hours of uncertainty, spent in this place, I 
said to myself, ‘ I will put myself m the place 
of this glass, and it shall be an omen whether 
our union be possible or not. I will go ; I will 
seek for death; not like a madman, but like 
a man who still hopes that he may live. Ot- 
tilie shall be the prize for which I tight. Ot- 
tilie shall be behind the ranks of the enemy; 
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in every intrenchment, in every beleaguered 
fortress, I shall hope to find her, and to win 
her. I will do wonders, with the wish to sur- 
vive them; with the hope to gain Ottilie, not 
to lose her. ’ These feelings have led me on ; 
they have stood by me through all dangers ; 
and now I find myself like one who has ar- 
rived at his goal, who has overcome every 
difficulty and who has nothing more left in 
his way. Ottilie is mine, and whatever lies 
between the thought and the execution of it, 

I can only regard as unimportant/' 

“ With a few strokes you blot out,” replied 
the major, “ all the objections that we can or 
ought to urge upon you, and yet they must be 
repeated. I must leave it to yourself to recall j 
the full value of your relation with your wife; 
but you owe it to her, and you owe it to your- 
self, not to close your eyes to it. How can I 
so much as recollect that you have had a son 
given to you, without acknowledging at once 
that you two belong to one another forever ; ; 
that you are bound, for this little creature's I 
sake, to live united, that united you may edu- 
cate it, and provide for its future welfare?” 

“It is no more than the blindness of par- j 
ents,” answered Edward, “when they imagine j 
their existence to be of so much importance to ; 
their children. Whatever lives, finds nourish- j 
ment and finds assistance ; and if the son who i 
has early lost his father does not spend so easy, 
so favored a youth, he profits, perhaps, for 
that very reason, in being trained sooner for 
the world, and comes to a timely knowledge 
that he must accommodate himself to others, 
a thing which sooner or later we are all forced 
to learn. Here, however, even these consid- 
erations are irrelevant; we are sufficiently well 
off to be able to provide for more children 
than one, and it is neither right nor kind to 
accumulate so large a property on a single 
head.” 

The major attempted to say something of 
Charlotte's worth, and Edward’s long-stand- 
ing attachment to her; but the latter hastily 
interrupted him. “We committed ourselves 
to a foolish thing, that I see all too clearly. 
Whoever, in middle age, attempts to realize 
the wishes and hopes of his early youth, in- 
variably deceives himself. Each ten years 
of a man’s life has its own fortunes, its own 
hopes, its own desires. Woe to him who, 
either by circumstances or by his own infatua- 
tion, is induced to grasp at anything before 
him or behind him. We have done a foolish 
thing. Are we to abide by it all our lives ? 


Are we, from some respeCt of prudence, to 
refuse to ourselves what the customs of the 
age do not forbid? In how many matters do 
men recall their intentions and their aCtions ; 
and shall it not be allowed to them here, 
here, where the question is not of this thing 
or of that, but of everything; not of our 
single condition of life, but of the whole 
complex life itself?” 

Again the major powerfully and impressively 
urged on Edward to consider what he owed to 
his wife, what was due to his family, to the 
world, and to his own position ; but he could 
not succeed in producing the slightest im- 
pression. 

“All these questions, my friend,” he re- 
turned, “ I have considered already again and 
again. They have passed before me in the 
storm of battle, when the earth was shaking 
with the thunder of the cannon, with the bails 
singing and whistling round me, with my com- 
rades falling right and left, my horse shot 
under me, my hat pierced with bullets. They 
have floated before me by the still watch-fire 
under the starry vault of the sky. I have 
thought them all through, felt them all 
through. I have weighed them, and I have 
satisfied myself about them again and again, 
and now forever. At such moments wh\ 
should I not acknowledge it to you? you too 
were in my thoughts, you too belonged to irn 
circle; as, indeed, you and I have long be- 
longed to one another. If I have ever been 
in your debt I am now in a position to repay 
it with interest ; if you have been in mine you 
have now the means to make it good to me. 
I know that you love Charlotte, and she de- 
serves it. I know that you are not indifferent 
to her, and why should she not feel your worth? 
Take her at my hand and give Ottilie to me, 
and we shall be the happiest beings upon the 
earth.” 

“If you choose to assign me so high a 
character, ” replied the major, “it is the more 
reason for me to be firm and prudent. What- 
ever there may be in this proposal to make it 
attractive to me, instead of simplifying the 
problem, it only increases the difficulty of it. 
The question is now of me as well as of you. 
The fortunes, the good name, the honor of 
two men, hitherto unsullied with a breath, 
will be exposed to hazard by so strange a pro- 
ceeding, to call it by no harsher name, and 
we shall appear before the world in a highly 
questionable light.” 

“ Our very characters being what they are,” 




replied Edward, u give us a right to take this 
single liberty* A man who has borne himself 
honorably through a whole life, makes an ac- 
tion honorable which might appear ambiguous 
in others. As concerns myself, after these 
last trials which I have taken upon myself, 
after the difficult and dangerous aXions which ! 
I have accomplished for others, I feel entitled 
now to do something for myself. For you and 
Charlotte, that part of the business may, if 
you like it, be given up ; but neither you nor 
any one shall keep me from doing what I have 
determined. If I may look for help and fur- 
therance, I shall be ready to do everything 
which can be wished ; but if I am to be left 
to myself, or if obstacles are to be thrown in 
my way, some extremity or other is sure to 
follow. 

The major thought it his duty to combat 
Edward’s purposes as long as it was possible ; 
and now he changed the mode of his attack 
and tried a diversion. He seemed to give 
way, and only spoke of the form of what they 
would have to do to bring about this separa- 
tion, and these new unions; and so mentioned 
a number of ugly, undesirable matters, which 
threw Edward into the worst of tempers. 

“I see plainly,” he cried at last, “that 
what we desire can only be carried by storm, 
whether it be from our enemies or from our 
friends. I keep clearly before my own eyes 
what I demand, what, one way or another, I 
must have ; and I will seize it promptly and 
surely. Connexions like ours, I know very 
well, cannot be broken up and reconstruXed 
again without much being thrown down which 
is standing, and much having to give way 
which would be glad enough to continue. 
We shall come to no conclusion bv thinking 
about it. All rights are alike to the under- 
standing, and it is always easy to throw extra 
weight into the ascending scale. Do you 
make up your mind, my friend, to aX, and 
aX promptly, for me and for yourself. Dis- 
entangle and untie the knots, and ue them up 
again. Do not be deterred from it by nice 
respeXs. We have already given the world 
something to say about us. It will talk about 
us once more ; and when we have ceased to 
be a nine days’ wonder, it will forget us as it 
forgets everything else, and allow us to follow 
our own way without further concern with 
us.” The major had nothing further to say, 
and was at last obliged to sit silent ; while 
Edward treated the affair as now conclusively 
settled, talked through in detail all that had 


to be done, and piXured the future in every 
most cheerful color, and then he went on 
again seriously and thoughtfully: “If we 
think to^ leave ourselves to the hope, to the 
expeXation, that all will go right again of 
itself, that accident will lead Ub straight, and 
take care of us, it will be a most culpable self- 
deception. In such a w r ay it would be impos- 
sible for us to save ourselves, or re-establish 
our peace again. I who have been the inno- 
cent cause of it all, how* am I ever to console 
myself? By my ow*n importunity I prevailed 
on Charlotte to write to you to stay with us , 
and Ottilie followed in consequence. We 
have had no more control over what ensued 
out of this, but w'e have the power to make it 
innocuous; to guide the new circumstances 
to our ow*n happiness. Can you turn away 
your eyes from the fair and beautiful prospeXs 
winch I open to us? Can you insist to me, 
can you insist to us all, on a wretched renun- 
ciation of them? Do you think it possible? 
Is it possible? Will there be no vexations, no 
bitterness, no inconvenience to overcome, if 
w r e resolve to fall back into our old state ? and 
will any good, any happiness whatever, arise 
out of it? Will your own rank, will the high 
position winch you have earned, be any pleas- 
ure to you, if you are to be prevented from 
visiting me, or from living with me? And 
after what has passed, it would not be any- 
thing but painful. Charlotte and I, with all 
our property, wmuld only find ourselves in a 
melancholy state. And if, like other men of 
the world, you can persuade yourself that years 
and separation will eradicate our feelings, will 
obliterate impressions so deeply engraved; 
why, then the question is of these very years, 
winch it w’ould be better to spend in happiness 
and comfort than in pain and misery. But 
1 the last and most important point of all winch 
I have to urge is this: supposing that we, our 
outward and inward condition being wiiat it 
; is, could nevertheless make up our minds to 
■ wait at all hazards, and bear what is laid upon 
| us, what is to become of Ottilie? She mubt 
leave our family; she must go into society 
w T here we shall not be to care for her, and she 
will be driven w*retchedly to and fro m a hard, 
cold world. Describe to me any situation in 
wilich Ottilie, without me, without us, could 
be happy, and you will then have employed 
i an argument which will be stronger than every 
| other; and if I will not promise to yield to 
| it, if I will not undertake at once to give up 
j all my own hopes, I will at least reconsider 
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the question, and see how what you have said 
will affe& it.” 

This problem was not so easy to solve ; at 
least, no satisfactory answer to it suggested 
itself to his friend, and nothing was left to 
him except to insist again and again, how 
grave and serious, and in many senses how 
dangerous, the whole undertaking was; and 
at least that they ought maturely to consider 
how they had better enter upon it. Edward 
agreed to this, and consented to wait before 
he took any steps; but only under the condi- 
tion that his friend should not leave him until 
they had come to a perfect understanding 
about it, and until the first measures had been 
taken. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Men who are complete strangers, and wholly 
indifferent to one another, if they live a long 
time together, are sure both of them to expose 
something of their inner nature, and thus a 
kind of intimacy will arise between them. 
All the more was it to be expeCled that there 
would soon be no secrets between our two 
friends, now that they were again under the 
same roof together, and in daily and hourly 
intercourse. They went over again the earlier 
stages of their history, and the major con- 
fessed to Edward that Charlotte had intended 
Ottilie for him at the time at which he re- 
turned from abroad, and hoped that some 
time or other he might marry her. Edward 
was in ecstasies at this discovery; he spoke 
without reserve of the mutual aifeCtion of 
Charlotte and the major, which, because it 
happened to fall in so conveniently with his 
own wishes, he painted in very lively colors. 

Deny it altogether, the major could not ; at 
the same time, he could not altogether ac- 
knowledge it. But Edward only insisted on 
it the more. He had pictured the whole 
thing to himself not as possible, but as already 
concluded ; all parties had only to resolve on 
what they all wished ; there would be no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a separation; the mar- 
riages should follow as soon after as possible, 
and Edward could travel with Ottilie. 

Of all the pleasant things which imagina- 
tion pictures to us, perhaps there is none more 
charming than when lovers and young married 
people look forward to enjoying their new re- 
lation to each other in a fresh, new world, and 
test the endurance of the bond between them 


in so many changing circumstances. The 
major and Charlotte were in the meantime to 
have unrestricted powers to settle all ques- 
tions of money, property, and other such im- 
portant worldly matters; and to do whatever 
was right and proper for the satisfaction of all 
parties. What Edward dwelt the most upon, 
however, what he seemed to promise himself 
the most advantage from was this: — as the 
child would have to remain with the mother, 
the major would charge himself with the edu- 
cation of it; he would train the boy according 
to his own views, and develop what capacities 
there might be in him. It was not for nothing 
that he had received in his baptism the name 
of Otto, which belonged to them both. 

Edward had so completely arranged every- 
thing for himself, that he could not wait an- 
other day to carry it into execution. On 
their way to the castle, they arrived at a small 
town, where Edward had a house, and where 
he was to stay to await the return of the 
major. He could not, however, prevail upon 
himself to alight there at once, and accom- 
panied his friend through the place. They 
were both on horseback, and falling into some 
interesting conversation, rode on further to- 
gether. 

On a sudden they saw, in the distance, the 
new house on the height, with its red tiles 
shining in the sun. An irresistible longing 
came over Edward; he would have it all 
settled that very evening; he would remain 
concealed in a village close by. The major 
was to urge the business on Charlotte with all 
his power; he would take her prudence by 
surprise; and oblige her by the un expected - 
ness of his proposal to make a free acknowl- 
edgment of her feelings. Edward had trans- 
ferred his own wishes to her ; he felt certain 
that he was only meeting her half-way, and 
that her inclinations were as decided as his 
own ; and he looked for an immediate consent 
from her, because he himself could think of 
nothing else. 

Joyfully he saw the prosperous issue before 
his eyes ; and that it might be communicated 
to him as swiftly as possible, a few cannon 
shots were to be fired off, and, if it was dark, 
a rocket or two sent up. 

The major rode to the castle. He did not 
find Charlotte there ; he learned that for the 
present she was staying at the new house; at 
that particular time, however, she was paying 
a visit in the neighborhood, and she probably 
would not have returned till late that evening. 
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He walked back to the hotel, to which he had “ Is it possible ?” Edward answered; and 
previously sent his horse. at the moment the child opened its eyes — two 

Edward, in the meantime, unable to sit still : large, black, piercing eyes, deep and full of 
from restlessness and impatience, stole away , love; already the little face was full of intelli- 
out of his concealment along solitary paths ! gence. He seemed as if he knew both the 
only known to foresters and fishermen, into j figures which he saw standing before him. 
his park ; and he found himself towards even- i Edward threw himself down beside the child, 
ing in the copse close to the lake, the broad j and then knelt a second time before Ottihe. 
mirror of which he now for the first time saw i “ It is you,” he cried; “the eyes are yours! 
spread out in its perfedtness before him. j ah, but let me look into yours; let me throw 

Ottilie had gone out that afternoon for a ! a veil over that ill-starred hour which gave its 
walk along the shore. She had the child with being to this little creature. Shall I shock 
her, and read as she usually did while she went your pure spirit with the fearful thought, that 
along. She had gone as far as the oak tree by man and wife who are estranged from each 
the ferry. The boy had fallen asleep; she other, can yet press each other to their heart, 
sat down ; laid it on the ground at her side, and profane the bonds by which the law unites 
and continued reading. The book was one j them by other eager wishes? Oh, yes! As I 
of those which attradl persons of delicate . have said so much; as my connection with 
feeling, and afterwards will not let them go j Charlotte must now be severed; as you will 
again. She forgot the time and the hours; j be mine, why should I not speak out the 
she never thought what a long way round it j words to you? This child is the offspring of 
was by land to the new house ; but she sat a double adultery. It should have been a tie 
lost in her book and in herself, so beautiful to between my wife and myself, but it severs her 
look at, that the trees and the bushes round from me, and me from her. Let it witness, 
her ought to have been alive, and to have had then, against me. Let these fair eyes say to 
eyes given them to gaze upon her and admiie yours, that in the arms of another I belonged 
her. The sun was sinking; a ruddy streak to you. You must feel, Ottihe, oh! you must 
of light fell upon her from behind, tingeing feel, that my fault, my crime, I can only ex- 
with gold her cheek and shoulder. Edward, piate in your arms. 

who had made his way to the lake without “Hark!” he called out, as he sprang up 
being seen, finding his park desolate, and no i and listened. He thought that he had heard 
trace of human creature to be seen anywhere, j a shot, and that it was the sign which the 
went on and on. At last he broke through j major was to give. It was the gun of a for- 
the copse behind the oak tree, and saw her. ; ester on the adjoining hill. Nothing followed. 
At the same moment she saw him. He flew I Edward grew impatient, 
to her, and threw bimself at her feet. After i Ottilie now first observed that the sun was 
a long, silent pause, in which they both en- down behind the mountains; its last rays were 
deavored to collect themselves, he explained shining on the windows of the house above, 
in a few words why and how he had come , “ Leave me, Edward,” she cried ; “go. Long 
there. He had sent the major to Charlotte; as we have been parted, much as we have borne, 
and perhaps at that moment their common ■ yet remember what we both owe to Char- 
destiny was being decided. Never had he ' lotte. She must decide our fate; do not let 
doubted her affeChon, and she assuredly had us anticipate her judgment. I am }ourb if she 
never doubted his. He begged for her con- will permit it to be so. If she will not, I 
sent; she hesitated; he implored her. He must renounce you. As you think it is now 
offered to resume his old privilege, and throw so near an issue, let us wait. Go back to the 
his arms around her, and embrace her; she 1 village, where the major supposes \ou to be. 
pointed down to the child. Is it likely that a rude cannon-shot will inform 

Edward looked at it, and was amazed, you of the results of such an inteiview? Per- 
“ Great God !” he cried ; “ if I had cause to haps at this moment he is seeking for you. He 
doubt my wife and my friend, this face would will not have found Charlotte at home , of 
witness fearfully against them. Is not this the 1 that I am certain. He may have gone to 
very image of the major? I never saw such a > meet her ; for they knew at the castle where 
likeness.” j she was. How many things may have hap- 

*■ Indeed !” replied Ottilie ; “all the world j pened ! Leave me! she must be at home by this 
say it is like me.” , time; she is expect ing me with the baby above. 
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Ottilie spoke hurriedly; she called together 
all the possibilities. It was too delightful to 
be with Edward; but she felt that he must 
now leave her. “I beseech, I implore you, 
my beloved,” she cried out, “go back and 
wait for the major.” 

“I obey your commands,” cried Edward. 
He gazed at her for a moment with rapturous 
love, and then caught her close in his arms. 
She wound her own about him, and pressed 
him tenderly to her breast. Hope streamed 
away, like a star shooting in the sky, above 
their heads. They thought then, they be- 
lieved, that they did indeed belong to one 
another. For the first time they exchanged 
free, genuine kisses, and separated with pain 
and effort. 

3So 


1 The sun had gone down. It was twilight, 
j and a damp mist was rising about the lake, 
f Ottilie stood confused and agitated. She 
looked across to the house on the hill, and 
she thought she saw Charlotte’s white dress 
on the balcony. It was a long way round by 
the end of the lake ; and she knew how impa- 
tiently Charlotte would be waiting for the 
child. She saw the plane trees just opposite 
her, and only a narrow interval of water 
divided her from the path which led straight 
up to the house. Her nervousness about ven- 
turing on the water with the child vanished 
in her present embarrassment. She hastened 
to the boat; she did not feel that her heart 
was beating; that her feet were tottering; that 
her senses were threatening to fail her. 




She sprang in, seized the oar, and pushed I 
off. She had to use force; she pushed again. 5 
The boat shot off, and glided, swaying and ? 
rocking, into the open water. With the child ; 
in her left arm, the book in her left hand, and | 
the oar in her right, she lost her footing, and J 
fell over the seat; the oar slipped from her ; 
on one side, and as she tried to recover herself, j 
the child and the book slipped on the other, 
all into the water. She caught the floating j 
dress, but lying entangled as she was herself, | 
she was unable to rise. Her right hand was , 
free, but she could not reach round to help 
herself up with it ; at last she succeeded. She 
drew the child out of the water ; but its eyes 
were closed, and it had ceased to breathe. 

In a moment she recovered all her self- 
possession; but so much the greater was her 
agony; the boat was driving fast into the 
middle of the lake; the oar was swimming 
far away from her. She saw no one on the 
shore; and, indeed, if she had, it would have 
been of no service to her. Cut off from all ( 
assistance, she was floating on the faithless, 
unstable element. 

She sought for help from herself; she had 
often heard of the recovery of the drowned ; 
she had herself witnessed an instance of it on 
the evening of her birthday ; she took off the 
child's clothes, and dried it with her muslin 
dress; she threw open her bosom, laying it 
bare for the first time to the free heaven. For 
the first time she pressed a living being to her 
pure, naked breast. Alas! and it was not a 
living being. The cold limbs of the ill-starred 
little creature chilled her to the heart. Streams 
of tears gushed from her eyes, and lent a 
show of life and warmth to the outside of 
the torpid limbs. She persevered with her 
efforts; she wrapped it in her shawl, she drew 
it close to herself, stroked it, breathed upon 
it, and with tears and kisses labored to supply 
the help which, cut off as she was, she was 
unable to find. , 

It was all in vain ; the child lay motionless 
in her arms; motionless the boat floated on 
the glassy water. But even here her beautiful 
spirit did not leave her forsaken. She turned 
to the Power above. She sank down upon 
her knees in the boat, and with both arms 
raised the unmoving child above her innocent 
breast, like marble in its whiteness ; alas, too 
like marble, cold ; with moist eyes she looked 
up and cried for help, where a tender heart j 
hopes to find it in its fulness, when all other 1 
help has failed. I 


The stars were beginning one by one to 
glimmer down upon her; she turned to them 
and not in vain ; a soft air stole over the sur- 
face, and wafted the boat under the plane 
trees. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

She hurried to the new house, and called 
the surgeon and gave the child into his hands. 
It was carried at once to Charlotte's sleepmg- 
room. Cool and colledled from a wide ex- 
perience, he submitted the tender body to the 
usual process. Ottilie stood by him, through 
it all. She prepared everything, she fetched 
everything, but as if she were moving m an- 
other world; for the height of misfortune, 
like the height of happiness, alters the aspect 
of every objedt And it was only when after 
every resource had been exhausted, the good 
man shook his head, and to her questions, 
whether there was hope, first was silent, and 
then answered with a gentle No] that she left 
the apartment, and had scarcely entered the 
sitting-room, when she fell fainting, with her 
face upon the carpet, unable to reach the sofa. 

At that moment Charlotte was heard driving 
up The surgeon implored the servants to 
keep back, and allow him to go to meet her 
and prepare her But he was too late ; while 
he was speaking she had entered the drawing- 
room. She found Ottilie on the ground, and 
one of the girls of the house came running 
and screaming to her open-mouthed. The 
surgeon entered at the same moment, and she 
was informed of everything. She could not 
at once, however, give up all hope. She was 
flying up-stairs to the child, but the physician 
besought her to remain where she was. He 
went himself, to deceive her with a show of 
fresh exertions, and she sat down upon the 
sofa. Ottilie was still lying on the ground; 
Charlotte raised her, and supported her against 
herself, and her beautiful head sank down upon 
her knee. The kind medical man went back- 
wards and forwards; he appeared to be busy 
about the child; his real care was for the 
ladies; and so came on midnight, and the 
stillness grew more and more deathly. Char- 
lotte did not try to conceal from herself any 
longer that her child would never return to 
life again. She desired to see it now. It 
had been wrapped up in warm woollen cover- 
ings. And it was brought down as it was, 
lying in its cot, which was placed at her side 
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on the sofa. The little face was uncovered ; 
and there it lay in its calm sweet beauty. 

The report of the accident soon spread 
through the village ; everyone was roused, 
and the story reached the hotel. The major 
hurried up the well-known road; he went 
round and round the house; at last he met a 
servant who was going to one of the out- 
buildings to fetch something. He learned 
from him in what state things were, and de- 
sired him to tell the surgeon that he was 
there. The latter came out, not a little sur- 
prised at the appearance of his old patron. 
He told him exadtly what had happened, and 
undertook to prepare Charlotte to see him. 
He then went in, began some conversation to 
distra# her attention, and led her imagination 
from one objedt to another, till at last he 
brought it to rest upon her friend, and the 
depth of feeling and of sympathy which would 
surely be called out in him. From the imagi- 
native she was brought at once to the real. 
Enough ! she was informed that he was at the 


I door, that he knew everything and desired to 
j be admitted. 

) The major entered. Charlotte received 
I him with a miserable smile. He stood before 
I her; she lifted off the green silk covering 
i under which the body was lying ; and by the 
| dim light of a taper, he saw before him, not 
j without a secret shudder, the stiffened image 
of himself. Charlotte pointed to a chair, and 
there they sat opposite to one another, with- 
out speaking, through the night. Ottilie was 
still lying motionless on Charlotte’s knee; she 
breathed softly, and slept or seemed to sleep. 

The morning dawned, the lights went out ; 
’ the two friends appeared to awake out of a 
heavy dream. Charlotte looked towards the 
major, and said quietly: 4 ‘Tell me through 
what circumstances you have been brought 
hither, to take part in this mourning scene." 

“The present is not a time,” the major an- 
swered, in the same low tone as that in w'hich 
Charlotte had spoken, for fear lest she might 
j disturb Ottilie; “this is not a time, and this 
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is not a place for reseiwe. The condition in j 
which I find you is so fearful that even the j 
earnest matter on which I am here, loses its j 
importance by the side of it.” He then in- ! 
formed her, quite calmly and simply, of the ; 
objedt of his mission, in so far as he was the 
ambassador of Edward : of the objedt of his 
coming, in so far as his own free wiH and his 
own interests were concerned in it. He laid 
both before her, delicately but uprightly; 
Charlotte listened quietly, and showed neither 
surprise nor unwillingness. 

As soon as the major had finished, she re- 
plied, in a voice so light that to catch her 
words he was obliged to draw his chair closer 
to her: “In such a case as this I have never 
before found myself; but in similar cases I 
have always said to myself, how will it be to- 
morrow? I feel very clearly that the fate of 
many persons is now in my hands, and what I 
have to do is soon said without scruple or 
hesitation. I consent to the separation; I 
ought to have made up my mind to it before; 
by my unwillingness and reludtance I have 
destroyed my child. There are certain things 
on which destiny obstinately insists. In vain 
may reason, may virtue, may duty, may all 
holy feelings place themselves in its way. 
Something shall be done which to it seems 
good, and which to us seems not good ; and 
it forces its own way through at last, let us 
condudt ourselves as we will. 

“And, indeed, what am I saying? It is but 
my own desire, my own purpose, against which 
I acted so unthinkingly, which destiny is again 
bringing in my way? Did I not long ago, in 
my thoughts, design Edward and Ottihe for | 
one another? Did I not myself labor to bring 
them together? And you, my friend, you 
yourself were an accomplice in my plot. 
Why, why, could I not distinguish mere 
man’s obstinacy from real love? Why did I 
accept his hand, when I could have made him 
happy as a friend, and when another could j 
have made him happy as a wife? And now, j 
look here on this unhappy slumberer. I trem- ! 
ble for the moment when she will recover out 
of this half death sleep into consciousness. 
How can she endure to live? How shall she 
ever console herself, if she may not hope to 
make good that to Edward, of which, as the 
instrument of the most wonderful destiny, she 
has deprived him? And she can make it all 
good again by the passion, by the devotion 
with which she loves him. If love be able to 
bear all things, it is able to do yet more ; it 


can restore all things: of myself at such a 
moment I may not think. 

“Do you go quietly away, my dear major , 
say to Edward that I consent to the separation , 
that I leave it to him, to you, and to Mittler, 
to settle whatever is to be done. I have no 
anxiety for my own future condition ; it may 
be what it will; it is nothing to me. I will 
subscribe whatever paper is submitted to me, 
onh he must not require me to join actively. 
I cannot have to think about it, or give ad- 
I vice.” 

1 The major rose to go. She stretched out 
her hand to him across Ottilie. He pressed 
it to his lips, and whispered gently: “And 
for myself, may I hope anything?” 

“ Do not ask me now !” replied Charlotte. 

, “I will tell you another time. We have not 
deserved to be miserable ; but neither can we 
say that we have deserved to be happy to- 
gether.” 

The major left her, and went, feeling for 
Charlotte to the bottom of his heart, but not 
being able to be sorry for the fate of the poor 
child. Such an offering seemed necessary to 
| him for their general happiness. He pictured 
Ottihe to himself with a child of her own m 
her arms, as the most perfect compensation for 
I the one of which she had deprived Edward. 

! He pictured himself with his own son on his 
J knee, who should have better right to resemble 
him than the one which was departed. 

With such flattering hopes and fancies pass- 
ing through his mind, he returned to the hotel, 
and on his way back he met Edward, who had 
been waiting for him the whole night through 
in the open air, since neither rocket nor report 
of cannon would bring him news of the suc- 
cessful issue of his undertaking. He had al- 
ready heard of the misfortune ; and he too, 
instead of being sorry for the poor creature, 
regarded what had befallen it, without being 
exadtly ready to confess it to himself, as a con- 
venient accident, through which the only im- 
pediment in the way of his happiness was at 
once removed. 

The major at once informed him of his 
wife’s resolution, and he therefore easily al- 
lowed himself to be prevailed upon to return 
again with him to the village, and from thence 
to go for a while to the little town, where they 
; would consider what was next to be done, and 
: make their arrangements. 

After the major had left her, Charlotte sat 
on, buried in her own refledtions; but it was 
only for a few minutes. Ottihe suddenly 
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raised herself from her lap, and looked full 
with her large eyes in her friend’s face. Then 
she got up from off the ground, and stood up- 
right before her. 

“ This is the second time,” began the noble 
girl, with an irresistible solemnity of manner, 
“ this is the second time that the same thing 
has happened to me. You once said to me 
that similar things often befall people more 
than once in their lives in a similar way, and 
if they do, it is always at important moments. 
I now find that what you said is true, and I 
have to make a confession to you. Shortly 
after my mother’s death, when I was a very 
little child, I was sitting one day on a footstool 
close to you. You were on the sofa, as you are 
at this moment, and my head rested on your 
knees. I was not asleep, I was not awake : I 
was in a trance. I knew everything which was 
passing about me. I heard every word which 
was said with the greatest distinctness, and yet 
I could not stir, I could not speak; and if 
I had wished it, I could not have given a hint 
that I was conscious. On that occasion you 
were speaking about me to one of your friends ; 
you were commiserating my fate, left as I was 
a poor orphan in the world. You described 
my dependent position, and how unfortunate 
a future was before me, unless some very 
happy star watched over me. I understood 
well what you said. I saw, perhaps too clearly, 
what you appeared to hope of me, and what 
you thought I ought to do. I made rules to 
myself, according to such limited insight as I 
had, and by these I have long lived ; by these, 
at the time when you so kindly took charge 
of me, and had me with you in your house, I 
regulated whatever I did, and whatever I left 
undone. 

“Bui I have wandered out of my course; 
I have broken my rules; I have lost the very 
power of feeling them. And now, after a 
dreadful occurrence, you have again made 
clear to me my situation, which is more piti- 
able than the first. While lying in a half 
torpor on your lap, I have again, as if out of 
another world, heard every syllable which you 
uttered. I know from you how all is with me. 
I shudder at the thought of myself ; but again, 
as I did then, in my half sleep of death, I 
have marked out my new path for myself. 

“I am determined, as I was before, and 
what I have determined I must tell you at 
once. I will never be Edward’s wife. In a 
terrible manner God has opened my eyes to 
see the sin in which I was entangled. I will 


: atone for it, and let no one think to move me 
from my purpose. It is by this, my dearest, 

; kindest friend, that you must govern your own 
conduCt. Send for the major to come back 
to you. Write to him that no steps must be 
taken. It made me miserable that I could 
I not stir or speak when he went ; — I tried to 
rise, — I tried to cry out. Oh, why did you 
let him leave you with such unlawful hopes!” 

Charlotte saw Ottilie’s condition, and she 
felt for it ; but she hoped that by time and 
persuasion she might be able to prevail upon 
her. On her uttering a few words, however, 
which pointed to a future, — to a time when 
her sufferings would be alleviated, and when 
there might be better room for hope, “No 1” 
Ottilie cried, with vehemence, “do not en- 
deavor to move me; do not seek to deceive 
me. At the moment at which I learn that 
you have consented to the separation, in that 
same lake I will expiate my errors and my 
crimes.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Friends and relations, and all persons liv- 
ing in the same house together, are apt, when 
life is going smoothly and peacefully with 
them, to make what they are doing, or what 
they are going to do, even more than is right 
or necessary, a subjeCl of constant conver- 
sation. They talk to each other of their 
plans and their occupations, and, without ex- 
actly taking one another’s advice, consider 
and discuss together the entire progress of 
their lives. But this is far from being the 
case in serious moments ; just when it would 
seem men most require the assistance and sup- 
port of others, they all draw singly within 
themselves everyone to aCt for himself, every 
one to work in his own fashion ; they conceal 
from one another the particular means which 
they employ, and only the result, the objeCt, 
the thing which they realize, is again made 
common property. 

After so many strange and unfortunate inci- 
dents, a sort of silent seriousness had passed 
over the two ladies, which showed itself in a 
sweet mutual effort to spare each other’s feel- 
ings. The child had been buried privately in 
the chapel. It rested there as the first offer- 
ing to a destiny full of ominous foreshadowings. 

Charlotte, as soon as ever she could, turned 
back to life and occupation, and here she first 
found Ottilie standing in need of her assist- 
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ance. She occupied herself almost entirely 1 at the same time (at any rate for a while) to 
with her, without letting it be observed. She , part, the old question came up again, where 
knew how deeply the noble girl loved Ed- j Ottilie was to go? There was the grand, rich 
ward. She ha d discovered by degrees the J family, who still wanted a desirable companion 
scene which had preceded the accident, and i for their daughter, their attempts to find a 
had gathered every circumstance of it, partly person whom they could trust having hitherto 

from Ottilie herself, partly from the letters of proved ineffe&ual. The last time the baron- 

the major. ess had been at the castle, she had urged 

Ottilie, on her side, made Charlotte’s lm- ; Charlotte to send Ottilie there, and she had 
mediate life much more easy for her. She j been lately pressing it again and again in her 
was open, and even talkative, but she never j letters. Charlotte now a second °time pro- 
spoke of the present, or of what had lately ] posed it; but Ottilie expressly declined going 
passed. She had been a close and thoughtful j anywhere, where she would be thrown into 
observer. She knew much, and now it all j what is called the great world, 

came to the surface. She entertained, she j “Do not tbmk me foolish or self-willed, 

amused Charlotte, and the latter st ill nourished j my dear aunt,” she said; “I had better tell 
a hope in secret to see her married to Edward you what I feel, for fear you should judge 
after all. ! hardly of me; although in any other case it 

But something very different was passing in ; would be my duty to be silent. * A person who 
Ottilie. She had disclosed the secret of the has fallen into uncommon misfortunes, how^- 
course of her life to her friend, and she showed ever guiltless he may be, carries a frightful 
no more of her previous restraint and sub- mark upon him. His presence, in everyone 
missiveness. By her repentance and her reso- who sees him and is aware of his history, ex- 
lution she felt herself freed from the burden cites a kind of horror. People see in him 
of her fault and her misfortune. She had no the terrible fate which has been laid upon 
more violence to do to herself. In the bot- him, and he is the object of a diseased and 
tom of her heart she had forgiven herself nervous curiosity. It is so with a house, it is 
solely under condition of the fullest renuncia- so with a town, where any terrible action has 
tion, and it was a condition which would been done ; people enter them with awe ; the 
remain binding for all time to come. light of day shines less brightly there, and the 

So passed away some time, and Charlotte stars seem to lose their lustre, 
now felt how deeply house and park, and lake “Perhaps we ought to excuse it, but how 
and rocks and trees, served to keep alive in ! extreme is the indiscretion with which people 
them all their most painful reminiscences. j behave towards such unfortunates, with their 
They wanted change of scene, both of them, j foolish importunities and awkward kindness, i 
it was plain enough; but how it was to be I You must forgLve me for speaking m thisw^ay, 
effected was not so easy to decide. 1 but that poor girl wdiom Luciana tempted out 

Were the two ladies to remain together? j of her retirement, and with such mistaken 
Edward’s previously-expressed will appeared good nature tried to force into society and 
to enjoin it, — his declarations and his threats amusement, has haunted me and made me 
appeared to make it necessary ; only it could miserable. The poor creature, when she w as 
not be now mistaken that Charlotte and so frightened and tried to escape, and then 
Ottilie, with all their goodwill, with all their sank and swooned away, and I caught her in 
sense, with all their efforts to conceal it, could mv arms, and the party came all crowding 
not avoid finding themselves in a painful round in terror and curiosity! little did 1 
situation towards one another. In their con- think, then, that the same fate was m store 
versation there was a constant endeavor to for me. But my feeling for her is as deep and 
avoid doubtful subjects. They were often w arm and fresh as ever it was ; and now I may 
obliged only half to understand some allusion ; j diredt my compassion upon myself, and secure 
more often, expressions were misinterpreted, myself from being the object of any similar 
if not by their understandings, at any rate by exposure . 9 ’ 

their feelings. They were afraid to give pain “But, my dear child,” answered Charlotte, 
to one another, and this very fear itself pro- “ you will never be able to withdraw yourself 
duced the evil which they were seeking to w here no one can see you ; w r e have no clois- 
avoid. ters now : otherwise, there, with your present 

If they were to try change of scene, and feelings, would be your resource.” 
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“Solitude would not give me the resource 
for which I wish, my dear aunt,” answered 
Ottilie. “The one true and valuable resource 
is to be looked for where we can be adlive 
and useful ; all the self-denials and all the pen- 
ances on earth will fail to deliver us from an 
evil-omened destiny, if it be determined to 
persecute us. Let me sit still m idleness and 
serve as a spectacle for the world, and it will 
overpower me and crush me. But find me 
some peaceful employment, where I can go 
steadily and unwearied ly on doing my duty, 
and I shall be able to bear the eyes of men, 
when I need not shrink under the eyes of 
God/’ 

“Unless I am much mistaken,” replied 
Charlotte, “your inclination is to return to 
the school.” 

“Yes,” Ottilie answered; “I do not deny 
it. I think it a happy destination to train up 
others in the beaten way, after having been 
trained in the strangest myself. And do we 
not see the same great fadl in history? some 
moral calamity drives men out into the wilder- 
ness; but they are not allowed to remain as 
they had hoped in their concealment there. 
They are summoned back into the world, to 
lead the wanderers into the right way; and 
who are fitter for such a service than those 
who have been initiated into the labyrinths of 
life? They are commanded to be the support 
of the unfortunate ; and who can better fulfil 
that command than those who have no more 
misfortunes to fear upon earth?” 

“You are seledling an uncommon profession 
for yourself,” replied Charlotte. “I shall 
not oppose you, however. Let it be as you 
wish ; only I hope it will be but for a short 
time.” 

“Most warmly I thank you,” said Ottilie, 
“ for giving me leave at least to try to make 
the experiment. If I am not flattering my- 
self too highly, I am sure I shall succeed: 
wherever I am, I shall remember the many 
trials which I went through myself, and how 
small, how infinitely small they were compared 
to those which I afterwards had to undergo. 
It will be my happiness to watch the embarrass- 
ments of the little creatures as they grow ; to 
cheer them in their childish sorrows, and 
guide them back with a light hand out of 
their little aberrations. The fortunate is not 
the person to be of help to the fortunate ; it 
is in the nature of man to require ever more 
and more of himself and others, the more he 
has received. The unfortunate who has him- 


’ self recovered, knows best how to nourish, in 
himself and them, the feeling that every 
moderate good ought to be enjoyed with rap- 
! ture.” 

“I have but one objection to make to what 
you propose,” said Charlotte, after some 
thought, “although that one seems to me of 
| great importance. I am not thinking of you, 
j but of another person : you are aware of the 
; feelings towards you of that good, right- 
minded, excellent assistant. In the way in 
which you desire to proceed, you will become 
every day more valuable and more indispen- 
, sable to him. Already he himself believes 
I that he can never live happily without you, 

| and hereafter, when he has become accustomed 
| to have you to work with him, he will be un- 
1 able to carry on his business if he loses you ; 

1 you will have assisted him at the beginning 
! only to injure him in the end.” 

I “ Destiny has not dealt with me with too 
; gentle a hand,” replied Ottilie; “and who- 
| ever loves me has perhaps not much better to 
' expert. Our friend is so good and so sensi- 
| ble, that I hope he will be able to reconcile 
| himself to remaining in a simple relation with 
t me ; he will learn to see in me a consecrated 
person, lying under the shadow of an awful 
calamity, and only able to support herself and 
bear up against it by devoting herself to that 
Holy Being who is invisibly around us, and 
alone is able to shield us from the dark powers 
which threaten to overwhelm us.” 

All this, which the dear girl poured out so 
warmly, Charlotte privately reflected over; on 
many different occasions, although only in 
the gentlest manner, she had hinted at the 
possibility of Ottilie’ s being brought again in 
contadl with Edward; but the slightest men- 
tion of it, the faintest hope, the least sus- 
picion, seemed to wound Ottilie to the quick. 
One day when she could not evade it, she 
expressed herself to Charlotte clearly and 
peremptorily on the subject 

“If your resolution to renounce Edward,” 
returned Charlotte, “is so firm and unalter- 
able, then you had better avoid the danger of 
seeing him again . At a distance from the objedl 
of our love, the warmer our affedhon, the 
stronger is the control which we fancy that we 
can exercise on ourselves ; because the whole 
force of the passion, diverted from its outward 
objedis, turns inwards on ourselves. But how 
soon, how swiftly is our mistake made clear to 
us, when the thing which we thought that we 
could renounce stands again before our eyes 




as indispensable to us! You must now do 
what you consider best suited to your circum- 
stances. Look well into yourself; change, if 
you prefer it, the resolution which you have 
just expressed. But do it of yourself, with a 
free consenting heart. Do not allow yourself 
to be drawn in by an accident; do not let 
yourself be surprised into your former posi- 
tion. It will place you at issue with yourself 
and will be intolerable to you. As I said, be- 
fore you take this step, before you remove 
from me, and enter upon a new life, which 
will lead you no one knows in what direction, 
consider once more whether really, indeed, 
you can renounce Edward for the whole time 
to come. If you have faithfully made up 
your mind that you will do this, then will you 
enter into an engagement with me, that you 
will never admit him into your presence; and 
if he seeks you out and forces himself upon 
you, that you will not exchange words with 
him ? M 

Ottilie did not hesitate a moment ; she gave 
Charlotte the promise, which she had already 
made to herself. 

Now, however, Charlotte began to be haunted 
with Edward’s threat, that he would only con- 
sent to renounce Ottilie, as long as she was 
not parted from Charlotte. Since that time, 
indeed, circumstances were so altered, so many 
things had happened, that an engagement 
which was wrung from him in a moment of 
excitement might well be supposed to have 
been cancelled. She was unwilling, however, 
in the remotest sense to venture anything or 
to undertake anything which might displease 
him, and Mittler was therefore to find Ed- 
ward, and inquire what, as things now were, 
he wished to be done. 

Since the death of the child, Mittler had 
often been at the castle to see Charlotte, al- 
though only for a few moments at a time. 
The unhappy accident which had made her 
reconciliation with her husband in the highest 
degree improbable, had produced a most pain- 
ful effedt upon him. But ever, as his nature 
was, hoping and striving, he rejoiced secretly 
at the resolution of Ottilie. He trusted to 
the softening influence of passing time; he 
hoped that it might still be possible to keep 
the husband and the wife from separating; 
and he tried to regard these convulsions of 
passion only as trials of wedded love and 
fidelity. 

Charlotte, at the very first, had informed 
the major by letter of Ottilie’s declaration. 


! She had entreated him most earnestly to pre- 
j vail on Edward to take no further steps for the 
present. They should keep quiet and wait, 
and see whether the poor girl’s spirits would 
recover. She had let him know from time 
! to time whatever was necessary of what had 
{ mor e lately fallen from her. And now Mittler 
had to undertake the really difficult com- 
| mission of preparing Edward for an alteration 
in her situation. Mittler, however, well know- 
! in g that men can be brought more easily to 
submit to what is already done, than to give 
1 their consent to what is yet to be done, pei- 
suaded Charlotte that it would be better to 
send Ottilie off at once to the school. 

Consequently, as soon as Mittler was gone, 
preparations were at once made for the jour- 
ney. Ottilie put her things together; and 
Charlotte observed that neither the beautiful 
box, nor anything out of it, was to go with 
her. Ottilie had said nothing to her on the 
subjedl; and she took no notice, but let her 
alone. The day of the departure came; 
Charlotte’s carnage was to take Ottilie the 
! first day as far as a place where they were well 
known, where she was to pass the night, and 
on the second she would go on in it to the 
school. It was settled that Nanny was to 
accompany her, and remain as her attendant. 

This capricious little creature had found 
her way back to her mistress after the death 
of the child, and now hung about her as 
warmly and passionately as ever ; indeed she 
seemed, with her loquacity and attentiveness, 
as if she wished to make good her past neg- 
, lecf, and henceforth devote herself entirely to 
Ottilie’s service. She was quite beside her- 
1 self now for joy at the thought of travelling 
f with her, and of seeing strange places, when 
' she had hitherto never been away from the 
i scene of her birth ; and she ran from the 
; castle to the village to carry the news of her 
■ good fortune to her parents and her relations, 
and to take leave. Unluckily for herself, she 
went among other places into a room where a 
, person was who had the measles, and caught 
the infedhon, which came out upon her at 
once. The journey could not be postpon ed, 
Ottilie herself was urgent to go. She had 
travelled once already the same road. She 
I knew the people of the hotel where die was to 
i sleep. The coachman from the castle was 
1 going with her. There could be nothing to 
fear. 

Charlotte made no opposition. She, too, 
in thought, was making haste to be clear of 
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present embarrassments. The rooms which 
Ottiiie had occupied at the castle she would 
have prepared for Edward as soon as possible, 
and restored to the old state in which they 
had been before the arrival of the captain. 
The hope of bringing back old happy days 
burns up again and again in us, as if it never 
could be extinguished. And Charlotte was 
quite right; there was nothing else for her 
except to hope as she did. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

When Mittler was come to talk the matter 
over with Edward, he found him sitting by 
himself, with his head supported on his right 
hand, and his arm resting on the table. He 
appeared in great suffering. 

“Is your headache troubling you again?” 
asked Mittler. 

“It is troubling me,” answered he; “and 
yet I cannot wish it were not so, for it re- 
minds me of Ottiiie. She too, I say to my- 
self, is also suffering in the same way at this 
same moment, and suffering more perhaps 
than I ; and why cannot I bear it as well as 
she? These pains are good for me. I might 
almost say that they were welcome ; for they 
serve to bring out before me with the greater 
vividness her patience and all her other graces. 
It is only when we suffer ourselves, that we 
feel really the true nature of all the high 
qualities which are required to bear suffering.” 

Mittler, finding his friend so far resigned, 
did not hesitate to communicate the message 
with which he had been sent. He brought it 
out piecemeal, however ; in order of time, as 
the idea had itself arisen between the ladies, 
and had gradually ripened into a purpose, 
Edward scarcely made an objection. From 
the little which he said, it appeared as if he 
was willing to leave everything to them ; the 
pain which he was suffering at the moment 
making him indifferent to all besides. 

Scarcely, however, was he again alone, than 
he got up, and walked rapidly up and down 
the room; he forgot his pain, his attention 
now turning to what was external to himself. 
Mittler’ s story had stirred the embers of his 
love, and awakened his imagination in all its 
vividness. He saw Ottiiie by herself, or as 
good as by herself, travelling on a road which 
was well known to him — in a hotel with every 
room of which he was familiar. He thought. 


he considered, or rather he neither thought 
nor considered ; he only wished— he only de- 
sired. He would see "her; he would speak 
| to her. Why, or for what good end that 
! was to come of it, he did not care to ask him- 
self ; but he made up his mind at once. He 
must do it. 

He summoned his valet into his council, 
and through him he made himself acquainted 
with the day and hour when Ottiiie was to set 
out. The morning broke. Without taking 
any person with him, Edward mounted his 
horse, and rode off to the place where she was 
to pass the night. He was there too soon. 
The hostess was oveijoyed at the sight of him ; 
she was under heavy obligations to him for a 
service which he had been able to do for her. 
Her son had been in the army, where he had 
conducted himself with remarkable gallantry. 
He had performed one particular adlion of 
which no one had been a witness but Edward ; 
and the latter had spoken of it to the com- 
mander-in-chief in terms of such high praise, 
that notwithstanding the opposition of various 
ill-wishers, he had obtained a decoration for 
him. The mother, therefore, could never do 
enough for Edward. She got ready her best 
room for him, which indeed was her own 
wardrobe and store-room, with all possible 
speed. He informed her, however, that a 
young lady was coming to pass the night there, 
and he ordered an apartment foT her at the 
back, at the end of the gallery. It sounded 
a mysterious sort of affair; but the hostess 
was ready to do anything to please her patron, 
who appeared so interested and so busy about 
it. And he, what were his sensations as he 
watched through the long/ weary hours till 
evening? He examined the room round and 
round in which he was to see her; with all its 
strangeness and homeliness it seemed to him 
to be an abode for angels. He thought over 
and over what he had better do ; whether he 
should take her by surprise, or whether he 
should prepare her for meeting him. At last 
the second course seemed the preferable one. 
He sat down and wrote a letter which she was 
to read : 

EDWARD TO OTTIUE. 

“While you read this letter, my best be- 
loved, I am close to you. Do not agitate 
yourself; do not be alarmed; you have no- 
thing to fear from me. I will not force my- 
self upon you. I will see you or not, as you 
yourself shall choose. 
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“ Consider, oh! consider your condition ' 
and mine. How must I not thank you, that J 
you have taken no decisive step! But the 
step which you have taken is significant 
enough. Do not persist in it. Here, as it 
were, at a parting of the ways, reflect once 
again. Can you be mine? — will you be mine? 
Oh, you will be showing mercy on us all if 
you will; and on me, infinite mercy. I 

“ Let me see you again !■ — happily, joyfully 
see you once more ! Let me make my request 
to you with my own lips; and do you give me 
your answer your own beautiful self, on my 
breast, Ottilie ! where you have so often 
rested, and which belongs to you forever!” 

As he was writing, the feeling rushed over 
him that what he was longing for was coming 
— was close — would be there almost imme- 
diately. By that door she would come in ; 
she would read that letter; she in her own 
person would stand there before him as she 
used to stand; she for whose appearance he 
had thirsted so long. Would she be the same 
as she was? — was her form, were her feelings 
changed? He still held the pen in his hand ; 
he was going to write as he thought, when the 
carriage rolled into the court. With a few 
hurried strokes he added : “ I hear you com- 
ing. For a moment, farewell I ” , 

He folded the letter, and directed it. He 
had no time for sealing. He darted into the 
room through which there was a second outlet 
into the gallery, when the next moment he 
recollected that he had left his watch and 
seals lying on the table. She must not see 
these first. He ran back and brought them 
away with him. At the same instant he heard 
the hostess in the antechamber showing Ottilie 
the way to her apartments. He sprang to the 
bedroom door. It was shut. In his haste, as 
he had come back for his watch, he had for- 
gotten to take out the key, which had fallen 
out, and lay the other side. The door had 
closed with a spring, and he could not open 
it. He pushed at it with all his might, but it 
would not yield. Oh, how gladly would he 
have been a spirit, to escape through its 
cracks ! In vain. He hid his face against 
the panels. Ottilie entered, and the hostess, 
seeing him, retired. From Ottilie herself, 
too, he could not remain concealed for a mo* 
ment He turned towards her; and there 
stood the lovers once more, in such strange 
fashion, in one another’s presence. She looked 
at him calmly and earnestly, without ad- 


vancing or retiring. He made a movement 
to approach her, and she withdrew a few steps 
towards the table. He stepped back again. 
“ Ottilie!” he cried aloud, “Ottilie! let me 
break this frightful silence ! Are we shadows, 
that we stand thus gazing at each other? 
Only listen to me ; listen to this at least. It 
is an accident that you find me here thm>. 
There is a letter on the table, at your side 
there, which was to have prepared you. Read 
it, I implore you — read it — and then deter- 
mine as you will !” 

She looked down at the letter; and after 
thinking a few seconds, she took it up, opened 
it, and read it: she finished it without a 
change of expression ; and she laid it lightly 
down; then joining the palms of her hands 
together, turning them upwaids, and di awing 
them against her breast, she leaned her body 
1 a little forward, and regarded Edward with 
| such a look, that, eager as he was, he was 
| compelled to renounce everything he wished 
j or desired of her. Such an attitude cut him 
l to the heart ; he could not bear it. It seemed 
| exactly as if she would fall upon her knees 
| before him, if he persisted. He hurried in 
I despair out of the room, and leaving her 
| alone, sent the hostess m to her. 

He walked up and down the antechamber. 
Night had come on, and there was no sound 
in the room. At last the hostess came out 
and drew the key out of the lock. The good 
woman was embarrassed and agitated, not 
knowing what it would be proper for her to 
do. At last as she turned to go, she offered 
the kev to Edward, who refused it; and put- 
ting down the candle, she went away. 

In misery and wretchedness. Edward flung 
himself down on the threshold of the door 
which divided him from Ottilie, moisten- 
ing it with his tears as he lay. A more un- 
happy night had been seldom passed by two 
lovers in such close neighborhood ! 

1 Day came at last. The coachman brought 
I round the carriage, and the hostess unlocked 
| the door and went m. Ottilie was asleep in 
! her clothes ; she went back and beckoned to 
! Edward with a significant smile. They both 
| entered and stood before her as she lav , but 
I the sight was too much for Edward. He 
! could not bear it. She was sleeping so quietly 
i that the hostess did not like to disturb her, 

* but sat down opposite her. waiting till she 
! woke. At last Ottilie opened her beautiful 
i eves, and raised herself on her feet. She de- 
| dined taking any breakfast, and then Edward 
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went in again and stood before her. He en- 
treated her to speak but one word to him ; to 
tell him what she desired. He would do it, 
be it what it would, he swore to her; but she 
remained silent. He asked her once more, 
passionately and tenderly, whether she would 
be his. With downcast eyes, and with the 
deepest tenderness of manner she shook her 
head to a gentle No. He asked if she still 
desired to go to the school. Without any 
show of feeling she declined. Would she 
then go back to Charlotte? She inclined her 
head in token of assent, with a look of com- 
fort and relief. He went to the window to 
give dire&ions to the coachman, and when 
his back was turned she darted like lightning 
out of the room, and was down the stairs and 
in the carriage in an instant. The coachman 
drove back along the road which he had come 
the day before, and Edward followed at some 
distance on horseback. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

It was with the utmost surprise that Char- 
lotte saw the carriage drive up with Ot- 
tihe, and Edward at the same moment ride 
into the courtyard of the castle. She ran 
down to the hall. Ottilie alighted, and ap- 
proached her and Edward. Violently and 
eagerly she caught the hands of the wife and 
husband, pressed them together, and hurried 
off to her own room. Edward threw himself 
on Charlotte’s neck and burst into tears. He 
could not give her any explanation; he be- 
sought her to have patience with him, and to 
go at once to see Ottilie. Charlotte followed 
her to her room, and she could not enter it 
without a shudder. It had been all cleared 
out. There was nothing to be seen but the 
empty walls, which stood there looking cheer- | 
less, vacant and miserable. Everything had 
been carried away except the little box, which 
from an uncertainty what was to be done with 
it, had been left in the middle of the room. 
Ottilie was lying stretched upon the ground, ’ 
her arm and head leaning across the cover. \ 
Charlotte bent anxiously over her, and asked : 
what had happened ; but she received no an- 
swer. 

Her maid had come with restoratives. Char- 


j threw himself down before her; he bathed 
! her hands with tears ; he flew to his own room, 
i and she was going to follow him thither, when 
; she met his valet. From this man she gathered 
as much as he was able to tell. The rest she 
! {Hit together in her own thoughts as well as 
| she could, and then at once set herself reso- 
lutely to do what the exigencies of the mo- 
j ment required. Ottilie’s room was put to 
rights again as quickly as possible; Edward 
found his, to the last paper, exadtly as he had 
left it. 

j The three appealed again to fall into some 
sort of relation with one another. But Ottilie 
persevered in her silence, and Edward could 
do nothing except entreat his wife to exert a 
patience which seemed wanting to himself. 
Charlotte sent messengers to Mittler and to 
the major. The first was 'absent from home 
and could not be found. The latter camfc. 
To him Edward poured out all his heart, con- 
fessing every most trifling circumstance to 
him, and thus Charlotte learned fully what had 
passed ; what it had been which had produced 
such violent excitement, and how so strange 
an alteration of their mutual position had 
been brought about. 

She spoke with the utmost tenderness to 
! her husband. She had nothing to ask of him, 
j except that for the present he would leave the 
; poor girl to herself. Edward was not insen- 
! sible to the worth, the affedlion, the strong 
| sense of his wife ; but his passion absorbed 
j him exclusively. Charlotte tried to cheer 
j him with hopes. She promised that she her- 
i self would make no difficulties about the 
| separation ; but it had small efledt with him. 
He was so much shaken that hope and faith 
alternately forsook him. A species of in- 
sanity appeared to have taken possession of 
him. He urged Charlotte to promise to give 
her hand to the major. To satisfy him and 
to humor him, she did what he required. She 
engaged to become herself the wife of the 
major, in the event of Ottilie consenting to 
the marriage with Edward; with this express 
condition, however, that for the present the 
two gentlemen should go abroad together. 
The major had a foreign appointment from 
the court, and it was settled that Edward 
should accompany him. They arranged it all 
together, and in doing so found a sort of 
comfort for themselves in the sense that at 


lotte left her with Ottilie, and herself hastened ! least something was being done. 


back to Edward. She found him in the In the meantime they had to remark that 


saloon, but he could tell her nothing. He 4 Ottilie took scarcely anything to eat or drink. 
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She still persisted in refusing to speak. They 
at first used to talk to her, but it appeared to 
distress her, and they left it off. We are not, > 
universally at least, so weak as to persist in 
torturing people for their good. Charlotte 
thought over what could possibly be done. 
At last she fancied it might be well to ask the 
assistant of the school to come to them. He 


time; at last she appeared to have formed 
some resolution. She retired to her own 
room, and before the evening sent the follow- 
ing letter to the assembled party : 

OTTILIE TO HER FRIENDS. 

“ Why need I express in words, my dear 
friends, what is in itself so plain? I have 



had much influence with Ottilie, and had been 
writing with much anxiety to inquire the cause 
of her not having arrived at the time he had 
been expe&ing her; but as yet she had not 
sent him any answer. 

In order not to take Ottilie by surprise, 
they spoke of their intention of sending this 
invitation in her presence. It did not seem 
to please her; she thought for some little 


stepped out of my course, and 1 cannot re- 
cover it again. A malignant spirit which has 
gained power over me seems to hinder me 
from without, even if within I could again 
become at peace with myself. 

“ My purpose was entirely firm to renounce 
Edward, and to separate myself from him 
forever. I had hoped that we might never 
meet again; it has turned out otherwise. 
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Against his own will he stood before me. 
Too literally, perhaps, I have observed my 
promise never to admit him into conversation 
with me. My conscience and the feelings of 
the moment kept me silent towards him at 
the time, and now I have nothing more to 
say. I have taken upon myself, under the 
accidental impulse of the moment, a difficult 
vow, which if it had been formed deliberately, 
might perhaps be painful and distressing. Let 
me now persist in the observance of it so long 
as my heart shall enjoin it to me. Do not 
call in anyone to mediate ; do not insist upon 
my speaking; do not urge me to eat or to 
drink more than I absolutely must. Bear 
with me and let me alone, and so help me on 
through the time ; I am young, and youth has 
many unexpe&ed means of restoring itself. 
Endure my presence among you; cheer me 
with your love; make me wiser and better 
with what you say to one another: but leave 
me to my own inward self / 1 

The two friends had made all preparation 
for their journey, but their departure was still 
delayed by the formalities of the foreign ap- 
pointment of the major, a delay most welcome 
to Edward. Ottilie 7 s letter had roused all his 
eagerness again ; he had gathered hope and 
comfort from her words, and now felt himself 
encouraged and justified in remaining and 
waiting. He declared, therefore, that he 
would not go ; it would be folly, indeed, he 
cried, of his own accord, to throw away, by 
over-precipitateness, what was most valuable 
and most necessary to him, when although 
there was a danger of losing it, there was 
nevertheless a chance that it might be pre- 
served. “ What is the right name of conduct 
such as that?” he said. “It is only that we 
desire to show that we are able to will and to 
choose. I myself, under the influences of the 
same ridiculous folly, have torn myself away, 
days before there was any necessity for it, 
from my friends, merely that I might not be 
forced to go by the definite expiration of my 
term. This time I will stay: what reason is 
there for my going; is she not already re- 
moved far enough from me ? lam not likely 
now to catch her hand or press her to my 
heart ; I could not even think of it without a 
shudder. She has not separated herself from 
me; she has raised herself far above me / 7 

And so he remained as he desired, as he 
was obliged; but he was never easy except 
when he found himself with Ottilie. She, too, 
had the same feeling with him ; she could not 
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| tear herself away from the same happy neces- 
sity. On all sides they exerted an inde- 
I scribable, almost magical power of attraction 
! over one another. Living, as they were, 
under one roof, without even so much as 
thinking of each other, although they might 
be occupied with other things, or diverted 
this way or that way by the other members of 
the party, they always drew together. If they 
were in the same room, in a short time they 
were sure to be either standing or sitting near 
each other; they were only easy when as close 
together as they could be, but they were then 
completely easy. To be near was enough; 
there was no need for them either to look or 
to speak: they did not seek to touch one 
another, or make sign or gesture, but merely 
to be together. Then there were not two 
persons, there was but one person in uncon- 
scious and perfedl content, at peace with it- 
self and with the world. So it was that if 
either of them had been imprisoned at the 
further end of the house, the other would by 
degrees, without intending it, have moved to- 
wards its fellow till it found it ; life to them 
was a riddle, the solution of which they could 
only find in union. 

Ottilie was throughout so cheerful and quiet 
that they were able to feel perfectly easy about 
her; she was seldom absent from the society 
of her friends; all that she had desired was 
that she might be allowed to eat alone, with 
no one to attend upon her but Nanny. 

What habitually befalls any person repeats 
itself more often than one is apt to suppose, 
because his own nature gives the immediate 
occasion for it. Character, individuality, 
inclination, tendency, locality, circumstance 
and habits, form together a whole, in which 
every man moves as in an atmosphere, and 
where only he feels himself at ease m his 
proper element. 

And so we find men, of whose changeable- 
ness so many complaints are made, after many 
years, to our surprise, unchanged, and in all 
their infinite tendencies, outward and inward, 
unchangeable. 

Thus in the daily life of our friends, almost 
everything glided on again in its old smooth 
track. Ottilie still displayed by many silent 
attentions her obliging nature, and the others 
like her continued each themselves; and then 
the domestic circle exhibited an image of 
their former life, so like it, that they might be 
pardoned if at times they dreamed that it 
might all be again as it was. 





The autumn days, which were of the same 
length with those old spring days, brought 
the party back into the house out of the air 
about the same hour. The gay fruits and 
flowers which belonged to the season, might 
have made them fancy it was now the autumn 
of that first spring, and the interval dropped 
out and forgotten ; for the flowers which now 
were blowing, were the same as those which 
then they had sown, and the fruits which were 
now ripening on the trees, were those which 
at that time they had seen in blossom. 

The major went backwards and forwards, and 
Mittier came frequently. The evenings were 
generally spent in exactly the same way. Ed- 
ward usually read aloud, with more life and feel- 
ing than before ; much better, and even it may 
be said with more cheerfulness. It appeared 
as if he was endeavoring, by light-heartedness 
as much as by devotion, to quicken Ottilias 
torpor into life, and dissolve her silence. He 
seated himself in the same position as he used 
to do, that she might look over his book ; he 
was uneasy and distra<fled unless she was doing 
so, unless he was sure that she was following 
his words with her eyes. 

Every trace had vanished of the unpleasant, 
ungracious feelings of the intervening time. 
No one had any secret complaint against 
another; there were no cross-purposes, no 
bitterness. The major accompanied Char- j 
lotte’s playing with his violin, and Edward’s : 
flute sounded again, as formerly, in harmony ! 
with Ottilie’s piano. Thus they were now ap- 
proaching Edward’s birthday, which the year 
before they had missed celebrating. This 
time they were to keep it without any outward 
festivities, in quiet enjoyment among them- 
selves. They had so settled it together, half 
expressly, half from a tacit agreement. As 
they approached nearer to this epoch, how- 
ever, an anxiety about it, which had hitherto 
been more felt than observed, became more 
noticeable in Ottilie’s manner. She was to 
be seen often in the garden examining the 
flowers: she had signified to the gardener 
that he was to save as many as he could of 
every sort, and she had been especially occu- 
pied with the asters, which this year were 
blowing in immense profusion. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The most remarkable feature, however, 
which was observed about Ottilie was that, 
for the first time, she had now unpacked the 


' box, and had sele&ed a variety of things out 
of it, which she had cut up, and which were 
! intended evidently to make one complete suit 
I for her. The rest, with Nanny’s assistance, 

1 she had endeavored to replace again, and she 
had been hardly able to get it done, the space 
being over full, although a portion had been 
taken out. The covetous little Nanny could 
never satisfy herself with looking at all the 
pretty things, especially as she found pro- 
vision made there for every article of dress 
which could be wanted, even the smallest. 
Numbers of shoes and stockings, garters with 
| devices on them, gloves, and various other 
things were left, and she begged Ottilie just 
j to give her one or two of them. Ottilie re- 
! fused to do that, but opened a drawer in her 
wardrobe, and told the girl to take what she 
| liked. The latter hastily and awkwardly 
! dashed in her hand and seized what she could, 

! running off at once with her booty, to show 
| it off and display her good fortune among the 
' rest of the servants. 

At last Ottilie succeeded in packing every- 
thing carefully into its place. She then 
opened a secret compartment, which was 
contrived in the lid, where she kept a number 
of notes and letters from Edward, many dried 
flowers, the mementos of their early walks to- 
gether, a lock of his hair, and various other 
little matters. She now added one more to 
them, her father’s portrait, and then locked it 
all up, and hung the delicate key by a gold 
chain about her neck, against her heart. 

In the meantime, her friends had now in 
their hearts begun to entertain the best hopes 
for her. Charlotte was convinced that she 
would one day begin to speak again. She 
had latterly seen signs about her which implied 
: that she was engaged in secret about some- 
thing; a look of cheerful seif-satisfacHon, a 
smile like that which hangs about the face of 
persons who have something pleasant and de- 
: lightful, which they are keeping concealed 
| from those whom they love. No one knew r 
j that she spent many hours in extreme ex- 
| haustion, and that only at rare intervals, 

! when she appeared in public through the 
| power of her will, she was able to rouse 
j heTself. 

i Mittier had latterly been a frequent visitor, 
j and when he came he stayed longer than he 
j usually did at other times. This strong- 
| willed, resolute person was only too well 
j aware that there is a certain moment in which 
j alone it will answer to smite the iron. Ot- 
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tilie s silence and reserve he interpreted ac- The evening before the birthday, the major 
cording to his own wishes; no steps had as and Charlotte were sitting together expelling 
yet been taken towards a separation of the Edward, who had gone out for a ride; Mittler 
husband and wife. He hoped to be able to j was walking up and down the saloon; Ottilie 
determine the fortunes of the poor girl in ; was in her own room, laying out the dress 
some not undesirable way. He listened, he which she was to wear on the morrow, and 
allowed himself to seem convinced ; he was making signs to her maid about a number of 
discreet and unobtrusive, and conduced him- things, which the girl, who perfe&ly under- 
self in his own way with sufficient prudence, stood her silent language, arranged as she was 
There was but one occasion on which he ordered. 



uniformly forgot himself — when he found an j Mittler had fallen exactly on his favorite 
opportunity for giving his opinion upon sub- j subjedl. One of the points on which he used 
je<5ls to which he attached a great importance, j most to insist was, that in the education of 
He lived much within himself, and when he children, as well as in the conduct of nations, 
was writh others, his only relation to them there was nothing more worthless and barbar- 
generally was in active employment on their ous than laws and commandments forbidding 
behalf; but if once, when among friends, his this and that action. “Man is naturally ac- 
tongue broke fairly loose, as on more than one rive,” he said, “wherever he is; and if }ou 
occasion we have already seen, he rolled out know how to tell him what to do, he will do 
his words in utter recklessness, whether they it immediately, and keep straight in the di- 
wounded or whether they pleased, whether reftion in which you set him. I myself, in 
they did evil or whether they did good. my own circle, am far better pleased to endure 
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faults and mistakes, till I know what the op- 
posite virtue is that I am to enjoin, than to be 
rid of the faults and to have nothing good to 
put in their place, A man is really glad to 
do what is right and sensible, if he only knows 
how to get at it. It is no such great matter 
with him; he does it because he must have 
something to do, and he thinks no more about 
it afterwards than he does of the silliest freaks 
which he engaged in out of the purest idle- 
ness. I cannot tell you how it annoys me to 
hear people going over and over those Ten 
Commandments in teaching children. The 
fifth is a thoroughly beautiful, rational, pre- 
ceptive precept. ‘Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother/ If the children will inscribe 
that well upon their hearts, they have the whole 
day before them to put it in practice. But the 
sixth now? What can we say to that? ‘Thou 
shalt do no murder / as if any man ever felt 
the slightest general inclination to strike an- 
other man dead. Men will hate sometimes; 
they will fly into passions and forget them- 
selves ; and as a consequence of this or other 
feelings, it may easily come now and then to 
a murder; but what a barbarous precaution it 
is to tell children that they are not to kill or 
murder! If the commandment ran, ‘Have 
a regard for the life of another — put away 
whatever can do him hurt — save him though 
with peril to yourself — -if you injure him, con- 
sider that you are injuring yourself/ — that is 
the form which should be in use among edu- 
cated, reasonable people. And in our Cate- 
chism teaching we have only an awkward 
clumsy way of sliding into it, through a ‘ what 
do you mean by that?* 

“ And as for the seventh ; that is utterly de- 
testable. What ! to stimulate the prococious 
curiosity of children to pry into dangerous 
mysteries; to obtrude violently upon their 
imaginations ideas and notions which beyond 
all things you should wish to keep from them ! 
It were far better if such actions as that com- 
mandment speaks of were dealt with arbitrarily 
by some secret tribunal, than prated openly 

of before church and congregation ’ ’ 

At this moment Ottilie entered the room. 
“‘Thou shalt not commit adultery/” — 
Mittler went on — “ How coarse ! how brutal ! 
What a different sound it has, if you let it 
run, 4 Thou shalt hold in reverence the bond 
of marriage. When thou seest a husband 
and a wife between whom there is true love, 
thou shalt rejoice in it, and their happiness 
shall gladden thee like the cheerful light of a 


beautiful day. If there arise anything to 
make division between them, thou shalt use 
thy best endeavor to clear it away. Thou 
; shalt labor to pacify them, and to soothe 
i them ; to show each of them the excellencies 
' of the other. Thou shalt not think of thy- 
i self, but purely and disinterestedly thou shalt 
I seek to further the well-being of others, and 
! make them feel what a happiness is that which 
arises out of all duty done; and especially 
| out of that duty which holds man and wife 
j indissolubly bound together. ’ ” 

| Charlotte felt as if she was sitting on hot 
i coals. The situation was the more distress- 
ing, as she was convinced that Mittler was not 
thinking the least where he was or what he 
j was saying; and before she was able to inter - 
i rupt him, she saw Ottilie, after changing color 
| painfully for a few seconds, rise and leave 
the room. 

Charlotte constrained herself to seem unem- 
barrassed: “You will leave us the eighth 
commandment/’ she said, with a faint smile. 

“All the rest,” replied Mittler, “if I may 
only insist first on the foundation of the 
whole of them.” 

At this moment Nanny rushed in, scream- 
ing and crying: “She is dying; the young 
lady is dying; come to her, come.” 

Ottilie had found her way back with ex- 
treme difficulty to her own room. The 
beautiful things which she was to wear the 
next day were laid out on a number of chairs ; 

| and the girl, who had been running from one 
I to the other, staring at them and admiring 
them, called out in her ecstasy, “Look, 
dearest madam, only look ! There is a bridal 
dress worthy of you.” 

Ottilie heard the word, and sank upon the 
sofa. Nanny saw her mistress turn pale, fall 
back, and faint. She ran for Charlotte, who 
came. The medical friend was on the spot 
in a moment. He thought it was nothing 
but exhaustion. He ordered some strong soup 
to be brought. Ottilie refused it with an ex- 
i pression of loathing ; it almost threw her into 
1 convulsions, when they put the cup to her lips. 

! A light seemed to break on the physician; he 
asked hastily and anxiously what Ottilie had 
taken that day. The little girl hesitated. 
He repeated his question, and she then ac- 
knowledged that Ottilie had taken nothing. 

There was a nervousness of manner about 
Nanny which made him suspicious. He carried 
her with him into the adjoining room ; Char- 
lotte followed ; and the girl threw herself on 
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her knees, and confessed that for a long time 
past Ottihe had taken as good as nothing; at 
her mistress' urgent request, she had herself 
eaten the food which had been brought for 
her; she had said nothing about it, because 
Ottilie had by signs alternately begged her not 
to tell anyone, and threatened her if she did ; 
and, as she innocently added, “ because it 
was so nice.” 

The major and Mittler now came up as well. 
They found Charlotte busy with the physician. 
The pale, beautiful girl was sitting, apparently 
conscious, in the corner of the sofa. They 
had begged her to lie down ; she had declined 
to do this; but she made signs to have her 
box brought, and resting her feet upon it, 
placed herself in an easy, half recumbent po- 
sition. She seemed to be wishing to take 
leave ; and by her gestures, was expressing to 
all about her the tenderest affe&ion, love, 
gratitude, entreaties for forgiveness, and the 
most heartfelt farewell. 

Edward, on alighting from his horse, was 
informed of what had happened; he rushed 
to the room ; threw himself down at her side ; 
and seizing her hand, deluged it with silent 
tears. In this position he remained a long 
time. At last he called out: “And am I 
never more to hear your voice? Will you not 
turn back toward life, to give me one single 
word? Well, then, very well. I will follow 
you yonder, and there we will speak in another 
language." 

She pressed his hand with all the strength 
she had ; she gazed at him with a glance full 
of life and full of love ; and drawing a long 
breath, and for a little while moving her lips 
inarticulately, with a tender effort of affection 
she called out, “Promise me to live;" and 
then fell back immediately. 

“I promise, I promise ! M he cried to her; 
but he cried only after her ; she was already 
gone. 

After a miserable night, the care of pro- 
viding for the loved remains fell upon Char- 
lotte. The major and Mittler assisted her. 
Edward's condition was utterly pitiable. His 
first thought, when he was in any degree re- 
covered from his despair, and able to collet 
himself, was, that Ottilie should not be carried 
out of the castle ; she should be kept there, 
and attended upon as if she were alive: for 
she was not dead ; it was impossible that she 
should be dead. They did what he desired ; 
at least, so far as that they did not do what 
he had forbidden. He did not ask to see her. 


; There was now a second alarm, and a fur- 
‘ ther cause for anxiety. Nanny, who had been 
I spoken to sharply by the physician, had been 
| compelled by threats to confess, and after her 
confession had been overwhelmed with re- 
proaches, had now disappeared. After a long 
! search she was found ; but she appeared to be 
out of her mind. Her parents took her home ; 
but the gentlest treatment had no effect upon 
her, and she had to be locked up for fear she 
should run away again. 

They succeeded by degrees in recovering 
Edward from the extreme agony of despair; 
but only to make him more really wretched. 
He now saw dearly, he could not doubt how, 
that the happiness of his life was gone from 
him forever. It was suggested to him that if 
Ottilie was placed in the chapel, she would 
still remain among the living, and it would be 
a calm, quiet, peaceful home for her. There 
was much difficulty in obtaining his consent ; 
he would only give it under condition that she 
should be taken there in an open coffin ; that 
the vault in which she was laid, if covered at 
all, should be only covered with glass, and a 
lamp should be kept always burning there. It 
was arranged that this should be done, and 
then he seemed resigned. 

They clothed the delicate body in the festal 
dress which she had herself prepared. A gar- 
[ land of asters was wreathed about her head, 
which shone sadly there like melancholy stars. 
To decorate the bier and the church and 
chapel, the gardens were robbed of their 
beauty; they lay desolate, as if a premature 
winter had blighted all their loveliness. In 
the earliest morning she was borne in an open 
coffin out of the castle, and the heavenly fea- 
tures were once more reddened with the rising 
sun. The mourners crowded about her as she 
was being taken along. None would go be- 
fore ; none would follow ; everyone would be 
where she was, everyone would enjoy her 
presence for the last time. Men and women, 
and little boys, there was not one unmoved ; 
least of all to be consoled were the girls, who 
felt most immediately what they had lost. 

Nanny was not present; it had been thought 
better not to allow it, and they had kept secret 
from her the day and the hour of the funeral. 
She was at her parents' house, closely watched, 
in a room looking towards the garden. But 
when she heard the bells tolling, she knew too 
well what they meant ; and heT attendant hav- 
ing left her out of curiosity to see the funeral, 
she escaped out of the window into a passage, 




and from thence, finding all the doors locked, j lay there so beautifully beneath its glass cover* 
into an upper open loft. At this moment the j ing. But Nanny would not permit this duty 
funeral was passing through the village, which to be taken from herself. She would remain 
had been all freshly strewed with leaves, alone without a companion, and attend to 
Nanny saw her mistress plainly close below the lamp which was now kindled for the first 
her, more plainly, more entirely, than anyone time ; and she begged to be allowed to do it 
in the procession underneath ; she appeared with so much eagerness and perseverance, that 
to be lifted above the earth, borne as it were 1 they let her have her way, to prevent any 
on clouds or waves, and the girl fancied she greater evil that might ensue, 
was making signs to her ; her senses swam, she But she did not long remain alone. As 
tottered, swayed herself for a moment on the night was falling, and the hanging lamp began 
edge, and fell to the ground. The crowd fell j to exercise its full right and shed abroad a 
asunder on all sides with a cry of horror. In larger lustre, the door opened and the archi- 
the tumult and confusion, the bearers were te& entered the chapel. The chastely orna- 
obliged to set down the coffin ; the girl lay mented walls in the mild light looked more 
close by it: it seemed as if every limb was strange, more awful, more antique, than he 
broken. They lifted her up, and by accident was prepared to see them. Nanny was sitting 
or providentially she was allowed to lean over on one side of the coffin. She recognized 
the body; she appeared, indeed, to be en- him immediately; but she pointed in silence 
deavoring with what remained to her of life to the pale form of her mistress. And there 
to reach her beloved mistress. Scarcely, how* stood he on the other side, in the vigor of 
ever, had the loosely hanging limbs touched youth and of grace, with his arms drooping, 
Ottilie’s robe, and the powerless finger rested and his hands clasped piteously together, mo- 
on the folded hands, than the girl started up, tionless, with head and eye inclined over the 
and, first raising her arms and eyes towards inanimate body. 

heaven, flung herself down upon her knees Once already he had stood thus before in 
before the coffin, and gazed with passionate the Belisarius ; he had now involuntarily fallen 
devotion at her mistress. into the same attitude. And this time how 

At last she sprang, as if inspired, from off naturally I Here, too, was something of in- 
the ground, and cried with a voice of ecstasy : estimable worth thrown down from its high 
“Yes, she has forgiven me; what no man, estate. There were courage, prudence, power, 
what I myself could never have forgiven, rank and wealth in one single man, lost irre- 
God forgives me through her look, her mo- vocably; there were qualities which, in de- 
tion, her lips. Now she is lying again so still cisive moments, had been of indispensable 
and quiet, but you saw how she raised herself service to the nation and the prince; but 
up, and unfolded her hands and blessed me, which, when the moment was passed, were no 
and how kindly she looked at me. You all more valued, but flung aside and neglected, 
heard, you can witness that she said to me: and cared for no longer. And here were many 
*Ygu are forgiven/ I am not a murderess other silent virtues, which had been summoned 
any more. She has forgiven me. God has but a little time before by nature out of the 
forgiven me, and no one may now say any- depths of her treasures, and now swept rapidly 
thing more against me/ 99 [ away again by her careless hand — rare, sweet, 

The people stood crowding around her. j lovely virtues, whose peaceful workings the 
They were amazed ; they listened and looked ! thirsty world had welcomed, while it had them, 
this way and that, and no one knew what j with gladness and joy ; and now was sorrowing 
should next be done. “Bear her on to her j for them in unavailing desire, 
rest/’ said the girl. “She has done her part; 1 Both the youth and the girl were silent for 
she has suffered, and cannot now remain any 1 a long time. But when she saw the tears 
more among us/* The bier moved on, Nanny j streaming fast down his cheeks, and he ap- 
now following it; and thus they reached the j peared to be sinking under the burden of his 
church and the chapel. j sorrow, she spoke to him with so much truth- 

So now stood the coffin of Ottilie, with the j fulness and power, with such kindness and 
child’s coffin at her head, and her box at her ! such confidence, that, astonished at the flow 
feet, inclosed in a resting-place of massive of her words, he was able to recover himself, 
oak. A woman had been provided to watch and he saw his beautiful friend floating before 
the body for the first part of the time, as it him in the new life of a higher world. His 
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tears ceased flowing ; his sorrow grew lighter: 
on his knees he took leave of Ottilie, and 
with a warm pressure of the hand of Nanny, 
he rode away from the spot into the night 
without having seen a single other person. 

The surgeon had, without the girl being 
aware of it, remained all night in the church ; 
and when he went in the morning to see her, 
he found her cheerful and tranquil. He was 
prepared for wild aberrations. He thought 
that she would be sure to speak to him of con- 
versations which she had held in the night 
with Ottilie, and of other such apparitions. 
But she was natural, quiet and perfectly self- 
possessed. She remembered accurately what 
had happened in her previous life ; she could 
describe the circumstances of it with the 
greatest exa<5tness, and never in anything 
which she said stepped out of the course of 
what was real and natural, except in her ac- 
count of what had passed with the body , which 
she delighted to repeat again and again, how 
Ottilie had raised herself up, had blessed her, 
had forgiven her, and thereby set her at rest 
forever. 

Ottilie remained so long in her beautiful 
state, which more resembled sleep than death, 
that a number of persons were attracted there 
to look at her. The neighbors and the vil- 
lagers wished to see her again, and everyone 
desired to hear Nanny’s incredible story from 
her own mouth. Many laughed at it, most 
doubted, and some few were found who were 
able to believe. 

Difficulties, for which no real satisfaction is 
attainable, compel us to faith. Before the 
eyes of all the world, Nanny’s limbs had been 
broken, and by touching the sacred body she 
had been restored to strength again. Why 
should not others find similar good fortune? 
Delicate mothers first privately brought their 
children who were suffering from obstinate 
disorders, and they believed that they could 
trace an immediate improvement. The con- 
fidence of the people increased, and at last 
there was no one so old or so weak as not 
to have come to seek fresh life and health 
and strength at this place. The concourse 
became so great, that they were obliged, ex- 
cept at the hours of divine service, to keep 
the church and chapel closed. 

Edward did not venture to look at her 
again ; he lived on mechanically ; he seemed 
to have no tears left, and tQ be incapable of 
any further suffering; his power of taking 
interest in what was going on diminished 


i every day; his appetite gradually failed. The 
! only refreshment which did him any good 
; was what he drank out of the glass, which 
to him, indeed, had been but an untrue 
prophet. He continued to gaze at the inter- 
twining initials, and the earnest cheerfulness 
of his expression seemed to signify that he 
still hoped to be united with her at last. 
And as every little circumstance combines to 
favor the fortunate, and every accident con- 
tributes to elate him ; so do the most trifling 
occurrences love to unite to crush and over- 
whelm the unhappy. One day as Edward 
raised the beloved glass to his lips, he put it 
down and thrust it from him with a shudder. 
It was the same and not the same. He 
missed a little private mark upon it. The 
valet was questioned, and had to confess that 
the real glass had not long since been broken, 
and that one like it belonging to the same set 
had been substituted in its place. 

Edward could not be angry. His destiny 
had spoken out with sufficient clearness in 
the fadt, and how should he be affedted by the 
shadow? and yet it touched him deeply. He 
seemed now to dislike drinking, and thence- 
forward purposely to abstain from food and 
from speaking. 

But from time to time a sort of restlessness 
came over him; he would desire to eat and 
drink something, and would begin again to 
speak. “ Ah !” he said, one day to the major, 
who now seldom left his side, “how unhappy 
I am that all ray efforts, are but imitations ever, 
and false and fruitless. What was blessedness 
to her, is pain to me ; and yet for the sake of 
this blessedness I am forced to take this pain 
upon myself. I must go after her ; follow her 
by the same road. But my nature and my 
promise hold me back. It is a terrible diffi- 
culty, indeed, to imitate the inimitable. I 
feel clearly, ray dear friend, that genius is re- 
quired for everything ; for martyrdom as well 
as the rest.” 

What shall we say of the endeavors which 
in this hopeless condition were made for him ? 
his wife, his friends, his physician, incessantly 
labored to do something for him. But it was 
all in vain: at last they found him dead. 
Mittler was the first to make the raelanchoh 
discovery; he called the physician, and ex- 
amined closely, with his usual presence of 
mind, the circumstances under which he had 
been found. Charlotte rushed in to them; 
she was afraid that be had committed suicide, 
and accused herself and accused others of un- 
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pardonable carelessness. But the physician 
on natural, and Mittler on moral grounds, 
were soon able to satisfy her of the contrary. 
It was quite clear that Edwaid’s end had taken 
him by surprise. In a quiet moment he had 
taken out of his pocket-book and out of a 
casket everything which remained to him as 
memorials of Ottiiie, and had spread them 
out before him; a lock of hair; flowers which 
had been gathered in some happy hour, and 
every letter which she had written to him from 
the first, which his wife had ominously hap- 
pened to give him. It was impossible that he 
would intentionally have exposed these to the 
danger of being seen, by the first person who 
might happen to discover him. 

But so lay the heart, which but a short time 


before had been so swift and eager, at rest 
now, where it could never be disturbed ; and 
falling asleep, as he did, with his thoughts on 
one so saintly, he might well be called blessed. 
Charlotte gave him his place at Ottilie’s side, 
and arranged that thenceforth no other per- 
son should be placed with them in the same 
vault. 

In order to secure this, she made it a con- 
dition under which she settled considerable 
sums of money on the church and the school. 

So lie the lovers, sleeping side by side. 
Peace hovers above their resting-place. Fair 
angel faces gaze down upon them from the 
vaulted ceiling, and what a happy moment 
that will be when one day they awake again 
together ! 






